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involving issues more vital even than tliose oi 
1906. l'he Liberal Party has now to fight 
for the very existence of free institutions, 
against the usurpation of privilege and mono- 
poly. I will not on this occasion indulge in 
prophecy as to the outcome of the General 
Electioji ; but will briefly consider what are 
the principle* involved, and what is India’s 
interest in the result ? 

As we all know, the stronghold of our Tory 
Opponents is in the House of Lord*, the home 
of privilege, where the ariogint monopolists 
of Land, Church, and Drink, have entrenched 
themselves, suppoited by the vast powers of 
wealth and social influence ; while their inter- 
ests are advocated with the electors by a 
loud-voiced Press, making insidious appeal 
to national variety, race prejudice, and greed 
of gain. All who enjoy, or hanker after, some 
advantage at the expense of their neighboms, 
are naturally drawn to the Tory Party, and 
tack themselves on to this great organisation 
of privilege and monopoly. 

How this corrupting influence ojterates will 
be best understood by taking an illustration ; 
for in every occupation, however meritorious, 
there lurks some special temptation, some sin 
that doth mosl easily beset u*, which impels 
’ the individual to pursue his private gain at the 
expense of public interests. Let us take some 
of the occupations which are most directly 
useful to the community ;ns that of the fanner 
who tills the soil, the linker 'who bikes our 
bread, the railway which conveys ns and our 
goods, the police who protect life and pioperty. 
When the farmer keeps the market well-sup- 
plied with wheat he is a public benefactor, but 
when he taxes corn from ahioad, he is wionging 
his poorer brethren. Again, ns long ns the ba- 
ker works honestly, baking good bn ad under 
sanitary condition*, his private Interest coin- 
cides with the interest of the public. But if, 
in pursuit of gain, he give* short measure to 
hi 9 customers, if he adulterates his materials, 
and if he works hi* oven in a cellar nhere sewage 
with the flonr, then lie becomes a dan- 
cer to the community. Hence our stringent 
laws against adulteration, fal*e weights, and 


insanitary bake-houses. Similarly a railway 
company, instead of promoting traffic, may 
strangle it by charging monopoly rates. And 
then the police : as a servant of the public 
vvliat can be more admirable than the burly 
London con-tabl e-guide, philosopher, and friend 
of the wayfarer ; and what can be more in' 
human than the Russian secret police, becoming 
the masters of the people, instead of their ser* 
vants? Whatever the occupation may be, 
there comes a point where private interest ft 
antagonistic to the general welfare ; and it ft 
to Hu* point that the “ Tariff Reformer ” sedu' 
lously applies himself, holding out hopes of 
selfish gain at the public expense. The nrgtr 
ments are specious, and are directed to tb« 
weak aide of poor human nature. 

Against all these powerful influences and 
intei e«t.«, bandied and leagued together, literal" 
ism m ikes an uncompromising stand. Ou r 
pjinciple is, the greatest good of the greatest 
number; with unselfishness ns the ruling guide 
in nil nflam, whether of the individual, tte 
class, or the nation. The struggle will be A 
seveieor.e, for it is easy to organise class inter 
ests, but difficult to maintain sustained effort 
for the general good. There can be no doubt 
on which side the interest of India lies. SM 
has little to hope from the party of class awt 
race domination. It is true that India, during 
these last 4 year®, has been disappointed id 
certain of her hope*. IJut it should be borne itf 
mind that British Liberals have equally suffer' 
ed disappointment ns regards many of thw’f 
most cherished desires. In India retrogres-* 
si on has teen slopped, and in some directionf* 
niO't .mjiortant advances have been 'made- 
Personally 1 believe that at no di-tnntd&W 
certain •■pecific grievance* will be redressed, lint 
in any ca»e it i® reasonable to af-sume Hint any 
failure to carry out Literal principles has nri*en< 
not from defect of will, but from the strong op' 
po-ing influence*, and the general difficulty of 
the situation. Above all things we mU'f he' 
ware of those, whether here or In India, 
preach race enmity. True brotherhood be' 
longs, not to geography or colour of the skin, 
but to faith in righteousness and human pro* 
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The Approaching Election in Great Britain.* 


MR. KEIR IIAIlDIE, M. P 


HE approaching General Llection iQ 
Great Britain is a matter of first class 
importance to all parts of the Empire 
Every General Election is important i'neie 
L something which appeals to the imagination 
in the thought that seven millions of men me 
then called upon to take the destinies of the 
Empire into their own hands and decide the ___ 
policy by which its interests are to be con- amongst the educated middle class. Readers 

trolled. On this occasion however the spec- 0 f the " Indian Review” will remember the 

taele will be even more impressive than usual. g re at surprise they felt at the nppeapDce of a 

There will be two mam issues involved in the Labour Party numbering thirty members re- 

contest : — 1. Is wealth to be allowed to turned to the House of Commons at the last 

evade its full contribution to the National General Election Since then the Party has 

Exchequer and thus throw the bmden of WO n four additional seats at by-elections and 

maintaining the State upon the already over- has thus thirty-four members in the presen* 


special degree to the v ery poor who are lack- 
ing m self-respect and moral fibre, and thus 
fall an easy prey to the wiles and influences 
by which they are surrounded at election 
times. The i«sue therefore, I repeat, is in 
some doubt, though I am inclined to take a 
hopeful view of the outlook 

I should feel less hopeful but for a new and 
rapidly growing influence which has developed 
it«elf during the past dozen years. I refer to 
the growth of the Labour and Socialist Party. 
This ha-* attracted to itself a very large propor- 
tion of the more intelligent artisan section of 
the workers nnd al-oofthe more enlightened 


weighted shoulder- of the working class 5 2. 

Is democracy a reality or are the common 
people still so undeveloped that they require 
titled hereditary aristocrats to rule and govern 
them ? 

Every attempt will be made to ob.-cure these 
issuer, but they will remain the big questions 
which the electorate will be called upon to 
determine. At this moment it is difficult to 
forecast what the result will be. The forces ol 
aristocratic privilege and wealthy reaction are 
strongly entrenched. They have control of 
practically unlimited financial resources, aud 
a very large section of the newspaper pres* is 
in their hands and at their command. The 
Liberal Party has also many rich men in its 
Kmks and still retains the support of a num- 
ber of new -papers, bat in both these respects, 
is at a big di-advantage ns compared with its 
Conservative opponent. Unfortunately the 
peat mass of our w orking ela=s population 
find the struggle to obtain the means of life so 
all-absorbing that they have neither time nor 
opportunity to carefully weigh up all that is 
involved in the conflict. This applies in a 


House of Commons At the approaching elec- 
tion the Party will have something under one 
hundred candidates and I can with perfect 
confidence predict that as a result of the elec- 
tion its strength in the House of Commons will 
be largely augmented. Your readers are by 
this time fairly familiar with the composition 
of the Party. It is m sub-tance nnd effect an 
alliance betw een the Soeiah-ts and the Trades 
Unionists. It has its own organisation in the 
constituencies, and acts as a separate and inde- 
pendent Party having* no relations with either 
the Liberals oi the Conservatives. It is financed 
by the Working class nnd has now an affiliated 
member-hip of one million six hundred thous- 
and (1,600,000). These contribute a small sum 
yearly to the finances of the Party and to pay a 
moderate salary to those members who are re- 
turned to the Hou«e of Commons under its aus- 
pices, and also to pay the cost of elections. It 
is to the Socialist section of the Party that we 
have to look for mo*t of the active propaganda 
work which is being done and which had 
to lie done before the Party could be created. 
This section, best known by its initials ILP 
(Independent Labour Party) has been m exist- 
ence since 1893. It has now nearly 1,000 
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1, ra.icl.es and each out of these carries on 
weekly iniblic meetings for the discussion o 

political, imln.trial.socialandccono.mcsnbjecb. 

It also issues a weekly newspaper the Labour 
Leader ” a monthly magazine, the So cl “'“J 
Review” penny pamphlets by the hundred 
Sousa, d, and has of late taken to issuing a 

brary of carefully selected books bearing upon 

Slum. AH this activity is TlmsI 

provide food at the public expense for destitute 
Lhool children, Old Age I'en'.on-, 

1 Hoards to set up a minimum aage for the 
vented industries in which women me laigely 
employed - , the Eight Hour day for miners, and 
last* but not least the Rudget over wfoch the 
ia ’ L . - f ,, pr arisen, can all be traced 
Kiy XX inanenec aid educational work 
of the Party. Further, the Party is also edu- 
t public opinion on such questions as be 
flo eVnment of India, and the treatment of the 
unti e me™ of South’ Africa. lhtlnK »°f°- 
‘ -ut.r. te to conserve and no hereditary 
S'wieges to maintain it is able to take an un- 

HSrSSSS 

*“ llk for cecurinn * larger measure of 

cate. • J« different countries of the world fio 
^H^n more humane ideal and a clearer con- 
" u^f in.tice influence ttie dealing, of n»- 
ilththe other, and reduce the risk of 

war and “PP'^TheUiree'cl^ding element. 
These then Luboor Party will 

in the TJb^mhteomnem and the' cause of 

represent the rig The IjbOT , p„ ty will 

the suffermi; 1 *^t rf thP ponfrs of ttie 

stood for « the unfettered control of 

Commons oier Snancc. The Con- 


servathe Party will ask for power to re-establish 
Protection in room of our present Free Trade 
Fiscal system nnd w ill also seek to undo the 
progress which .democracy has been making 
during the past seventy years hy making the 
hereditary, irresponsible Hou-e of Thirds the 
real dictator of the affairs of the nation. 

Such are the issues which the seven million 
electors will he called upon to decide. The 
contest will be %ain, money will be poured out 
hke water hy landowners, brew ere and others, 
but despite this I shall be surprised if theCon- 
senatives are not soundly benten, and the 
power of the House of Commons strengthened, 
and our Free Trade system preserved. Great- 
est of all, I anticipate the cause of political, 
social, and industrial reform will receive a great 
impetus by the return of the labour Party w 
increased strength. 


CALL MIGHTS RESERVED, J 

Ube IDepvesseb Classes. 

BY 

MR. AMBIKA CHARAN MUZUMDAR. 


jrjlE question about the Depressed Claeses 
which is now happily engaging the atten- 
tion of our public men in almost every 
province is a complex one and presents, in it* 

wider aspects, difficulties of no onlinnry character 
both from asocial rh well ns religious point of 
view, while its Importance as a political problem 
cannot certainly bo overestimated. „ No one seri- 
ously nppljing bis mind to a practical solution 

of this knotty question can fail to bo Impressed 
not only with the magnitude nnd the intricate 
' nature of the task beb.ie him, but also with the 
pressing necessity that has arisen for it* speedy 
solution. We mint, however, first form « clear 
conception of the question, pofsce* a fii m gr»«p ° { 
what re are i cully about, carefully mArk out the 
lines of least resistance and then proceed step by 
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Step along the processes through which it has to be 
sol Ted, No vague and indefinite general txa*ion, 

. no sweeping declamation and no mere senti- 
mental eihoitations will advance ns one step 
towards the practical solution of this question 
In the first place, who are the depressed cla c ses < 
And what are the facta which coiistitute then 
depression ? The Poilyaa in Bombay , the Pat \ah* 
in Madras and the Xamasndrt* in Bengal are 
generally understood to foim these clisses, but 
in Bengal at all events they embrace » much widei 
area. Strictly speaking the Shaft s and the 
Subarnabunik*, the Kabart and the haivai thas, 
the weai era and the washermen, as well as many 
bther smaller communities, are in some sense in 
eluded among the submerged population, with this 
difference that with the exception of the S/tahits 
and the Subamabanils, who foim the bulk of the 
mercantile community, the other communities are 
neither so large, nor so imports nt as the l*ama- 
»«<fro», and are therefore oidmanly left out of 
calculation. There are more than 18] talks of 
Eamasud rat in United Bengal and about another 
2 lakhs in Behar and other parts of the country 
There are therefore over 20 lakhs of Samasudras 
who form the bulk of the depressed claves and 
have accordingly no prominently engaged the at 
tention of our public men. Then as to what 
actually constitutes their depression people are 
> not wanting who in their honestbut mistaken zeal 
for the amelioration of the condition of these de- 
pressed, classes have been led so far as to declare 
*n open crusade against the caste system and there- 
by rendered the question still more complicated 
»"d difficult of settlement. The mate system may 
bo the bane of Hindu society ; but it i* not the 
immediate grievance of the depressed classes, and 
110 Poetical reformer would be justified, in my 
opinion, in raising false hopes and extravagant 
aspirations which cannot now be fulfilled. Neither 
intermarriage nor inter-dining forms an) part of 
the real question at i*sue and these points can only 


be raised to defeat the object of the movement 
that has been started. The superior classes in 
Bengal mainly consist of the Brahmins, the J'aid- 
yas and the Eayasth is. They are bound by the 
caste system, they neither intermarry nor inter- 
dioe and yet they together form tha elevated 
classes The real test rather lies in another direc- 
tion aud happily presents much less difficulty. 
There is one clinractenstic which is common to all 
the depressed classes and which so broadly differen- 
tiates them from the superior classes. The water 
offered or even touched by these unfortunate peo- 
ple is an abomination to the proud oligarchy and 
they are inadmissible in any of its social functions 
except perhaps to serve and to wait at a respecta- 
ble distance In riioit, if they are indispensable, 
they are simply tmtcuehabls. This is what consti- 
tutes the primal y disqualification of these sub- 
merged populations which is naturally so galling 
to their feelings and sentiments. As a necessary 
corollary to this mational arrangement they are 
hemmed in by a forced cordon which completely 
separates them not onty from the superior classes, 
but also from these accessories which are always 
so indispensable in a social organization. Thus 
they have been arbitrarily deprived of the servi- 
ces of the barber, washerman, the bearer and the 
sweeper In vain one would Feek the help of the 
true Shatlras for a justification of this arbitrary 
arrangement ; for these the oracles are dumb. The 
Shastras have nowhere enjoined these disqualifi- 
cations on the*e unfortunate people But such 
is the tyranny of settled facts and such the con- 
eervatton of time-honoured or dishonoured custom 
or usage that even these people themselves are 
now sometimes born with the conviction that they 
are just where their lot has destined them to be 
It tay I, th.t moth pf ,hi. d.p.j.H.. 

"’f d “ "»'»■> •*««. »1 b.bit, 

. .1.11 non to tb.ir iopj-rf „„ b , t> 

ibongmes in the country. Hot t, T f„ t 

rotate™ „[ tb,i,,obn„ta».,th, ir .bj<ct 
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poverty and dense ignorance. The SSeArannd the 
.Sufcirnofio.riira ” hom lh » h,r of 

wra, even stronger end more rigid, but who no* 
terra tho backbone ot the mercantile community 
and are note following closely at the heels ot the 
neper classes in point ot education and reOnement. 
ha.o been able in a perceptible measure to hold 
their own agaii.st these sbsord regulations and 
little do they now care where society has placed 
them in its arbitrary classification. Slowly but 
steadily they are creeping along overstepping the 
line ot demarcation and a tottering society no Ion. 
ner able to resist their inroad is gradually making 
, tor them in the confederacy of tlio other 
• . some have under more favourable cir- 

cumstance's been quietly admitted into the charm- 
ed circle, while the rest sr. silently suffering these 
indignities net because they are dead to 
th, of degradation, but because from them 

insignificance they are nesbl. to make 
, trail voices heard and ttrair protrata 
the -WAR*.. who form the bulk of the 
agricultural population and er. nearly equ. to 
to Morins, Koidyes snd K.yaMa, put together 
can no longer be so easily ignored. They are a 

growing people and bare naturally attracted too 

attention of those who have interested themselves 
in tb. solution ot the preblsm. How very ab- 
surd and ludicrous tho soci.i rules ar. with re- 

gard to these useful uud innocent members of 
society, toiling day end night for the support o 
to middle classes and lira luxonea of tore 

..great unemployed "whom tb. merest accident 

Of birth has placed .bo., all consideration, otov 
than time, of tbeir own happiness, may b. judged 
from a mere glance at some of the groto,™ 
observances and arbitrary practice, of tb. pre.ent- 
0 ... ... -- c ioty. The Tain and the JU leaves 

^'v ^ eauaUr^cred offering, in a Hindu's 
ar e both J, _ ^ wWle th6 Nama *udra is freely 

y Tta orocure‘*.b« one, be is not permitted to 
allowed P Tho reagon ig quite obvious, the 
touch the otiiei. , 


latter belong to * big thorny tree quite difficult 
of ascent, while the former are of a small plant 
within easy reach or a Brahminical hand. For 
the same reason the Namasudra can obtain the 
lotus from tb6 prickly plant of the lake, the abode 
Of the snake, but he is precluded from gathermg 
the man gold which adorns the roadside gar- 
den. The highest Brahmin in Bengal has not the 
slightest sci u pie to drink the sweet date-palm 
juice as his morning and evening beverage from 
the hands of the Namasudra or even of the 
Mussulman ; but even the holy water of the sacred 
Ganges bwomes polluted when drawn by either 
of them. In vain one asks for a rational explana- 
tion of these irrational differences and inconsist- 
ent pi actices * The Shastras are helpless and 
everything ultimately resolves itself into settled 
fact. But it is not the superior Hindus alone 
who are responsible for the degradation of the 
Namasudras. A Christian Government, ever so 
loud in justlj denouncing the evils of Hindu 
society, is not also wholly free from the charge. 

In 1892, I had the privilege of respectfully 
drawing the attention of the Government of 
Bengal through its Jail Department to the de- 
grading treatment to which the Kamasxtdras as 
a clnss are subjected in Bengal Jails. The Bengal 
Jail Code very reasonably provides that a prisoner 
in Jail may be employed in such works as are 
oidinarily permissible to him as a free man, . 
The Xamasudra is an agriculturist and is no- 
where a sweeper by profession. But a subser- 
vient Pundit, who should now be nameless, was 
round to throw we overboard in the name of the 
Shastras, which however was neither quoted nor 
referred to. . Since then several eminent Pundits 
in United Bengal have been consulted and they 
all agree in saying that the Xamasudra* are 
neither Chandals nor sweepers and they anno 
therefore legally or legitimately bo treated as such 
within the Jails in the terms of the Regulations. 
But perhaps we need not accuse an alien Govern- 
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depressed classes. 


ment always for economy 


extravagant ad- 
ministration only at the expense *of the children 

of the soil, so long as we ourselves are not pre- 
pared to grant these depressed classes their 
legitimate status in our society However 
'catholic the spirit of Hindu religion may be in 
other respects it suffers from one initial defect 
which has become the bane of its social organ i 
ution. That defect is its exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance. It is governed on the P»«cipleof ex 
elusion and not of expansion It possesses r 0 ' 1 "* 
fold pretexts for ejectiog ai»ny f'°m *ts o . 

but none to admit any within its ch.imul circle 

By this pro* e«s Hindu society has been g.adnal y 
thinning its rank. At the end of eveiy ec\ 
that passes it has to count ita losses, while o er 
communities count their gains The bulk o t le 

Malvomedan. population in Eastern Benga , 
have by their numeiical streng.h comp et y 
thrown the Hindus overboaid in regai d tot e 

Reform S-heme, what are they * They are 
neither Arabs nor Afghans, M<>ghu s 
Pathani. Pull 75 per cent, of them 
converted to the Islamic faith not more 
few generations hack. Chnstian.ly al. 
absorbed a fair percentage of these submerged 
population. If >ou keep them out, “• 

bound to fall a prey to other commuuit.es which 
are more rational in their social organisation and 
present advantages which am so stuboornly de- 
nied in your Bystem It is the penalty 
elusiveness everywhere oidained by rein 
justice Thus the politics 1 aspect of t ie ques 
tion is still more sei ious. 

We often complain, not without justice that 
... representation, n,e„ 
ed and our protests unheeded by oitr R° 
the reason for this regrettable state of t in„s w 
not perhsps too far to seek. We cannot apply to 

our protests and representations the heavy 

and momentum of the masses. The intimate eo 
nection between political agitation and nation 


e Hindus 
e than a 
also has 


solidarity must be realised and the weight of a ' 
people's demand must be measured not simply by 
its invincible logic, but also by its irresistible vo- 
lume and density. In England, the Lords and the i 
Commons appeal to the country at a time of crisis 
and the country voices forth the mandate of the 
nation. But have we got a country to appeal to 
and is the voice of the nation heard in the din of 
our political struggle ? The nation do not live in . 
the parks and squares of our great Cities ; but they 
are to be sought foi in the remote villages and 
largely among the vast submerged population.How 
long. Oh how long ' are we to drift 1 Drifting and ' 
drifting we have nearly branded the barque of 
our society and the fate of Lhe nation is trembling 
in the balance In tins supreme b<yir of ration- i 

al collapse we must summon our courage, screw ( 

up our energies, fotget all sins of omission and , 
commisssion. put fresh steam and join all hands 
to save Hie nation from a complete shipwreck. • 
The world is changing, time is marching in itson- 
waid piogiess , they refuse to wait for your Shat- 
trat and your immemorial custom or visages. Re- 
member that even if you madly persist, tho ques- 1 
tion will solve itself and then the lesult may be 1 
disastrous to the nation. The attempt at the ■ 
aniehoi atioii of the condition of the depressed clas- 
ses need not be a i evolutionary one Let us begin i 
with the temoval of the senseless restrictions and ( 
disqualifications noticed above, Make the water ! 
touched by them acceptable, allow the barbers, the 
washermen and the hearers to serve them on 
equal terms with the highei classes and treat , 
them «s human beings in our social functions. 
And, above all, let us make some substantial ar- 
rangement for their education the want of which 
is the toot-cause of their degradation. Tho 
Faridpur District Association has taken a practi- ; 
cal step towards this last direction by establish- j 
ing about 25 schools among the submerged ! 
population of the district ; but what are two 
dozens of schools amongst a scattered population 
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of over 3 lalht of people ? Tho movement should 
bo expanded and placed on a thoroughly orga- 
nized basis. In conclusion, i thhik, it is but fnir 
that I should make an appeal to tho Wnwiwiu’m* 
also and refer to a very deplorable and suicidal 
tendency of which they themselves stand guilty 
in certain quarters. To nty deepest i egret 1 have 
found those among them who bare received 
some sort of education exhibiting a spirit of re- 
bellion and thereby making the task of tho re- 
former still more difficult. They want to reta- 
liate by refusing to woik for the other cl issrs 
even for proper wages and to nss'iciato with them 
even in such functions as are alreiJy permis- 
sible to them. They apparently forget that the 
more they dissociate from the upper clashes tho 
more they increase the distance and wiJen the 
gulf between them. There iso tide in the alTtira 
of men, and if the ;V/ima»udr«» in Bengal fail 
to tako advantage of tho splendid opportunity 
which is presented to them of elevating their 
condition after ages of darkness and depression 
tho fault may not wholly Wong to those who 
may hare been primarily responsible for their 
.depressed condition. 


NATIONALISM ANO RELIGION. 

* BY 

REV. C. F. ANDREWS, 

71JJJ3 Awakening has come, and the rising genera* 
\U . tion is asking many questions. I find, in my 
own Col l ego work, that students are alert, critical, 
enquiring, as they never were before. I am whol- 
ly glad it is so. They will not be satisfied with 
loose, general answers, which fail to go to the root 
of the modern problem* of the country. This is a 
healthy sign. It shows that the true scientific 
spirit bus come in, however roughly, or ovencrudc- 
Iy t _tbe method of sifting, testing, experiment- 


ing, examining, before reaching conclusions; the 
method of weighing everything in the balance and 
finding out what is wanting. All this is to the 
good, ir the search is only serious enough, if the 
testing only goes deep enough, — above alt, if only 
tho experiment goes ns far as truth in action, and 
does not stop short at truth in thought. ' 

The title of this’ subject connects together two 
gleat facts, — tho two greatest moving forces in 
India to-day. 

On the one side, theie is Nationalism, the New 
Spirif.tho New Awakening, the Renaissance — call 
it wfwt you will, it is the thing itself Chat mat* 
tore, not the name — that wonderful fact of this 
new century, which has made all the difference 
between the put and the present ; that remarka- 
ble accession of new life, which has made sudden- 
ly the hope of a New India no longer a poet’s 
dieam, but a practical, workable enthusiasm. 

On the other side, there is the great fact of 
India’s past, — Religion. India has ever been the 
homo of religion. Her past history, as far as it 
has moved the outer world, may almost be sum- 
med up in the one gre it word, — Religion. Through 
Religion her schools of philosophy became pre- 
eminent in the ancient Eastern worlj, and have 
Rtirred to wonder and sdmiration the. modern 
thinkers of the West, Through Religion her art 
and litu ature flourished and her ideas of human- 
ity were carried north and west and south and 
east, all over the great Continent of Asia. India 
mny have fallen on evil days since then, yet Reli- 
gion is still there, deeply embedded in the heart 
of her people, the strongest indigenous instinct of 
Indian nature. 

The student world in India to day, more than 
any other putt of the community, is face to fare 
with these two great facts, — the new fact of the 
present. Nationalism ; — the old fact of the histor- 
ic past, Religion, All their traditions bind them 
strongly to the latter, all their aspirations move 
• them strongly towards the former. And, as I 
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have already Bald, the student world is critical, — 
taking nothing foi granted.' It is busy asking 
questions. Here are some of them — How 
are Nationalism and Religion to be related? 
Must one or other he abandoned if India is to 
realize her destiny? Cm the two be kept, 
as it were, in separate compartments * Can Reli- 
gion be a private concern only, and X itionalism a 
t'Ubtic concern ? Can one be wholly absorbed m 
the other, so that * nation * and * religion ' become 
'conterminous* ? These are some out of the many 
questions that aro being asked on every hand. 

The subject interests me, as one who is pledged 
to Indian Nationalism, more deeply than I can 
well describe. For holding strongly and finely, 
ft * I do, to the belief that the new national forces 
"re vital and vitalising, I can S6e at the rarae 
time thesstieme dangers that lie in the pathway 
of relating these forces rightly to religion. I 
propose to discuss that relation, for, on it depends, 
•sore than on any other factor, the future of 
Indian Nationalism. I do not either hope, or 
pretend, to do so at nil adequately There may 
he many Indian points of view that I do not 
*ee. But I ww i, taken l>y yon as a serious 

thinker and student, whose interest in Indian 
National ism js not merely academical but prac- 
•'<*!, and whose one wish is to face the present 
facts, and to endeavour to interpret them. 

(i) The first position to be discussed is that 
of the Nationalist, pure and simple,— lam using 
the word • nationalist ' in a secular, not in a 
religious sense, — the one who says" — “ It is 
Religion which is eveiywhere standirg in the 
**y “fa united Nation. It is Religion which 
divides us, and gives the foreigner, the upper 
hand over us It is Religion also which, in mat- 
ters internal and social, is blocking everywhere 
the pathway of reform. It binds us to customs 
which choke national expansion: it is the root- 
esuse of a n our hopeless conservatism : it hinders 
»t every turn the spread of enlightened national 


Babu Ram Tanu Lahir 
of study They r 
which is not un-natural 


views : it is the fruitful source of de- 
grading practices and demoralising super- 
stition! Aw.ay with it ! Away with it ! Let 
it no longer cumber the ground." 

This, it appe irs to me, was the view of one of 
the earliest sell >ols of Dsngal Reformers, headed 
by that remark ible man, of meteoi-like brilliance 
and wonderful personal influence, Darozio. You 
can read of those times in the biography cf 
and they aie well worthy 
a precocity and impatience, 
longer men,— an 
impatience winch has its noble 6ide. Rut His- 
tory is not only, as it has been wetl described, 
‘a cordial foi dioopmg spirits it is also * a 
corrector of young enthusiasms ’. Ard "the his- 
tory oflost century in India has not carried out 
the dreams of these young enthusiasts It has 
had a soberei and a more wholesome Ies-.on to 
teaih Its lesson has boen briefly this, that what- 
India needs is not a denial of Religion but a re- 
formation of Religion, not leligioas Nihilism hut 
religious Rsnaissince. The purely negative road 
of ' root and bru.cli ’ destruction is alw.ys easy 
to follow, but it leads to an impair. It l llues a 
vacuum in human life, winch the Indian abhors. 

It neglects the enormous forces of good which me 
inherent in religion find f*,| s to utilize them The 
great Lucretius could say of the superstitions of 
ancient Rome- Ten, turn rtligu pot a, l nadtn m«lo- 
r«„. Cut Virgil was truer to history, when he found 

rJS*r pl *‘E ° r ' ■■ ii 

1 'tod, m™ of Ins Melon, th „ „ n<1 , jf Ro 

lml "“ M » J . a* -Wo oi k„«„ ],f e 
gon to pn», tint lo» .! « ligio „- fc. „ f lh , 

gn.tntnotn, Po,.o th.t „„ 

for tint o.fc , 3 mentioned here only 

forU^ sake of compi le ness a nd c , ntriat * 
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may bo stated thus:— “We see the utility of 
Religion : we Ree that it cannot ho ■ treated rr a 
negligible factor. I.et US therefoie, while our- 
selves emancipated, utilize it ns a power among 
the ignorant masses of the people. Let us 
employ even its superstitions, bigotries and fana- 
ticisms in our Nationalist propaganda, and make 
them potent weapons wherewith to popularise 
the national movement." 

Here, if RUch a temptation ever come to any 
of us, there is need cf a plain, blunt, moral 
answer. To net in such a manner is to net a 
pious fraud— and a fraud, however pioua, remains, 
a fraud all the Mine. Nationalism itself would 
not be wprth having at such a price, — the puce of 
falsehood. IMigion thus used us a tool would turn 
back on the liaml of the user, and in the end a 
new crop of superstitions and bigotues would 
apiiog op, choking evety healthy seed of Nation- 
'oliam that had been planted. 

(iii) The third position is that' which identifies 
the Nation with Religion. Tins identification has 
had in the past a remit k ible .histoi \ , bath in 
the But and in the West. It lias been one of the 
factors in human' thought which has moulded and 
fashioned the destinies of gieat peoples. We Gnn 
it expressed with extraordinary clearness in the 
history of the Jews. Their very idea of God was 
national, and it took them many centuries to rise 
to higher and nobler conceptions of the divine. 
To belong to the nntion was to belong to the na- 
tion’s religion. This conception re appeared in 
another and higher form among tho different 
countries of tho West, ns they emerged one by 
one from the struggle of the Reformation. Uui- 
founity in religion,’ or as it ra called “State 
religion *’ became a national doctrine. Those who 
Ibis uniformity, nhotbrr Hugenot. in 
„ „ KornMt Oillmlit. 1» K» e ).»4, u.ro 

«Uh «i» A 

• rf, irl. t.o religion er«te.i «,J. by sin. ws. 
i e d ss politicrWy imporstblo, Tim tnrtl.est 


range of thought only" reached to a condition in 
wiiicti one roligion, tfie State religion, predomin- 
ated, and another religion was Allowed on suffer- 
ance, with n forfeiture cf citizen rights on the 
part of those whopiofessed it. Absolute and un- 
reserved religious equality is only a Fery recent 
growth in the West. 

In the East various forms of national and reli- 
gious fusion have Ukcn place. Islam has gone 
forth as a conqueior in the lands where it has 
penetrated, — State and jeligior. advancing hand 
in hand together. Citizens of other religions have 
been toloratad os subjects by Islam rather than 
allowed equality of privilege." The Duddhist 
period in India maiks the highest growth of the 
epiiit of tolerance in the ancient woild. Tho 
Edicts oF Asoka are modern compared with the 
idigious Edicts of Rome under the Clears or of 
Rome under the Popes. China has also in her 
own practical way displayed considerable tolerance 
in her admission of new religions. * 

In India a ' nationalizing ' of tcligton lias Ufceu 
place in one remntkable form which is quite un- 
familiar to the West. The very soil of India 
itself has been made sacied am? ita great riwr* 
lime acquiied a halo of sanctity, which has lul 
on to diiine personification. Owing lu origin pro- 
hably to a prolonged retention of primitive forms 
of nature worship this religions idea attached to 
the very soil itself has beeoino an instinct among 
Hindus, coloured from age to Age with new senti- 
ment. To-day it is probably, in many llindu mind*, 
ope of the strongest emotional forces evoking lovo 
of country. We can feel the thrill of this senti- 
ment most potently in read i eg ISankim'i famous 
novel ‘ Ananda Moth* and, abate all, in the won- 
derful song that forms the refrain of that book — 

* Rmde Matamm.' We can see the same instinct 
taking another form in the millions of pilgrim* 

* It is imi»orUnt to notico here the new departure i" 
the present Turk i ill Co o«ti tut) on which now gives equal 
c itizrmhip to all. 
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the * right of private conscience * in religious mat- 
ters is one which eveiy civilised nation ought to 
respect. Rut to say that Religion end Nation- 
alism should be kept wholly a pm t, is the smest 
method of degrading both; for this cuts a man’s 
life in' two, and makes Nationalism inehgious 
and Religion un-national. Though religious be- 
lief rests ultimately in the private ronscience, and 
as such is an individual matter^ yet religion itself 
goes beyond this, and doei not deal merely with 
the individual but with society. Religion is es- 
sentially social, and therefore lias to do with the 
nation, — for ‘ national ’ is only * social ’ wiit 
large. The ‘separate compartment’ theory, thcic- 
fore, with regard to Religion and Nntionahsm | 
though at first sight it appears so plausible, pre- 
sents no final solution. The separation may, in* 
^deed, bemado in abstract thought; it can, how- 
ever,' hardly be made on any large seals m prac- 
tices without an incomplete and divided life 
ensuing. Even the Sanyatin or Hermit, who 
has retired from the world to the jungle, has 
again and again come back from Ms meditation 
to delivei lua message to mankind. The Ruddha 
of old came forth from his ascetic solitude, un- 
satisfied with its impeifect ideal, and inpienrh- 
ing human ajmpitby found his own internal 
peace. The apirituul principles at the back of 
national life rest upon a religious foundation. 

(v) What then is to bo our own position in 
India to day 1 Surely to held fast both to our 
religion and our nationalism, making our religion 
so puro and spiiitual, that it ircludea all that is 
high, and lofty in nationalism. We should not 
sterilize our religion by diverting it from the 
spiritual elements of nationalism, nor should we 
make atrophied our nstlonnlism by taking it 
wholly outside the pale oE our religion. "While it 
is true, on the one hand, that no man with a 
supreme faith in God can place bis nation before 

his faith, it « ‘•'l 1 '*' 1 ? true tbat no in G(>d 
can really bo supreme, if it contradicts that earned 


love of country, which God ILitnstlf his implanted 
in the human breast. 

Mazzini was the greatest patriot of the Nine- 
teenth Ccnttiiy. lie loved Ms country dearer 
than his own life. Yet there is nothing ho em- 
phasises moie strongly tlnn this, that the love 
of gods must come first, if the love of countiy'is 
to glow strong and vigorous. What to-day Is 
needed in India is not the consignment of reli- 
gion to some secondary place, but the purifying 
and uplifting of leligton to such a point, that 
the highest national ideals lead upward and on- 
ward to the still higher heights of faith in God. 

Moial and spiritual character,— this is the 
great reward offered to every true and wotlhy 
seeker after God. Moral nnd spiritual charac- 
ter,— these are the very cement and moi tar that 
make firm the fabi ic of the Nation, Herein lie* 
the true harmony and synthesis that we seek. The 
meeting point is on the moral and spiritual plane 
and we must rise to that point both fn our 
nationalism and in our religion. For permanence 
and stability, for strength and firmness of struc- 
ture, theiets only one material out of which to 
build a gieat nation, — moral and spiritual char- 
acter. 

‘ Only the trorahip of God and Truth ’ sal J 
Mazzini 1 con accomplish your national ideals . — 
Taretrcli: 

These were among the last wo ids Mazzini ever 
wrote, — his dying mesFnge, They come ocross 
the seas a messige to India to-day, and they 
should ha written on the heart of every Indian 
patriot. 

•The worship of God and Truth’! The Man 
with faith in God, the God of Truth and Righteous- 
ness, h«* a firm footing and a solid basis, II® 
knows and believes, with a glorious sincerity of 
conviction, that lie is working forward in the Ho® 
of the divine order of the progress of the world. 

If the temptation comes to him to make compro- 
mises, to pander to the lower tastes of the multi* 
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lei tuies. Rut that ' tbonU BtirauUw us to *11 
tl.o more efforts for supplying .thoso defects in 
,|,c eduction of ou-r children. It is the duty of 
every educated ».» to discover from his own ex- 
perience what defects could l.iivo been remed.cd 
in his Childhood, nod he will he f*1«r to tire 
'escred duties of parenthood it Ire *.«■»«» use In, 
utmost endenvours to remedy them in the. do- 
cation of hi. glorying children end the clnld.cn 
o! those svbo are under hie influence. 

Tl.e educated community of India re small, 
and though it, influence is not to he measured 
by numbers, and must grow reith the march of 
the times, .. have perhaps no right .to «!«*» 
from the Indian parent mere than from tl.e 
average parent in eny civilised country, r.op.e 
become ,= engrossed will, their .»«!««» 
potions and the duet of social and pohUcal atr, . 
that they forget the old-feehroned .dea that the 
'highest civic vi. tue "consists in ‘.tuning and 
bringing up children vrho .hall be worthy c.t.- 
sen, lint this excuse, Sucl, as it la, does net 
.dpi, to teachers at ell. It i. their sacred ell, ng 
to be entrusted with the wo.k of ,r..o.»g.l..ll- 
and it i. their duty to .tody every phase of 
cliild-naturo, in order that they may ™e «l » 
[acuities Of the little ones in furtherance of the 

l ' , ™t 5 is ! a''gibo as old as Horace that, no re- 
fuse to entrust tl.e navigation o! a .Up to an 
•fitful B ,ilor or the management of a horse to 
' ui egumtri.0, hot that w. think an, - 
' “d enough td look 

■ u,e ..oner vrerecoguis. the truth that mure 

hctVon end discrimination i, neeeawy mchwa- 
'the guardians of our child™., m.n.l, ska- 
1 8 , ideas, than in cl.oos.ng any other 

r “ ter ’ To have to de-il "»»* our complex 
persona ge u cuf , l0 ^ 8 0 f progress in 

l.fe, thegrei ^ education implies 
education an address tesehe.sai.it 


nn-Jiise to them. Get fresh ideas about your 
profession wherever you cart, and carry them out. 
Talk about your work. Discuss your methods 
with others who are successful in your profes- 
sion and observe their methods. Frequent 
libraries and learn alt you can about methods of 
teaching and tho psychology of children. EuiH 
up your own private library on your special 
subject. Make out a list of such books as 
MeMurry’s Elements of General Method, ‘Warners 
Study of Children, Howe's Physical Naturoof the 
Child, and a hundred other books that may he 
mentioned— read, mark, and inwaidly digest them. 
Do not take all that they say for Gospel truth* 
but let them stimulate jour thought and imagi- 
nation, and set to work to discover for yourself 
fiotn direct obs'rvallon ell tint applies specially 
to children in India in their natural surround- 
ings. A method which is good for England or 
America is not necessarily successful in India. 
Learn of the methods in use in all countries 
work out tho universal principles, and applf 
them in a practical spirit. Emicli the stock of 
the world's ideas by bringing your own person- 
ality and experience to bear on the subje»ta you 
bundle. Ever remember that your sphero of 
activity ia not «s nairow as some persons sup- 
pose, but that it ra tends to the whole of the 
nnture^of the growing child. 

There ia for too much proneness on the part 
of tearhera to neglect the physical nature of 
the child in concentrated attention on hia mind. 
No mistake can he more fatal. A prodig 100 * 
memory without the power of concentration or 
even n perfect mental equipment, without disci- 
pline,, setf-rcatniint, imd wbot may ho called 
«• emotional education *’ misses the, whole * ,m 
of life. The Memorandum attached to the Hevisrd 
Syllabus recently issued by the Jfoaid of Edu- 
cation in England is so eloquent on this subject 
that a ehntt quotation is permissible. 

•• The ediicitioml < fleet of exercises is Urgdf 
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dependent upon the Requisition by the child of 
habits of discipline and ordet, and of prompt 
and cheerful response to the word of command. 
In the process of learning the successive steps 
the memory is strengthened, and as the exer- 
cises become more advanced there is an increasing 
demand on the powers of concentration itnd 
initiative, and also on those of endurance and 
determination. The constant call foe self control 
Rnd self-restraint, far co-operation and harmonious 
working with others, helps to foster unselfishness 
and to promote a public spirit calculated to be 
valuable in after-life. Rightly taught, physical 
exercises should serve as a healthy outlet foi tha 
emotions, white the natural power of expressing 
thought*, feelings and ideas by bodily movements 
. ' 3 encouraged, a power which in ancient times 
was carefully and religiously cultivated, but 
which tends to disappear m modern conditions ” 
Hrw in a few words wo have the whole 
philosophy of drill, music, dancing, the fine arts, 
and education. Would that our teachers realised 
the dignity of their noble profession, and en- 
deavoured e irneatly ta c irry out the best ideals 
«f duty and humanity in lending our children 
and youth, consciously ami uncviiciou-Jy, to that 
higher spiritual atmosphere, in which there is 
tieuhei vice nor recrimination, neither hate nor 
b'gotrj , neither selfishness nor abject misery, 
hut all ia ennobled and purified by the divine 
IH J» of Love' * 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEESS.-An ac- 
count Of its origin au J growth. Full test of all the Pro- 
wdeatiil Addresses. Reprint of all the Congress Reso- 
lutions. Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. 
Notable utterances on the Movement Portrait* of an 
the Congress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100 pages. 
Crown Sro. Ra 1 To Subscriber! of tho “Indisn 
Review -RS.2-R, 
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Papular Representation in Legislative Councils 


Mr. NUtESII CHCNDER BEN GUPTA, UA, P..L. 


Cj^)Y Loid Cross's Act of 1892, the claim of 
jij the people of lnlis to have lepresent- 
* atives in the Legislative Councils was 
first lecogmsed But the function of the re- 
presentatives of the people in the Councils was 
then supposed to be to keep tbe Government in- 
formed of tbe thoughts and feelings of the people 
and to ail vive '.lit Government on legislation. The 
number of these rep icsentn fives was accordingly 
very small and thsir functions purely' advisory. 
They were to Im nominated to the Council by 
the Government though on the recommendation 
of Municipalities, District Boards and other elec- 
toral units and their powers were strictly con- 
fined to voting on legislative measures, making 
interpellations and discussing the Budget 
in a 6ort of academic way. 

Under the present Act and Regulations the 
position if the representatives of tho people have 
undoubtedly been considerably improved in piin- 
cipbs though the net practical result of the change 
iray not immediately be very appreciable. In 
the first place, they are now to sit in the Council ' 
as of right and not to owe their ^ tha 
nomination of the Government. This amounts 
to an acknowledgment that representatives of the 
people, as such, have a right to participate in the - 
legislation for the countrj. This right did not 
exist under the old rules and although it is limit- 
ed by extensive powers of the Government to 
disqualify candidates the change in principle need 
not be ignored. In the second place, the repre 
sentatives of the people are to sit in the Councils’ 
not as mere advisers but will have a determining 
voice in legislation though its fu„ c i ion ; Q ^ 
respects still continue to be largely advisory and 
the resolutions of the Council are not to be bind- 
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mg upon the Government but only to bo 
Icokel upon no recommendations.* Even in these 
nnttcm, however, wheniesolutions .re peeve, 1 by 
* '“io'ity of the Council or defected by a nar. 
row margin it may be expected tiiat the Govern. 

. ment will take duo note of them. Besides these; 
the provisions relating to the rules of business of 
the Council enlarge the powers and opportunities 
of the members to exercise control over the daily 
Administration of til® countiy. 

In these respects the new reforms ore worthy 
of all praise. The principle of the people's right 
tn Kgiehite being once recognised, we are suio 
we have only to trust to time to work out its 
logical consequences not l.y easy stages, hut through 
nges of storm and stress it rosy ho, hut surely 
though slowly. While thus congratulating 
ourselves on the recognition of this piinciple 
we can only confess to almost flat despair 
when wo como to examine how the piinciple has 
keen sought to kn carried into execution Tho 
representatives of the p-ople are to be in the 

Councils and they ate to have powera luitwhoaro * 
the representatives ? That is the cause of the 
question. 

In all schemes of rapt mutation what is sought ‘ 
to bo obtained is a reflection of public opinion 
in ita true pcrsp-clivo and tho scheme of lepro- 
sentntinn is pcifa* whhh lepiesents the differ- 
ent shouts or opinion in tho t tpresenlattae as- 
sembly in tbe same propoition in wliicb they 
exist in the constituencies. Yet this is exactly the 
principle which has been most recklessly flouted 
in the scheme which the Government cf India 
lias presented befoie ns. We recognise that it is 
impossible to attain to perfection in these matters' 
without practice and are ’ willing to make all 
allowance for errors of calculation and imper- 
fections in detail Hut this principle mnst be 
strictly recognised. Tbe Government of India in 
its scheme has however all but openly disavowed 
this principle and violated it ruthlessly in work- 
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■ ng out tbe debuts. So soon as tl.e Government 
proposed to give lMiomed.ni representation in 
rare" of their numbert, tl.e p.incipl. was given 
op. But in giving them tl,i, apeebd represen. 
tafon tl,» way i„ wbiel, it b„ baen given, 
the,.,, veatige of ,l„ principle nnJir 

We do not deny tb.t minor, ’tie, aro entitled 
to .dr,,,,!, representation. But lb. rapresen. 
*“™ 10 doe. „„ t 

•In. principle For, i„ tl„ Cr „ p , 

■re not tie only minority >nJ 

•lough other, nigh, b. important it i, 

Just to d.pri.o thoni on 

pi Mentation wh,„oorer-o„ the p,r„ c ip,. 

minontiea alould bo represented. Secondly, M.ho- 

zrrr" ,io -i-tata 

am G 'n T '" »'« » rep™ 

.e,.t.t„a Government would desire to ,„ n L- 

»w't"!r ,d , be ’ ’ P ' CiC ° P0,!liC ' 1 ».,t 

M. .omedaoa form . .preilie body „„,y 

- laet bodi “ "»> <« «»> «» 

OU r^V I " m ''• Vb • o' on. parti, 

riilvr political p.m„.,!, n today ,. t 

m-i rare, „ M[h ,p.„g tnto( 

tie m„„„ „f lb.,, 

nuglttaginto t,.i„ k dilJb,c„i,j tiiey n.iglt 
reprreent dive,., poll, ieal iotei'esl 
If .len, ties,., ... oc|iJwi<i|oi 
relit, political intetv.t they * 

;pet„l i.pcMentation, If tie, do, I., tlem hare 
lie . per, a ,r r „«, ^ 

lot as embodying that aprei,, poi,; io ,| , 

easy torn. „,,,t impost. miI[ 
deli., u, on oi aucli intere.t would w 
Even admitting H,.t ,|,„ ,M,, 1, 

*.“ W to eepreaentation, th.ir 

" ; l ” M Proportion', 

Irr of their ,ote,a a* compared witl, 

°o *1. principle of rrpr„,„tatio„ of 
mioontaodl •l.tianree.s.ry , b . ' 

mino-ity ,. not excioded f™, „p,«ent.tf.n 
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or adequate representation by reason of their 
being in a minority in every constituency but 
that they get a number of representatives propor- 
tionate to their absolute numbers in the country 
You may take into consideration the importance 
of the minority if you like but jon cannot 
introduce such an elusive principle into a concrete 
scheme of representation except by cstimain g the 
wealth and education of the people belonging to 
the minority. To secure a recognition of this 
principle of the importance as distinguished from 
mere numbers the only way seems to bo to hat * 
regard to theta two element* in the framing of 
the electoral tolls which are to fnrm-h the basis 
of the calculation of the proportion of members 
in the Council. 0 i ft pinper mheme of i< piesen 
tatlon of minoi ities no other way wni' open To 
give a minority by virtuo of sm.li minority a 
position of dominance in legislative Councils m 
to make the whole principle of representation 
•bind on it* hard; and jet this is what has been 
done in some places. 

This is not all If any comm unit) is to 
have specie! representation it is of the utmost 
importance that its members should not have a 
double vote. This point was so clearly recog 
nisod by Lord Morley himself in hm memorable 
despatch that it is needles* to dilate it more fully- 
Yet th# scheme, as it i->, gives a double repre- 
sentation to every Mahometan, fii»tlj, •*_* 
member of the general community and secondly, 
»s a Mahomedan. It is easy tv see that on 
the scheme that has been ultimately devise! it 
would be very difficult if not impossible to pre- 
**nt this double voting tf the representation 
through local bodies be held not to give Mabo- 
ttedac* adequate representation then some special 
provision must be made for them. At the same 
tune the Mehonedaft in order to have th* privi- 
lege of electing members to the Co moils should 
not W deprived of their right to rote to the !<*»! 
bodies; for the function of these bodies embraces- 
3 


other things than voting for members of the 
Council. Lord Morley'* own scheme of Electoral 
Colleges was not an ideal arrangement, but on the 
existing basis of tepresen tatton, it would seem to 
have gone along the right path. The scheme was, 
however, smothered without adequate considera- 
tion by the combined e Oorts of the Government 
of India and the Moslem League. In the heat of 
the discussions it was utterly forgotten that by 
suitable alterations it might be adapted to meet 
every legitimate demand of the Mahomed&ns. 
Thus for one thing members of the Electoral 
College might lie etectcd not from District Boards 
and Municipalities but by a special vote of the 
electors for this pm pose, leaving it open tn per- 
sons of different political pm suasions to form 
e-pnrate batches provided that the minimum num- 
ber of persons in each batch should be fixed and 
tl»* number of members to be elected by each 
batch proportioned to the number of electors. In 
the second place, it might bo left open to the 
minorities in diQerent Electoral Colleges to com- 
bine to form a separate constituency instead of 
making them vote with the constituency to which 
they belong By this means the two objections 
urged bj Muhoroedaiia against Laid Murley’e 
scheme could be empty met. If the Mahometans 
really represent a different political persuasion, 
on Lord Morley’s scheme they might in many 
places be shut out by reason of their minority in 
the firat place fren. the local bodies and in the 
second pi ice ever, if a small number could get in, 
they might be overwhelmed by the superior num- 
ber of the persons of other persuasions in the 
matter of the election of Mahomedan delegates. 
By providing for voting for the Electoral Coll- 
eg* by voluntary batene*. the first difficulty would 
be surmounted and the second one might similarly 
be met by the voluntary grouping together of 
members of different Colleges or by each College 
votirg.on the scheme suggested by J. S. Mill in 
hia i.eprvs-rtafir* CereraDient, not for the cacdi- 
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dates from their own Division only but for all the 
candidates from the Province, I fail to see what 
reasonable objection could be urged from any side 
to a scheme like this. It would secure the adequ- 
ate representation of all classes u ud no vote should 
be overwhelmed by a dominant majority in any 
constituency. It would at the same time prevent 
double voting and any suggestion of n justice. 

This simple adaptation of the scheme did not 
evidently suggest itself to anybody and the scheme 
of Electoral Colleges was, therefore, unceremoni- 
ously, thrown out. Tho only alternative to this 
wm to give personal replantation to tho Mu ho- 
medansnt all stages, though tho Hindus and 
other eommtinitie# hare to be content with elec- 
tion by two or three stages at every stage of 
which tho people’s voico is hugely diluted by 
the introduction of that of Government nomi- 
-nees. 

The gross injustice of this plan would lie patent 

everybody on the slightest consideration. It 
h an injustice to'ron-JIahoniedans as well n* to 
Mahomedans who happen to bo in a minority in 
tbciT community. On non-Mahomedans the in- 
juatiee operates In tiro different ways, firstly, by 
reason of the different principles of election in 
the two communities and secondly, by reason of 
the unduly larfje number of Mahomedans that ate 
necessarily brought into the Council by reason of 
the impossibility of calculating the real propoition 
of competent voters. 

The representation of the non-Mnhomedans, 
whatever the effect might bo, doe* not really re- 
present the will of tho people. In the first place, 
members of the District Board* and Municipalities 
. who are elected by popular vote are tl o*e whom 
people trust to conduct m»ttm of Municipal ad- 
ministration properly. They are not necessarily 
pien to whoa the people trust their conscience al- 
together. The rote of these members therefore re- 
present* the will of the people only in tbs n.o-t 

indiw* »»a lor"'"* B "‘ "™ «•»» 


votes are nut nil tho votes that count— there are 
tho nominated membeis, who must be looked upon 
as representing the Executive Government. It 
is inteiesting to compare the proportions of the 
votes of elected and nominated members in tho 
different constituencies for the Council. Thus 
the Bengal Municipalities taken as a whole hate 
892 elected membeis as agiinst 845 nominated 
members and the Bengal District nnd Local 
Ib-aids hive 1509 elected members os against 1,030 
nomimted membeis. In tho Calcutta Munici- 
pality the number elected by the diflVjent wsi-Js 
is 25 and that by special bodies like the Chamber 
of Commerce 25 as agiinst 50 nominated ro«m- 
fxn* fi. the Calcutta University which leturn* 
a member there are 5 J\ Hows elected by Gra- 
dual, m, '> by the Fellows of the University and 90 
no mi r nted. It is member* elected by ’these 
constituencies that are supposed to represent the 
oj in ion of the people in the matter of sending re- 
pri-hentatives to the Council*. The ’will «f the 
imiii (dual voters who form the ultimate consti- 
tuent* is not giwn out at all in the election of 
•he memW of the Council an d in the second 
place such of their tepresentntives ns are appoint- 
ed to Local Councils do not necessarily have a 

determining voice Ir. the election. ’Besides tbi«, 
minorities are excluded by triple filtration. The 
majority id vt tee of the delegates which deter- 
mines the membership is a representative not of 
majority of the entire number of votes in their 
cinstituerx ie* but the majority of their majority, 
for, tills delegate again is elected by a majority. 
Thii majority again represents not the majority- 
of the elector* to Mur.icip.1 Councils but the 
majority of those' who have been elected by* 
tnaj-.rity — sometime* aery narrow — ’of tbc popu- 
lar votes. Thu* rotnotitics are excluded by three 
*tage* of selection, although it is quite conceivable 
that if * vote had ben, taken of the original 
con«titutht« the loer in the fight night 
-haie bad an oitrw helming majority. 
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This system therefore repiesents tha vote of 
the people only constructively. But the Maho- 
metans vote directly. Each qutlified elector gives 
his vote directly to the intending candidate n< t 
only for the Provincial Council, hut in the inse 
of most provinces, also to the Supieme Council. 
There is all the difference in the woild, therefore, 
between this vote of Mahomedans and the very 
thin dil ition of a \ote that a non- Mahomedan 
elector has. It prat tic illy amounts to this that 
Mahomedans have a franchise while the non Mabo 
medan has none — for, compared with this duett 
vote, the value of the vicarious repiesentation of 
non-Mahomedans is practically nil 
Then again, it is to bo piesumed that the 
number of Mahomedan repiesentatives in each 
Council was determined by the pioportion of the 
Mahomedan to tha non Mahomedan population 
Now, the true basis for fixing the number of 
representatives ought to be the number of quali- 
fied voters and not that of the general population 
Every Mahomedan is not a voter, his qualifications 
must come up to a particular standard in order 
to entitle him to a vote. Now, is there any 
means of estimating the number of non-Maho- 
medans who cume up to the standard required 
in a voter ? On the present scheme there is no 
means of estimating the ttuo proportion of non. 
Mahomedan voters to Mahomedan voters It is 
quite possible, nay, it is really most likely, that 
although the total number of Mahomedans in any 
Province might represent a fairly large portion of 
its population, the numoor of properly qualified 
electors in comparison with that of noil Mahome- 
dans might represent a much lower ratio. If 
that should 1 be so, the small number of Mahome- 
dan electors appropriate to themselves a number 
of seats which bear no proportion to their rela- 
tive numbers but belong properly speaking to the 
entire Mahomedan community. In this way by 
relying upon a fal^e pioportion in calculating the 
number of s«ats to be reserved to Mahomedans, a 


small number of Mahomedans have been permit- 
ted to dominate over the Councils by the large 
number of their seats. 

So, by adopting two different principles for the 
election of Moslem and non-Moslem repiesenta- 
tives, a double injury has been inflicted on the 
general community A class of men have been 
given a direct voice in the election of members 
while the general community has none, and a very 
laige number of seats has been unjustly given to ft 
emiil cliss on the strength of the numbers of a 
laige r community to which this class belongs 
By the simple amendment of Lord Morlsy’s 
scheme of Electoral Colleges which I have suggest- 
ed above the evils of the present system of elec- 
tion — a id officials swear that there are many evils 
(bid. pa peis relating to Constitutional reform in 
India, Vols II and III ) — might be minimised. 
Even the principle of 1 impoi tunoe 1 as judged by 
wealth and education might be given effect to by 
considering these matters in framing the electoral 
roll All legitimate demands* of Mahomedans 
would have been met and no injustice inflicted on 
any community whatsoever It is to be wondered 
that with a great drctple of John Stuart Mill as 
om Secretary of State, we could not stumble upon 
thisschrme Now, the Adoption of such a scheme 
is wholly out of question. For, the personal fran- 
cbiso now given to Mahomedans cannot bo taken 
away and tlio friends of Constitutional reform in 
India, no matter to what party or community they 
belong, would resent any such unconstitutional 
measure on the part of the Government. If jus- 
tice is to he done, and reform in the Constitution 
made so os to secure a representation of poputar 
opini >o in the Councils in their true perspective, 
that reform must now be sought along other 
lines 

The only solution is to give personal represen- 
tation to all persons Moslems and non-Moslems 
and to adopt the same system of election for all 
communities. This would make it possible to 
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have a true idea of the proper proportion of quali- 
fied electors and to arrange the number of seats 
accordingly, and it would dispense with the neces- 
sity that now exists for giving Mahomedans a 
doable franchise. But by far the better scheme 
of special representation would in that case be to 
fix the minimum number of voters for each elec- 
toral unitand to permit voluntary grouping of vo- 
ters from different constituencies to form separate 
constituencies. Or, by adopting Mill’s scheme of 
voting for all the candidates of the Province at 
each constituency, every minority of sufficient 
importance would he saved from being swamped by 
the majority and get an adequate number of mem- 
bers. On this scheme the Mahoraedans, in so far 
as they represent a separate political interest, will 
have adequate representation, but no Mahomedan 
should be forced to vote with the mnjouty of 
Mahomedans but will have liberty to vote with 
any other community where his vote would 
.count. This would be a scheme based on justice 
/and equality. 

In any case, personal franchise cannot be de- 
nied to nonjMussulmans now that it haa been 
given to Mussulmans. The next step in the re- 
form of the Councils, which must come soon if 
justice is to be done, would have to be personal 
suffrage and non-Mussulmans should combine to 
make a strenuous agitation for tile same privilege 
of personal representation that has b«»en giver, to 
the Mussulman. The remedy against the present 
scheme of injustice is not a perpetuation of this 
injustice by props of special representation of this 
qr that community but a grant of personal fran- 
chise to every Indian considered qualified to vote. 
If Mahomedans have got a great deal more than 
ourselves, let us strive to get what they l,ave got 
and not seek to cut down their privileges. I do 
not think that Mahomedans or, in fact, any com- 
munity or interest can oppose our just claims 
for personal franchise. 

If this personal franchise is given, cienthe 
Echeme that has now been adopted— minus the 
nlan of elections— would be a real advance. As 
it stands now in spite of the ostensible advance 
rnsde in respect or the number and powers of the 
memben from the people, in most of ^ the pro- 
vinces if net in M 
illusory than real* 


TWO BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


THU REV. G. FITTENDRIGH, M. A. 


QSWJNBUIINE more th m most liteiary men 
yjp has mi tiered fiom undue depreciation dur- 
1 ir.g his life-time and excessive eulogy since 
his death Now that the glamour of the past few 
months is pissing away it may be possible to 
arrive at a juster estimate of Ills contribution to 
prose literature To speak of Swinburne ns if 
he alone were the depository of knowledge of the 
Elisabeth ins is obviously due to ignornnce or ex- 
aggeration. There are many workers in that field 
to-day. But it is probably turn that next to 
Charles Lamb, (o whom the fiiet placo must al- 
wajs bn given, we are indebted to Swinburne for 
the pLce that the Elizabethan dramatists hold in 
the public estimation *to day. In season and out 
of season he IrnB insisted on their claims to admira- 
tion In his ‘Studies and Essaje,' his critique 
on George Chapman, his ‘Study of Shakespeare,' 
liia ‘Study on Ben Jonson’and now in this his 
last work ‘The Age of Shakespeare* ' he has 
throughout his life magnified the subject that lay 
nearest to his hem t How fir he has succeeded 
in ci eating a truly appreciative public is by no 
means clear, hilt he has not failed in impressing 
his renders with the f.ict tint the EHzobethan 
dramatists are n stoiehouse of poetic beauties, and 
in not a few cases of very conspicuous dramatic 
power, lie has done so too with a facility of ex- 
pression and a copiousness of diction that com- 
mand admiration Nevertheless his style is in one 
respect vicious. He lays on his colours with too 
thick a brush, nis gift of vituperation la only 
equalled by his powers of lavish praise, and this 
habit of over-emphasis will, we believe, prove fata! 

• 77^ Age of Sliakttptnrt Rr Atgernon Charles 
Swinburne. (London, Cbstto »nd Wind as) 
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to his permanent influence. The volume before 
ns is not lacking in illustratiors of this very 
obvious defect. Christopher Marlowe was to 
Swinburne “ The first gi eat English poet" To 
Chaucer and Spencer he denies the name of great 
poet. The generous judgment of Goethe on the 
“ Faustus," “is mote than sufficient to counter- 
balance the slighting or the eneenog references 
to that magnificent poem which might have been 
expected from the ignorance of Byron or tne in- 
competence of Hallara.” “Nor was ever ar.y 
great vn iter's influence upon Ins fellows more utter 
ly and unmixedly an influence for good He first 
and he alone, guide 1 Shakespeare into tne right 
way of work." 

If we turn to Webster we find the same excess. 
The crowning gift of imagination was given 
except by exceptional fits nrd starts — to none of 
the poets of their time but only to Shakespeare 
and Webster. Thomas Campbell is “ apparently 
ignorant, and incapable of understanding, that as 
there is no poet morally nobler than Webster, so 
there is no poet ignobler in the moral senso than 
Euripides, while as a dramatic artist -the de- 
generate tragedian of Alliens, cornered to tLe 
second tragic dramatist of England, is a" a muti 
lated monkey to a well-made man.” 

Thomas Dekker “ for gentle grace of inspiration 
* *nd vivid force of realism is eclipsed at his very 
best by Shakespeare's self alone.” We might have 
imagined that Charles Kingsley would have been 


ternat cntici«m which would enabte us to decide as 
boldly as Mr Gifford does that all the indecency 
is Dekker’ s, and all the poetry 13 Messenger's ' ’ 

Of John Marston he writes that the brief fourth 
Act of ‘‘Antonio and Melliila” is “the most aston- 
ishing and bewildering production of belated 
human genius that ever distracted or discomfited 
a student " Our present text of “ Macbeth ” he 
calls the “ miserably defaced and villainously 
garbled text ” left us by the editors. Of Lamb 
he writes “ to attempt the praise or the descrip- 
tion of anything that has been praised or des- 
cribed by Lamb would usually be the veriest 
fatuity of presumption," 

We might follow Swinburne in detail through 
the whole volume, through his critiques on 
Middleton, Rowley, Hey wood and Tourneur, and 
in alt we find the same tendency to extravagance 
of eulogy, or absurd censure. His weapon in the 
fight is not the delicate rapier, but the heavy 
bludgeon While, therefore, we are "indebted to 
Swinburne for a fresh appieciation of the Elisa- 
bethvos we cannot believe that his judgment 
will have any very large or permanent influence 
on the criticism of that age. 

Of Mr Canning's volume* less need be said. It 
consists of a study of the six Plays of Othello, 
Macbeth, King John, Richard the Second, Henry 
the Fourth, and the Meriy Wives of Windsor. 
Four of tbe*e studies havo already appeared, 
and only Othello and the Merry Wives are new 


epamd the lash, yet note tie following gem. 
“Not oven when his unwary and 'unscrupulous 
audacity of self-confidence impelled Charles King- 
sley to challenge John Henry Newman to the 
duel of which the upshot left him gasping so pite- 
ously on the ground selected for their tournament 
—not even then did the author of * Hj potia ’ dis- 
play such a danng and immedicable capacity of 
misrepresentation based on misconception as when 
this most ingenuously disingenuous of all contor- 
versiahits avowed himself aware of no canons of in- 


Mr. Canning's writings are now pretty well- 
known. His first volume was one simitar to the 
present volume, beifig hke this a study of Shakes^ 
peare'a Plays, but he has not confined his literary 
studies to the great dramatist, he wrote a book 
on “ History in Scott’s Novels ”, which 


" llcn *“ appeared. 

wi,y hooks oo Sh.kepo.n » rilte , ia 

n ot .ltog.ther obvio us. Xh.y m , rM bj 
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any special freshness or originality. They are, 
indeed, independent studies, and hare n certain 
value on that account, but the measure of their 
value depends on the soundness of jndgment 
exhibited by the author, and it i* this soundness 
of judgment that wo fait to see, Take, for ex- 
ample, the study of ' Macbeth To Mr Canning, 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth ere little more than 
sordid assassins, without redeeming or elevating 
characteristics. 11 Throughout these cov ardly 
atrocities, Macbeth and his wife are exposed to 
no risk, and yet they exhort, praise, and animate 
each other in grand language, worthy of a true 
hero and heroine, which is entirely owing to 
Shakespeare’s genius and fanny, their acts and 
designs being alike incompatible with true cour- 
age or heroic sentiment of any kind Surely 
there Is here much confusion of thought There 
is the underlying supposition that Shakespeare in 
here writing history, and what is great in his 
characters U due to him and not to tnemaelves. 
llut Shakespeare is not writing history The 
whole conception is his characUi i notion and 

langungo alike. It is true there is a historical 
foundation, which the poet however disregards 
when lie chooses. Criticism like "the above aims 
its shaft, not at the character of Macbeth, hut 
at tlia dramatic art of the poet. If the language 
of the drnmntit pcrion<e is incompitible with 
their characters the fault rests with Shakespeare. 
Again ir. speaking of the witches Mr. Canning 
nays “ In reality, Rfsehetfi saw them in a dream, 
or may have wet three artful women”. With the 
Utter alternative we need net concern ourselves, 
but manifestly the former alternative is erroneous, 
or bow could Btnquo have similarly seen and 
spoken with them? In any case in a serious 
study it is not sufficient to pass from the witch 
scene without some attempt to ascertain which of 
the no diverse alternatives is the more probable. 
We cannot feci that Shakespearian criticism is 
g „,tlj .av.ne^i ky lb. ptmt roltim.. 


The Value of Deep Cultivation In Agriculture. 

DY MR. R. PA LIT. 

Ixtte Editor “ Thr Indian Economist. ' 


UIl countrymen while alivo to the agri- 
vultwral Ympromnerta of tlifc country often 
oveilook those common facts in agriculture 
that go to constitute its very essence. If we 
enquire into the fundamental principles on which 
the gieat success of modern agriculture is based, 
we find them three in number :~Deep cultivation 
— Judicious and ample manuring and — Selection 
of seed We are certainly within the inark when 
we say, that the general adoption of these prin- 
ciples in England, under the fostering care' of 
gieat and wise landlords, has nearly trebled its 
agricultural production. Germany owes its suc- 
cess in agriculture to the great Leibig and it i* 
to the wealth and forethought of England's groat 
Landlords, that Englishmen owe the successful in- 
trcduition into practical sgricolture of those scienti- 
fic print iples, whi-h at one time the whole of Europe 
considered to be senseless effusions of a diseased 
brain When Leibig'a great genius comprehended 
the true principles on which vegetable growth 
depended, principles which were destined to open 
a new era f jr agriculture, when he proclaimed 
them lr> the woild and deduced their bearings up- 
on agriculture, the practical agriculturist rose in 
opposition, and apparently proved by facta that 
Laibig'ft theories were wrong. Ferhap* our lead- 
ers will remember what a violent discussion took 
place at the time between science and practice. 
But IiSibig** genius row equal to the occasion# 
r»«hly he had uttered his theories; patiently and 
slowly he set to work to prove them, and when 
twelve years after, he finished hi* task, and pub- 
lished the result* in hie “Natural Laws of Hus- 
bandry" hi* enemies were put to the Ma«h for 
thiir rashness of opposition, and fits experiments 
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were welcomed by every scientific man in Ger- 
many. For bis experiment! proved every one of 
the scientific principles he had laid down, with the 
exception of his supposition that, as plants absorb 
their miner&t food in a state of solution in water^ 
this food must exist in a soluble fotm in the soil. 

He found out afterwards that such was not the 
case, and that the mineral plant-food m arable 
soil, enters into peculiar combinations, which 
though da ipaia insoluble in water, become imme 
diately soluble in that medium, when Oamoaa and 
Exosmoaa and the vital force »f pi mt life aie 
brought to bear upon them. He crowned his 
work b) discovering, wli&t is now called tha physic- 
al combination of available mineral plant food »>* 
arable *ojls. He explained that the cultivating 
processes of husbandry, meant but the develop 
ment of available mineral pi wit-food fiom their 
unavailable chemical combinations, by the action 
of atmospheric influences ; to be arrested, as soon os 
rendered soluble in water, by the physical attrac- 
tion of the surrounding particles of arable soil He 
explained what is the difference between the arable 
surface soil of agricultural fields, and then unar- 
able subsoil and how to increase tho quantity and 
to improve the quality of ngricultunl pioduie, 
by deep cultivation. 

X think it was some forty years ago, that the 
columns of Agricultural papers ir Europe, 
teemed with records of experiments regarding 
deep cultivation, the favourable results or which 
convinced even the most eorservatn e farmer. 
Desp cultivation, we may say, the le fore, is now 
»n acknowledged fundamental principle of agri- 
culture, and it has more than double! the agri- 
cultural capabilities of some districts in England. 

Eut here it will be opportune to diaw atten 
tion to the difference betwean deep cultivation 
and deep ploughing, which is an essential one. 
Ueep ploughing briugs the under, or subsoil of 
fields to the surface, not always, be it remembered, 
an advisable procedure ; while deep cultivation. 


or subsoiling, leaves the subsoil in its original, 
position and only stirs and loosens it, rendering 
it permeable to atmospheric influences, and thus 
increases the depth of the surface soil without 
producing any evil consequences. 

As a general rule, deeper ploughing should be 
done gradually, that is, the process of deepening 
should be the work of some time. There aro soils 
that may be deepened at once and in one opera- 
tion, without nny hid result; but such soils aie 
scarce On fully 90 per cent, of our cultivated 
land, it would bo unwise to increase the depth of 
the soil suddenly by deepei ploughing, as the raw 
subsoil thus brought to the suiface would lesson 
the productiveness of the surface soil, until by ex- 
posure to the chemical action of atmospheric 
influences, it loses its pernicious properties, nnj 
becomes fitted for the support of plant life. 
There are very few instances in which it is eafe 
to bung up by deeper ploughing moie than 2 
inches of the subsoil during a year; indeed, if the 
soil wns an orJinary one, and it became necessary 
that it Rhould be ploughed 6 inches deeper than 
it had formerly been ploughed, ive should prefer 
to arrive at the desired result in four years, instead 
of three , though we had a j lentiful supply of lime 
and of otbei manures, wo should be satisfied with 
a much less time to affect it. If deeper tillage 
>S therefore, to be attempted by means of the 
plough, it will be wise to proceed gradually; but 
if by the means oF the subsoiler or cultivator 
the desired depth may be obtained at once, as no 
harm can result therefrom, it is necessary that 
these distinctions should be remembered 

No soil can suffer deep tillage, if the « ube0 iler 

or the cultivator only, is used; but deeper tillage 
by the plough may, for a time, produce injurious 
results, partly from physical, and partly from 
chemical influences The new soil brought to the 
surface may be soapy and retentive, and thus may 
render the lind d.ffieult to bring into a condition 
fit for the reception of the seed ; or the raw soil 
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.may contain salts in chemical combinations, which 
are injurious to plant-life, and which under expo- 
sure to atmospheric agencies, must assume new 
combinations before healthy crops can bo produc- 
ed. These injurious agencies may be neutralized 
by exposure to atmospheric influences, but a long 
time is needed to effect this; however, by the 
liberal use of lime and of other manuics much can 
be done to facilitate the changes, needed to restore 
the soil to a healthy stat“. 

Bearing in mind now, what dup cultivation 
has done for England and other countries, the 
shallow cultivation of Indian ngrienltuie hns been 
regarded aa one of ila greatest f \ult* Before the 
introduction of deep cultivation into EnglxnJ, the 
usual depth to which soil a as cultivated anl was 
arable, was five inches, it is now more than double 
that. The average depth to which eod is culti- 
vated* in India is tin re and-n-italf inches; and 
when we come to enquire why this shallow culti- 
vation, wo are told that such has been the habit 
of the cultivator from time immemorial. Nothing 
could be said against the sjstem, it pi vnts confined 
their area of mineral fod absorption, to the 
depth nf three and a -halt inches »f their roots 
would descend unlj that depth and not further. 
But when we find that plants wherever possible, 
send their loots down into the subsoil, and when 
this is stirred or deeply cultivated, that they 
double and treble their root sm face, and that He 
yield stands in direct piopnrtion to the greater or 
lews mot surface, then. Indeed, we cannot estimate 
too highly the introduction of Jeep cultivation 
into India, nor advocate it loo strongly. J«il>ig 
attaches the utmost importance to deep and effici- 
ent tillage, ** so agricultural tasi*. He aaja 
“The agriculture ha* to do with the soil alone ; 
it Is only through it that he is able to exercise aw 
immediate influence on plants. The attainment 
of all hi* objecta in the voost comfUt* and pro- 
fitable manner, presuppose* the exact knowledge 
of the effective chemical conditions for the life of 


plants in the soil ; it fuither presupposes perfect 
acquaintance with the food of plants ar.d the 
eouice from which it is derived, as well as with 
the means for rendering the soil suitable fornutri* 
.tion, combined with experience and skill in em* 
ploying them in a proper way, and at the right 
time ” Science has indicated, that in tho sub'oil 
wo should seek for increased profits, for it teaches 
us that in the great majority of soils, the earth 
at every depth contains a certain portion of tho 
elements of plant-food, which only requires aeration 
and amelioration by disturbance, drainage, and 
manure, oi by leu ruing, to tender them gradually 
available ns plant-food 

But there «■» another phase which enters laigely 
into the question, when considering the advant- 
age# of deep cultivation in India. It 5s tho 
scarcity agunst drought, which crop# on doeply* 
tultivatcd soil enj »y, that make# the general in- 
trod(u.Lion of this system into India so important 
a measure, worthy alike the most earnest con- 
sideration* of the rulera and the ruled.- In the 
year 1869, some experiment# were made by Mr. 
Ilivett Cumae on the subject of deep cultivation 
otid the result# were pronounced to have been 
satisfactory. Then again Mr. Robertsun, of Mad- 
ras Government Farms, made some experiments in 
deep cultivation in the 3 ear 1875, and ho said 
that the plant# were “remarkably luxuriant 
that grew on the land.” One Mr. Harman car- 
ried out some experiment# in deep cultivation on 
tbs Bangalore Experimental Farm "in 1877, 
and the result waa equally striking. Wo are 
told by the same authority that a rice crop 
sown on me of the plot# of the Bangalore Ex- 
perimental Farm j lelded rice at the rate of 
nearly 3,000 Jl*. per acre. Tho crop grown 
dry without any irrigation yielded a result meet 
astonishing during a season cf prolonged, 
drought, tbs K-crrt of surem beirg deep cuUi- ' 
ration. In our country rico has always been ^ 
considered a crop requiring eueh an ex fees cf 
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I would gladly subject myself to bud treatment, 
if I could only seo him once. This is infatua- 
tion without reason, I am told. Am I then an 
opium eater who requires his sccustomeJ dose, 
they say. I know it not — but this I know — I do 
not thank my mother-in-law for the sy ropithy 
she give3 me, my heart grows bitter, and 1 wish 
she would leave him unroproached. 

Now it is nearly a fortnight since he went and 
not once have I seen him. Messengers are sent 
to him, but tbe sad reply is evei the same — “ II» 
is not there, the house is locked 

His mother's anxiety knows no bounds, nnd 1 
—I know neither food nor sleep There is my 
child, I press him to my heart in agony ; I in- 
voke tho name of God ; my tonne seems too 
great for one frail heart to bold 

Still the gods watch over mortals, anil in their 
pity they give solace to the weeping 

It was nearly daybreak I h \d wept through 
the long hours of the night, when Nature claimed 
her own and 1 fell asleep. Then I dieamt a 
dream, Btrange and wondrous. I saw the sky 
illuminated with a light of transcendents) glory, 
and in this light appeared n woman. She waved 
her hand and a rose was wafted towards me 
•* Take this, my child,” she spoke softly, ** wear 
it in your hair, and your lord will love you.” I 
took the flower and awoke. It was scarcely yet 
dawn, but I roso hastily, and hurrying to my 
mother-in-law, told her what I had seen. 

“ Have you the flower V 
“ No, I saw the flower in my dream.” 
m Dear Child ,”she said, M go to the temple of 
Kali, get that Bower and wear it. Make haste, 
no time should be lost .” 

II. 

We live at B h o wan i pore, the temple cf Kali is 
not far from our home. I had been there before 
.omwrtricktn le»rt to I ho 


goddess. But this time as I pissed the stream of 
sacrificial blood and got to the threshold of the 
Sanctuary I felt dizzy, my head reeled. 

How hideous this picture of Kali 1 I hear the 
unbeliever exclaim. But he knows it not that 
to the Hindu devotee Kali is sublime, having 
been made fair by faith As to the trusting child 
the mother is nl way a beautiful, l>« she ever 80 
plain in the eyes of others, sj tho simple trusting 
mind’of a worshipping people see in Kali only the 
indwelling benign gi. ice of the Divinity. But I 
saw her to-day in her cruel aspect. For the first 
time in my life I realised how ten ible «he is 
having befoiB my eye* the stream of blood, that 
ever flows from the innocent victims, and with 
my mind beholding still the vision of celestial 
beauty that came to me in the night. It 
was this contrast that made me sec Kali as 
never I had seen her before. Her tongue pro- 
trudes from her mouth, she holds a weapon in on* 
hand and a bleeding human head in nn other. 
And although 1 lad been taugK that Kali Mess- 
es with hfi other two hards, and I myself had 
often felt the power of her blearing, to-day I saw 
her only in her relentless mood, I saw tho extern- 
al Kali only. Was this the reflection of that 
vision of beauty that I had seen in my dream ? I 
shrank back in fright at beholding her, but when 
I recalled the appiritiun of my sleep, my heart 
became filled with new hope.. My mingled emo- 
linns . overpowered me, nnd at the door of’the 
Sinctuary my strength left me and I dropped. 

IJmi, the maid who accompanied me, get 
frightened »«>d called out for help. The officiat- 
ing priest, who knew me, brought holy water from 
the Sanctuary and sprinkled it ever roe. I heard 
him advising my maid to take her mistroas froo) 
tbe crowd. He pointed out a tree, “Take her 
there ” be faid , 11 she may rest there.” 

To tbe shadow nf that tree I w m taken and 
tbbr* I lay in a semi-conscious stole. There was 
another woman there. 
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III. 

Several days had passed since then. It was 
about noon, when an old woman, quite a stranger 
came into the house. She did not stop to intro- 
duce Wselt, but called out rather unceremoni- 
ously, “Good ladies, here are jour ornaments. 
The Bala paid off his debts and told me to bung 
these things to you. Now please look over them 
and sea that they are all tight.” 

Mother stood as one struck dumb. But the 
nevec-petplexed Umi found her tongue, “ Ave 
maler ! The Balm, has come to bis old self 
again.” Then she turned towards me and in- 
formed me of the fact that my gold 01 naroents 
had tome bitk. 

My mind was not on jewelry, I left it to my 
mother-in-law to take charge of them. I was 
, thinking of my husband. When did this wotmr. 
see him last? My pool heait tluohbed restlessly, 
I must hear something. 

“When did the Baku payjouoff?” 1 triad 
to enter into a conversation with her. 

“ About a \v®ek ago. I could not come 
sooner, 1 bad other work to do. The orna- 
ments have been lying with tne all these daj-s." 

11 Can jou tell when my son will come homo?” 
this was mother’s anxious query. 

“ ITow tan I tell you that, my good lady ? 
Well, jou have jour ornaments back, and now 
good-bje" With the«o words the strange woman 
disappeared ns abruptly iw she had come. 

I tnrcnVf fr.tnr aVftr Awwf Aw. I imafai ft, i'mr 
about him, and she might have told me. But she 
was gone before I had a chance to say more to 
her. 

I was not left to mourn long, for, on the even- 
in'* of that day he returned, the Mol of m> 
heart. He received a cordial welcome, the house 
was in rapture*. 

Jt was while dining tLat mother ventured to 
■apeak to him on the subject. " 1 in glad, n?y 
son, that you have sent ImV all the jewelry, but 


I am fai more hippy over the fact that the 
giver of all good had touched your heart mid 
bi ought jou home to us." 

My husband looked up nt her in astonishment, 
it seemed he did not understand what she meant. 

“ What ornaments ? What do you mean, 
mother ? ” 

“ The oinn men ts on which jou had borrowed 
money from that old woman. She came herself 
at noon to-day to return them. She told us you 
had paid off youi debts." 

He acted like one overcame by surprise. “ I 
see ” was all he replied, but ho could not con- 
ceal las agitated mood. 

He came to his private opaitment later in the 
evening and asked me to show him the returned 
gold ornaments I placed them before him, and 
he looked at each piece carefully. Tlmre was a 
gloomy expression on lua fentuies. I could not 
understand my husband, his conduct puzided me. 
Perh ips he wanted to make use of the jewelry 
again. 1 spoke to him occoidingly and offered 
them to him. 

" No,” he refused, but his voice trembled. 

It was not urusual to see him leave the house 
again a short time after his arrival. His sad 
countenance haunted me. I lay down on my 
bed listleasly ano took my child in my arms. The 
gods weie kind, and I soon fell into a sleep each 
as I had not known for many nights. My 
child'#, sweet babbling wakened me at day break. 
"Dtps, P*p*,"anrf tile iiitl c one woi£e<f fits tfny 
feet and hands gleefully. 

Was this an apparition ? 1 must lie atill dream- 
ing. I nibbed ,ny ej ee to see more clearly, and 
lo, I beheld the lord of my soul standing before 
me. Hie ej e# were upon me — upon roe and his 
child. But Ms face was so pal", so sorrow-stricken 
he looked like one who bad undergone a great 
soul-struggle. 

“ I* tbie jou, my Ictdr I eruM he idly trliere 
my ejes, “ but what ail* you, jou are so pale." 
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He spoke not, but took up the little child and 
pressed it to Ins heart. Tears rolled down his 
ejes, I had never seen him thus before The 
sight of bi3 suffering overpowered me 
“ Oh let mo take this sorrow from y our heart, 
my lord, my husband, let me see vou happy once 
again, even though I were to pay for it with my 
life.” 

He drew jrae to his heart 


" Forgive ree if yon can ” I still hear that 
wbi«per ringing in tny ears, his voice sounded so 
strange, so faint. 

Of the next moments I know nothing The 
great change that came irto my life overpowered 
Wy senses, and t fell faulting at his feet Only 
this 1 know, 1 felt myself floating in a sea of 
happiness, such as it is granted to few mortals to 
enjoy. There are rare moments, they say, when 
the gods open the gates of their celestial abode and 
send forth a ray of their joy to mortals Ah my 
husband, it was granted me to b ithe in their light 
My husband was a changed man. He did no 
longer remain away from home, his life belonged 
henceforth to his child and me But to me the 
niystery of it all has never yet been solved. My 
husband is silent as a sphinx on the subject, lie 
will not allude to the past. Once only I ventured 
to question him, but he replied by saying he 
Wished not to be reminded of it. But still it 
agitates my mind. I often sit and pander over 
lt *"• How came it all about ? Yet the mystery 
deepens tha moie I try to probe it. But per- 
haps there is atno ig my readers one who could 
tell luepf th,a grange tale “ TU Rfason 


THE SPEECHES OF 

The Hon.Qr. Rash Behari Chose, c i.e. 

JMj** 'oelnd e all his utterances in the \ ice regal Corni- 
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PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAYITA. 


\^F the many able, active and eloquent men 
whom India has known since the con- 
solidation of Bntish rule in the land fifty 
years ago, Fan lit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Presi- 
dent elect of thn National Congress, holds a 
very high pitue. By his wholehearted work m 
the country's cause, his earnestness of purpose, 
his sobriety of thought and independence of 
character, he lias made a niche for h inis' 1 If in the 
national temple His election to the Presidential 
Chair of the Indian National Congress comes 
opportune at a moment when the political condi- 
tions in India requiro one who is not only worthy, 
able and eloquent but, also a power for good with * 
the generality of his countrymen. Such a man is 
Pandit Madan Mohan, and the country has cause 
to congratulate itself in honouring one so patrio- 
tic, conscientious and persuasive as be is known 


EARLY LIFE. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya belongs to an 
ancient and much respected family of learned 
emigrant Brahmins from Malwa resident at Mirra- 
pore, Allahabad and Benares; a fact that is testi- 
fied to by the family cognomen, Malaviya. Madan 
Mohan was born at Allahabad on 18th December, 
1862. He was at first privately educated in 
Hind, and Sanskrit, and then at the Local Patha- 
sala. He then passed on to the District School, 
from where he mstnculaW He next joined the 
Muir Central Collegeat Allahabad and graduated 
in Arts in 18 a 4 
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some time been editing the Hindustani, a daily 
Hindi newspaper, had noticed the lising young 
man. His independence,* his enthusiasm and 
withal his moderation impressed him much and 
he induced him to take up the editorship of his 
paper. Young Mad an, — for, he was barely 25 
years of age at the time— quickly closed with 
the offer and became Editor. The change was 
a fortunate one, for, it won a sincere workei for 
the nation ; a workst who would, otherwise, have 
been lost to the Educational Department of a 
Provincial Government Mr Madan Mohan edited 
the Hindustani with conspicuous ability for about 
2j years, and his moderation and sobriety won for 
him the approbation of the Local Government 
who amply acknowledged it in their Annual 
A dminlstmtion Reports. 

ENTERS THE BAR 

Pandit Msdan Mohan, however, soon saw that 
the lawyer’s profession afforded greater oppor- 
tunities to him for serving his Inetbren than the 
editorial chair, great and honourable as it was. 
The request of a number of friends, who had 
joined in persuading him to take law as a profes- 
sion, he could not disregard. Raja Rampal Sing 
wasnot only ready to yield to his and their request, 
but generously afforded him all the aid he could to 
prosecute bis plans. lie passed the Pleader6lup 
Examination of the Allahabad High Court in 1801 
and took the LL. B, Degree of the All ihabnd Uni- 
versity in 1892. Before long he was enrolled a 
Pleader of the High Court at Allahabad, a position 
in which his eloquence and conscientiousness found 
full scope. 

ruuuc a cn Tints. 

Public life at Allahabad had been, meanwhile 
considerably quickened by the stream of graduate* 
that the new educational system had poured 
into the country. Pandit Ajoodyanath* w 1R 
already a power in the Province ; there was then 
Pandit Uidiambar Nath ; again there waa Mr. 
A. >'■ K shade, all well known for their patriotism 


and self-sacrifice. Pandit Madan Mohan had 
been itnpei ceptibly affected by their labours, and 
active contact with them soon did the rest. With 
another well known gentleman of Allahabad, he 
founded, in 1880, the Hindu Samaj of Allaha- 
bad, o socio-political association, which was started 
with the object of drawing closer together the 
bonds of union amongst the Hindus of different 
castes and provinces, promoting education in 
the vernacular, t (.forming social abuses, and 
representing 'the wants end wishes of the 
Hindus, in matters affecting them, to the 
Government, whenever necessary. The Samaj 
held its first Conference in 1885, a few months 
before the convening of the First Indian National 
Congress the same year Ho also soon began to take 
an active interest in the Municipal life of his native 
town, which he ended only recently by resigning the 
Senior Vice-Chairmanship of the Local Municipal 
Board. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL WORK. 

In that capacity Mr, Mat..,',, did e „ od „„rk. 
H. became a member of th. Local Legislative 
Council about 1002, and, a, „,y b„ e rpected, 
tool. ,« pain, do „ h , t |itt , e goo(1 b<( „ 
* non-official member, could. One of the most 
important me.,,, res tl„ t came up for considera- 
tion in the Council during tbe time be we, in it 


1-03. On its introduction, ho objected to it on 

e~i„| ,„ d poHHC eromj! , >n op . n . on 

ebsmlm by ouch eminent men Sir Audited 
Col.m, Sir .Cileries Croeth.aite, I W ble Mr. 
Impey and tbe lfon’ble Air. Cad ell. 

Hi, i-o-electior. to the Connell under the 
Hew fodnn Comeil,. Iu fom Mi , 

, * ' appreciation of hi , p ,„ „ 

bv h.s local btathren. And it L hut Citing 
that be should be . 0 re elected, f„ r he ... one 
o 11.- fuel to moot the ,,„e,ti„„ „f om 

lorn* ' ' r H-P'datire Councils (under Act 
')• th *> «« entirely „.de up of 
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members Dominated by Government, He had 
spoken for their reform at successive Congreves 
since 1886. 

What lice ol criticism be would take against 
the present Reform Act (1909), which has denied 
to the Indian educated community the nght of 
direct election, may be gathered from the fallowing 
effective criticism he made on the old Act of 
1892, at the Congress of 1894 — 

Now, you wilt pleaec consider that in the first place 
this system which requires representative delegates to 
be elected, not by the people directly but by their elected 
representative*, is in itself a very objectionable system . 
we wart the people themselves to be siloud to elect, 
and we do not see any reason why they should cot In 
England, when the organisation and the system of 
administration had not attained half that perfection, 
which I may »sy for administrative purposes, the admi- 
nistration has attained in India, they extended the 
franchise to people enjoying a certain property qualifi- 
cation , while persona enjoying in this country a certain 
income, it may be a hundred rupees a month or 
two hundred rupees a month, are considered to be fit to 
be tire led Municipal Commissioners or Members of the 
Ihstnct Board. If the Government do not see their wav 
to conferring th-s privilege upon all the electors who 
elect members for tho Municipality sod Distort Boards, 
where on earth u the diBeultv, where is the justification 
for not nllowing those persons who are entitled by 
reason of their property quahSeatioo to nt m members 
of the District Boards and Municipalities to elect 
members lot the Councils directly » However, if this is 
not done. Gentlemen, let at least the members composing 
tho Municipalities and District Boards meet at one 
Central place— the railway mates the journey very easy — 
and vote for the men directly tVhat is at present 
required it that tho various District Boards and Munici- 
palities bold meetings at their respective places and 
nominate one representative to vote at a central place. 
Out of a population of 40 million, yon f.nd ten persons 
meeting together in the province to 'return two member* 
to the Council. What could be more unsatisfactory than 
that ? 

queer's raocuxttios 

As an Indian cherishing the rights end privi- 

leges already conferred upon hi< rounti vtaeo, he 
regards Her Ms j*»ty Queen V ictoris’s Proctama 

tioo as the keystone cf the InJian National arch. 

ESC! wind's MISSION in INDIA. 

IT* believes Britain has a function to perform 

in India. He said in words worthy of recalling 

at the present moment ; — 

We prav that the principle* which have been laid 
down ahoold be acted op to, to that the Indians should 
feel, even aa our late Sovereign wished Out thev should 
feel, that they are not bring as a foreign nation. We 


see that by not acting up to those principles, by not 
recognizing our north and onr work, by treating ns as 
being practically of an inferior race and by allowing the 
racial distinction to stand in the way of recognizing our 
worth, the Government are directly working contrary to 
those principles end are thereby mating it a very difficult 
task for ns to realise and to feel ivh.it we wish to feel ; 
that situation has accentuated our feeliDgs about the 
Government when we see what is passing around ns. 
Every Self-Governing Colony of England enjoys im- 
mensely greater privileges than any we wish for at- 
present, (n England and to all other countries which 
have come under the permanent influence of England, 
the peoples are allowed to take an active part in the 
administration of their own affairs We find that the 
other European nations hare benefited by the free 
■nstitntions of England. The ideas of liberty, of justice 
and of allowing the people to govern themselres more or 
less have gone out from England to other countries and 
have helped to elevate and to make the people of those 
countries happy 


POVERTY OF INDIA. 

Another subject in which Pandit Mad in Mohan 
has evinced considerable interest is the subject 
of the poverty of the Indian masses and the 
remedial measures Decenary to combat it. He 
has spoken about it at different sessions of the 
Congress 

What is this remedy ? He says the only safe 
and lasting remedy is Permanent Settlement with 
the ryots 


REVIVAL OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

And he would at the same time have the arts 
and industries of India revived under Govern- 
ment aid. He said at the Congress of 1 899 : 


We mv that Gov, 

trie* and native art, , 

city of Lucknow toy onmtir of ’pereoi,, „„„ 
a vere h C ' d 6 ““T °* 2 ,t,T ® IDaoaf * c! «". »"<* 


ight to foster native Indus- 
;n in this very 

'“'Ployed 


Of things that 2St! CTOr ” te t0n,sn U * ) ?" “ ben 


As an 
poUtiran 
insisted e 


IS EDUCATION. 

‘ °’ J reh °dm»st*r and as a practical 
* nd patriot. Pandit Madan Mohan has 
Sn the « te °sio« of scientific and techni- 
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a fulfilment of the scheme which was propounded 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Agent to the Governor- 
General at Benares, “for the preservation and 
cultivation of tho Sanskrit literature and religion 
of the nation (Hindus) at this the centre of their 
faith (Benares), and of which the Stnsknt College 
at Benares is a paitiat realisation The scheme 
of teachmg was first accepted by Government in 
its entirety but teaching of the Vedas was subse- 
quently abandoned in defeience to the objection 
that a Christian Government should not support 
Hinduism. 

The idea has been in a way taken up, as every 
body is aware, by Mrs Beasant and what such an 
institution is capable of accomplishing has also been 
ably expounded by her both here and in England. 

POLITICAL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan’s work ns a Congressman 
has been referred to above in sufficient detail He 
has been one of the shining lights of the Constitu- 
tional Movement in India. He has attended nearly 
every one of its sittings since 1886, and has 
invariably spoken at every one of them on some 
of the most pressing public queitions of the day 
He has habitually been a dispassionate politician 
but Congressmen know how well he could use 
to the occasion when he is stirred to tho 
epths by righteous indignation. Next only to 
Suren, With Ba„ erj . a , porf..^ he IS of K „ 
elderly Indians the m ,st popular with students. 

AS A PCRL1C BREAKER. 

As a public speaker, Pandit Madan Mohan 
has a great reputation in India. He has a fine 
sonorous voice and hu ready and effective deli- 
very adds to the charms of a platform speaker. 
Except on rare occasions, he uses no notes to 
*id him He often speaks warmly but avoids 
scrupulously all personalities. His sincerity 
breaks forth even in his declamations. He loves 
his own country greatly, but even in the fervour 
o is feeling ho is not betrayed Into undignified 
language. He believes in the mission of Britain 


in India, and as such wishes for a mutual lap- 
preachment between the rulers ana the ruled. 
He considers that District Officers should be 
relieved of all Judicial, Magisterial and Munici- 
pal functions so that they may move about 
amongst the people to know and feel with them. 

RELIGIOUS AVD SOCIAL LIFE. 

Pandit Madan Mohan ,s a highly religious 
man, sotting npait daily a fixed time for hiS 
jap (meditation). Many think and class him as a 
conservative but they are mistaken if they be- 
lieve he is crude, narrow, or obstructive on that 
account. He ,s a liberal, broad minded, open, re- 
fined gentleman, but believing in the religion and 
spiritual wisdom of his forefather. He has 
taken a prominent part m the Bharat Maha- 
mandal, the guntPan Indian social and religious 
organisation, '.nd worked it with the aid of men 
Of eminence like the Maharajas of Beiuiotf 
and Durbhanga He has been married now fni* 
nearly thirty year and has four sons (the 
eldest of whom is now 26) and thine daughter 
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former iuler», but wc do not giin much l*y tak- 
ing os n normal st.ind.li d the methods and 
amour ts of taxation of former rulers. It is more 
to the purpose to consider whether our rj stem of 
taxation is capable of jmtific ition when 
judged by the principles of Western Economics, 
nnd when this compnison is made theie i-. no 
doubt about the answer. It may bo that we are 
not taking more from the cultivate by way of 
taxation than 25, or 20, or 10 pel cent , wheie 
former rulers to ill 50 pet cent , but it wems to 
mo that even the figure of 10 per cent would be 
tcgirded as excessive and restnetive if it were 
applied to the customs duties or the income-tax, 
nnd it is certainly oxccssive when applied to the 
' land I fme nr-cl this punt before, and was 
met in the /‘wnearhy the j<*or that if the Gov- 
ernment demand on the Und were reduced the 
looney left totlio cultivator would be wisted on 
wed ling feasts. The j*er reminded mo of the 
barbaions justification of the imposition of exces- 
sive rents hy tho fnsh hn.it inis: “ (ho best 
manure for tue farm is to silt the land with a 
high tent," The journal winch pronounced its 
brawlirg judgment on my proposition frequently 
fills its columns with dissertations on the indeb- 
tedness of the cultivator and on the exi'tcnce of 
vast buried hoards all over India. Vow, if tho 
cultivator spends his money on manisge festivi- 
ties nnd would so spend more if hr had it to 
(.pend, and if lie is an hop leasly indebtcl as is 
state l, wheio do all these vast hoards come from! 
J fnrvsr mr Jinvirf mjwtf ffrtf flaanfs are tny- 

thic.il and th*t in tho main the population depen- 
dent cn the l sml lives from hard to month end 
Ins no money to heard. Tho relevancy of this 
matter to discussions on the industrial develop- 
ment of India lies in this consideration : with 
two third* of the whole population living ; n 
conditions where are you to find an adequate 
market nnd an expanding deman l for the manu- 
factures which will accompany irdortrial develop- 


ment ? It is very well to be able to manufacture 
and to sot iip factoiies nnd industrial establish- 
ments, but the persons who are asked to supply " 
the capital for such industries will naturally ask 
what you propose to do with the goods when you 
have made them. They are made to bo sold, but 
where me the people to buy them ? 

Until tho condition of tho agricultural popu- 
lation is materially implied, industrial develop- 
ment in India must nceessnily be slow, insecure, 
and discouinging The first step to be token 
ii to reduce the shale of taxation which that 
community pays to the state by treating land like 
any other form of property subject to the same 
rate of taxation, no more nnd no less. The worthy 
and well-meaning people n ho have beer, within 
my own recollection, writing ami talking for the 
last foity years on the promotion of industrial 
enterprise in India have consistently ignoicrtthH 
point, thinking apparently that it is a separate 
and independent mntler with which they h»'° 
no practical concern. They nro seriously 
in errer. It is impossible to secure *ny 
material development of induslry urtil the 
agricultural community nre in a position to be- 
come customers on n large nnd increasing sc-do 
for the goods manufactured. To this end, wh»t 
is needed first is tho liberation of tho sgricultur- 
ht from tho fetters of taxation imposed on h* m 
in an undue degree compared with tho tixes cn 
people engaged in other industries, largo or small 
The next thing needed is intensive culture, At 
present the lard produces really less than half 
what it would be capable cf producing if it were 
better cultivated. I do not mean in tho least to 
disparage the Indian cultivator, wbo really does 
the Wat with his land that could 1>© dono by »nX' 
l*o-ly situated as be i«. But be would do much 
lietter if be had the capital to put on the soil in 
the shape of manure and if he were acquaint* 1 ! 
with the laws which govern the precedes h* 
works by rule of thumb. Tho capital if n« n * 
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existent, but pi r t of it would be supplied if tbe 
land revenue were reduced and tbo other and 
larger part would be supplied if capita! could le 
concentrated in Banks and supplied to tbe culti- 
vator as is done in agricultural countries in tbe 
West, a«, for instance, Ireland, Canada, the Uni 
ted States, at a ‘moderate rate of interest I 
commend this poiut to tbe gentlemen interested 
in indnstnal development. Let them take steps 
to found a Bank with numerous brarcbes for the 
special purpo-o of advances for agricultural im 
provements. Tbe state is doing something of tbe 
kind by making takavi advances, but the 
state never does that kind of thing well, 
and many people in India as elsewhere 
dislike transactions with the state, no mat- 
ter how good may be tbe motives winch in- 
spire the action of the state This business would 
ba done much more efficiently by a Bank, but 
thero is little use in a small Bmk of this kind 
It should be an institution with considerable 
capital and numerous brancUs spread abroad over 
a aside area. If tbe agriculturist is to utilise the 
advances to tbe best advantage he must team tbe 
laws which govern agricultural practice The state 
lias endeavoured to do something in this line for 
a great many years, but has dona it in a limp and 
unpractical way. The Agricultural Colleges and 
the Experimental Farms have s’t themselves 
mainly to modify the agricultural methodsof the 
cultivator, and naturally without soccer, for the 
methods are the outcome of the experience of 
ages an t are right in principle. What is needed 
u that the agriculturist should know the scientific 
reasons on which bo unconsciously bases his prac- 
tice for his practice is, in fact, applied science, 
that he should learn the theory of his trade like 
tue engineer, tbe builder, the sailor, and every 
other artisan. This is just where the Govern- 
ment Colleges and Farms fail, but Liwis their 
place to be supplied! That is a question for 
those to consider who are interested in industrial 


development The piime necessity, however, is 
capital. With this the cultivator can soon be 
taught — and it will surprise many people to find 
how litt'e teaching will be required — to so treat 
his live-stock as to double their wm king capacity 
and prolong their hies in health, to »e improve 
tbe receptacles for the storage of his grain as to 
materially diminish the loss aud waste from rata 
and damp, to so improve his implements as to re- 
duce his labour by increasing their efficiency, to 
purchase better seed, to use means for contending 
with blights and insect pests, and so forth. 

All this has a. aery direct and pertinent re- 
ference to industrial development, for all such 
improvements indicate the creation of an ever- 
widening market for material and appliances 
capable fer the most part of being manufactured 
iu India With the increased pro-pen ty thus* 
attained in tbe agricultural community there will 
necessarily be a larger demand for articles of 
personal necessity. Consider, for instance, what 
would be the effect on the spinnirg and weaving 
industry ,f the 200 millions of people concerned 
w.th and dependent on tho land were to increase 
their con«umption of cloth by even a yard or two 
per head in the yeir What agam would be the 
effect entne builJmg trade .if dwellings and 
granaries were constructed in !«* prlmltiye 
fashion than the people aie now content with? 
And on tbe tool m-vking industries if improved 
and efficient implements were in demand ? 

Turning now to manufactures, the first point 


small way and by bind are of little use to-ddy 
and it is not wise to encourage their multiplied 
lions. Such industries inevitably succumb as 
soon as t ey rre brought mto competition with 
the products of factory labour, and each m.le of 
Z ’ el, ' r :' ion 1 “creases the vigour of such 
competi-iou. The example of the band-weaving 
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industries. The misery which is inflicted ot» poor 
people whose living is taken away from them by 
the tesort of consumers to the cheaper goods made 
in large factories is most painful to any man 
who has seen it, and jet there aro persons who 
urge the Btate to revive such industries in places 
where they have been paralysed No thinking 
men can expect an) thing bat evil to come fiom 
ill ‘Considered projects of this kind pub forward 
by well-meaning enthusiasts 
The concentration of labour is a pume factor 
in the development of Indian industries, and this 
means the employment of largo capital in the con- 
struction and maintenance of industrial establish- 
ments. Who will provide tho capital required ? 
In Bombay, the answer has been given by the en- 
lightened native community— Hindu, Fund, and 
Muslim,— of that fine city, whoso citizens set & 
splendid example to the rest of India But where 
do we find any serious emulation of the en- 
deavours which have made Bombay what it is? 
KUo where in India the amount or capital invest- 
ed in industrial undertaking by tho Indian com- 
munity is almost, by comparison with Bombay, 
non existent No real, elT-ctive, appreciable pro- 
giewi can be made until Indian capitalists turn 
to industrial undertaking f or the employment of 
their money and until largo Banks are tet up 
from which working capital can be obtained as 
required. Bendy, what mu.t be done in India 
is what lias been and is being done in the coun- 
tries of the We*t and in Japan. 

With the cornntratnn rT capital must be as- 
soualed technical skill, and 1 hope the leaders of 
the indt stual movement will not make tho 
mistake of thinking that the acquisition of tech- 
nical skill may be limited to the artisan cla«*. 
It is, on the contrary, essentially nectary that 
the younger members of families of good eocfal 
status should learn tho best methods 0 r tunning 
» large factory and qualify for mpomible *xecu 
tlve poritunsin such a fteicrj . Technical Schools 


and Colleges are wanted, iind as usual the tenden- 
cy is to look to the 6tato to supply them. Let me 
recommend however, that the community should 
found them and should be content with grants in 
aid from tho state. The late Mr. Tata of Bombay 
gave a noble example of how such things should 
be done, and I wish that title were even ten other 
men like him, patriotic, independent, far-seeing, 
and splendidly public spirited, ready to do some 
tiling like what he did 

The next thing to bo considered is, \v hat should bo 
the things to be manufactured, and here I laystiess 
on the need for making only those things for 
whicb there is a large and increasing demand, and 
for the manufacture of which all the conditions aro 
suitable. It is idle to go about the manufacture of 
glass, for instance, seeing that the u«e of glass 
by tho Indian people is very restricted. If, in* 
deed, the mass of the people were to glaze their 
windows tliero would bo an excellent opening for 
the manufacture of window-ghis* ; but as the u*eof 
window-glass is unknown in practice outside the 
large cities, and e7cn there is by no means general, 
the manufacture of window gh M on a lirg* et-il® 
is out of the question, and on a small scale it could 
not be made at a price to compete successfully with 
imported glass. There Ins been much talk again 
about tho manufacture of matches, but, ns f»r 
as I know, there is no wood i n India— except in 
the Himalayas— fit for match-making, and such » 
manufacture could not po««ibJy compete with 
foreign matches in the very favourable conditions 
in which the latter arc made. I have also heard 
much from lime to time about tic manufacture 
of ailk, and it i«, in fac', earned or. in Bombay, 
but the market for ailk i„ chiefly to be found in 
Burma, the Indian consumption being relatively 
||uite trifling. There is little sense in maonfactor- 
ing gooda for which there is but a triflirg, non* 
expansive, or no demand. 

"hat then are the geeda to which attention 
should be directed ? Will, it must le admitted 
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that in the primitive conditions which exist in 
India theie is no large list of articles to be set out. 
The sources of pi ofit for manufacturing industries 
generally are to be found in the production of ma- 
terial for other industries, e g , iron, steel, machi- 
nery, and in the consumption of the lower and 
lower-middle classes, who comprise the vast bulk of 
the population. But these classes in India have 
very limited resources find their wants aie equally 
restricted. It is no exaggeration to say that two- 
thirds, or perhaps three-fourths, of the population 
live in hovels in which there is no furniture but a 
charpi and some earthen or metal nten«ile, no cai- 
pets, no floor cloths, no door handles, lock", or 
hinges, no lamps but an earthem chirag, no deco 
rations on the walls, nothing of the things which 
the poorest have in Europe from the supply of 
which things the industrial community makes its 
living and its profit. 

It is necessary in the circum«tarces that capital 
should be employed upon tho manufacture of the 
articles which are u*ed by the people at large, not 
upon tho articles which are used by the few There 
is a wide fiel 1 for the extension of cotton manufac- 
ture, to begin with. I have no doubt that as pros 
ferity increases in India room will be found for ten 
times the number of nulls now existing Then 
there is the manufacture of the tools and » pours 
tus to which I have alieady referred Plough- 
shares shoul I be made in factories as elsewhere, 
end could be made tnoro cheaply, and beam of the 
plough might also be so made So with the hoe 
and the kurpu Tbe metal utensils should be made 
in lirge factories, for already the hind made ve« 
s«U are being supplemented, and will presently bo 
super- eded, by machine-roads metal ve«sels import- 
ed from abroad. Take again the leather articles 
which are required by the mass of the people. If 
they could get cheap shoes their use would be great- 
ly extended, widely »a they are u-ed at present. 
Women in particular would soon take to the u«o pf 
shoes of elegant make though cheap tc«tead of going 


barefoot or in clumsy slippers as at present. To 
this particular industrial development there is of 
course the religious objection of Hindus, but Mus- 
lims can (and do ii Bombay) undertake such enter- 
prises which should certainly carry a very good 
prospect of profit. Then again there is room for 
earthenware factories in which could be made more 
neatly and cheaply theaiticles now clumsily finish- 
ed, though of good design, by the potter. In this 
country, Doulton’sand other Companies make their 
principal profit out of common articles of universal 
use There is also an excellent opening for the 
profitable manufacture of sugar, which is so widely 
consumed in India. I might go on with the list, 
but it is probably unnecessary. AU intelligent 
natives of India will be able at once to name arti- 
cles which are in general use, the manufacture of 
which is earned on in practically eiery village* in 
a laborious and in effective way, and which could 
be manufactured much better in large factonee and 
much more cheaply 

On one point I wish to conv ey the most earnest 
warning Itiust that nobody connected witn this 
movement may ever persuade himself that be is 
doing well for hiscountry by boycotting imported 
goods That practice does no good at all, but it 
woiks a vast amount of injury All imported 
goods ore paid for by exported goods If 
them are no imports there can be no exports, 
if there are no exports their can be no imports 
Tbe pr.ee which is paid for imported goods is re- 
presented by exports, and if a boycott of imported 
goods is efirctivo it has the effect of reducing the 
production of exported goods iu the measure of 
redaction ,n imports. If ,t ,* MlJ U ,at the place 
of the imported poods will be taken by locally 
made good*, the answer i» that the loci m an u. 
lecture is cxbypotb™ not »o economical as that 
cf the imported gc*l s nD d that the consumer must 
f? 7 mc« for tbe local good*, with the mult that 
bw consumption tnn«t be reduced. If lt did not 
P*T to produce certain articles under the operation 
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show that, among other tiling*, Moslem and Hindu, 
the reis and rayyet, were united in insisting up- 
on having the Bill, the whole Bill and nothing 
hut the Bill. The acceptance, later, of tho 
principle of Clause 111. marks the end of one and 
the beginning of a new epoch in Indian history- 
If we had the principle of Clause III id opeiatioa 
in 1903, Bengal would never have been partitioned. 
In the future, we shall see the pucciple of pei 
sonal government, go passionately beloved of Lot.! 
Curioil, gradually replaced by the principle of coi 
porate government, — governorship with an Exe- 
cutive Council an Indian always assisting In any 
event, the enlargement of the Legislative Councils 
and their future giowth would be impossible side 
by side with a personal, highly centi&lised gov- 
ernment, and, therefore, the deletion of Clause 
III, would have effectively neutralised the benefits 
of the Reform* Take the Reforms as a whole — 
the measures of decentralisation, the stimulus to 
local self government, the enlaigement of the 
powers of Legislative Councils, and the active as- 
sociation of tho representatives of tfce people in 
the work of government— ard yon realise the vital 
importance of the principle of Clause III. 

The Zltliof February will be ever memorable in 
Irdnn annals as the date on which an Indian’s 
appointment to the a Executive Council of the 
"\ iceroy was announce i, although Sir. Smha nctu- 
allj took his scat on April 19th, on which latter 
date, too. Sir Lawrence Jenkins took over cliaige 
of his duties as Chief Justice of the Calcutta High 
Court. No l*as memorable a date is November, 
23, which saw the swearing in of the Right Hon. 
Syed Ameer Ali as member of the Privy Council, 
and his appointment as a member of the Judicial 
Committee. 

It would take me long end too far afield to 
trace the development of tho scheme of Reform ns 
embodied in the Indian Councils Act, which, by 
the way, received the Royal Assent on Jane 25, 
There has been much controversy over the eya- 


tem of special electorates, and even more angry 
controversy over the Regulations published on 
November 15. I have no desire whatever to fan 
the embers of somewhat embittered controversies. 
Let the dead past bury its deed. There probably 
are impei fections.but opinion differs as to whether, 
as has been asserted, the Government intended to 
place the educated class under a ban — a whimsi- 
cally absurd charge, which has gained a certain 
amount of vogue owing to the peculiar conditions 
in Bengal There is, it seems to me, even less 
need to quart el with Moslems fer the special treat- 
ment they have received. I have no doubt that 
the Moslem representatives are young to realise 
their stiength working in co operation with their 
Hindu brethren, or, contrariwise, their utter im- 
potence in isolation. The best among them know 
this. There is going to be a great education in 
tho value of corporate action for the common 
benefit, and I, for one, have no fear that the Mos- 
lem, who has achieved signal xictoues for popular 
liberty in New Turkey, is going to falsify his 
character and go counter to the tiaditions of his 
race, on Indian eoil. Even moie absurd seems 
to me the fsar as to the effects of the ope.wtions 
of the Regul itions on the position of the educated 
cla*s. 
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of tho simple, kindly gentleman, who never sounds 
his own praiie, never gives offence, keeps his own 
counsel and always does his duty. It i? probable 
His Excellency will resign, if those who appointed 
him to the high office of Viceroy of India return 
to power. Curiously enough, the first meeting of 
the new Viceroy’s Legislative Council is fixed for 
adatowhenne shall hive known the result of 
the general elections, and whether it is to be Loid 
Morley at the India Office, or relapse to Curzonism. 
The future is in the lap of the gods. Hut as long 
as memory holds, and gratitude is not altogether 
extinct among our countiymen, we shall hold in 


affectionate remembrance the greatest Indian re- 
gime after Lord RipnnV. 

The cause-list of sedition trials was exceptionally 
heavy during the year. The conclusion of the All- 
pore bomb trial — the longest, and, in certain res- 
pects, the more important of Indian political 
trials— was reached In May. Mr Eardly Norton 
began hia nddressfor the prosecution on March 4 
and concluded on tho SOtli idem The moat nota- 
ble paa-nges of Counsel's addiees were llio*.e devot- 
ed to the cise against Mr. Arahindo Chose, nr.d 
constituted a terrific indictment of the character 
of hia political work. The define* liwyera 
commenced their argument on the annm 
day and concluded on April 14, the Aases- 
sors finding seven iff the accused guilty and the 
rest, including Mr. Arahindo fllioae, not guilty. 
Mr. C. II. Ilvachsruft, the Regions Judge, deli- 
sored judgment acquitting seventeen of the 
accused and convicting sixteen. Two were « e „. 
tenced to the extreme penally, nine to lran«por- 
tntion for life, three tn ten and three others to 
seven j nr»' transportation, and one to one year’* 
rigorous imprisonment. The convicted peraons 
appealed, the appeal being heard hr the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice CsrndufT, who sat J ur . 
ing the long vacation. The joJgment of the 
Court was delivered on November 23. Their 
Lordships commuted the death sentences, , nd 


reduced the sentences in the ease cf seven persons, 
and acquitted one. Their Lordships diffeied as 
regards the case of 670 persons, and the refer- • 
ence to a third Judge is pending disposal. (One 1 
of the convicted persons died while the appeal' 
was pending.) 


The Special Tribunal of t 


Uaicuu* lilgn 


Court sat during the year and tried two cases- 
the liigbaty nnd the Us r rah dacoities, the for-* " 
mer of which resulted in the conviction, end the 
latter in the acquittal of the accused, the Chief 
Justice making a scathing condemnation of the 
Police. Perhaps the case which aroused interest' 
in rau-h greater degree than even tho Alipoie' 
case was the Midnapore bomb case. Briefly, 
Midn.apore was believed to be the centre of an 
alarming, widespread conspiracy egainst tho 
State, in fact, the whole town was directly or in- 
directly implicated in a conspiracy to overthrow 
British rule and to mmder British officer*. A 
aerie* of arrests and aeatd.es were made, and a 
number of persons were placed on tluir trial. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to 
follow the progress iff the trial. The upshot of it' 
all was that out of some 150 persons who were 
originally either suspected or charge-sheeted, only 
three were finally placed on their trial before the 

Session, Judge, who disagreeing with the As.cs- 

sors convicted the accused, of who,,, two gotten 
and one seven years' transportation. The 
prisoners appealed, with the result that Bir 
Lawrence Jenkins end Mr Jo.tie Muoketj*. ac' 
quitted "the appellants, the Chuff Justice censuring 
1 0|, 7 in U ™* -< er~t Sir Ar,dr- 
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These wete the raoao important political trials 
of the jear. There were quite a number of sedi- 
tion prosecutions, conviction of journalists, and 
confiscation of punting presses practically all over 
the country.*' In Decembor, 1908, we had the 
deportations, and the confiscation of the " Bande 
Mata ram ” press was also confirmed Eaily in 
January, a number of Samities were suppiessed. 
Then there was the “ Punth i ” sedition case and 
the suppression of a Bengali play, the “ Matripuja.’* 
In the Deccan, there was the prosecution of the 
Editor of the Weekly 11 Bands Mata ram, " and 
later the prosecution of tho Editor of the “ Kal." 
Kolhapur furnished its quota of sedition cases, 
and then there was Ihe case of the “ Swaraj) n,” 
the conviction of the Editor of which was upheld 
by the Bombay . High Court. In Bengal, the 
“ Sandhya" press was confiscated, as also a press at 
Ilowrah. Nearer home, in Madras, we had the 
Kiatba “Swaraj" case. At Kolhapur, again, 
there was a bomb rise, in Burdwan an Arms Act 
case, and the ane»t of a Bengali at Karachi for 
tittering seditious speeches. A number of houses 
were sea rebed at Bombay, and there were convic- 
tions for sedition at Lahore and the Central Pro- 
vinces, and the Teiuili bomb case and the Karur 
Sedition case There was more bomb throwing on 
the KB. S. Rail wj), and the prohibition of public 
meetings in Calcutta Squares within half-an-hour 
of sunset was continued for another year. Then 
there is the attur of the infamous Krishna- 
varma in England, his disbarring, the cancellation 
of the Herbert Spencer lectureship and the prose- 
cution cf the printer of the " Indian Sociologist.* 
Bomb cases are reported from Satara, and sedition 
precautions at Belgium. Later .in the year 
occurred the Nasik assassination, and in connec- 
tion therewith it may be useful to refer to the 
Cases which preceded that lamentable occurrence, 
against V. B. Joahi, a student, and 51. B. Gadgil, 
.who were sentenced to six months' rigorous im- 
prisonment for importing revolvers from Gwalior.' 


Two local Jsghii dars were also prosecuted for abet- 
ment of waging war against the King, and then 
there was the cise of Saivarkar, who was traus-i 
ported for life on sedition charges. In Bengal, 
an informer was 6hot dead, and in Bombay, rf 
student of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 


tute was convicted for having in 
explosive substances At Nagpur, a pleader was 
convicted of sedition, and a student at Narain' 
gunge (in Eistern Bengal) was similarly dealf 
with for importing a parcel of revolvers “ Mada 
in Germ my ’’ Karachi conti lbuted two seditforr 
cases, and the punter of the Calcutta" Hitabadhi’* 
was arrested for publishing seditious matter. From 
Lahoie and Allahabad a number of seditious prose- 
cutions were reported, and there were arrests and 
searches at Lahoie. Mr. G. K. GokbaU prosecuted 
Ins detainers at Poona and Bombay, obtaining 
substantial damages. Mention may also bo made 
here of the prosecution and conviction of thd 
infamous Khalil ullab, a Police Spy of Etawah.rtho 
forged letters with the intent that certain leading 
residents of Etaweh should bo deported or other- 
wise dealt with for abetment cf conspiracy agsi^t 

the State. The B.irrach bogus dacoity, bears a 
family l.keness to the Etaweh effoit. The Tre- 
vandrum not case, the Gula Band affair and other 
cases have elicited strong expressions of op inl ' on 
from the higher judiciary on certain Police me- 
thods, the most familiar of which, in the words of 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, are the use of -grossly im- 
proper influences,” an! -the a i , . 

... ’ lne mosl: deplorable 
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tempted assassination of Lord and Lady Minto at 
Ahftiedahad-- a truly black record of crime, which 
shall for ever disfigure the great Reform year. 

There is nothing very important to record by 
way of administrative changes. The chief oflicial 
events of the year were, the publication of the 
Report of the Decentralisation Commission and 
later in the year, the Report of the India Office 
Committee on the promotion of Oriental Studies; 
the constitution of separate cadres for the Eastern 
Bengal Services ; the sanctioning of a combined 
Postal nnd Telegraph Services between England 
and India, wheieby letteia ported in London may 
be telegraphed to the addressee from Bombay on 
the arrival of the Mail steamer , the formal esta- 
blishment of the Tala Research Institute at Banga- 
lore; Hie abolition of the bearing sjstem of pre«s 
telegrams and the substitution of the deposit sys- 
tem ; and tho introduction oflegislation to amend 
the Indian Factories Act 

The session of the J/iboio Congress towards the 
fend of the jeir was successful, in spite of a con- 
siderably diminished attendance of delegates and 
U.e apathy of tho Punjab Sir P. M. Mehta felt 
r impelled to resign the Prcsidemuhip towards the 
end <>f November, ntcewiuting a fresh elect! an of 
Preallent, the choice lumpily falling ui Pundit 
Mad ait Mohan JlaUviya of Alt*b*b\d.The move- 
ment for bringing about the union of Moderates 
and Extremist*, confined f 3r the most part to 
Bengal, resulted in failure, and a strong contin- 
gent of delegate* headed by Mr. Surnidranath 
lltnerjei, represented the Lower Province* of 
Bengal. 

The necrology of the year includes many great 
names— Lord Ripen, steadfast in his deletion to 
the tight, to the lust ; Sir W. Curzon-Wj JJ,o, a 
trus friend of Indian*; Xagendr* Nath Gho*e 
liters. t«ur, journalist snd educationist, a man of 
marked intellectual force ; Bai Gulabhai, „if e *,( 
the Nestor of Indian politics, Mr. Dadahhai Xno- 
roj«; Snreah Biiwas, a Bengalee who realised * 
military C.irr-erin Brazil ; Lai Muhun Gho*e, whoee 
brilliant gift* of Oratory ennobled his race; 
Xtomeeh Chunder Putt, versed in practical afT.ini’ 
with innumerable triumphs to his credit in the 
realms of literature, history and economies. 


Current Events. 

BY BAJDUARI. 

—*-< 

THE TO-BE-HISTORICAL EVENT. 

At tho time of going to Press (Jan. 2tth) the results 
stand ss follow*.— 

Unionists 214 J Labour 32 

Liberal* 177 j Nationalist* 60 

There are only 12 I more constituencies to return 
member* but as a considerable proportion of these are in 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales the Unionists have eery little 
hope. [Ed. I.R. ] 

Ca, S we write tho most momentous question, 
whether the hereditary Peers of the Realm 
or the People, as represented by their 
chosen men ir. the House of Commons, shall be 
supreme, is being fought to tho knife in Great 
Britain, the decisive solution of which will he 
known very shortly. Never has this great consti- 
tutional ijueslion boen raised during the last two 
hundred year* Rod upw&tds. Ttueitis that during 
the epoch-making Budget of 1853 by Mr.' GW* 
stone, when the whole of the tariff duties of old were 
ewept away and British finsi.ee was placed on n 
sound footing in conformity with tho ptinciptes of 
Free Xraile, and the Repeal or the Paper Duty in 
1860 1, by the *aroo grunt statesman, there w*» 
much sound and fury, analogous to the one now so 
noisily beard, in the hereditary chamber, and even 
in the House of Common* by Lord Cecil, the great 
Marquis of Salisbury of Inter daja who was thrice 
Prune Minister, but nothing came out of it. Still, 
they were undoubtedly the forerunner* or tbepre* 
aent agitation. Still later on, when In 1894, the 
Lords were exceedingly obstructed on the Parish 
Council* 1 Bill, there wa* heard the cry whether the 
Commons or the Peer* should be supreme >R 
national affair*. M r . Gladstone had raised lit* 
can't potent end eloquent voice *nd rung lb* 
tocsin of alarm aa to the danger to the future C* 
British Democracy which lurked in the movement. 
The Finance Bill of 1509, has, of course, 
realised the danger which Mr. Gladstone had *> 
W*rions!y perdicted. Tbi« time, however, there 
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has been no silent surrender after foamin’ at the 
mouth by the Lords. They hare actively raised 
the standard of revolt against which the whole 
strength and manhood of the English people have 
been fighting at this hour, with what result, 
whether for weal or woe, will soon be known. 
Toe election campaign which continued for well- 
nigh two months, before the 15th Januaiy, was 
indeed remarkable, though not unprecedented 
There were Lords who did not think it beneath 
their dignity to address certain Constituencies, 
though most of them were unknown to public 
life but had come to the front to preserve their 
order. The 11 backward" men as they were called, 
had to influence, woith speaking of, on tho 
Klee to rate* The lntellectualism of the land was 
to be mainly discerned among the popular re- 
presentatives, while no Ministers stiove to put the 
real caso of the Commons in a clearer and drier 
light than Messrs. Asquith, Churchill and Lloyd 
(hwrge The preliminaries of the great fight being 
over, the actual battle is now ragirg As we 
write 368 members have been returned, but so 
far, despite the crowing of the Unionist organs, 
there has been no material gain True it is that 
some of the borough scats hive been won back, 
but tho real stronghold of Free Trado has not 
been breached. That stronghold has remained film 
like a rock. The elections are now for the Coun- 
ties. Of course, it will be unwise to prophesy 
what turn these may take, though they are well 
known to be Liberal. Thera is always great un- 
certainty as to the voters, specially what are called 
"Silent" Voters who are the despair of election- 
eering agents and party whips. They often turn 
the tide of the battle with the most unexpected 
results. We dc not profess to be cocksure, there- 
fore, on such an occasion as the pre<ent. Tte 
human equation, which is never constant and is 
often swayed by a variety of factors, can never 
bo left out of account. It may be that the Uoun- 
ties may diminish the liberal majority. It may 


be so narrowed down as to prevent the Ministry 
from taking upon itself the responsibility of 
Government without being further hampered by’ 
1 he obstructive Peers the majority of whom are 
Conservatives. Or it may be that the Unionists 
may after all gaiu the day with an equally nanow 
majority though in their case it may be taken for 
granted that there would be none of the obstruc- 
tion which would be offered to the other great 
party. Of course, the country would wish for *a 
large Liberal majority, seeing what mischief 
may lurk most imminently in the future supre- 
macy of the Peers. It would destroy the influence 
of the Democracy which has been slowly built 
up during the last seventy years. India herself 
would wish also that the same progressive 
party might como into power for reasons 
which are obvious. But it is one thing 
to wish and another to realise the wish. 
It would be a calamity were England at this 
crisis to be throw n entirely on the mercy of 
the Peers That would signify a revolution of 
the most fatal character to British Democracy. 
It would signify that all the great struggles of 
two hundred years ngo and thereafter havo 
gone in vain, and that the battle of the People will 
have to be bitterly fought over again. Heaven 
forfend such a calamity. 

By a cunous Fate the centenary of the Glad- 
stone came to be celebrated just on the eve 
ollb. Elections. It was, i„ a «d, , m , EmSc , nt 
tnbnta bj tb. whole combined world to the 
sterling patriotism of tb.t eloquent nod snrno.t 
statesman tho one Materatsi .hose ,11 other, 
England b,a pro.io.-sd in the Kinstoonth Csn- 
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The Myths of the Norsemen. 

,[“lha llytha of the Norsemen." By II A Gueiber, 
George G. llarrap & Co , London. — ^97 p p. besides 64 
fall-page Illustrations. Price 7s. 0 <1. Net] 

“Myths of the Norsemen" is Bine to be 
welcomed by many. Tt fa fall of information , 
almost every 'name and story of the old legends 
of the North - may be found, at any rate, briefly 
mentioned in the book; and the very full 
“Glossary” and Index ’ at the end of the book 
riiakes if easy 'to find any particular detail 
one maybe looking ' Tor. Numerous questions 

from the' old Eddas and Sagas help to preserve 
ebmo of 'the origicfal ' coiour of these pic- 
tures of days long gone 'by. We not only hear 
the 'stories told by a man of our own day, but 
we get art impression of how they Were originnlly 
told ; we seem to get ctoser to the past as we read 
the quaint old -verses. And the book is not only 
Ilill'of information end rich in interesting quota- 
tions, it contains a lirge number of eptendid 
pictures. They are all reproductions — and excellent 
reproductions they me — of the works of modem 
artists.' No historical value therefore attaches to 
them; they'do Hot show us bow the ancient 
Northerners themselves tried to express in picture 
form what 'their minds thought and felt. But 
the artistic imagination that lies behind these 
illustrations has pt educed something which is 
frequently very interesting and suggestive and iu 
several cases' exquisitely beautiful. 

Echoes from Old Dacca. Eg SyM Uossai ». 
ITiiA Illustrations [fAncIrr, Sputl d‘ Co , P u&- 
lishert, Cormmjnl -Place, Calcutta Es 5] 
‘This is a reprint of an exceedingly entertaining 
article published under the head of “ Bengal Past 
and Present’* in the Journal of the Calcutta 
Historical Society: It gives a euccint history of 
the famous town which has become the capital of 
the new Province of Eastern Bengal, its origin, 
its trade and its vicissitude^ The account is very 
readable and its illustrations very pleasing. 


Robert Emmet: A llulol'icat R<Maiue. 

Slepktn G uyiin. (if acnnllan ) " 1. 

. The author has succeeded in giving us'>'an 
interesting and in parts eloquent nccobnt .of' “the 
Tragic Events of 1803 which marked out Robert 
Emmet ns one of the most pathetic and 'Arresting 
figures of the last century He belonged tow 
family the members of which Were- hit ’either 
United Irishmen or those who were desirous' of 
freeing Ireland from the domination of England: 
When Robert Emmet secured a leading place 'in 
the counsels cf incipient Irish Revolutionaries, -the 
memory of the abortive rising of 1798 'Was'stlif 
fresh and Emmet’s view was that the lessons from 
that attempt were two.— Fust, that Insfrmetf 
could be trusted to help their leaders in mny 
attempt to secure the independence of Ireland f 
and secondly, that the rising of 1798 failed 
because of bad management. Emmet's own fuilnre 
was caused by the fact that in his nervous dreAtl 
of mismanagement, he landed himself in, a wore* 
plight by his naive unquestioned faith in human- 
nature, especially Irish human nature. Theatory 
of Emmet’s trial and execution is most exciting- 
and the following peroration of Emmet’s defence 
speech .s significant or the man and his mission 1 
* I am ready to die , I have not been allowed to 
vindicate my character. I have but one request to 
ask at my departure from this world -it is. the. 
chanty of .ts silence L. t no man wiite my epitaph, 
or as no m an who knows my motives, dares now. 

U ' Win- -r ignoranve’ 

Zr, . 1,1 ,h ™ l “ l 

b« written; but till ,t h* xLf * ‘Jl e *P' ta ph„ 
defeated, the deceived ]*'* ***** 
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Nineteenth Century Teachers and Other 
Essays. By Julia Wedgwood. {Dodder dr 
Stoughton, London.) 

Miss Wedgwood's personal acquaintance with 
many of the great men of whom she writes en- 
ables her to shed new light on their character 
and work. Men are made up, as a shrewd observ- 
er has remarked, of talents, gifts, defects, quali- 
ties— and of themssl res. It is this indefinibJe pet - 
sonal element behind every man which explains 
why he was or was not a success. Thus we learn 
why it was that John Ruskio, in spite of his 
wonderful and precocious ability, failed to a great 
extent to impress his contetoporanes. “ When he 
first became a familiar figure in London Drawing- 
Rooms as a young man,” says Miss Wedgwood, M if 
any the effect on the ardent admirers of his book 
W»s disappointing. The general impression, as far 
as I can recall it after 50 years, was somewhat 
palliJ, somewhat ineffective There was nothing 
in the unsubstantial, but not graceful, figure, the 
aquiline face, the pale tone of colouring, the alight 
lisp to suggest a prophet.” On the other hand, wo 
receivoa clear impression oi the essential person- 
al greatness of Carlyle. “ It is impossible, ” says 
Miss Wedgwood “ to exaggerate theimpressiveness 
of the mere aspect and manner of the man. No 
one would have passed him over iu a crowd. If 
one had been told that he was in n room with 50 
other men there would seldom hare been any dan- 
ger of mistake in guessing which was the man of 
genius ..The impression left on the minds of his 
contemporaiics is the mis; unique, probably, they 
have ever knowu.” Or again of Dean Stanley, 
Miss Wedgwood tells us that he “ joined the sim 
plniiv of a child of Eve years' old to the cultiva- 
ti •• uf a gray haired man and the goodness of n 
pure woman.” These touches of personal descrip- 
tion would alone give the Essays interest and 
Value, even if they are not of great importance as 
a contribution to the criticism of life and letters. 

But these Essays contain many other matters 


of interest besides description* oi 

They take us back into the atmosphere of the 19fh 
Century and recall many quaint traita of that 
period, now disappearing or disappeared. One of 
these was the study of Sabbatarianism, which, in 
these days of week-end expeditions, is becoming 
hard to realize. Miss Wedgwood describes how 
during the tragic summer of the Indian Mutiny, 
the Time $ newspaper lay unopened on the side- 
board from Saturday to Monday, though the 
inmates of the house were longing to know 
its contents and, in fact, spent a good psrt 
of the intervening hours in speculations there- 
on, which, they were not allowed to verify till 
Monday morning' Miss Wedgwood speaks 
feelingly of the moral revolution wrought 
by the publication of Dji win’s “Origin 
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Village Self-Government in Baroda 

A most valuable paper on the above subject, 
written by the l*to lamented eminent Indian, 
Mr, Romeah Chutider Ihitt, Dewan rf Bito.li, 
ti published in the Ilimlnslan /.Vrietc, for 
December 

Village Self Government h a plant of indigen 
Oita growth in the E«', and “ the people left 
then Kings absolute power to rule or misiule 
the Empire, and the l\»ng« left tl e people a fr»o 
hind in their villages No cential constitutional 
Government was orgmu*d , but each villige re 
public hid its o-vn conitltution and ruled itself 
With the advent of the British power, however, 
these »elf governing bodies declined npidlj, and 
xitUgn no longer policed them«e!ve«, lost control 
nf village rend* and schools, eculd not heir Civil 
an I Ctuninal cases ns before and weredepmed of 
the power of collecting revenue N >sv tbit it is 
recognised thit village government thou! I be re 
met', it ii not j roper, as some propose, that the 
experiment ahaut l bo cviitiousl; introduced 
whit *a refill red vi not hothouse experiments, 
tut ** sowing cf the seed broadcast over the soil, 
which has proved 5>a rulings and Etne«4 Trcm 
rviro*e ages." 

After pii»j s-'me reil powers to ‘.tee piidj. 
rK car* fhoul J uten t j, lt tlie „n tr% 
who ought to b« given p oweta cf supervision, do 
net ru’e deepotically Wrote Mr. I) itt . “Our 
Tihul c?"eera are veritable despots * tneirae* ; 
»e hive tio»bt them V, £rd fault, 

net to bai'l op eerstruct* The Tihul l«r. 
«r fet vtxe regime, these psifVijrh da ret 
?v nve, shcoM be remove 1. 

Tbe fol’ j*, p j. PTV power* that *ioul S be 
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,, *■>« omen Vitu nou criminal powers to Village 

Loards, tte latter op to a fine of five or ten rupees. Iso 
lawyers «hould appear in Village Courts Parties should 
bring their own witnesses, and no precedes should issue 
No records should be kept except a Begister showin® tho 
names oti the part.e-. the nature of the case, rnd tho 
™ P*f® ‘ hoalJ be ni > appeal, but the Sub-D-stnct 
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i will be small perhaps a hundred rupees a venr 
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age road* i" order and occasionally to cleaned 
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Juvenile Offenders 

Ir Jr m, r 

In recent year* tin. „ *■ , W ^ ern ,e S«lation ? 
great development S '27' '*'** 
Punishment Ims been cli» n **° e fourse ®f 
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The Caste System in India and England. Religious Disabilities in Native States. 


It is commonly asserted that in India, the caste 
system has been more brimful of evils to the 
regeneration of the country, than any other 
social environment, and that * individual mitia- 
tive find assertion, liberty of conscience’, and othei 
qualities have been smothered by this system 
Mi. J. F. Kiel lolls, writing m the current issue 
of the Jfyjoi « and South Indian Revuie, points 
out that India is not the only country where the 
finest qualities of a race are destroyed by caste, 
lie says : — u In England, the home of free insti- 
tutions and of liberty of thought, speech and 
action, the caste system, with its concomitant 
evils is easily discernible to the csreful observe!. • 
Tbe social system there is broadly classified into 
three classes, the Working, the Middle and the 
Upp«r and each of these is subdivided into 
m&ny smaller groups and, says Mr Nuholl*, 
" t * 10 process of sub demarcation has been so ruth- 
lessly pursued tlut it is quite impossible to distin- 
guish one from another " A. recent writer his 
observed; *' Our (the English) social idea is the 
idea, not by any means, of a community levelled 
* generally diffused educational development, 
hut of a rigidly graded caste system, running fiom 
top to bottom of our national organisation ” The 
influence of the church is on tbs wane, and though 
it is the most convraative and stagnant of Eng- 
lish institution*, •• it still terrifies the poor and 
weak, into ignoble obedience by viaiou* of an 
unquenchable fire and threats of everlssting pun- 
ishment “ In politics is founl the same distinc- 
tion. The principal qualification for cabinet rank 
is social standing and * the shares of * Company 
are easily disposed of if the Board of Directors are 
rowpesed of titled men.’ 


This is the subject of a well -reasoned article 
in the November issue of the Standard Magazine, 
published in Madras In Mysore, attempts have 
at various times been made to induce Government 
to pass a legislation to remove what are called 
the ‘ disabilities 1 of converts The ostensible 
object is to hberalisa men’s minds regarding reli- 
gious convictions. Tho chief disability is that 
referring to property end custody of children of 
conveits The measuie is clamoured for, not by 
Mahomedans, not by Hindu*, not by Buddhists, 
but by Christians. The draft Regulation, pre- 
pared by a Committee in Dewan Sir Krishna- 
muiti's time, (in 1905), consisted of really two 
sections, the first protecting those who renounce 
their religion or caste against the action and opera- 
tion cf those who do not, and the second pro- 
tec ting those who do not renounce tbeir religion 
or caste against the operation of those who do. 
The popular objection to this legislation is based 
on the justifiable fear that • certain disturbing 
influences will be set ag« ln ,t certain non interfer- 
ing religions and in favour of certain proselytis- 
mg ones.’ Legation ought not to brush aside, all 
at once, popular understanding, and popular 
understanding, this lard where religion is every- 
thing to the people, has for centune, accepted 
and acted on the principle that when a man re- 
nounces his ancestral religion or caste, he re- 
rounces also all that , 

. . . acquired through tho 

•ssociationship and merit of such caste or reli- 
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The Indian Stndent. The Lawyer’s Function. 

In a thoughtful paper in the Uarttsl Field — 

on “ The Indian Student and the Changing Moral In a recent number of the A tlantle monthly, Mr. 

Ideal,” the Re*. S. J. Cox draws a comparison Donald It Ricbterp, a Lawyer, discusses at great 
between J. R. Green’s descuption of student life length the question whether he and his kind are 


in the thirteenth century in European centres of 
learning, each as Oxford and Paris, and the 
student population of our Indian cities to d*> In 
the former period, the Renaissance had closed the 
Middle Ages, the tide of new learrwg was surg- 
ing in and an eager, re**l«*s, throbbing mass of 
student life wa» the result. Young men, often 
mere schoolboys, wandered from centre to centre, 
from doctor to doctor, as each had power, to 
attract, often living a hard life in dire poverty, 
amid surrcnmlings by no means favourable to 
viritne. There are difference*, of course, between 
the one and other, but to-day in India we see *he 
tsme eager multitude, pursuing learning often 
under similar hardships, the same ferment of new 
ideas, and the same moral nn«ettlement due to a 
period of transition. The aspect of this mass of 
student life is a very impressive one, for the edu- 
cated classes always possess an influence out of 
proportion to their mere numerical strength. In 
other lanes some of the greatest moral advances 
have had their roots in the tTmverailns, *nd Mi 
Cox be'ierea that a movement like that which 
within the last generation has been quickening 
the moral and spiritual life in the Colleges of 
Britain and America, is far from icipOs--ible in 
India, In expounding this view he draw* threw 
phtures cf tho Hindu student — the ancient 
orthodox young man ard his moral standard*, as 
these are refiee’ed in an epic like the Ram*} an, 
the present student and bis aspiration* end the 
future student in the ideal stare iu wbuh all that 
is be*i m the tra.’iliorsof tl e pest will ha realised. 
That the Indian ideal of iccral development will 
have a religious basis goes wit! out **ving, but it 
ia to be hoped that it will also be characterised 
by • apirtt cf wrvk«. 


harmonizers of society spreading pence and foster- 
ing unity or parasites welcoming di-cord and liv- 
ing froir the sores and affliction* of their fellow- 
men The prime question which naturally sug- 
gests itself to an ordinaiy inquirer is whether 
the present vast aud complex administration of 
the 1 vw is a necessity In an elementary social 
condition but few laws would be necessary, hut 
when civilizition ad ranees and as its result, vast 
social and business complications prevail, there 
inu*tbe some fundamental and accepted guides for 
the tracsAction and solution of business and social 
affairs Thus arises the inevitable necessity for 
professional advocates 


A lawyers activities naturally fall into three 
ueads Advice, Litigation, and Law-making. The 
question whether a particular lawyer is a harmo- 
nuer ora parasite c.n be satisfactorily determined 
only when clear lines of distinction are drawn be- 
tween the functions of a Larmoniz-r and that of a 
pare-it* But it , s not always poS3l U« to d „ so 
By a consideration of the three mam act.vit.es of 
a lawyei, we may in a way *elve this problem 
Every tuna . tawyer counts l„s client how to 
uphold tiie rights secured to him by the justice of 
his cause, he ,s discharging Ins true function; but 
avl tn he lues to benefit himself as well as his 
client by the appl.cation of technicalities in the 
la« without giving any consideration whatever to 
fair P l.y between man and man, he become* a 


justice for the cau*s he advocates by j„«t a^id 
honest means is a banrentzer of eon-tv but if he 
take* undue edrai.tagc c f t!ie weakness of the 
r p»rty and by every arti5ce at bis command 
and by befuddling witnesses endeavours to 
*«q«sh the strength of bis opponent’s cause be I, 
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The Place of India Among Nations. 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, m, writing on 
“ the pi ice of India in the Brotherhood of Na- 
tions ", in the December i-sue of the Ifo-l'm 
Review, dcploies that people in the West hsd al- 
ways looted down upon Asia with contempt and 
had treated Asiatic with cruelty because the 
Continent concerned was Asia This has been 
coin spite of the fact that all the religions had 
their birth in Asia This is the first obstacle in 
the proper appreciation cf tho place of India in 
the brotherl ood of nations 

Mr. Sunderland bring* an impoitant charge 
against Missionaries, lie sajs tbit the) do not 
report the better side of Indians to those that 
* a nt them out to India because that would mean 
an end of their trade 

It the missionaries were to come bach tram India re- 
porting that they find there people equally intelligent 
wtth ourselves, as virtuous as ourselies, hating a great 
purity in thoir homes as we have in ours, and as upright 
in character as are the people of America, what would be 
the effect of their reports upon the home churches • At 
not* tho inquiry would be rained, W hv send out mission- 
aries? Why hsre missionary societies’ Thus we see 
that the pressure upon missionaries is aery strong not to 
report at ho oe the better side of Indian thought and life, 
but to eooSno tueir reports to the lowest and worst side, 
-I’m result of which must or course be to gue os any- 
thing b it the true India. 

If this repoit of the Missionaries is based cn 
their actual experierce, that would be something 
But, as a fact, few of the Missionaries come in 
contact with or nee the best of Indian life. Tho 
people whom they teach the Gospel are the 
lowc«t in civilisation, the most igrorant and the 
toast degraded classes. So 'this garbled vision 
which Christ"* Messengers give of India is another 
obstacle. 

The next diiScutty is that India is a subject _ 
fla’iou, She Eas ro representation in the diplo- 
matic life and service of the worlJ. Net many 
Irdian students are sent out, as Japan and China 
Qa > 1° the West to learn various arts and indus- 
tries, and enlighten the people there about the 


truth of India's greatness. Even English- 
men, after they come hack home after 


jenrs of service tn India, do not give unprejudiced 
opinions about India and her people. All these 
difficulties, coupled with the carefully prepared 
and prejudiced accounts of Missionaries, render 
the proper recognition of Indian greatness, in 
Europe and America, impossible. 

Dr. Sunderland enumerates the claims of India 
for world wide recognition in the following pass- 
age 


India was a great civilized land long before England 
emerged from barbarism. She possessed one of the old- 
est and fine«t civilizations of the ancient world The 
three great literatures of the ancient world that have 
come down to us aro the Greek, the Lalio, and the In- 
dian If we were to ask for the five or six greatest tpie 
poems of mankind we shontd have to take two of them 
from India If we sought for the language which, ethno- 
logicallv and historically, is tho most important in the 
• houU J“™togO to the Sanskrit of 
India for it Scholars are disposed to regard this anci- 
ent language of India u tho most perfect of all languages 
d *" lo P”« Dt . “®t even excepting the 
of^a k rr«t- , pCO f l * h ,”« S> Ten *° world some 
of Its greatest philosophical systems, worthy to stand 
beside those of Greece and Germany. Thev have riven 
the .otll iom. .1 its be.t trt. .1 ,.1.™! diff.r.nt Lodi. 
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covering the time from the Regulating Act of 
1773 to tlm Act of 1861 which constituted the 
Legislative Councils on the existing basis. The 
second period is from 1861 to 1892 when the 
principle of election was first recognised. Thu 
third period ends with 1908. 

The first Legislative potvet was given to the 
East India Company by George l’a Charter of 
1726, u to make, constitute and ordain by-laws, 
rules and ordinances . . These powers 

were for the first time clearly and definitely put 
forth under the Regulating Act of 1773 to winch 
the entiTO legislative authority, says th9 writer, 
which the Government of India possesses 
to day, may bo traced A curious result followed 
the acquisition of the Dewatn of Bengal, IJeliar 
and Oris*a by the Company Warren Hastings 
issued several instructions for the conduct of ad- 
ministration which were cleaily in excess of the 
powers granted by Parliament These were de- 
fended on the giound that in issuing them, the 
Company were acting cs Agents of the Em prior at 
Delhi, llut tin's was untenable, because, the 
giant of the Dewutu did not ruct**Httl) gi\« the 
Company power to hjiulde. Tins vexed question 
continued to he hotly discussed, when the Act 
1781 epetifi'illy authoris'd th« Governor Grni-rn) 
in Council to ftnme fiegahllsni and Oidinancea 
for the good older and Civil Government. Old 
Regulations were re-enacted under this power, 
anil any vestiges of the power, once claimed, 
of legislating without the authority of Pmli unei.t 
were wholly removed bj the Act of 1813. Say« 
Mr. Fcn-Gupti: 

The Statutes of Parliament therefore ip, y, e 
sources from which the legislative authority of the 
di»u Oovcrnment are derived, and so far a> m„ authority 
is concerned, Iho law is ihiallr Is d down hy the Oovern- 
mont Of India Aet of tWll, which constituted the Coun- 
cils which h»»e been terminated bv the >egi»Ubon of this 
year So far *a tlifl powers of legislation arc concerned 
however, it is to bo noted that the tndi*n Councils Act 
of I'll* doe* act differ from its predecessor of Igfil. 


The Heroines of Indian History. 

In the December number of the Oriental Jlevieio 
appears an interesting and informing article cn 
the above subject. Says the writer : — 

Like Europe and the romantic West, India too has had 
her noble women — women Known for esprit de corps and 
intelligence. This fact is all the more remarkable, for, 
despite tho many social icstiietions that hinder and deter 
the full development of their capacious winds, they have 
nevertheless distinguished themselves in matters of tho 
administration of the country and in other lines of acti- 
vity. If England is proud of her Elizabeths and Victo- 
rias ami Homo of her Cornelias, India can also boast 
among her d&ughterB of women like Ahatya Iiai, Chaud 
Bibi, and numerous others. Who will not read of tho 
achievements of cue Indian Pi mccsscs of tho calibre of 
Ahatya llai, Chand Bibi, and others with as much en- 
thusiastic patriotism as an Englishman would read of the 
history of Elizabeth and Victoria ? 

For vciifjing tho truth of the above jcimrks 
the writer gives short lift. -sketches of heroines surh 
nr Ah»!yn Bai, Rim Bhxvnni, Mnhamni Ktishtift- 
ibnni, the Rani of Jbnnsi, Taro Blini, Sultan* 
Razia, Chant) Bibi and others, Of Ahatya B.ii 
tho writer says : — 

Bho was the lady who earned on the administration Of 
a Urge territory in Central India, bho took up the letus 
at the Government and «at in open Durbar at tho age of 
SO bho showed great patience and unwearied attention 
in all matters relating to the prosperity and welfare of 
her kingdom. Like Akbar, she was a atamieh advocate 
of moderate assessment fihe not only succeeded in 
the internal administration of tho dominions under 
her. but che was also gifted i.ith diplomatic skill 
liy which the country enjoved peace and prosperity 
**. long as she governed. The borne government of> 
this remarkablo lady was even mote successful than 
tho exemption of the country from foreign invasion. 
Thu wa» because she knew how to deal with the peace- 
loving as well as the turbulent and the predatory cla* f ** 
—the was kind and liberal to the former, and, although 
firm and seiere, just and eontiderafe tonards flic latter. 
Her internal administration was such as would have done 
credit to the foremoat atnlesnien of Indio, and to this 
day her name has been a household word in Main* for 
intellectual acumen. Tin* exemplary Queen reigned far 
nearly thirty y rats. Like Slier blink of old. aba built 
temple*, dhantiasalaa, wells, caravanserai* and forts. 
“A female without vaults, a bigot without intolerance } 
a mind imbued with tho deepest superstition, yet tv fir* 
ing no impression* except what promoted the h»i | m*«* 
of those under fu influence; a being ravelling n« »h* 
moat active and able manner despotic power, not men)/ 
with tinccrn humility, but under the severest moral 
restraints that a strict conscience could fmpoae on 
human action ; and all this combined with the greatest 
lodolgrneo for the weakness ard fsult* of others " 
Such is the account which the native* of Main* give of 
Anaiya Bai —with them her name}* lacredand is looked 
upon a* au Avatar. 
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The late Mr. Butt on Mahometan 
Representation 

Wo take the following from Mr. Dutt's Jettei 
to Sir lleibcit Risley printed in Volume III. of 
the Papers on Constitutional Reform in India — 

" England has ruled India for over a century 
on principles of absolute neutrality and impar- 
tiality in regard to castes and creeds. Those 
principles cannot now be discarded. 

“It is under British Rule, and in Dntish 
Schools and Colleges, that we have slowly learnt 
to disregard caste and creed distinctions in our 
civic life. Hindu, Mahometan and Chn«tian 
have been educated in 1 lia si me institutions, 
worked in the same offices, soaght the votes of 
the same constituencies, and stood by each other 
on the sane p'mVfom and in the tame Council 
Chamber. Remaining apart socially, we have 
learnt to ignore caste and creed distinctions in 
civic and political woik It is not fur the British 
Government now to undo its past work and to 
accentuate, and pm hips embitter, om social differ- 
ences by making them the basis of political 
distinctions. 

“ European Governments in the present day'&r- 
not form separate electorates for Protestant* and 
Roman Catholics; they wisely ignore religious 
distinctions in shaping their political and 
civic institutions. To create electorates or hold 
elections in India according to caste and cteed 
would bo attended with greater danger in the 
future than In any European country. It would 
be fanning the embers to a flame whuh mi-ht 
under unforeseen and unfortunate conditions, leap 
to a confl*gr\tian. It would be creating jealousies, 
hatreds and evil pi ions in every village and in 
our every-day life. It would be teaching us to 
disunite, to vote according to religion, to nurse 
sectional difference*, and to rekindle dying hatreds 
and jealousies. It would assuredly lead to an in- 
crease of religious riots and disturbances in the 
future, and would thus weaken, and not strength- 
en I5riti«h administration. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Mr. S. N. Banerjea on Anarchism. 


Mr. Surendm Nath Batwrjee, in the course of 
n public lecture delivered in the Bradhugh Hall 
at Lahore, said ’ — 

11 We must set our f.ires against lawlessne‘8 
and anarchism. Unrest I welcome, lawlessness I 
abhor Unrest is the symbol of health ; lawless- 
ness is a barbarous relic of a primitive age 
is regarded ns a justification for repression. Coer- 
cion is not statesman-like, but conciliation is * 
severeign remedy. We must proceed on lines of 
least resistance ami side by side develop the spirit 
cf nationalism which has Pelf Government within 
tho Empire ns its goal and constitutional agita- 
tion as its method. We do not want revolution, 
but we want evolution, nnd to avoid llie former 
we require reform. Theta me those who any that 
the British Government will not give us Self* 
Government. Qualify yourselves foi that and »« 
night follows the day-, Self-Government will come 
iir f(Jg«SJP f_ ti m e. Democracy is helping ns * n 
our way of progress. Government by the people 
19 the cry of the day and shall grG'.V v 8S years roll 
on Turkey and Persia liavo got Self-Ooferjj/neid- 
Can India, the home of Self-Oovernment^md ^ e ’ 
mocraey, be left in the lurch ? Itevoluti^opsh*'’* 
come and gone. Thrones have been upset, ^ 
M.-Qa'ienraw.t vs. csssasjk Was.*.. V { 

“ High ideals have a splendid influence on y^ff^ 
minds but the achievements cf these if"! to- 
ll ring trouble to the country. Let the idculV-fb 
practical and not mere sentimental, * • **Si 
“Learn the lessons of moderation, of tempers 
allied with courage and of the spirit of. 
sacrifice, then you will be on the path to 
Government.” 
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Mrs. Besant on India’s Future. 


In the coarse of & very interesting speech at 
the Theosophical Conference held at Benares, Mrs. 
Besant spoke as follows . — 

Will not you, my Indian brothers, allow the 
few of us English Bodies who have given to the 
Motherland our love, work, and devotion, who have 
for her forsaken the country of our birth, and our 
friends, to pour out our love at India’s feet, and 
give cur service, and count it an honour and pri- 
vilege, — Will you not let us make amends for the 
wrong of the past? We will hear the Karma, we 
will bear the suspicion and bear the hatred, and 
pay you only back in love and service. Even if 
through the bottom of your heart you do not 
trust us, even if you think there is some ulterior 
motive and conscious deception, yet for tho sake 
of India’s future, and for the sake of the children 
of the future, who should work hand in hand and 
not in hatred and constant wrong, forgive us what 
is wrong in the past of our country Take us as 
offering amends for the wroDgs, and don’t dn\e 
us away until you have others to rephee us, but 
let us work in love, and let us help you towards 
that Self Government, which can only come by Eng- 
lish and Indians^working hand-in-hand and heart 
in heart for the coming future, and tho mainte- 
nance of the common tie which binds us both 
together. 

Lord Curzon On Himself 

In the course of a speech delireied by him at 
Bath, Lord Canon spoke of himself ns follows . — 
'1 was Viceroy for seven jenre, which is the 
longest period on record since the Mutiny. I was 
^appointed and was the second Englishman thus 
honoured during the centuiy. In my time mur- 
ders and bombs and deportations were equally 
unknown. Wo hod peace and tranquillity. I 
went nngarded through the densest native cen- 
tres, and was so much the friend of the natives 


that I incurred the odium of my compatriots for 
standing up for justice for the Indians. I am 
proud to say tint I still possess the affection and 
confiderce of thousands of Indians. Whether or 
not my ideal of efhcieocy was right, it was at 
least compatible with tranquillity. Can the same 
be said now? We find no attempt being made 
to suppress the campaign of vilification of the 
Bntish which is the real spawning ground of 
cume in India. 

Sir G Clarke’s Speech at the Orient Club. 

Sir George Clarke, in the course of |, M speerh 
while performing the opening ceremony of the 
new building of the Orient Club at Bombay 
said — 

“Time is approaching when the whole of 
Western world will unite in acclaiming and pro- 
claiming peace and good will among men— the 
finest ideal that can be set before humanity. Just 
at this time also we are introducing into Govern- 
ment of India far reaching changes of which the 
inspiring motive is conciliation Can we not lay 
aside communal and meal differences and work 
together ,n peace and good will for lasting good to 
India? The fate has brought many races together 
.n tb„ wonderful country „„ d 
them mutually dependent 
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Indian Students in Japan- 


East African Legislative Council 


Mr. P. C. Ghose writes from the Iropeiial 
University, Kyoto, under date Novemlier, 29 . — 
It is through tlie medium of jour well 
read journal that I beg to bring home to the enter- 
prising young men of our country the following 


Many young men come here with the idea of 
supporting themselves They could not know till 
they land on these shores how difficult it is 
for a foreigner to whom the language of the land 
is strange to earn anything here I want Indians 
to understand that it is impossible for any ordi- 
nary foreigner to earn a living here Many came 
here and were obliged to go over to America where, 
too, one has to struggle hard, indeed, very hard, 
to earn a living The Indian merchants of Kobe 
and Yokohama have always helped these students 
either in supporting them here or sending th**m 
over to America, There are tnoie thin a dozen 
instances of the kind Henceforward the mcr 
chants will not be in a position to help them as 
the number of such students are daily on the in- 
crease and the struggle is becoming harder day by 
day for the merchants themselves Tho Ind .n 
Students in Japan, especially in Tokyo, helped and 
are helping some students out of their paltiy means, 
but they cannot proceed any fuitber in this way 
If now any student comes here with an empty 
purse he is likely to starve Those who intend 
,0 ccrae and stay in Japan as students 
should be prepared to spend Its. 75 per 
month, but those who intend to study in 
Schools or Colleges must be prepared to spend more^ 
the amount varying according to the course of 
studies. 


SRI MADHWA AND MADHWAISM-— A Slmrt 
xwtono Sketch. By C. N. hnshnaswtmi Aim. M.A 
A». 12. To Subienbenof (be Indian Rfnif, A«i*. 


G 'A. NATESAN & CO, ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 


Mr. Alibhfli Maula Jivanji, a well-known mer- 
chant of Bombay, has been nominated as non official 
member of the Legislative Council for British 
East Africa Mr Ahbhai is a philanthropic 
millionaire, who his expended thousands of 
rupees for tlie comfort and convenience of the 
public in India and East Africa He has built 
a mosque nt Mombasia at a cost of Its 1,00,000, 
an! has laid out a public gaiden nt Nairobi. 
Ths All India Mohammedan Educational Con- 
ference held its Karachi Session of 1907 in the 
garden of Mr Ahbhai, who was atso one of the 
members of the Reception Committee of the Con- 
ference. lie is the first Indian to be appointed a 
member of the Legislative Council of British East 
Afri.a The following cablegram has been sent 
by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Present and Chair- 
man of the Council of the Bombay Presidency 
Association to Lord Morley, Secretary of State 
for India -“The Council of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association request your Lordship to convey 
to the Colonial Secretary the cordial and grateful 
appreciation of the p,] 1C y Copied by 'His 
M.j.alja d.vernmnnt in „»„i„,„ ng 

to E,.t Afi,o,„ Legislative Conne.l." 
Th, following tot.gr.tn 1,„ b„„ fo„, rfed b 
Sir. Cu.ntnbhoy E b „l„, „ p, ' 
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The Australian Emigration Farce 


So far os regards the Australian Inmigration 
League, it looks as though emigration from India 
to Australia may be looked upon as a closed chap- 
ter. The affair seems to have been woefully mis- 
managed either at this end or at the other. 
There was something very wrong indeed when 
the Commonwealth Government had formally to 
notify the Indian Government that it had nothing 
to do with this mysterious League. And now we 
get news of the reason why Australia had to 
issue its grave and welj-cousidered warning. The 
immigrants left India under the impression that 
they had promises of free land, advances ahd 
work. They may have misunderstood, perhaps ; 
( but if there had been no muddling there would 
have been no opportunity for misundestanding. 
We read: 

" Before leaving India the men had sold their 
ordinary clothing, and, on the advice of the la- 
migration Agents there, invested the proceeds in a 
magnificent equipment of ndmg breeches, leggings, 
heavy boots, soft woollen shirts and collars and 
soft "hats. They arrived in this clothing, and 
caused a good deal of surprise and comment 
ycsteiday by tbeir appearance in the streets of 
Melbourne.” 

And naturally when the Government heard 
that there were thiee hundred more of these 
unfortunate immigrants prepared to start for 
Australia clad like cowboys in a melodiama they 
sent an urgent warning to India. Jf I ho new 
. Regiment really decide to start after all — but will 
they! — they would be well advised to leave be- 
hind them their bowie knives and their red shirts 
and return to Captain Ilolden any copy he may 
have lent them of that thrilling " shocker" en_ 
titled “ Blocd-Ited Dick of Ccolgardie " J — Indian 
Daily X<va. 


A Delagroa Grievance. 

N, Shartker writes as follows to the Lonrenco 
Marqvtt Guardian : — For a longtime I have been 
watching the harsh and unfavourable treatment 
the Indian visitors to vessels receive at the hands 
of the port police, especially as I see that it is 
only Indians who are so treated, I have seen many 
respectable Indian merchants mutely hearing abu- 
sive language used by the port police against 'them 
forgiving fruit, a letter, or anything like that to 
their friends or relatives onboard, or for talking 
with them ; nay even for going near the ship. Had 
they liked, they could have taken the police very 
severely to tssk for the insult received, but they 
are forgiving, I must say. 

Natal Delegation to England. 

One result of the recent mission of Mr. M. 0. 
Anglia and his fellow- delegates to London baa 
been a satisfactory 6tep on the put of the 
Paihament towards redressing one at least of the 
gtievancen of the Indian mercantile community. 
An official communication from the Colonial 
Office, dated December 2, initimates that an 
amendment has been made in the Dealers' 
Licenses Act, conceding the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court, a concession whish was hitherto 
denied. This amendment, however, refers only 
to the reuewal of licenses. The question of the 
giant of new lie-nses, as well as that of transfer 
of licenses from one person to ahotlier and from 
one locality to another, still remains to ba settled- 

Indian Emigration. 

A Committee appointed to enquire regarding 
Indian Emigration to Crown Colories has practi- 
cally concluded its evidence. The Report has not 
yet assumed final shape and Is rot likely to bo 
ready before the meeting of Parliament. 
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A Hindu Temple in America 
The first Hindu Temple in the Western Centi- 
ent now occupies a prominent site in San Fran- 
ci'co. It was dedicated in April, 1908, and was 
erected under the auspices of the Ramknshna 
Mission. Although of modest dimensions, it has 
a pronounced architectural style, having been 
designed after the great Tajmahsl of Agra, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, and after the 
famous temple at Benares It IS, in fact, a com 
kination of Hindu temple, Christian church, 
Mahomedan mosque, and Indian monastery The 
votaries at the Temple are satd to be »U American 
citizens. 


Indian Education in Natal- 

In the Superintendent of Education's Report 
just issued lv e find the following The desire 
for education among the Indians is as keen as 
ever, but only a very few are able to attend 
*chool. Government and the missions provide 
what little education therp is, while the large em- 
ployers do little or nothing at all to nu-e thc«e 
people abovothe position of the helot Since an 
ege limit was imposed last year in the higher 
grade Indian school*, the attend into at these 
schools baa lessened rorsideraldy An Institution 
known aa the High S-hool for Indiana has been 
started privately in Mnritzburg, and application 
has been made for a grant from Government." 

The Transvaal Indians 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malavya, President of 
Ihe National Congress, has sent the following cable 
General Botha, the South African Premier: — 
" 1" the name of humanity and fellowship, end 
subjects of a Common Sovereign, I earnestly 
°vge you to remove the racial disqualifications of 
Transvaal legislation, to prevent further suffering 
**>d allay public feelioghere AH-IndU asks your 
vo- operation to secure honourable settlement." 


Indians in the Transvaal. 

The Times in a leading article on the Indian 
National Congress, says — Among the grievances 
rehearsed there is only one which gives food for 
serious heart-searchings, namely, treatment of In- 
dians in the Colonies The Government of India 
can do nothing without the help of the Imperial 
Government, while the latter is powerless without 
the help of the Self-Governing Colonics. No truly 
Imperial question of greater complexity and more 
vital urgency exists. 


A Notable Passive Resister. 


»e congratulate Mr Joseph Royeppen and 
the Passsire Resists on {he former's decision to 
throw in his lot with the latter. Mr. Joseph 
Poyeppen is a Barrister at-Law and a Graduate of 
Cambridge Umvers.ty He is Colenial-born. India 
is a foreign land to him. He baa been brought up to 
live the modern civilised life ns it is called. And 
yet ««ja a contemporary, we need scarcely doubt 
that b,s entry w,U be challenged at the Transvaal 
tnwW.nd w« will k„. „, e 
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FEUDATORY INDIA 

The Bhavnagar State. 

Year after yeir it has been our pleasant task 
to leview the tecord of good fministration and 
progress embodied in the Annual Report of Bl.av- 
a a g*r Sute. For m iny years tbe Stite has been 
controlled by a hippy combinat.on BUs High- 
ness the Maharajah is one of tlose rulers who 
take their responsibilities seriously, and finds his 
toil »rd pie ism es amongst his own people He 
has oeen splendidly seconded bv Ins able Dewin 
Mr Prabahankar D Pattani, whose devotion to 
Bhavnsgat scarcely leas tl an tint of the 
Maharajah. Under tins combination the State 
"cathered the storm of the famine with 
complete success, and reiovered from the 

shoek with remarkable Client), and is now 
a position of great administrative and 
financial strength These circumstances hare 

been fittingly recognised in the New Year’a 
Honours List by the bestowal of the C I E upon 
Mr Pattani, and there will be onlv one verdict 
in Kathiawar and the Presidency “ Well dope ' " 
When thero is complete confidence between llie 
culer of a Native State and his Dewan, then lot 
U peculiarly enviable Thev *m aide to get things 
d'no with a rapidity impossible in more complex 
administrations, and they are able to see tbe fruits 
their handiwork in their own time They are 
also encouraged by the knowlefge that their work 
strengthens every ye, r the position of the Native 
State m the governance of India. His Highness 
‘h« Maharajah and Mr. Pattern have these com- 
pensation*. ar.d we rejoice tv see that Government 
have given this tangible evi fence of their ap 
prova l.-ns Times 

Lord Minto’s Tour in the Native States. 

During the last quarter of the last veer. Lord 
linto haa made an extensive tour through the 
» »tiv« States. Ha was everywhere received in a 


very cordial way. He visited, among other places, 
Alwar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur. At the latter 
place, at a banquet given in his honour, he made a 
speech on the policy of the Government towards the 
Feudatory Pnncts, which was regarded as a most 
important ptonoui icemen t. At the outset of his 
remarks, Lord Minto mentioned that the Rulin'* 
Chiefs, by t iking the precaution to bar the en- 
trance of sedition into their possessions, had add- 
ed a furlhei pi oof to the many which they had 
already given in the p.st of their devotion to the 
Crown He congratul »ted the Maharaja on the 
inauguration of a Squidronof Imperial Service Ca- 
valry, which was a fuitherevid*nce of loyalty. The 
basis of the policy of the Government towards the 
N.ti.a State. wtslnd down in Qne.n Victoria’. 
P~cI«»,t,oo in 1B5S, ind w„ r.po,t»d i„ th . 
Coronation Maeug. oi Hu M.je.ty the King. . 
Emperor That policy hoc, ivith r» r » exo.ptiom, 
on. ol no mt.ri.r.no. in tb. ,«t.r„.] „ tji „ o[ 
tbe State. U 0 mil, moreover, that ho h.d .1- 
”>* been oppoe.d to an, thing lit. 

Durbors with th, e,ear (o introducing Britiah 

.7', n , had pr.r.r„d 

that Reform. *ouH .manat. f r „ Daibin . 

-»> 

tions of the States. 
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A Present by the Maharajah of Jodhpur. 

The Maharajah of Jodhpur has presented a lakh 
of rupees {.£6,066} to the Mayo College at Ajmer, 
a* a token of his admiration of Lord MSnto’e work 
in India, and of gmtitude fov his policy towards 
the Native States. 

A Mabomedan Minister at Kashmir. 

In consequence of the demand put forward by 
the Mahomedans of Kashmir for a Mahomedm 
Minister, the Maharaja has appointed Sheikh 
Makbul II wain, hitherto A sw\a nt • Director of 
Criminal Intelligence, to be Minister of Revenue. 

Patiala Affairs 

The Special Court t-ymg the Patiala Sedition 
Case assembled when Mr Grey withdrew the pro. 
emotion against thirty accused in'rmatmg at tho 
same timo that this was not to be taken as an 
admission of their innocence or otherwise it was 
with a view to proceed with the esse rnpully. 
The accused wecu accordingly d»«<harg»d Mr. 
Grey also added that four out of right persona 
let out on bail by the Court might bo released. 

II. H. The Maharajah of Patiala has contributed 
R*. 5,000 toward* the cost of the various improve- 
ment* which the Kaaauli Pasteur Institute, desire 
to make at a Co*t roughly estimated at lbs 50,000. 
Hi* Iltghnes* trust* that other Ruling Chief* and 
European and Indian gentlemen will rome forward 
to assist in the c*u«e Owing t« the remarkable 
yotw* ■wVitJn V.w*. Wti >t\\\vavA Vy \V>n bfaVu-or 
Institute at Kasauli the accommodation available 
for patient* i* shockingly inadrqiiiia *nd it i« on 
this account tbit fund* are urgently required. 

Great preparations are being made »n the 
r*ti*l* State for the appmachirggrsnJ Durbar in 
March when the formal ceremony of inventing the 
Maharajah with full rights and powers will b* 
performed by Lord Minto wfcn will *i*it the But* 
•tt'ompvn'cd by I*dy Minto. 


The Cochin State 

Cochin State under the present Dewan, Mr, 
A. It. Ranerji, bna been in process of reorganis- 
ing it* finances and administration and the result 
is now given in a general review just published. 
The finances after many years have for the first 
time in the annals of the State reached n total of 
Rs 1 40j ’ lakhs which gives a surplus of 11$. 7 
lakhs after providing for contributions toward* 
the sinking fund of the State debt and an ex- 
penditme of Its. 1 1 j * lakhs over tho Iludget 
grant for the improvement of education, agricul- 
ture, sanitation, water-supply, etc Financially 
ss well as from the point of view of general ad- 
ministration, th* year has been the bestye*r 
being indicative of the result of the financial 
policy as well m of the tunny fidroini-trativ* 
changes tl at hs\n been brought sl*>ut, change* 
that maj at one time h*\e appeared too eurrpirg 
aa well as too in pid in their introduction. 

A Model Weekly in Gwalior. 

lli* Highness the Maharaja Bcindia of Gwalior 
who lately piiwrrilv'd a number of wrll-knosn 
psjx-r* from entering hi* Stat* {« now considering 
a scheme to bring out a Weekly to meet the need* 
of Ins subject*. It will l*e mainly devoted to row- 
rr.erml topics snd polities of an approved charac- 
ter will be included in ita column* Tlie pnj*'f < 
it ia expected, will 1*e an official publication under 
the control of the Durbar, 


ACRICUITURM. INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. 

BY SEEDICK R. SAYANL 

with a*c ivriviiiverjnH nr 
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Female Education in Gwalior 
W« ire gUd to learn from the {'uiM India that 
the Mahirajih is in toraiting hltvxdf rr»rraly in 
promoting Female E location in In* State. Un<ler 
hta instruction popular .'•iM/n line W'i »U- 
blinked with the object of impressing people with 
the necesaiiy nf educating their aisVrs, da ugh tern, 
•nd even wives, if they do not coraider them- 
nelvea too old to learn. Thus, we hate in Gwalior 
the Kan na Whom Wardhun Kahkn. of which the 
members .re the high in 1 influential office™ of 
the Slate, who, by their example, eir liest induce 
the more conservative sections to pr >fit from elu 
cation and training. And we have the new 
Sabht, called *• Stri Shilcahaki Pr.chanm Sibba, ’ 
entirely composed of ladies This is esUhti.hed 
in connection with the Maharanee’s On la’ School, 
»nd is encouraged by Her Highness the Maha- 
ranee Sthibs, and such ladies of rank and position 
M S - Mannu Rajs Sahihn, S Inglir. Hu, 
8 Ilhonslm Bni, and S. Mahurlcann Bti 

A recent effort of the Sabhat to induce people 
to send their daugliters to school is to give re- 
words to maid servants foi Inking a fixed number 
of pupils every day to the school, and to induce 
•choot masters first to educate their own wives and 
then to establish a girl-.' schoil, nceivi. g a liand- 
10018 *"»«* from Government in return Both 
these means have been successful, »nd the Gov- 
ernment of Ills Highness, by way of affording a 
subxUnli >1 inlucemeut to parents and guaidinns, 
bus now directed to allow State grants maid of the 
®arriage of the educated girl scholar. This form of 
encouragement is novel, but it is not certainly 
unpiecedented. Thu is the quaint O.iental style 
w to) si appreciation It appeals to On 
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gination more strongly than any other act, and 
the additional merit of affording a substantial 
assistance to Hindus among whom marriages still 
continue to be expensive. It is right that here, 
o*her matters, the bestowal of roysl favours 


in . u It "' "‘■lors, me oestowal ot royal lavours 

Brl'ln Stat8s * hoU,d ,1,ffer from thftt of tb0 

i isli Government, the rewards of which gener- 
Aftixes* 11 *' 8 " tbirs and ribbons, and suffixes and 


Alcohol from Bananas. 

In a rtcent number or the .Animal tTAfri- 
oi/fure Tropical*, an article sjj^irs which deals 
with the manufacture of alcohol from banana*. 
The subject u introduced by a consideration of 
the fact that, in couutrir* tint produce banana* 
for export, a Urge quantity of the fruit u reject- 
ed as being unfit for shipment, and U conse- 
q urn tty often waste! completely. Information 
furnished by the Agricultural Society in Jamaica, 
and by growers Guttem.la, show* that tho 
low, from such fruit .* about 20 per cent. 0 f tho 
crop, this, i„ the rase of Jamaica, U equivalent 
to 2 million bunches a yea-. I„ view of thl«, 
vanous means have been tried for the purpose of 
utilising the waste material. Among these have 
been the drying and preservation of the fruit* 
“V 1 ” •>’ b.n.n. Hour from If, Non. 

of them have, however, sufficed to deal with the 
quantity of unexportable fruit* that have been 

‘‘ h " »— -J b> fo r 

olh.r m.lhod. To, fh» df.po,.! of ft. 

I-rperioienfs o.oduot.d Q.,.,,., 

ofGo.^m.,.. in „™f„ 100 wit |, DJreo _ 

Z ‘ P “'“° ®»»K Oo.fem.1., 

lea to the production nf . , 

-bfch .Uru. fo U U.-,™ ’.£* 

U ‘" ’l”" 1 «”■ -I».W .. ih. St ul E,H 

b.t.on to be of aupe.ior , _ , “ )UI8 E i Xh “ 

in tbs Laboratories of tl.e Urn J Cl D 
ment of Agriculture ttl , ' . , * Dep * rt * 
awarded a gold medal ’ were 
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Indian Paper Industry. 

Many reasons have been assigned from time to 
time to account fot the practical failure of the 
pope r industry in this country. One of the latest 
is contained in a Monograph on Paper Making in 
the Bombay Pieaidency by Mi It. T P Kirk, 
I.G.S., who 

“For vanous reasons Paper Mills in this 
country, and especially in the Bombay Presidency, 
find it difficult to make headway against the 
competition of foreign goods imported fiom 
England, Ameiica, Austria and Germany In the 
first place, in.iteiials of good end equal quality or 
of any one particular quality are not easily 
obtained. Here, the piper ranker is foxed to be 
a rag-dealer, with hi# own collecting agents 
in the principal tcwns In Europe, rag- 
collecting is a separate industry, and the lags 
are carefully sorted by skilled labour beforo 
they are delivered to the Mill Numeiou9 
different qualities and kinds are fired by tndo 
custom, and a supply of any one of them is ins- 
tantly avaitablo to order. In India, un the other 
hand, the rags are sorted at the Mills, and aro 
found to contain n greater quantity of old, dirty, 
worn and useless material. The Deccan Paper 
Mills calculate that out of 100 tons of "dirty- 
white” rags received from their agents 40 tons 
are soiled outas nseleas, leaving GO tons as availa- 
ble. Of this 12| per cent, i# lost in dusting and 
chopping, leaving 52 tons. Of this, 40 per cent, 
is lost in bleaching and boiling, leaving 32 *ons. 
That is, out of GO tons of rags only 32 nre availa- 
ble after treatment, showing an approximate loss 
of 50 pei cent. From the Table given on page 19 
of Sindall'a Taper Technology, the highest percen- 
tage of loss on rags during the treatment is 
3fi which is the figure for unbleached linen. In 
India, the rags are commonly of cotton, and 
gindall g‘ ves * percentage loss of about 20 for 
cottons. The loss o* calculated by the Deccan 
Mills is at least twice as great. 


The supply of lags is cntiirly uncertain, and 
there is often a coi responding uncertainty in the 
quality of the paper, due to the use of substi- 
tutes, or to uneven proportions in the mixture 
of materials. In order to supplement the rags 
the Mill use* a kind of grass known as satai or 
buhai grass in Bengal, wlicie it grows in abund- 
ance. 

The Company laments tint coal is not obtained 
so easily in Toona as in Bengal. From 2 to 2 1 
tons of coni are ten tilled per ton of finished 
papei. The prices quoted are Its. 4-8 per ton in 
Bengal, with Rs. 1 1 fieight to Poonn. If ob- 
tained fiom Singareni in the Niiam’s territory, 
the cheapest is Rs. 8 per ton, with Rs. 8 89 
f. eight. 

H-*— 

Indian Cotton. 

This is a topsy-tuivy cotton season in many 
re«pect«, but the most extraordinary bouleverse- 
ment, say# the Time* of India, ts the shipping 
of Indinu cotton to the United States “ U « 
difficult to obtain the exact figures, but we under- 
stand that probably 10,000 bales have already 
been shipped, and n hrger business is promised. 
Some of this cotton is transhipped at Liverpool or 
Hull ; eonio goes by the direct line recently start- 
ed in ordei to cope with til© manganese trade. 
After this we ro-iy expect any day to hear of a 
thriving business being done in shipping Bengal 
coal to Newcastle. There is a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion amongst authorities regarding the 
effect of the recth. lain on the outturn. Son# 
say that it will give another picking, adding 
100,000 or 200,000 bales to the crop. Others •g»»“ 
assert that its effect will be negligible. The trutbi 
ns usual, probihly lie# between the two extreme 8 ! 
but the rain must increase the outturn to a uuite- 
lial degree. It hra also, by temporarily shutting 
down the presses, given the Railway Comp 80 / 
breathing space and we may have scon tbe worst 
of the congestion up and down the G. I. P. Dio* 
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Indian Bank, Ld- 

The Indian Bank, Ld , Madras, id the jeer 
ending December 31st, made a net piofit of 
Rs 74,068-13 6 out of which ac intenni dm 
dend at the rate cf 5 per cent per annum was 
paid for the half jcnr ended June 30th The 
Directors have row with them a balai ee of 
Rs. 49,268 13 6 which is available foi diatnbu 
tion as dividends and for placing to the Resen e 
Fund (which amounts to Rs 12,500) and othei 
accounts. Th<* increase m the working Capital 
last year over the pretuus jear was about Rs. 5] 
lakhs while there was an increase oi about 
Rs 10,000 in the net profits. 

Glass- Making in India • 

Mr. Alakh Dhan, Secretary to the Upper India 
Glass Works, Umballa, who is an enthusiastic 
advocate of the development of glass making in 
India, sent in an interesting paper on the subject 
to the Industrial Conference. He shows that in 
1906-07 over 12 lakhs of rupees worth of glass 
was imported into this country, and he believes 
that much of this glass might be produced in 
India, but his account of contemporarj glas mak- 
ing in this country is not an altogetliei en- 
couraging record. Several of the concerns started 
have been compelled to wind up then affairs, and 
many of the furnaces which continue to exist 
apparently confine their efforts mainly to the 
manufacture o[ flasks for keeping Ganges water, 
small mirrors, beads, and bangles, leaving the 
Uiger portiou of the foreign trade practically un- 
touched. The reasons for this lick of success in 
the pa-t appear to lie in absence of thoroughness 
'o the education of the men on whom the ventures 
depended, the pi u city of trained labour, and the 
difficulties of management. Mr. Alakh Dban 
hopes that these difficulties will disappear, and 
behoves that tho glass making n du<try has a 
great future in India. But if the industry is to 
develop and make any headway against foreign 
competition it will only be by working on proper 
scientific and exact methods and not by attempt- 
ip S to graft modern ideas on to *tbe older 
methods. 


Modem Wood Preserving- 

Sidariztng is a wood impregniting process 
which has, it 13 said, an advantage over other 
methods in that it imparts absolutely no odour to 
the wood, does Dot change its colour, and is cheap. 
The wood is Erst completely saturated in a hot 
solution of iron salt, then dued again and placed 
in a hot bath of water glass. In this bath a 
chemical change is effected. The water glass 
solution forms, with the non salt solution that 
his previously penetrated into the wood, an iron 
silicate, in tbe outer strata of the wood, that is 
absolutely insoluble in water. This insoluble 
combination is a perfectly passive substance, 
which forms, as it were, ar. armour to the wood 
saturated with iron salt and protects it from de- 
composition The salt that fills the wood cells of 
tbe entire section pi-events, for a long time, the 
occurrence of rot in the wood. The process is 
employed for the better preservation of soft wood, 
such as grape vine poles and other stalks, cellar 
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India and Tariff Reform. 

The Master of Eubask's Views. 

The Master of Elihank, in a speech at Cnirie, 
Midlothian, spoke of the effect on India of Tariff 
Reform. He said India was essentially a free 
trade country, admitting all goods on equal terms 
and even penalising her Home industries by the 
imposition of racise duties on cotton, really for the 
advantage of Ijancaahire If the United King 
dent, under Mr Chamberlain’s scheme, Itecame 
protectionist, why should not India, and what 
would be the position of Lancashire ? The Bri- 
tish Empire sold to India 50 to 60 million sterling, 
and bought from India 40 millions starling India’s 
best customers were foreign nations, who hought 
06 millions flora India In othei words, from the 
point of view of India, »»> e&tricted markets were 
indispensable. Foreign protected countries took 63 
per cent, of her total exports, and we mould, there- 
fore, run the risk of sei lously injuring »he Indian 
export trade if we were to disci innoate against 
her best customer 

Great Britain was the greatest creditor of 
India, and India paid us all the interest on our 
loans and our investments by the money which 
she obtained from the foreigners for her raw 
material. That one fact showed the exttaordmary 
entanglement of international finance If we 
carried out that policy, India, would lose much, 
we, her greatest creditoi, would lose much, and 
India would get very little in return if we re. 
vis-'d the existing duties in India on British and 
Colonial goods, or made exceptions in any way, 
that involved a loss of revenue Wo should are 
to it that the day might n«'t come when the 
Ministry of the day would have to go to the 
House of Commons nn \ a*k them to incietae our 
el reedy heavy burden of taxation to toaVe good a 
loss of revenue to those poor Indian peasant*, 
which our own thoughtless policy in reversing 
the traditional fi seal arrangement* of Great Bri- 
tain would bo immediately responsible for bring- 
ing about. 

There had arisen a movement, initiated, orga- 
nised and controlled by natives, having for its 
object the exclusion of British goods andths usa 
in their place of good* manufactured by Indians. 
Let them be very careful tint in this ill-thought- 
out policy of T*ri3 Reform they did not gire the 
native* of India a real ground to inquire into out 
fiscal arrangements, to b« followed by a mar- 
, ^hailing of all their energies for ihe setting-up 
of real protection in Ir dm, which, if it ever took 
place, we tu Great Britain would feel very heavily. 


Mr. H Bawtfr’s Views. 

Mr. Ha r mood -Ban ter, speaking iu Liverpool, 
said fifteen years sgo it was considered necessary 
to impose a duty of ^ per cent, on the cotton 
goods going from Lancashire into India in order 
to equalise the competition between JAncosliire 
and India. The result had been last year that the 
Indian excise on these cotton goods amounted to 
something like £380,000 imposed upon the poor 
natives, who only earned a few pence per day, for 
the benefit of the Lancashire mill-owner and the 
worker “That," said Mr. Harmood-B inner, “is 
the principle of Tariff Refoun, and if you apply 
it to the poor native of India liecausc be is under 
jour domination in order to keep your competition 
equal, surely you ought to apply it to the Ger- 
mans, the Americans, the Belgians, and the 
Frenchmen, who send their goods into the country 
which you can produce yourselves. What Lan- 
cashire did with cotton goods, wo want done with 
some other articles rent from this country in 
order that equal juslico may he done between all 
producers, whether they are foreigner* or in this 
country." 

Mr. Walter Lava’s Views. 

Mr Walter Long, speaking at Manchester, 
points out that there i» a strange iwmblance 
between the c**e cf India and the case of Ireland. 
In India, the Cty }* “ Bwadeahi, " in Inland, it » 
■‘Sin fein." Both mean, on a broad interpreta- 
tion, the protection of our own I*,dustri«-a and our 
own property, and our right to control nnr own 
business. You forced a free-trade policy upon 
Ireland against her will; jou are forcing trpou 
Todis a policy which India resent* Are jou pre- 
pared 1 1 *ay that you will b» strong enough always 
to deny India lh« policy which aha would take if 
*he rould. If you are net prepared to fare the 
fact* of the c*** jou mu»t bn prepared, either by 
force to k”T in existence a condition of things 
which i * now distasteful to those you govern, t/r 
eurrrtider it and face your own inevitable min 
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A Russo-Japanese Company- 

A St Petersburg journal reports that a Russo- 
Japanese Commercial Company has just been 
formed in the Russian capital. The principal 
object of tho Company is to promote the develop- 
ment of commercial relations between Russia, 
Japan, and other countries of the Far East. The 
Company will undertake the impoit and export of 
various kinds of goods, the transport of merchan 
disc, and the establishment of temporary Exhibi- 
tions, permanent Museums, andcommeicial Ware- 
houses The Cipital of the Company is 1 000.000 
roubles. 

Technical Education in Jail 

Instructions having been issued by the Punjab 
Government to public services to proem e when- 
ever poesihle articles manufactured in Jails, the 
Government are going to make contribution to- 
** rA * the cost of skilled instruct ns to train car 
ponters, tailors, etc. 

The Imperial Institute 

The work of the Scientific and Technical 
Apartment of the Imperial Institute in London, 
*hich i, chiefly initiated by the Home and Colo- 
«>isl Governments and the Government of India, 
*s been further developed by arrangements made 
"7 the Foreign Office whereby British represents 
tlves^ abroad may transmit to the Department 
for investigation such natural products of the 
countries in which they are appointed to reside as 
»r» likely t 0 be of interest to Biitisb manufac- 
turers and metchanta 

The Alembic Chemical Works Co . Ltd 
The Alembic Chemical Works Co , Ltd , working 
"® »r Frofewnr Guj jar's direction in Bombay end 
roda, earned a profit of Rs 22.28? last tear, 
eluding Rs. 5,fl26 brought forward from pre- 
vious year*, accounts The Comyary’s new bmld- 
rnfeb* 4 M coming to rompbtion, the 

* lner y manuracturiog spirit Las also 
*1^3, and the Agents hope to com men re work 
on a large scale i n about 4 or 5 months. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Provincial Agricultural Colleges 

The following are the main points in the Gov- 
eminent of India Resolution on Provincial Agri- 
cuUu.al Colleges and their Diplomas pubhshed 
recently — 

These Colleges are to teach three ye.rs’ course 
of Standard which is to be es far as possible, uni 
form throughout Indu Entrance to them i. to be 
general h by an examination of the ordinary 
Matriculation Standard At the end of this three 
yeais 1 cou.se they are to hold a final examination, 
generally with tne stance of Puaa Professors, 
successful candidates to be given the Degree of 
Licentiate of Agneultu.e, which I8 to be eventu- 
equivalent to B A or B C E , but Local Gov- 
ernments are to decide to what classes of appoint- 
ment .hey w,l| admit the holders Successful 
students may pass on for two years post-graduate 
study at Pus-i 

II. Provincial Agricultural College. „„ 
generally to be affiliated to the Provincial tTnirec 

” ”'«• i" this respect 
.n , .g. , A .o,l,.P. s „, 0o „, g . . fSci ,„ s ^ 
ha. long been „ .S1„ M , ha ^ 

sity The control of the Provincial , 

Collet, Arrovuiciai Agricultural 

Colleges is to 1„ wish the Directors of Agri- 

- i,h - n — - 

The Government of } n J.- • 

menta, look forwaul i, . ^ n , t ‘ le *' e arrange* 

talent w,]| fin lnost 0 f .’! hen indigenous 
po-ts which are now recruit^ f' 5 " *e r >c U |tuml 

The new Agricultural 

andHnmour By P ?***• Cunning, Wit. 

R-liroJ S..UU.CJ 6,^,“ A . Bin 

„ MAITREYI —a As. 4. 
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Indian Paper Industry- 
Many it«*onab»\e been assigned from time to 
time to account for tho practical failuie of tlic 
paper industry in this country. One of tlie latest 
is cont-iincd in a Monograph on Pajwi Making in 
tho Bombay Piesidenry by Mi K T F Kirk, 
1.0 S , who rays:-— 


“For vaiious reasons Paper Mills in this 
country, and especially in tlie Bombay Presidency, 


find it difficult to make heidnny ngnin-t the 
competition of foreign goods import e( fiom 
England, Ameiicn, Austria and Germany In the 
first place, ui iteuals of good end equal quality or 
of any one particular quality are not easily 
obtained Here, the piper maker is foiled to be 
a rag dealer, with hit onn collecting agents 
in the principal tewns In Europe, rag- 
collecting is a separate industry, and the mg 8 
are carefully sorted by skilled labour beforo 
they are delivered to the Mill Nuroeious 
different qualities and kinds are furd by trade 
custom, and a supply of any one of them is ms- 
tantly available to order. In India, on the other 
band, the rags are sorted at the Mills, and aro 
found to contain a greater quantity of old, duty, 
worn and useless material. The Deccan Ps per 
Mills calculate that out oflOO tons of “ dirty - 
white" rags received from their agents 40 tons 


are sotted out ns useless, leaving GO tons as availa- 
ble. OE this 12* pei cent i s lost in dusting and 
chopping, leaving 52 tons. Of this, 40 per ten t. 
is lost in bleaching and boiling, leaving 32 tona! 
That is, out of 60 tons oE rags only 32 are availa- 
ble after treatment, showing an approximate l 0fl8 
of 50 pei Cent. From the Table given on page 19 
of Bind all's Paper Technology, the highest percen- 
tage of loss on rags during the treatment is 
3G, which U the figure for unbleached linen. In 
India, the rags are commonly of cotton, and 
Sindall gives a pe.centage loss 0 f about 20 for 
cottons The loss ns calculated by the Deccan 
Mills is at leaEt twice as great. 


The supply of toga is entin fy wire t Lain, and 
tli* 1 e is often a cot responding uncertainty in the 
quality of the piper, due to the use of rubsti- 
tuUs, or to uneven proportions in the mixture 
of materials. Inonler to «up| lenient the mg* 
tho Mill u«ps n Lind of gru-a known as tabai or 
Whii glass in Hriigsl, where it grows in abund- 
ance 

The Company laments that coil ia not obtained 
no easily m Poona ns in Bengal. From 2 to 2] 
tooH id coal are requited per ton of finished 
pipei The prices quoted are Ila 4-8 per ton in 
Bengal, with IU 11 height lo Poona, If ob- 
tained ftom Singarem in the Nisam’s territory, 
the cheapest is Rs. 8 pcr ton, with Ra. 8 as 
fi eight. 


Indian Cotton. 

This is a topsy -tut vy cotton season in many 
respect*, but the most extraoidinary bouleverse- 
ment, Niysthe 0 f India, ia the shipping 

of Indian cotton to the United States. « It is 
difficult to obtain the exact figures, but we under- 
stand that probably 10,000 bales have already 
been shipped, and a larger business is promised. 
Some of this cotton is transhipped at Liverpool or 
Hull ; some goes by the diroct line recently stort- 
oidet „o cope with the manganese trade. 
After th.s we may expect any day f hear of a 
thriving business being done in Bengal 

coal to Newcastle. There is * considerable differ- 
ence of opm.on amongst aulhoiities regarding the 

effect of the leecn. ,ain „„ the outturn. Some 

UlUnn “ W ‘ U giv0 * ,,othw adding 

m.OOOerSOO.OOObalestothecrap Others again 
^ that its effect wdUe negligible. The truth, 

but he P y h “ Uet " Cen two extremes, 

, w £" ,n 77 im * the outturn »«> * -rte 

down th 60 ^ l?S B ' Sn ’ b) ’ tem P ora «ly shutting 

oown the presses, riven ,i.. n i „ 

baling .p^l, 7 , C °" P “ y 

of the m ay have seen the worst 

of the congestion up and down the G. t. p. Lino .» 
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portion of the field a complete manure* as it is 
called, containing all these three ingredients ; to 
each of three other pieces we give a m an urel aching 
one of these constituents, while one piece we 
leave unmanured altogether. 

. We thus Imre five plots of land manured as 
follows: — 

1. Complete manure (N + K + P)t 

2. „ omitting Nitrogen (K + P). 

3. „ „ Potash (N + P). 

4. „ „ Phosphorus (N + K). 

5. Unmanured nil. 

A simple experiment of this sort repeated for 
two or three seasons, will generally make dear 
what mammal food the crop most needs. Each 
year tho plots are harvested and the produce 
weighed, separately, and the comparison of any 
one of the plots 2, 3, and 4, with No. 1 and No, 
6 will ehow the necessity for, and the effect of, 
any of the three foods. 

The other points to be considered are the 
amount which is necessary each year for sn 
annual crop, and the form m which it is to bo 
applied. The first point may be solved by 
increasing tne amounts and we may accordingly 
add tho following plots 

6. Complete manure as in 1. but 50 per cent. 

more (2N + 2K. + 2P). 

7. „ * ,, „ but the Nitrogen 

only increased by 50 per cent (2N + K + P). 

8 Potash (N + 2K+-P). 

9 Phosphorus (N + K + 2P). 

These plots will show whether the original 
amount of any plant food was sufficient, for, if, for 
instance, there was not enough Potash, plot 8 
would show a marked increase over plot 1. 

Having settled the amount, we must now de- 
cide on the form in which the manure should bo 
given and this will be most readily ascertained by 
giving the same quantity of one of the plant 

• Tha manure* supplying Uoa tbrea plant food* are 

called Nitrate of Boda, Sulphate of Potaah aod Super- 
phosphate, aod can be got from any manure mcrehaot 
OC will be aapple,! by tbs Amcallnral Department, at 
coat price. 

t N-KJ. are used aa the tymbola for Nitrogen, Potaah, 
od Phosphorus. 

IH 


foods in different manures, taking care that the 
other two are liberally supplied. Nitrogen, for 
example, can be given the form of poonac, sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or cyanamide, and 
different forms suit diffet ent cases. Finally, it is of 
importance to the practical farmer to know bow 
long the effect of any particular manure will last, 
and for this purpose it will be quite simple to lay 
out four or five plots and to Hpply the manure to 
one of them each year, noting the result when 
compared with the plots previously manured and 
with one which has received no manure. 


Do Do. Do. Unmanured. 

1906 1907 1908J 

The farmer will then be in a poeitiou to appre- 
ciate the value of any manure to answer the 
question “ will it pay to use t " — and by adopting 
some such method, be will have reached this point 
more quickly than by the haphazard trial of a 
number of different manures. He has not of 
course reached the limit, for there are many other 
points which it will pay him to investigate ; 
whether it is better, for instance, to give a certain 
weight, of manure in two applications at shorter 
intervals, or ooe at a longer interval ; or to what 
crop in the rotation a particular plant food will 
be meet profitably applied, 

Cultural experiments will be designed to test 
differences in the methods of carrying out such 
operations aa tilling, sowing and harvesting. They 
will iocluda Rotation experiments in which altera- 
tions are made in the order in which crepe follow 
one another in the cropping system, or new crops 
are introdured . They will be designed to test the 
distances at which crops should be spaced, as, for 
instance, in the planting of paddy or the drilling 
of cotton, or they will test systems of irrigation 
such aa the ndge and furrow system when com- 
pared with the bed system. Such experiments 
will generally be of a simpler nature than those 


To be I 
manured] 
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mentioned in the first group as they will consist 
simply of two or more plots, arranged side by side 
with due attention to the evenness of the ground 
and the similarity of treatment, with the excep- 
tion of the point under trial, to be accorded to all 
the plots. They will usually need to be continued 
for several years, especially if they deal with the 
subject of rotation. 

VaritUd experiments will compare the relative 
merits of different varieties or different strains of 
the same crop. The arrangement of the plots in 
such experiments will generally be simple and 
will consist of a series of similar plotB cultivated 
according to a uniform plan, in which the different 
varieties to be compared will be sown. The due 
appreciation o! the results, however, will offer 
more difficulty than in the former groups, because, 
so many factors influence the healthy growth of 
any crop. One variety may prefer one sort of soil 
which is unsuitable for another • or.e may be able 
to withstand drought, while one needs more 
moisture and the superiority of one over the other 
will change with the seasons. But the most 
important factor in such experiments is acclima- 
tisation. Very few cultivated plants, when first 
introduced into a new district, display their good 
qualities, but take sometime to become adapted, or 
14 acclimatised ” to their new surroundings. This 
time varies with diffeient crops, and the fact 
that the plant is not yet fully acclimatised may be 
judged by various symptoms. Commonly, the plants 
are stunted and dn not grow to their full 
height, or they look pale and do not mature their 
grain fully : Often they suffer more severely 
from fungus diseases or insect pests than do the 
local varieties growing alongside them The point 
must be kept in mind, when first introducing any 
crop to a district to which it is strange. 

Theafl varietal plots will thus need more careful 
observation than in the previous case, and the 
observer must direct his attention to such point* 
a* the quality of the grain, the price at which it 


will celt in the local market, the stiffness or other- 
wise of the straw, the pal a lability of the fodder, 
the habit of growth whether tall or branching, the 
evenness of maturity, the skill necessary for its 
cultivation and other such points before he can 
form an accurate opinion on the suitability of any 
introduced variety for his own district, and it 
will not be for several years that he will bo in a 
position to pronounce judgment. The prizes 
are few, for though, on paper, it sounds enticiog, 
the cases of the successful introduction of one 
variety into a region where it was previously 
unknown are few and far between ; yet when 
successful, they are valuable : the recent promising 
introduction of the Cambodia cotton into Southern 
India is a case in point. 

The last group of experiments, those dealing 
with animals, are, though not less irapoitant, less 
easy of execution by the ordinary farmer. Feeding 
tests cannot be accurately carried out without a 
weighbridge, or machine for determining the 
weights of the animals on which the experiment 
is being carried out, while for some of them the 
possession of scientific apparatus is a necessity;. 
Points worthy of investigation, which occur, 
besides feeding tests in which two lots of bullocks 
are fed in different ways and weighed at intervals 
to ascertain which is the better food, are the 
effect of different rations on the yield of milk, 
the determination of the fat contents of the milk 
of individual rows, the advantage of dehorning and 
the best age for castration of working bullocks. 

Such being the experiments which farmers may 
be expected to conduct, it becomes of importance 
to consider a few general rules by which they 
should be guided. Firstly, the experiment should 
always be designed to answer a single question. 
Thus, the experiments noted above will answer 
queries such a* these; What plsnt food does 
the soil most require? What quantity of this 
particular food will it be profitable to apply? In 
tfbat form should this food U supplied ? lei? 
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power to grant or witliold licences cannot Bsfely 
he left in the hands of any Government depart- 
ment. It is a function which should bo dis- 
charged either by a seini-judicisl body consti- 
tuted for the purpose, or by the direct lepresen- 
tatives of the localities concerned. 

3. LOCAL OPTION. 

It is the second of these alternatives which is 
moie favoured by temperance reformers, both in 
England and India. The principle of local option 
has already been recognised in some degree by 
the Indian Government. Local advisory commit- 
tees have been set up in municipal areas for the 
purpose of advising Government ns to the num- 
ber a <1 location of shops 

This concession is gladly wehomed .s a step in 
the right direction ni a hss slieidy )<d to a re- 
duction of shops in many rises But it cannot 
be regarded ss mi effettivs scheme of local 
option. On .ill the commitues so far estab- 
lished there is an official majority, and the 
Chairman of the Committee is invariably the 
Collector of the District. If this official dis- 
sents from the recommendations of his collea- 
gues on the committee he has to state his 
reasons in writing, but there ia no appeal from 
kh a « hto . *" d OO obligation to 

convene the committee more than once in three 
years. In practice, therefor-, the final decision 
of the matter rests entirely with the Collector. 

It is uiged by temperance reformers that at 
least these bodies should be made more represen- 
tative of local opinion, that they should be called 
together more frequently, and that the last word 
should not remain with the officials of the 
Revenue Department. 

INDUS PUBLIC OPINION. 

Public opinion in Indi., exp,„™d in n„ m „. 
on. conference, uxi by the acknowledged 
ni tli. people, cell, tor the adoption of .cm, 
tern which .bell give the inb.bit.nU ,(f, cliT . 
mourn of local control Although it trap „ ol 


be pcissible to apply this prirciple universally 
throughout India, a beginning should be made in 
the more advanced areits. What has been done 
in an important Native State could be done also 
in the British dominions. The Commissioner of 
Police in Baroda lias informed me that if 60 per 
cent, of the population of prescribed districts in 
that State object to the opening of a shop no shop 
is allowed to be opened. A *.liop already open is 
ordered to be closed if GO per cent, of the popula- 
tion do not want it. 

What is asked for in British India is, not that 
the control should be entirely taken out of the 
hands of the responsible officials, but that repre- 
sentatives of the localities concerned should share 
the responsibility of determining the number 
and position of shops within their lespectivo areas, 
ami that where public opinion is overwhelming- 
ly against the existence of such shops they 
should be abolished. I venture to say that on nc 
question is there a greater unanimity of opinior 
amongst the people of India than* with referenc. 
to this proposal. 


«« i.vquiKY REFUSED. 

One of flic suggestions trade by the deputatior 
which interviewed Lord Morley in 1907, was thal 
* 10,1 '“P’rt'.t inquiry should bo undertaker 

into the the Emitted spread of th. 

drinking h.bi, in I n df., Thi , p „ pom| „„ 
subsequently rejected b , the Oovernneot of Indie 
the despatch nlrendy referred to upon th, 
ground that an inquiry would bo likely, «t thi 
preeont juncture, to offer f„, h m .„ rM for 
r«l -gift, on .odulfcks upon British policy i. 

n is should have thought thst, if the Excise 
administration is „ eml „ d<ap . teh , r|e , tc 

™t, the Govern cent „,cd „ 0 t f„ r th , t s„ cb 

•n ,„u,, ralion „f , he wouH lhl 

pr^uctiouof “ fresh 

ent in 6 • ° j lf ’ ° n t! ‘ e ° tlier ,18n<, > 4n independ- 
. qU .' ry emon *t r »ted the fact that the present 
51005 “"•P—M* much of the intemper. 
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»** pro6*-*l>U V> *i* *oUr*i $ft !»*>•• * 

drill, or to br-M feast If I All *tW factor* mwt 
•Wmatwl in erd-sr lk»t a iW »r.s**r n»y 
girm. In it* «rpm»*nt t/» rmop«rw U.« 
different lorra* of SilW>i ™'* **' i*V«« in 
fit* mot* than **xwjh of th* other fUnt 
uvl no In *11 *ip*rici»*»t*, it* pilot »* i**'t* oa«t 
U kept tlearly In mind. an I it* plat* in *11 other 
reep-xts moat u i tr**U I In * uniform way 

In ch-xau'ng lh*«>u far the Mpnamhl flow I* 
Is hardly n « rw»i»ry to point wl tbit It* Ian 1 n>u<t 
In ii mu *» p>n»ibl* • il iW I b* »« l«r a* pwiM* 
Uvtt, an th»t water will not l>fg* anywher* and 
wuh*« w»U ncji be wpw any of it* pl»t* 

th* *ril shout 1 1* of a uniform depth an I fre* f rom 
any suspicion of salinity, £«*« after it* moat 
cartful choir*, il I* not always p>*wibU to fin-1 * 
tit* which will fulfil *11 tin** nwbtMM and, tn 
any c***, to l>« on it# *»fa at !«, tb* plot* ahoot I 
b* duplicated, il>*i l», lb*»» ahonll b* two similar 
plot* for every variation In tb* *eh»m* F*«*t 
Manila from * dnpliest-d aerie* of plrta »r» worth 
Mjt* than tbo»* from twlc* th* number of on- 
duplicated plot*. If ap*r* I* IraulBflent to arrange 
for a co*n plot* MricM of ilupticat* plow, tbtr* may 
b* three or t >nr ebuclc plot* scattered through th* 
•eric* fn order to gauge It* venation In th* nit 
and th«*« moil b* *« f»r e« powubla norm*! they 
will on dry fen Js b* generally tmmanured, but on 
garden land* will be m*our*l in th* caatcmsry 
method ; those check plot* should not, of course, 
be adjarent. 



Shows check plots. 


Tb* *U* of tt* $ lo*. akaul f tuuatiy bo a« Urge 
*» M miinuel, jtOiiJ*-! tf C-wif** that *T#tl 
uniform land fulfilling the gnndittoM bail down 
*V«* ar» crimpli*-] with In any <-*»*, tf*y abouU 
tot twites then JO rents, and may l>* tf any 
fraeir.tU* than* If tt* Ilf. -I rati** at all, It 
will o« jelly I- founl to vary In on* direction, 
and in euch nw th* plot* may b* 1*1-1 out In 
long (trip* runntrg parallel with th* direction of 
variation Kach plot will then be alike *o far 
a* tl.* vanetion t* rumrtd Where plot* bar* 
to run through e*vsr»I ba-U aa in th# n-a of 
»-jgar cara grown on wet lend*, thU printipl# 
ran t* extend—!. 

Firstly, after atrtmii'i tha jrnfNl tar* in lay* 
ing out th* pints and cnr.ductirgth# experiment*, 
a coreMsrabi* amount of Judgment I* needed In 
Interpreting th* result*. Intery few caae* will tho 
■dual figure* repreaent tha trua fact* of tt* rase, 
Cirrmirulf »n from onecaueocr anothar, will bo 
un««»n. and ther* will h« a fulUr plant In op* 
plot than another on* plot will b* rnoro tipecl 
tn tt* wind Oan another: of tha many factor* 
which infiuenr* th* growth of tK* crop, all cannot 
poaaibly btv* affected them equally, 8ucb being 
th* e»»e, It i* n*c*»»«ry lo mak* tha moat careful 
observation of tha plot* throughout lh*lr growth 
and th* experimenter should hot be afraid to 
dlacount th* actual figure* If derivation proven 
them Inaccurate. Had germination, for Inatance, 
often anllrtly accidental and it is 
obvioualy unfair to han Heap a plot which, for to 
reason appertaining to the experiment, has only , 
half the number of plant* It should. Out failure 
to germinate In certain cases, aa In aome variation 
of sugar cane, I* a constant factor and must bo 
taken Into account in forming a fair ettiniats o( 
tha merit* of these varieties; and u anothar Ina- 
tanca may bo cited the fact which experience ha* 
often ahown, that tha too long continued nse of 
certain chemical manure* make* it diffijult to 
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sues which exists, an agitation for its abolition or 
amendment should be welcomed by a Govern- 
ment which professes to be (as has been officially 
stated) “ on the side of abstinence.” The mainte- 
nance of exiatn g abuses is much more likely to 
furnish material for agitation against the Govern- 
ment than a vigorous effort to remove those 
abuses could possibly do 

minor REFORMS. 

In the absence of a full and impartial investi- 
gation into the causes and extent of the spreading 
vice of intempeiance it will not be out of place 
to indicate some of the changes which appear to 
be necessary pending the adoption of the more 
drastic measures enumerated above The sugges- 
tions which have been frequently put forward by 
public bodies in India may be summarised as 
follows : — 

1. That a new shop should not be ptaced 

in a district free from shops, either by 
transfer or otherwise, without tho 
public opinion of the locality lemg 
overwhelmingly in favour of it 

2. That in certain districts where exist- 

ing (hops hare been proved to be 'hs 
source of immorality and ci ime they 
should be materially reduced 

3. That no shop should be established in 

the vicinity of temple*, mosques, 
churches, school*, and other public 
institutions 

4 That all ?i de- doors and back rooms in 
licenced premise* ahould be abolished 

5. That the holdeia of licenses should be 

held responsible for disturbances arts 
ing in or around tbeir shops as a 
result of the drunkenness of their 
customers. 

6 That greater publicity shoulf 1» 
given to applications for new licences 
in order that the objections of the in- 
habitants of the locality may be effec- 
tively made. 


7. That the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor and diugs to persons under 14 
years of age should be made to apply 
to the whole of India, 

8 That no woman should be employed 
in liquor bars. 

9. That no booths for the sale of liquor 
should be opened at religious and 
other fans 

10. That a more numerous and more effi- 
cient inspecting staff should be 
appointed for the enforcement of the 
liquor laws. 

Some of these reforms were approved in prin- 
ciple by the Excise Committee of 1905, but in no 
case has full effect yet been given to them. There 
are indications, however, that in response to 
numerous expressions of opinion on the subject 
further progress will be made in the near 
future. 

TEIIFERAXCB TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 

Public attention has recently been drawn to 
the desirability of including the teaching of 
hygiene and temperance in tho curriculum of 
Indian schools un the lires of the syllabus issued 
by the Board of Elucstion in England last year. 
This *yl)abu«, I am officially informed, has al 
rsady been adapted for use iu schools in Burma, 
and the same steps should be taken in alt the 
othei provinces of tho Indian Empire 

Toe introduction of the Temperance syllabus 
in Er gland was the result of a memorial ad. 
dressed to the Board of Education by 15,000 
medical men a few years ago. The question of 
organising a similar demonstration of expert 
opinion in India is under the consideration of 
the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, and 
I believe that Sir Bhakhandnt Krishna (who has 
recently become the Honorary Secretary of that 
Organization) will have some proposals on the 
subject to submit to the All-India Temperance 
Conference which meets at Allahabad this month 
(December). 
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produce a tilth and bo renders germination ex- 
tremely precarious. 

Such then are some of the points to which 
attention must be paid in Uyiog out and con- 
ducting simple agricultural experiments : in his 
practical appreciation of the point at issue the 
farmer is often ahead of the scientist, but unless 
he bears in mind the necessity for proceeding on 
scientific principles, as outlined above, his results 
will be less sure and will be reached less quickly. 

MUSLIM POLITICS ABROAD AND IN INDIA. 

BY A MUSSULMAN. 

CwONG before Europe’s theory of democracy 
.IjL had taken its birth Islam had been im- 
parting to those who would care to listen 
the Prophet — communicating the words of God to 
mankind— the principles of the equality of men 
and profound respect for their lives. These 
preachings of a rigidly democratic character from 
a political point of view, though an attempt at the 
separatiouof the'political from the religiouselement 
of a religion Bounds impossible, contributed more 
than anything else to its general popularity and 
rapid spread in countries that had for centuries been 
trampled down by the despots of the worst type. 
'With Buch sUennwa was the formula administered 
that the Prophet himself, save for the fact of his be- 
iDgtherropbet — a connecting link between God and 
man — a mediator, was not allowed to be considered 
a superordinary human. The gradual expansion 
of the Muslim territories, the rapid increase In 
the number affected by these laws and the reten- 
tion of the supreme authority in the bands of one 
man — the Caliph — tended to make the general ap- 
plication of this law an impossibility. Verily, it 
is almost impracticable to exercise the M equality 
of men " principle over a state where the number 
of governed outgrows the manageable limit unless 
its entire organisation is re adjusted according 


to the changed social and economic conditions, Tn 
spite of all these assertions to the contrary per- 
verting to some extent the true significance of the 
case-history fails to show a period (with »U the 
impediments that handicap the legislature of a state 
to-day) governed by the rulers less democratic 
than those who followed the pissing of Muham- 
mad, when the Caliph was elected as it were by 
the consent of the people. Tho reign of Omar 
stands out most prominent in this period. His love 
of justice actuated by the motto of the M equal- 
ity of men” is unmatched. He applied the 
formula to every-day business in life with such 
stubbornees that no delinquent, high or low, not 
even hia son, could get absolution or escape with 
immunity from the rigours of the law. A atory 
is told of a poor man while saying his prayers in 
the mosque having set his foot on the costly garb 
of a rich neophyte; receiving a slap; appealing 
to Omar ; receiving decree in his favour with 
orders to retaliate ; and the rich proselyte aposta- 
tizing for, in spite of his riches, having been treat- 
ed on equality with the poor, Other cases of this 
nature bearing testimony to tho unflinching 
character and undeviating resolution of the 
Oaliphs in the cause of truth, justice, aud Islam 
can be multiplied to infinity. 

Mussulmans taught tho world lessons of republic- 
anism when absolutism was the order of the day. 
Science followed in their wake. They renovated 
and consecrated whatever came in their way and 
put a new life into the entire social structure of 
the world, giving it a more more! and religious 
aspect than it was supposed to possess. They 
ewept before them the European Church that was 
exercising undue and unbridled authority over the 
millions of dumb and mute proletariat. They 
acquired knowledge from wherever they could and 
established Universities to which students from all 
parts of the world flocked and went back imbued 
with the ideas of Islam— monotheism, catholicity, 
and democratic spirit of brotherhood that played no 
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WORK TO BE DOSE. 

Much rtmains to be done to protect the people 
of India fiorn the inioads of this essentially 
Western vice, and a good deal of jt can be done 
by the people themselves without waiting for 
Government action. A temperance organization 
should be established in every Indian city and 
town ; organizing lecturers should be engaged 
in each of the provinces ; suitable literature, both 
in English and in the vernaculars, should he 
widely circulated , and the work already ptoceed- 
ing should be extended in every direction until 
the whole of India is brought under the cuiative 
and preventive influence of the Temperance move- 
ment. 

The progress made hitherto in checking the 
expansion of this menacing evil lias been subs- 
tantial and encouraging, for it is certain that had 
it not been for the efforts put forth the condition 
of things would h&vo been cvt.ii more scrioua than 
it is. The fact remains, howevir, that the vice 
is a growing one, and the point I would leave 
with the leaders ol this li»neu> is that, if India is 
to 1 ms permanently insured agmn»t the ravages of 
traffic which has devastated the Ian la of th6 
Vest, there must be unceasing vigilance and acti- 
vity on the port of those ulio, as tiue patriot* t >f 
their countiy, s re deeply concern! d as to her 
moral and material welfare 

'• FRERZlEB FWMICE ” 1H BOMBM. 

‘ UY I). K. D, 


share-mania with vividness and animation ; and 
the personalities concerned, the incidents and 
the startling rapidity with which they developed, 
give to it a dramatic character. The book is 
besides an authentic record of occurrences as 
noted and sifted by Mr. Wacba at the time both 
as an outside observer and as liquidator of one of 
the many financial corporations that sprung up 
in those times. Mr. Wacba his done very useful 
work in resuscitating from tlie old columns 
of the Advocale of India this melancholy record 
of human weakness, folly and greed ; for, though 
the men that played the tragedy have to-day 
evanesced like the unsubstantial wealth they so 
madly pursued, still the story has elements of 
permanent human interest as a warning to the 
investor and as an example to the psychologist of 
the behaviour of the mob when swayed by fixed 
ideas. Nor is this all To observers of contem- 
porary events in this country relating to what is 
called the industrial awakening, it would seem the 
book has appeared quite oppurtunely, for is there 
not danger tnat the maniacal tendencies may re- 
assert themselves and cause the havoc which onco 
they did in tome form or other? Not without 
reiu >ori dow Mr. Wocha think that he would be 
amply rewarded for Ilia labors if the hook “ser- 
ies, even after forty-five years of that event in 
the financial history of Bombay, to point the 
moral icAicA Hill eemu to he torebj needed The 
affairs of the then Bank of Bombay— tbo premier 
Financial institution of the city— astold in these 


C*A yprrierrfcnm mth Vid/Tio* 'nifiy rolled ’hy 
JtL since the events recoided by Mr. I). K. 

»'■ Wachtlnhi* interesting little book* stirred 
lu its very depths the financial world of Bombay, 
and yet they sec® neither stale nor flat, nor un- 
profitable. Air. W»cU\ tells the story of the 


* fmowial Ctdffrr {« U( iliibnr »/ Stntos, 
hr l> E. tVaeha. price : Its, 1-4-0 Can be bad of U A 
>at«aan A Co- Madrsa. 




oiw but. dnupwte?, wiwptions w’liicli generally 
prevail concerning institutions of A hke nature m 
this country. 

The cause* which brought about this financial 
tragedy are far from complex and easily told. 
The war of American Wwdon caused a cotton 
famine m Was), ire. JU mills had somehow to 
be fed and she looked to India- the Bombay 
I residency— -for supply. Tbl* stimulated extensive 
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mean & part in the elevation of their respective 
nationalities. Had not Europe come in contact 
with and swept by the surging tide of Islam, unless 
God had willed to bring about the cbaDge some 
Other way, it would never have extricated itself 
from the ignorance in which it was sunk in the 
Middle Ages. Islam inspired democratic feelings 
in every bosom and inculcated the spirit of demo- 
cracy in every heart. Such were the triumphs 
achieved by it wholly due to its teachings ard the 
untiring efforts of its followers. It was the time 
when its adherents had the strength of their con- 
victions and were bold enough to proclaim to the 
world wnat they thought right With the extinc- 
tion of this spirit tbeir fall began. It was as 
complete as sudden, the damping of religious 
fervour, the surrender of theocratic democracy to 
the ranks of despotism precipatatiDg it. To such a 
pass has the degradation now come that to day 
a Mussulman is typified as a demon of stolid 
immorality, quite the reverse of what character- 
ised his forefathers. The Mussulman of to day, 
thanks to his apathy to Islam, is casting a stigma 
on the fsir name of his progenitors. 

A fine day is proverbially admitted to follow 
foul weather. The aggressive attitude adapted 
by the European Powers to crush the Mussulmans 
and to extinguish any epark of life that still 
lingered in their dying body proved their eaviour 
in disguise. The spins of reaction, the natural 
and inevitable result of such conflicts of divergent 
nationalities and civilizations, aroused them to 
their sense of responsibility to the forsaken 
mission which was entrusted to them 1300 years 
ago (datcotul — Islam) £.« , to proclaim to the world 
the fundamental basis of Islam — the monotheism 
and equality of men— and to invite it to its fold. 
The chief incentive was the performance of 
neglected religious duty, a blessed zeal and en- 
nobling propaganda. To overcome the obstacle* 
placed by the changed governmental conditions 
in it* way it was forced to assume a political 


aspect. It struggled, is .struggling and frill 
struggle for liberty, for that freedom which will 
help it to Sourish. Nothing but the fruition of 
its efforts will stop it. This in nutshell is the 
cause of the stir of the Muslim world which is 
engaging the serious attention of the European 
statesmen who are anxiously watching the inarch 
of events in Islamdom They are aware of the 
immense latent potentialities of the Islamites 
which can be worked to score glories that may 
even eclipse their former achievements, In Egypt, 
the rebellion of Arabi Pasha against the Turkish 
suzerainty who had monopolised the executive and 


the finance, the interference of the English, the 
consequent formation of the nationalist party 
indicative of the spirit of discontent with the 
existing order, its subsequent behaviour towards 
the English and the part it played in the politics 
of the country ; in Persia, the granting of the 
parliamentary form of Government to Persians, the 
abnegation of the late Shah Muzaffaruddin in its 
favour, the ill starred efforts of his eon Muham- 
mad All Mirxa to undo tha work done by his 
father, his dethronement, the placing of-his 
(Muhammad All’s) son on the throne, »nd the 
triumphant emerging of the nation from chaos ; in 
Turkey, the exaction of dastur by the disaffected 


w «rangie me 

incipient liberty, his failure, his dethronement and 
detention far away from the capital, the establish- 
ment of the new regime, its reception in European 
capitals and hitherto despotically ruled Asiatic 
Turkey ; in distant Morocco the struggle of the 
Moow against the foreigners; in the heart of Africa 
the successful campaign of the Muslim native 
against the Christian missionary — mil these facts 
are significant enough to convince any student of 
the contemporary history of the new life 0 f the 
Muslim world. What will it lead to? Are the 
Muslims destined to teach the world once more 
the lessons which it has forgotten in its zeal for 
secotar achievementa and their economic solution, 
quite oblivious of religion and science? _ 
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cultivation of cotton and traJesn.ati busied them- 
selves exclusively with the export of this stuff 
neglecting the legitimate trade of the city Pheno 
meant prices prevailed , cotton sold at five to six 
times its normal worth Profits were thus high and 
rapid and enoioious quantities of gold and silver 
touted chiefly into the city Duung the period 
1862 66, nearly 31 crores of gol 1 and 51 croies of 
silver found its way to India, and of this 85 crores, 
62 crores may be put down to the abnormal 
profits on the Bombay cotton trade Bombay 
aas thus getting rich beyond the dreams of 
stance and the celenty of desire This immense 
wealth needed investment and the company pro 
moter appeared on the scene The situation wis 
an ideal one for his operations Legitimate meai s 
of investment being wanting, a wild spirit of 
speculation seized the city and companies foi 
every imaginable purposo weio started from tbe 
reclamation of the Back Bay down to making 
bricka and tiles, starting hotels and lively 
stables There were thus uslieied into exist 
ence twenty five banks, thirty nine financial 
assocutiona, seven land reclamation companies 
and several other miscellaneous joint stock con 
cerns These speculative institutions came in 
triplets : a bank had at its elbow a financial 
association which in turn nursed a reclimation 
company The vicious cuclo uf financial Insti- 
tutions was now complete When a financial 
association wia started, a built helped to pm 
mote its spoculvtion by advancing on its shares 
When the financul in turn promoted the recla- 
mation company, it fed I he speculation jointly 
with the bank. 

The shares of tlio last would be hypothecated with 
the first two. which la turn would go in for time bar- 
gain sales, that u to tay, sale* forward for delivery on a 
certain fired day. it waa something like the stream 
feeding the nvulct till the rivulet and the 
stream together (welling into a nver outflowed or 
discharged themselves into the mighty ocean 

Thu*, on a paid up capital of thirty crorea there 
was at one time to be realised a profit of really 


thirty eight crores It is interesting to learn how 
this huge picmium of thirty-eight ciores was 
made up and what it represented Speaking of one 
of tbe {manual companies whose directors were 
“pillars of gold", Mr Wacha says: — 

“Its nominal capital of 2 crores was divided Into 2000 
shares of Rs 10,000 each on which Rs 6,000 only were 
paid No sooner were the shares quoted than they rose 
to a cent per cent premium In other words, tho fortu- 
nate allottee of one share was able to realise a profit of 
Rs o,000 on bis principal of Rs 5,000 1 Follow- 

ing in the wake of these older financial institutions all 
the newer ones «ere quoted more or less at a high pre- 
mium though none had even declared a first dividend. 
Many of them were baiely four or six months 
old and yet they would be quoted at a premium 
which would bear no proportion whatever to their 
earuings In fact, the so-called earnings were earnings 
on paper They were scarcely realised profits." 

An i with this evil hour came tbe evil gemus. 
Among those who engineered this gigantic 
fraud were both high end low j but the person- 
ality of Premchund Royehund impresses the 
imagination with its colossal grandeur. There is 
something Napoleonic m the magnitude of his 
operations and lus utter insensibility to the 
ghastly consequences of his game as affecting his 
human puppets. Suave, simple and silver tongued, 
the popularity of this devout Jain was unbounded. 
To the speculators in shares there was but One 
Golden God and his prophet was Premchund 
lli8 chanties were munificent and Sir Bartle 
Frere said of him that his position was 
like nothing that he had ever seen or heard 
of in any other community His business con- 
nections were a hundredfold and his influence 
over tho banks in the city unparalleled, and in 
one ca*e almost absolute, owing to the retirement 
of his great rival Sir Cowasji Jebangir who alone 
might have been a curb and a moderating influence 
upon him. Possessed of rare financial sagacity, no 
wonder then that he helped himself and his 
friends to the tune of 138 Ukh«, to half the capital 
of the ill fated B.nk of Bombay, the gruesome 
tale of whoee rum now remains to tell. 

Th» Presidency Bank of Bombay was consti- 
tuted m 1840 under Act lit of the year with a 
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The above rapid survey of tha rise and Ml of 
Mussulmans and the trend of the ptesent-day 
Islamic world offers an index to the study of the 
working of the Muslim mind in India. For, truly 
enough, the Muslim mind all over the world i', in 
most cases, found to be actuated with precisely the 
same feelings, the explanation of the phenomenon 
being found in the fact that the underlying idea 
about the world and it* surroundings being generat- 
ed from the common source Islam, engenders 
common emotions. But something seems to hare 
gone wrong with the Mussulmans iu India Tney 
are evincing sentiments different from those 
governing their brethren abroad 

The persistent efforts, the dogged perseverance 
and the partial success that attended the hercu- 
lean labours of the National Congress primarily 
to usher a 1 >rge number of native element in the 
alien administration of the country and ultimately 
to demand Sicaraj under its mg is had an elec- 
trifying effect on the conservative nnd unpro- 
gressive Indian Mussulmans and stirred them up 
from their lethergj. The awakening of the 
Indian Rip van Winkle was a rude one, the 
race had been started and the hare caught 
napping. Mussulmans manifested their conscious- 
ness of the importance of the political activity 
and the evil of eschewing politics altogether by 
arranging a deputation Ih&t waited upon Lord 
Minto nt Simla craving admittance into the 
strife abetted by those who were to see fair play. 
This action heralded an unprecedented and radical 
deviation from their hithertofora strictly adhered 
to plan of action, the significance of which, not- 
withstanding the adverse criticisms of the unfriend- 
lies, was soon realised by the sobers and amicable*. 
Prior to the dawn of that memorable day the 
*' politics" or anything having even an indirect 
connection with this, as it appeared an unthink- 
able subject, was carefully and cautiously avoided 
by the Indian Mussulmans deemed by them as 
branded with disloyalty and sedition and the very 


idea of it was regarded as associated with a con- 
taminating influence. They h»d just been ousted 
from the privileged position of administrating the 
country in a sovereign capacity, Haunted by the 
dreams of lost ascendency they were unable to exert 
for their best in the changed environments. At 
last when the unchangeable character of the 
circumstances was fully demonstrated to them 
they, rather than walk in the labyrinthian maze 
of politics, took to the assimilation of the 
newly introduced Western education with a 
determined mind, and tried to soma extent to 
reconcilo it with what they had brought with 
them from outside India and evolve out of it a 
new oub more adapted to their needs. Those 
who looked at it impartially sympathised with 
the line of action marked out by the Mussul- 
mans and rejoiced at their leaving nbatruce 
politics alone and striving for the acquisition of 
time-bonourel and liberty-infusing occidental 
civilization in so far as it implied the learning of 
Western sciences, This casting off of the yoke of 
hoary parent civilization and taking to its off- 
shoot signalised a departure which was bound to 
bring in its train the rejected “unthinkable,” 
and so it did. It would have been A rash 
act to have advised the doSe of a 
remedy far which the patient was not strong 
enough, for an injudicious and faulty administra- 
tion of the reparation at a critical state of health 
would kill the diseased. So here at least a justi- 
fication is found for the renunciation of the 
indigestible formula of jxdjRnx. 

Nothing could resist the inevitable launching of 
the Muslim Congress which eeemed to be deliber- 
ately brought about. The step, unprecedented 
though premeditated, was everywhere welcomed. 
The new character or the new body as 
distinct from the Educational Conference— the 
only body the Mussulman youths could patronise, 
theNational Congress propaganda being stamped as 
illegal— fascinated the young Muslim India, Being 
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modest cipitalofMUWsswithcaatkQi provision* 
regarding advances and other matters calculated 
to ensure its stability. It was under the indirect 
guidance of the Government and its chosen direc- 
tors, ©oo of whom wa« the AccounUnt General for 
the time Wing, sat on its Hoard along »ith the 
' re {ires'll tatm* of mercantile and other interests. 
The Hank had a prosperous career up to the year 
1863— the commencement of the speculative 
epoch — when an ill considered revision of the Act 
was undertaken by which wholewome restnctive 
provisions were remote f and the door opene-l 
to great laxity of practice end a r«Vle*s system 
of banking. A blnnlenng Solicitor, a Hoard of 
Directors who would not and could not direct, an 
(ncompi t»nt ard disbonaat Secretary and a 
masterful BtwfubUir dit the rest A nry 
innocent 1> kingelauwtou'hing advance* cn aecu 
die* v,t “itWr public compvTne* if India ’ was 
ntrrdu"»sl into the Act by the Dank ■ S dic.tor 
who rrtcnr iudy Mi wed that in doing » ■ he wax 
fo'DwIrg the tax gitage nf the Kr plj.'i Jm i <»ii* k 
\eU wlmli • mat Ur of fact was entirely 
iv»m.A«r. Tt.* C«nwMim whuh *»t l»tet 
» * r *l lil« It t<> the a ‘Nits of Ur lWI U ry 
lUnk l]llVl tils isn C<Al I > at 1 1 J t'll IU as 
Lam g Uwn |1 a direct s«“ of iu rum Tl«« 

r v tifltrn*, *'m wt »!■'»< r* tf wh T- w*» vLulirp 
inthsvuw «f «p- »'«■»*., wide Ur an f ut 
M^raibia’e wlo »e;rr*e*it-I U * «»trmmet.» 
f " J r 1 it il pw'» f <r th*-s, t > ttr acijumif ted 
w.th t* * mr i »*«*. Dfef prrs/ir • fjor 

r’wirgfrvatb. ID-k. «r I h* I tV-rrbr* » re- 
strife to l*k is IS* r c w -' mew tl iv' l i<ri>s 
rw yetHC'ifs ee#*a ■*.»' fe /re lk» lu*U*a* tf 
lie Aewl f rif i th'i , -‘*'. wtl l.'t»'lc"n»Tt. l n 


Uun for gifts of shires, were mere puppets in ins 
hands. II is speculations grew and grew ar.d 
an obliging Secretary financed him without let 
or hindrance. “Tosiythst the Directors en- 
trusted the destinies of the Bink to the Secretary, 
that the Secretary Uft them to the mercy of Air. 
Premclund and that Premchand left them to 
Pioiidtnce is no exaggeration of the real state of 
the Bank ” It is staggering to read the findings 
of the CoinmisMon in regard to the reckless way 
in which advance# were made. The Directors 
made no inquiries and exercised no supei vision. 
The discount li«t was discontinued, no loans wer© 
brought before the Board or the weekly Com- 
mittee for their sanction The Government of India 
becoming aware of this scandalous mismanagement 
of its bounty-fed Dank complained that it is kept 
in ignorance ot its affaire and called for lull in- 
formation 

n it *uch wax the nervousness of the Mercantile 
Director*, and »uch the dcn«* ignorance or lnei|X'nenre 
cl those a ho tat at the Hoard on behalf of the Clovern- 
rnrnt that they oner furnished that authority with full 

and tair information Inttcad of giving* 

tial ot all advance*, It put, ©no of advances encoding 
three lakha which were overdue on WXb June, 
DOS Jt avoided all mention of turn* below that 
amount that ) ad been renewed many of vvhleh 
were for larger amount* than three IxMit and were 
muth tn the »»me punllon a* advance* overdue. 

It avoided all rnrntion of rremchuud'a preat loan Of 
twrntv fire lath*. It oimtK-d to act forth the large 
4-bt 1 1 mere than nlnel<<e*i talhxdue from the Aalatio 
Hank although tlie ca»h credit fiad expired on the 1st 
hrj‘«*'W and the Aaiatic Hark had failed on the 
9>lb ot that month. 

ho wrll wax tin Government Bei ved by iu 
wrvanUatdtU public by the Director* whom 
’bay lm»le**, The** Institutions have * liaaefrftM 
rwjrtitafor •(li.imid t«f« and Mf. WailwV tn- 
val*i»t!e lay k will L*u djn# a public htVics 
indeed if it blip* to any extent to hr© .k thin 
JJe»c.ir//,V < frf (t,e prvwf.C ©rn> raff'll 
<f fUitera **.d vr-rre eej -daily tho** < tone* ted 
with Jowl .lea-k cor pari-* ruminate on tl t facta 
di* m tl,'« txwelc and endeavour to !<*rn the 
ulM ‘b Iwaoh that It iair Vr.Vd tn Dsrh. He 
wl tura may read. 


R'l’tm. tii * .it Ir'lly nil *lm 

i[»“! tsI It 1 * fa* fr n » (■ »t»l i) » 

arc’* Vnt»-'~**I? r *•« »**» 1 «-*-*-*♦„- ,t T »•,{ 

a'lw'lrttibaotsperf tk» *U*-rrV *; Tie 
Drwt'iw, every etc c? *i-na v t » 5*J *{,», t# 
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Allahabad, the City of the Next Congress. 

BY MR. C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B A. 

LL AH A BAD, wheie the next Congees W 'M 
be heli!, is one of the oldest cities of India 
It is the capital of tbe United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the seat of an University 
and a chartered High Court of Judicature It 
is essentially a struggling town, managed by a 
Municipal Board It is made up of the city 
(which is Allahabad proper), the Civil Station in 
which live the European residents, the Fort, 
which i* occupied by the military as at Madras, 
and Motigarj, Colonolganj, Katra, Daraganj 
and other suburbs. The oldest pait of the town | 
now uninhabited, is said to be the vast plain 
between the Fort and tbe City, m which the 
Congress and tbe Exhibition are being located 
It is said that at the time Lord Canning read the 
fimous Proclamation of Queen Victoria to the 
People and Princes of India, the old city was 
Still in existence; but during the past half 
Century and more it got deserted entirely 
in favour of the present Indian part of the town 
The origins of the city go far back into antiquity, 
the confluence of the sacred rivers Ganges and 
Jumna here being considered universally by 
Hindus as consecrated ground It seems beyond 
doubt tbat Prayag, which is a Railway Station, 
on the Allahabad Jammpnr section, is even older 
than the old city of Allahabad In the Fort, 
which was originally built by Prayag Raja, des- 
cribed as an old Hindu King and subsequently 
strengthened (or rebuilt) by Akbar about *1575, 
IS the well known Asoka Pillar which is as old 
as tbe 4th century B. C. It is a floe monument 
some 30 feet in height and tapenng imperceptibly 
but without anything like a dtejxlan (which w# 
usually associate with alAum&Aas elsewhere) on 
its top It is stated that it originolty stool at 
the ramparts, and in 1800, was removed to make 


room for certain adjustments in the fortifications. 
In 1838, it was taken in and set up again. The 
Pillar may have been set up at the junction of 
the rivers by King Asoka, but nothing definite 
»3 known as to this However, it is worthy of 
a visit, as also the temple (an underground struc- 
ture) close to it. This temple is known after 
Prayag Rajs, the original founder of tbe Fort. 
A statue of his will be seen inside the temple, and 
in it, besides, are the far famed Askshya Vat, one 
of the three of the kind known to India; repre- 
sentations of the Ganges (a female deity tiding 
a crocodile, which is largely found in the Ganges) 
and the Jumna (another female deity riding a 
tortoise, which again is equally numerous in the 
Jumna), and a fine serpent stone The old 
Palace in the Fort is also worthy of a visit, for 
which the permission of the military authorities 
must be previously obtained Entrance into Fort 
by the regular gateway is to be secured by writ* 
Mo the District Magistrate of Allahabad, who 
ot ,Jy arranges for a military guide to show 
over the visitors. Tb9 Ganges gate is usually 
used by pilgrims with the aid of the Jogi, but it 
is attended with inconvenience. One word more 
about the Asoka Pillar. Asoka's own inscription 
is on tbe eastern side of the Pillar, and occupies 
comparatively short space Saraudragupta, the 
great Gupta Empeior of 2nd century A, D, ins- 
cribed his own conquests o.i it, while Jehangbir 
also utilised it for a similar purpose 

The city i«, perhaps, the busiest port of the 
town. The main road leading to the Railway 
Station is occupied by the bsiaar, which is locat- 
ed in well built double and treble storeyed build- 
ings. The vegetable, fruit aud other markets 
are located in pucca stalls at right angles to this 
road, and opposite there are the dwelling houses 
of the local residents This part of the city is 
ill-built, its irregularity being its conspicuous fea- 
ture The houses undoubtedly are substantially 
■built and commodious ; but the crooked lanes i n 
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of the Actual consumption of drink and drugs, 
a considerable part of the increased revenue 
'being doubting due to other causes ; but the 
fact remains that they do represent a very 
serious growth of intemperance amongst a 
'naturally abstemious population. Independent 
'evidence of this is forthcoming from miny quar- 
ters. The actual increase in consumption, which 
was formerly questioned by spokesmen of the 
Government, is now admitted in official docu- 
ments. Last year a length} reply was issued to 
the representations made to the Secretary of State 
by a deputation which waited upon him in 
August, nor. In th.t reply th. Government „( 
India say i'- 
ll matt be admitted that there ia a tendency 
connumption of alcoholic l.uuors to *£22 

5£S ^“"VpS. 1 B'S; ^ 

trial enterprise, the construction of important 1,' 

relaxation of .octal and religious resWchon. »„ * 

of spirituous tapior owing to the dli w?" 

...Aw 11 ,: SSLS 

A COMPARISON WITH BSOLAXD, 

It will be noticed from the ebeve extmet 
tb» I.ct ol the increoeed ctuuumptiou i. „ ot de . 
ntwl. A* to the contributing eeueee of the j n 
“* >• «”itteJ whicb, m the opi„i„ 

ol competent obeetrere, hee more to do w „ h jt 
then en, thing elm, nemely, th. In* 
ttce restriction of tho treffie. Bat n< ^ 
more clorely .t the re.eon, .drer.red . 
Government lor the growth ol I„teo,p,„„„ _ 
'“ U " *° tU °1 I E, I*e ere I, 

»o«H certetnl, be true of th. Cn.w Ki „^ 

«y thet three he, bee, incre^J 
t-rrty, .teed, growth inJ „, lri ,, ' . 

“ more regul.r end rxlerdrd employ,- 
during the l.et twenty b ,„ , piM ’ 

condition., which th. Government ct 


as likely to increase intemperance, many millions 
have been knocked off the British drink hill 
during that period. What would have been said 
if the liquor revenue of the United Kingdom had 
increased in the same proportion as that of 
India » 


It happily remains true that India is, on tho 
whole, a sober country and it is misleading to con- 
trast — ss is so often done in official repoits— tho 
consumption of alcohol per head with the con- 
sumption per head in England. The average in- 
come per head in India is about one-twentieth of 
what it is in England. On the other hand, the 
cost or liquor is much less in India. Moreover, 
taking India ns a whole, drinking is still limited 
to particular classes of the people. It is among 
those classes, however-especially the wage-earn- 
ers in the large centres of population— that the 
habit is spreading rapidly. This fact is attested 
by many independent witnesses, Indian and 
European. 


In the province of B.ng.I th. Increee, of 
Country liquor di. tilled during , 
quenmour, .cording to offid.i return,, „„ 50 
percent., where.. tl„ po po l., io „ incrai „ d 

r ** Ih ' Of liquor imported 

1 ’ ,',Z ty ■*° ™ n »>«i™ 

rete f’ •" ^ * "** 7 mi,lion gellone. This 

b T ° “ '■ hoped, will be checked 

ComrogC Udr.. „ h „ ^ 

^Irerer 'T'" Uo»»«™th.t Z 

IS- „ °F r “ P from 138 gellone in 1007 to 
, £ ™'" D08 ' -I ‘he let.., ret™, .bow 

* serious rtae in th.. th0 flg,,ret I»dieate 

Madras Preridencv "'liquor in the 

•poken, although [here fJT ^ 

the number 0 f , ho t , been* reduction in 
*- ■*- 

*® r cent, in one year. 
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which they are heaped up distract the attention 
of the visitor. Not far awnj from the city is the 
Jutrtna Bridge, which is worthy of a visit. It is 
©instructed for the double purpose of serving the 
♦Railway and the oiilinary cait and human traffic, 
which pass and repass the river one above the 
other. The Railway Station divides the city from 
Ilia civil station, whiJi lies on its northern part 
It is usually known as Canmngton, after Lord 
Canning, the Viceroy, and is, perhaps, one of the 
best laid out towns in India The new extensions 
in Bangalure come up to its excellence, but even 
then, built ns they aie on the American pattern 
lack the individuality that Canmngton possesses 
The leading European and Indian residents live 
here, and the High Court is also located 
here. Like Pondieheiry, its streets are nt right 
angles to each other, and cyclists and riders will 
find it a heaven unto themselves Like the 
French town, again, its streets are named ,ft, r 
he illusti inus dead— Canning Road, Qvr/Jf 
Road, Elgin Road, Couper Road (after a 
Lieutenant Governor, to whose father, by the 
bye, Lord Dilhousie’s recently published Private 
•rs were written), Edmonstone Road, Lyall 
Road, Clive Road, Ac. In ,t. t l«c, are the 
Albert Park, laid out in honour of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s visit (1870), which i„ , aid be 
oneof the finest in all India. In this Talk, is 
asUtue of Queen Victoria, which is worthy of 
a visit. Not far away from it is the Mayo Hall 
named after Lord Mayo, to perpetuate whoso 
memory it was built, which se.ves the purposes 
of Parliament Rouse and the Muir Crntn.1 
College, named after Sir W. Muir, a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who took great interest in 
Indian Education. The other College t(ie 
town is close to the Jumna Bridge and is known 
as the Christian College. T«r 0 other p a ,k^ 
worthy of roertion are the Maepbemon Park (in 
Cantonment) and Khnsm Bagh (in which ere 
three Mausoleums) close to the Railway Station. 


Allahubid being a place of pilgrimage, a few 
words may be said hero about Daraganj, the 
river town This suburb is some two miles 
from the city, from which conveyances {Eka't 
or piimitive dog-carts and coaches) ara available 
duungall tours of the day. Here are Brahman 
guides of almost all denominations known to 
Southern and Western India, and 4 these pio- 
vide accommodation and render their profes- 
sional services There is a good bazaar here, and 
the Ganges and toe Jumna and their meeting 
point aie close by. The usual Hindu ceremonies 
last three days but may be concluded (it is 
stated) even in a day, if the visitor so desires. 
Near this suburb, and on the plain on which the 
Congress and the Exhibition take place, will be 
held during December and January, a great 
Mela, which attracts over 2,50,000 persons. This 
is known as the Magi, Mela, and another and 
more important Mela, called Kurobli Mela, takes 
place at this spot once in twelve years and at 
this as many as a million p.lgrims are present. 
Visitors who may wish to take thi' opportunity 
to look up the several historic places situated 
«n the United Provinces (it i, practically the 
old Aryavarta) would do well to arrange for « 
trip of eight or ten days. Resides Agra, 
famous for its Taj, ,hey may vldt Muttm . 
Bnndaban, close to it „ n d connected by rail ; 
hen they may p aM on to Cawnpore and thence 
to Lucknow and from there to Ajodhya via 
yiabad. There is railway connection through- 
out a nd from Ajodhya they may mcll b y * „ 

mI ,r W1 ‘ !C1 ‘ thCy C4n ***** to 
Madras r »a Howr ah or Jubba lpur. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Indian Bank. Ld. 

The Indun Bank, Ld , Madras, in the year 
ending December 3 1st, made a net profit of 
Its 74,068-13 6 out of which an interim divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum was 
paid for the half-} car ended June 30th Tlie 
Directors have now with them a balai ce of 
Rs 49,268 13 6 which is available fot distrsbu 
tion as dividends and for placing to the Reserve 
Fund (which amounts to Its 12,500) and othei 
accounts. The increase in the working Capital 
last year aver the previ jus year was about Rs. 5 j 
lakhs while there was an increase of about 
Rs 10,000 in the net profit*. 

Glass-Making in India. 

Mr. Alakh Dhan, Secretary to the Upper India 
Glass Works, Umballa, who is an enthusiastic 
advocate of the development of glass making in 
India, sent in an interesting paper on the subject 
to the Industrial Conference He shows that in 
1906-07 over 12 lakhs of rupees worth of glass 
was imported into this country, and he believes 
that much of this glass might be produced in 
India, hut his account of contemporary glas-mak- 
ing in this country is not an altogethei en- 
couraging record. Several of the concerns started 
have been compelled to w in 1 up then affairs, and 
many of the furnaces which continuo to exist 
apparently confine then efforts mainly to the 
manufacture of flasks for keeping Ganges water, 
small mirrors, beads, and bangles, leaving the 
laiger portion of the foreign trade practically un- 
touched. The reasons for this lack of success in 
the past appear to lie in absence of thoroughness 
to the education of the men on whom the ventures 
depended, the pa ucity of trained labour, and the 
difficulties of management Mi Alakh Dhan 
hopes that these difficulties will disappear, and 
behoves that the gla«s making it dustry has a 
great future in India. But if the industry is to 
develop and make any headway against foreign 
competition it will only be by working on proper 
scientific and exact methods, and not by attempt- 
's to graft modern ideas on to the older 
methods. . 
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Modern Wood Preserving 
Sidanzing is a wood impiegniting process 
which has, it is said, an advantage over other 
methods in that it imparts absolutely no odour to 
the wood, does not change its colour, and is cheap. 
The wood is fiist completely saturated in a hot 
solution of iron salt, then dued again and placed 
id a hot bath of water glass In this bath a 
chemical change is effected The water glass 
solution forms, with the non salt solution that 
has previonsly penetrated into the wood, bd iron 
silicate, in the outer strata of the wood, that is 
absolutely insoluble in water. This insoluble 


combination is a perfectly passive substance, 
which form*, as it were, an aimour to the wood 
saturated with iron salt and protects it from de- 
composition The salt that fills the wood cells of 
the entire section pievents, for a long time, the 
occurrence of rot in the wood The process is 
employed for the belter preservation of soft wood, 
such as grape vine poles sod other stalks, cellar 
beams, etc. 


*■ ^ uijri.es 

Mr J H. Burkill has made a contribution to 
the study of " Fashion in Iron Styles " A paper 
read by him at the meetirg of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal was intended to show that the iron 
styles us-d in India for writing on palm leaves 
aie of different types in different parts of 

the country The .run styles of the extreme 
south-west are heavy . those of the centre cf the 
Coromandel Coast are pecuharly long atld „ 
rally light those of Orissa are quite chamber. 

« a " h,eh 13 1,ke R clasp knife is 

confined to the south. The paper ,s . . n l, a 
ment tc. the account of Indian pens nubl^E i 
tlie Agricultural I*£TsK - 

The Hand-Loom Industry. 

Th, Report ™ th< 

Deputment ...hod,, " 

m.l,™ rel.trr, lh . 

population There are ...i. r.,,. . (lf tLa 

that (he hard I„o„ ipdeet,, j, " , ' iicat '™» 

Progress in the Hooghly J):.! - ° g 6UbstantiaI 
.hid.b.d, . “' mt a » J Mnr- • 
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India and Tariff Reform. 

Tne Master of Eun ask's Views 
The Jtastei of Ktihnnk, w a <•{*■<* h nt Currie, 
Midlothian, spoke of the effect o« India of Tariff 
Reform. He said India was essentially h fieo 
trade country, admitting all goods »'< equal terms 
and even penalising her II >roe induatrns by the 
imposition of excise duties on ertton, really for»he 
advantage of Laiicasliiie If the United Kin" 
dem, under Mr ChamberUmV scheme, h«.inie 
protectionist, why should not Irdia and what 
would he the position of Lancashiiel The Bri- 
tish Empire sold to Indu 50 to 60 million sterling, 
and bought from India 40 millions atet ling l ndiaV 
best customers were foreign nations, who bought 
66 millions from India In othei words, fiom the 


Mr. II Banner's Views. 

Mi liar mood- Banner, speaking in Liverpool, 
said fifteen years ago it was considered necessary 
to impose a duty of i per cent, on the cotton 
goods going from Lancashire into India in order 
to i <]u»li*e the competition between Lancashire 
and India Tho result had been last.year that the 
Indian excise on these cotton goods amounted to 
s .mething like £380.000 imposed upon the poor 
natives, who only earned a few pence per day, for 
the henefit of the Lancashire miH-owner and the 
wotker “That," said Mr TIarmood-B inner, “is 
thn orinrinlo of Tariff Refoi in. and if sou apply 


point of view of India, unrestricted markets were 
indispensable. Foreign protected countries took 63 
per Cent, of her total export*, and we would, there- 
fore, run the risk of seriously injuring the Indian 
export trade if wo were to diRciiroinato against 
her best customera. 

Great Britain was the greatest creditor of 
India, and India paid us all the interest on our 
loans and our investments by ‘tbe money which 
she obtained from the foreigners for her raw 
rasterial. That one fact showed the extiaoidinary 
entanglement of international finance. If we 


it to the poor native of India becauso he is under 
your domination in order to keep your competition 
equal, surely you ought to apply to Ger " 
mans, the Americans, the Belgians, and the 
Frenrhmen, who fend their goods into the country 
which yon can produce yourselves. What Lan- 
cashire did with cotton goods, we want done with 
some other articles sent from this country in 
order that equal justice may be done between all 


carried out that policy, India would lose much, 
we, her greatest creditor, would lose much, and 
India would get very little in return if we re- 
vised the existing duties in India on British and 
Colonial goods, or rnada exceptions in any way, 
that involved a loss of revenue. Wo should a<m 
to it that the day might not come when the 
Ministry of the day would have to go to the 


producers, whether they are foreigners or in this 
country." 

Mr. Walter Long's Views. 

Mr. Walter Long, speaking at Manchester, 
pointed out that there is a strange resemblance 
between the rase of India and the case of Ireland. 


House of Commons an I ask them to increase our 
already heavy burden of taxation to make good a 
loss of revenue to those poor Indian peasants, 
which our own thoughtless policy in reversing 
the ttaditienal fiscal arrangements of Great Bri- 
tain would be immediately responsible for bring- 
ing about. 


There had arissn a movrment, initiated, orga- 
nised and controlled by natives, having for its 
obj-ct the exclusion of British goods and the u*e 
in their place of good* manufactured by Indian*. 
Let them be very careful that in this ill -thought! 
out policy of Tsritl Reform they did not give the 
natives of India a rail ground to inquire into our 
fiscal arrangements, to bo followed by * mar- 
- anaUing of alt their energies for the netting-up 
of real protect, on in Irdia, which, it it ever took 
place, we in Great Britain would feel very heavily, 


In India, the cry is “ Swadeshi, ” in Ireland, it is 
" Sinfem.” Both mean, on a broad interpreta- 
tion, the protection of our own i'.dustrirs find our 
own property, and our right to control our own 
business You forced a free-trado policy upon 
Ireland against her will ; you aro forcing upon 
India a policy which India resents. Are you pre- 
pared to say that you will be strong enough always 
to deny India the policy which she would take if 
she could. If you are net prepared to face the 
facts of the case you mu«t be prepared, either by 
force to keep in existence a condition of things 
which is now dUta«tcful to those you govern or 
surrender it and face your o"wq inevitable ruin 
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THE HON. MR. T. V. 8ESHAG1IU IYER. 


ff O the Hindu, Manu personifies all that is 
Vi' venerable and good lit India Western 

• writers and thinkers have found his code 
of laws as one of the most exhaustive pronounce 
meets upon the needs of society Its age, its com 
prehenaivenees and its lessoned out conclusions 
have called forth praises from jurists »ll ever the 
world But no Indian has given his attention 
to a careful and scientific study of Menu It was 
surely incumbent npon the eons of India to ex- 
plain to the world this treasure house of the most 
varied information This long neglected duty of 
ours has been ably diecharged by the senes of lec 
tmes which Mr Bhagavan Das, of Benares, deli 
vered to hie Theosophical compeers These lec- 
tures have been republished in book form, so that 
the labours of Mr Das may be appi related by 
the laj public 

“The Science of Social Organisation * is the 
title which has been given to the publication 
Mr. Bhagavan Das is a great authority upon 
Hinduism ^to his great researches upon the 
Religions of the East has been added a thorough 
knowledge of Western Theolog) He is as great 
an admirer of our ancient Civilisation »s be is an 
unsparing critic of its degradation in our own 
times My impression on reading some of bis 
earlier publications was that he was a very severe 
critic ai.J I felt at onetime that he wanted reform 
which would leavs no landmarks of the ancient 
civilisation. 1 confess to having nusappreciated 
him '• The Science of Social Organisation ” has 
shown me that I was mistaken in my estimate 
In thia look Mr. Bhagavan Das examines the 
reasons upon which Manu’t code of laws is found- 
ed and pouits out how in its conception and in its 
basic principles, it is one of the most enduring 
monuments of human wisdom Manu, the proge- 
nitor of mankind and its law giver is in the abs- 
tract the concentrated essence of wisdom end of 
experience. Thera are two J farm in every Toga 
The on* creates all the known world and gives it 
laws From him emanate everything and at the 


end of the Yoga all these external manifestations 
recede into the second Manu, Thus, this other 
Manu becomes the repository of the experience of 
countless ages and when at the beginning of a 
new Yuga he declares his laws they show the 
impress of the opportunities he has bad to judge 
of human requirements and are calculated to 
subserve the purposes of another cycle. 

Tbo ideals upon which Manu’a work pro- 
ceeds aiethen examined by Air. Das elaborate- 
ly. Bhagavan Das points out that every law 
promulgated by Manu is traceable to the theory 
that men should be led on from Praerithi Margti 
tc .VurifAi Marga In the Pravrithi Marga winch 
is the materialistic life, all actioi a should tend to 
the attainment of Dharma, Artha and Kama. 
There should be a combination of all these time 
qualities id the < nds aimed at Manu takes rate 
that his laws shall not be directed to the attain- 
ment of any one or two of them without the pur- 
pose being inwoicn with the second and the third. 
In this worldly life, the greatest object is the 
bringing forth of healthy children who are capa- 
ble of continuing the duties and reeponsibilitiee 
of their fathers Ex President Roosevelt has 
something of the oriental in him when lie insists 
on the nobility of child bearing. As Kalidasa 
bas said in his * Keghitvamea,' tbo-wife, apart from 
hei position as the undoubted mistress of the 
bouse is not given to mar. by God for animal 
enjoyment but only with a view to her holding 
the sacred position of responsible motherhood 
(/ViijAi Crxaa Medtnam) Tie phases of life, 
which have to be lived as conducing to this end 
are set out in great dotail by the learned author. 
When the bouseholder’e work is accomplished, 
she duties of the iVimMi .Varga claim his atten- 
tion The path of renunciation or 11 Dispassion 
in ever increasing degree ” fi rally leads on to the 
highest knowledge and Final peace That both 
the PrnrrifAi and A'imrAi mar gas point to the 
same goal has been well explained b) a quotation 

from “Yoga Bashya ” “Thu e are two etates 

one, the preliminary and incohate with which the 
path npen\ and the final and perfected with which 
it ends The final dispassion is but the blossoming 
of knowledge, the highest realisation of the truth 
of oneness” Apparently, Mr Bhagavan Das in- 
clioee to the view that in the final path, there 
are three stages: (1) Bhakti (Love) which yearns 
after the fir al gnol and lends on to (2) .S'Aalfi 
(power)snd finally to (3) JFuItAi(Liberation). Such 
a profound scholar as Mr. Das must know that it 
is not necesaarv to pass through all three stages 
before liberation com-e to a man. 1 believe what 
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taught by a loving master who symbolised to 
him dating his years of study all that was estim- 
able and good, the student, as we read in 
numerous stories, was so faithful, so true and 
so much attached to bis gvrva India in these 
days has been given a system of education which 
ignores this personal element, which takes no 
note of the inclinations of the taught or of the 
requirements of the teacher who can inspire 
confidence in the s' udent and generate love and 
regard for himself. Theie is no reciprocity of 
love between the two. Whatever good such a 
system of mechanical teaching migut do in other 
countries, it is entirely unsuited to 
chosen laud (t is time this aspect of education 
is carefully considered by the Government 
Changes are in the air and probably they will 
create a greater chain between the pupil and tbo 
teacher than heretofore It is to be hoped that 
the surroundings of tho student and the tradi 
lions under which he has been nuitured will 
not be neglected in solving the problem of edu- 

Mr. Rhagavan Das writes so fully and with 
such exquisite taste that I feel tempted to fol- 
low him in all that be has said But my object 
is not to enable the idle reader to have a crude 
summarv of these exhaustive lectures I have 
said enough to uppetise the earnest thinker 
Mr. Das has laid the Government and the people 
under obligations to him by publishing these 
lectures They were primarily intended for the 
Theosophies! Society, but the general reader 
and all who are interested in the administration 
of this vs at Peninsula will find it an invaluable 
adjunct in the work that they have to do Jfanit 
has given to the world the Hindu ideal of domestic 
and social duties, of civic and political responsi 
bihties. His Dhtrma Sastra has more abiding 
power than all the other Smnties He is the un 
disputed law giver. His code has been examined 
by a master-mind whose knowledge of the East 
and of tbe West enables him to write dispassion- 
ately and with critical acumen 
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JIT might be cuntended that the capacity for 
Jl writing a successful volume of memoirs 
implies ordinarily some slight measure of 
defect in temperament or character It lsdifhcult 
to imagine the greater men id history or in 
literature, Cromwell or Dante nr Milton, pro- 
ducing t bool, of entertainment out of their 
own lives, feeling**, and thoughts. To do this 
demands a sacrifice of reserve which the austerer 
spmts would decline and a genius for trifles 
winch the stronger i acmes do not possess. Tbe 
diai its of Pep) a oenve their interest from the 
almost feminine naivety , curiosity andyote da viroe 
of tbeir Kutboi, but one hardly rates him 
among the great men of his day Boswell’s Life of 
Join son, the best book of memoirs in English, 
could not have been wntteL except by a man 
who possessed many of the qualities of a lackey. 
Rousseau's Confessions, while of unequalled 
interest as a piece of self revelation, leaves One 
with very mixed feelings regsiding poor Jean 
Jacques 

It is thus no great reflection on any man of 
action who essiys to write bis own 
memonals to s-ty that he has not succeeded. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot was a successful Indian 
official and had a honourable career for fifty- 
five years in the service cf the Crown, but it 
would he flattery to suggest that the volume of 
“ Memories ”• lately published by his widow 
reveals any special gift for self portraiture. It 
is, indeed, markedly inferior to other books 
which have been produced by less successful 
men, for example, Rivett Carr ne'e recently pub- 
lished autobiography. Mr. Rivett Cainac never 
became a member of the Viceroy’s or Secretary 
of State’s Council but his geniality and 
bonho mis produce an impression of considerable 
attractiveness m his volume of recollections. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot was doubtless the 
weightier and abler administrator, but be baa 
failed to convey much of interest or of charm to 
the outer world in the 300 odd pages now 
befere in The b«,t passages ars those written 


* Memoirs of Rugby 
J Arbuthnot, K. C S L, 
Lady Arbuthnot : T Fist 
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small tributaries th« 15<rn* in lbs north and the 
Assi in tlie south. From noith to south the city 
stretches itself in a graceful curve and presents a 
picturesque aspect to the river which it will be 
hsrd to rival elsewhere in the world — it is* glori- 
ous sight to behold the crescent, shining with 
temples and minarets in the full light of the 
morning when the beauty of the trcpical sun 
steeps in his first splendour the monument* of the 
city rendering them 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air 
Quite a convenient method of ‘ doing ’ the city 
ought to be to follow at tne very beginning, the 
river front — a* half the glory of ihe spiritual, 
city lies on the banks of Mother Ganges and afToida 
a most interesting stud) in Indian Mythology. 
History and Religion There are more than 
sixty (that! atong the river, some of them in a 
very dilapidated condition, hut the rest neatly 
k»pt with a flight of steps leading to the bank, 
with a surging tca«sof worshipper* Some of the 
more important and interesting Ghat* might be 
passed in review with the visitor whose privilege 
it is to work along the river front starting from 
the A*si in the south « hteli is a river only by 
courtesy. 

The d«i Ghat is speii-illy sacred as it is at the 
meeting point of two rivers and also boasts of a 
temple of Jagannath of some importance Some 
what further up ia another Ghat rendered famous 
in the religious and literary history of Hindustan 
by its association with the name of Tul>i 
Dave, the great bard whose Ramayan has been a 
source of inestimable joy anil con-olatton to the 
Hindi speaking millions. In the corner building 
which surmounts Jhe northern part of ihe Ghat 
might be seen aonie relics of the illustrious poet, 
a piece of wood on which he usually crossed 
the Ganges, hia sandals apd one or two other 
articles Passing by half a dozen Ghats, each 
associated wi'h a particular temple or religioua 
Order we come to the Smashan OI*ot, dear 1 1 
Hindu hearts as the sanctified spot where 
Harischandre, the great martyr to Truth, was 
subjected totnesore»t trial of h'spunful life It 
is still used as a burning Ghat though others are 
considered more sacred for the purpose S>tne 
more Ghats and we come to A'eda r Ghat with a 
temple to the lord of KtdamatK and a sacred 
tank Gaart Kuiid — the Ghat is largely use! by 
the Bengalis and ia the most pi pular bathing 
centie in this part _oT tbs city. There are 
temples to Someahwnr, Narada, and other Gods 
and Audi*— there is stracgely enough a Ghat taken 
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possession of by ihe dhobies — and higher up we 
rome to the Ahalya Bat Gnat, named after the 
great queen of Indore who administered the State 
with remarkable success for thirty years on the 
death of her insane son The next Ghat intro- 
duces us to an aspect of Hinduism very popular 
with the lower classes — the worship of the God- 
dess of Smallpox. Now comes what may be re- 
garded the central Ghat in the city, Vasasha- 
med Ghat where Brahma ie said to have cele- 
brated the Dcsaihtcamedh or “ten-hi rM sacrifice." 


Here we might pause to read a glowing des- 
cription by the French writer, Pierre Loti, of the 
bustling activity on the hanks of ihe river when 
the liugo concourse of devout noishippei* as- 
semble m the morning 

The iun list just risen from Ibe plain through 
which Old Ganges wanders, a plain of mud and 
vegetation still overshadowed by the meats ot night 5 
and waiting there for the first red raya ot dawn like 
the granite temples of Benares, Ihe rosy pyramids, 
the golden shafts, end ell the sacred city, extended in 
terraces, as if to cstch tho first light and deck itself 
in the glory of the moroiog 

This u the hour which, since the Brahmin faith 
began, has been sacred to prayer and to religious 
ecstasy, and it is now that Benares pours forth all 
its people, all its flowers, all its garlands, all Its birds, 
and all its living thoughts 00 Ihe banks ot the Ganges. 
Awakened by the kiss of the sun, all that hare received 
aouls from Bramha rush joyously down the granite 
steps. The men, whose laces beam with calm serenity, 
are garbed in Kashmir shawls, some pick, some 
yellow, and some in the colours of tho dson Tho 
women, veiled with muslins in the antique style, form 
_a.. • *«-- a and tho reflection from 




drinkinj 


necklets and the ri 
ankles Nobly bra 
walk like goddesses. 




™ be red with garlands 


necklets, others, garlands of Indian pinks whoso flowers 
of golden yellow and pale sulphur gleam io contrast, 
resembling the changing colours of an Indian Veil. 

And up, above all, the festooned and sculptured win- 
leen, are thronged 
lesa or from old ago 


ligh* And the 
Naked rhildre 
In g»v throngs ; 


un bathed them in his warn] raya 
I holding each other bv the hand come 
1 oqis and slowly-moving Fakirw des- 


ateps, while people aland respectfully aside often 
them fresh wreaths of reeda and flowers. Thev too »e 
to took On the splendoor of the son, snd in their hsr 
lesa fashion appear to understand and pray 
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by Lady Arbuthnot, especially the happily 
phrased preface, and if the Ltd recast the work 
herself in her own words, merely borrowing facts 
from her husbands manuscript, wo should prob- 
ably hare had a better book. 

The son of an Irish Bishop and the i ephew of 
a British Ambassador Sir Alexander Aibuthnot 
staited in life with the immense advantage of 
influential friends and connections To (his he 
added good sense and g«ol »b,|nu*, ,, 1Ht , t u 

not sinp, ‘sing that be got on in the wt.Hd He was 
at Rugby under the humus Arnold, but un 
fo.tu, lately he fail, to g.ve any picture which 
brings the man before us, for it M not 
illuinintting to l» toM th.t Dr Arnold ’ 

ino-t huh-i-iiuM m,n I „„ . „ 

th. !*! »!.« „ ,|„ ,h„ Tom 

Browns School lh)« gives a kPIV • 
count of lire at Rugby as it ,i. . * 1 ' 

wss rather surpr'w l at Tom Hugh*, * ri „ * 

gool a lsvk Sympathetic di»c. rumen t ««, *L„* 
probably Arbuthnofs Strong t> * 

; n^by schooling stool *,,1^ 

for it w*s a testimonial from Arnold 

Ha landed In Madras in 1 R i ■> . , 

to U aom. Inters ,7.1“ 

uiMdosut t'. rf "" 

mains tongue liwl and p.„ i Krepiw re- 

'1- M.u, l IWd. H. nlli d"™,""* •’- 1 " I" 
-I lurrimn. t, ,h, of th” C*.,V 7 ' ’’T’ 

IMi.p.oow , - . hh»n 

y "-"v •,- 

“• wi >' ; 

Th* M„ of T. jjr,’’" 

■ , Id .:t: m -n--. „ z 




’ Ho 


IV 


" ><• 


His 


h. hhwi';T,T7.*"17;I| r 

.....•■h. n,.„ o, n P „^ 


a post which he held for 7 years Little is said 
of Sir Charles Tievelyanor Sir William Denison, 
but of Lord Napier it is rerorded that “he was 
a very able man and greatly interested in bis 
work," while the Duke of Buckingham jjossessed 
“ considerable aptitude for mastering and ex- 
pounding details but not the name capacity for 
grasping gpneral principles." Persons below the 
rank of Governor come in for equ illy brief men- 
tion. Sir William Robinson is described as '* a 
hard. working man " and Mr. II. D. Phillips as “a 
very good fellow," while Sir Thomas Py croft is 
said in an unusual buret of epigram to have been 
‘ a little man with a bad manner but a good 
friend and a j us t tuan.” Sir Arthur (Jetton, an.l 
hie brother Frederick Cotton were gieat friends 
of Sir AlrXHi.de! Arbuthnot, but little of interest 
I- t-vealed regarding them, and the absence of 
helpful characterization in the book is one of its 
moat marked end disappointing features. 

lerb.jv, tb» moat generally nucleating section 
f thr «ork „ ih.t rf..I,„e with S,r A!.x.n,Ur’« 
7 r |? U .V" Vir.ro,'. Council. Lori 

Ljiloo ... then \ Iccroy .nd Arbuthnot .p.rilly 
‘ ^7,7 ■>» him, .0 th,t in B.p- 

till 8 r ,6 r tiotnln.leif him for 

th. pat of Li.utrn.nt tlorrrnor of Bong.l. ft 
,‘‘7, . i-WSttoont of f),r Al.I.nifor 

to anrent° l"l * ^ S,,i * l, ‘» t -y "as Unable 

3Kssa , cs:i,S£sia n ; 

rf f rf-rt'llr Ui« frr»t f.„,i„, „f 

* •* ,w J lie mtoiioua rliir...^,., . . . , ,, 

aro»e between lb* Gui eminent of Ind«r , "'!l 

Governments 0 r Madia, and In, , ” *, n<i th * 

eluridatmu fro,,, h,r Air i! ^TTT"" 
marks Th* a i AibutbnotV re- 

mwiif l to :;r . mw,t ° f 

-.ba/alT I' 7 ; ,f lh ; n,i r'" kM 

en-ijy D-lhU *, r uV J, u-°S"r r and 

bam, *t a C-mf»e * <«,tb*|> u V« of Jtuckirig- 

al«rin*d tb» fjr,v.». ^ T, ' lw •pwh 

«,r John Ftrarber ^r r “ }l ' 

T«r. t V M t Pir Richard 

M*-Jra« and Y.yS\ r l i* Government* of 

...7 * JTJ <h»»» ~old 

• — rfo,. wen, 
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Above me the old palaces (cem to ha\o grown young, 
end the rosy pyramids, tbe golden arrows and all the 
shining weather-rocks glitter in the morning air The 
many rafts and the lower steps are thronged with ttrah- 
mins, who after setting down their flowers and ewers, 
hasten to dtsrobo pink and white muslins and cashmeres 
of all colours lie mingled on tho ground, or aro liung 
over bamboo canes. B 

The men, slim and of athletic build, plunge to their 
waists in the sacred water* Tho u omen, still wearing 
a veil of muslin round their shoulders and waists merely 
plunge their many ringed arras and ankles into the 
Ganges ;then they kneel at their extremist ed-e and 
let fall their long unknottcd coils of hair into thewatcr 
Then, raising their heads once more, they allow the 
water, dripping from their drenched hair to fall upon 
their necks and bosoms. And now with their liehtlv- 
cl raging draperies they look like some statue of »• wing- 
ed victory 6 

* . From all aides the bowing people shower the ir ear- 
lands and their flowers into the Ganges, all fill their 

JESSfe-i*" , Ht00p,n E' ml hollowed 
hsnds and drink Here religious feeling reigns supreme 
and r.o sensual thought ever seems to assail these beau* 
teons mingled forms Thov m™ 

"■wt »&> •■=!> SZ„“Z £ rt “ 7~ 

“ J . lh ? *pi.;»if»' »'ih« —.1 

u.ir'hi” ", "‘"I " O. mmm M,„ & 

or oar sordid human ant-heaps, of tho men wlm 

sk7 IO tho , mob°n ftge ' * her ° und " OUr old * nJ cloudy 
"«£ PO‘*onod with alcohol and blasphemy 
hasten towards the murderous nulls. p ** 

The rest of the mer-front must I*, huiriedlv 
resell m review Another interesting Ghat 
giving expression to the scientific aspect of Hindu 
Civilisation, IS the Sian Mandir Ghat with the 
observatory— now unused and almost in rums— 

wtof th^V^ of passionate 

lover of the science. The remains of astronomical 
instruments constructed of metat and stone 
may also he seen within the Observe tnrr A 
balcony at the north east corner ,s a magnificent 
piece of architecture. JahaxGhat (named after 
Vishnu the sleeper on the watei la u. 

Ghat of the Cilj— theie are cremated the UsT’re^ 
mams of thousands who wend towards Benares 

* 7* th U ‘ b ww e h ‘ 0 to Sleep their last sleep 

(A picture of the burning Ghat is given on 
another page ) .Vanikamika is a popular Ghat 
WHh a snored tank and temple, so called after 
Mabaneva s ‘ear-ornament’ which dropped into the 
pool when he quivered with joy on being romrOi. 
merited by Vishnu There i, a Ghat named after 
Dattatreya, the Brahmin saint and lawgiver 
Omitting some of the obscurer ones on the way* 


the visitoi must be attested by the Panch-Ganga 
Ghat where five riven* are supposed to meet, thus 
investing the place with special annetity. Attention 
must also he drawn to another Ghat in the north, 
the Trichdlan, sacred to Siva, which is the most 
notewoithy in the northern part of the city. 
There is a Ghat associated with the boy-devotee 
Prehlad, the whole series ending with Rajah Ghat 
on the grand trunk road, important as the place of 
crossing, before the bridge across the Ganges had 
been built. 

Leaving tbe fascinating river-front we might 
now turn our attention to tne rest of tbe city. 
The breadth varies considerably, being vety 
narrow at tho southern part of the city but 
v/idening towards tho north. A Straight 
line from the Paueh-Ganga Gkal in a north- 
westerly direction would measure three miles 
—the part west of this line is occupied by 
Eiunposns— the Cantonment and tbe Railway 
buildings. The places of interest in Benares 
are so many that it is hardly possible to enumerate 
, 1 m To /, he visitor may be recommended tbe 
pleasure of losing himself in its numerous lanes 
wind, seem endless-as that is the only means cf 
getting to know the real Renares with i‘s teeming 
people all Of Whom seem to he engaged in tbe 
ritu.la of nmduism An etlempt will botrerer 
be tm.de here to mention some of them. Beyond 
oL nm , t?*"" ™"tta end 

A«ium ATT" Kell Sbenter's 

S" ‘ h * Vroiineiel J.il „ ilh od,- 

'J' n ‘t™”"”’ P tim “™ *™ other Inter*, t. 
S f' , " 1,0lel " '" d P'*ygroond, 

St M , li v T th ,h » n>™-tbe 

Li, 8. ZT On H ““T' 1 ' 

Duff-tin Women". It " ,e the D.dy 

General Hospital, tST ?^?;,' n Tl""™ ° f 'Y™' 
the Maharajah of Vr 7 ,nr, a „ 1U ' Tinted by 
P«1 building. On the othT..”' ni v- ^ ,h,> 

"» d io d cl.,: t ‘t • ;£?' «■» «”»* 

f seen the Jlon b]e 
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A« Fir Almrlx Ail-fhnot ■ n*-** hi* Mrtw 
dry way; "U *»«» ts*n tlpiMilm 1 '* *«»/’ * 
TrtfUi bh#> o In JUIrw *<> a p'!u b *fV 
ef cf ihw i/^l (J >»«nm«nl er l It 

cot an«.«tiir»1 lUt I'. »k i?«riiu-liii Sl»l«i * f, l 
ttutlurnilt iiii»lin<r.'<l'> «fno«s«l -f fr< 
In April. I'T*. »• Uni |/»l Lt«»n*. 

•ntir;' "It i* <!«r la m lU', BMUnr •• 
the niw, ll* Jtilnr (’«' nl, It •>» 

I mnrni let r*g*r * e« » Bit«ehi*v nrely 

Mnnoin ti'indr of Wei ifnir’i'n’m ml* 
pen !•«•, <t '!*.»—• nr.il t**pon*.b.li*iee, h*«fr mil* 
Cret l»n q> •niaioualy *t I 4 J.'omit' I 

b> attitr er ) rw.l li ell Bui i in It* p>»<r «h* 
1 l^fililiin of H'lfmnr G xrtnatnl In refer 
•re. In f.n.'n* iri*n.g*eij**it " Hr Ihli lim* 11 

l« *«i Lnl l|i<t I^rd Ljtbwt li»1 lK«l 

» nr r li I Imn n nmi'.ln 1 , «rd •hml'it JiJiB 
Sica'ley fn |»nl, on T*m|t** eppoli lm»rl li 
lf»CI>i»Tt»««kip of I'.ihIm;, ik.l Sir Chiilm 
(then Mr) lVrmH, »tc l«l k«n Trmplr < 
H.r»»**ry, equll remain in M*lr*e ** • *ort of 
*py if t>i» (iovereimcrt if IbIu ik« Viren/*, 
grown wi«*r through *»|-n*nc*, regained th* 
euggaetion Throughout the** di*rn—ine* t».<- 
f»n [t*y*d by Sir Alex*. der Aibutlnot l« not 
v*»y clear It* «»« *pp«r*ntly • «- n-ntmg 
party to the fritUI mretak* involve I in th* dr* 
patch of Sir Richard Tempi* tl Stadn.* nr. I to 
tiriotti other »rt» of inlrrfirrM* with th* 
Madras OovtrtiB »nt, lint I* ■»#.•, lik* 
Ir'rJ lijll-m, t-» S»»i nahred l«t»r Ik* nil* 
chievoot »ITrct* cf the liiplinn of Sir Jol n 
H’.ntUyi iifnnMinil to kni* roc«tr‘1 fu.tbcr 
•llrnipl* to interfere wn li lb* loot Govern 
m*nt. At any rate, bo slrered th* ui popularity 
•Wh th* kii|iiiDii Government'* action pru- 
iocM mil h*i« at some pain* In tbit book to 
clrar binn*lf of llio charg* of fitting been ill 
dup/wed to hi* old I'm-Mency 

Kir Alexander Arbulhnol l*ft India in 1890, 
but even than tha * I meat unbiokri. good fortun* 
which att*nd»>l him w»« not exhausted, f ir in 
1997, b« wm ap|>oint*d a nifinlirr of tha Scrre- 
Urj of Rut*'* Council and Ml thl* poution for 
10 year* When he finally retired, at tie *r« of 
75, from active wnik, h* lived happily In the 
country, in a hoat* *hi'h ho had known and 
loved *a * boy, for another 10 year*, busy with 
bia flowers, in which he h*d alwaya been inter* 
rated, and in aome minor forms of literary 
work, such a* articles for the Dictionary of 
National Biography, a memoir of Clire, anil 
presumably tba present volume of remima* 


(■((■< If lk* j»m*al cf tl u la*t 14^.1 irtra 
b*n* ik« f*r*l*l l»* l»r o-li. It I* d I'll'lr** 
ter*iti* If* *n'n l*rk« I Iki r***( llili for 
• i'h tenpaitlun .t nfe, wtili !•, e’nar- 
le«fe| iccf I’leff *|ll*t Btaii rf luidnMi 
tal afilfi, k* p>i|l I rot " l«t Hn-aa'f (pi “ In 
thl. .lory rf y„ life. wh>«h in rrf*».ju*tcv ?*- 
crnri fngif, lif*!«*a *n I 0Mf|**lirf It 
(entail*, hmiw, tl* mei I if an l ro'inlfe 
aiv.1 eirreeafut rer**r. *r I t.vntaiea tnu-h «l*t 
will I-* of interval tee ikew who w*<e j»r*cn>liy 
*(Tj.,*in««.| with th* s-itject cf ll« ll'0"ii. 

IRE FITE OF THE TRiTsTUL DEPORTEES. 

nr Mr* «t s I* roi.4K. 


/fks tl* 3l»t Aujj.t I..I.C1 Indian and 22 
v/ Oiine** who h*d Wn d-|«rte>l l> India, 
• »» , urr*-l with tu* fr>m Ikimluj to liqibm 

by lb* .t ml ton Twenty nlr.« of lb*** d*|*n(<te* 
were larded at orca in Natal a* laeirg Natal 
domcri i»i y right*. *i*her by rraeon of birth Or 
etalutory claim* Tbe*a rr.«n, »«i lently, then, 
h«d b— n ur lawfully deport* I Tl re- more, (and* 
•d on (retting p****«. nn an tin UrUklnf to apply 
fer regi*tr»li *n rertiCrate* Tha appfi.*ati< n» 
were accept*.!, and it waa othlent that the** man, 
U", had be— ii unlawfully iteportrel, el nr. their 
claim* to real Wnm in IbaTranaraal war* a lmitlcl. 
Nineteen Chinr**, who produced re«rfitialion 
certlfinbw lawfully leaned In them, wer» »*nt back 
at one* t-i In Ire, on lh* ymunil that aa they had 
been deported (th* very (jiieatmn of th* lawfulnee 
nf th* proceading* l-ing ihua begged by tha 
authontiea) their certificate* could not bo re*"g. 
nreeo It Will later be >**n that when theae men 
return, they, too, will ha allowed to land, and that 
their a*cond deportation, in auch hot heat* to 
prevent accere In the Huprrm* Court, Waa aim 
illegal 

Th* remaining 32 m*o claimed rights of resi- 
dence in South Africa On their behalf, I applied 
for duplicate* of their regi.tn.ticn rerlificatee, to 
enable them tn lind in Durban, but waa told that 
a* the men ha I Wn deported duplicate* 
coull not b* burned t.> them In order to avoid 
their being sent back at once to India, they were 
adnaed to proceed to J’crt Kfimbeth Thence 
they went nn to Capeb.wn, where 11 nf them 
landed One of theae had no difficulty fn proving 
prior domicile, five awaiting the te, u * of 

duplicate reparation certificate, enabling them to 
return to the Tranavaal. The ' 
claim South African birth. 


remaining fiv$ 
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Mun.tu Malho W# (wlab.t r»^*« !>»«♦. «»• 

r..]ih «r H «*•»'» Cn* bu.tJw*. ■* J v.rto.1. 
P«rk, ■ nwnt ft luton t» 

Th* visitor might fat)** with berefit th* «w) 
leading fru» th* Town 11*11 to th* -tut in th* 
far tooth which it th* bttiM'. (aft cl (lit city 
Th* Cid«l whuh it typical of Indi.n city hf> »• o* 
thw r»i, and wh*r« it *n t« near tt* (i»i It** *r* 
th* wster-woike— th* dieting am! distntiotirg 
tft r«m*i ot» at another (l«c* H» tl* nostb 
•Cat. Another importer 1 ro*. 1 which form* 

an interesting atu I; to th* n«V>» i* th* f»ii 

from th* Csntni.mert IUlf«*y ■‘u’.iot lo ih* 
On (*■ tnr |U llimio jir Fott Thtf* «>• th* 
Vitunagtram II >•■•*, tom* ttyaque* an* l-wn’w, 
and th* supeib I'rnrliin f*i<«! by th* U'piur* 
td that distinguished fn»nd of Inti*, Mr* 
R*'*n*, th* Central II i a lo tjulleg* Apart from 
th* interest attached lo th* titcrtirat under 
lying th* College, th* boll line* ai* worth 
a visit, |t*frr»nco mint alto b» m* I* U* 
th* headquarter* of th* Th*«*ophi«»l Soci*»v 
which are alto bar* Among plsce* of n ««rr» 
in th* eily a>hieh dt*rrt a epecial mention 
tr«, th* golden Uu.pl* of Iluhanbarnath ami 
th* Annapum* Temple— both of which *r» 
reproduced on another pig* Th* visitor mii«t 
Hot alw> mis* th* .ffeimyiri Miequ- which exhibit* 
a number of rir* apecimei* of Hud 'hiatic work 
Btanshtp, thu* Suggesting th* theory that th* 
Itlmlij tempi* which furniahert materials lo th* 
mosque »« In iu torn built from ■ Hu.ldhist 
tempi* It i« impoaeihla to calal igu* th* large 
number of object* of pilgrimage »c*lt*re<l *11 
through th* city 

An account of-Bensrea mual b* mcomplet* 
without a reference to Hirnalh, four mite* to 
th* north-west of th* Cantonment, which w*» in 

ancient time* an Impoitart centra or ltuddhism 
now full of intereating rum*, ami Ilinirpr 
Fort loth* aoilth of th* city ahowts cnanotherpege, 
which contain* th* reaiJenc* of tb* Maharajah of 
Bensree, and the tfuoteru Temple and tank 


Cljmpses of the Orient To-Day. 


eot. He graphically portra; 
e Orient, th* political, *OCH 


*. *iri5*a St co, J, tmnuu caxm»T,»i*D***. 


iXuiTCiit Events. 

m rudi'ari 


rnr «,jirrm-tio*»h narcnut axd Ttt* 
atetrto** i* tiouto 

"\s w* write, 1 si f lb* rlrttorr in the Unite*! 

Kinglrm bar* afres ly taken place lint 

!' eja-aking from th* at*nd|*.int of on-looket* 
only, *• <1 that at a it stane* of aix thiuaanil 
mile*, unroot*-! or unio«pir*-l by th* partissn or 
fvlunil apini whirli naturally trachea i!« climax 
at *<i li a Juncture, it may b* Mi I that no chanpr 
of a at nk mg chsncter an the epint if Ih* 
dream of the sturdy ilntiah elector ■*•».« to 
have com* at> ru h* w*« laat catted upon lo ml 
hiaar.It* in the arbitrament tombing tine Lord* 
• ml th*C-*miona line an-l them tb* incon- 
stant constituencies, (hi** which cl amelenn-like 
chang* their colour* with .very gnat of th* wind, 
i a»* no d >ub* uric* rior* emphasised their fickle- 
ness Sim* that ha-1 caat off thiir bid lor* *t 
th* previous general election h*»« gon* back, 
evidently in a condition of half irpnntunc* and 
half irreix.luiH.il A few mnr* hare changed 
their colour* Hut sjxtskirig broadly tlirr* liaa 
b**n no *erloua break in the mind of th* average 
roter II* ha* sU»sl firm by tb* opinion, on* 
way or the ether, which he lud tx[r«*e*d twelve 
months eg ■ If the Unlonlnt* h»r« won a few 
*»rt* from their opponents or lecaptured thoe* 
tint had alipjH d away from them, th.re is 
n ithmg to b« surprised at. Soria there any apeclal 
Cause of wonderment or rejoicing if th* Liberal* 
har* equally won aom* seat* or recaptured th* 
oil one* that had temporarily g>ne astray. So that, 
with half Ih* House already elected, it fa pertnhwibl* 
to infer that tho chances of Mr Airputb’* party 
again coming to power are assured What major, 
(ty be will liuve, whither a reduced on* or an 
increased on*, it may be jet premature to ny. 
But whatever the majority it will not tie said 
that it was not decisive so far as th* main issue 
was concerned In feed, Sir. Asquith had mad* 
it quite plain to the nation at lirgo in hi* exceed- 
ingly able and telling apoeeb at the dinner given 
to him at the National Liberal Club ou th* IJUh 
November, that they ** were back " where (hoy 
wer* in April—" with this difference that we 
must now put aside the method of compromise » 
Further oo, be made a more emphatic declaration 
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The otter 21 men returned, *ft« great hard- 
ships end exposure (not to speak of the ri»k of 
being carried on to Europe), to Durban, where I 
applied to the immigration authorities for per- 
mission to see the men, as their legal adviser, 
together with oiy counsel, Mi FA. Laughton, 

K. (5. We were peremptory refused, and an 
application was at unco made to the K»tal 
Division of the Supreme Court wUk.Ii p.ffted an 
interdict on the shipping cuupsitj and tiie iromi- 
gration authorities preventing them from depot t* 
ing the men until the Court could investigate 
their claim*, aftd made an order enahlit g them to 
confer with th*ir legil nhww* IJv a curious 
and inaulB lently tau'.ii.ed “innun del a*»n ling ** 
the Court's urdei was not earned out by the 
Government, and, after more exposure, the 
men were sent away fntm lliitiah waters and 
carried on to lyiurenco Marques, where oi>« 
of them, Earayaovauiy, died of enteritis. 
Through the good offiro* of the lintlsh Consul ami 
the Foitugum- an linritie*, 10 of <he <n«i>|One had 
previously* W»n laud* I at Durban, hat in# 
proved b a domicile there) .*turi«d to Duthiti, to 
avail the oaelvt* of a MCon 1 ordei of 'he b«pmi>e 
Court. 

Anil now come* a »i arlhng .h*",;* of fn.it 
on th* part of the Cmon tl neii.mrnt Mr 
0«nlhi demand*. I ihe Transv I Registrar of 
Asiatic* that ha a'.uiild accept tb«nr apj.licati »i» 
for duplicate mrlCcates The latte t replied 
that he would do so m an act of grave, upon 
certain condition* Mr Gandhi pointed out 
that hi* deinan 1 w»» based upon a l»r»1 tight and 
not a matter of rram, sod ha once more Umanded 
tha unconditional ivueof dupTicalv*. The demand 
was ref ue»), and the lb-gistrar w»* at mice 
notified th»t proceed IPX« were being rut, 
wwiced immediately in the Tnnuil Division 
rf tha Supreme Cliilt Within 21 hour*, 
Mr. Gandhi vraa inloiwM by him that 
the dup’icatee w-vrtll lw Iwicd u« cmditiO'-aUy 
Th* Ooveinraent bad completely r!ira!«| i),»n, 
anl tdl*-t U»»y, neallt a month earlwr, 
Itfiwd to ««*'»• the dnptiral** a* ff # men 
till been deporte-1, now agreed to do ei, « 
►son as tb*y discovered that an application 
to the fJo.lt** »** imcnnect T> e tee <%(»■- 
i«eo> applicatima were al«o errefed Th-... »t 
will b* men that of the 61 lnliana who ear* 
with «• fro** ftordwy all hate be*-, or will V— 
hn-lel oicmvlitKinsISv 5 « S«ith Africa, err.pt 
poc-r K»ryaraeawr Of tie- 2J rt.ineee, tbt*» 
have ♦arvUrit landed Th* tf th* F?>-wi 


Government is thus «n implied admission of : (a) 
The unlawfulness of the original deportations of 
80 men; (6) fhe unlawfulness of the second 
deportation of 19 Chinese holding lawfully issued 
registration certificates ; (c) the unlawful refusal 
to accept applications made by mo for duplicates 
of lawfully issued registration certificates to those 
of 32 Indians who h&l received them ) (rf) the 
unlawful removal of 20 men from Durban 
after an order of the Supreme Court ie* 
(j Hiring thrir detention ; (e) their responsibility 
for the death of Mary ansa ray, which would cert- 
ainly not have taken place had he been landed on 
his first arrival with me at Durban, when he was 
in good health ; (/) the unlawful refusal st first to 
accept Mr. Gandhi's application for duplicates 
on behalf of the 19 men who returned from 
Lourenco Marques ; (p) the correctness of the in- 
formation supplied to the Imperial Government 
by the South African Uritish Indian Committee 
regarding the qualificatory of South African 
bnth oi dominie of th* dej.n tees, and the utter 
futility «f General Smuts s ntu’inpt at refutation 
thereof 

These ui. n, who have last landed, are now 
neatly *11 in gaol in the Transvaal a» passive 
iHoMrir, and their rimieme in itaejf condemns 
ti**» action of the authiiilie* herein originally 
d< porting them. For, th- y have heen sentenced, 
not as prohibited (nicnigiunt*, but for breach of 
the very regulations for whoso breach they were 
wnmgly removed from their country of birth or 
lawful domicle. 

And the net result of (hi* scries of lawless 
ling* is the breaking up of numberless 
home*, inflaming public opinion in India, 
imperilling Imperial r- la lion., and disgracing 
the fair name vt the Union of South Africa. 


T, /E INDIAN® OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Helot* wltbla the Umpire ! How they are Treated 
tty II.B. otak, F.ditor Indian Opinion. 

Thi. book U the first ejtei.ded and authoritative do*. 

cf 8outh Afrlr *- ^ 
lreUmrt.1 aecerdad to tl.em hj their Kurorean fellow. 
U .* nd oy KrwraDrea. The First Fart 

‘ exsmtnatvo* ot the di.ab.lUlM 

&>•« ?• Tract lael, ll„ Orange Itfver 

rZn-Z'J *? ° ,So ni honxhwm Hhode.1* acd th* 
i' v"°* Fart II, entitled 

t)* ilTiii!'" 1 , 4, * rflw ' th* terrible elroyri* 

Tranaraa), and conuic. 

T - « •*« ■ 
I To BaV inber. of th* “ IWrtew.’ As. 12, 
O A. K.U.a. A Co, 8. fca,k„r.«a CfcTtU 8t., Madras. 
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«*wo8 determined” «■*' 

vU.it U«» Govern®** ^ gtate of thing,” 

'* bring *® *“ to convey urbi el crbts that 

OliVi<K"ly *o myve palavers .ml parleys 

llrotffl l ° UQ more “ .ronferrwig On let mt. 
Thvi®** 1 '', _ r Lords ; »nd that if th.* Govern 
v/ith the H«« ,ta terms will actually 

^ S Mere then are - couple J d,s- 

tiwt pronouncements which, cn.nn.g a. U>cy do 
■ r Premier o! consummate coinage. great 

'™.T.L; -«* k<» »■» Mk “ 

as the fntme conduct ot acrum in ins l. nern 
ment, it returned to power With this deela 
ration the British people at Urge will now no 
douht await the final issue which cannot be long. 
Indeed, ere the ink of ihese pigrs is dry the dm 
will have been cast wnich shall tell na that Great 
Britain baa decreed that the Lords dull never 
be the masters ot the people whose Sovereign will 
for theii own weal must he supreme Meanwhile, 
of course, we are treated, as is customary, to all 
sorts of sound and fury. Theelmgera of phrases, 
good, bad and indifferent, have a free phy and 
so, too, the masters of gibes and sneers and 
vitriolic epigrams, not unaccompanied by “ fan 
tastic vaunts, insolencesar-d scurrilities.” Writing 
on the subject, that sturdy and independent but 
always dignified anil rhadamanthinely impartial 
journal, the Mdneheiter Guardian (2 1st November), 
descants on this feature of the present critical 
elections as follows- “It is a misfortune for 
Shakespeare to have died before be could read 
the 06«trwr and the Daily TtUgrajih of our day 
and Been the perfect flowers of hoisting and 
abuse to which Njtn, Pistol and Baidolph v;ere 
but as tender buds. To us others who stand for 
the country against the encioachittg I.orda it is 
doubly reassuring af'er much other assurance of 
victory, to find that on the whole our leaders and 
our press speak and write like men who believe 
that, what they hare to say to the people, is 
strong enough to prevail, when stated in ita 
simplest form, and quietly, and that on the 
whole our opponents speak and write like men 
who feel that if they are plain they are lost 
Read Mr Asquith on Fuday and S*tuid*y ; it is 
t the speech of a man who trusts his case and is 
sura that his case needs nothing more for ita suc- 
cess than to be clearly heard. Then read Mr. 
Garviu, the nimble ex Parnelhte who aeta the 
whole tone of conservative aigument. It seems to 
be all about “charlatan partisanship,” “hypocrisy 
in hysterica,” “hacks,” “ gangs,” “ baggage smash 
ere," ** Buff'lobangmen,” “dollar domination,** 


and “ humbug convulsions.” But we need no • 
fui thet repioduce these choice amenities ot * 
he ited election where the party, whhh is cons- 
cious of its defeat, is angered R"d, therefore, l» 
the impotence of its rage, indulges in Mich ameni- 
ties and in the long tun fouls its own 
nest But what is roost amusing js that these 
detractors drag even the Ciovrn, which sternly 
Stands apart, into their angry polemics Thre w 
not only deplorable but extremely inexcusable 
coming from those who have all along been 
screaming to the top of their bent* against 
mixing up the Crown in a constitutional warfare 
between the popular representatives and the 
hereditary heivarchy of the peers. Let us hark 
back the wise and calm wolds of Me. A*quith. 
What have the people been fighting for? 

“I answer,” said he, “for two things — fair play 
for progressive legislation and the establishment 
m all its fulness of representative Government 
• • Wo are nut proposing to set up a Single 

Chamber system. We are proposing such a 
change m tl,» relations between the two Cham- 
bers as will confine the Second Chamber to those 
subordinate functions which are admittedly , 
appropriate to such a body.* • The principle 
upon which we take our stand is simply this — 
that in a damociatic country the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people ought to have the con- 
trolling voice not only in policy* but also in the 
shaping of the lawa” In short, “ the will of the 
people must l>e supreme.” India, it is needless 
to say, is keenly interested in this great consti- 
tutional sti uggle. The tiiumph of the Liberal 
pvtty will be her triumph also. In the degree 
that thB future Uouae of Commons carries the 
will of the sovereign people, »> that dtgiee the 
doors of representative Government will be 
widened for the Indians, leading eventually to 
the ultimate goal of their legitimate ambition 
and aspirations, 

coxmrmt, politics 

In Continental politics theta is little to bo ‘ 
notel Spain and Portugal are quiet, evidently 
determined to carry out their economic reforms 
and stubtwinlyr emancipating themselves from the 
thraldom of the Vatican. Austria is undoubtedly 
elowly t'yii.g to have a firmer iron grip on the 
”* t 5 The entente cordtale o! Germany 

with Turkey »* an additional reason for her 
attitude in tins direction. Italy, too, feel* the 
pressure of the dual monarchy in combine with 
Germany. Young To. key must behave in a most 
diplomatic way Bo as to enable her to get to a 
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Ebe TDepvesscb ©lasses. 

BY MR. P. R. BUKHARA AIYER, B. A, B. L* 


fHE time h*. arrived for definite organised 
Q/ action for the amelioration of the lot of 


the Punchamna. The first step 1 * to erase 
from our tniDdsthe idea of ‘out castes' Does 
r.ot the word Panchsma itself show thst the 
bearer of that name is infAin the castes of 
Hinduism? Let ns begin then with the recog 
nition of his title to full rights of citizenship. 
Let us saturate out hearts with a feeling of 
brotherly love towards him, *o that he may reii 
prorate the feeling and not regard us any mare 
with fear and luistru't We should be prepaied 
to make up to him fm past neglect and harsh 
ness, to help toward* the establishment of special 
schools for hi* children and give special facilities 
to enable him to work hi* way on lo a position 
of political and social fellowship with us No 
longer should it be necessary for him to seek the 
help of aliens In rsco or itdiginn to asaoit tne 
right* of man For the sake of oui Panchama 
brethren, for our own sakes, and for our coun- 
try’s sake, and for bumai lty's Bake, we should 
resolve to do so 

Amongst our duties ns citizen*, our duty to 
the So Called depressed classes demands special 
attention It is a matter of primary importance 
whether we regard it politically, or fiom the 
point of view of our social duties as fellow mem- 
bers of the same community From whatever 
point of view we may look at it, wn have sadly 
failed in the past. Thst, in a country where infi- 
nite compassion is the first lesson tnognt by reli- 
gion, the Panchames and other classes should 
have so long been treated in the way in which 
they have been, is a matter which is one of great 
surprise to those who know the real qualities of 
the people There might be caste*, there might be 
different functions to be performed by different 
Castes ; but I do not know that our sacred writ- 
ings countenance our regarding iny community, 
whatever may be the task allotted to it, as un- 
touchable. That we ebould prevent membere of 
»ny community from having the ordinary rights 
of human beings from walking where they please, 
from acquiring elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, ta a shame which, even were the dis- 
abilities at once removed, must stick to us fora 


long time. Not merely are we inhuman, but 
such treatment is also a source of great politics! 
danger. Not only do we lose the co-operation of 
a very large section of the comm unity, but it is 
quite possible that our act* would result 10 their 
being permanently estranged from us if wears 
not prep* red to elevate them, there are others 
who, being moved by feelings of humanity, are 
prepared to do the work Are we prepared to 
say to our brethren " We cast you away; go 
where you will ”? Aro we not rather prepared 
to repair the wrong done to them, to eztend to 
them our light hand, and assure them timt here- 
after we shall treat them as our equals in all 
matB-r* where equality is proper, in all idattoni 
where hunisnity und Common citizenship demand 
it? I have no doubt we hare hy this time 
made oui choice Public ay nips thy has been en- 
listed ir their cause already to a very Urge ex- 
tent, though, in aicurdai ee with cm habit of 
moving slowly, the movement baa indeed been 
very .low Tho*e who have come in contact with 
the Panchama* will testify to their good qualities 
patience, docility, and a fair degree of intelligence 
in many case* In fact, I do not know in w h,t 
respects we can consider them to be below us. 


COUNT LED TOLSTOY. 

Bon 2m A uff. 1828 Died 20/A A’oe. 1910. 
BY MR P. 8E8HADRI, M. A 




Through all the rant and ... 

The world shall hear hia golden trumpet sound 
^ For Freedom', cau.e. Where man ia bound 

And Power lording in its wicked prime 

Eneta.ee the weak and ju.t, bn erer found 
H.e brawny arm.-h.e ire efa.ll dart aroond 
In blinding flashes, breathe faia epirit sublime 
Into the straggling heart* and proudly lead 
Them on to triumph And who .hall not adore 
The kindly soul that throbbed, though purple-born 
For poor and suffering man, and lured thoie lore 
Of worldly wealth ? Oh, all bis life he bore 
Through .11., the glory of h.e righteous creed I 
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lbol\> JGenaues. 

BY “A HINDU.’’ 


C*ji LARGE number of Hindu visitors to 
Jrt Allahabad during the ensuing * se-non ' will 
I'- turn with interest, and devotion to the 
holy city which hasalwajs had an meflnble charm 
to the followers of Hinduism. To the millions 
wbo own the Vedas, Kashi has symbolised the 
highest apuitual forces on e-uth and it will he 
difficult to exaggerate the potent influence it has 
exercised in affording leligious consolation and 
hope. The d i earn of eveiy pious Hindu house- 
holder and matron has alwajs been to make a 
pilgrimage to the liolj city at least once during 
life while all the ascetic orders of India hive made 
it the centre of their sscied propaganda In a 
country rematkable for Ua exhibition of the 
religious spirit, Benares seems to concentiate in 
itself, all the religion and philosiphj of the 
Hindus. As Mr. Ramsay Macdonald observes in 
a recent article on this great home of Hinduisms 
Tn, , Beti.i e. the Hoi; City, hol.l. ,n ,t, kcc- 
log the soul of India * 

The sacred city of the Hindus naturally boasts 
Of a long antiquity the mytholog.cal accounts 
taking the orig.n to the very beginnings of 
creation. A cold historical analysis might set 
aside the part Gods have plajed in shapmg the 
city, hut there does not seem to bo any doubt 

?*.?• ft*’ thnt ‘ ™ greatest strong- 

holds of the early Aryans, from which spread 
their culture and refinement to the savage tribes 
oflnd.a Before the birth of Christ the citv 
seems to have enjoyed sufficient impoitance to 
attract the attention of nil Hindustan. In 
the great wave of Buddhistic teaching m Indis 
It played a prominent part as the Buddha 

G,,B P? l L . or Lnve Brotherhood 
lor the first time within its sai-rrd pre-incta— 
some of hie greatest disciples having been" drawn 
from the holy men of Be™*,. S The mighty 
religioua revolution which spiead to ,iT 
farthest confines of ea.th h»d thus its 
origin in the city. In the .aventh century of 
the Christ is nera we ges a vivid K l,mp*e of the 
City through the accounts of the Chinese traveller 
Hiouen Thoang who refent to it »s a “ C itv of 
about three miles long by one b ro *d, thicklv 
populated, materially rich, the people cultured 
and paying honour to those who Jed a life ofreli’- 


gions study." It probably foimed a part of the 
kingdom of Kanoug in the Ilth and 12th cen- 
turies. It is clear that during the next four 
centuries, it did not enjoy peace, for It was re- 
peatedly attacked by Mussulman conquerors and 
suffered grievously indeed by their vandalism. 
It was sacked by the army of Shalmh-ud-din 
Gbori in the 12th century and was molested by 
moat of the Makamednn i ulers of the next three 
centuries. Under the liberal and humane policy 
of the great Akbar, there was a long period of re- 
pose when the cit) gained its former prestige as 
the great centie of Hinduism. The injury inflict- 
ed on the city by the bigoted Auiangazeb was 
however very great. He sacked it in 1669, 
constructed mosques, ruining the sncred temples of 
the Hindus and even tried to name the city 
Muhammedabad. The beginnings of the Hindu 
kingdom of Benares— now re-established by the 
granting of ruling powers to the present Maha- 
raja of Benaiea— were laid earl/ in the 
eighteenth century when a Hindu Zamindar 
near the city, Maims Ram, extended his power and 
made himself the ruler of Benares. The kingdom 
had to pass through a number of vicissitudes 
dunng later years and the story of its eaily re la- 
t,o.,. ”p w| ,h lboBt u ilh lh> J 

Oh... Sing might bo i„ , h . britIhn , J es 

Iv n, M "" ul ' y An <■«'">"* °1 'ho hi- 

b ’ hmomploto without , 
Itrivion event which happened 

early in the nineteenth century— a serious disturb- 

.no, be, th . „ ini „, „/ ' 

r dr ' wii "’ » 

settled dnwn i J ,n recent decades has 

settled down to a career of process and it now 

- l w- , modern sense of th term With 

temples and monu menu haiHo^f C,ty ’ W,th 

found evidences of modern •»?. **?. * rB 

The traces of tiviIUa ® nter P/'s« ind Industry. 

p»st and the present th. - » ,east Wf «t the 
Proving the wet’s ^ " n<1 the *s- 

never meet. ^ ^ ec ^ 1 the ’twain shall 

“’id foulTniiles In extent I «I >e<i C 't J between three 

o. Bg « e o»pri'5 wJS!;*I 0,,8tht bei,<1 of ih « 

P within the mouths of its two 
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"^b.oluto Privilege." % 

■ttrSZZ*-™ "■ J - n ( " , ”‘ v 

both’* 1 ’ ^ re p U tation is his roost cherished 
A ,0 * n n n d any invasion of it is more deeply 
‘he deprivation of more material 
^^.aoions. Every man has a right to see that 
character is not traduced and to have his good 
name maintained unimpaired This right is a 
jus in rent, a right absolute and good against nit 
the world Any violation of this light gives rise 
either to an oirence punishable under the Criminal 
Law, or to au acti.nable w.ong which sounds ,n 

tion.’ * l " 1 “ "''" l lh * " U ” °> Def.m,- 

In .nr, .cti.i, lor doI.B.tion, whether 
Oml or Crnmn.l, wh.n U,, p|, mUfr or , hj 
pl.m.nt hu ones pro.ri th, otl„ r p.rti, 

on lotooliooal piiMnuu.,, of di f.B.tory Luir 

1. Justlfijatioo, and 2 Privilege Tim def t 
just! Get tlon, br’udy, J* »' 

inottor eooipl.ii til of tp0 k “ : b “, f 1 '* 
“ '* «P<« to ll, e port, rf , " i thd I? 

matron to plead it. iv. We Thi« J . uj 
1. Qualified 8« inis is of two kinds — 

mtereoting and instruct?*. ^ V “. bl ’ f<lr tb, 

h» del? »,,h It ?“ Il, b'11 ” hich b ' 

i'i Ti "i, Dj " ri ‘" ° ! -vi'ooiuti, wfir.-g-- 

the short compass of hardlv inn f Within 
collected the whole OWe-Us/on the P * g |“’ 1,e . ll * 8 
English and Indian Z V Bub J ect » both 
Indian Courts, except the Madm ijgh Court "hS* 

ZtiSZ 'ZZZ'S ■te? S: - “ 

lio has convossed with .hilitr nnT^f 
derisions ol some o[ the iS.d T, ', h * 

O.lcutlo .„d AlUVobod High CuirJ?^ ?' f 
.ddared.tr.ng „d cm.ii.Lg b " 

rf adopting the English „,„ eh h „ 


Dudabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writ- 
ings. An exhaustive and comprehensive col- 
lection ((?. A Natesan <£ Co., Madras : Rs. 2.) 
Tha public hardly requires any recommendation 
of the speeches and writings of Mr, Dudabhai 
Naoroji They constitute a teal heritage of the 
Indian people. A most exhaustive and compre- 
hensive collection of the venerable patriot’s 
speeches and writings has now been made and 
every speech and writing of importance has been 
included in it. The volume is an index to the 
many-sided activities of this great patriot and 
natuialiy the speeches and writings cover a wide 
eld. Ihe present volume brings together all 
his three Congress Piesidential Addiesses, nil his 
Parliamentary Speeches, and a valuable selection 
of lus othei Speeches both in India and England. 
£o important writing of his has been omitted. 
JLhere is includod in this volume an almost ex- 
haustive collection of his papers, essays and 
e-ateinents to various Commi-sions. As the utter- 
anceof the greatest pat. lot of the day, they poss- 
w«b‘i unique importance and value and the 
ItZT. vo ' ,l 1 me ,. B " ,t bo highly sei viceable to all 

t J} T :,T^ hl V m f of Mr - iotellec- 

S. J g The rV Rte8t Awards and 

brichtenaM hia earlier volumes 

ssyasrufv “ ss 

fJJ oTLZy 7 d! °"? - 

».«id v. ii..4i.tfw,r u 7. h *“F, ,h! ' ^ 

entitled ; ‘J f_’ Dt . ' „ ” P* h * a g‘> from a poem 

i< ieriou, „ ?|„ of >“-J>hood which 

."Be time .i.i.I.S"? ° '‘".Z’ 

reader; "ppealing to the modern 

?/ W ‘k Sf 0 k,ep y0ur Tirt,l °. 

If neither foe. nor lo«*V? common touch. 

If all men wuatwfcTJlW 8 C8n tart yon. 

If you can fill the untorJi’ but none tQ o much; 
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Japanese Education By Baron Ksincki. 

(Jo A u Murray. London.) 

The book consist* of a series of lectures delivered 
by B*rnn Kikuchi, President of the Imperial 
University of Tokio. Anything concerning the 
Lind of the Rising Son commends R f*»ci nation 
ami an account of the educational system of ihnt 
land must be of extraordinary inteie-t to all 
those who have watched her marvellous progress 
In a senes of lectures 13 iron Kikuihi gives an 
instructive account of all the details concreted 
with educational adnunistiatto’i as well as all 
classes of educational institutions intheiountry 
As Minister cf Education in Japan Tor snuie time, 
he has been able to talk authoritatively on the 
subject If a criticism may be ventured on such 
an excellent hand book, the opinion will be ex- 
pressed that the author might have paid less at- 
tention to detuls dwelling with greater em 
phasis on the spirit of J*pin*«e Education We 
have howevei no hesitation in thinking that it 
furirs the most authoritative and comprehensi » e 
sketch of the educational aspect of Japan's activity, 
of all that has been wruten in ret»nt years It is 
not possible to show a lietler ard more adequate 
account in existence 


English Literature By Mr F G Baht:. 

M. A, B Sc. {Methuen A Co , Ltd ?* 6<l ) 

Mr. Ralitz has been successful in preparing a 
very good College Manual for the study of the 
History uf English Literature Within the short 
compass of about two hundred pages, the reader 
U enabled to appreciate the impoitant bearing 
on the History of English lateral ure. There is 
a sincere attempt to expound the niceties of 
Style and the student enjoy* the privilege of 
knowing vividly the greatness of the masters of 
Style in the English language. A compilation 
of this size ran never hope to satisfy all tastes 
in the selection* of ramre ; but why is Cardinal 
Newman's name omitted ? We have pleasure in 
recommending the book to the studerls of 
English Literature in our Colleges 


THElNDtAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES- 

—Veil test of tite Inaugural and Presidential b pew net 
and Paper*, read tad submitted together with the Iteso- 
lationa passed at the Conference* held at Calcutta, 
Surat and Madras. 5 Co form \ oleaiet bound to Cloth 
fta.1 each. 

‘ O A. Katesaa * Co., 3. Sonturama CfceUy St, Madras. 


The Indian Teachers’ Guide. By Percival 

Wren, XL A. {Longman Green L Co) 

Members of the teaching profession in India 
must feel immensely thankful to Professor Wien, 
ofBombai, fortius valuable manual. Theauthor’s 
intimate acquaintance with Indian conditions has 
enabled him to produce a work which is of real 
service to the Indian teacher Woiks on Peda- 
gogy we have in any mnn her, but most of them 
are not of any use to India ax they have no prac- 
tical beai ingnn the circumstances in which the 
Indian teachers lot is cast Pi'efessor Wren’s book 
tl us supplies a long-felt want One laudable fea- 
ture of the woik is its absolute freedom from airy 
theorizings so common in these days of education- 
al fad* The com ip’iona that are set forth are evi- 
dently the results of patient enquiry and sane 
deliberation , the stnteinrnta are the outcome of 
practical experien •» and the ideals presented are 
also within the i mge of realisation. 

His picture of the Indian teacher must be 
consul e>ed iery f«i»nful an 1 x) mpithetio — where 
he points out defects, he is neither severe nor un- 
just His condaiu nation of the undue attention 
paid to exaonnatin is in the curricula of Indian 
Schools is quite nec»ssiri Critics tvho talk glibly 
of the pre-ence of cram in Indian Schools 
may well pause la-fore locating the blame. 
The author has done a real service in exposing 
the permeiMia effects of examinations on young 
minis There is a very Isrga collection of edu- 
cational maxims selected from a wide range of 
literature append-d to the book The large number 
of questions and the section containing a syllabus 
nf II l #1 a • ,«*tn enhance the value of tne 
nook Wi «w .ii iic second volume, on Indian 
School Organisation with great mtenst and we 
hope to see the present volume introduced as a 
text book in the Training Colleges of Ihia Preai- 

TheArt Of Translation By B. Baghnnalha 

Ban, B. A (T. A, Print in a tforfi, Mysore ; 

Price B* 1 ) 

‘ Tradition, traditori' — Translators, traitor*, 

Says an Italian proverb and Mr Righunatha Kao 
tn” to show bow classical masterpiece* bsve suffer- 
ed by translations nf a bad type By comparing 
Soma Canare-e and Sinaknt passages in the origin - 
»1, with the translations, the author points cut 
the injury that has been done to them His criti- 
eisfu of tran-da-ors i* nnt unjust though probably 
somewhat .every We have no hesitation in 
recom men ling the book to those engaged in the 
work of translation. 
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Glympses. ot tho Orient To-Oay. By Saint 
Nihal Smgh. {ifetsti. G. A NaUtnn d Co., 

iiaih aa /'«« /{'. 1 1 

Ur. Saint Nit»l Sii.gU if, «n oWiv.mt wntei 
of much reputation. 


lie wiebls a facile pen and 


.... writings always arrest attention In the 
present volume he brings together fiefs and 
figures whicn admitting of no iontu>ver>.\, »\e 
highly flattering to the awakening of the Oi leiita! 
countries. He speaks of Japan, China, India, 
Afghani'tan, Persia and Egipt TJnongh most 
of these countries Mr. Saint Nihal Singh has 
travelled and observed things peitwuaUy and on 
tho Spot. An Asiatic's remaiks on the Asia of 
to-day should possess a peculiar inteieSt and the 
remarks coming as the! do from such » keen 
no \ critical observer should poaeeas a moio than 
ordinary iut%re«t. SI%t\vc*\ly, a. «\»yu\ poition cf 
the book Is devoted to Jrp in, its mater i il, moral 
and social development. About Chinn he rentes in 
a hopeful strain and lays bare many <f the ele 
ments which as they gather atiength should go 
to strengthen and consolidate the great celestial 
empire His diagnosis of the so called tiniest 
in India and his '.shiewfi rWrvations on the 
Sivadeahi moieuent render the pages dealing 
with India highly readable As for Afghanistan 
ho h*«, on the whole, very good things to say and 
praises the statesmanship at.d the liberal policy 
of the Amir, About the awakening of Persia 
and the agitation in Egypt he no doubt writes 
with sotne reserve but there can be no mistaking 
about his remarkable ability in seeing things in 
their tme light. This is a very interesting book 
and is hound to iniprnw the Asiatic leader with 
quit® lofty conceptions of his duty towards Ins 
country. The volume b»s a portrait of Mi Rai„t 
Nihal Singh 

“ How to Keep It.” /?./ A. T. SehofUtd, SI. I). 
OVtlllam Vivlsr d Son , ltd , /smiton J 
TbJs. vs t-v. 'vk^Wy-, "iVvve ej» 

a few maxims in the bunk v-htch every seeker 
after health eh o old hear in mind The medical 
practitioners' av'rage wan i- « mvlhicsl person- 
There is no average man If Pope* dictum is 
followed and if m«n studies man piop^ili, he will 
find that theie is very* litil* 5 r, ciimii on between 
one mm and another ; and, vou-cqurntW, the lus- 
trums prostribdl for tho m erape man will pro> « 
poisonous to most men Advice upon fiavl, upon 
dress, upon sleep and up m a number id other 
things, are given coruwely and neatly. The book 
is well worth going through. 


Studies in Poetry. By Stopffonl A. Brooke. 

[The Braden' Library. Duckworth k Co. 

Price 2s 6ff. net ) 

Another cheap edition of a valuable book 
than Mr S A. Brooke there is no more reliable 
guide for the appreciation of writer* like Blake, 
Scott, Shelley and Keats. The careful student of 
his little book on Literutuie so well appreciated by 
Mr M Arnold will lecognisothepresent estimates of 
tbs only nineteenth century poets as old familiar 
friends These no expanded statement* of ^ what 
baa been already said in the teieest manner in the 
httleclacsic of criticism. The essays on ‘Sir Walter 
Scott and Blake' in n striking mannet and the 
other essays in a less striking manner exemplify 
the tint!, of tho above 


The study of Shelley' is the most valuable pait 
ol the book Alter Mr. H. Atv.oIA’% ‘ 
angel' criticism, lovers of Shelley felt bound to 
ent^r a protest and Mr. Brooke has given the 
best reasoned statement of the faith that is in 
him as a Shelley admirer We parlicnlavly coni' 
mend to our lenders the essay on Epipsychidion 
as containing so exposition of Shelley’s attitude 
to love with which may be profitably compared 
the attitude of the other mystic Blake In ‘Keats,’ 
Mr Biooke gives a needed corrective to the 
Appraisement of Mi. M. Arnold who called Keats 
* Sliakpapesrenn.’ We commend ‘the book most 
heartily to students of literature. 

Sun-Cooked Food. By Bngena Christian. 

( Health and Strength, Ltd, London.) 

The object oJ this volume i* to show that on principles 
of economy, of ethics and of vitality it i< > tin to eat 
animal food The author analyses the valuo of natural 
food or “ uncooked food " as he calls it and points out 
that they arc more sustaining than the other : He hon- 
esev pnttin a plea on behalf of egga and n-ilk : one can 
understand the author's reasoning about milk, for if 
mother's milk to a child is natural food, we can «ee no 
objection to the u«o of cow's milk on ethical ground* 
there ran be no objection— but wo cannot underatand 
how vggs are not animal food: you nip In the bud the 
young life and we fail to ace how on ethical ground* this 
can bo fortified 1T.C Hindus long ago decided in favour 
of ion-cooked food the Veda* reveal ‘that It was not 
uncommon among Aryan at one time to indulge in ani- 
B "t tong ago a revulsion came In favour of 
cereal* and naturai food Buddhism and Jainism although 
ni ii ,“,\V. a nUlor ’ il 'gi«ns left permanent marks 
Tlr.h^i^"? “K* in ' t animal food Thi» principle of 
* n bv some of the higher 

the f.re'oV'n . I*u 'here .« no nation on 

nnrmtw ?Iv“ e ? rth whl,,e cultivated Intellect »o stre- 
a o#oo1e *?2 vegetarian dicta* India. Toaoeh 

heartily recommend this book. 


i moat welcome i wf 
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A Russo-Japanese Company. 

A St Petersburg journal reports that a Russo - 
Japanese Commercial Company has just been 
formed in the Russian capital. The principal 
object of tho Company is to promote the develop- 
ment of commercial relations between Russia, 
Japan, and other countries of the Far East The 
Company will undertake the impoit Mid export of 
various kinds of goods, the transport of merchan- 
dise, and the establishment of temporary Exhibi 
tions, permanent Museums, andcoromeicial Ware 
house* The Capital of the Company is 1 ,000 000 
roubles. 

Technical Education in Jail 

Instructions having been issued by the Punjab 
Government to puhlic services to procure when 
ever possible articles manufactured in Jails, the 
Government are going to make contribution to- 
ward* the cost of skilled mstructns to train car 
peoters, tailors, etc. 

The Imperial Institute 

The work of the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute in London, 
which is chiefly initiated by the Horae and Colo- 
nial Governments and the Government of India, 
has been further tier eloped by airangem-nts made 
by the Foreign Office whereby British representa- 
tives abroad may transmit to the Department 
for investigation such natural products of the 
countries in which they are appointed to reside as 
*"■ l,U, y 10 ** of interest to British msnufac 
‘“remand meichants 

The Alembic Chemical Works Co , Ltd 

The Alembic Chemical Works Co , Ltd , working 
under Professor Guj jar’s direction in Bomb.y and 
Raroda, earned a profit of Rs 22.23' last sear, 
including ILs. J,*>6 brought forward from'pre- 
Vious tear s accounts. The Comyapy’s new build- 
,n 8 at Baroda is coming to completion, the 
machinery for manufacturing spirit has also 
arrived, and the Agents hope to commence work 
on a Urge scale in about 4 or 5 month*. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Provincial Agricultural Colleges 

The following are the main points in the Gov- 
ernment of India Resolution on Provincial Agri- 
cultmal Colleges and their Diplomas published 
recently — 

These Colleges are to teach three years' course 
of Standaid which is to be as far as possible, uni- 
form thioughout India Entrance to them is to be 
generally by »n examination of the ordinary 
Matriculation Standard At the end of this three 
veais 1 couise they are to hold a final examination, 
grnerrlljr nth t«. .„,,t.,,e, „f P „„ 
sue. earful e«ndd.t.s to b. green th. Degree of 
L.crt..to of Agneultuie, whieh „ to b . 

.11)- -f| 0 '.ol.nt to B A or B C E , but Loe.l Gor- 
™"“ *” *° «■ "Ml cl.rer, of eppoint- 

mrot th-y w,U udmtt ,|„ bo|li , r , s „ cc , m(ol 
stu.1.nt. m-ty p«, „ t „ t „ p 0 „. gmd|Jlte 

study at Puss 

Tl ” Agricultural College, not 

geo.rnlly to be refBt.atort to tb, P ro„„™l Doirer- 
»t.re. bot en reception „ m ,J. , Hl 

'r'""’ ll “ P ““ ««'<*• .1 Seienoe, „b ich 
h.e long bre„ to Bffih.t,,! , h , Boinl>? 

2 Tbe control of tbe Provincial Ag„e„,,„„, 
Oo ’f,, „ to 1,. th , D ,„ ltor , 

culture, wbo, however, k .e p iri 

u. ?s;zz * X “■*» 

talent will fill ,„nst c f the b,^/" ’ n<3, gf n ‘>«S 
posts which are now rl L?^ •gncnltuml 


P °Th. W n l " Ch n °? rrcrui tvd'f rom'abron'd 11 ' 

* vwogn7sed fr'^l G^!. 15 ^" 6 ° f Lice "‘>'*te w,» 
' | Government publications 


•»lHu»»„r BrP li’“t '"'it, 

Brlir.it S.lo,„^ ? A , B.L., 

haitreti -a v. d ,r ;r *■ 

%_ r.ua,ts„.p., t A T .„t t g‘^ ," s M:b,p,e„. 
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Disease of Trees 

An epilemic disease known as the “ white" of 
oak, has been studied recently by Piofefsors Griffon 
end Maublwc. Tiie disease is piopcrly called 
oidiuni, and it is not confined to the oak but also 
attacks the ash, elm, and chestnut It is also 
found in Algeria. The disease is suppos'd to be 
due to a mii.ru organism kuo vn as Mtcrosphrra 
alni. The question as to wbethei it is indigenous 
(native) or not has not been detei mined It in- 
creased in Fn nee during 1907 and 1908 in an 
unusual way It 1ms now applied in Amenct 
and if as is supposed it is uupoited like black rot 
or mildew, tins would appeal had foi thefutuie. 
Some advocate a tieatment with sulphur, but 
oth»ra claim that this has no effect, One import 
ant point in any esse, it is Mated, is the time of 
the )ear when the treatment is made 

Agriculture in the United Provinces 

Mr. W. II. Mor.I.r.d, Direct,,, of Ag„e„u„„ 

m tie United Provinces ssysm his Antiusl Ilepcrt 

thst tils most striking festuru experienced h, |„ a 
Deportment during tlis psst jenr h.s been ,f,„ 
growth of it itemsnd for lishour soring imihin.ry 
The den, so, f f. .ttributed in put to th, 
m wsges, si hich hss 1*1 the Urge, p,„p„ru,„ 
and culti rotors to r„„. 

-rriisncr., taw, Dl „ ttot u >1jo 

testifies to th, progress m*ds by Ins st.tr j„ „ in . 
rung th. confident, of l|„ p,„ pl , 

• gricnttur.l implement, to 0 , ^ 

Mr M l T"”™' h " 1“ -"d 

Mr.Mnrrlsn „ of „ ri „, „ iti . 

‘ . so rspidl, th, t „„ Core.nm.nt Dcpnrtm.ni 

Possibly cop. with ft, , ndi ,h,„ r m 
portsnt ,mp,,m,„ t Indus, ^ „„„ ^ 

, th " '"I'’™'"- -bieh .rsrhUa, i„ 
demsnd « pre^n, ,, ft , . ’ 

m '"P-Cd plough. 


Oil- Cakes 

The demand for oil-cakes as manure in the 
Bombay Presidency is reported to bo continually 
increasing, the most popular at present being the 
castor ciko fiom Northern Gujarat sold under the 
name «f " Sabarmati Cistor-cike." Practically, 
it is said, no other manures but oil-cak© and fish 
»ie pur< based by cultivator* in fho Bombay Pre- 
sidenc), but the price of these has now gone up 
to such n point that it is believed questionable 
whether sulphate of ammonia cannot now com- 
pete with them, »t any rate for sugar-cane. If 
*o, it is thought that a demand might bo foster- 
ed, an sulphate of ammonia is now manufactured 
in India 


■tiiirea. 


The following is an extract from the Report of 
the Madias Agiicultural Department The Sa- 
malkota experiments with Bengal jute this year 
showed that ihe hopes vhirii were at one time 
entertained that jute could be successfully intro- 
duced into the Godavari delta must bo given up- 
Cultivation is difficult and costly, and the fibre it- 
eeU is pronounced by the local Mills inferior to 
the Bimlipatam jute already grown so extensively 
in C.rcora. It has also failed in Tanjore and Mb- 
. W.th the present high price of paddy there 
** n ° 5>ro, ' >ect uf »«*•! jute taking Its place. 
Another reason is that cultivators accustomed to 
growing paddy only have generally „ ot aolfine.it 
' *° a cr °9 ] ‘ k « j^, for which the land 
-■^preparation to secure the requisite 
th. The Hindupur agave plantation was extend- 
t?r'Z r* nr - ^ -hovsns, 

Mtakini. • t0 the r o> *'bility of eata- 

olishing it as an industry. 
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An Indian Programme- 
An 1 Anglo-Indian 1 succinctly summarises, 
in the November issue of the United Service 
3fagaiine, the series of articles that have been 
appearing in that journal regarding the policy 
which the British Government should adopt to 
wards Nat is e States. The u«e of the Indian 
Chiefs in matters of defence and also counsel 
was discussed as early as 1877 by Lord Lyttoi. 
but nothing definite was settled The question 
was revived in 1888 by Lord Duffenn with the 
result that about 20,000 Imperial Service Troops 
• re now furnished by some thirty Native States 
The ise of Indian Chiefs in counsel was again 
diwuwd in 1908 when Lord Morley expressed his 
view that he was not inclined to put any ob- 
stacle, provided a workable plan could be devised 
cam, Hatton with the Chiefs - Moreover, be- 
•‘des these questions rf defence and counsel, the 
very important one of devolution of Ind.an Ad- 
ministration in I„d„ n h „ n ,, 3 ba3 Wn ^ ^ 
mission ever si, ce 1833, for which a .at., factory 

• S "!™ • L ,i " v “ ,: ' rr ‘ i1 ih "* 

Clue propo7A'*bv 5“’ In ’ p< ‘ mI Council of Ruling 

r n d«tt f d 0 h V? m ! n , t , Of , lBd “s •“ 

tix> aid ot th.t Council to cLV!!?, U ° rey • s,crmd ~ with 

olliccn from the . ‘ btl,es . (*>) a body 0 f 





p>"“” »*j i>. 

Autonomy must mean i j rOn * tl0n ,n lSH 
its own Chiefs Wlt1l ,odl * administered by 

and frontier end defended f IC ?P tl , ori of the roast 

by Englishmen and supported'^ f ° rC< ' 8 tr ** nf,J 
Anuy. Over th„ 1 P ^ ted »» Imperial 


The Present Situation in India. 

II II The Maharajah of Rikar.tr in a thought- 
ful and appreciative article entitled : '* Stray 
Thoughts on the Situation " in the November 
number of the East and liesf pays a high 
compliment to Lord Minto on hi* able adminis- 
tration In concluding hi* article II. II. takes a 
very optimistic view of the future • — 

The period just pait has been no exception, but lot 
oi hope that the worit u over. Whatever may hare 
been md about tie ruling chiefs, the fact nevertheless 
remains that the ruling chiefs ss s class aro as tnio 
lovers . nd well-*,,, her. of tho Motherland and hare at 
heart the good of India and tta people as much as a„ T 
man or da* i of men ,n CnLsh India. True, their 
principal work lies in looking after their own States and 
subject., comprising, a, their lemtones do. two-fifths 
ot the whole of India. This atonn is a great task and 
what affects Knt.sh India must be .question^ 
corresponding concern and interest to them atso Thn 
educ.bon snd trsin.no wh.ch they hare receirod, thank, 
to tho solicitude of the British Government I * 
enabled them not only more etEcientir to rol« 
own Ststes but also to take their proper pface m 
member, of the Empire and to contribute tbewoJotl 
of usefulness towards the common weal. Several etnefi 
count many ot tho real leader, and prom 
men of Ind.a amongst their personal fneud, A D P sfi® 
forward towards tho amelioiation of the noli el*. i°* *H P 

... SJSS5.ll SIX'S:: M “ 'fiJS* » "!■ 

“ Mh High.,., th. 

Chers. received from several ruling 

of the Native BUhn'knd'th, of'ttT**" tha rU,er * 

continue and Prosper . n d m^ P Ln , re “ of '«<!<» 
other intngnes come In the w«/| *v.' d po,lt| cal or 

Standing between them be ere? oo^he I* 1 " 8 °° d 0Bd "- 
lasting benefit of a nn.ted prosZous ,he 
under the British flag! This is^ha .. d ,0 y** India 
prayer of erery true fatriot In iCron"™'* ’" #h lnd 

™hS i 5Sd?L28m“? i .'E5 0 S- the bitda. 

«• SSL SK 

Dr Ra.h Behan Chose, H . H« c i ' V Th9 «»». 

S.r- J v?r Ke, ^ n * rfle -«“ SirG*"?'?, M,Dl " 
Sir W,U« m Wedderburn B,rl s 6 ? rd * Mj .He 
KCU.HO. Snrendranrth B, n i’ 1A ?‘ r v, Henr y Cotton 
f-H Scnne, c* " J 8v»d s r ' AtDB > d W 

?*• B'gpess the Nisam. I^r n n/!? A “' r AIi.ci.k 
I ndian Cinl Servant," A, 4 K °»rdon MUbw^wJ,* 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

— » ♦ 

Who is a Hindu P— Mr- Gait's Circular. 

The Hon. E. A. Galt, Census Commissioner for 
India, has sent the following Circular around to 
elicit comments and information 
Tho complaint has often been made that tho Census 
returns of Hindus are misleading, as they include 
millions of people who are not realty Hindu* at all, 
who arc denied tho ministration* of the Brahmans 
and aro forbidden to enter Hindu temples, and who in 
many cases, are regarded as eo unclean that their 
touJi, or even their proximity, cause* pollution There 
is, of course, much truth in tin* criticism, but the fact 
that Hinduism has no dcBmte creed makes it difficult 
to lay down any definite test as to who is, and who is 
not, a Hindu A man may believe in tho whole 
Ili do pantheon, or only 10 particular gods, or, for 
that mittor, in no gods at all , ho may sacrifice or ab- 
stain from sacrifice , he may eat flesh and fish or ab- 
stain from so doing , but be is still regarded as a 
Hindu if ho belong to a recognised Hindu caRto, does 
not deny the supremacy of the Brahmans, and ab- 
stains from open disregard of the restrictions obsened 
by his casta felloes In the Punjab Census "Report 
for 1881, it was stated that, “every native who was 
unable to dcflno Ins creed, or describe it by any other 
name than that of some recognised religion or asset 
of some such religion, was held to bo, and classed as, 
a Hindu.” This is practically the procedure which has 
hitherto been followed throughout India, except in tho 
caso of certain forest and hill tribes who, when they 
do not claim to be Hindus, have been classed under 
tho head ‘ Ammiatic ' 

There are, however, many other tribes and castes 
whose beliefs and customs aro of tho Ammiatic rather 
than tho Hindu type A case in point is tho Parayan 
of Madras. Mr Thurston writes — “ Brahman in- 
fluence has scarcely affected tho Parayan at all, oven 
in ceremonial No Parayan may enter any Vaishnava 
C-r Bill! a temple men of the humblcat sort They ore 
neither Vaisbnavitrs nor Shaivities * They acknow- 
ledge a supreme deity whom they call Kadavul, but do 
not worship him Their worship 1 a confined to various 
mothers (amma), such as tho goddesses of tho boundary, 
bamboos, cholera, etc. Tho Mnemonics attending their 
worship aro similar to those of tho Animistic tribes. 

The position of the *v eeper class of Upper India, 
usually known as Bliangi in tho United Provinces and 
Chuhrain the Punjab, it very similar. Mr Ciooke 
write* that tho religion of the sweepers is a curious mix- 
ture of the various faiths, but neither Hindus, Mussul- 
mans nor Bihhs recognize them a* belonging to their 
body. In the Punjab Census Report for 18^1 (pages 88 
toPO) It la stated that 7 per cent, of the person* classified 
a* Hindus iu Table VI, were not returned as »uch in 
the Schedules, and that the great majority of these were 
persons obviously belonging to the sweeper or scavenger 
da»* Mr. Michigan points out that the difficultv i* to 
know whirc to draw the Imp- — “"While there i« no 
doubt that We should he complying with Hindu feeling 
in excluding the Chubra from the list of Hindus, should 
we also exclude the Chamar, and If the Cbamar why not 


tho Sinai ; and should tho Gagra, tho Megh and the 
Khitik follow ; and, iu fact, where is the lino to bo 
drawn? In the abseDCO of any clear decision on this 
point, it will be best to adhere to the present system of 
including fill ns Hindus.” 

Apart from the difficulty noted by Mr. Maclagan a 
change o! classification ia to be deprecated as it would 
interfere with tho comparability of tho statistic* of the 
coming Census with those fur previous enumeration*. 
At the same time it is obviously absurd to enter without 
comment as Hindus, persons who do not worship the 
Hindu gods and are not admitted to Hindu temples, and 
who are not regarded by others, and do not themselves 
profess to be Hindus It would-of course be possible, 
pb was done by Mr. Maclagan, to keep a note of the 
number of persons classed as Hindus who did not 
return themselves as such ; hut, while this would throw 
some light on tho question, it would not go very fsr 
towards furnishing accurate figures for tho number of 
persons who aro ordinarily regarded as Hindus It 
would not eliminate thoso who, while calling themselves, 
Hindus for want of a better name, ore almost a* much 
beyond the pile as classes already referred to. IVhat 
seems to he needed is an examination of the position of 
every doubtful caste and the preparation of an estimate 
based on the caste statistics, of the number of persons, 
classed as Hindus for want of abetter name who can- 
not piopcrly be regarded as ouch. The question is what 
standard can bo taken for tho purpose of flaming such 
an estimate. 

As already stated, Hinduism is not A question of be- 
lief. A Hindu writer some years ago defined Hindu* as 
“ those people of India who belong to a hierarchy of 
ea*te," and added that'* what the Hindus, ortho major 
portion of tho community, do is Hinduism.” Tho weak 
point of this definition is that it is dependent on tho 
meaning of 1 caste ’ Where is tho boundary line bet- 
ween caste and tribe? Many of the existing castes, such 
as tho Marathi or Ahir, were originally tubes; and it 
is very hard to my at what stage a tribo comes to bo 
regarded as a Hindu caste When it has obtained a re- 
cognized position in tho Hindu social system, is admitted 
to Hindu temples and enjoy* the ministrations of the 
Brahmans there is no longer any question ; but there is 
an extensive debatabto ground which is occupied by tho 
communities with whom wo sre now concerned Same 
more definite test is necessary, but what should it be ? 
A simple plan would bo to accept as final tbo opinion of 
the Brahmans as to whether the doubtful groups aro 
Hindus or not, but this would leave too much room for 
difference of treatment A group might bo regarded as 
Hindu in owe place and not in another without any real 
difference in its actual position. It would be bettor to 
lay down some definite standard, and tho object of the 
present communication is to pare tho way for a dc-i- 
sion as to what that standard should be 
The following are acme ol the tests, which might 
be applied, and I should be glad to know which of them 
is regarded by the best opinion in each province etc as 
Hio most decisive, or whether there are any other* 
which should be substituted for them •— J 


<?£ *** t!,e ? to enter Hindu temple* or to 

male offerings at the shrine ? y 

O) Will good Brahman* act as their priest* ? 
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94? 


W Wl11 degraded Brahmans do so ? In that case, 
*** ^ e T recognized as Brahmans by persons outside the 
Caste er are they Brahmans only in name? 

(5) Will clean castes take water from them ? 

Do they cause pollution, (n) by touch. (61 by 
proximity ? J 1 

When the question of the test to be taken has 
been settled, the next step wilt be to prepare in each 
province, etc , a list of the castea aud tribes which do 
’‘y them and cannot therefore properly be re- 
It will then bo possible as soon as 
. 1 . ' h * s bcen ponphcd, to prepare the estimate 
referred to in paragraph 3 above. 


n paragraph 3 abore. 

Ibe following Education Department com 
bWMijtie baa recently been issued — 

Tbe statement that Mr Gait's circular was issued 
•a deference to tbe wishes of the All-India 
Moslem League is incoirect Mr Gait's circular 
“* u,Kl ,n J“>y »nd the All-India Moslem 
t<»gue addicted the Government of India on the 
subject on the 12th of October • 

n.Id« b i, e h 1 l2 f thoBoto 1 °“ ‘h« Census return, of 
CWm,«,l h « h “ re ° Cntlr c,reul » t « d by the Census 
tCriI',7 M h ” b «“ supposed, to. Iter 
mthe rahr^ f » n i ^ P r0Tlou » Censuaca in filling 
the rem!-i n, " mn i , 0f 4 ho SchFdu, '« or in tabulating 
Ct,?, r\V n boao Chin «° ,n this respect 
relimon wTii K f 4,1 P'' r,00 » enumerated as to their 
«U<£ to hi 1 £„hT P ^ , W,Ul0ut deraor Tho’® who 
he” c„t7or tnhi h * D ' or * d M » uch . -hate.er 



•,‘ he prset'ee b.a been (and will contj 
tabulation! " Th* n “ “ H'ldm in the course of 
the »bo„ .nd^ccrU* ‘ ,0r ■ Illndu 

««»i whet 

nbj^t of | 


able | 


■* commonly regarded 
note referred to was to 
mtendent as to whether 
» supplement to the table) t. 




el r - supple 

•lr«, X.” i ho ’ :n ,' lo5 « d who Van 
■hou'd be s'rnlied*^ *s H'odus, and it so. what ti 
of Uu, --* Pp pd 10 •ciccLngthe castes for the one.. 


Mr- A Mahadeva Sastrie’s Views. 

Mr A Mahadeva Sastri of Mysore writes 
to the 1 [ysore Times thus : — 

The question at issue is whether the Parnyans of 
Madras and tho corresponding classes elsewhere in India 
may be properly classed as Hindus and by what definite 
tests any class of people may or may not be classed as 
Hindus. 

Itaeems to roe that tbe classes of peopte like the 
Parayans of Madras should be classed as Hindus. 
w Hindu” is a convenient term applicable to all the peo- 
ple within the limits of India, who are cither the Aryans of 
the original fourfold * varna, or those others who though 
originally non-Arj sns, haTe since been Aryamsed more 

both The ancient ludo-Aryan Polity made it a doty of 
the Aryan Kinga to extend tho Aryan civilisation, under 
the name of Dharma, beyond the limits of tho Aryan 
India, by way of establishing among the non-Aryans, 
the Aryan social polity of the fourlold ' varna ’ which! 
in essence, means that every ono should pursue m life 
the profession to which he is best fitted by nature, sub- 
oidinating bis personal interests to the interests of the 
whole community This by the way explains the mean- 
ing of “caste' and the multiplication of caste as also 
tbe distinction between a caato aud a tribe This Aryam- 
sation IS a historical fact and has long been going on • 
and Sir Herbert Rislcy bag given several recent instan- 
ces of tbe process which must, in the nature of things 
range between verywide limits In tbe case of soms people 
the Aryan influence may be very slight affecting only* 
social concern, or the people or only religious concerni 
erboth Those who have not felt the influence stall 
stand apart, as do those forest and hill tribes who do 


not claim to bo Hindus 
Such being the connotation of the term ■* Hindu” 
which is in consonance with its wide scope in practical 
a PP l.cat. 0 n,,t would seem unnecessary to discuss hero 


the applicability of the proposed teste for - 
view, or suggest new ones except the one implied in th« 
process of Aryanisation einlainerf n r _. . tDO 


a of Aryan.aatiou explained above It may, how- 
. .e observed that the proposed teats do not servo 
tho purpose for which they sre intended e 

In the Brat plate, the Hindu may wor 


is etiawar end 


igthe cutes for the purpose 

(Sd ) E. A. GAIT, 


rogner me -- ^ 


. lata to Parayana becai 
and profession they are nnclean T 
tion explain a their non -ad mi a si on to 
acceptability of water from them an 
proximity or touch causes poll oho n 


Tbe Brahmins do 
m their babita 
o same considers- 
ie temples, the Un- 
“*ide* that their 


Or SQUTH AFEICA- 


«ph, 


** ** S * IMAa *-co,3,»c»*t» A1 ,s CBmTgT ^ luou ^ 


wa arc suojected to 
■plea in Tb*ra *»» some 
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* Indian Fiscal Policy and Imperial 
Preference. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge has n long article on 
this old subject, in the October number of the 
Imperial and Asiatie Quarterly Review He 
says that the speeches made by Indian non- 
official members at the Imperial Legislative 
Council under the new scheme clearly point out 
that the clear outstanding feature of the existing 
political situation in Indi » is the demand for 
some amount of protection for the nascent indus- 
tries. The cry of Indians for the repeal of the 
countervailing excise duties on cotton is a legiti- 
mate one for protecting the Indian cotton in- 
dustry ; but while Tariff Refonuers are foi it, 
they “ entirely essent to the maintenance of the 
existing import duties on the import of cotton 
goods from foreign countries outside the British 
Empire, both for revenue and for protective 
purposes and they demand the abolition of the 
import duties on Lancashire and other British 
goods, offering India in return substantial 
compensation in the shape of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, not only for her raw products, but also 
for her manufactures, in all the rich and pro- 
gressive markets of the British Empire” 

Sir Roper lakes objection to the Government 
of India’s act in levying import duties on to- 
bacco oven as agiinst Orest Britain He *,y 8 . 

" * maintain th»t the Government of India 
although perfectly ju.tiGed i„ imposing l,ea V y 
duties on the tobacco 0 r Havana, New York 
Rotterdam, Manila, and other foreign ccuntiiei 
were guilty of an act of gross insult Bnd no . 
friendlmrs* towards the Mother-country, and 
towards the cigarette-makers of Bristol « n d 
Liverpool, when they tre.ted the United King, 
dom (for tbo purpises of this Protective tobacco 
taxation) as a foreign rountry, merely out o{ 
defence to the Free Trade prejudices of the 
nome Government in Downing Street.” If the 


Government of India had excepted the manu- 
factures of Bristol aid Liverpool from the re- 
cently levied impoit duties, they would have 
adopted Impeiial Preference. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge quotes extracts 
from the speeches made at the Viceroy’s Council 
by non-official Indian members in favour of 
the abolition of the excise duty on Indian 
cotton manufactures, as also the declaration, in 
favour of Imperial Pieference, made lecently by 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 
He also suggests that Sir William Wedder’burn 
M,, ’i °ther Free Traders should take up the cause 
of Impet ial Preference at tlio coining Congress at 
Allah ibid. He says:— 


It I* obvious that they cannot adopt the Indian 
Protwuomst view, and sa\ that the excise dut.ea shall be 
X'. "‘ t ' >out V>y abolition of the import dutioa 
llvJr tbe,r ™ < «”' delve— tor that would be, not 
condJZ t0 En 6 ,!sh industry and utterly 

?A 0t . Frcc . Tr ?de, but would cause wldc- 
nf.nnf/* "> and stai ration m Lancashire and the oilier 
th e n f «l. e l .'T* ° f En e Ittn<3 ,n d Scotland. What. 

; n re " n b , ut Im P eri *« Prefereneo-frecdom for 
CulZ.r? i Ctu . r 1 Ca A freo admission to British and 
Ind^n™?? ’ " ,th tho ful1 and ample compendium to 

Um tL? n f,r^”is CB ' st0d#bo ' o? > TCnl " re »»»- 

tarn there is no othci reasonable or poasiblo alternative.” 


DADABHAI NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES ANB WRITINGS. 

exhautti M'TJT t0 b.ing under one cover an 

Sd wnt n« o f r P v { “u e collection of the speeches 
Naoroi nJ e , Vene . r, t Wo ,ndlan Patriot, Didabhai 

and includes the * ,* collection of his speeches 

Indian^NaUoiIii 8 CongrCNS^in 'the thi e ‘•W** 

presided mor ih..* r c * ?? tnothieu occasions that bo 
delivered in tlmllouse'of %* * H t,,e "F^hee that ho 
the apcechcH that r C °"] ,n0,l ‘ Q,ld * aelection of 
land and India The * rom time to time In Eng- 

menU to the Wdbv includes all his ststo- 

relatmg to Ulo ° f W*» 

many other vital quistionV'cr V" V° tb ® B * rt * C4f * * nd 

The Appendix con tains ,m° f I .7 <Jl * n administration, 
his eiid'ence before theVeC r? ° th ?”f * h8 . ,M U,t ° f 

to the Indian Currency rvi ^oromlssion, lua Statement 
to Uie questions t,,,.* ko’nmiltee of Ib'W, bis replies 
Committee od Es*t*I n di»n Finance U ° Eubbo Service 

■a.. J.a,„ Ik , ,. M 


O. A. Nates* 


1 Co ,3, Bun knra maCbetty St , Madras. 
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UTURM1CES OF THE OH. 


Lord Courtney on Sir William Wedderburn. 

At tlio dinner gi.en at the Wesfcmmatei Pel.cn 
Hotel, London, on the 23rd Novetuber.m honour 
of Sir William Wedderburn, the President-Elect 
- of the Indian National Congress, Lord Courtney, 
who presided, proposed the toast of the guest of 
the evening, end u doing so sud;— 

They had heard {coca the letters just read how 
justly high Bit William stood lutha estimation of those 
who were interested iq the welfare of India. (Hear, 
hear.) It was no exaggeration to repeat the praise to 
ba found in more than one of them— it Wat oo ex- 
aggeration to Bay that no man of their time had shown 
himself a keener friend of tho people of India or had 
more lavishly spent his force, time, money and labour 
lor their booelit fie was now crowning his great career 
by going out to preside once more at the National 
Congress. (Chews ) Bir William was happy in coming 
from a family which bad been connected with the 
Government of India for more than a century. Ilia 
father was in tho Service before him, and other con- 
nexion* of bis had been associated with the Govern- 
ment of the great Dependency. He himself got his 
position in the Civil Hernee by free and open com- 
petition, and bis claims were strengthened by the 
inheritance and remembrance of what bis father and 
his kinsmen had done before bun. Sir William wan 
doubly happy in the circumstances of his associations 
with India. (Hear, hear ) Though he entered the Ser- 
vice by free competition through examination he had 
the memories of tho past around him, and the asso- 
ciations of his csilitsl years gavo him a knowledge of 
the traditions and habits of the Civil Bervao which 
proved of inestimable value. In addition to thathe was 
full of the sentiment of goodwill towards the people 
committed to his charge, sentiments which bad animated 
him throughout the whole of his career No one would 
venture to disparage tbo great service he had done, and 
least ©t all would he (Lord Courtney) join in any dis- 
paragement of the lncoraparablo work accomplished for 
this Kingdom— (choers)— and for India by men who had 
been scot from time to time to administer tho affairs of 
the State m India. No doubt the Indian Civil Service 
bad its failings It was liable to lapse into a bureaucracy 
and officialism. It was liable to become a set apart. 
Uut even when the feeling of aloofness and separation 
did not arise, still tho position of those who came from 
England to rulo In India might develop a feeling at it 
were of a patronising character which was inimical to 
the best influences which should bo exercised in the 
service of the Elate. 

WORK FOR INDIA. 

Now, Eve William, partly through his character pirtl v 
through traditions, and partly through the education ho 
had received, went to India as one would go to h« homo 
He made it his home; ha worked among h,» fellows, and 
ho did not pose as a mere benefactor from above : ho was 
at once a citizen and a servant of tho State in his cans- 
city as servaot and subsequently as judge. ft was 
great rest of tho feelings which he Inspired that fc.T, 
•erred in a very high position and icturncd to this 


ung 


try, he should have been chosen to preside at one of the 
earliest National Congresses. That u as the mO»t ■ 
ing proof that could be given of the sy mpathy 
1Yi!ham with the national movement i« Indio. «« 
not content to bo a mere promoter of tho welfare of tlie 
inhabitants of India, he was not content merely to deve- 
lop their trade, their industnes, and their well-being— 
ho sympathised with their undertakings and their aspi- 
rations to share in the government of their own country. 
(Cheers) He was willing to receive and to listen to 
their counsels and to bring to them the wisdom oi lus 
own experience as well as to receive from them the wis- 
dom of theirs (Cheers.) In this way be went out more 
than 20 years ago to serve as President of the National 
Congress. At Home, he has served as a Member of 
Parliament, bo was the head of the Famine Union, ho 
was a Member of tho Finance Commission, and wa» 
Chairman of the Political Committee of the House of 
Commons, he had been of infinite untiring service to the 
cause of India. (Cheers ) That was all within their 
knowledge and remembrance — (hear, hear) — but it was 
well to recall these things now that he was going out for 
the second time to fill a great position, requiring alert- 
ness of mind, assurance of judgment, and aptness of 
decision. He was afraid that Bir William and himself 
werowotin the possession of tho strength they once 
enjoyed, but he confessed ho envied their guest to think 
that ha should be ready to go out again to asAitue the 
post ho was destined to fill. No one could Bay of him 
that ho was a mere winter visitor— (laughter)— no one 
could laugh at him by suggesting that he was a globe- 
trotting M. P.. making a few notes on his journeys to 
bo repiodueed in the next Indian Budget debate in tho 
Homo of Commons, ilia position, information and 
knowledge were such that all who were highly interested 
in tho government of India might well envy. 

INEXPERT CRITICISM. 

| Not that he was disposed for one moment to allow 
tho justice of the criticisms of those officials who 
complained of criticisms which came from men who 
had not themselves been trained as officials and had 
not passed laborious lives in India. Nothing could 
bo more idle, nothing could bo more cosily 
condemned by tbo experiences of the paBt than 
this opinion that no one should criticise tho 
Government of India who had not been or served 
in that country. Men who had thought most deeply 
about their position and their responsibilities, tho men 
who gave tho most pregnant hints as to the conduct of 
our Government and tho good at which we should 
endeavour to arrive who had been acquainted with its 
very needs, the rnen, who by reason of the investi- 
gations they had earnestly and sincerely pursued, under- 
stood the real principles of Liberalism, and in that 
connection to was tempted to recall tho names of Henry 
Fawcett and John Bright. He believed that Henry 
Fawcett was never out of England : certainly, he was 
never out of Europe, and he knew nothing of India 
from personal knowledge, yet by his very sympathy, 
honesty, and sincerity he was never flagging in JliS 
goodwill for Indfii, for which it was said he became 
the Member in the House of Commons They all turned 
hack to his memory as that of one who afforded in Ins 
person the best vindication of the claims and needs of 
those who had nothing to do with tlio Government 
of India. Ho remembered, and Sir Charles Dilke would 
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Educational Policy in Madras. 

There is still an unfortunate want of clearness as 
to the future policy of the Government in relation 
to education Rays the Christian College Magazine. 
This is probably trace ible in pirt at least 
to a tacit but altogether illegitimate inference 
from a settled article of p ilitica It may be taken 
for granted, as a point ‘hit ill p>liti&.l thinkers 
are now agieerl upon, that a Government must 
accept the responsibility of lututuig the education 
of the childien of its people This there is no 
need to call in quostion; it const be admitted by 
all as one of the controlling factors in the educa- 
tional problem. But it does not by any means 
follow that the Government itself must undertake 
the task of educating the childien That may be 
the most obvious way tu Mamie the end it, view , « 
IS by no means the only way, noi is it necessarily 
the lasst, . By judicious assistance and oversight 
ns Indian expouenco has abundantly proved, 
Government can do much to forward and to con- 
trol the education of tho people , and a fuller dis* 
charge of the responsibilities of Government might 
be effected by an advance along these linos without 
the necessity of any mcrea«o in the direct adicime- 
t ration of education by the officiate of the Govern* 

Tho one argument that might seem to favour 
tho direct conduct cf eduction by Government is 
that Of efficiency. Tint the schools maintained by 
Government are likely to be more efficient than' 
certain ectwula winch they are to supersede, may 


specious, 


rule. In the backward state of Indian public life, 
Government are no doubt compelled to eubark on 
many undertakings, with a full sense of their 
costliness, as tho only means of getting them 
attempted at all. This excuse, however, cannot 
be urged in the case of education. The enlarge- 
ment of the Education Department which is 
bound to follow from the present policy 
of Government we view with apprehension, as 
fraught with the most sinister influences both for 
the specific work^of education and for Indian 
public life. 

A benevolent and enlightened despotism ia often 
held up as the ideal form of government; in 
reality, it is one of the most mischievous Doubt- 
less it vvould efiect, swiftly and unerringly, much 
that made for the welfare of its subjects Uut they 
would be emasculated by acquiescence in its 
pervasive supenntjndenee, like Kingsley’s, Do as 
you like, in the land of Readymade, with nothing 
to do hut to let the flapdoodle drop into their 
mouths It is wot tli many sacrifices, even that of 
» considerable measure of efficiency, to achieve the 
force of character, the national virility, which is 
at once the basis and the product of real self- 
government. India has Buffered in the past from 
■n excess of the despotic; her admitted need is' the 
develcpment of the virtues that belong to self- 
government. It seems to m that in simply 
superseding incompetent schools by their own 


institutions, Government 


be a limited. But the argument is at b*st 

u i. r~iw. to P ,, to, h „, f . rne „ (ur _ 
b.ih .t.ttn of .tSn.no, T |. er . 

Ifl.llllttion. It. II.. l‘t-tJ.,,0, „>„ [h nw ,| no . Inr 
comparison w<th the Government School, and 
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great 


opportunity. W. offer no extenuation for failures. 

ere a school U inefficient and worthless, by all 
*nj*ns let the Government refuse to recognise It ; 

U et the Usk of replacing it by something 
U “7 “»»™. « it rbouW bo, o„ th. 
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of British statesmanship to compose tilts conflict” 
Bat the question is a domestic one, where it is a deli- 
cate matter for an outsider to intermeddle. 

However, I have ventured to approach the subject 
in consultation with some esteemed Indian friends in 
this country who arc anxious to promote conciliation — 
(hear)— and I am betraying no confidence when I eay 
that Ilia Ilighnese the Aga Khan, in agreement with 
Sir Pherozoshah Mehta— (cheers) and my right hon, 
friend on my right. Mr. Ameer All- -(cheers) — has 
proposed to hold friendly Conference in Bombay, where 
the leaders of both communities may meet, with a view 
to a inendly settlement of differences (Cheers) 
Lastly, there are the differences between the Congress 
reformers and the Extremists In 1885, when my dear 

friends, Mr. Hume— (cheers)— Mr W C Donnctjeo 

(cheers) — and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji — (cheers) 

founded the Indian National Congress, there 
were no differences , for more than 20 years, 
all Indians worked together, irrespective of race' 
caste, or creed , and year by j ear, patiently and respecte 
fully, placed before tho Government of India a icasoncd 
statement of the people's needs But in 1907, at Burat, 
there wav a split In tho Congress The more impatient 
spirits, despairing of success by Congress methods, 
broke away from their former leaders, and sought salva- 
tion in other directions Tho friends of progress viewed 
this bresk with deep distress But may we not here also 
recognise the pains of growth ? I think wo may, and 
that we may Indulge the hope that, as tho reforms deve- 
lop, tho feelings of despair will pass awav, and there 
will again bo agreement emong Indian reformers (Hear 


uy or my menus at u..» * , UIW umu x 

might still hare succeeded in evading any obliga- 
tions in this respect untill leave these shores. I folly 
realise, however, that from the moment I reach tho chores 
of India it will frequently be my duty to break forth in 

speech, a prospect that is a little alarming to a person of 
a would-be retiring disposition, who has always, a feeling 
of intense compassion for Secretaries of State and 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, who from their plates 
in larJiament have to explain and sometimes to condone 
the actions and shortcomings of their permanent and 
subordinate officials like myself. There aic however 
so many new experiences, new duties, and new rosponsi- 
a most ?, reCt W0 Indi * that 1 sometimes feci 

sfw 1 !? d l tb °, pr ° 8peet ' and be £' n to think that 
after all, speech-making may prove to bo only a lesser 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 

. “".“A ' , " kl "J’ thought, htv. naturally 

which W if* dto tomo matters relating to India 
these t ! r / 0l r"" 1,1 K,, Sl»nd Uself. Amongst 
Indian swlni U .! ht * E °° d deal ot position of 
had an mWc countr L and a short time ngo I 

m.n cf lntere *f II 'g conveuation with an Indian gentle, 
in teuclf w^’^’ rl‘ h ° l V lt bU bo 

dcote who are wnrkL Urge num . bcf of stu- 

rcflwt?on Ur Most o?tbo P so OTldCd 0,6 T tb f °° d for 8oriou * 
of good f.mdv .n inA?, ,0 r. Dg 6tude,,t * •"> )oung men 

;4? b?Sr 1 ;^ ST.X2 o?"iS e 22t . 

liisiS-fi 

teacher., I hear that they l " l , « n <* 

un.vereHie. and Uwsohoofs.and tbtt tL Kn* T 
are exposed to evil x : lh0 Indian students 

only resisted .uhecs,r u lu bv ‘r s A!r‘ pUtion , S tUt «« 
right snd duty I hare he«.u , » 8tron 8 moral sense rf 
attempt* at seditious and d»i r8 8 r <t table instances of 
tho students, but I (rust tluit°»i B P^pagands amongst 

i-p h.ha„i J ,,V h SL l , 

=5Tu‘a «£fs ■.ffixrc: 

(Cheer*) It ahouhTbe alwiv, P ? l H IC ' r . * tudlc “- 
young men when they return J i!,T bCrC 2? tl,at lhe8 ° 
sentiments may be, w ill llm V d ‘*' , wh * t "«' - U>eir 
minority tllat c^ntry a, d“ d? V f U * cduc “«<* 
their ability and Icarmn/Vn * ,e in * position by 
whether for right or wrong CrC,w influence on many, 

=sr resiS* 

»"d I Went there to are him 8 bo r ‘t Harrow 

natch. A. i. expected of 2„u * cr,ckrt 

look my ace to have a Farr# and i U ° h occa '"On« I 
Harrow tea-ahop where I be, V at the 


Gentlemen,! again thank you for your great kindness 
tome this evening. It w a curious coincidence that, 
whereas It was on November 25,1800, tliat I flrst landed 
in Bombay, it ison November 25, lino that I am one. 
more sailing for the shore, of India (Cheers) 1 have 
sometimes claimed to bn a Watandar, a herediUrv ser- 
vant of India— (hear, hear,)— and next Friday l .hall 
have completed exactly half a century in tho direct ser- 
vice of tho Indian people (Loud cheer. ) Tl.opeoulo of 
India have a long memory, and the prevent invitation to 
preside at the Indian Na-moat Congress .lions that they 
have not forgotten an old friend. (Loud cheers ) 1 

Lord Hardinge on India. 

Ol.l Unromm i„ |, rg . , 

tUe b„oy Hotel on MonJty tnttttrg, (Oolol.or 20 

I^nl lUrtline* of l.m r ont. n In, .ppointmon, 

-iV'TL^, 1 "?'* rfiw r „„ r 

who was received with cheers, said 1 

•'Dunog the DO )rare that I .pent ,» a 
maey 1 bate endca toured to art up to the be.l , P 

and which ■* sometimes not mote «o .... V*? u 1 t,D,f - 
•ooada In any e»*o, , to ’ I *» “ It 

been in private roorrrstlion with * n '*v have 

turn to yield to teijntations i-> , y P^'vposi- 

“*• >* •»« 



topics from periodicals 


—‘-J- “ l “'"' ” ‘iLT^h'Z 

iion; but how richly this would be compensated bj often leads to c nn I» d 

ft. .» KU. W. .»d .n ft. «-*• «! i.fi.tt. Th. foreign ,»m.or. .nJo • 

riinLu Tbi., rani,, » . ™« ”h*r. ■ ftur roont.y >o “>““ b > <»' ' 

measure of efficiency would be wisely sacrificed in protection of their interests, in t le in ern 

order to escape from the dull acceptance of bureau- eflaire of the weaker country, y ™‘* 

cratw excellence into the more strenuous snd br»c- representations and other means and the reeult » 

iog atmosphere of national self-help what i» seen to-day tu the Transvaal and Rhodesia, 

Qov«nmen*h*« announced a policy which has Chirs, Fgypf, Persia, Si c The pressure of the 

been received with a good deal of criticism They investing classes for larger and safer areas of pro- 

are not irrevocably committed, it is not too late to Stable investment, the impulse towards migration 

turn hack. Will they have the grace to recon- and tb" consequent desire to keep emigrants tinder 

aider their policy l We believe that the factors we the flag, the desire for secure and preferential 

have referred to, of economy, of the development markets for export trade and for mere territorial 

of public life, and of moral and religious influence, aggrandisement or the mission for civilisation are 

afford a very strong ground for reconsideration the various causes which contribute to the con* 

lndeed, we beWe that they indicate unmistakably trol of weaker Slates The bond of financial in* 
that the best interests of South India demand the vestment is, however, the r 


adandonment of an experiment which is bouud to 
be coetly and ia likely to br> mischievous 
If Government are true to the high traditions 
and ideals which have hitherto controlled the 


But wheie investors, belonging to several foreign 
State*, sink their capital, as in South Africa and 
the Far East, their joint interest will afford the 
surest basis for peace, till such time that the 


British Administration, we are confident that Utter eountrus should expel Western control, 
ere long the public Will receive an unequivocal 


intimation that the educational policy of the past 
is to be maintained in its integrity 

Influences of Capital. 

Mr. J. A Hobson has a most thoughtful 
article on “ the Political and Social Influences of 
Capital ” in the Financial Reneto of Renew 
for November. The complications arising from 
the investment of capital, and tbeir results are 
widespread, tending to, the expansion of the 
interest and policy of people whose interests 
would otherwise be parochial. Foreign invest- 
ments may be divided into two classes, one m 


Essays on Indian Art, Industry & Education. 

BY. E. B HAVE LI,. 

late Principal, Government School of Ari, Calcutta. 
Author o/ ** Indian Sculpture and Painting," etc. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

The various Essay « on Indian Art, Industry and Edu- 
caUon which are here reprinted, thoogh mostly written 
some years ago, all deal with questions which continue 
to possess a tiviog interest The superstition* which 
they attempt to dispel stall loom largely in popular 
.maginataou.aud the reforms they advocate still remain 
to be carried out * • 

CONtsvTS -The T.J and Its Dos, goers, The Revival 


wbici* the investor belongs to a country which *d tni.iLn Hand'cr.lt, Art and Education in India, Art 


w superior in material and moral strength to 
that in which capital is invested by the foreigner, 
and the other in which both the nations are 
equal in status. In the 6 ret rase, the invest- 


rnco Re 1 4. To Subscriber* of the “Re view." Re 
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at a small table order tea for them* el res. I coold oothelp 
noticiog tb6 friendly comradery that mated between 
the three boys, who were evidently on the V*t 

of terms together 1 asked my son whether Indian 
hoys were »t any disadvantage at Harrow in comparison 
with other boys sod ha assured me that not the slightest 
difference is made, and that Indian boys aro 

treated by other boys as being on a footing of 
perfect equality with them This is as it should 
be snd were it so elsewhere I cannot help feeling 
tb»t the life of an Indian student in England might 
be made happier than it now is I know that Lord 
ilorley has made efforts during the last few years to 
improve tbe powtion’of the Indian students, but there 
a still mocli that might bo done which must 
necessarily be left to prieste initiative and to tbo 
good feeling of their English fellow student* l have 
ventured to refer to this question to night as I regard it 
as one of Imperial concern to t'.ie future of our Empire 
and I believe that a little kindness shown to these young 
men would repay itself a thousandfold by Iho spread 
in India of a warmer spirit of loyalty and devotion to 
the Empire (Cheer. ) 

BNOuwuft dvtt rs taou 

I bare already referred to the impressions of duty and 
responsibility that ere acquit cd doling school and 
college life, of which the value cannot be unduly exag- 
gerated. I think it will not be disputed when I eay 
that it is upon the highest conception by the British 
nation of their duty and responsibility towards India 
that the whole structure of British administration in 
, India has been founded ever since the affairs of the 
Esat India Company were taken over by the British 
Government. Wa have in the past and present endea- 
voured to govern India for the benefit of India and 
our Indian fellow subjects, and we are doing a work iw 
Asia such as has never been attempted by any other 
nation. (Cheers) We have recognised our duty ond 
reaponsibil ty towards India by our effort’ to promote 
tho progress and to improve the material condition of 
the people, while maintaining the Pax Britan tea 
without undue interference with their religions and 
prejud ecs It can never be aaid of tbe British Govern- 
ment, M was eaid by Canning of the Dutch, that they 
were fond of giving too little and asking too much 
w« have given India our best, and all that we ash 
for in return is loyalty and progress (Cheers ) 
tH* U5TXI.TT OF THX MXBSS9 
I am no reason to doubt tbo loyalty of the great masses 

in India, and there ean be no question whatever as 

to the progressive development ot the Indian people, 
loo recent reforms introduced by Lord ilorley are con- 
clusive proof of intellectual progresa in India, and should 
• a* * pacifying and conciliatory effect. One hears 
and read* in the Press a good deal on tbo subject of 
unrest In India Although there have been dastardly 
entnvSvf™* th^lasttwo or three years that aeem so 
of oar Indian fellow subjects, it is difficult to" imagine 
tnat such wicked crimes, of which tbe origin is still 
somewhat obsenre, eould bo more than tha benighted 
action of a misguided few, for the recent and apontane- 
oua outburst of lovatly and devotions to the Crown on 
iBe death Of our great and deeply regretted King was 
sirmiog evidence of tho io tense loyalty of tbe vast 
wjjorit, ut the Indian People. (Cheers) I may be 

rung, bnt I am full of hope that the unrest In Iodut 
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will disappear under the fnSueuco of sympathy 
and kindness combined with firmness and that it will 
give place to a period of calm and of prosperous com- 
mercial and agricultural expansion (Cheers ) 

PUREE EPIVtrttl. 

fn a Tew days' time I shall be leaving these shores for 
a nominal term of five years in India. I imagine that tho 
period of tbo hardest work of my life is before mo, 
Whether it bo possible during such a period for a man 
to make any permanent impression may be a question 
open to discussion, but I cannot help thinking that a 
limitation ol tho term of office of Viceroy "as a wise 
provision, for there must also be a limit to the powers of 
endurance of the continual strain that it inevitable and 
inherent to tho office I hope that it is not unnatural 
that I should feci some diffidence as to my ability to ful- 
fil adequately the duties and responsibilities that have 
been confided to me and to grapple with the stupendous 
problems that will cootvont roe at every turn, but I think 
that I can hare no higher ideal than to endeavour to follow 
in the footsteps of my distinguished Harrovian prede- 
cessors, amongst whom occur tho illustrious names of 
Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie (Cheers ) It would bo 
presumptuous on my part to imagine for an Instant that 
I could ever aspire to distinction such as theirs, but, 
although l cannot hope to a id anything to the lustre of 
our Alma i lain, it will bo my honest endearaur to do 
nothing to detract from it, and always to be true to the 
honour of Harrow, our great^and dearly cherished echool, 
with tho certain knowledge that I can absolutely rely on 
the sympathy and confidence of my Harrow school 
fellows and friends (Cheer*.) 

INDl&NS’OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Indian Immigration. 

A Meeting of the Immigiation Committee was held on 
the 1.1th November, at Kuala Lumpur. 

The Chairman stated that from January to 
October free tickets from India had been supplied hv 
the Committee for 1,2,062 adults and 3,819 mmore as 
against M.606 adults and 1,215 minor, in tha corres- 
ponding period of last year. These figures led him to 
two conclusions, first, that it was possible to oh Urn 
labour from India in larger numbers than many of them 
had thought, and, secondly, that the regulations and 
!? the Committee were euiUble 

Si" Whin, 

than Chinese labour 8 satisfactory 

Provided that estates ken* „ ,i„. 
professional reermters and P pushed 0 n w ?.B M ‘ b 9 from 
by legitimate Kangames, Jai, recruiting 

SS” s „ , bl- h. g C"«" s .* hJ a t* 
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Authorities for Reincarnation- 
Mr. Dudley Wright, wilting in the Occult 
Review for November, culls nil authorities in sup- 
port of the theory of reincarnation and discusses 
the important question whether its truth can be 
scientific vlly demonstrated 

There is much to commend ‘the doctrine from 
the view of antiquity —it was common to the 
religions of India And Egypt, os well as those of 
NortV and S mth America Among the Christian 
fathers ond others who taught the doctrine rue 
Thilo, Oug‘" 1 , Y**'« i Maityr and Clement of 
Alexandria Amongst comparatively modem 


In order to take her memory bick to these past 
existences, it was necessary to work through the 
Various existences fiom present to pi9t and in the 
awakening process the reveise had to be followed, 

Mr. Wright lays much emphasis on hypnotic 
experiments in otder to scientifically show the 
truth of the doctrine : 

At present, the only available method at hand for 
demonstrating the reality of the truth of Reincarnation 
seems to be by hypnotic eaprinrent* conducted in a 
similar manner to those of Colonel de Rochas and Senor 
Estevan-Marata, but they should, of course, ba conducted 
under rery rigorous conditional and the results ought to 
boot ao evidential a character as to bring conviction to 
students of the subject. There is ample scope for the 
skilled hypnotist to prove or disprove the theory of Rein- 
carnation, and perhaps add by means of his scienco to 
our store of philosophy and knowledge 


adherents may be mentioned Ftuacelsu*, liohme, 
Swedei.borg, CampelW, L»sMnz, Hegel, Leibnitr, 
Helmont the younger and others References to 
the doctrine in tho Bible are few but pointed 
Tho wuter says ‘Ink the argument finm 
personal » ocojlection of fanner Uvea is of little, 
if any, scientific value It M difficult to mi bow 
much value should lw i Inched to tl.« argument 
from instanrea of g-’niu*e-i and inf tn'itj prodigies. 
They might have l" mediiitnwiic, nml the latter 
might hare boon influenced in a peculiar manner 
by a living person — mother or father. 

These however do not furnish demonstrative 


proof, and the only scientific method la experiment- 
ing In regression of memory. The writer narrates 
the experiments conducted by the French auranf 


Colonel de Rich** with Mdlle Marie Mayo, )ft 
jeers of »g»: 

ff* hypnotized her, and In the eoar«« of sarertl trance* 
took bee back through the pnocipal event* t>( her p re- 
sell existence lie e»«syed to tee If Reincarnation could 
be estsbli.hed by su"h Mini, and In the hjpncrtie condi- 
tion she described her hie i» a prevous earthly existence 
tpri”* the name ah* then held, particular* of her marri- 
age, details ot her destb through drowning, snd added 
that her present incarnation wsa die to impnl** After- 
Varts ah* 4»mW an anterior mitence, when she was 
a man, br mem Charles Maentle a rlrrk in a Govern- 
ownt VW in Paris in the time cl I»m., XVI U. and tb«t 
her (bis) death on urred shortly after reaching the ag . of 
Sfty In the first few scaoew aba was uoahle Vo been, d 

tfca Charles Itaneille eri*t«ic*, but afterward* the dee. 
willed a former la -art. Stine, when aba was Madrid** de 
*h°** fcmbaod was s Slacked ta U • French 


Dayan anda • A Prophet of Peace- 

Tht Vedte Magazine nod Gurukula Satnachar 
for December, contains an able exposition on the 
life and works of Swami Day anandft, by Mr. G. A. 
Ohnndarvarkar. The wi it' i says : — 


DayanandVs sturdy optimism, his untiring real, his un- 
conquerable will and his laborious search after truth 
have been only equalled by hi* Inflexible integrity, his 
indomitable courage and a rare simplicity of character. 
Ilia solo end and ami in life had boon to ronvo Uio Vcdio 
Religion and to achieve that end, he sacrificed all his 
worldly prospects To endeavour to eolvo the problem 
of life and death ho underwent all sorts of miseries and 
privations and In his glorious attempts to establish tho 
kingdom of righteousness on earth, he fell a victim to 
tho treachery of imagi native gossipors and calumniator*. 
Ho »iet tr sat at the reel of a Mazzini or a Garibaldi but 
drew his inspiration from Knjifla and Kanwlu. It was 
not a revolutionary thst infused spirit in him but it was 
a Bs.iQjs.nl, a hermit, an ascetic, a Yogee— Bwaini Vtraja* 
nsnd— th«t fired him wuh euthufiasmto hoist the flsg of 
O.M. oneo more in “ the land of the Vedas.” After name 
and fame ho hankered not, for pelf and power ho carod 
not A Paramahnnta who peremptorily refused to 
accept tho Mahantuehtp, could never think of • gaining 
empire* and founding kingdoms.' An ascetic who bless- 
ed those that cursed him could ntirr harbour feelings of 
enmity towards “foreigners” A profound Vcdic 
scholar whose whole hfe-time wai occupied in writing 
out voluminous commentaries of the Vedas could view*- 
ofjnntf himself by incorporating “ obj'rtlonn bit 
wt-Mfrr, 10 them flow could a reformer who sincerely 
believed lt>lt O'* '’edaa were revealed by Ood in the 
brginmog of creation for the benefit of the whole human 
race, ever raise the cry “ India (or Aryan* ?’ lie wsa the 
founder and organiser of so international movement. 
Cosmopolitanism is the badge of that movement His 
mission instead of being highly *ggre*vire, as is gencrat- 
ly ‘opposed, is a miasma of peace, philanthropy, blttt 


In support of the above contention t!w» writer 
cites (*«-»*»* f roni tt.e Sattayarth Ptankath, 
the magnum epu* t,{ the BwamY* wurk*. - 
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Indians in British Columbia. 

We have received a number of papers from the 
Beerotary of the Hindustani Association of Vancouver 
(B. C), relative to certain arbitrary action which has 
We. taken by the Government of the Colony of British 
Columbia against certain Indian residents. It appears 
that Mr. Ilirpam Singh has been deported to Seattle, 
where bo had pieviously been residing and from which 
city he had come by sea to Victoria. Ho was not per- 
mitted, however, to land except under bond From the 
local Daily ifeiea Adneriiirr we learn that Mr. Uirnam 
Singh came to Seattle from Hongkong in November, 
lOOiL In the following October he crossed to British 
Columbia, and remained in Victoria for six mouths, 
after which time he took op a course of study in the 
Lincoln High School, at Seattle, spending the vacations 
at home in British Columbia I’lnallv, he settled in 
Vancouver Citv permanently, in February, 1*110, and 
purchased a home, chiefly for philanthropic purpose i, 
as a centre for tlie Hindu Community But adiantago 
was taken of a temporary ab«cnee and return to refuse 
him admittance to Canada , and on claiming hia right 
to enter, ho was ordered to submit his easo to investi- 
gation by a board of enq nry, consisting of one, the 
Immigration officer, Mr .1 11 Maegill At the conclusion 
of tho enquiry Mr, Maegill decided that the applicant, 
not coming from the land of h's birth and not having 
any previous residence or citizenship in the Dominion, 
was not entitled to enter the country This decision 
was uphrbl on appealto Ottawa, and Mr Maegill imme- 
diately Niued an order notifying Mr Hlrnam 6mgh 
to leavo tho country Insido of twenty four hours 

A wcmoriat of protect has been submitted to the tlover- 
nor-Oenrral of Canada. It is acknowledged that in May, 
1010, an amendment of the Immigration Act vra* passed 
which atipulateil that no Hast Indian immigrant should 
ho allowed to land in Canada unless coming direct from 
India with S 200 00 in hi* possession aa against 8 
2."i-00 required ol a Japanese But it is pointed out that 
that amendment has no application to this oa«e, inas- 
much ai at the time it was made, Mr Hirntni Singh «i> 
already a resident and a property holder in Brit-ah 
Columbia The memorial also atstes that during his 
three jenra' residence in British Columbia, Mr lliraam 
Bingh, who has aericd •* a trooper In the Central Indian 
Horae, did much to alleviate the adverse conditions 
forced upon hi* countrymen I,y reason of the antagonam 
of the white Isbour organisations He ha a a record cf 
public activity to hit credit In lh*»h»pe of ntght.chouls, 
hospitals and amillar convenience* which he h»« esta- 
blished without ag tation or the engendering of ill feeling 
of any kind. 

Ttie second caw nUte* to Mr Hoovem Rahim, a pro- 
minent Mahomedan, Manager cf the Canadia- In Van 
Supply and Trust To, M , of ,Vt, Hasting* a 

leader l« the local Hindu rolrvnt, and well Von n in 
busineaa circle*. who was arrested at the Instance of the 
Immigrit ion officer, Mr J. II Maegill. and Wged among 
eoTT.rnoa enmmala In the ntv gaol. The rbarga agai ,»t 
him waa that of bring unlawfully witbm the Dominii- 
and an order of deportation hi* alao been made against 

Tho Hindustani Association her* ns to represent the 
urgent newt that eswta In Br-lish Columbia tor the 
awstew tit an India* Wn.Wr who knows both Hindu 
and English. The KecreUry of the Aanonation Is Mr 
8o*dar bingh, of ICT>2, Second Arcane, Vancouver, B C. 


Punjabis in. Canada. 

The following Press Communique has been 
issued by the Punjab Government 

“ As it eeems that persons are still emigrating 
in large numbers to California, United States of 
America and Canada, — apparently in ignorance . 
of the difficulty of obtaining employment and 
inconvenience arising from the regulations against 
immigration which awaits them, the following 
account which has been taken fiom the Fioneer of 
the 28th August, 1910, and which has been 
ascertained to he correct is teproduced for 
general information 


Only the other day tho steamer J-jpan carried about 
five hundred Sikhs to Hongkong from Calcutta. These 
are all lx>v\ud for California There Is disappointment 
in More for Uicae, Tor the past week has seen numerous 
batches of Kikhs land at Calcutta, having been pro- 
nounced unfit by the medical authorities at Snn Fran- 
ciseo or branded aa undesirable by the eivit authorities 
Yesterdav, the steamer Otrgory Aprao brought about 
a hundred and fifty Bikha from Hongkong. It lias . 
been ascertained that so far about a thousand Punjabi's 
have returned from Hongkong, the majority liming 
proceeded as far as Ban Francisco. There they were 
placed in quarantine for twelve days At the end of this 
period *r*pTC*eot*ti\et>t the 1,’7'ptishmnn was told, that 
aome were rejected by the medical authurilie* cn tho 
ground of phvucal unfitneas and others wero disallowed 
by the Mnniripal Conned to enter California ns they did 
not come tip to the standard set up for labourera In tho 
country Asked what they will do now, they asid they 
will go batk to their occupation. Th^y had no money 
left and were willing to take up work anywhere »* long 
•athey could make both ends meet They had paid Its. 31 
each for a passage on derk to Hongkong anti £ 12 to 
Ban F rancuco , and aa they had to pay It* .Ti Tor their 
riturn from Hongkong it has thus bee n a heavy loM. 
Another batch of Panjabis ws* waiting in Calcutta Tor a 
steamer fur Hongkong. A* soon as these men lesrul oftl.c 
returned v mgrsnts they gave up the idea of leaving India 

Rl. K. GANDHI : V™" 

Tina is a sketch of one of the moat eminent, 
and self sarnfl-ing men that Modern India has 
produced U describes the rs»lv dais of Mr M. K. 

< Wbi a life. In* mission and work in Booth Africa, his 
rharaeter. Ins atnvinpa and hia hope*. A perusal nf this 
Sketch, tog-ther with the #. letted speeches and address- 
e* that are appended, gives a peculiar ir.aight t-t« the 
spring. Of action that have impelled this remarkable and 
»be ..velslt « IT r.v rr , € , I< ’ , ' y In life fer 

wi;: 10 *k»b.e.» n d 

r !T‘ tl0n t0 * l ‘° understand 
that #tate«m*n«b lp mnderatioo and Selfiessneaa are <hc 
greatest qualities of a patriot The aVetr-h contains an 
illuminating investigation Into the true nature of oas.ire 
reaiatanee by Mr. tl.ndhi, which may V« t.kL P « an 

can Tt^rrV C ' 15 ‘* »he fioutb Afri- 

c an atniggt^ fivyj, t port r>|t 0 , £, r 0lndfc( PripJ , A , 4 

O. A. Nateaan A Co., 8, Bor.Vursma O.etty fet., iildras 
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The Proposed Hahomedan University. 
The J/iriiim Revitio for November publishes two 
very rigorous articles on the above subject deplor- 
ing the apathy of the Mahometan community m 
assuming an attitude of indifference m such an 
important matter as education. Mr Sayad Abdul 
Quadir t in his interesting survey of the defects 
of the present system of Western education, 
enumerates in a telling fashion, the poor results 
that have followed in the wake of that system 
under which the be all and the ent-all is consi- 
dered to bs Government appointment Govern- 
ment cannot provide for all the men and the 
result is the output of a Urge number of discontent- 
ed idlers. In modern times, it may be necessary 
to deviate from the theory of knowledge for 
its own sake, but it should not be put to 
auction. The fault would appear however to be 
not so much in the system as in the method. 
The education imparted is too literal, and 
Indians have not yet real, and its dangers as people 
in the West omitted to do till some decades 
hack. It is essential, therefore, to set .seriously 
about starting technical institutions, colleges and 
school*, but we should not expect the Government 
to do much : — 


| ] the treatment at the hand. 


Tl“ , h „„ U b> n( 

c hbea for Mahomedan youth* to ftettrs 
m technical and industrial subjects. 

Mr. Mahomed K.ni Mai, Moon, wnle, r, 
* * Mme strain, finding fault 


the construction of another and beantifuller.” 


Islam and its ideals are neglected by the educated 
classes and, says the writer, “ if the number of 
nicely clad Muslim hypocrites is not to be en- 
hanced, if the Mahomedans are to be blent In one 
congruous and harmonious whole and are to be 
proof against the riff-raff or the pale, bespectacled, 
6billy-shally agitator, tho existence of a Maho- 
tnedan University is indispensable.” 

The same writer welcomes the idea of a Royal 
Muslim Academy of Science, but is not quite 
optimistic about its coming into being As for 
the University he writes • — 


The establishment of a Mahomedan University ‘ at 
Aligarh « undoubtedly the sleeping and waking dream 
of Muslim statesmanship Buthaving regard to the depth 
of inertness to which the Muslima have fallen, their 
impatient idealizations positively call fortb e oratory ols 
Roosevelt, who may tell them that years must steal on 

1 Mshom3an D U n ir t 7 th " beforo th6 * ,rc » m «* 
.□the regies oVresl.ty, 7 C * n <=°"e* P ondence 


4fle rreient Upheaval in India 

-jg 

ato.W^h.'o.o^hyof the SEaM"". 
d eel u atinn ,.f the a n. , emnof K with it* 

hsiinu ngr«....i.i. ^ Human reason and the 

or political authority So rtVuTthi^ Chorcb ' social, 
>“ India. It „ the fru.t of a new who preS f"‘ 

* new social, economic Vnl »Z, P '°i 0pl, I ot >'*», and 
that philosophy. The’ great thoMhr*** 1 b * ,ed Upon 
standi behind tho nrv.o.rl ‘ h ° u Kht movement that 
had a strange i nd P ^^, tr0ublM ■" "nti.h Indiahw 
h»»-a century In one ksm !!•!’!■” durlD 8 *ho last 

i'“Ki jsrvs'-v ■ s 

.°C.a .i/ ssr - - ir“is as? :i 

has herself to a Wee tbe form 

” extent created i 


«• her refusli'to^recn 1 *?* cre * te< i 'U this 


intellectual, moral arLo.Ii "'‘''in* * n d plsv to #hl" " 

suasta- “•> 
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Gondal. 


A correspondent writes to the ilanchttUr 
Guardian One of the most progressive and 
interesting States of* Western India is Qondsl, 
which is ruled by s Prince who enjoys among bis 
peers the rare distinction of being also a Doctor 
of Med, cine. The Thakore took his degree at 
Edinburgh some twenty years ago, and" it is not 
•uprising, therefore, to find that the hospitals of 
ha Scate are among the best in India. In no 
P»rt of the peninsula also is vaccination more 
systematically enforced, with the result that small- 
P"x-on. of the scourges of Indis-is practically 
" , wn in Gon<, »J- In 1909-10, there were 
only four cases. All the patients had been vac- 
mated and .11 recovered. Gondal is one of 
1 few Indian States in which prevention of 
”J* Uy *° anilr * ls is P”t Of the Governmental 
T* T he people of Gondal are prosperous and 

je sever.’ home Industries to rely upon. The 
... . * ttlcIe80f “nnufacture are cottonand woollen 
"ooi? n ga J 6mbroIder y- brass and copper ware, 
•nd • t ° J "’ wood ' work turned on the lathe 

t ‘ "°V "" ’“ J >" A. ™ 

rW “ d “‘""“l goad „„i. 

‘‘ “ " S ‘*‘“ K-'ki—r, «J 

CZt *k. capital 

“r ‘'■t.oduMd. .nd a water supply 
at aQr10 ,a P«t T iilBd for by degrees. Rights 

fo-raZT' 7 ’ "r'‘ P '°‘" 1 ‘ l * m i “- 

to th« t *“ by th<1 “ urt8 > Uva beeu given 
'flash „g p.,, K . a „ lfch ’ 
'““••dnaifch,, ^ 


Smoking by Children in Mysore- 

At a recent meeting of the Legislative Council 
of Mysore, Mr. Nuojundiah, Second Councillor, 
asked for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for 
the Prevention of Smoking by juveniles. The 
matter was first mooted at the Mysore Represent- 
ative Assembly in 1908, and toe Inspector-General 
of Education was asked to see what could be done 
by school influence. The Government, however, 
had come to the coneluaion that scholastic influ- 
ence would be inadequate. It ia proposed to make 
it penal for any person to sell tobacco to any per- 
son under the age or sixteen and to empower the 
police to seize tobacco found on children. The 
fact of the seizure will be reported to the delin- 
quent's parents, guardians or schoolmaster. Tho 
boy shall not be liable to punishment for the first 
offence, but if within three months he repeats the 
offence whipping of a disciplinary character would 
be inflicted before a Magistrate privately and in 
euch a manner that no stigma will attach to the 
boy or effect his after career. Permission to 
introduce the Bill was unanimously granted. 


Aaaress to maharajah of Benares. 

A distinguished gathering of Indian gentlemen 
assembled recently at the British Indian Associa- 
turn, Calcutta, to present on behalf of the Hindu 
community an address to the Maharajah of Benares 

* r "“»e **>■ 

Ik. M.W Jlh Hurt™, „„ lb< . 
-b,,b™ p „„t, d „„ aatia Wn.rf wilh M Tfc 
*.«■ Highnera ^ np| „ “ 
“'I” i" HlaJa „ W , P 

honoured head of a city which in b n . ? tt9 

Highness cannot, therefore, fail to . “ el ®' w,r 
appreciated by the H.ndu com muDit 
Bengal and the sister provinces, but J ° f 


.. . r'ovmees, but wn 

tkfgtat th. ,„g lh lnd bruadthof t’d” P " P 
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The Keynote of Buddhism- 


The Philosophy of Indian History. 


— — 

The Buddhist Ktuiew lor October, November, 
and December confined the full text of the 
Address delivered at tbe Fifth International 


Congress for Free Christianity and Religions 
Progress, Berlin, by Mr. D B Jayatilaks, B A , 
of Ceylon, on “ tbe Message of , Buddhism " in 
tbe course of which lie says 


The Message of Buddhism is, as von are aware, no 
supernatural revelation , it puts forward no dogmas 
which demand a belief in the incredible and the impos- 
sible as the price of Sal ration , it enjoins no mystic 
rites and ceremonies for the purpose of securing eternal 
happiness There w no place in Buddhism for vague 
theories and dreamy speculations which have i.o prac- 
tical bearing upon !t!c Buddhism surveys the facts ol 
existence 5 it takes a complete view of man na he is 
with his powers and his limitations, and it recognises 
the opeiation of unvarying laws in the sphere of moral 
activities, no less than in the physical world. In accord- 
ance with this viow of life in its manifold phases, it 
sets forth a system of practical ethics which has for 
its aim the elimination of evil, the development of thst 
which lx good^ and the cleansing of the heart, so that 
one m»y begin to walk in “tho Path which opens the 
eyes and bestows understseding, which lesds to peace 
of mind, to higher wisdom, to full enlightenment,” Alt 
this has to ho accomplished by one sown efforts Evil 
must bo eschewed, tlio good must bs practised, and 
tho path or emancipation must bo trodden each by 
himself and for himself. Here no god or gods can help 
man, nor is rite or ceremony, penance or prayer of 
any avail. u You yourselves most make the effort, tho 
Buddhas only point out the way." That is tho teaching 
of Buddhism ; self-help is tho keynote of its message 
Touching the unmwshty of tbe mission of 
Buddhism, the writer points out — 


At tha very outset of its career. Buddhism consciously 
struck this original note of universality. In India 
and elsewhere there were many religious teachers and 
prophets before tho time of the Buddha, tho Awakened 
One. Their Influence was, how ever, moi e or less local 
and their message was addressed to their immediate 
following, or at best to the men of their own race. It 
was tho Founder of Buddhism who tirst conceived tho 
nobla idea of » worldwide mission, and pioclaimed a 
scheme of salvation open to »U mankind Before hit 
time religion was the birthright of certain caste* or 


the 


classes, and salvation the prerogativo of selected 
pies. Others oatsido tho pale had to Refute 
blessings ot religion through the good offices of 


privileged ones: Buddhism 


distinctions. The gates of the Kmgdom of Vghte“<w£ 
ness founded hv the K,tv, Mu.,, ... — ,i 


>11 


ns* 


addressed to tho wholo w 


An Article under the above heading by Mr. 

S. D. Vatina appears in the December number of 
the ilodrnx fletriew. The writer greatly deplores 
the fact that the History of India as taught to-day 
is not the Hixtoiy of the Real India, but only 
a narration of strifes end bloodsheds that took 
place between the diverse races. History baa not ' 
recorded the stream of life that was then coursing 
through the true India, the activity that whs 
surging up, the social changes that were establish- 
ing themselves It is a. false notion that history 
must be cast in tha same mould in all countries. 
The ciitic who roroplains “how could a country 
have a lustoiy when it had no politics" must be 
likened to the man who looks out for brinjala 
tu a rice-field. We know that our ancestors did 
not conquer any lands nor extend their commerce 
and the object of the current Indian histories is 
t . tench us thts lesson only. We are not told of 
what our ancestors did and so we have no ifeal of 
what we ourselves should do. But the power of 
our national spirit, which like the life that ani- 
mates our body is inexpressible in terms and con- 
cepts, moulds us secietly. India's chief mission 
in thts woijd is to establish a universal harmony 
without doing away with the outward differences. 
Her indifference to pditical greatness is due to 
the feet that mich greatness is discord. While 
the union sought by Europe is based on conflict, 
India's is based on reconciliation. The Social 
organism was the method India employed for 
drawing together all the conflicting forces of 
Society. She his expalled none as alien. She 
has admitted all and assimilated all, but imposed 
her own laws an I system in order to preserve 
order and haimony; and Indian history proves 
this fiu t that in th i civilise! w >rl I India stands 
forth as the example of how tha rainy can be 
harmonised into one. * 
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Rebel Tbakurs in a Native State- 
The Pioneer hears from Dholnpore that some 
trouble has recently occurred in that State, owing 
to the behaviour of ft few Thakurs They set the 
authority of the klaharana at defiance and the 
party shut themselves up in the Jhiri Fort on the 
banks of the Ohambal river. The Durbar sent 
some troops and the Political Agent accompanied 
them, as his presence was likely to have a pacify- 
ing effect upon the malcontents, and with him 
went in a unofficial capacity Captain, B L Cole, 
13th Rajpur Infantry, who is the Assistant Ins- 
pecting Officer of the Imperial Service Infantry 
in Rajputaim. The Thakurs opened a fusil a de 
upon the paity as they neared the Fort, Fire- 
aims used were of an antiquated pattern. Only 
one casualty occurred. 


H. H. The Nizam's Police- 

, The annual report of the working of H. H. 
tho Nizam’s City and Suburban Police for 1318 
Fasli, has just been published. Tho total num- 
ber of cognisable offences committed during the 
year under review was G99, or 131 IeBs than in 
the previous year ; non cognisable offences 827, 
or 204 more than in the previous year; and 
offences against Municipal Rules, 880, or 184 
less than in tho previous year. Tho collective 


value of property Btolen during the year was 
Its. 1,79,805-1-8, of which propeity worth 
Ita. 78,081-14-0, or 39 7 percent., was recovered 
showing a considerable falling off from the re- 
sults obtained in 1317, when the percentage^ 


recoveries was 70 8. The number of accidents 
and sudden deaths was 189, during the year as 
compared with 807 in 1317, when the floods 
cl timed many victims. "While giving an account 
of casea of cot, deration, the Police Commisioner 
urges the n-ceesity of a Fire Brigade In conclu- 
sion, II. E the Minister expressed his gmtifici- 
tion at the work done by Nawab Sultan War 
Jung Uahadar, the Officiating Commissioner of 

, rdbvMT n- ri v P, i' !c '*' by his aK ^t*nts 

id by other officers who helped him in the work 


Nizam’s G- S- Railways- 

The Report of H. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways Company, Ltd., for the half-year 
ended the 30th June last states that as regards 
the broad-gauge system the expenditure on capital 
account during the first-half of 1910, was £9,037 
and the total capital expenditure carried to final 
heads of account on the 30th June amounted to 
£3,492,G23. The gross earnings show an in- 
crease of Rs. 4,03,248 and the net earnings of 
Rs. 1,97,160, the working expenses being 40 90 
per cent. -of the gross earnings. The receipts 
from coaching traffic increased Rs. 04,511. Goods 
traffic increased Rs. 3,48,340. The net earnings, 
after deducting £G, 217 payable to the Govern- 
ment of India on account of the Bezwada. ex- 
tension, amount to £100,142. Thesura required 
to meet the charges in respect of the Deben- 
tures, together with 5 per cent, per annum on’ 
the capital 6tock, amounts to £90,000 leaving’ 
£10,142, divisible between the Government ’of * 
H II the Nizam and the Company. The Board * 
have carried forward the Company’s moiety of’ 
surplus earnings. With reference to the metre- ’ 
gauge system (Hyderabad- Coda very Valley 1ine) ! 
the Report states that the expenditure on capital ’ 
account during the first-half of 1910, was £3,887, 
and the total capital expenditure carried to‘ final 
heads of account on the 30th June amounted to 
£1,800,020. The gross earnings increased by 
Rs. 4,20,832 and the net earnings by Rs 5,25,754. 
The receipts from coaching traffic Wi eased" 
by Rs 1,16,219. The increase in goods traffic 
amounted to Rs. 3,07,929. The hot earnings for 
the half-year amount to £90,251. The sum’ 
required to meet the charges on tta 3] percent.' 
Debentures for the eame period is £41,062) 
leaving as surplus earnings £49,188 for adjust, 
ment between the Government and tha Company 
C i OT -" ° , tim > ear - The Boird rec< in-, 
a the-etock cf the company for 


mend a dividend o.. ,„ V , TO tI 
the half-year at the rate of 


annum, less income-tax. 


per cent, per 
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proposed critical edition of the mahabharat* 
A proposal was putforwirl m 1904 hy a num- 
ber at European Academies foi the publication 
o! a critical edition of the great Indian epic the 
Ifaiabharatit The existing texts show milked 
divergences, and the necessity of « text based on 
a scientific collation of the available manuscripts 
is obvious to all students The Academies have 
contributed £2,900 towards the undertaking, but 
the publication of the edit’on will cost anothei 
lakh of rupees for which an appeal is being made 
to the Fiinces and Nobles of India 

" THE INDIAN BUSINESSMAN ’’ 

A much needed and valuable addition to 
periodical literature is The Indian Buemessman 
edited by Mr. Narsiti Das of Amritsar We 
have seen ihe first few numbers and we have no 
hesitation in saving that the mugaaine will be 
appreciated by businessmen The subscription 
to this monthly peiiodical is Its 3 per Rnnum 
inclusive of postage and it is published at 
Amritsar. 

THE SONNET. 

Whatisasui.net? ’Tis a pi etty shell 
That murmurs of the far off imu muring sea , 
A precious jewel curved must curiously , 

It is a little picture painted well. 

" b,t •* a sonnet? ’Tis a teat that fell 
hrom a great poet's hi Iden ecstasy , 

A two-edged eword, a stir, a song — ah me 1 
Sometimes a heavy tolling funeral bell 
This was Urn flime that shook with Dsnte's 
breath. 

The solemn organ whereon Milton plsycd, 
And the clear glass where Shskespeure’s shadow 
falls; 

A sea this is — beware who \ entureth I 
Tar like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Steep as niid ocean to sheer mountain walls. 

Richard Watson Gilder. 

n io 


AN INCORRIGIBLE POET. 


John Drydcn noted throe steps in the careers 
of successful mon : 

“ What th9 child admired 
The youth endeavored 
An 1 the man acquired.” ■’ 

Dr Madison C Peteis, in an article in the 
Chicago Tribune, tells, as an illustration of this 
truth, that “ a child's inborn aptitude is the evi- 
dence of the rig) t railing in life,” the following 
stoiy of the boyhood of Isaac W itts 


The father of Isaac Watts was detei mined that 
his boy should not become a poet, and when he 
caught him making rimes, after tiling of remon- 
strating with him, he flogged him. As he ap- 
plied the whip, y oung Isiao cried 

“ O, father, do some pity take. 

And anothei nme 1 shall never make" 
This provoking the fathoi still nme, he applied 
the lash with more severity, and young Watts 
again cried out 


“O, my father, do spaio my back from pain, 
And 1 shall never make a i ime again ” 

The father, thoroughly discouraged in his vain 
attempt to belt the poetry out of the boy, sent 
him away to school with a special request that the 
Prmcipi! flog the boy if he caught him mating 
rimes The finl morning at the Chapel exercise, 
the boy, Watts, looking up at the ceiling during 
prayers, >oiw a mt coming down the bell lope. He 
laughed so loudly that the teacher, stopping m his 
prayer, demanded why lie laughed. The boy t.em- 
blingly answered : 

“Well, teacher, ns there were no stairs 
The rut came down therope»osay his prayers.’ 


The teacher discovered the genius of the boy 
and encouraged hu nme making, and his hym„« 
to this day are sung the world around. 
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A PATIALA SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Maharaja of r*tiala has awarded a hand 
some scholarship to Narain Dir, son of Mi. Dyah 
Ram, Director of Public Induction, Putiala, to 
proceed to England for the study of Engineering. 

KHAUA COLLEGE 

The Khat«a College at Amritsar occupies a 
unique position among the Ehicalional Institu 
tions of this Province. The bulk of iU students 
are boarders, and over 90 per cent of them are 
SikbB. Government has done much to help in the 
foundation of the College, and in raising funds for 
its up-keep. The object winch both Government 
and men of light and leading among the Sikhs 
have aimed at is to do for the Sikhs what the 
Mahomedan Anglo Oriental College at Aligaiii 
has accomplished and is accomplishing for the 
M&boraedanu. Englishmen who admiio the SikliB 
both as soldiers and as citizens are naturally in- 
terested in the woik of the Khatsa College. They 
will be glad to learn from the Report of the Prin- 
_ cipal that the record of the past year W(| „ 
one of steady progress and expansion. The re- 
constitution of the Managing Committee of the 
College on lines approved by Government and 
the Senate of the University is reported to have 
helped in placing matters on a more definite 
basis of efficiency, and has produced a wholesome 
effect upon the general development a nil pr(l „ re , 8 
of the Institution. Of the fifty members of the 

• Tmching Staff only eight are non Sikhs, of the 
778 students on the rolls CC3 are boarder. 

HctWMm «„d flormitorit. j„ ... 

“'*«• I-" to overflowing T1 „ 

fm i .1,1,1 introdned “ 0r " 1 ^ 

worked well. Religions education * \ “ K ° hl ' 8 
training constitute especially Drom : * n< J P^y sif »l 

r - k .'.sr '"iv'rr: 

CM<,n41uZyo2°™°' 


MRS. besaxt’s university 8CU EM e. 


Tho petition to be forward ed to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council by Mrs. Beoant, con- 
cerning the proposed Unit ersity of Indit, couttiins 
the folljwing:— - 

“ for some time past jour petitioners have felt 
the need for, and have been desirous of, establish' 
ing a new University in India having a. field of 
activity i.f n distinctive character from the exist* 
•ng Universities, and poshes.-.irg special features of 
its own The most marked speciality of the pro- 
posed University will lie in the fact that it will 
sibilate no College in which religion and morality 
do not form an integral part of the education 
given It will make no distinctions between ieli* 
gions, accepting equally Hindu, Buddhist, Parsee, 
Christian and Mnhoinedsn, but it will not affiliate 
any secular institution. It will thus supply a 
gap m tl e educational svatem of India, find will 
draw together all the elements which regmd the 
training of youth in honour and vii tue ».a tho most 
essential part of education. It will he a nursery or 
good citizens, instead of onlyamintforhall-mark- 


b cervam eramiard of knowledge. The second im- 
poitant speciality vv,!| be tl e placing in the first 
»nv Of Indian philosophy, hi,to,y and htorature, 
and seeking in these, and ,n the Classical languages 
o ndia, the i hief means of culture While Western 
thought will be amply studied, Eastern will take 
he lead and Weste, n knowledge w.U he used to 

StS^ tho — . J - 

btv wilt tat n„ ■ *"d important tpecw 

manual snd Wl'mira/irain^ Rpeci ’‘ l . fttte,,t!on to 

to agriculture ..,,1 „ to science applied 

"•g industries , v h,l 0 brincir 1° ^ , n0W <,<vn y* 

that can usefully b B iL««imfi ll,e 'Vest all 

of i.vtional prosperity Tf . * !*? f<>r th " it,c,e " s > n S 
po*ed undertaking , vanred by the pro- 

the Board of Trustee. J ' uro l v ' 1 " member on 
*11 the rest being Indiana. * Proposed University, 
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Jamnagar. 

II « tb* Jim and Slaughter of Domb Ani- 
mat* — Itm ctnteil th^t Mr.Daysshanktr Bjgw*nji» 
Pl»»der, president of the Jamnagar “ 
hitrsnlhak Sabha," accompanied bj other pleaders 
approached Ilia Uighne«s the Maharaja Jam Shn 
Rinjit Smji, at Modi par Fort, with a request to 
prohibit the slaughter of dumb aainwl* * n ti" 5 
name of religion our the Du were day, throughout 
^h^vnmip'tftiAVe \lu '^ ,a 

deference to the wishes of his subjects was pleased 
to order the stoppage of the practice. 


Progressive Mysore- ■ *• 

The Mysore Durbar u to be congratulated on 
its resolve to bestow renewed attention upon the 
economic development of the State, The late 
Mr V. Kings Chari u inaugurated, amidst much 
ignorant and in some cases interested opposition, 
a policy of railway construction, the wisdom of 
which now admits of no doubt whatever. 
Toe Tjiu'oar never ’nut Vim Vri tow. 
to regret the courageous policy of Sir. Itanga 
CUarlu, which has since been followed and 


Patiala. 

A I'atiala correspon lent writes Tbe leading 
members or the Hi'idu conn. unity of Patiala as- 
sembled in the Dhara«ibh*, on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1910, to celebrate the lit Anniversary of the 
assumption of the reins of Government m his own 
hands by Ilia Highness the Maharaja. The 
Pandits *avg the Sua*tiwa«hm (\ hymn of blesa- 
q ing*) in chorus and cflircd prajers before the 
Almighty Lord Kri-hna for the long life, health, 
Wealth anl prosperity of their wrtb'y lord, the 
be’oTcd Miharajt. 

Progressive Baroda 

la the matter of free and compulsory elemen- 
tary education the Garb war o! I'.iroil his s^t an 
example whiih the Government. of India still 
hwutat# to follow. In another important matter 
•1« the enlightened ruler of Ilirc-I* has gene 
•bead of our Gorermrrst, The Gackwarb visit to 
I arope an.) America hare been full/ utilised to 
la , |Wre the educational arrangement* of tu 
State, ar J i* n bettered that they ate tl « rccot 
I^swwire and np to Alts in India He has 
lented one of the eminent British authorities on 
'domtim to awit hi* State in erder to make a 
tbowu-h mrrei w „n into the sebon 1 * tt-ere and 
to draw up a. eeyert U which Fascist oca for 
fapmemeot* in the rsia’irg mrthc*!s might .he 
asiVl.rd — J7ut 


extended by Sir K. Seshadri Ijer. Tha latter’*, 
administration wa a made memorable by the initia- 
tion and successful carrying out cf the great 
Caiivery Tower fc.heme. The State has pursued 
a most enlightened policy of agricultural develop- 
ment It started agricultural banks in the eighties 
and has since founded and handsomely supported 
the co operative credit movement. Its expert- 
mental firms have long been models of their kind- 
end only very recently it withdrew from direct 
manag»u>ent of a ullc farm at which instruction 
in improved methods of filk reeling and rearing of 
the worm was imparted to weavers in tha State, 
The present Dewsn announces that he has on 


hanJ two important schemas for the development 
of ‘he Cauverjr Reservoir and the promotion of a 
railway from Mysore to Assam. In addition, 
there area namberof light railway projects, In 
respect of which the Durbar promisee substan- 
tial eupyort if local enterprise is foitbcomirg. 
Altogether Mysore is keeping it-'lf in the front 
rank of the progress,** State* the country, 
and the er lightens! ruler and his Dewan— a 


■ahft %m Wn Vue argot of India -\T tr ' 
.M.U.J to mj, .irichtn. 
tun of the affairs of the State. 
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TIES wm ON TBI PEACE OP RELIGION 
Mrv D'-'»rit delivered lecentl) at Lahore an 
exndlebt lecture at Inhere on “The Present 
wc rk of the Theaftephtcal S octets ” The follow- 
irg is anestrset from it. — Every man should jtlnnk 
h j religion to be Mia beat, and his own foun iei 
m the greatest man born on the earth This i* hut 
fitOMl The one thing retried 11 that the 
f Viewer of ore religion while worshipping hi. 
owe p-ophet shout l at th» same time hold in 
Wrerenc* the prophvts of e’her religions If the 
Ifni os, the \l»homH»n* and the follower* of 
« H «r religions *houMo.,lj follow their founder* 
tl-eo the hiotfcf-rlintxs pi d fell iw feeling that 
♦thted between the found*) s of tl es* religion* 
* f "li 1 be even reproduced amons; their discipt** 
C««*.irha spun would c->uis onl> »,j mutual 

onUiNfAnlinf There i* too much of religious 
»^Jmt,1.o, m the c ., n . rj .> jr.ernt Indus is 

* etenlniof *jt«r»l religion*, a Urge nomber 
°‘ tU Imputation is dmlel between the Hindu, 
•’’llhe V.lnne-Uo* Theisi *bont 80.000 

who are heierlitarj Chnyiana for 

* >*t 1«(V0 yur*, Zor**i nan. who, tiiough • 

reVGJ'erVlV#|y smslier a-vn,*— Ill lib . 

B / runner c'mm unity, are yet import 

Bn aeraviet of the wealth they posse*. and 

’ r>,ch ,h *7 W*. Sikh. 

t-'e»ii. ^ *” Juiclled up 

»<■ >'J "I- *..a 

... tl en- -elec* U-hslonv trouble* 

... imw™™. 

•w'Slng,}. 

her pe, ph 


»bon! 1 


„ '?«*rNa do 

l«m\ ,,f ^’ ae timber 

« s . trr; ** Fwr,r °W*- 

e*n reb s „„ . ? an I fmtMol to them 

Os', 1 l '*' n T* * 'b** the hotmony 

«■*!«« Rit‘du» «rj the Muhce 

fowfalW, „ ” . p*-*el away Tier 

*** ttCr * *rere , H T * * "Wh etLer 


than the Hindu* and the Mahometans of the 
present day In Benares the stronghold of 
Hindu orthodoxy, the Hindus and tne Maho- 
tnedans u*ed to join in a common meal by sitting 
in diflerent rows but in one and tbo same room. 
But that phase has ilieadv disappeared and both 
have grown more ea.ue*t in ihptr own religions 
for the moment with the re*u r that fanaticism 
i ulc* rampant Fai iMi i-m like a bubble, K empty 
and mii-t hur-t being to»*d up sgam«t the bank, 
while the niters th it gave them butli r main 
It is > lly a passing phenomenon Religion is love 
and not hitred, ■■ iti and not diRerence The 
Hu du* ard the Uahomedsn* mu*t join hands 
togethu •»* bion i working aide by aido In 
England, the Romnn Catholics HDd the Protest- 
arts disagree at many points, but thcro Is no 
cleavage, between the two, when matters of the 
country are concerned If it is so in England, 
why it should not be in India < If that spirit 
comes in In lit, then it shall come every where. 
If this country learns the peace of religion, then 
everyone el<e will follow its example. Some of 
the teachings of the Hindu Vedanta are identical 
with the teachings of the Mahomedan philoso- 
phers of the 9th and the 10 centurte., the philoso- 
phy of bnth the religions is iientical. Let the 
Hindu* tesrn fmn. Mitn and the Mahomedans 
lvaru from Uinduism, then all the quarrels due 
to misunderstanding would wanish and both the 
cornmnoihes will find tbeir points of agreement 
and will live ride by side aa friends and brothers 
Rjt until they know that they are hruiher* in 
th* Vou-a of their F*th*r it should bv the duly of 
th* Tiw-wphical S viety to t*arh brotherhood 
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Rare Minerals in India- 
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the publication 


under reference. The most 


Important ot tkt~ I« Mon.r'.te, a l.r C e depoait 
„t .Moll «* 'o'"” 1 ^ Mr ‘ S'kombors, ot 

Waltalr. rsprteen'loR the London Cosmopolitan 
Mining Co , Limit*!- Late in 1008, or rarlj in 
1000, bo reported the discovery of four depoaiU 
of thle mineral comprising In all 12 square miles 
c f the beach aaiida of Trarancore, coast, from Cape 
Comorin to about 100 mile* north MtmuUe 
U a sand the quality nf which i* raid to joprort 
with depth, ftnd etcaraUona bare shown roo 
tlnuanc* of the mineral V> a depth of 25 f,et 
An analysis of a small *•»{!# «f *-.»» t }„ 

natural concentrates ahcwrl nrarljr 12 pvr 
t>f Thorla. ** If lb* facta ate «, raj-erte-t," n „ 
the t>r Kb-,* there U no Jcul I U.*t a d^ rf 
cf great value h«« Un tntdr. ahj 
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Of •ntll.T import. tt ar.rer.J , n , P(J ^. 
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localities in the mica-bearing pegmatites of India. 
At any locality where either mineral has been 
found one may reasonably loot for the other. 
Tantalite Is of much greater value than Colum- 
bite on account of the demand for tantalum for 
manufacturing the metallic filaments in the 
“ Tantal ” incandescent lamp. Therefore, the value 
of samples of columbite or tantalite depends upon 
the percentage of tantalum present. These miner- 
als have been found in the districts of Gaya (at 
Singar) ; llatiribagh (near Kodsrma), and Mon- 
gbyr (at Pananoa Hill) in Bengal ; in the districts 
of Madura, Nellore (at Chaganum), and Tricliino- 
poly (near Vaiyampatli) in Madras ; and at Masti, 
in tbs Bangalore district, Mysore. This mineral 
promises to become one of the important produc- 
tions of India The deposit at Pananoa Hill 
near Jhajt (N.d.da) railway station on the East 
Indian Railway appear, to be a valuable one, a 
two ton sample having been ahlpped by the con- 
cetwlcn bolder (Mr F II. Achrd) to England. 

Other rats mineral, are Titanium found in 
abundance in the monatile sands of Trarancore 
and near Ki.bengatb, in lu'jpuUna. This ore 
was at ent time amelled in the local native fur- 
rare. Rutile it another rare mineral used for 

impart, rg an irory-bke colour to porcelain, and 

f » th* enamel of arUCeial trail,. it ba« bran 
found in the Nam.ol district of Patiala Put* 
uo;.b, a t .d has al* J-y , n ffrort ^ from 
C-davur.- In the TrWdt.opoly district of Madras. 
Lrantum, ptetldend.s. and tbs very me mineral 
Ks-raV.te have Uen f UO cd at Kirgsr, O.ya 
i net, *her« inert are ron.idecahj* ^«,ntitlra of 
t vras « wril a. ttreon ard rolumblt* and praibly 

ClW ^tich are 

**rth llstinum and Irid,„„ 

S" raw 

..J 7" rf F" I” A— to 
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tJOMBAt'g FAREWELL TO LORD itlSTO. 

Their foeelleiicU* Lord nn<! Lady Alin to after 
receiving a<VLo j sea from the various bodies, were 
conducted, after the entertainment provided them 
by the Boinbiy Citizens lecently, to the Slauttiann 
‘it the IVcatcrn End in thu University Grrduiis 
.hero refrr slnnont buffets were lard. 

JSevr the refi-ehm-nt hulL tn the llon’ho" Air. 
0. K, Ookiula. proposed the health of their Ex- 
celltehcf s Lot cl and' Lad} Mir. to. 

M /. Oohhale s»H,— 

‘ The Entoitaiiunent Committee has done nit fire it 
honour by asking , me to propo*« on Uni occasion the 
health of their Excellencies Lord and Lull 31 into, ft 
hAa been my privilege to reprrsert Una Presidency On 
tho Viceroy’s Legislative Cornell, during all tl r time 
that Lord Mintu has been at the head of tie Indian 
administration. I i.rsy. therefore, claim special oppor- 
tunities to have v atchrd r.t close quarters the great work 
that ha has done for 1is,e ; on more than the v\ ork, < heapirit 
in which ho had laboured to accomplish that work. To. 
this work and spirit soma v*ry eloquent tributes hare been 
pa'd during tho.last few dajs, and I don't think there n 
inuf h left unsaid which now lequiris to ho said. I will 
'not, therefore, ditain you any longer, but 1 wish to say 
just occ or t«rh tnvi'gs’ Th- first tiling that I would 
like to say is that that though during tho last two yearn 
of Ili« Excellency's administration, the atmosphere was 
quieter and the fueling easier, still there Is no doubt 
that during tho first three 5 ears tho situation was very 
dark and very anxious inch id nnd oien when it was the 
darkest and niniit anxious and cion when tho clouds 
were IhieWt,, wo all fill that wo had at tre head or tin 
adiiimilrotion, a ruhr wlwj«e (vmpatliiea were Irnnkly 
generous to wsi da our reasonable and fepilunato aspira- 
tion* and whin «* could trust (Che. rs ) l venture 
to tlunlc that this was a factor nf eoiiBiJrrnb’e import- 
ance In tho « tuAtion. Another { would Iik« to aay is 
tbit during tho fire yrars It h^s fallen to llK Excellen- 
cy's lotto make many speeches and in new of Uie great 
pcn> oration that was caused to flu Exrettenry there 
world have Wen smplo excuse for thn use of harsh 
lang ^ge,yet not one word h id fallen from Ilia T xccllency 
which can be resented rs nn m»t or which could 
have a ntain behind it. .'I I Mr, hear.) I think this 
ts A hjnst algntCeaht tribute to .the qualities wind) 
1 iw ctndo Hm FreelLnevV carver a great a access. 
Hi* "Exctilcficy ban plsy-d a H-tone part In the 
adniiSiKtrstvin of the country and ev<ry !>od» rceoguives 
that ho hi* don# hi* ltc-6 to deepen end broaden 
tho fouodatiau of the administrative fabne Tlse p*oplo 
of this country, whatever th-ir faults, Are not 
was beg Inf.iellflga cfgralitode, and ? assure y u that 
his r.oRiB will fcc cherished mth sTwtion ana admira- 
tion for a long time to force. ' Ahd to the bring memory 


of tho peoplo another name will )» inciuded—that of Ifcr 
Excellency Lady Minto— (cheers) —who has been by hia 
side through fho times of f tirra snd strew*, and who in 
her own sphere has done so much for tho advancement 
of the w omen of India (’Appiam.0 ) Irtdia parts With 
Lord and Lady Jtiuto vmh unfeigned regret, and we 
wish them long lifo nnd prosperity. (Applause.) 

LORO Ml iTO’S REFLY. , 

His Excellency Lord' Mintu ix-pVjing to Mr. 
Gokliale’s 1 -marks, &ti>) : — 

Lames jnd Gevtlrwl\,— T lic Hon’blo Sir. Gokhale 
baa proposed roy health in sueli a cordial manner and in 
such eloquent words that I am quite at a loss to know 
how to think him and yon as I should wish to do, I 
Should hkc in tho lirat place to express my thanks and 
those of Lady Minlo to Iho Entertainment Committeo 
who bare done so mnch to embellish this great reception 
with which they hive delighted uy to-day. Also I wish 
particularly to express cur regret that out* visit to you 
is not longer. I am nfru hi I was not thoroughly inform-’ 
ed of the condition which surrounded the imitation you 
60 kindly extended us It was impossible for mo to get 
a u ay from Calcutta sooner than I did, and yeti fee I 
there may appear to br «omo wrnit of courtesy 00 roy 
part- (cries ol “ No, No,”)— hut ! assure you, and you 
will bflicre mo whoa I any that nothing it more distant 
from my mind than any x lant of courtesy Mr, Gokhale 
has spoken in «ueh Catering terms of tho work I hare 
codes roured to do during m> l.iktrum «nrf has spoken no 
eloquently— his gift of -loquroru so great— that I fee! it 
difticult to respond to him. But l assure j on that I 
value immensely this numerable reception that you hara 
extended to mo and mr wife At the dose of ny tenure, 
and t ralus much thee .pression of tho-eitirens of Ilom- 
tisy as expression* at a very great eoremimity in India, 
And I value it as comm j; from them as ono of the great- 
est rewnrd* which 1 osi , expect, and I value immensely 
the words ti> which rjhsvc listened and which hare 
emanated on your boh from a d stinguiahrd Indian 
statesman with whom 'have bail thti honour to serve 
djring the years ! have j'fjrcain India, to whom 1 havo 
often listened in the lm venal Legislative Council and ta 
whom I am deeply indo itcd foe the counsel that bo ha* 
so re-idilr given mo an 1 than whom nobody was more 
capable of rrprti»nt ji| . the interest and well-being of 
tho country. (Hesr. hi «v) I value them immensely as 
coming from Mr. Got j a Ie, and I assure you I shnlf 
leave there shorts wit » the full Impression tiiat the 
mcasoica that have lx en during my time, and the 

labour* f have goon thn ,igh, snd the H»k And Uie danger 
which I hare experience j have been satisfactorily solved 
and lh»y have m-t with the approval of tho people of 
this eovnirr. I shall IcLvo Hon.hsr with very grateful 
f -tilings to it* ci* irens, 1 / 4 1 thank you cordially, for all 
that you have said nbonf Ijidy Jdinto, Rhe, as you know, 
luis been deeply ileroteif^o the wel'Are of the wotren of 
India, And it will give 'yea pleasure to bear tbather 
lalxvir has not < dtlio'it (uccevs I fho now only 
rcjwnt t) at I s^all t,cve WorgcS this wmorablegethenoj*. > 
and shall alsrxjs to gr itrfnl tu the eitiren* of Bombay 
for this sponUtieotis^j -reptiou that they have given ot. 
(Loud Bpfl»a«cO i 
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New Product from Sugar. 

Until very recently the molasses residuum from 
the manufacture of beet sugar in Germany was 
considered worthless, but now several valuable by- 
products are obtained. One is a 97-7 per cent, 
alcohol — for medicinal and chemical purposes pro- 
duced by distillation, with a second quality de- 
natured for fuel and light. There still remains a 
thicker and darken molasses, resembling pine tar 
in appearance, and from this residne, after a 
variety of processes of somewhat dangerous nature, 
there is extracted potassium cyanide, besides 
several other by-products of commercial value. 


Potato Meal. 

In our notice of the interesting indostry deve- 
°pcd by Colonel Renmek beyond Simla in the 
manufacture of potato weal it was stated that the 
Pnce per pound tin was 8 or 9 annas ; this, how- 
•ver, is tha cost of one half pound, the pound tin 
°n. rupee We have received from a cor- 
3, ‘ m0St f4V0Urab, ° Ascription of the 
•xcellence of the meal asa dish for tnecamp-table 

Sard,.,?, Jtb'KM? 1 ' 1 ; “ r ‘« 

the manure of th e t l b ° U f^ lnd 8,1,1 bu 7 
60,000 to R, 70 OOo\/ r0n \» h r ' WWpm for 
«™P of lodun corn rmr.J 1810 * ** f ° r the tri Pl« 
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Chemical Indastry in Banna. 

The Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd., formed 
last year, has recently commenced the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid at Dawbong where three 
acres of valuable land with a river frontage of 
800 feet has been taken up by works and antici- 
pated extensions and developments. Mr. Hunt 
formerly Manager of the National Explosive 
Factory at Hayle, is Manager. The acid has 
already been supplied to local consumers and 
is very favourably reported on. The chemical 
industries have a constant market for acid pro- 
duction and with the installation of the plant for 
further developments in commercial chemistry the 
shareholders are assured of a handsome return 
ior tbeir outlay. 


Duty on Spirit. 

The Bombay Government Ga.etta nP tha 21th 
'IBt.nt pnbli.be. drift „I„ wbleb „ ,, ^ 

to wane under the Sea Cuatoraa Act Vlff of ,87S 
" “1”“'“ “»“"S mlaa ,p p ,; Bb „ 

•« th, port, of Bombay ,„ d &r « U „ 
■ander .IT.otn.il, ,„ d P „„.n, nl |, un£ , , or 
human runeumptieu apint f„ „ h!ck , ho 

Ltr, "JV' h »"I« 

' 9 ®, Any obf.C.n ,r .uggaatinn f. , 
-I th. propped ml., wi „ u uljn 
»n,.d,„,i„ b lfc , Qn„„„ f. 0o4oci , 
to lb. Chief Secretary G.v.rnmaat in th. 
Karen ue Dapartm.nt. b ,f„, tb , 31th 

Sri Sankaracharva 
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f Wax from Sugar Cane- - 

I -More and wore of the i*sidhea of industiial 
■processes, that u«ed to be thrown away, are being 
fanfid to contain some useful substance In some 
casts thetalue of what was ongm-illv cmuudered 
n ‘'by-product" has come to exceed that of the 
primary product Itself Tho residues of eugsr- 
'rtfir.log hire now been divivered to contain n 
valuable wakj substance, in euflieient qmntitiea 
to warrant its extmcti «% on a commercial scale 
Bij-h a writer in the /.'mteAViei.fi/tyudfPiii*) 

41 When a section of sugar cane is examined 
under the microscope, it u seen that from the 
epidermis exude little protuberances, straight or 
curved and disposed perpendicularly to the 
surface These are male of wax, which, wi*h 
other w*xy substance*, contained in other psiU 
of tho plant, piM into the juiro in the process of 
it* extraction. The lime used in almost nil 
refineries carries them away in the rifuso of 
the , precipitation process, from which the idea 
of rescuing them has recently been broached. 

, Vor this purpose, th# elimy mi lue i* placed in 
» receptacle where it undergo a fermentation 
which destroy! the fatty matters without attack- 
fug the wax; the substance h then diiod in the 
sun and sftervarli in a current of warm air or m 
a furnace. The dry product »« crushed and tiested 
witli t*rx?n* or carbon dirolfi 1 The w«x thu* 
Cbbthted i* then refill »d by oeirg ratraeuvi anew 
with flroUum ewr.ee. anl then by filtration 
through clay or arim.il Llirh Tho residue of 
this extraction may l* i)l‘l , iai » a lubricant or 
trrate-1 to obtain th* »'ig»r witch It still 
ennUia* f r > >• 

hi "- 1 ' 

V 0*0 MOfttt.- OoeeTtl^nate-a of «. ),n 
«f ta~e»». »lw» tarrer a< lbs cf fcUt* f«r 

lsi a sal IV jfr>ra«*rr t,! tt.* S»» Kr*.*n« F, Jy*,,, 

S gWlMa «?"V b la t *.*.»»> it atvsr Tl '• d*»!i 

wilhtia h'e *»t In p^bisl at-d an cf 

».14 nnicw Vi fa* *. vxfaru froro 1 n 

tjeet'fcc* mi lad a* Affair*. Few* As < 

a. A. Jv»tr»*» & &>, S. Sask-sraioa CfctUi ft, 5J»dr M 


Manufacture of Artificial Silk. 

Two interesting patents have just been 'granted 
in connection’ with the manufacture of artificial 
silk. Both are intended to overcome a certain 
difficulty in this industry, ie , of producing stable 
solutions of the ammoniaeal copper oxide used in 
the treatment of cellulose for the production of 
silk threads, which, on exposure to the ordinary 
temperature cf the atmosphere,' rapidly decompose, 
causing their solvent power towards cellulose to be 
consilerably impaired. The first of the two 
patents has been granted to a Manchester film, 
and the proposal is to add to tho atnmoniacal copper 
oxnlo gelation about 1 pjr cent, of other in organic 
hydroxyl compound such as glycorol or ralte 
tf tartaric acid (potassium sodium tartrate) to 
maintain an equilibrium of dissociation in tho 
solution, together with the provision of oxygen 
in excess, by tho addition of ammonium per- 
sulphate, to keep the copper in solution. It is 
chimed that solutions so trestod will keep for 
months at ordinary room temperature without 
being unpaired. The second of the patents, 
granted to a German firm, ad locates the addition 
of from l per cent, ta 2 per cent, of carbo- 
hydrates such as glycerine, grape eugsr, enno 
sugar, starch, dextrire, itc., preferably during, 
and not alter, the preparation of the solution of 
ammoniscal copper oxide. 
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MEDICAL. 

REST AFTER MEALS. 

All meals should be followed by a shcit rest, 
but especially dinner In tbe morning, when the 
physical and nnvous forces are m then greatest 
vigour, tbe stomach can pioceed »t»b its functions 
if tbe breakfast is immediately followed b> moder 
ate employment ; but it is hardly wise A shot t 
rest will keep the tone of the body b*Ue» dutmg 
the day, ai'A it is always best to be on the safe 
side. After supper there should be, not work, 
hut recreation The bodily vigour is at its lowest 
ebb, and should not be futtbei taxed Other 
faculties and muscles should then be tailed into 
action, and Nature assisted to ricupemte her ex- 
hausted forces by pleasuiable occupation and teat. 

— Family Doctor. 

LEPROSY TREATMENT. 

As a result of Colonel Luki’s recon* vuut to 
Rangoon, Major Rost, I.M S , baa been permitted 
to proceed with the special treatment of leprosy 
cases in the Rangoon laiper Asylum, Kemmen- 
dine, which was discontinued by order of the Gov- 
ernment of India, 

SNAKE-BITES. 

With any enake-bito the wound should he 
filled with permanganate of potassium, well rub- 
bed in ; and a few drops of 25 per cent, solution 
‘should be injected aiound the situ of vhe injury. 

If seen early, a tourniquet should be applied' a 
little above the wound, gradually loosened, alitile 
each hour. Two tablets of hyoscinemnrphine, 
an hour apart, hypodermically, will do almost an 
'well. The proSu*e pci spit at ion induced by whisky 
probably helps to eliminate the pni*on quickly. 
Fllocarpire hypodermic illy is alno of benefit for 
the same reason A good saline cathaitic is 
also excellent if given as soon as possible. When 
the heart flags (from the acute sepsis) strych- 
nine, di gitalin and sparteine may be administer- 
ed, hy podertuically, II j podermoclysts is of value 
also, to etimul ite the ft«gging heart and help 
rapid elimination Incision and aucking of the 
wound at time of bite often extracts much of the 
i poison. 


TUB MEDICAL rROFEBBIOX. 

In two respects the Medical Profession desert* a 
tho grateful recognition nn.1 regard uf all ot,lCr 
callings in modem life. It has always insisteJ 
that the practice of Medicine is a profession and 
not a tinde. Trade is occupation for livelihood ; 
profession ia occupation for the service of the 

wot hi. Trade is occupation for jr.y of the result; 

profession ia occupation for joy in the process. 
Tiade is ouupation where anybody may enter; 
profession ia occupation where ouly those who are 
pi spared may enter. Trade is occupation taken 
up temporal ily, until something better offers; 
piofeesion is occupation with which one is identi- 
fied loi life. Tiade makes one the rival of every 
othpi tradei , prof es« ion makes one the co-operator 
with all his colleagues. Trade knows only tho 
ethics of success; piofession is bound by lasting 
tics of sacred honor. — Piesident Faunce of Brown 
Umveieity, addi easing the Rhode Island Medical 
Society — 77ie Trio. 

LEAF CntWINO AS A STIMULANT. 

The leaven of the Kat plant are a common stimu- 
lant among the natives of Abyssinia and Arabia. 
Consul Geneial R. P. Skinner reports that they 
ate chewed when any special or long continued . 
effort is to be made, and their effect is to produce 
an agreeable sleeplessness mid stimulation — a kind 
of intoxication of long duration — with none of 
tl.o dixagieenblo features of ordinary inebriety*. 
They enable n OBengern and soldiers to go without 
food for a number of days. They sometimes pro- 
duce a state of di unkennei*, like the alcohol of 
Emope.ins, but nter-indulgence h rere, tho effect* 
of abuse of tho habit being n tendency of tbe body 
to dry, land emaciation of the visage, with a 
trembling of the limbs and other nervous troubles. 
In Borne places merchants chew the leaves two or 
three times * d«y, tho habit being fairly com pars* 

, ole to the u»e of tea in Europe. The plant is 
specially cultivated as dwarf shoots, sliYub* and 
siria trees the dwaif plants being not more than 
lC "irV,.« t.ll, 

pular and high pii»ed lea tea. 
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Indian Pens _ 

Th« history, dn-aiSca'ton, and mamifuctare of 
Indian per a form th* subject of a very interesting 
monograph by Mr I.H. Rurkill, pnblisho 1 in the 
■igrtoltuml Lt ’yer. It dun pens are divided by 
Mr. Gurkill into sit classes'— {1) The iion btjle; 
(2) the porcupine quill; (1) the bamboo pen; 
(4) the pal ra mid -rib pen ; (5) the reed and 
fern pens; and (0) the quill. The iron styles 
were used for writing upon, or inciting, pain, 
leaves ; ink, if used, was spread over the Kaf 
afterwards and abeorbelby the bioken surface. 
TtepoKupire_qu.ll was u«d for making calculv 
lions on a « diM hoard " The bnmboo-pen, being 
"tiff, is chit fly uvd for writing in characters which 
nreangulir as distinguished fiom those which are 
cursive ; the latter being better adapted for the 
•offer an 1 more pliable rood pon In Bengal, the 
use cf bamboo pens is custom try with some dashes 
of P'-opL As'ro'ogen n«e the lumboosplwfr 
pen as a part of the ceremonial of casting hoi os- 
ro(v« School boys and ordinary country-folk 
use the pen of* a bamboo joint commonly called 
WU or /oncAi T,lm mid-nb pens are made 
froih the mid rib or the sago p,I^ m Sonlh , rr) 
My Many speeds of re*Js are used f or 

PC" uiak,rg. the best appear, to be that known 
iKuniM Jt^ieun Tens of thin reed art 
•xtaimnly used, as Mr. Burkill observes, 
n over llcrgat, through lit«nvte Assam, fairlr 
ficncralt, through the peninsula of Indu to th'e 
'<ry south ard westwards through the United 
rovmces to the Punj,b. At the fea,t cf .Sr, 
these «ed pens are mad, symbols cf 

•wZ f ■ *T ' ’ s Uv!,!s hy «o«t 

„„ TT V T * ^ W '' ktng a 56C ' ant Of) his 
JL . . fwrt i '- v »h* Old fash! ined 

T A * al " "* svath ertirition by 

f"*'™ ®* *»>• efeel mb. 


The Indian Match /Industry. 

With reference to the i ote on this subject ii 
page 4CD of the Italian fieiiew * of June last, ‘ 
may ba interesting to know th3t Mr. P’ronpo 
coDsideis the factories could be usefully establish- 
el in the following districts j— Punjab —Multan 
and Kandra divisions, but there in not room for 
much promise; United Provinces — Aonla Kheia, 
Mailani, Bshramghat, Hard war, Jagadhri ftn d 
Dikp-ithar; Brngal.-JW total,, .i^ 
ines„tene> 0-lomU, Kulo. ,nd Port 
. 1 . th. only .it-. available ; Ei.t.m Pfn~,| ,ad 
Amub “ Ku,s ' N. Karup, B.rptthar, B-d.rpur 
Vo" C ..««kl,, N.bokntya Cliltta.oog, liarapanv' 
Kolrrajkarj Omtr.1 Prorincaa _P« torie8 
b “” “'"“'X tit«Wnh»l ,t Kotak „j 

BUlvhpur, and th, „,H „, i)jbIt m 

XUj.hmandrj, Shah- 

p«r. Mpaalc, Ncllab, P.ndbarX.ll.k and u,„ kn . 
Burma — Tlnrty.threa ,ite. Lav, b,„, 1 

11 , at tap — Thi». facta*, ar. «t »o rt ; ’ 

-M..,t-«,r.. Jlokhada, VMnd.Bmlkpo,, 

r»tfsi, Kamanl, Karjst, Apta. or rh.„ ’ 
^vspi'r KhandW, Talotla, Raver, Sawd.t' 
Chopra, Shirpur, Satara D.atrict, Dnjk ' 

r.w.wn,, ArW1 . 8^'^"“: 

kadr. — Rant-pet), Mattbil, (kt,,,,,, . ‘ ’ 

-lt™ik„d,,.V,P,„ p „ mi s,rk,„d a, P- ikondT 

N-raaapntnam, Ki.t.„,d, vi J, 

R-jahmanflay, S.nalk,.!., 

P-nto, Telltehery, C-kcut and Udannlpat. , ' ‘ 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN nt 
booWc t we get . c)p, r ,a« of ft, 

Which this noble En R ti a l, ma - h .. , d S°®d work 
)„ Inal,. P-.l been 

" O'- ™. mbmm r,,;!!"*' 1 ”"' 1 : A " 

"Web h. b „ 

various . U of self sionflco xo „ i8lr * Uon •nd hi, 

w.Ui crest xotcrest p nco a, ®* India », 11 be 
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THE LATE Mb. JACKSON. 

The following official Resolution on the 
dastardly onu.dei of Me. Jackson at Kasik is 
published for general info, aia.ion - Ine uover- 
nor in Council desires to record with the deepest 
regrot the murder of Mr. A M. T. Jackson, 

1. C. S , at Nusik on the 21st Decembet, 1<)U9, as 
be entered a theatre to attend a party given in 
his honour by a number of Indian gentlemen. 
Mr. Jackson was distinguished alike by his gieat 
qualities of the heart and of the head Ah a 
scholar he was widely known and rwpecte l by all 
who are veised in ant lent Unguages and htera- 
tures of India. As an official he was a true fnend 
of tho Irdian people whose pi ogress he strove to 
promote throughout his career and whose affec- 
tionate regird he secured by his kindly nature 
and unvarying sympathy By .j^tl, the 

Government and the Presidency of Bombay hlvv0 
lost a valued officer The dastardly asMsei- 
nation of Mr. Jackson has proJuced a pro- 
found shock widely felt throughout India and 
extending to the borders of the Kmp.re 
Numerous telegnun, and resolutions have been 
received. Associations and Individuals con- 

a™««nh.foui,ri m .i„ti„ i 

erpies.ir.g ablte tli. admiration l„ Mr 
r “"' 1 lot hi. widow Th. 

It H however, necessary to poirt ouTthat** 
repudiation of the erima after the event is 
unavailing and that without the pr* c tiMl J. 
operation of all members of all P U . co 

".! b l„7rs u [ tk '™ * b ^ srx 

ofhw people cannot he effectually 
making every effort to bring to justice *" 

implicated In th„ v- , B J,t ' rc the Persona 
in Co„„ c il eoonl. „„ 

.bid.ng people i„ ih, r ra ,j,„ c) P|V> " >*■>■ 


TUK UOS. Mil. 0, K. COKIIALK. 

Uonibjy may well be proud of her representa- 
tives We often differ from Mr. Gokbale; but 
we always admire his great talents and respect 
his high diameter. In ability, in knowledge of 
nffurs, in eloquence he is second to no Indian 
publicist Hu is a patiiot to the core, a restrain- 
ing und guiding influence where such nrc urgently 
needed, and lias devoted his pirts unreservedly to 
what be believes to bo the best interests cf the 
countiy If the Bombay Council hud not elected 
him as onb of its representatives, it would have 
discredited itself .— The Ttttvs of India. 

IOHU MOBLEY. 

Urd Morley, was n Cheltenham boy, and was 
in the same form with the late W. H. Myers, the 
psychic explorer. He one®, as he has himself related, 
competed for a prize poem, and was unsuccessful ; 
b " llh * Ucadm.at.r „nt for 1, impart »,i,l i “I 
am glad you h-ivo composed tl.e poem, because it 
*" lh " of a sound pro,, 

Imrrt Mort.y interpreted the eritieiim, not as 
-tree™, bot m .» ineentire ; end it certainly hart 
rm.rbrbl, Wight i„ it. When Lord Morley 

Bn„l,ed I,,, great bo , k „„ G| .j,, one . ,„ w MhJ 
I.™ whether he rt„l dot feel h .„ lh , 

work ofl his mind. ■> V M » „„„ . . • _ 

ln f w aa his answer. "I 

“ done with it — but it 

leave, me very lonely .» 

DEATH or DB. nABAKATl, DOSE. 

°at u ** D '"™. Dr. 

"1, 7 1, ” b «W.rt to the weli- 

»»n«.. e ol„ w .„t y ~ B °""“ lV Ab °“" 

«™-li.«.r„UttL 17 ' “*"*•""* 

laHaNatbij,,. ■ ft,b » Tf V 

’ WplI - k ^wn pleader of Dacca, 


for a (hang® 


fro™ di.fc.tM 

' 1 “*r «»rt JL ' 7* k "“"" f " 

Ihi 1 /m j, knot) tv r ^ 10 ke 'f* Gio needy. 
**««« living i h tIl 'l by .; ,,fl p00 ' «»••» the middle 
8 "" !»« of the town. ■■ 
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Bathrooms for Costs . 

Mr, Alexander Peacock, ar. American raiUtoti- 
a, re, tat completed plans ter a model 3 airy Jam 
to cost £10,000. It •will c'ifiri't of 155 actea, with 
158 It lijits ft«wk imriottpd from Canadi, and 
sajs me Ttl'jrapk, will be eitnited at Plum, 

XI tiwnshlptmf Pittsburg. The bun— one might 
t Iso say, without <*e«*cratioo, the cowa’ bowling 
bou-o— will befcs iina •-« mry a country dwelling, 
and will he « jufpp <1 with twty nodem come- 
it, nc*. A irom with hath for a cow sounds 
wrjwAMOUj; but this mil be lite* illy truo «! the 
’ irc-cu dwirj. The bsth lowin' will «.rah'*» 
ico» j t.bitha winter and sjur^r, ar 1 m id-h- 
v'o:,. for Hl» cf tbu row* wii c- s u'd.el 
dadf. Mo i r in with tlu, latest ~t *»« •* * i>c 
rfp'iir m will Iwib'itet'K ii'.l*, in Pittebore. 

.. v D V. ExV.oLi^n. “rr.'-r " . 

_ Tli* a n, i i V> ~r < *r. 

Tie hf'cial COMi-jv’.l if* tie i (ulrcs Hr >',* 
i*«* 

To* T rl I> r n b. it ctci.lt »o rftJK»i*al 
Vj‘ e' . sc agt. i ,i . or - liter* find- 

HrJ l rested *■> *i* de ,n 1 , »■ » -r 

1 f 'totsl I «t .J.I ,n *v 

Off * T *te bu»t ,i> ft, vlth-re ■ >idi<, re*.* the 
Ji js i»a*>V, t«« r.i I W Ii la oris batMuc 
are *' ot?n r.srj dd’lt-nt s.-i-tici. i,r «lie»*. 0 
*d th-> *spU pr^.-n f -tfff Profit*. In 
aro*l*% the chief iscts rf the liniairiov.prfii 
'an,* sh-'Wn. c'l-r rcnfellu *.„•* 

r^<3 Hnd*r t' o lit»*r <»i?er can* *, .* r-ttco 
ta- ,ire attf'tivn. In the JM* tr Hcis.* ir. a «- 
I **** nUt'.Vacrll— <•! | r !,*» f.-LLr*, an 1 m iU 
wwd»liKtt>.»fi,»-, for slewing the best wsj 

te ttdi-* ll.tiB *dr^ttsp»/;u‘lr In tr<* Ikm >.*- 
fcraUon Firm fW* by cr?jr.!- n «t rr.ty ^. n 
£To*ii g Uivi-g Wo f< «t i * 0 thrive % ell here, 
erep i» popaLrired by the 

Agne liters! XXpwrtoent, rnd rernscuhr pemp- 


pblets about its cultivation a ro being circulated. 
The Eri-Silk Bony; close by the Fodder House is 
interesting on account of its ptatticil demonstra- 
tion In silk rent tag. The Motftgomerio cows in tho 
Dairy deserve particular mention. On tho lake to 
the north of this Court are demonstrations of tvator- 
lifts and Jrr'gitiou pump* A few words may be 
added hero about the Sugar Factories to the east 
of the Irrigation Court In striking contrast with 
the “ desi ” process of sugar- making, shown hire, 
is the stir'll complete Sugsi Factory exhibited at 
work bj Messrs, Blair, Campbell and McLean, 
Adjoning it is the Hadi Sugar Factory, which 
represent-' a local lit tempt at improving tho exist- 
ing indip'-ncii" process. Briefly put, it introduced 
tho cmti-fugal irsteid of the “ kbanebi” process 
I ,r pr* jni it g supic fiom *• mb, Thi* has been 
1- gel) adopt'*! hue 1 y fjats. The otodfl Poultry * 
lVw in up in ronn'-ctiei; with this section ought 
*lT‘n»' ; .t'i • "the sMeniion of those already inteiestcd 
n tl>i n*w Indian Industry, In the Incubator 
Jl^ii -.3 attach* 1 to it can be seen the processor 
.«r*i3i i*l H'cbinir, which is the move e-isily Been 
tl ru-eh its p’a*-j win low-. 

Intcrcaiional Institute of Agricnlturel 

Tba il (7 usirdian points out that the 
• ktobsr Bulletin ’of “ Agrie iltural RUtistic-,” 
pubM'd by the Intcrnationsl Institute of 
Agriculture winch lias its henihjunrter* at ltome, 
ii du stp* the pregreia which is being made 
by 1 ‘m Institute. The official hullrtin is publish- 
c<1 ir Fiench, but it is translate^ into English, 
Ourmn, Italian, and Spanish, and dissemlnat- 
i*d in llm various conntriaa. It Is becoomg 
to ar ir.cTHU'ing extent the vihicla of sUVitticsl 
Snfonwatiou which is intended ultinj>vtely t<S 
give a frll account at certain sfensone of the 
condvlsan and prc«piH.ta of the croj'S of the 
world, a# well as of the actual >i«!<L The Collec- 
tion of aucb information will, it is fairly argued, 
make for stability of pri^ea end conditions, and 
ri.ould be a check to the kind jof speculation which 
depends on the ignorance of culeido apoeutatora 
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Sepacimental KcxJtews ana Holes. 
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V BIOGRAPHY 

a viewed tho new life of 
and a to -st entertaining 
ilnd* ui that be him-wlf hoe 
is spell of h/trd labour in 


LOUD MOSLEY 
Viscount Morloy r« 

Disraeli in the T\m«a, 
review it was. He retn 
“served more than* 01 
biographical quarrir« " 

" F obody who his nit tried can know how 
bard it is to make an adequate book out of tho 
biography of a oonteropoi ary statesman," writes 
Lord Morlej < It haideit of ,11 in the ea*e 0 f 
a Parluimartiry statnsmi. " 

“Sull, 1, not that singularly Competent critic 
right who insists that nearly all the .rally greet 
'ographieanre biographies of men of letters," and 
that great soil, era and statesmen ‘ are ratter 
'IT'*"* Cf Wo, .» th * n men?* 

(Walker’s . Literature cf the VicWn Era,' 924.) 
' b ° W °' ,la "’’tcheeifally giro up atl the political 
lograpWs in exchange for Trevelyan's ‘ Life cf 
Macaulay ? • 

“ Bagehot, that rare judge alike of men and 
»wk 3 and Lera bard St.eet, said of Di»rael. ■ < He 
«s the beat wpresentative that the Republic of 

wav TT, ,n for he made his 

»y bj talents especially by a fasc. nation of 
; ,. l< ®"' crt, *'ly li'erarj. 1 Men more f.nous 
th.tt™ ,“p •»«,., ,e.L, i„ 

0.bU,».“ 1 ,w””‘ 1 «"» ■>'. 

. l„t„„ .IT... " V E 1”“"*' U “"* h ’ ‘‘'“ r 

to acquit, -s. ' '°r ie i prudence condemned him 

See. until if , ” ,bm ' »■* 



.... hogr.fl,,,., 

re, and did u^wfol service " 

siirt t l * dK, *r 


sjr 


and when Disraeli mentions a lady wlo said that 
reading one of hi* t>wks was like riding a fierce 
Arab mare, Laid MorW says “the image is good, 
though there aro pages enough where the ruder 
would gladly change the Ai ib mare for the home- 
lier but more clear-sighted beast sordini kingly ill- 
used by Balaam " 

READISO ROOMS 1KD OOVE8NJ1EICT GRANTS. 

The Bombay Education department has been 
paying annual grants to cei tain public Libraries 
and Reading Room, It therefore exercises some 
control over these Recently, the Director sent 
letter to all the registered Libraries in tho Presi- 
dency asking them to stop the papers including 
Arson, Slatalha, Gujpratet, Ktimanui, 3funwlihi 
and others One of the Libraries has passed the 
following Resolution - 

The general bisly begs to urge that so long as 
the papers in question are published and read by 
general public, it would 1 ot be desirable in the 
interest of the Library to discontinue them. Tho 
generat body respectfully thinks that their diVin- ' 
tmuance in the Library would affect the interest 
of theLibr.ry only Tint then fore the general 
body begs to request the Director of Public Insti- 
tution may be requested not to kindly press the- 
inatter operially in view of tbe Tact of the present 
improved tone of the .ernacuUr papers »s stated 
in the Government Admim-tintion Report for 
the last y ear and that soma of the pipers objected 
to have already ceased to be published, 

' MODERN' BEniR. 

The Sfcdem B*har is an excellent monthly' 
pei Kaliea! that comes from Bankipore. The 
seconl number is just out, and opens with a 
learned pspe. on “ the Hindu Moslem problem* 
by U,e Hun’ble Mr Maxhan ul Hnqus. Among 
other articles may be mentioned “a p'«, for politi- 
cal education of students ” “a survey of J ndl , n 
and Eastern architecture." We wish the Journal 
tbe success it so well deserves. 
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men *o enter intelligently and unselfishly into a 
i corhl life. 

The same influenc°8 have actually associated the 
- different races of the earth to nn unparalleled 
extent, and will continue still further to mingle 
these races hi the yean just ahead. Aio we adjust- 
ing thought and conduct to this fact? 

At the same time, the increase of icienlifie 
knov'ltdjf a.ul discount* possible of applicative 
for the betterment of human life, must 
inevitably demand such application, in spite of 
the fact that the application cannot be made 
without far greater co-operation on the part of 
all members of society than community life has 
hitherto known For concrete, even if homely , 
illustration, undsrtikings hke the attempt to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases by the 
abolition of pnblis spitting, of mosquitoes, of flies, 
end or rats, a, 0 „s certain to b a increasingly de- 
manded science is certain to progress And 
jet it is plain that all such means will require in 
ft l' ,0 grrM!ie degiec, voluntary co-operal.on on the 
yait of pricticilly every individual membe, of 
tbe community. 


spirit of 6elf -sacrifice — well nigh religious in its 
intensity — among the Nihilistic leaders in Russia; 
the irorW-idewls of whole armies of socialistic labor- 
ers ; and the rapid rising of moral standards in 
business, industrial, and political life* in America— 
let one lecall what is involved in such a bare cata- 
logiteof national phenomena as these and itishsrdly 
possible for him to foil to recognize the fact that 
moral education, on a world- wide scale, is already 
going on, und that the changes already made ^ 
demand a still greater moral nrd 1 el igicus enlight- 
enment, and a still severer, moral and religious 
discipline. „ 

Now, these new external conditions — the enor- 
mous increase of wealth, tho challenge of the city, 
the fin liner division of labor, the closer and more 
complex connections of nil paits of tho world, the 
growing mixture of the incee, the call for the 
increasing application of scientific knowledge nnd 
discoieues to human life, and the inmientous 
changes amoi.g the nations, «ll # mean for tin* 
generation three things; First, that we me putin 
possession of inconceivably increased wealth m.d 
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*tiifE»ssT or i tAwrre. 

The anno i nee ran t of the re" reinin' of Lite 
Efc*git I*wir Di«, a well-known Aillfnte 
6f the Inhere Chief Court, from pi actio amt 
tai ng to ** Iknprrstha,” w bound to cr< ate 
m-ire thin ordinary public interest becau-e of 
the rather extraotdmary character of the stepa 
he m going to talc# Yit.our SbnatrM tnjjiti 
•t upon evety tatn to Ule to “ Ihiwpissihs " 
‘iter he has pxvoi a certain ege, aid there 
" ,s * time when this practice w w religi mdy 
followed by mo*t Hindus And unless one is 
thoroughly material] red, he cannot felt to ace tho 
wisdom nnJ-rljmg this 8ba«tn- rule. This 
w »rW is after all a temporary shod*, e\»n for the 
most powerful of Kmporors with his fl.eta and 
armies j and tu«h being tho case, ever) intelligent 
man ahouH have sense enough to -crop-ire himself 
lor the world whore he is to remain for ever 
Tbote who h»w> studied books on spiritualism 
•nd have witnessed manifestations at opintu.l 
SMncee, can not but be improved by one fact,— 
the tndescribablii ■uffMinpof the spmta of those 
who have led s' wicked life here If there is a 
apint world— and who can doubt its existence ?— 
'tia the duty oi every intelligent man to try his 
host to lead a moral life *o that his existence after 
death may not be a source of constant pain to 
him . — Amnia Smart 

tSECCTIVE ASD JUDICIAL. 

" L° ri ^ h>tton ex pi ess ed nn opinion regard 
ing the judgment of the Allahabad High Court in 
the well known Fuller ca.se,ftTys the A. If Vatnka, 
there was a violent protest against II is Lordship’s 
*** from one end of the country to the other 
Then what was Its Lordship's criticism on the 
tiigh Court judgment 1 It was simply to say that 
tha sentence passed by the High Court of a smalt 


f neon Mr. Fuller f >r fa tally ir jurn g u it Inn 
woman wn irs •>- j iito X!ii“ wt* 1 »• rntici-uD 
on the part of »li« ' i, “im« Iinr , i , i t (liivernm ni 
win h On »i ninl of it nntiin! hi mam. i lal 
cei*-ainlj a jii*lifv>i „• pli ise But jet n it onlv tho^ 
Anglo In itan press i i*e,in »he Indian prr».s and 
am ig ithereourwlif wlin orm lam of tho insdfl- 
■jnvi if tuili pun -linn lit strongly protested 
«ffiiu*i II > I'Kellsiui < iictius insofar as it was 
m me- 1 i, g like in inter r t fence on the part 1 1 tho 
r*eiun»e f ioieinm* 1 1, with the sitrcdaewi of 
Judn i <1 ii dept I ntf Rut al i« 1 how times have 

chtiigi 1 \n \i _d i Indun psptr is not Asimned 

f - lt*i< in.. * iiuujiiafj new principle of ststtn- 
tn«n<hip tint the I teatmir.t-G irernor of lltngil 
ct t»ull p ibli Iv declare by it re>oInti>n that acer- 
*»"• jungulent Clf His MajC'tl M Ju Ige* of tho 
High Cmt nf Judicature at Fort William in 
Reiigil is not ri.ly erroneous but something like 
perverse If this is net proa.hmg a principle of 
an ir< bi»n>, ne do net know whit it is! 

M.u rnr>» act 

Ktcemly, at the L- r lsr.aJe Police Court, before 
5tr. A II S Anton, Chief PiwaJcncj Magistrate 
Ganesn Nam ten Join, prop! ietor of the" Vijaya 
Printing Prim ” appeued in ai aiver to a notice 
issued against him at the instance of Inspector 
C.J Peligsrs, of tho Hurabvj Criminal Inrcstign- 
lion Department, to show caj*e why he should 
not d.'poeit a sum of 1U. 2,000 as security under 
the i.ew Prevj Act. Inspector Petigara said" that 
some »>oohs published from tho « Vijay, P llnt „ g 
Pre-s" had bem seized and that thereforo the 
pi opt ietor .should bo mane l„ de, 0slt the sum a, 
security. The icepondei.t said he was not m a 
position to pay the emu, „d that he would have 

““T *•"-*» !».,« 

ll.,Wo,.l ,, P c.d.,.,1,1. „. ponJ „, t * ■ 

the sum as security, 1 
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for conserving the resources of the entire with! 
And once more even the poorest attempt to work 
toward these goals has something of the inevitable 
value of the liboratory method of thinking. In 
the very process, men aro giving proof of the 
possibility, the value, and the joy of great co-oper- 
ative und ci takings. 

The third Incomagemcnt in the present extei nnl 
conditions is that the right of enormous wealth 
wisely directed brings the recognised fomhiUty of 
great a'Jiieiei/unts for the common good not only 
through the wealth of a few individuals hut still 
more through the far greater wealth of the whole 
community. It will bo almost second nature for 
the man of the coming generation, though he may 
not count himself socialist at all, to accept essen- 
tially air. Wells* dcGmtion of his own socialism, as 
something which " holds persistently to the idea of 
men increasingly working in agreement, doing 
things that aro sane to do, on a basis 
of mutual helpfulness, temperance, and tolera- 
tion" And already vre have had opportunity 
to see what great wealth, widely d.iected, 
can do in the way of endowed inquiries, nn & 
as applied to national and woild problems Let 
one think of the work already accomplished and 
still being accomplished by the Peabody Education 
kund, the John F. Slater Tnnd, the . Southern 
Education Board, the General Education Hoard • 
end lot one think of the possibilities of such groat 
endowed inquiries as. the Carnegie Institution of 
" t,ie ^rnegic Foundation for ih- Ad- 

.aucement of Teaching, the Rockefeller fn-tituto 
fir Medical Lesearch, and the Russell Big,' W 

end's! T "* ° nly ***** erten v»ve 
and advanced research that mast ultimately mean 

The' 1 e F h t V Md rrogresa of 

the rare, but are also throwing a searching |;, h t ' 

up^n institutions and social conditions that 
sin.it.. i ■ “lions that must 

, 1 in efficiency i n 

catton.l »,i cric in.titutioiui. ,„j rait „ Uon 
»f ■». or tu™ ,™ OTic lWi 


the aroiking classes by which giett fortunes 
have profited. And apparently we nre 
only at the beginning of such possible* 
achievement. It can hardly fail to bo true that 
in greatly increased degree, (if these are to * 
continue) the imagination of men of enormous ■ 
fortunes ns well as of Cities, States and Nations* 
should be fired by the possibility of affecting fori 
good the life of nn entire nation, and even 1 
belting the world with institutions that shall > 
affect the educational, social and religious welfsro ■ 
of man) nations. 

The fourth encouragement, reflecting and grow . 
mg out of the external conditions of the new 
woild of our time is the fact of the en«rnwWJ,~ 
educitional influence of the daily press, and of 
our great popular weeklies and magazine! (with 
«U their Imitation') which make facts, interpre- 
tations and trend! of thought promptty felt, ami 

secure an almost immediate concentration of 
attention on tneput of hundreds of thousands 
on the same problems and the same lines of 
thought and often bring great .power and 
"kill to the interpretation of significant move- 
ments Just, a a the pi ogress of science has 
profited immensely, „h i„ the case of the Itontgerr 
r*)*, by the possibility of the experiments of the, 
original discoverer being repeated and extended by 
fellow-workers all ove. the world, B o the great 
trends of the ti.no through the press extend thero- 
se ves ovei the woild with a rapidity inconceivable 
, “ cu,l,„r generation Ui> , exl5n|ion[ . 

"* ° P in the eta, net, ddinito,,,,, „„d ,»eep 
ot their aims. , 


. . , * 0 encouraging phenomena, i 

evidence «.,t „„ a ldiglo „ eilu „ u „» „ , 

.tupendou. scale i, nlrtMAy going on. 

II. 

°* T “ e *« "«» —ORLn or Tliouolil 
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count not' TT' >” 

ount not only or the demand of tb. new extern. 
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, THE LATE MR ». P. CAMA. 

. Reuter announce* the death of Mr. Dorabji 
Pestonji Cama, who had been living in London 
lor a very long time and was called the Nestor 
of tbo Indian community. The deceased was 75 
years old, and belonged to the Oama Family, which 
is gratefully reoiembeiod in Bombay, his father 
the donor of the Cama Hospital. The de- 
ised’a wife, II ii Bhiraiji Cam*, aJs> died in 
juondon in 1890. Mr. Oeraa was an enthusiastic 
, Freeunxson un-1 belonged tooovcral leading Masonic 
Lodges in London. In 1887, the deceased 
was honoured with a C.l E. for his munificence 
towards education in India and be always support- 
ed the movement for supplying medical aid to 
women of Tndi ». , 

, AKJfV COMHISSfO V8 FOR INDIANS. 

A co nplote set of revised rules Imt been issued 
* regulating the grant to Iwli.n gentlemen of 
direct commissions >\i ollicera in Imlnn Regiment. 
In futuie, an Zii'h m gentleman is to apply per- 
sonally to' tho Commanding Officer to the per titu- 
lar Corps he wishes to join. Candidates will be 
re<iuired to serve on probation for tlueo years 
and if finally accepted by Iff* Excellency tho 
Cotnnmnder-in-Chief, his commission will have 
the date of hU Gist appointment on probation. 
Tho rules provide al«o for accelerated promotion 
to the commissioned ranks of eons of near rela- 
tives of distinguished - Indian Officers. Such 
candidates must enlist and serve in the tanks *t 
■* least 18 months v 

MBS f to RE vet ytaurXSCALE. 

It is proposed to establish an All-India 
Memorial to Mi«s Florence Nightingale, to which 
only Hospital-Trained Xuiws, Indian and Euro- 
pean, are o«ked to contribute. The contribution 
has been fixed at a maximum of Re. I an l a 
minimum of A". 4. Thos° who have beer. Hos- 
pital Nurses, but are not now practising «re also 


invited to join. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from, and subscriptions sent to either'Mrs. 
Moore, Honorary Secretary, Professional Nurses’ 
Society, 12, Kyd Street, Calcutta, or Mina 
Piitchard, Lady Mintq’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion, 121, Carnac Stu-et, Calcutta. 

INDIANS IN TUB ARMY. - 

With iegard to the regulations for promo- 
tion to the comroi»tdoned rank^to Indians in the 
Amy it has been declared not moro than one 
vacancy in every four in a cavalry regiment, and 
one in every five in a battalion will be filled by 
officers to whom direct or Meliorated commis- 
sions have been granted. J.i the case of Guikha 
battalions, special consideration should be shown 
to those candidates, who, instead of being brought 
up in the lines of » battalia", have been pent at an 
eirly »g« by their pM.uits to b<- educated in Nepal. 

TUB LATE MR ALEXANDER ROGERS. 

Tbe detth is announced of the veteran Retired 
11 >nibny Civilian, Mr. A. Rogers. ITe was a 
Persian scholar. lie published a translation of the 
Y\iduf and ZuleiKha of Jatni and, renderings of 
some modern Petwian play*, hut it was only three 
years ago that he completed and brought out 
his majnnin opus, a verse trai station of the 
Shah Xama of Firdausi, oo which he had been 
continually Occupied during hir retirement. 
The length of that portentous epic forbade tho idea 
of a verbatim translation On tho other hand, Mr, 
Rogers was too conscientious ' to Cake any 
liberty with his text- lie, ' therefore, adopted 
the plan of translating portions alone, and giving 
the links in the form of an abridged prose nana- 
tiva The English reader can thus for the first 
time gain a connected and completer view 
of the great Persian poem, while when ho 
is wading the ver**heeun be sure that he is 
reading Firdausi. As poetry, Mr, Rogers' trana- ^ 
•tatior. cannot be said t j rank bJgb; Jita choice 
cf a metre would net bare satisfied Mathew 
Arnold. Rut a single translation can' scllom “ 
achieve everything, and Mr. Rogers' aim "was 
evidently to be closely faithful to h» original. 
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Consider® I ns a whole, the\ m ike plain in the 
first place, ns over agtinst the nlnisst in.ane rii«h of 
our time, tliepre eminent need of thought, and of 
timo for growth into Mia best ; Hut* ».i>? thought for 
tha perception of the true valutu, for growth into 
the«e values, for the discipline of the powers nece% 
eiiry to their appropriation \\ ith >ut this thought 
ful 6«nse of leisure we shall only find outsell ch re- 
peating new formulas instead of the old, and to an 
littlo purposo. There is no cramming process by 
which a, high civilization may be achieved Hero 
is pre-eminently a demand for moral and religious 
education in tho truest sense 

In too second place, these elements of the new 
inner world demand that the fcjcon- 

teiovAbj brought into th* vKolt r -oblem of the moial 
end religious progress of the race. This means 
that more and more there must come to moral 
and religious workers the sense of law in tho 
moral and •piritnal woiR And the discern- 
ment of law irevitally carues with it increas- 
ed stwd.neia of self control and enlarged hope f cr 
individual and racial achievement It means second- 
ljfllntam .b-llmtb, ».r,t,n 6 ll„t 
.pphdlon ot ,c!„t,fc knb.Mg. f„ p , 

-I lb. me, -trendy note,!, „ ith ltI 
g™>tlyeel«rs,d co '°p-r.t„,„. Third, 

Itarauen, „r ft, I.,, , nd ll „ 

d ;' i " 1 '™ , “ l *» -»Pl.ly »d unify life 

For the simple 1,,. which muit - 

Sr«tly needed, d oea net b,r,„„e„ nor 

rZ’',“?'d'“' “F »' «» r.hdi.o 

good,, but it doe, Iw „ , h , 

'"** cf tertsln e .„,, 

, • en l, be f, r mere f,,„d™,„ taI ,h,„ 

™d .b;t.her,tb„ 1 l,f. .ill „„ i£ „c „„l,„iut. 
■«gly tbo pm to tb, nlicle, ,l„ ta,,.™, „ 

ST’ t '" And ,l„ 

TlTb th '" g ’" ‘ l " th " 

pt to share in everything. 


Moreover, tho scientific spirit joins ita influence 
with that of economic prod uction to bring about tho 
application of a tt»v tfamlard of i^ciViicy to moral 
and religious education. The nimploTcnowledge of 
the facta, daily bronchi up to data, will makeknown 
many large wastes and show how they may be 
avoided. l’o*wibi‘ity of small economics will bo‘ 
recognized at the earn* time, a saving not only 
or chiefly of money, even, in the long run, but 
of human health, of human energy, of human 
sensibility, of human power of growth, of work, 
of joy Men arc bound to come to eeo more arid 
more the possibility of conserving their energy 
in far greater degree than is now the mso, hnd , 
this recognition of the possibility or saving our 
energies may be even more important than tVe 
disco/eiy of new levels of energy yet untapped 
important as those may be. Moral end religious 
workers will recognize, also the special danger of 
rot applying jn their own sphere this test of 
efficiency, just because of the difficulty of tho defi- 
nite testing of moral and spiritual progress, and' 
they will therefore strive the more earnestly to 
niMre certain that education may not fail to meet 
the test of efficiency. ] n nny Wft may count 

!, ceiU.n that the year* just ahead will demand 
hat educational ond religious institutionaofevery' 
kmd shall he able to meet the strictest and most 

delicately applied testa of efficiency. For ft, rom . 

ba *"■»**«* anything 

called" tb V 0me,in,n S cf what has been 
" " lh ' »' “ cn.cl.nc. » 

I 1 . ’ t-mpernnee. And 

r ,,d wii1 ' ,W » «*■— .d 

«r l l"^ , ".r! n ,i 

P"i petn.l 

biingicc in „f the „ bought, end of the 

more dearly n C,p,r,t » bnt *hows even 

rwswtout trend t0lrard tkt tocM 
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IXDIAS ADVOCATES AND THE PRIVV COBS Cl L 
The permission Accorded h j the J udicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council to Indian Advocates, 
who are not members of the English Bar, to ap- 
pear in and argue appeals before them against the 
decisions of Indian High Courts, in which they are 
entitled to appear and plead, will be widely appre- 
ciated in this country. These was apparently no 
reason why Indian Advocaten should be denied 
that privilege when Colonial Barristers enj jyed it 
Mr. Motilal Nehru lias rendered a signal service 
to the profession in India by raising the question 
before their Lordships and obtaining a favourable 
derision, and it is to be hoped that Indian Advo- 
cates may in futuie avail themselves of the pnvi 
lege, as Mr. Nehru has done 

INDECENT ADVERTISEMENTS 

A Bill has been introduced into Pmliament by 
Lord Biaye with a view to strengthen the law 
against the publication of improper adveitise 
mcnta. The Indecent Advertisements Act of 1899 
has had considerable effect in preventing the dis- 
tribution of certain classes of unsavouiy edver 
tisements, but the definition jf indecent advertise- 
ments in that Act has been found not to be wide 
enough to cover a number of advertisements of a 
character similar to those atiuck at by the Act 
And while powers exist unilei the P «st Office 
Protection Act of 1884 for preventing the cn eo- 
lation ufaucli inattei by post, there me n«> ade- 
quate or summary means of suppressing the pnbli 
cation in newspapers of advertisements which it 
is illegal to distiibote lu tho streets 

LORD COLERIDGE AS COUSSKL 

Mr. Crisp* say 8 that as Counsel no one ex- 
celled Lord Chief Justice Coleridge for readiness 
** As an instance, when q ilte » youngster, white 
adlre«sirig a Devon Jury in a murder cse, in 
which the heating had been pro! once 1 until 
nightfall he was interrupted by the light going 
out— it was quickly restoi ed. 

" Gentlemen, " he said, resuming his speech, 
‘yon have seen bow «udd*nly the tight went ont 
— -how quickly it has been restored It is in yonr 
power to extinguish the prisoner's life — bat 
remember, if you do so, it cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be replaced " 


THE BEDITIOBB MEETINGS ACT. 

A Gazelle of India Extraordinary issued, has 
th9 following : — 

lu pursuance of Section 1, Sub-Section (2) of 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act (VI of 
1907) the Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to notify that the said Act shall have operation 
in the Presidency of Madras, the Presidency of 
Bombay, the Province of Bengal, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Province of the 
Punjab, and the Central Provinces. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 
1, Sub Section (2) of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act (XIV) of 1908, the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to extend the whole of the 
eaid Act to the Presidency of Madras, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, and the 
Central Provinces 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the In- 
dian (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order mCouncil 1902, 
the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
apply Sections 1 to 7 of the Prevention of Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act 1907 (VI of 1907) to Berar 
and to declare that the said Sections of the said 
Act shall have operation throughout Berar, pro- 
vided that, for the purpose of facilitating the 
application of the provisions -if the said Act, any 
Court having jurisdiction within Berar may con- 
strue them with such alterations, not affecting 
the substance, es may be necessary or proper to 
adopt them to the matter la-fore the Court 
In exercise of the powers conferred by the In- 
dian (Foreign J.n is.bcti >n) Older in Council 1902 
the Governor Goner il i„ Council is pleased to’ 
apply the Criminal Lviv Aa.endmert Act 1908, 
(Xl\ of 1908) to Berar and declare that the said 
Act shall have operation throughout Berar, pro- 
vided that all references to the •• Local Govern- 
ment" and to the “ High Court” » n the said Act 
shall be coastruad as leferring to the Chief Com- 
missioner and the Court of the Judical Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces respectively. 
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whole ", This neat 3 nothing leas than that Metis 
that hate been thought of as peculiarly religious 
are bound to come more and more into reeogni- 
tion as essential ethical and eociil ideals. For 
more and ntoro it must be recognized to use 
Miss Scudder’s words again, that tbe » levy of 
individual selflessness and sacrifice " h “ thq 
fundamental law of social health " " In tho name 
of the larger social self, of which the functions 
can only be performed as the individual joyously 
surrenders all claim to special privilege” the 
individual “ finds in self-subjection his true 
liberty. He who loses his life shall find it." 

Finally, this same unmistakable trend towards 
the social consciousness is certain to demand in 
.rapidly inci easing degree a like spirit oj concilia- 
tion in international relations The spirit of 
internationalism f\lready manifest among work- 
men in all nations, the groat strides made for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, and 
the changed spirit which has come .nto diplomacy 

>r. .11 .like indication, of »h.t «. may 

Mj believe the early future |,„ i„ tl „„ (w u< 

, ” ”» •" bo interpreted liere.tter „ 

tmplj mg n poreietent attitude of .„,pici„„ di , 
trust and hatred totv.rd other notions. 

And tii. i„„„ world demenl. 
tnls general epirit nr tliot*|tlil feslere,. in 

f” ■'««» b„„ JIT.."” TT' 

principles, -Web, j„i„,| . ’) * l ™-be.rin E 

th *" b * 


the 


cis iliii'd opinion of the age. The m.ajoi ity of them 
are eiilier religious or substitutes for religion." 

The immense increase in tho literature upon 
both tho pathology and tlie history of religion is 
confirm.itoiy evidence. Witness the great series 
or the Sicred Books of the East, tho numerous 
other librt lies upon the religions of the world, the 
Hibbeit Foundation, the Ilibbert L»ctures,and the 
llibbert Journal, tho various series of Gifford 
Lectures, and the great Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics now issuing. 

And tliis rise of the science of comparative 
religion lie, inevitably been accompanied try 
increasing philosophical recognition of teli- 
gione experience.. The rpeciScally icligious is 
being recognized ne furnishing data fer the philo- 
■opil.ce] interpretation o[ men, end of the world, 
10 . w.y hardly dreamed of eerlie-, And no 
earlier form of pi, ilosophical thinking h-> U> 
larger or more n tturel pl.iee for religion then lie. 
the Uteat phllo»pH«l mocement Pregmetiim', 
with its cxreordinery emphe.is on the concrete 
end penonel, Fr.nk recognition of the religinni 
.. .n undoubted end essential element in hnmen 
rap ' ri ""' *>'• '»>u™ mutt certainly 
Audi, hbordl, „ r „ Io ,J 

I IT 'TV '”“* 1 »««»'. that 

‘f"T“ *" irrepl.er.bie, 

Coo„, T ll " Inter netionni 

-TZT!T: l 7''r ,n — 

■u the .thiol of ... * nJ "'l uira WUl 
«t least believe " m “'‘ 

»-!b».iiowth.pjt,,t;:;7UtlT 



further f.ith, i„ K„,T'“ 7 of l >'e "mtiil, the 
verse i. „n the eid, ,, “?”*'• ,l “ t < h ‘ “ «»<- 

"» *» - t„. poLTn T"'" " “* 

ought at least to bo cnnt-A ' sl0U9 Mth we 

“‘hingeentekethepl.j' oHh’ 6 ' 1 *° " Jmi * th “‘ 

r Of the motives that ccmo 
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THE INDUS GUILD OF SCIENCE. 

The Indian Guild of Science and Technology 
was inaugurated at Leeds University very iccent- 
ly. It is formed of Indian students who are 
abroad and is intended to promote the application 
of Science to Indian lesourcesand indii»tmr It 
is proposed to form a Medical Session at Edin 
burgh, engineering at Glasgow, mining at Bir 
miughara, dyeing at Mtnchester and leather 
manufactures at Leeds A number of eminent 
British scientists are patroi s 

DRAIN CONTROL or OLD AGE 
That old age is a mec'iiamcal effect of the slow- 
ing down of mental activity is a new medical 
explanation When . in a passive condition, 
aroused by no stimulation, the walls of each body 
cell are impermeable to solutions from within 
and without, and its crjstalhne excieta accumu 
late within, while no nutrition can enter from 
without. A stimulus from thought or the will 
causes the membrane to become pei meable, when 
the waste of the cell is discharged and hod materi- 
al is admitted. Tine double activity induced 
by healthy thinking keeps the bod) machine in 
working order, and the arteries in normal con 
dition. In middle life one's thinking is likely to 
have become settled down into fixed habits A 
regular routine is followed, new fields are not 
entered, and there is mental stagnation The cell 
waste accumulates, bringing the chronic altera 
lions of the arteries so rhai acteri’tie of age To 
retard the coming of old age, suitable exercise, 
pb)sicat and mental, is necessary and effective to 
a considerable degree, and it has been often noted 
that hale old men have been active and kept a 
broad minded interest in affairs The theory ex 
plains the influence of a bobby, which man) men 
have declared has prolonged their lives 


BRINGING BACK TO LIFE 


Some years ago a well known American physi- 
cian stated that it was quite easy to bring back 
to life any person who bad been drowned — that 
i«, within an hour 01 so after drowning — by cover- 
ing the body completely with common salt. This 
experiment has been attended with success in the 
case of flies and other insects, but we are not 


aware that it has been equally successful in the 
case of human beings Now comes a young 
Russian woman physician, Dr. Louise Robinovitch, 
at present in New York, who is leported to hate 
invented an electrical apparatus with which she 
claims to be nble to bring the dead to life It is 
stated that she gave a remarkable demonstra- 
tion on the 19th Novembei, at the Edison 


Laboratories, before Doctors and Scien- 
tists, of her ability to restore a dead rabbit to 
life The rabbit, says an English paper, was elec- 
tiocuted in the ordinary manner, and, was pro- 
nounced dead by tho attending physicians Di. 
Robinovitch then used her electric apparatus, and 
produced so-cilled rhythmic electrical excitations 
by turning the cunent on and off at frequent 
intei vaU over the heart and base of the spine. 
TVuhin thieu minutes the rabbit heart began to 
beat, and respirauon tvss resumed The animal 
recovered normal consciousness rapidly, and with- 
in half an hour was hopping about the room. The 
Ladv Doctor dechres that the experiment can be 
successfully used or. human beings 

THE SIZE OF THE BEAD. 


- uocigciuE 0 , opinion between 

theoretical and practical experts on the phreno- 
logical question of the possibility of increase in the 
sue of the head after the nuima! age limit of 
growth is pas-ed Discussing the alleged expan- 
sion oj the circumference of Mr Lloyd George’s 
head from 23 in to 23 j in., Mr J. Webb, an ex- 
P resident of the Brit.-h Phrenological Society, 
asserts that the skull expended as the sue of the 
brain merged with use West End hatters, on 
the other hand, while agreeing that there is an 
a terntio,; m the ««. cf a man’s head as he grows 
Older, attribute it rather to an increase cf the 
flesh) covering of the skull than to change in the 
Skull s dimensions 
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m>IAXS AND THEIR MUSIC. 

There is one reason why Indian music his 
found many exponents in the fair sex except in 
the class of naufcJl-women An Indian does not 
consider it proper for a respectable lady to sing 
aloud at a friendly gathering at home, still less in 
public. The prejudice is open to some explanation. 
The best of melodies and the most popular tunes 
aie those which are adapted to love songs But 
the lyric poet is jet to be found in India who can 
perpetuate love themes m odes without ties pass 
ing upon the domain of the objectionable, or it 
may be the Indian musician who sets woids tn 
music is not felicitous in the choice of his boi- 
rowed 60 ng«. The most favourite 1 goiaL aie 
not nnfreqnentlj those in which the poet in the 
exuberance of his emotion, is not mindful of 
that softness of thought and expression whi.h 
msk» for delicacy and elegance And tne In- 
dian hard when he eschews love as tho theme 
cf his verses is unable to turn hia imagina- 
tive genius to any other direction save the 
pram of the Divinity or the vanity of woildly 
end dtsires Ills choice is limit. d bet- 
exlremes — spilltuallty or lank materia- 
lism, the appeil to the higher instintt in man or 
to his basest passion*. Some Ijnc odes and garals 
absolutely hnrmhss in their literal sense, aie, when 
sung in the nn«fcA-room, given a fotced and 
distorted rendem g suggestive of indecent mean- 
•ing This explains why the songs of the NricV 
gul are scrupulously avoided by people who have 
areputati.il to lose Ard. as the most pictur- 
esque songs and melodies are monopoUted by the 
tmutcA women, re-pevtable men and especially 
ladies, are denied the privilege of singing them, 
and have come l« regard Indian song* with dis- 
favour. Thus the institution of the nouteft girl 
hvs led to the deterioration of Indian music as an 
art, and not to its elevation and unproven ent as 
tt exponents would mike it. 
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LIFE’S 14 MISTAKES 

According to Judge Rentoul the following are 
the 14 mistakes of life : — 

To attempt to set up our own standard of right 
and wrong and expect everyone to conform to it. 

Trying to measure the enjoyments of otheie 
by our own 

To expect uniformity of opinion. 

To look for judgment and expeiience in youth. 
To ei deavour to mould all dispositions alike. 
Not lo yield in unimportant trifles. 

To look foi perfection in our own actions. 

To woiry ourselves and others about what 
cannot be remedied 

Not to alleviate all that needs allevintion if 

Not to make allowances for the weaknesses of 
otheis. 

Toconsider anything impossible that we cannot 
ourselves perform 

To believe only what our finite minds can 
grasp 

To live as if the moment, the time, the day, was 
as important that it would last for ever. 

To estimate people by some outside quality. 

RE DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS 

We understand that the Secretary of State has 
sanctioned Sir William Meyer's scheme of the re- 
distribution of Districts in this Presidency where- 
by two new Districts will be formed — one in 
Madura and the other in North Arcot, known as 
Ramnad District, and Chittnor District respec- 
tively It will take some time to form the former 
District, while the latter will be formed ns 
soon as practicable The scheme also involves 
the regrading oF the Indian Civil Service and the 
separation of District Collectors and District 
Judges into separate grade". 

SOUTH AFRICAN UNION. 

A Royal Proclamation was issued oo December 
3,1909, declaring " that on and after the thirty- 
first day of May. one thousand nine hundred and 
ten, the Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
the Tran«v*al, and the Orange Riv“r Colony, shall 
be united in a Legislative Union under one 
Government, under the name of the 1 Union of 
South Africa.’ ■ 
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THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 

BY 

HWAlll 13 Ml V PREUAXAXD 1MARVTI. 

C|Q ELIO ION and civilisation Into the him 
LI relation to each other ah the human mind 
^ lias to the body The mind motes the 
body. All otir physical actions bio promote 1 by 
oar thoughts which mako up our mind, mid action 
is primarily horn in the mind in shape of thoughts. 
The body is the vehicle and obedient slave of the 
mind. If our thoughts which embody the actions 
of the mind are good and harmoniua, our physical 
actions are good and harmonious too And bml 
and inharmonious thoughts produro l ad and inhar- 
monious physical actions But badness and mb u 
mony mean ono and the swim thing Inharmonj in 
tlio mind's forces begets inharmonious thoughts, 
ard inharmonious thoughta manifest themselves 
' in bad — inharmonious — actions. 

The civilization of a people in its outwud 
manifestation is iepe,ented by their uniform and 
general phjiical actions. But these phystcal « c 
tions of that people uro prompted and guided by 
their mentality. Their mentality i, compo.nl ol 
thought. wliieh m. born ol lb. lore., ot 
mind. These lore born , hoilg |, l< 

Th. primal (unction cl the nund is thinking ; Ul, 
mind is . thinking mschmo. But thinking regain. 

objects to think on. Without any objects to think 

on th. mind lo,e, it, ,„i„ dhood-it is lh,„ i„ it> 
trsne, state. Thrrrl.r, object, „„ 
th. mind’s Innction which keep, „p iu 
Th. mird lords object, id... „ „ u 
ol objects „ p o„ wh,.h it l„„ci ion , ,„ d 
ideos snd thought, ,i m il„ t „ , nd o[ 
ram, mstnial th. ohjed,, lh „., 

and , den. upon .hid, it Ic„l,. „ j, j,^ 
and Iced, on mate.ial .hj,,,., thought. ,„ d ita , 
it shsorts their attribut,, »hich combine to [ ' 

lores (torn vrbirh sp-ing m,t,ri,| thou-bt, .„s 
Ido.,. A matter-led mind, in short, think, .1 ,»j 


produces material thoughts. Hut the cardinal 
attribute of matter is rhangcfulnew which, also, 
themind Abscibsby thinking on material thir.gr, 
and isnflcct« , il by it The material thoughts, born 
in the matter- fed mind, aiise in the mind in quick 
succession ns a result of the attribute of change- 
fulness operating within the mind. This quick 
succession nf thoughta tnskeslhe mird restless, and 
the restleMmessof the mind motes the body into 
restless activity, called in modern hngusge," the - 
strenuous life.” 

On the other hand, the mind's harmony being 
destroyed, it seeks tafia 1 that harmony from out- 
sido, from material objects upon which it funct- 
ions through its channels, the senses. It Books to 
substitute that harmony by the satisfaction of 
the svnae., but the mind and senses ere never 
satisfied The more they feed on material joys, the 
more they hanker fur them Material satisfactions- 
are momentary, for the joys derived from matter 
arotrueto theirpirent— changeful like matter. But 
Mm, cot locking mind, knowing nothing 
better, continues the seed, l„ r harmony, which 
It cull, hnppines,, in lli.se „ m , material things ' 
which do not po„em its object ol search. From ’ 
Hu, n, itenot hankering spring, m , ler i.l .mbition, 

greed, selB.hnes which etcite ,11 the lower pass- 
ions ol man, and finally tl„y l„d to hi, moral des- 
truction and early death. 

Whati.tiueol individml "men i, ot poo- 
pl« wi.o collectively „lopt ,|„ ,, m , id „ th hu 
and co-ieeptions of bf e . 


A matter-fed people like 


ter fed man realizes the same mental oxperi- 
r *" a ■”* nir “ U “» *"»>. notion, on the nut- 
' ‘ eS ° m8, ' W e *r e ricnces and their resultant 
M on. term the concept n, that civilisation, .. 
“ ■ they pretend to call i, civilisation, which 

vi i f' U "" 1 “ tt ''otii« c!nli,.tion. I. is a 
p " U .“‘ th. inner natural poind- 

and , i «— with the , ubbi.h 

and rank growth o! nratcriaHty. 

«'« this is tha clvillaatioi 


licition that the whole 
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Weary, I sought Kuul Deatli among the rills 
That drink of puiple twilight where the plain 
Broods in the shadow of untroubled hills : 

“ I cried “ High dreams and hope and love are vain i 
“ Cleanse then* my spirit of its poignant ills. 

Release me from the bondage of my pain ! 


»• Shall hope pievail where clamorous hate is rife ? 
“ Shall swell love prosper or fair dreams find place 
“ Amid the tumult of recurring strife 
“ Tv'ixt ancient cieedi, twixt race and ancient race, 
••That stains the grave, glad baimony of life 
“ Leaving no refuge but thy succouring face." 


E’en as I spoke, a mournful wind drew near, 
Hefcvy with scent of fading roses shed 
Anil scattered incense from the passing bier 
Of some loved woman, canopied in ted, 

Borne with slow chant and quick remembering 
To the dark ultimate silence of the dead. 


0 lost, 0 Wind in dim, reluctant sleep, 

The glory of her unnwakening eyes. 

0 hushed the eager felt that knew the steep 
And delicate ways of ecstay end sighs. 

And dumb with alien slumber and deep, 
The living heart that was love's paradise I 


Swift with the thought of jnys she hath fore»bn, 
Returned mv soul to destined joys that wait” 
Laughter of children and the lyric dawn, * 
And lore's delight, profound ami passionate 
Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion 
And hope that conquers immemorial hate. ’ 
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The Future o! Moral & Religious Education 

BY 

HENRY CHURCHl M* KINO, DD LL D. 

|| ntelligent prevision of the future development 
* of moral and religious education can only be 
W*d upon presert needs and trends From 
Oie«s we must infer the lines of moral and religious 
education that are most probably in the future 
tnd that are of the greatest promise 
The present needs anl trends would require 
ronside'ation particularly of the demands uf the 
new external world and of the new innei world of 
thought and both require a review of certain 
somewhat familiar facts 

i I. 

tax DtvixD or tub new trreaaiL cosorriovs 
When one turns in the first pi ice to a study 
tf ll« cAanyaf r-rte'iial cox dtlimi* of our present 
einluition, certain Tacts stand out unavoidably 
the enormous increase of wealth, the inevitable 
frowtb uf the cities, an 1 the certain continued trend 
«f population towards them ; the far finer division 
of labour ; the in Infinitely clo>er connections of 
men all the wot! I over through improved m»thoJs 
of transportation, commerce, cunmunicition, aim 
!he press; a resulting increasing as-ocistion of 
H>e races, the c»H for rspidly extendirg applies* 
t>on of scientific knowledge and discoveries to 
human life ; anl swift and revolutionary changes 
saong many nations. 

It is impossible to face such an array of facts as 
lllw - »>»1 not see that their deman l upon moral 
*ad religions education must be vast and far* 
teaching. 


1 At first it has been said that the i "tnlth 
of the world (with its involved power over the 
force of nature) his increased ns much in th’e 
last hundred years as in nil the preceding 
centuries, and tins has inevitably affected for 
all, the standard of comfort and luxury, and 
brought a tremendous sensa of the power of 
money for good ond for evil. Can ive stand this 
material pressure* Here is no eolaiged demand 
for rnotal nnd religious triming 

2 The inevitable growth of the cities too 
brings to moral and religious educitiou what Dr. 
Josiah Strong has justly called “ the challenge of 
the city". And he makes it peifectly clear that 
there is no way by which our cmhzition may 
evadi. tins chillenge Are we sufficient for itf 

3 The extent to which the dirnion of labour 
also has been carried in the last fifty years, make* 
necessary an interdependence of individuals of 
communities of which the ol ler world could not 
dream. Have we the qualities for which this close 
interdependence inevitably cal's ? 

-t Still levs possible would it have been for the 
world of even fifty years ago to understand the 
extent to which the improved methods 
of transportation, commerce, communication and 
publication have made comptex and sensitively 
one the whole life of the world Superficially 
this has immensely multiplied events a***} given a 
epeed to life tint » fleets us everywhere and fce- 
comts itself a temptation to shallowness of hfe, 
*o a fresh call for moral and religious training' 
But even more important than this, these changes 
hare unified the worl 1 in a way that it is impos- 
sible for education longer to ignore Mon! and 
religious education has theUsk to-day of preparing 
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a leturn for their hospitality, a ho?t of these 
employees — barhora, potters, fishermen, gold- 
smiths, Lleeksinitho, brickl lycrs, carpenters, tnlors, 
giule n era and flahiV.J.arca — with their rtceteias 
hare to he invited and fed by the host. Cus 
tom thus ensures regular service to the 
emplojer and full maintenance to the cm- 


brotiieis and equals, the dutiful caterers to their 
manifold wants, whom their poor hearts were un- 
able or unwilling to maintain. They exacted or 
n ccepted services from the poor ns a matter of 
coui-so without bestowing a thought on their wants 
oi sufferings. They had some crusts of bread for 
tlio cow, the dog or even the donhev, but the 


plojees It grants immunity from the unequal 
striigglo for existence to the young, the 
old and the infirm. lJut it presupposes the 
exfreise of the viitues of self-sacrifice and con- 
tentment. It generates a general sense of security 
fiom enforced idleness, due to the absence of 
woi k or workmen. The employers are sine of 
their employees and the employees are suie of 
their employers. Neither can r try then custom 
except with the permission of the other It is still 
ptiied where it exists, as a safe reserve for future 
use in case of need It is occasionally made a 
subject of civil litigation and ia not unfrequcntly 
mortgaged or sold to meet monetary difficulties. 

Such a system was well adapted to the condition 
of times, when hereditarj calling wan n sine ? ,, a 
non of existence, when professional excellence 
was sought for its own sake, when the identity of 
interests of customcis and clients was maintained 
end accentuated in the formation of Ootras and 
Bhakhas and when the aristociacy oF wealth and 
letters seriously performed their duties towards 
their leas fortunate brethren. It can thrive in an 
atmosphere of calm contentment where the sun of 
happiness radiates its rays from within It may 
do good to the society which recognizes the 
equality of all in spite of ■ dissimilarity of 
functions. But with the spread of individualistic 
ideas and neglect of the high ideal of doty, the 
sacred bonds between customers and clients are 
bound to be snapped, as they are being snapped in 
this country. 

In India, the great deathblow v-as given to 
custom by the pride and poverty of the high 
classes. Their pride refused to recognise ax 


doors their cuisine -veie closed against empty 
stomachs and gaping mouths of these miserable 
childien cf Eve Forgetful of the fact that even 
a Pundit, n warrior or a millionaire was poor in 
comforts if deprived of the sei vices of the work- 
ing clm-v.es, the proud gentlemen of the upper- 
classes thoughtlessly abused whom they used nnd 
insulted, whom they injmed without fear of 
retnbutory justice. Such inequitable, not to say 
hearth ss treatment, of the lower strata of society 
could not last long under any ciicnmstnncfP. That 
it lasted so long is due evidently to tho absence of 
an oppoitunity for the safe escape of tho lower 
classes from the cordon of custom. That chance was 
presented by the growth of new industries, dininiul 
fur labour in eveiy department oE lit.', activities 
Rnd - sudden diminution of avnilnblo woihmen 
c.uaed by plngue end famine. And tlio lower 
•tr»ta tb.t h.d too readily imbibed Hie lessons of 
individual liberty and freedom of will, „ sr o not 
Slow to seise th, opportunity of delitering them- 
.elve. from ml, at l„d beeomo »„ i„t„l,„,bl, posi- 
tion. Time from tho aaliea of those I, choppy 
victim, of th. wrath of nstur. and selli.hne-s of 
fro '™ mnjesty of labour which 

c, ““ ' mlr * ct “ ■>' right ond deli,, , 

spent up force. 


las originated from the basic principle 
of right. Bi,„ „ „ f, th , „ olto 

ri it na ion. That right consist, in tho free 
tr" eo m 1 n,'? or *h» mill. God m.do 

chon . 11,0 P"*- Th™ « a labourer 

” ™ “'•» elinngo Id, vocation ho 

‘"old." rMl ' “• « ‘ho master of 
his own destiny, [f it f„ . 
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religious education for the highest religious 
ideals and for tho surpassing enterprises of the 
Kingdom of God. It is equally true in the 6ecofld 
place that the vastly increased complexity of our 
relations demands, far greater simplicity of It/e, 
side by side with the recognition of its complexity. 
A grxit multitude of new relations and of lesser 
values of all kinds have come within our ken, 
but it remains true that we cannot enter equally 


dislike that most races of men hare for other 
races — to find wajsof living and working together 
in a world over winch no one race can rule in our 
stage of civilization, now long put the tribal 
organization. And this must be done without 
causing national decay " 

These then are the inevitable demands of the new 
external condition ■ (1) Exceptional self control end 
commanding ideals, (2) simplicity of life, (3) a Bocial 


into all ; anil the very multiplicity and complexity 
of our relations force upon us a conviction of the 
necessity of a choice of the particular self we are 
finally to be ; and, above all, the unhesitating 
sacrifice of relative goods to the absolute good 
Upon no generation has ever come so insistent- • 
ly the demand for the rigorous exercise of the 
principle, " if thy right hand cause thee to stum- 
ble, cut it off and cast it from thee ” 

Moreover, in the third place, the forced inter- 
dependence and the increasingly largo and ejmplex 
co-operation involved in these new external condi- 
tions, demand in a pro eminent degi eo the social 
virtue*; a social conscience loth sensitive and en- 
lightened, both " noble and alive both with ideals 
of the highest order, and with knowledge and 
skill to apply them to actual present need", working 
everywhere toward ” a definition of man to 
use Nish’s language, “ that should take in tho 
downmost mau ” And this tlionghtful and 
•cientifically enlightened conscience stands over 
against an all too prevalent lick of the se.>so of 
leisure and lack of thought. 

And, once mote, these naw external conditions 
especially mean that the coming years roust 
STroppfa \r ilk race yr^wfus as no generation has 
e ^er grappled before. In the language of the 
Editor of the WorlS* Work “ the great field for 
hamanitananism in the future— for that matter, 
the one great direction of true civilization— is not 
the field cf mere religious propaganda, but the 
Adjustment of race-differences Tbe task is to 
find honorabte and peaceful ways of lessening the 


conscience both sensitive and enlightened includ- 
ing particularly (4) the conquest of rac3 prejudice. 

In facing the demands thus made by the new 
external conditions of the woild we may well 
remind ourselves, at the samo time, of the elements 
of encouragement involved iu these samo conditions. 

For, in the first place, these conditions, as has 
been implied, force a certain degree of co opera- 
tion, as by a kind of mechanical piessure, and 
Under this foieed eo operation men nre learning to 
adjust themselves, they must eo adjust them- 
selves, and they find that they can. Moreover, 
through this forced interdependence, men are 
more and more coming to see the value of the co- 
operation involved, and so are willing to take this 
co-operation on and even to enlarge it voluntarily. 

In the second place, the very bigness of the tasks 
laid upon men under these new external conditions, 
its»lf bring, great compensations It is tiue for 
men and for natrons, as for boys, that Urge and 
significant work tends to drive out many of the 
lower vices. 

'• Gettin ’ clear o’ dirtiness, gettin’ done 


ueuin shut o’ do,„ ’ things rather more or-less ” 
T be big tasks too develop capacity. Men grow 
under these task*, and more men are steadily 

T'l* “■* ,h “- I* ■’ *™ of ..oh Of thm 
• tasks, as of Kipling’s Color Sergeant 
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conditions but not less of the demand of the new 
timer world of the mind. The increase in 
knowledge of the lust hundred years may 
he legitimately compared to the enormous increase 
of material wealth ; and John Fiske’s statement 
of the intellectual differences of which we must 
take account, is even more true now than when 
be wrote it. “In their mental habits, in their 
methods of inquiry, and in the data at their 
command, the men of the present day who have 
fully kept pace with the scientific movement are 
repented from the men whose education ended 
in 1830 by an immeasurably wider gulf than 
.has ever before divided one progressive generation 
of men from their predecessors.” 

, As contributing to this now world of the inner 
life must be especially recognized the .influence 
of natural science and its theory of evolution, the 
coining in of the historical spirit, the rise of the 
new psychology, of the new science of sociology 
and of comparative religion. Look a moment at 
the practical issue of these lines of thought. 

. The prevalence of the scientific spirit must mean 
increasingly the determination eveiywhere open 
mindedly to face the facts, to discern the laws 
involved in the facts and to apply these laws to 
present conditions. Where the scientific spmt is 
genuinely taken on, it involves thus a iri'mn 
inevitable moral attitude. And this of itself 
is an element or great hope. The & icntist must 
practice a certain fundamental morality and the 
achievements of science are a fi»sli illustration of 
Christ’s contention of the omnipotence of humble 
open miodedncs*. And the theory of Evolntion 
involves the vittual assumption that there is a 
trend in the world and in history, which may be 
seen, and with which men rosy co operate. The 
tcientiGs spirit, thus, almost demands a steady 
progress that iu its turn must mean a forced co- 
operation 

The historical spirit too, practically had its bhth 
within the last century, and requires the ability 


to sympathetically understand other periods 
and other peoples, to put oneself in 
the place of an nlien time and race and to 
shaie in their best. Here again a distinctly moral < 
quality is at wort:, a quality peculiirly needed in 
overcoming race preju lice. 

The new psychology, too, belongs to the recent 
years (the first psychological laboratory in the* 
world was not established until 1879) and with 
Us great practical insistence upon the complexity 
of life, the unity of man, the central importance of 
will aud action an 1 its emphasis upon the concrete 
and personal, has iininednte boilings upon the 
whole problem of tho progress and education of 
(he race. It disci Mas the mevitible laws of life 
as recorded in the very nature of men and* 
chillenges co operation in carrying these out. 

Modern sociology, too, is grappling duectly with 
the problem of human progress. It calls for 
acquaintance with social facts, with the conditions 
of social improvement, with the fundamental laws 
of all permanent progress , and demands in the 
clearest fashion intelligent and voluntary co opera- 
tion with what it must regard as the ends of the. 
universe, so far as concerns men. 

And the scientific study ofseligion, too, is a 
pal t of the history of the. last fifty years and 
bears unmistakable testimony to the permanence 
of religion, to the vastness of its meaning, and 
of its claims on life In its sphere, too, it has 
meant sympathetic understanding of the ideals of 
other peoples and civilizations, and a sbaiing in 
their best. Every one of these great departments 
of the new inner woild is itself a MOTa i achieve- 
ment and contains promise of still larger 
achievements to come. 

The reality of the demand of this new inner 
world of natural science and evolution, of the 
historical spirit, of the new psychology, of sociology ' 
and of comparative religions upon moral » n J 
religious education is manifest in the very 
statement of these contributing factors. 
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transitional period through winch Indit u pissing 
but it is a phase which requite? to bo v-iy care- 
fully watched in the interest of classes anti misses. 

Here then is a subject winch loudly tills 
for tho exercise of the pouns and energies 
of all leaders of thought and action. The 
zeal of tin “reformer” and the tenacity of 
tho orthodox have to ho requisitioned to tho 
fullest possible extent to work in haimonj for 
transforming this impending revolution into a 
sottled reformation in which the best of custom 
and conti act may be retained and tho excesses or 
cxcresencos of -either thrown out. Even Govei n- 
ment will have to hearken to the voice of the 
peoplo and help them by all legitimate means in 
effecting their sal ratlin from the imminent peril 
of disorganisation caused by the abrupt termina- 
tion of the autocracy of duty. 

However deplorable it may bo from an ethical 
standpoint, the performance of duty for its 
own sake lias become a rare occurrence in the 
Indian of to day. And it is lost-labour to preach 
the gospel of unselfish duty except as nn ideal to 
be aimed at, to people who are drawn into tho 
vortex of competition and contract, stiife and 
struggle. The sermon on unselfish duty preached 
by those who hardly performed their duties is an 
insolent mockeiy of the poor classes deprived of 
.sufficient nourishment, for the brain or the 
stomach. At the same time any encouragement 
or incitement to claim rights which they do 
not deserve and cannot obtain except as tl.o 
fru.ts of doty faithfully discharged is cne of 
the most cruel wrongs that can be inflicted on 
the poor. The safest and the most beneficial’ 
course seems to be to train people violently 
moving from one extreme to the other, to the 
belief that there can be no right without 
duty. It is by tho proportionate fusion of 
duty and tight, custom and ion tract, depen- 
dence and liberty that the diffusion of h»ppi„« s 
and profusion of mutual sympathy are possiLle. 


Such un obvious proposition — so obvious as a 

to amount to a platitude — has jet to be enunciated 
and worked in practice with firmness and caution 
in times when tho giira and insatiable spectre 
of discontent stalks unchecked on tho land. 
The open exhibition of discontent may be 
stopped by force but its insidious growth 
in tho heart cannot be nipped except by a true and 
faithful representation of facts. Therefore let all 
grades of men and women know and feel that 
unless thej bear the cross of duty, they can never 
be able or fit to wear the crown of rights. No 
bill of lights cm be honoured which is not 
preceded by a full consignment of duties. 

Masters and servants, employers and employees, 
even parents and children have all their rights for 
the possession and enjoyment of which they must 
tread tho thorny path of duty. Unholy alliances 
such as combines of capitalists and unions of 
labourers having for their object the extortion of 
the most favourable terms without commensurate 
consideration aie not l.kely to further tho 
best interests of society Nor call acts - of 
omission and commission proceeding from selfish 
motives though disguised ns pure benevolence 
preserve the cordial relations between masters 
and servants, parents and children. Hqw can 
parents, who in the name of family prestige or 

ven for money or vaany former directly or 

natu , ^ ,ng ftb ° Ut U,e **■*«« °f un- 
natural alliances for their a . .... 

, ... „ lheir dependent children 

command their nl egianeAnrH • 

•pi. c„ .. biu „„ 7Z2 V 'T* ! II0 ."’ 

I"™"!* Imps to b. “ der >'“‘S the,r 

~ children ? X„U,X “ b * tL “ r 

dutv nor in the exe ■ T P crforma,,co oi 

oil,.,.. j.J ' 7' °i tl„ „( 

intellectual or no” Jric,l ’iT" 
in the progress i an c * sent,i 'l factor 

,u »ae i« restricted ^ os P ent y of nations if only 
and vouchsafing rigi,*, ***** Cn forcing duties 
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cansdousntsi. Specifically this involves tlie grow- 
ing conviction of the essential likeness of men, of 
their mutual influence, and of the value and 
sacredness of the individual person The growing 
conviction cf the Ukavu of translates itself 
by the use of the self as key into the under 
standing of others, insures that better under 
standing and fairer interpretation of others, bungs 
the sense of obligation to them as beings like 
onnelves, and insures not lesaji steadily deepening 
sympathy and a growing faith and hope The 
sense of the mutual influence of men, of the fact 
that we are members one of another, has passed 
rapidly through three stage*, in which men have 
thought of this mutual influence, first, as only 
inevitable, second, as perhaps rather desirable and 
third, as simply indispensable. And no man 
has entered fully into the social consciousness 
who has not ceased simply to say, “weaie 
members one of another, part* of one whole, and 
we must face the fict, uncomfortable as it is, 
more’s tins pity ; " or even to say that it is possible 
to recognize that there are aspects of this mutual 
influence that are not without their desinble 
fentuies ; but rather has come into possession of 
the clear conviction that men are made on so 
large a scale that they cannot come to their bett 
in independence one of another, that they aie 
indispensable to ono another, and thuteveiy race 
and every individual has its own value to share. 

And tbo same of likeness and the sense of 
mutual influence both depend and grow out of 
the still deeper sen's t>f the priceless value and 
•aertdneis of the individual person, of child, of 
woman, o! the other race ; the necessity of that 
reverence for the person as such, that involves 
obligation and love, and without some recognition 
of which a man haa not truly entered upon the 
moral hfe at all. 

This trend of the new inner world toward the 
social conscience may be said practically to involve 
St least four phases; The recognition of a new 


standard of service, of tho demand for respect for 
personality in all i elation?, the prevalence of such 
a spirit of brotherhood as shall either outrun or 
prepare for the socialistic state according to one’s 
conception and the incoming of a like spirit in all 
international relations. The social consciousness 
mean*, then, in the first place, the recognition of 
a neic standard of service, applied in all spheres 
of society, in all relations of life and to all 
individuals , the measuring of every life and of 
every institution by service rendered ; the recog- 
nition of the obligation upon the part of all to 
share their best, and the certainty that this shar- 
ing of the best is increasingly to prevail. 

The application of tl e social conscience means, 
also, and especially the prevalence of the spirit of 
respect for the person in all the relations of life. 
No small part of our 1 ibour difljeulties comes from 
tbe attempt to troat men ns if they wore simpty a 
part of the machinery of an industry, instead of 
recognizing what is due to men as men, to persons 
as persons. Even our American record of divorce, 
shameful enough in some of its aspects, must bs 
regai ded as having tin-, element of encouragement, 
that p Win witness, undoubtedly, to a deepened 
sense of the respect due to personality in this 
clos>*t l elation of life. 

Again, the social consciousness can hardly fail 
to mean such a development of the social virtues, 
such an incoming of the true spirit of brotherhood 
as shall either outrun socialism or prepare for it 
according to one’s conception of the meaning of 
tbe socialistic goal. Foi, there will be practical 
agreement on the part of men greatly varying 
to their estimate and definition of socialism, in 
the insistence that social welfare in the largest 
sense is to be sought, and true liberty, in 
the language of Miss Scudder “ consists not in 
the license of each person to indulge desire, 
but in the power bestowed by the community 
upon its every member to rise to the level of his 
lichest capacity, by bring in harmony with the 
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lm-tet, will, it nnj l** Imped, pi a gr«it way 
toismiK tlio remov tl of many cf the kcii! rwli 
which cat up the aery aitnU cf llindii kkh-*\ 

T! f «co«ige twlj nmrhgcs will disippen an- 1 
with it will grow '(ar^ the pinful bight* if 
hysteric wires mint!* chihln n and decrepit Ini- 
bands I r stead, a inliwt man hoc 1 and Munly 
womanhood cmoiging fmm hn-U cluMhonl in 
dependent of rtwu’iuit* 0 . dependant* ,nd 
innocent of mental o» phji.ie.il dn-caves will take 
th«n proper plarcs chastened and matmed on the 
ot-igo of the wot hi Dots and light, custom and 
contract, hbetty and dependence will -ul | m o 
tlieit profit uses in the well ordered mgann-.n 
of society, compose! of men and women trained 
_injbe»it 0 f governing self and accustomed to 
piesffiVa mentil equihl.i ittm and a duo sense of 
proportion. 

All thoughtful men having the best interests 
ol their country nt heart m, by peno.nl .xompl. 
It '- 1 person. ive precepts, imluce their fallow c.rn- 
tt.res to figl.t shy o! the excesses of duty „n<i 
light. They hove espeticerf „„a 
the deteiior.il, n of tt„ „ t e, tl.e , octree, „ r 
insolence of then.,,,,,, the p,ld,„f 
and the sUgmtion of the country swnjed excln- 
aivelv by duty ard custom Tbwy s^e 
show the giowtl, () f unhealthy ^ socialism, the 
levelling up of wise iWmclione, ihe 
'etiugglo for e-d-tence, nn<1 f|m Hangorous 
rapidity of the progiess of nation* go* ci tied by 
light and conhnct. lint I he best thej can do is 
to level t to the good, old, golden rule of Mmu, 
which piohibits the enjoyment of two. such i n - 
. compatible lives r.« that of a Brahmachari and of 
n householder at one and the same time by one 
and the same person This »U and henefhent 
rule has b«en introduced, frith mod ilk itiun suited 
to the times, in the educational ina'itutes cf 
the Arjft Samojiats, the theosophist* and the 
nationftlist*- No admission is alloweil i n these* 
institutes except on a solemn promise of celibacy 


for' a cirtain number of years. Tlio fact that 
nuh promises me freely given and honestly 
kept by an increasing number of students tinmis* 
fakably shows the ticad of public opinion. 
Is it not po«>ib!o for Government to introduce 
tins 1 calthy provision in their Colleges where 
higher education is imparted? Government os a 
foreign Gov oi nnient may not cliooso to interfere 
with the social customs of the people, but Govern-* 
ment ns the guardian of a nation’s well-being, 
can, as n matter of duty especially when supported 
by '■ popular opinion, elo.e tl.e gates of its 
, rat, lutes .g.io.t or upon tho-o uho riololo ' tl.e 
00,1.0 of the, r own law.givets. Solely (lotern- 
Oient w.ll w, n the opplonso of the intelligent, 
mtnihe.a of tl,e present ami the blessings of futoro 
geoer„„„,,f lh ,y Insist on a life of celibacy nnd 
tiwnpbn, .luring the stage of diociplinship lo all 
colleges allilutal to their Unireraitiea. Th. 

' "* ° f ll,e “"«■> r'anted on the Grn, rock of the 
ti,-cpl.oed dutiful, leas of , 1 „ disciple or. lb. 
•t.ongest p, liars anpportirg tl„ etor-giowiog 
edifice of society. 
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from such religious faith. And John Stuart Mill, of comparative religion demand*, thus tblt man ’ s 


and Solly and Seeley all bear witness that not 
even our largest social goals can be held to replaro 
the religions motive. We may reasonably expect, 
therefore, that the virtual religious presuppositions 
of ethics are sure to make themselves felt mure and 
mors even if unconsciously . Upon that point I 
think we need have no fear , even our most 


future shall face the problem of keeping the 
meaning, the ileal interpretation of the world and 
life side by side with scientific orpli nation of its 
processes There will be a future religious educa- 
tion in the strictest sense of the term. Religion 

And religion so conceived, it is plain, will be 


seculat education, if it is genuinely and thorough- 
ly ethical, will tneieby carrry off with it a kind of 
essentially religious faith. In the language 
of Muirbead, commenting upon “ the central 
problem of the International Congress on Moral 
Education,” •' ‘A roan's confidence in himseir said 
Hegel, *is much the sameas his confidence in the 
universe and in God,’ and what is ti ue of the indi- 
vidual is true of humanity Without such confi- 
dence it is difficult to see with what ultimate con 
vinvingnesa appeal can be mado to the ideals of 
humanity ; with it we are beginning to see how a 
new inspiration can be brought to thewoikof 
moral education as the development in souls, pre 
pared by their own deepest instincts to r*«pond, 
ct an attitude of mind winch shall betiuenot 
only to their own manhood and womanhood in 
what is seen and t»mporal but to that which is 
unseen and eternat in the vroill at large ’ If 
minis essentially religiou«, then the very unity of 
man makes practically certain that these virtually 
rehgioua presuppositions of his moral aims cannot 
he wholly hidden. 

The progress of comparative religion makes 
certain, also that morn and more religious education 
will muke use of the contribution of the entire 
Whgious consciousness of the nee, especially of 
Oriental thought, andtt.it nhg.ous faith every- 
where wilt share in increasing degree in the best 
•“sights of all. And even the highest religion, 
that may net feel the need of any of the subordi- 
faiths, may its-lf, thus, receive enlarged inter- 
pretation. 

The new i„ ner woiM.wttt. iU great new ru.uce 
Un 


thought of ns necessarily ethical— at every step 
steadily supporting the moral life. And the ideals 
of self-sacrifice and self development on the other 
hand will find no need to be set one ovei against 
the other, but in their great aims will be seen to 
cotnude. 


And finally the new woild of inner thought 
and life seems to me also to disclose, as belonging 
in marked degree to the religion of the future, a 
growing conviction of the necessary mwaidness 
of the moral and spiritual, ns over against either 
the sufficiency or the possibility of any external- 
ism in this sphere The spiritual progress of the 
race must mean that men shall see the growing 
clearness that in the very nature of the case a 
moial and spiritual hfe that is one's own cannot 


.a.u on irom witneut, it must spring from 
within, Henmann, I judge, only vo.cis here the 
steadily grcw.ng vonviction of all our best eth.cal 
thinking »h»n he says -“Mental and spiritual 
fellc a ship among men, and mental and spiritual 
independence on the part of the individual, that h, 
what we can ourselves recognize to be prescribed 
to us by the moral law ” “Religious tradition 
IS indispensable for us But it helps us onlv if 
U TheV n t0 i‘ St M ,0 R,, t a \ God •’>•*> nnd n - 

\TJ orU ot 

be said to mean deep and petpetual need of time 
and thought for Dm best in either life or theory • 
the bunging irto moral and religious train^ 
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West now vaunts of and is seeking to foiee down 
the throats of those Eastern nations whose creation 
—old civilization, even in these degenerate dajs, 
still manifests the true, sound principles of con- 
stactive life born of a soul conscious, construct- 
ive nind t 

The time of the vain boasts of self sufficient 
superiority of Western ‘civilization over that of the 
East is gone by. The tune has fully arrived 
when the claims of this superiority have to be 
examined by the West itself wisely, closely and 
dispassionately, in the interests of its own best 
good and for the sake of tlie world's peace and 
higher evolution. 

These claims will Lave to be examined by the 
light of a constructive philosophy of life, the phi- 
losophy which is anchored in the source of life— all 
the Universe is one Life with the light of a 
philosophy by sdopting which tlie old nations of 
.the world are still maintaining their vigoious 
existence, even to-day, and whose moral and 
vpititusl advance is now being retarded by the 
onslaughts— moral, mental, material and physi- 
cal— of Wee tern nations, intoxicated by power of 
tbeir successful greed and selfishness, born of the 
ROw-fangled, destructive ideas of life. 

It has now become the business of tho wisdom 
ef the East to turn the mind of tho mattci mad 
'V«t into its own depths, so that it can 
discover the true laws of life upon which to rear 
* civilisation whose expressions will hsrmonne 
*ith those of tho old Eastern nations and make 
f«r the worlds peace, the only friend and helper of 
*P'ntual development — .peace, the only object and 
r“l of human existence. The conceit, whiclihas 
Minded those votaries of this matter ma 1 Western 
civdiattiou, has to be dropped for a while to allow 
|H«ir eyes to look into tho re cages which their 
■»!*» deity has crested and is creating within and 
•round themselves. 

But the world’s peace can only be brought 
•Lout by harmony in tho consciousness of all 


nations and peoples of the world. And hsrmony 
in an entire nations consciousnesscan only be con- 
tributed to by harmony in tlie consciousness of 
the individuals who fmtn that nation. And har- 
mony in individual consciousness can only result 
fiom the regular practice, by those individuals, 
in their every day life of mental exercises 
winch are apt to gradually discipline their rude 
mental forces, and thereby, in time haimon-’ 
ize their moral forces. Such mental exercises can 
only be formulated by people who have deeply 
studied and cleaily grasped the scientific liws of 
tho mind, by realising their humonious effects 
through practice effects which are manifested in 
their thoughts, actions and conauct. We live in 
the mind, hence, the science of our mentality Is 
the science of our life. That science of mind or 
life becomes religion when it traces its principles 
to their prime source, the SJul, tha basic principle 
of our being— our soul which is a part of the All- 
pervading Soul of all that is This is a religion, 
whether it is preached by Jesus or Buddha, Con- 
fuel us or Krishna This is the religion of old 
times— the expression of the mnei laws of life, the 
etero ll immutable laws discovered by PropheUand 
Saviours who have dived into the depths of 
life -the Ooe eternal Religion which reveals the 
harmonies of the soul whoso attribute »s Love 
otherwise called God 

The civilization winch is inspired and founded 
on this soul-based science cf mentality is worthy 
of being called cmlizvtion Otherwise it is a 
mocking misnomer, a destructive force for the 
very nation which ev olves it. Tho science of life 
which Christ Jesus has enunciated and preached 
uafit foundation to rear a tin* and abiding 
civilisation upon Rut its laws and principles 
can be interpreted only by ll, e illuminated .ages 
-ho cm still be found i„ the East, sages who 
hire .till kept alive the soul bleed Civilization of 
the East. 
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MR dolatram kriparam pandia. 


CYJINDU society is bised on the punciple of 
^ f duty ns distinguished fiom that of light 
1 ^ Every Hindu is religiously bound to 
peitorm his or her duty without lay mg any claim 
to correspond ing or resultant rights “ Action is 
ycur right” is the teaching of Sim Krishna 
“The world is upheld by duty” says anothei 
*'g? When viewed from the standpoint of dntv, 
many of the passages in Hindu Phaima Shastras, 
apparently incongiuous, disclose an admirable 
symmetry of the carious parts of so«ial orgunsm 
performing or bound to perform their respective 
functions to the best of their abilities. The sage 
who declares the dependence of w omen on men 
when describing the duties of tbe gentle «ex, has. 
in bis chapter on the duties of males, enjoined, on 
pain of lasting tni«cry for disobedience, that tho 
ladies of the h nt«e should be adored ana adomed, 
pacified and grati6cd. Similarly the precept 
which binds the working classes to a lifelong 
*Mvice of the higher cl i*«ee is coupled with the 
mandate that the Utter should maintain and 
suppO't Ihe former from generation to gc n“i> tion 
Tho four bite of food which a .twice born is bourd 
to transfer from the dish to the ground, before 
*ven taking a mouthful are indicative or icmird 
*rs of the inherent shares in the earnings o f every 
householder fir»t of the king, secondly of the 
fiwily, thirdly of dependents either quadrupeds cr 
hireds, and fourtl ty of guest*, etc , which mn«t be 
*“• apart previous to the enjoyment of fruits of 
Ubour. The equitablenc«s cf tb* imposition of 
this duty on every breadwinner becomes fotent 
V **» it ia considered tnat tbo shares have them* 
**Wea to contribute, in their own way to hi* safety 


The close and regular performance of the allotted 
task by each nnd^very unit of tho social innehire 
unhampered by personal likes and dislikes was 
expected to remove the chance of strife, bitterness 
and disappointment fiom the united and whole* 
lieai ted efforts of the whole to turn out the great- 
est output of human happiness The great pun 
pose of ensuring mental peace, while seeming 
prosperity seems to have induced the builders of 
Hindu social polity to prefer duty to light as 
their basic pm ciple But they did not fail to 
foresee that the non-performance of duty by any- 
one part, would vitiate the whole mechanism and 
accelerate the process of disintegrition If once 
the stern commands for the performance of duty 
and steiner penalties fur its non performance. 

It is from this principle of duty npplied to the 
every day life of the Hindu that custom has 
sprung up. Tho habitual and constant practice 
of duties has crystalled into custom And ns 
everybody had to give his best foi the benefit of 
tho test, nobody was depuved of his pioper rhaic 
rathe conveniences an! nnienmes of life which 
the others could supply The propuition of tho 
necessaries end luxuries of life which each umt 
w«*to obtain, was not fixed on the punciple U 
demand and supply but on the sole cornu, lemt.on 
of the decent livelihood of each consistent will, 
b.s mode of living A gsidener, foi instance, wl.o 
supplied Bowers to his customer received only 
rupee one for services rendered for 303 days 
rath.,,,,. h , hlJ „, nJ „. h „ tlra ,„ 

w “ 'tratnbut.d „ p h „ pow Eiit ^ 

...I .!»„ th„. ,„h b . nem) 

under the law of custom, corn and clothes, pre- 
sents a.d perquisites from everyone of them 
suflicient to keep him and family , a e„e an j 
ih. h ,a 

* Mca on alt mourning and festive occasions 

""" d,„ m si «„ ,o n , t „ K „ mn aa 
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wages of his labour, nobody has a right to com- 
]>lain or to compel him to work at reduced rates 
It follows as a logical sequence that capitalists and 
landlords have similir rights m the matter 
of increase or reduction of interest or rent. 
But despite this inherent and unquestioned right, 
wages, interest or rent cannot ba wised unless 
there is a demand for labour, capital or land, 
sufficient to justify an increase. The wilful exer- 
cise of his rights by an individual is kept under 
control by the right of the rest to »efuso compli- 
ance, Therefore the remuneration in each case 


denial of rights to thc6e from whom duty is 
extorted. At fSte same time, be it noted, that 
hasty marriages contracted in the name of true 
love followed by ignominious divorces, enfoiced 
celibacy of female 1 ', trades unions, a permanent 
state of war between the classes and masses, and 
individualism —a sort of eyniuno per te (every 
man for himself) even in families are all the out- 
come of right divested of duty. Many of the 
nations of the West are threatened with the all- 
devourmg octopus of socialism trying to swallow 
both capital and land, and eradicate wise distinc- 


dependa upon the exigencies of demand and supply 
Thus is brought into being contract between 
parties who in the full exermso of their rights fix 
the consideration therefor, agreeable to both in 
each transaction. . 

Contract encourages competition by appealing 
to the self-interest of humanity, but it eliminates 
sentiment which after all is the insrter that pre- 
serves cohesion among communities If however 
the fire produced by the friction of conflicting 
interests is so regulated that it can warm without 
burning the inborn sy mpalhies of men, contract 
based on right bungs into play the latent potenti 
allties of the high and the low 

Both custom and contract if rightly understood . 
»ud universally accepted lead to the same goal, 
ru « the wellbeing of humanity. Their basic 
principles — duty and right are as inseparable as 
back and front. Kither is the obverse of the other 
Bight is the natural result of duty and duty is tho 
necessary condition of right. An i yet when either 
taj to be put in practice to the exclusion of theother 
by innumerable men and women ir. various stages 
of evolution with a multiplicity of pvwions and affec- 
tions, they present quaint ramifications entirely 
unsuspected by the builjers c*f either system. 
Child msTTivge*. enforced wiJowhood, unrequited 
labour, hereditary disqualifications, and dregerou* 
inequality between various parts of the social 
l^y are consequences directly traceable to the 


tions based on industry and frugality, learning 
and wisdom. 

India has happily not yet arrived at that 6tage 
of covert decadence in the midst of apparent efflu- 
ence, when spite and jealousy born of desire 
without deserts are in constant collision with 


arrogance and UDfeehngness of wealth. But 
it does enter the field of militant socialism silently 
corroding all unifying forces which have yet 
preserved hoary Hinduism from total extinction. 
That passu e socialism which while keeping in 
abeyance the fierce hatred of disappointed hopes, 
procured work for tho willing, and food for the 


“• .U MU, 01 cuty, is gradually losing 
its hold on the people amourously clinging to 
lights We all want our r.ghts. We have nei- 
thn the time nor the inclination to think of our 
duties or our deserts in out scramble for rights. * 
The desire to claim and obtain rights by all 
available means has grown general and irresisti- 
ble in India. It is not confined to the educated 

or wealthy claves as is erroneously supposed by 

eime. If the aristocracy of wealth and learning 

has grown restless at the bureaucratic form- of 
Government however efficient and beneficent, 
and has prevailed upon the wise rulera of the 
land to give seme voice in the management of 
uwirown affurstothe sons of the soil, ,t had, 
.a the first instance, to part with its precious 
privileges so determinedly wrested from them 
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There is ample room for tho exercise of might 
in tbe spheres both of custom and contract. In 
the latter it is more subtle. A contract made 
between parties who are not equally equipped 
becomes a sham and a farce. Indeed, in the 
hands of astute persona it becomes a snare to 
catch the needy and the illiterate. How many 
homes have been ruined in the- name of the 
sanctity of contract made by persons presumed 
by one of these pretty fictions of law to be able 
to take care of themselves, those only can tell 
who move among the people with eyes open 
And his not custom come to the rescue of mam 
a miserable victim of contract ? Tho fact of the 
matter is that custom sanctioned by common 
consent and hallowed by prescription is a safe 
protecting agency of the weak unequally matched 
against the strong. Equality of conditions - 
at least those conditions which enable parties 
to approximately calculate the considerations of a 
contract can alone obviate the miseries caused 
by the greed of the one and the need of the other 
Bat equality of conditions cannot be brought 
abont, by imtatiDg denunciations or helpless 
wailings or even by fierce opposition These 
may arouse sympathy for a while, but have 
the knack of resolving themselves into vapoui 
and smoke when pitted agunst calm end sturdy 
Wason. The equality of conditions inducing a 
healthy tone in every limb of the social body is 
only possible where a systematic course of disci- 
plined duty is pursued by men, women and 
children. Therefore before dismissing custom, let 
ns see that the people are able and fit to make 
equitable contracts Let every unit of society 
claim and possess his rights and privileges but 
only after he 01 she has given proof of his or her 
filehty and adherence to duty. 

By all means let the women enjoy full rights of 
liberty and indulge in speeches and writings, 
drives and promenade*, clubs and gathering*, 
dresses and dinners hut not beforo they learn to 


practise the duties of wifehood, maternity, and 
home economy. 'The monitress of her children, 
the fiienil of her husband, the suppoit of parents, 
the sole manager of the home, a woman becomes 
worthy of her position as mother of mankind 
— as the Ambx of Hindu mythology only after 
she has educated and disciplined herself during 
the days of her probation in the fntliei's home 
The period of probation need not be short. It 
should be loug enough to develop body and 
mind Unless the obedience of the daughter 
gives promise of fructifying into the sweetness 
of the wife and the fondness of the mother no 
period of piobation can be said to have come 
to an end simply by physical chnnges due to 
climate, association*, or similar other extraneous 
circumstances. But above all let the youths of 
the country be compelled, by Statute if necessary, 
to assiduously perform tne duties of disciplinship 
before they can aspire to the lights of manhood. 
Eighteen or twenty-one years may remain the 
test of puberty, but they need not necessarily be 
accepted ns passports to manhood. No being 
on be allowed to take up tbe duties and excercise 
the lights of a citizen so long as he has not suc- 
ces.fn U |ns-.cd through the preparatory stage of 
Bi ihmieliuyn, ».r,of study and celibacy. This 
stage has to be utilized for the acquisition of 
hnnw’clg*. eri'irgumcnt of intellect and discipline 
of the mind. It is a stage in which the boy* 
leaves the lap^of his parents to squat /it the feet 
of lus preceptor But he is still a h 0 y. The 
Semmsiyi*, after nil, the chamber of the second 
birth of the Hindu. No exit from this chamber is 
possible except with the permission of the master, 
and no muter worth his position is likely to 
give his release to the student who has failed to 
give some proof of his regulated and educated 
disciplinship. The re-introduction of this simple 
rule of Hindu law— of course after necessary 
changes, which makes the entrance into the stage 
of citizenship contingent on the permission of the 
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ver> clasps for whos-e benefit it is meant, pi: , the not exist, no country can be commercially pros- 
poorer classes ot agriculturists For (1) the export perous in this age. 

trade in food prod acta consists of only a sm ill por- (6) The depieciation of the gold price o 
tionof total output, pei haps six or seven per cent silver. This cause anil the other allied causes, o 

It tends to cause a surplus production dui mg nor an excessive impoi tat ion of the precious nseta Si 

mal years. During periods of scarcity this surplus and the alleged inflvtion of tho currency during 

is attincted towards the affected areas on hc ount r.cent years, lequire detailed treatment. e 

of the high prices prevailing theie It thus .vets have, of emirs*, no ccnttol over the price of silver 

as an insurance against famine (2) It will cause in the wot Id’s mmket The only way in which 

an economic loss to the imintiy (3) India is and fcilvei can be appitciattd to something like its 

is likely to remain always an agncultural country ongmal value, is by the ad iption of a silver cui* 

That is, manufacturing mdustiies ought not to be, rency by *he leading states of Euiope. This, con- 

And need not be, introduced at the cost of sidering the cumbrousness of the metal, is a highly 
the agricultural industries, but tide by side unlikely event. Another way by which its price 

with them. This is quite possible, if imptoved can be increased in India, is by the imposition of 

methods of agriculture ate adopted. Besides an import duty on silver, sufficient to iaise the 

this, scientific egiiculture also holds out value of the imported silver to rupee one per tola 

enormous possibilities for India It is, therefore, (Rs. 2 8 pei ounce). But ns silver is only a P re ' 

not advisable to discourage the export trade in law emus commodity, in most of the other parts of tbe 

materials It is also a well known fact, that when world, the wisdom of such a step is doubtful. It 


a trade in any commodity is once lost, it is very 
difficult to regain it. Fourthly, it will cause the 
substitution o! other commercial crops in many 
places where food crops are being giown at piesent. 

(2) Growth of population It is quite po«sible 
to inbirase the output by the use of improved 
methods of aguculturo. As we shall show later 
on, this is the only safe method of loweting the 
present high prices of food product*. 

(3) Excessive importation of the precious 
metals. Any rise brought about by ibis cause in 
the general level of prices is not an unn.ixed evil, 
because it ia accompanied by a proportionate rise 
In wages, salaries, rents, etc. 

(4) Opening up the country. Facilities of 
inter-communication tend to equalize prices. They 
raise the prices in places, where they are abnor- 
mally low, and at the same tune tend to lower 
them where they are too high. 

(5) The building op of real credit. The effect 
of this is similar to that produced by the third 
cause. But it must be added, that if this does 


is perhaps only just and proper to allow purchasers 
in this country to buy silver vvh6n it is cheap, 
llow tar this decreasing purchasing power of the 
rupee is due to a plethora of that coin ia a question 
almost impossible to answer. There does not exist 
any reliable test by which the exact requirements 
of tho country with regard to metallic currency 
can bo accurately giwged. But there is no doubt 
that between 1898 and 1908 the quautity of 
rupees in circulation, has neaily doubled. It has 
been estimated that the stock of rupees in exist- 
ence before this period was about Ils. 130 crores. 
Duri»j. Ibi, Mriorl j rW .. .lurutae’etaCe-.*' 
™ corned It „„uld b „ , g „„ g „„] 
IotIoo, tor the country, |[ outom.tic .,«» 
mold b. inerted lo octal , h , „ ilw otog,, 
eocb as eaiets in Engl.nd in rerpect ot tbe gold, 
coinage. * 


.... ™gg«UKl C.rt.in — „[ 

tb. currency trouble. ct IndU . ould j „ 

• gold currency ,„, iMn ,du„ a . Tbere i. lrt'l* 
..o»b.Ur.,. g o, d „ m „ey Ling 
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continue to r«H.eire the pi mo mornUry equivalent. 
But X66,0Q,00G will then bo worth about 
10} crores of l ntieo hero in India then. Hi nee 
bo fur wo shall reap an advantage On the other 
hand the Home charges will be increased by about 
1} crorea of rupees and ore shall be At a disadvan- 
tage in our import trade But tins condition 
will perhaps also stimulate production in India 
and hence «ill tend to increase the economic 
prosperity of our country. 

It must be admitted that the result of the 
introduction of a gold currency, or (he lowering 
of the exchange value of the rup»e, cannot l»e 
foreseen with any definite certainty. But the 
third remedy suggested by u*, namely, improve- 
ments in the antiquated methods uf agriculture in 
our country is certain to produce beneficial results 
That there is ample scope (or improvement there 
is no doubt. To state very briefly tne improve- 
ments may take the following line* — fl) Lahour 
may be made more intelligent, and therefore, 
more productive, by means of widespread p, unary 
education. It may be accompanied or followed by 
elementary training in scientific agriculture (2) 
A gre-.it extension of co-operative credit ay stem m 
necessary, (3) Agricultural banka may to 
established. (4J Irrigation may b B extended an 
much as passible. 

. Last but not leant is the absolute necess.ty of 
capitalists and educated people turning their 
attention towards scientific agriculture, this j* 
sure to result in increased output of rice, wrest 
cotton, ie. improvement in the quality, and 
hence the value of products like cotton, .„d 
exploitation of many other raw materials which 
. are not utilized at present It will also give rise 
to several new agricultural industries like cam pli 0r - 
malring, Ac. In fact, it will possibly make Iodta 
one of the richest countries of the world, and 
at the same time the enormous output of food 
products will tend to lower these prices con- 
siderably. 


THE PUCE OF ART IN NATIONAL LIFE. 

BY Mr. B. NATESAN. 


53? HE piping days of peace hove fled. And in 
the storm and strife of political warfare the 
muses of the milder arts are often kept in 
silenre and suspense. Public mind in India is now 
solely occupied in investigating ths administrative 
meuames of the Government and in clamouring for 
greater participation m the outhorily of the ruling 
bureaucracy. It is very likely tint a good deal 
of the world moving demociatic element of the 
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South Africa are flesh of their flesh and bone of 
their bone, anl that they owe them a debt of 
gratitude which it will be very difficult to repay. 
To my mind, the best method of repayment is to 
increase the debt, by furnishing the means for 
the further development of that character whose 
display has been a matter of joyful astonishment 
to the people of this country Whilst many 
eminent sympathisers, by virtue of then official 
position, are precluded from subscribing to the 
funds that are being raised fur the furthei 
prosecution of the Transvaal struggle, they 
, hare hero a useful opportunity for express 
mg the reality of their sympitby Where 
studentships are given, they may be ear 
marked, if thought desirable, tor Hindu or 
Mahomednn students. One prominent Hindu 
gentleman in Madras in giving a studentship, has 
authoiiscd its use specifically foi Mabomedan 
Education, and so admirable an example of toler 
ance and catoolicity may well be followed by 
Others equally anxious to show then appreciation 
of the efforts of the South African Indiana to re- 
move all fraces of Hindu- Xlahotredin difference 
An account in the name of the PLeenix Education 
, Scheme has been opened with the Indian Bank, 
Limited, Madras, who have kindh consented to 
receive donations of any amount, which will be, 
of course, duly acknowledged The booth African 
la ban problem is not going to be solved 
today cr tomorrow, perhaps not even in 
- this generation. All the raoi needful 
, then, i S that the comirg generUion 
m*Dy *of whom arc bom nnl bred in South 
Africa, and wto will live there all their lives, 
should be linked to India by a bond cf union, 
kinship, and sympathy, and that they shiulJ be 
trained to cope with what promises to be, in 
icauy respects, a most ccmple < ard difficult situ- 
ation, demanding highly developel faculties and 
well grojinded character. Will Ind-a help in this 
national work? The efforts of the Phivnix 
settlers trill be a labour of love But their work M> 
self wcnficingly undertaken, should rot be made 
B-ore difficult by inadequate financial resources 


Prof. Bradley’s Lectures on Poetry.* 


MR K B. RAMANATHAN, M. A. 


f HE volume consists of lectures delivered by 
the author during his tenure of the Chair 
of Pcetry at Oxfoid and not included in hia 
earlier book on Shakespearean Tragedy. Of the 
eleven lectures, five relate to the drama in genera [ 
and the rest relate to poetry and to poets of the 
romantic school. The authoi’s airangement 
teems to be first — the more general lectures .on 
Poetry, Tne Sublime and Hegel's Theory of Tragedy 
next those on Wordsworth, Shelly, Iveate and last 
ly those on Shakespeare 

Students of Mr Bradley’s earlier publication 
know what to expect from him. A ' philosophic 
breadth of view, r lastly reasoned and conscientious 
presentment of the whole of the case, and absence 
of any ambition to shine and feparkle — that beset, 
tirg sir. isakirg the cuticcommit himself to para- 
doxes which on full explanation prove to be old 
commonplaces, these characterise this present vol- 
ume of lectures ns they did the earlier volume. 
The first lecture on « Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,” 
l ‘of the poem is in the expe- 
nd evokes and not in any ul- 
ntihtarian The partial views 
ivery thing, 


de- 


‘s that tbs 
nence it embodies a 
tenor end-, ethical i 
that would miko the form of th 
that would make the matter all j| 
monstra*ed to ba inadequate The poem * i 
nggregvte of fsctois, it is a unity in which you can 
no more separate a substance and a foim than you 

lh „ bloo j. 

o, ,ij l. op ,.1„, >parl 

’ o no,.- ,t „ th. of , It ,, pa.M, 

te -*J l. abstraction ii f r o m 

o»„,„ s ,od .och treotoieot o,,y bare , 

>M- v.loo i. „„„ „ - ' 
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rccJs no political Mgicity to oWrve tint but for 
the luk of opportunity and ic.ponstbility wo 
nonM lmo erotic'll statesmen worthy to lie rank- 
ed witli Pitt or Gladstone and warrior* tbit cm 
ehivulrou«\y shako hands with Nelson or Napolean. 

Awl it U an ut cantro’.trted fact that the busy 
bamls that spun tha nui-lins of Dice 1 are rusting 
day by dt) owing ta the catrvvngmt importation 
of the machine made matemls Bimlly tme is 
it of tho traditional architect* of India "ho aro 
also silently p owing away with the wraith > f tlieir 
wi«Jotn, with no opportunity to di«pli) their 
t dents and no uece«aity to bequeath their legacy , 
And the only ronsol ition is that Ait 
in India v* not dead Art is null a liv 
ing forte acting mi Uio life of the p cop In There 
is not n Hindu homo worth the ni'iw fiom whose 
walls the futhfnl punting? of Rsjv Itui Varum 
hate ceased to inspire the modest bude with tho 
filelity and devotion that Si tv boto her loving 
liege and lord, Ram*. Sikunthals and Svvithn, 
Dunnyantin and l)ronpadv, Urnii immortal lives 
ami careers, their «<*U and utterance-, springing 
from their deep fun itams of Virtue, Modesty, 
Puiily, Duty, liivo never ve.niaheil from the 
minds of the modest nntron of the Hindu home 
though years have passed away into ages, ages in* 
to epochs and epochs may perhaps fpde nway into 
eternity and since they played their parts on the 
stage of this stisngo woilJ. To the pious Hindu 
lady they aro not fables, myths, nay not oven 
allegories but stern realities as real ns historical 
ijecsoaa^ps, a* real a.*, W wsu, VwdA* 

The deepest devotion and the spiritual con- 
sciousness of tho Hindu heart find their legitimate 
expressions in the lofty tombs and tho gigantic 
temples scattered over the sacred soil ,of Ary a- 
vftrtha, IIow many a wood-land gage, leaving his 
hearth and home, lias left tl.n legacy of the spiri- 
> tuo.1 yearnings of his voul in the shape of monu- 
t ments built out of the moiety collected fionv tho 
poor in bis begging bowl! How many a Muslim 


monk in all his wan leiings in life held bn be»rt 
and Impo in the erection of a single* tomb at th« 
expense of a whole life of libonr ! Tbs Art itself 
is of little account to ns, great and noble hnl * U ' J ' 
lime ns it is. lint Mold tho spirit that moved 
them to tli« task divine ! What piety, w!i.at devo- 
tion, what self-McriCco have attended them in 
their solitary pilgrim >ge through tho ‘grey, Itmp- 
Icvs depths of Time’! That was tha spirit in which 
nil grcit Art was produced in Eist anil West. 

If you would »co that true artistic Spirit grow sod 
anrevl, Art must he ever present In jour daily lines. It 
must not only bo a thing you want loses in Art Galleric* 
and Mannmi. It must l>c something for daily 
somethin « you icoln tho life which is round about you, 
in the Streets and in your houses, in the trees and in the 
flowers, in ihe fields and in tho sty, and something of the 
divine nature whiih in within von revelling to you 
thoughts dinar You must regard the book* which you 
read only as commentaries on tho great boo's of Nature ; 
you must go, as yourUuhis did of old and learn from Na- 
ture herself. Indian Art will then liceotiie * great intel- 
lectual and moral force which will atlmuU to every form 
of sctirity. It will re-light the lamp of Indian learning, 
revise your architecture, your Industrie*, and your com- 
merce and gire a higher mollro for every work you find 
to do. Your Art thus ennobled will not fail to ennoble 
yourselves. 


ESSAYS ON 

Indian Art, Industry & Education. 

BY E- B. HAVELL 

LaU I’rmcijxtl, Government -School of Art, 
anJ Keeper of the Go\ eminent Art ( fallen/, Calcutta, 
Author of “ Indian .Sculpture mul i\un{iu< 7 ," 

41 ISenares : 7'he Sacred City ; " ‘ 

" *1 lfand-Ilook to Agta and the Taj;” etc, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

Tha various Essays on Indian Art, Imlus'ry, 
and E location which ars lieie reprinted, though 
mostly wntteu some jears ago, all deal with 
nViija tuaVums to possess a living in- 
terest. Tho superstitions which they attempt to 
dispel Btili loom largely in popular Imagination, 
and the reforms they advocate still remain to be 
earned out. * * * • 

Contents The Tivj and Its Designers, Tho 
Revival of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education 
in India, Art and University Reform in India, 
Indmn Administration and 'Swadeshi' and 
The Uses of Art. Oiovvn 8 vo, 200 pp. 
rnca Re. 1-4, To Subs cribers of the A'eeieic, Ro 1. 
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lion the names of the poems His Holiness has 
found time lo compose in the muUt of his loutine 
ceremonislUm and multitudinous duties. Tliey 
include Sadasivendia Stotrs, Sidasivapancharatna, 
bindachathurashti, SaradaStotbram, and Laghu 
Stothram, Series 1 and 2; ail hymn*, winch 
could be easily got up by rote (or duly use by 
devotees, being the outpounngs of a soul im- 
mersed in devotion and typical cf the epmt that 
pervades it. The tun Senes of Ltghu Stoth- 
rams mentioned before contain a few pieces, be 


Grammar, Vedas nnd the Vedanta aro taught 
competent Professors. A numbtr of poor students 
are given free boarding oi scholarships, and in 
some cases nio nlso provided with free clothing. 
His Holiness, besides, maintaining this College 
makes donations to numerous other Sanskiit Col- 
leges in the Mysore State, and to other institu- 
tions of a bimil «r chaiacter in other places, main- 
tained by Adwaitins nnd othors. A word about 
the Mult Library ouglit to be added here, for it 
is a valuable one. It includes books on every 


side*, which deserve a word. The catholicity of 
His Holiness is brought out m lus hymns de\ot- 
ed to'Earasiroha and llnnuman in the first of 
them, and those dedicated to Su Jag id Gum 
Nnrasimha Ilharathi and 8n Sankarachnrya in 
the second are remarkable as being in honour of 
his religious preceptor and predecessor, Sn Nam- 
elrnha Ilharathi, and the original founder of the 
Mutt of which, ho is now tho Head, Sri Adi Sanka- 
racbsrya. 


His Holiness administers tin J«g lr on the 
Mysore model It consists of five Hollis cor,, 
taining 213 villigor and -2d hamlets, with a 
total population nearing some 10,000 soul*. The 
Jagir is about 8 miles lorg and G miles wid„, * n j 
lias tho river Tunga running through it from 
south-west *o north-east. It is i„ what i, known 
in Mjsore as pine Mslrad country. U, annu tl 


roaenue n estimated at Rs. GO, 000 a y ear, besij,, 

which tho Mysore Give rum ent nukes a monthly 
grant of soma 1,000 Ha. Hu Holiness’ ffiariRge . 
meat of the Mutt Estate baa been an eminently 
eucccvdul one ; ell, lent administration ha, in . 

ll>. Multijou. 1-uM.c ...L,i n ,b, 

undcrtlietrir... 
m.-t ot . CJm r .t.n,.U£ r; ,I, M . 

n< >‘=»P« i" it; «iu,. 

•I.WI ., sgir poUicch , ri 


department of Hindu lore, more especially on 
the different schools of metaphysical thought in 
Southern India. Its MSS. are worthy of careful 
attention at the hands of competent scholais. The 
Mutt, besides, maintains a Chuttram {Feeding 
House) where poor Rralimans are fed, nnd alms 
given to llairsgis and oilier poor travellers who fre- 
quent the ptacein Urge numbers. HU Holiness con- 
ducts the Kavarathn festival about October every 
jenr with great telut and it attracts great crowds 
of people to Snngeii, when the place exhibits a 
most busy aspect Ifis Holiness is a much tra- 
velled person, and Ins itenarnry not only brings 
him into contact with high and low throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, but also 
enriches tho Mutt over which he presides in so 
gi aceful a manner. His Holiness U a great lover 
of learning and it i, small wonder therefore 
that a Inigo purtion of the income thus'derived 
goes to learned men and charitable institu- 
tion*. Ills Holiness is * recognised spiritual 
authority in the land and embodies all that is 
typical and best in it. 

SBI BAHKAEACnAKYA. — I. II,. J.lr, Tim... 
Bl.C.N.K„.h.„..„, Aij „ „ . „ ^.rHI.. 

‘°phr. E, r.nl.t B.un.th T.tlT.bhQ.I,... Doth In 
n» A, Winn. Ai „ T „ 

"btcnWr. of th. 

“ A ' *““** 4 BSPLAN ADE, MADRAsT 
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THE WORLDS BEYOND OUR SENSES. 


MR.D.D. K4NGA, M A. 


^HE study of Science reveals to ns the inter 
/I esting fact that there is a world beyond 
i onr physical senses ; that beyond sight an l 
bearing there is an un«eer*, unheaid, uufelt woiM, 
beyond touch and taste and smell 
We pity a blind and a deaf man when we 
consider what a great amount of pleasure he i K 
cot off from; the delig"ht that we experience at 
the sight of beautiful colours and shades ; the joy 
that we ftel in viewing beautiful mountain 
scenery and landscape view and the pleasure that 
vre get from melodious music and sweet lnnronv 
are all denied to the poor man, but the ordinary 
human being is in no way bettei off than the 
blind and the deaf man when we take into «c 
count the woilds that lie beyond our senses, 
we are insensible to the existence ot these woilds, 
we cannot le«pond to the suhtlet and finer 
vibrations comin gfrom them, and \et we know 
that the«e worlds do exiit with thu help cf the 
most delicate instruments that the scientists have 
invented ; the telescope, the photographic cameit, 
the microscope, the specti of cope, Ihe electroscope, 
the marconigraph, Ac, Ac. How much of onr 
scientific progress do we owe to them 1 How sen 
ou'ly the scientists would hare been handicapped 
without them; in f <ct, without our phisical senses 
being aided by these most delicate and refined 
instruments scientific progress would have almost 
come to a standstill; there would have been a 
dead-lock in scientifio matter 1 without their help 
The instruments which the scientists have invent- 
ed are sometimes > as gigantic as would put to * 
shame the brute force of the giants of fable ard 
sometimes as delicate as would east into shade the 
nitnbleness of the fairies, not to speak of the 
*'me and trouble devoted after them and their 
enormous cost,— these intruments are venly mss- 


teily specimens of "human ingenuity. If we 
con pare the scientist of the 20th Century with 
the scientist of three or four previous Ccntui ics 
or even of earlier times we find that tlieie is not 
so" much diffcience m their intellectual calibre as 
there is in the inst'unents with wl ioh each of 
them had to work It is only because the scient- 
ists of the present day lime Letter facilities to 
carry out their investigations with the help of the 
instruments at their disposal that they are nhlo 
to show better result* 

I am afraid I have digressed from my subject 
pioper 

If we go out on a clear moonless night and 
turn our eyes to heaver, we find that it is 
illumined by a large numbei of tUn, ir we count 
the numbei with our unaided eyes we find that 
it cones to about 3 to 4 thousand , if we go one 
step further and aid our sense of sight by the 
help of the most powerful telescope at our disposal 
we find that the number of stars increases immen- 
sely and leaches the enormous figuie of tens of 
hundreds of thousand <, and if we go one step f U r- 
lh. i Mill and take the photograph of the heavens 
«e C. 1 the number .eaih-ng the gigantic figure 
. f 20 to 10 million suns What an eno.mons num- 
ber of stars exists in the heavens and how few of 
then, are wo able to see with our naked eyes un- 
aided by instiuments 


n to the domain of 


Physi 
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with a view to inducing that public servant 
to do any actor to foibc-ir'oi «M»j to do 
any act connected with the excicisc of his 
public function^, 

the Local Government may, b\ notice in anting 
to the keeper of such printing prrw bt iting 
or describing the woids, signs, 01 visible ^pre- 
sentations which in its opinion aie of the net me 
described above, declare the secunty debited 
respect of such press and all copies of such news 

paper, book or other document wherovei found to 

be forfeited to llis Majesty. 

H Xp l a,laCi ™ !'~ ln chlls0 <«) the expiessmn 
disaffection includes disloyalty anil all fcelinc-s 
of enmity, *" 

Explanation II — Comments expressing dis- 
approval of the measures of the Government or 
of any such Native Em, ce or Chief os afousnd 
with n view to obtain their alteration by lawful 

th?n ’ ° r ° f hB * dn V n,,tr, ‘ t, ' e or other action of 

the Government or of sny sud, Native l»,,n l8 c , 

Indm wiVhm,!*' ,mi !-'’‘ tr ‘ t,0n of Jostice ,n U.it.al, 
India without excuing 0 r attempting to excite 

L the’ COnXt y\ ° r d,Mff ««on do not como with 
in the scope of clause (e) 

(2) After the expiry of ten dn>s f, om the date 
of the haiw of a not.co under Sub-Section (1) the 
declaration made in respect of such rn-es, U nd» r 

\Tt 1RP7° I F rf r ""' 1 U "g'«rat,on of Hooks 
Act, 1807, shall be deemeJ to bo annulled. 

»- where thesreunty given in , » 

press lrn been declared fo.feiW undef beet, ‘on 7 

H made security to such am.m.,1 . ra \ ,cn 

rHI; 

«nk.oL,.„^nj , nju 

purpose of printing orVvh.HiL^ " “ ** fcr 1,18 
^-or other dacum./t contain n? y " ent ^ 
*iRr.a or visible re prP! l nt ,t \lZ 6 .'Y 
Opinion of the Lvcil rin * * ,v t,c h in the 

^turedeecriWi^SLS'HT *‘ f 11 8 

Government S i ’S " l! °" (1 > 11 « 

• the keeper of such m * m,n E 

describing such words, «,g n , ttU,r 'S « 

tiona, declare K or viuiie rtprcsrnU. 

M the farther tccuritv so > 

"MVtaS^aK 


book or other document or found in or upon 
tbe premises where 6uch newspaper, book 
or other documort is, or nt the time of 
printing the matter complained, of was 
printed, and 

(«) all copies of such newspaper, book or other 
document wheiever found, to b9 forfeited 
to His Majesty. 

^ (1) Where any printing-press is or any 

copies of nny newspaper, book or other document 
are declared forfeited to llis Majesty under this 
ct, the Local Government may- direct any 
agistrate to issue a warrant empowering any 
i ol.ee ollicer, not below the rank of a Suh-Inspec- 
or to seise and detun any propeity ordered to 
o orfeited and to enter upon and search for such 
piopcrt) in any premises — 

(i) where any such property may bo or may 
bo reasonably suspeetted to be, or 
(n) w lere any copy oT such newspaper, book or 
other documant is kept for sale, distribu- 
tion, publication or public exhibition or 
suspected to bo so kept. 

shall . ? ry wn r rnnt issi,0<J ,inder the Section 
manner ‘ r “/ft* ^ trcli, be executed in 

rants |’ ru ' f ° r the execution of soarch-war- 
8 f ; er v e Con ? ,° f Cl iminal Procedure, 1898. 
.criuiril L V PU jl, :’ ,er of * r,ew 8pnper who is 
tS 7rl L i n n , ecIf, . ratio ” " nde r Section 5 of 
shIllattbA; Reg,, ( lrfttl0 , n . of Uook8 Act, 1807, 
with'tho Mnfr’ 'f 110 * °i the same, deposit 

is made U oro "horn tho declaration 

^ •sr'i ™‘ b r s 

,o Zv 

paper is ni; n i ( .,i ,i the prexs where tho newfl- 
to dejKrut secu.ity to biff al* 1 ’* nok required 
«n force: 3 * ° a * fiuck ‘rgmtrntion i* 
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territories in resm<-i P i* Pr P’jhluhed within its 

mv<l, by ||,e publuho/.i ' V * d«!araiio n Wis 
m*ncem»nt or tbi. j.» , Trior to tha com* 
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Passing now from planets and systems to atoms 
and molecules we find that every particle of mat* 
ter that we see aiound u«, every molecule that 
goes to form a parti. le of matter, every atom that 
goes to build a molecule and every corpuscle that 
goes to make an atom and which is supposed tc 
be the primordeal substance from which all mat 
ter is made-all these are vibrating at a tienaen- 
dou« speed ■ranging from thousands of miles to 
hundiedsof thousands of nulea per second, still we 
whose bodies are built up of millions of such 
corpuscles, atoms and molecules, are not m the 
least affected by the tremendous motion of these 
particles within our lodies Thus do we see tnat 
the whole globe as well as each and every pirticli* 
uf matter — whether it he in a blado nf gi iss 01 
in the blazing sun, whether it be hi n stone or a 
sun flower, a roan or n monkey, is in a state of 
whirling motion and violent vibration and yet 
how insignificant are the effects perceived by 
means of out physic il senses. 

We are all Lmilur with the beiutiful pheno- 
menon that we obseive when we thiow a tiny 
piece of stone in a clear and still mass of watei , 
we See small circles forming in the water which go 
, On gradually widening and widening until they 
disappear fioni our sight; just in the same way 
when an electnc current is generated at a knob 
by an electrical machine, waves are set up in 
♦thei which spread outward in all directions 
Now just as the light waves set up by the sun 
are caught by our physical eye so are these waves 
*®t up in the ether by the electric current 
wught by the coherer which is a delicate instru- 
ment invented by Sir Oliver Lodge and which is 
known as the electric eye This, in short, is the 
principle of wireless telegraphy. 


9 


Row we are encircled by waves of ether seeth- 
>ug and surging all around us, waves of other of 
different rates of vibrations and of different wave- 
lengths, ranging in length from a few millionths 
U 


of millimetre to a few millimetres and yet to how 
few of these vihrationH do we respond ! 

What shall se say of Radium and other ladio- 
active elements discovered recently by the scien- 
tists and a study of whose properties h»« com- 
pletely revolutionized our conceptions ii. Chemis- 
try ai d Pliy sics 

Radium is a enter element to Barium both fall- 
ing in the eimo gioup in the periodic system and' 
having pioperlies very closely resembling each 
ether But Radium pns/iesses one extraordinary 
propei ty which is not possessed by Barium, eu , 
radio activity or the power of emitting rays This 
power of emitting rays— which actually consist 
of very fine psrticleH of matter charged with 
opposite elictricities and which emerge from 
Radium 3..U at a tremendous speed varying from 
ten thousand miles to over a handled thousand 
miles per second, day in and day out*, year in 
and year out and which will be emitted without 
cessation and apparei t diminution for centuries 
m the future as they b ive been emitted appar- 
ently for countless our tunes in the p»st— is par 
excellence the natural intrinsic property of the 
heavy atom of matter 

To imagine actual particles of matter each a 
thousand times smallei and lighter than a 
hydrogen atom shooting out from Radium with a 
velocity which would take them five times round 
the earth in a second, under perfectly normal 
conditions is that not wonderful and g, and ! Is it 
not equally 8„, r i, sln g that th „ scieiltlst9 , honM 
have remained ignorant of this Let so long in sp.te 
of such sinking and unique properties possessed 
by Radium and other radio-active elements The 
scientists see m Rad.um a„ actual dis.ntegiation, of 
an atom, a veritable transformation of one element 
• ,,lto "onthei, of Radium Emanations into Hehum, 
the resl.zat.on of the dream of the alchemists; 
the scientists see in it the Iteration of energy 
Which .s simply incredible and inconceivable and 
that too without any apparent perceptible d.minu- 
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with & view to inducing tliat public savant 
to do any act or to fotbcnx oi deliy to do 
any act connected with the excuisc of his 
public functions, 

the Local Government may, by notion in antin'* 
to tha keeper of such printing pi*K-» *.t ,ti»g 
or describing the wouU, sign*, or visible lepre- 
sentations which in its opinion aie of the natme 
described above, declare the secuuty deiwitrd t „ 
respect of auch press and all copies of bU ch nens 
paper, book or other document wherever found to 
ba forfeited to Hts Majesty, 

* Expiation /.—In clause <c) the expie^ion 
UIS4 Section ” includes disloyalty and all feehnen 
of enmity. 

Explanation II — Comments expressing dis 
approval of the measures of tlio Government or 
Of any such Native IVmce or Chief ns afore* ud 
with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful 
means, or of the admwistratne or othei action of 

rhiS°'"T,'"*'; r ' > ' , “ J ' s "' h N *"'“ rn~« or 
t-hiet or of the administration of juitwe in Cutish 
India w.thout exci’ing or attempting to excite 
hMrtd, rontempt or disnilecUon Jo „„ com. mil, 
in the scope ol clause (c) 

(S) After the espiry of ten ,1,,, f r „„, 
of the usiie of « notleo under Bub-Section (1) t |,„ 
.fee .ml, on rn.de , m re, peel of ,„rh r ,.„' 

Art IBfV'h nf"',' ““ J “■S'Xrrtn.n of Ho,,;, 

r h “ 10 ‘ ePme ' i t0 he annulled 

«>• '» here the security given m resncci 

Tress has been declared foiLitaJ undel bection / 
jry person making « fresh <KWt,on , n resit 
of such press unler Section 4 of the Preas K 
Tl'giatnition of- Books Act, 1«(J7 6 i.,» ! 

obrs.i^„;rr„d," t lh ™' in *'“ = 

4.«£ 57 

purpose of printing o/puH.shm.. 4 fcr the 

S ™S“ r .„rr,7. r 

* ^ °* v «|blo representations which i» ’ 

nKr4,t.i^\>rrhS i ;■* J £ 

d«cnbin s „, th „ 0 ,d, ^ tt "f or 

tions, declare k v,i, ’ le **pro«nU. 

ft) further security d lpclilrf 


book or other document or found in or upon 
the premises where such newspaper, book 
or other document is, or at the time of 
printing the matter complained, of was 
printed, and 

(e) all copies of such newspaper, book or other 
document wherever found, to hs forfeited 
to His Majesty. 

7- (l)\Vh ere any printing-press is or- any 
copies of any newspaper, hook or other document 
nra declared forfeited to His Majesty under this 
ct, the Local Government may - direct any 
lag is Irate to issue a warrant empowering any 
lohee officer, not below the rank of a Suh-Inspec- 
or, to si-i?? and deUin any propei ty ordered to 
6 ur ‘ e,l ed and to enter upon and search for such 
pioperty in any premises — 

(i) where any such property may be or may 
be reasonably suspeetted to ba, or 
(u) where any copy of such newspaper, book or 
other document it kept for sale, distribu- 
tion, publication or public exhibition or 
t*\ 8us P®cted to be so kept, 

k1i.ii r ery w T" nt is s«ed under the Section 
•ben,.of,ru„Ute,to, , e ,i „l | , be eirciited iu 

notTi d l ' r °:r ,, i f, : r u ’* ««™ho'> °r ■•■utb-mr. 

B C °™' ° r Ctimlnrtl Procedure, 1898. 

i cm P^ bfisher of a newspaper who M 
.hi p~i“ Tn‘ * ''“duration under Section 5 of 
.Ml iTh” .• K ' e '*, tr * tion ot ““V* Act, 1807, 
ev-itli’tli M • lme 0 n "bin- the same, deposit 
i, mule ^lT Uf °™ ,ll0m tl “ decl.ratfon 
then *'" h ™ «»■»*. »ot being lees 

r“p», l u" 5 °T , ™"’ «»" »™ thousand 
fit to "O'etioto nifty in each cteo think 

.» secures t T,”oi “■ ,U t"«°' 

rv, , . , 1 10 Government of India • 

•«id Act printer under H.« 

tered sg Ih/heaUr ,[/,,* riOW «P^per is also regU- 
paper is m inin.l ^1 f JJ'® press where the news- 
to deposit secuuty J/fa ‘'“’I ” ot V s "W'"* 

»u force. y *° ° 8 8UC * 1 > egistration is 

think. G^foi Uie XI 'e ialrntc may, if lio 

di.porwe with the () . 010 ° n, . tO 1,0 rw!0r ‘ 1e ' 1 by him, 

8eourit ? cr T y 

tins Sub-Section. ° f ° n ^ or *i w tinder 

meat that oiy 10 ^ 0Ca I Govern - 
territories in rrsr., ^! >er , P"bh*hed within its 
mute by if, e publhhlr^i.rrJar 1 ** W, ‘ ,n,t,0n 
menceinvnt of thi. en ,°7 P r *or to the coin- 
Piess »,,J Re - RC . Section 5 of tha 

t*ins any words ” ” P ^ A ct, 1BQ7, con- 
’ b " ° r Vlslt) 'e u ‘preM;iitntioM of 
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elusion that prices and wages have not risen since 
then. In order, therefore, to make this sub- 
ject most clear we shall give a few more statis- 
tics. 

It appears at first from figures given in the 
Ain i-AVcbttri that prices of the necessaiies of life 
were very low in the 16th Century in India It 
does not follow, however, that the cost of living 
Was equally low because the prevailing wages 
were also low, almost in the same proportion 
For instance, Abdul Fazl gives tho following 
prices of some of the articles — 

Its. a r. 

Wneat per maund 12 dam*. 0 4 9 
• Barley „ 8 „ 0 3 3 

Ghee „ 205 „ 2 10 0 

Milk „ 25 „ 0 10 0 

Similarly the following figures represent some 
of the wages prevailing at that period It should 
be noted that the rupee in Akbara time was 
divided into 38 or 40 dams : — 

Its. a. t 

Masons , 5 dams. 0 2 0 

Bricklayers 3 „ 0 13 

Water carriers 2 „ 0 0 10 

In order properly lo appieuate Vlie*e figures, 
*e must bear in mind toe f«Lt that value and 
puce, tbuvgh often used to txpitsa lha muis set of 
ideas, are irally distinct terms. The value of any 
commodity constats of two things, ru, its utility 
and! the "dithiully of obtaining it Mater, for 
instance, is a thing of great utilitj, hut still it has 
got no value in places where it can be obtained 
Without any difficulty. In large towns, it has 
C"t value because the element of difficulty in 
obtaining «, is present; on the contrary, if a 
IWg la simply tare, but has got no utility it will 
° 0 t posse** any value. The price of an article is 
its value expressed in terms of money Value 
“ 001 absolute but a relative term. For 
ln *t*nce, if butter is obtainable at 8 annas per 
***r and mdk at 2 annas per Beer, it means that 


the value of the former is four times that of the 
latter. Hence the money acts as the measure of 
value. But the function of money is also to act 
as a standard of value Hence it is necessary that 
it should have stability of value. For instance, 
supposing a man borrows, Rs 1,000 to be paid, 
say, after sis months, and if the value of the 
rupee doubles by that time, in effect he will have 
to pay double the amount he borrowed Hence 
stability of value is one of tho essential attributes of 
money , but hitherto it has not been found possi- 
ble to keep money, whether gold or silver, per- 
fectly stable in value, but we have to remain 
satisfied with a material which though not perfect, 
best meets our requirements. We shall find 
later on, that it is the towering of the value of 
the money (silver in this case) which has been 
one of the ca uses of the phenomenal rise of prices 
in India. * 

Economists have shown that a rise in the 
general level of prices may be brought about by 
two different seta of causes It may be that, 
obeying the universal laws of supply and demand, 
gold or silver may become cheaper through an un- 
usually Urge supply of the precious metals on 
account of tho opening up of new productive 
mines On the other hand, if there is a general 
cheapening in the methods of prod uciion () owing 
to the invention and use of labour-saving appli- 
ances, prices will tend to go down, unless counter- 
acted by other causes. But «s money is itself the 
measure of value, its value, if lowered, is at once 
reflected in a general rise in the prices of other 
commodities and tie* rrrin 

In Indii, prices have been affected by numerous 
causes of which the following may be regarded as 
some of the most important, rii: ( 1 ) Foreign 
competition. (2) Growth cf population. (3) 
Importations of the precious metals, especially 
silver. (4) Opem. g up of the country through 
railway,, telegraphs, Ac (5) The building up of 
reel cred.t and lvstly, (6) fall in the price of 
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notilWt'nn in the luc\l odicUl Gnett**, direct 
R nd free of ci pen=a to the Government, two 
copies of each issue of such newspaper as soon a* 
it is published. 

(3; IS any printer of (my such newspaper 
neglects to deliver copits of the same in compli- 
ance with Sub-Section (l), he shill, on the com- 
plaint of the officer to whom tbo copies ehoutd 
havo been delivered or of any person authorised 
by that officer iti this behalf, be punishable on 
conviction by a Migis^rale having jumrtution 
in the place where the ncws>papei was printed 
with fine which may extend to fifty rupees for 
every default 

17. Any person having an inteiest in any 
property in respect of which no ordei of foi ieiture 
has been made under Section t, fi, 9, 1 1 or 12 may, 
within two months from the date of such order, 


oniera pussed thereon, and, until such tules 
nro framed, the practice of such Couit in pro- 
ceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply, 
so Far as rosy bo practicable, to such applications. 

22. Every declaration of forfeiture purporting 
to bo made under this Act shall, ns against alt 
persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture 
therein referred to has taken place, and no pix>- 
ceeding purporting to bo taken under this Act 
shall be called in question by any Court, ‘except 
the High Court, on such application as aforesaid, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding, except as 
provided by this Act, shall be instituted against 
any person for anything dona or in good faith 
intended to be done under this Act. 

23. (/) Whoever keeps in his possession a press 
fo« the printing of books or p ijk m without making 
a deposit under Section 3 or Section 5 when re- 


apply to the High Court to set amde such order, 
on Ilia ground that the newspaper, book or other 
document in respect oi whnh the oidei ww made 
did not contain any wont*, signs Oi visible repre- 
sentations of the nature described in Section 4, 


quired so to do, shall, on conviction by & Magistrate, 
be liable to the jsenally to which he would be liable 
if he had failed to maku the declaration prescribed 
by Section 4 of the Press and Registration of Hook* 
Act, 1807. 


Sub Section (1) 

18. Every such application shall be heard and 
determined by a Special flench of the High Com t 
composed of three Judges, or, where the High 
Court consists of less than loree Judges, of all the 
Judges. 

10. ( l ) If it appasra to the Special Bench 
that tbo words sign* U visible representations 
contained in the newspaper, book oi other docu- 
ment in re-pect of which the order in question 
was made were not of the nature deacubed in 
Section 4, Sub-Section |\), the Spend Bench shall 
act asule the order of forfeiture. 

(Jj Where there h a dilfWienre of opinion 
aun tig the Judge* fording the Spacial Bench, 
the decision shall h« In accordance with the 
opinion of the majority (if any) of thngn Jnlge*. 

(«) Where there is no such rosy inly which 
concurs in setting ssi le the aider in qrstion, such 
order shall stand. 

20. On the hearing of any such application 
with reference to any newspaper, any copy of such 
newspaper published alter the commencement of 
this Act may bo gireu in evidence in aid of the 
proof of TCl nature nr tent»iu>y nf th» woids, 
signs or \»s\le leprvMatnti ins contained in such 
news paper s^iich are alleged tj ho of the nature 
described in B\tioo 4, Sub-Section (1), 

21. Every High Court shall, as war, as con- 
vwisntly may be, frame rules to regulate the 
redure in the cose of such applications, the 
"• tint of the costs thereof and the execution of 


l~; Whoever publishes any newspaper without 
making a deposit under Section 8 or Section 10, 
when required bo to do, or publishes such news- 
paper knowing that such security has not been 
deposited, shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be 
liable to the penalty to which he would be 
liable if he had failed to make the declaration 
ptesetibed by Section f, 0 f the Press and Itegislra- 
tioncf Books Act, 1867. 

24 Where any person has deposited any 
security under this Act and lenre* to keep 
the press in respect at which such security 
was deposited, or, being a publisher, makes a 
declare* m under Section 8 of the P.c« and 
lucnlnum oi Book, A«, ] 8C7 „ p pty • 

. Mlin „ ho „, ;„ r a , 

press js situ iu» f or the return of the raid secuv- 
™,r’( .""T." ? och •1.1.11. up'”' 

rx'rt i, ! “l.‘l™im. o! Ui. M. e i.ir»l.«n.l 

Wei„Mo„ contain.'', 
ne returned to such person 

to a Magistrate, who shall ct.i,s» it to In «•»* 1 
in the manner jmovMhI f ul - Ml „ , . 

monses under the Code of Crimi^i p Jedure. 

to prevenf any !'’ n11 bo 

under any other for ,?* prfflwu ^ 


T it tlltS AC 

. , ■ Macpucrsov 
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achieved. So tn, tv seems tint there it a majority 
which feels tint it lms in an tleclue Second Cham- 
ber from this hereditary Peers. The number may 
consist of 200 or 300. But thete should bo a 
balance of the ptrty vieas, so that llieto may )*> 
no undue Lining on the ono side. In short, liio 
refoi m sh ml J be of s i effective a t h iracter ns net a 
eg tin to bring about the situ ittun which his hem 
so conspicuous them many yours past, mmely, an 
overwhelming majmty who uro strong enough to 
obstruct the House of Commons and *\ en buomo 
dominant on forcin'* the dissolution of Puilmment 
nt their dictation That situ ition has become intoler- 
able to-diy and if the reform of the Lords is 
pel ioualy meant, it should be of eucli a nature ns 
to pietenl a repetition of the pie-ent ci isis An 
eUctice Chamber of Peeis is the only h.lution 
with n numb»r of limited Life Peers m oidei' to 
keep up the balance, so that neitliei the one great 
pai ly nor tlie other m iy liavo it in then poivu to 
dominate tl»e Commons and obstiuct its legitims to 
splieie of duties towards the elector it , s to | IH 
hoped anch a prscticil scheme of refoi m mil R , K in 
be Jevisod and tint all shades of politicians and 
statesmen will co opcate to bung ft bo Ut llle 
at'Mied object which the nation yearns f ol 
• eovmit.\TAr. rottrics 

it la heait- rending to learn f,om the recsi.t 
telegiama the Mib.nti gmg „{ P., m olller 

of France, ciusiiigitnmei, «, nnecWf to propeity 
of tl,» 

Wore t builw 

tribuuriM 1,„ been d.cme.l phanrouenil. It i, 

,h >‘ lertiblo 
pbyncnl Lbl.mUy wbicli bits ovet token thoFiencIi 
has not paralysed the nation. Indeed h ' l 
pl.yrf rtmirkobie i„,l o™Z i, 

y f “ te of lho Jire distress in conscience theTeof 

for the prosecution of public works needed ? 
quonco of the fljods. Been l n ‘"conse- 

Frooo, b„ b. „ SrS^ -W. 

and Kings fcnd Fm perms as well as or ,,:„. * t c ! n "' 
sens have promptly come forward with thri7d«* tl * 
lions mhundieds and thousands for the rohef ttT 
,l;b s n» l Hh,drt,« e d. Ih. 


most critical and appeals to the sympathy of us 
all. We are all powerless before the forces of 
Natuie ; but still we can, with out common spirit 
of Humanity try to imitigato the evil effects of 
such awful forces ; and it is indeed gratifying to 
notice that the Humanity of the opening Tvven-' 
tieth Century is sufficiently civilised to lie alive 
to dinharging its obvious duty. This is ths one 
featuie abovo all otlieis which is n matter of 
rejoicing of which the Evolutionists of Human 
Progre>s will no doubt take due notice. 

France, unfortunately, bus also suffered politi- 
cally in the Soudan. Theie, the Morooceans have 
given borne nasty levemes which, ilia to be hoped, 
will soon he wiped off Austria and Hungniy seotn 
to bo still at loggerheads and ffio Slavs and the 
Magyars are firm in an economic and" ethnical 
battle nriSy the end of which it is not easy to 
foiccnst lticml difficulties, accompanied by econo- 
mical ones, are always hard of solution, os we in 
India FO well know. We cm, tlimfore, Lilly rea- 
lise the situation now so unfoi Innately prevailing 
in the (Hill tics of Austria Hungary. The aged 
Liopeiot alone is the iestr, lining ii.fluenc*. Ho 
is the one bull t rat present. But tbo.veternnSovci- 
eignhas pawed the sciiptu ml period of lluce siohh 
and ten and we may bo pirpued to fie ti his en I 
at nny time. That i.our, it is to be fe„ed, will 
let loose those forces which have been ai long 
pent up and so wisely restrained by Emperor 
Joseph. II ,$ successor is cast in „ diffident mould 
w nch may spell weal or woo to the kingdom of 
tho ILpsbu.ps Lot us hope it may bo fo. good. 

lirtt. . T" J ’’ th , a B ° cirthel ' 1 - dement is giving no 

little t.oublo to the Imperial party. Force can 

IiIm* bring ,01 ll!* So 
ll “ .' her “ *•» .ill 

S.ZvTr^v"”' ”*£* “f <«"! 

for them. .^Aplrt from "* C, ‘ d 8 fto,ution 

>« to be noticed tlm , sor '" 1,8llc storm, there 
which greeted th« n 10 °t‘ng and the yelling 

on ?r'* n - ch "" ,i “ r 

Budget. itut th«r t 6 'ntroduetion -of the 
- . thhi dictionary 8eems to b8 
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insight and the veracity of iiis statements which 
bear witness to the reality of the situation. 

As I write these lines a mirble miniature of the 
Taj Mahal upon my table eloquently pleads the 
grandeur and magnificence of the Mnghaldom. 
These stately pillars, those dignified domes and yon 
spacious Durbar halls, how well do they reflect the 
heroism and the leligiosity of the Mussalmans of 
that magnificent epoch ! And what relics of the 
past ua be a more powerful and vivid exponent 
of the deeply spiritual fervour of the Puranic Age 
than these marvellous temples and caves cut out of 
barren t rocks? Art, in elioi*, ‘always 
expresses the varying phases of national senti- 
ments.’ It is the index of the national nund , the 
faithful projection of the thoughts and feelings of 
the people in all times and in all climes And 
the best Art has always been the production of 
the most loyal and devoted minds. Art tradition 
declares emphatically that ‘ a vigorous and healthy 
national art often connotes a vigorous and healthy 
nation. The nation with the greatest Art has al- 
ways been the leaders in the world’s progress ' 

The artistic sense of the Indian people is inborn 
and native. Our very spiritual bent and training 
have enhanced the faculty of our seitbetic vision. 
The monumental monasteries and temples of India 
»ie hut the solid embodiments of the spiritual 
treasures and the ethical wisdom of the East But 
euch a powcifut and gifted nation as the British 
who can in the splendid language of their best ex- 
ponent* rift the earth, flash the lightning, roll the 
waters, weigh the Bun ’ have had their nobler 
tendencies and traditions for Art swept away by 
the social and industrial revolutions of the Eigh- 
teenth Century which have left them to wander 
wild to the material moorings of t’na modern day. 
They are to-day a dry intellectual and mechanical 
'lass of people with no instinct for Art. Xhsf 
*’-ill small voice within them that longs for fie 
••Mum .„d kmotifnl in J tt ^ 
t*en dulled and drowned by the kuierjf*^*- 


and the howhngsof the steam.’ The introduction 
of their architectural designs on the Indian soil is 
injurious to the cultivation of any Art what- 
soever. And the worst of all Art is the Anglo- 
Indian breed. Mi . Herbert Spenter has told us 
decidedly that on Biological grounds the inter- 
mingling of two or moie different races or creeds 
often produces an ugly amalgam which lacks both 
the wealth of biain an 1 the valour of body of 
either To the scientific humorist the product 
of a chemical combination n stinctively suggests 
itself and lights a smile in Ins countenance at the 
sight of this soculogi-al ludicrouaness What is 
true of tho Chemical and Biological Sciences is 
doubly true of the Seisnce of Architecture 

Unfortunately foi us the argument never en- 
tered the heads of either the Britisher or the 
Indian and the Government has been allowed to 
pursue a policy, at once blind and ill-advised, a 
policy based on ignorance and resulting in the 
great danger of the utter annihilation of the artis- 
tic tastes of the people. Not all Mr. D .dab hoy’s 
complaint of the ‘ Economic muddle ’ and the ad- 
ministrative blunders of the foreign bureaucracy- 
can bear any reasonable proportion to the destruc- 
tive influences of the introduction in an Oriental 
coi-ntry, of the electric Kt, lea of .irhileetore 
. notion .ta. lesthetio nnienUodirg l„ t,„ 
Weed b, generations of peJ.ntrr 
teaching.’ 

Not onlj j, pnrrf c! llf mm!l of 
Oriental .trhiteelar, oiler™. , lmlrg 
cnp.ttl cities of toil gn,„J E„ pir . tn , u" 
skill, the intelligence and tie genius of ti, 6,1, . 
ton.l melon or, f«f, cf hb 

«ses *ww ling their fragrance in the 1 ^ p . 
Many a shifal art wn *l/a might kn. ttrijr* 

impress of htsmhitectmigeriat *. ".7 

>0J l.nj/a «J LI - “T 

the dost ‘aohroKn, aslee!^! »-,» ^7- ~ 
withojt an as b'e-aiL- n * ^ <T 

of teas!/ ia tie ely. 


- s-rwjcj, 

a'-'daricr 
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profoundly affected tins CLinfr*. ^ dueo-l 
»n.\ intelligent ! ice, they Live qmtkly 
perceived whit are thogool points of Occident vl 
civilly lion which they could assimilate to their 
Oriental. The Chinese nie ubioid eveywhera 
Their best men are neat on economic at. 1 pilitical 
missions in alt puts of the cn lined ivoild. Ineu 
reports arc slowly digested «ml befoio linil pio- 
gressive sction is taken for the good of the country . 

One of the most edifying signs of the tunes is the 
foundation of the Chinese University. Thus 
Education and £"lf Government nre the two great 
levers which nre to nu&o the Cnmese by and by 
in the scale of nations. A patnotic spint of 
a most beneficent chaiactei has been evok'd 
which can* never he repressed EcmomicSwa- 
deshisni is also recognised and is achieving an evo- 
lution which must tell on the economics of the 
Western by and by in trade and commeice They 
are forging r ill way a ahead Lastly, the opium 
plague is denounced in almost all the provincial 
assemblies with vigour and intelligence and a 
keen consciousness of the rum it his already 
wrought on the manhood and woomvnhojd of the 
Empire. Thit in itself is a gient event wlmh 
is certain to have its good consequences in 
years to come. The opium revenue of Hi ill'll 
India is doomed to extinction and well it may. It 
will be a day of repicing to all Eastern kingdoms 
when that glorious event occum China, Japan, 
India, Persia, Asia Minot — all aie moving onward 
and onward, slowly yet steadily, on the path of 
Progress of which the West must *-<ke due note 
It is certain the tide is again rolling Eastnaid 
with a potentiality which it will be liiQicult to 
stem. It is inevitable The West must co- 
operate with and not dominate the East. That 
alone will spell Peice and Pi ogress and the 
further march of Civilisation. Humanity itself 
will be the better for this hippy denouement. 
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The Lawrence Asylum Publications. 

We have received from the Superintendent of 
" The Lawrence Asylum Press," Mount Hoad, 
Madras, a copy of their well know n “ Almanack 
and Directory for 1010.” The present Volume is a 
- distinct impiovement on those of the pievious 
yeais ns it contains several new and useful features. 
The Iaw»-*uco Asylum Press Almanack ard 
Directory of Southern India needs hardly any 
commendation as its usefulness is so well known. 
We have also received a copy of the Lawrence 
Asylum Pocket Directory, Sheet Calendar, Large 
Desk Calendar, and Small Desk Calendar. 


Botany ot To day: A fepulur wami _*/ 
/,'ccciif Salable Ditcoieri's b>j G. F. y.' 
M.A , JS. Sc , F. It. G. S.,dc. {Stelnj* Co. Limited, 
London.) 

The reader cannot expect to find in this book 
much of original infoimntion ns tlio fruit of the 
nuthoi’a independent reseat ch, yet it given a 
survey, comprehensive but untechnical, of th* 
achievements of Botanists during recent times. Jn 
the author’s own vvoids, “an attempt has been 
made to divest the botany of to-day of all those 
cumbersome technical terms ill which too many 
specialists aie inclined to bury their l esen relies, 
and theta is no doubt that ho has succeeded in 
this attempt in a largo measure. Beginning with 
Protoplasm, the author takes us on, from chapter 
to chapter, to a consid elation of the most recent 
doctnnesof Mendihsm, Biometrics and Mutants, 
and in the nineteen chapters which the book 
contains there is not a single notewoi thy fact or 
pi oblein connect© 1 with Modern Botany that has 
not been not ico 1 by bun. Some of the chapters, 
especially those on 11 Sense-Life and Sensibility, 

“ Individual Plant,” " EUctricity-Itadium, N-and 
X-Kaye,” and “ Practice of PI vut- Breeding,” nre 
done in nn admirably simple and lucid manner 
and the author does well in paying well-deserved 
attention, in his Chapter on “ Bacteria," to those 
minute organisms, vt:., the nitrogen-fixing bnc- 
teria, a subject which is attracting great atten- 
tion at the present day among ngiicultuiists all 
over the world. The lessons on growing useful 
species of grass in Ch. XXII I. and the discus- 
sion of tho various theories of plant-breeding in 
Ch. XXVI. which gives n clear exposition of the 
resealclics and experiments of Johann Mendel and 
Luthei Burbank are highly interesting. Ooo of 
the most striking features of the publication is 
the lirgo numbei of very beautiful and admirably 
executed illustrations which cannot fail to draw 
the attention of even on utter stranger to tin 
study of popular Botany. But one very seiioti 
defect of the book is the author’s English styl 
which, in certain places, assumes a phase which*! 
v mid his occasions {lapses int 

bad English , ften grate lh „ even of onc whog 
mother-tongue " not English. This is afeatur 
! ,s will greatly diminish Hi 

popularity which the book otherwise deserves. 
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His Holiness Sri Sankarachanfa Swami 

Bt 

Mr. C. H AYAVADAN \ KAO, B.A 

•ft IS Holiness Sri Sank&iacharja Swam* of 
£7 Sringerl in the Modern Mysore State, who 
i is about to dedicate an image in the name 
of the Adi Sankaracharya at Katadt in Travancore, 
is perliAjM the most well known Guru in all India. 
His Holiness is the thirty -second successor of the 
original founder Sri Sankaracharya, who lived and 
fought against the Jains and Buddhists during 
tha Eighth Century A D. His Holiness owns the 
Jog'r of Snugeri, the capital seat of which is the 
wared toiya of the same name in the Kadur Dis- 
trict of the My sore State. It is known from in- 
•criptions found in the Jagir, that it was granted 
»s an endowment of the Mutt in 1316 A D. by 
Harihara, the Erst King of Yijayanagar and his 
brothers, who had been helped not a little by 
Saint Yidyaranya, eleventh in succession toSil 
Sankaracharya, in the founding of the kingdom of 
''’ijayanagar, which was originally named after 
bim. Since Vidynmnya’s time the Jagir baa, ex- 
cept for a short period at the commencement of the 
17th Century, continued in the possession and 
oojoyment or the Mutt. It has had a brilliant 
*«t of Gurus at its head during the whole course 
of the twelve centuries that Iiato ho® elapsed 
*inea its original founding by tlia great Sankara- 
eharya after his widespread travels all over India. 
The present Swami is eminently a man of the 
tunes, not only learned and nustere but »Lo 
cultured and catholic 

His Holiness was born some fifty-one years 
*pO, the son of Kunigal Rama Sastrulu, a Telugu 
Brahman of the Mysore State well known for his 
piety and learning. That great worthy has 
been described by those who have known 
bim aa perhaje the staunchest Saiva 
*Iter the gnat Appayya Dikshita. His son 


took holy ordprs at the tender age of nine 
years, and was initiated fully into the religion of 
Sankara by his predecessor in office, the renowned 
Narasimha Bharati Swami, after whom ho catted 
himself S-ichchidananda Stvabhinava Narasimha 
Swami. Lakshmi Narasimha S.istrulu, His Holi- 
ness’ elder brother in his Purvasrama (lay career) 
and an eminent Professor of Logic and Vedanta, 
endowed him with great learning in his branches 
of study H13 Holiness’ well-known interest in 
dialectics and metaphysics must in no small mea- 
sure be attributed to hi9 brother’s influence upon 
him Since his accession to the Jagad Guru throne, 
he has she! great lustre upon it. His magnetic 
personality his attracted to itself the most cultur- 
ed men in the Mysore State Service and else- 
where To have influenced the lives of men like 
the hte Sir K Seshadn Iyer, Mr. Ramacbandra 
Iyer, formerly Chief Justice cf Mysore, and Mr. 
V. P. Maths va R«o, late Dewan of Mysore, to 
mention only a few, speaks very highly not only 
of the inherent worth of the Guru but also of his 
personal charms His Holiness combines with a 
vigorous intellect, a liraarhilly retentive memory, 
keen poweisof observation and a wide human syra- 
pit'iy His compisuon for tho poor, for those 
in pecuniary distress, or in spmtualdespiir is well- 
known to those who hwe known him intimately. 
Withal, he is veiy simple in his habit--, and while 
at his seat lives n retired and quiet life in Nara- 
eimha Yanam He is a gi eat scholar of Yoga and 
a practical Yogee, which indeed one could" infer 
from the personal appearanceof His Holiness. To 
those who have known him, lus serenely happy 
mood ard smiling eipiession of face must have 
struck es something mo re than mere passing 
whims of the hour. He is an excellent speaker, 
and often his discourses attain to a high pitch of 
eloquence He is, besides, a good poet, his liter- 
ary ventures be., g remarkable for their spirit of 
devotion which is, , s it were, suffuse 1 through 
them. It is rot possible here to more than men- 
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Mur Jahan : I7« /hmcnice of an Indian Qn*m. 

By Sirdar Jat*wlra Stuyh [Jam** A'ftA*! i. Co , 

London G. A A’olesnn it Co , Mad ins l.'s A S. 

The story tells us sutue episode-* in the «mly 
life ot ttie celebrated Nur Julian, Empress of the 
great Jebanjrir, and tho tircumstnnces ahull led 
to her becoming the wife of Unit might) Monmclt 
It gives no Account of the veiy few occasion-. on 
which J befoie Jeliangit b« nne Empeioi, tho 
two met, mostly in the palace of Jehrngn’s 
father Akbar, in every way greater than ms son 
The second of the intea views — theie were only 
two— took place in the gulden of Mirra Ginas 
Beg, the father of Nur Jahan, then known by 
the name of Mihar u[ Nissa, but the Gist meet 
ing, between thefntuie Empeior »r>d Empiess 
was in the garden of Akbai’a palace, on an 
wc.cjw.vnn. citvcxv the. l*Av«% wt the $v\ma vs»\c 
holding then “ Mina bartr ” — « phrase which, 
by the way, is not explained At that time 
•Jehangir was known as Prince Salim, and judg- 
, fug from the demptun given of him and 
Mihar- ul-Nitoa the) iud evidently been made for 
cai h other. 

That our readers may see the rvitb of this, 
and as a specimen of the suthm’e command of 
the English language, we will transcribe whit is 
said of each ; the lady fiiBt — 

“The pasaago of fifteen >carB had seen the 
tiny little child grow up into a surpass- 
ingly beautiful gnl. T«ii and gr*ccful ns 
» cypres, her face had a thousand charm*, every 
chnnge of expression adding to it a new beaut) 
Ifnr soft, dark, melting eje», like those of a 
garello in love turn-, vvcio shaded by delicately 
pencilled eyebrows, ReverM shades daak«-r than her 
©yv.a, and in atrango contrast to the dnzthng white- 
ness Of her polished temples Her long invert 
hair, curling into ringlets, parted over an un«n illy 
spacious forehead of stainless purity. Lilies and 
roses seemed to blend in nil their freshness in her 
complexion, and vied with each other in all their 
glory. Her delicately cliiu Hod nose, small point- 
ing lips, exquisitely moulded ears, chin just 
sufficiently elongated, clieek*, softly rounded foi ru- 
ing dimples, that oven Peraiin failed to do 
anything like justice to her ravishing Leant/, m> 
that aho now well deserved the name “ Mihar ul- 
the “ Sun of Women " which Mu! tk Maei<d 

‘‘had given her at birth,” Now for the hero : 

“Prince Salim war in his eighteenth year, tall 
and slender, his fine form faultlessly Rjmmetncil 
with * broad chest and fine (lender Wai»t, lus com- 
p'..xion would have been extremely fair, wero it 


pot for a elude of brown caused by exposure to 
the sun, which gave a certain manliness to lus 
otherwise youthful appearance. His coal black 
hair naturally cut led behind his high and noble 
forche.nl, his blue eyes, singularly keen nntl pierc- 
ing, were shaded by jet-black eyebi ows, his 
aquiline nose delicately chiselled, showed fl cer- 
tain strength of character, while Ida finO full lips 
denoted strength and ‘stern determination.” . 

Naturally these two so physically perfect beings 
fell violently in love with each other, and their 
love might have followed the usual course of 
couitship and wedlock, had it not been for too 
untoward accident that before the lovers had met, 
or gallant young Persinn soldier, named Ali Kull 
Peg had nppioached Mihar- ul-Nissa’fl father as a • 
auitor for his daughtei, and that Mim Ghias Beg 
knowing nothing, nud lika a. Mahomcda-U. father 
caring levs, about hie* daughter's feelings, accepted 
the young soldiei's proposal and promised his * 
daughters hand to him 

The whole book is episodical, not the least 
episodical pint of its contents being the love story, 
the account of which is scattered throughout the 
volume It is, however, an interesting love story, 
in spite of the fact that m this case the proveib 
was fully verified that “ the course of true love 
never did run smooth " As we have 6aid, only 
two meetings to»k place between the lovers, end 
befoie they avere, at last, united, Mihar uI-Nissa 
had been coerced to become the wife of All Kult . 
Beg and, after his muider— for his death was 
nothing lew, with the assent if not at the sug- 
gestion of Jehangir— again coerced to become a 
menial servant in the household of Jehangir's 
mother by that Em perm's order 'Narir Ahmed/ 

lie Mill to his attendant, • conduct the widow of 
A!. Hull u<£ to tli, Queen-n. oilier', (ij.artmc.nts 
u rn "■ , 1W >U«iik»f With 

\ a n ? <n ‘ n * 1€r maintenance allowance.’ 

My trim inn revocable * ho add. d , as ho 
saw Astir Ahmed hesitate 

Nov^thdess. as tho Irish poet says, • The heait 

Iw ° w * can forget’, and, so, as 

they Still loved each oth*r-i n sp - te \ t t hrt 

liati C,ld * pite ,jf Mihar-ul-Nissa’s 

,,r. n „ l T‘ r'-i rri r 

‘ ►ave her from be- 

eveMusllr 1-^Lc Tr, A • Kuli . IJe e. whom she 
» Q . e , ,n * <iuict sober fashion 

Jc.zf £ g «», -» >~ 

y much, it in nst be 4u’d, for tho 
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THE PRESS ACT. 

Full Text. „ . . 

The following Act of the Governor-General of 
India in Council received the assent o» tbe 
Governor General on the 9th February, 1910, an<1 
is hereby promulgated for general information — 

ACT No. 1 OF 1910 

in Act to provide for the belter control the r™* 
Whereas it is necessary to provide for the better 
control of the Press, It is hereby enacted as 
follows : — , , , 

1. (f) This Act may be called thB Indian 
Pre«sAct, 1910. , . . 


(2) Whenever it appeals to the Local Govern- 
ment that any pi i r. ting press kept in any place in 
the territories undents administration, in respect 
of which a declaration wna made piior to the 
commencement of ll is Act under Section 4 of 
the Press and Registration of Cooks Act, 
1867, is u c ed for any of the purprses dee- 
ciibed in Section 4, Sub Section (1), the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing, inquire 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the 
Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the press is 
situated security to such nn amount, not being 
less than five hundred or inpie than five thou- 
sand rupees as the Locil Government may 


{3) It extends to the whole of British India |hlnk fit to require in money or the equivalent 

inclusive of British Baluchistan, the Santhal tliereo f ln aunties, of the Government of India. 
Pargsnas and the Fargana of Spiti 4 (/) Whenever it appears to the Local 


2. In this Act, unless there is anjtlnrg re- 
pugnant ir. the subject or context, 

(<*1 “book" includes every volume, part or cii 
vision of a volume, and pamphlet, m auy languag , 
and every sheet of music, map, chait or pa 
separately printed or lithographed 

(6) “document” Includes also any punting, 

’ drawing or photograph or other visible re pi 
eentation: , , , — . 

(e) “High OJurt" means tbo highest . Civil 
Court of Appeal for any local area e'ceptin the 
case of the provinces of Ajmer Merwara au g 
where it means the High Court of Judicatme for 
the North-Western Provinces and the Uig > 
of Judicature at Madras respectively 

(<i) “ Magistrate” means a District Magistrate 
or Chief Prendency Magisti ate , 

(«) “newspaper" means any p»nodical wor c 
taming public news or comments cn pu i 

(/) “printing press” includes all engines, machi 
nery, types lithographic stones, itnplement., 
utensils and other plant or materials us o 
the purpose of printing. 

3. (7) Every perron keeping a printing pi ess 
who is required to make a decimation under sec ' 

4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, *86 G 
shall, at the time of making the same, deposit with 
the Magistrate before whom the declaration is made 
security to such an amount, not being ess 
five hundred or more than two thousand »»P« e '** 
as the Magistrate may in each case think fit 
require, in mousy or the equivalent thereot in 
securities of the Government of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinfcs 
fit, foi special reasons to be recoided by mn., 
dispense with the deposit of any security or may 
from timn tr» time roncel or vary any order under 


4 (/) Whenever it appears to the Local 

Government that any punlirg press in respect 
of which any security has been deposited ns 
required by Section 3 is used for the put pose of 
printing or publishing any newspaper, book or 
other document containing any words, sign* or 
visible representations which ore likely or may 
have a tendency, directly or indirectly, whether 
by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise — 

(a) to incite to murder or to any offence 
under the Explosive Substances Act, 
1908, or to any act of violence, or 
(f>) to seduce any officer, soldier or sailor in the 
Army or Navy of His Majesty from his 
sllegiance or his duty, or 
(e) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty 
or the Government estibhsbed by law in 
British India or the administration of 
justice in Eutish India or any Native 
Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of 
Ills Majesty, or any cla«s or section of 
His Majesty’s subjects in British India, or 
to excite disaffection towards His Majesty 
or the avid Government or any such 
Prince or Chief, or 

(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoy- 

ance to Lim and theitby induce him to 
deliver to any person any property or 
valuable security, or to do any act which 
he is not legally bound to do, or to omit 
to do any act which be is legally entitled 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere 

with the administration of the law or with 
the maintei ance of law and order, or 
{/) to convey any threat of injury to a public 
servant, or to any person in whom that 
public servant is believed to be interested 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ism ik Speeches, 1007-11W. By Viscount Morlcy. 

Macmillan & Co., Prtee 2s 6J. net 
MEMOIRS OP THE Geological Survey op India Vol 
XXXVI I, Part IV Piibbsbid by order of tho Gov- 
ernment ot India. Bold at tho Office of the Geological 
Sortcy, 27, Chowrmghce Rond, Calcutta Pn< c Rs ft. 

TAMIL SHORTHAND jKttmCTOB By M SreemrasaRow, 

’ F.I.P.S. Lelhographed by Addition A Co, Madras 
Price R*. 4 Postage extra. 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

B«»iiM-Vca.-KARBi-T ro u, or th. 

Science of Religion. By Bwami Atm&n&nda. Edited 
with an Introduction by Swarm Bhaakaranand^ 

The Madras Manual op Geooraphy. By Geo g 
Patterson. The Christian Literature Society. 

Geography op India. Parti. Indio Aa A ^ Whole. By 
George Patterson Tho Christian Literature Society. 

Geography OP INDIA Part H. India in Pioriocc?*^ 
States By Georgo Patterson. The Christian Liier*' 
tore Society for Indio, London. Prico A«. 10. 


Nagaiutknam. By 8 Rajarobal. South Car Street, The Cochin Tribes and Castps, Vor. I. By I*. K- 


Palamcottah Price A*. 1.'. 

The Master AHl Baw HIM, By Bister Nivcdita Futw 
hshed by the Bwami Sat.iakamo. Idhodhan Office, 12- 
13, Oopal Chandra Neogi'a Lane, Baghbazaar, 
Caleutta, 

The Hoy Pandit Madin Mohan Malapjya Hia 
Life and Bprechoi. Publuhed by Gancsli A Co , 
Madras. Tripe It» 2 

The Congress, Con ferfnces and Coni entions of TO 
A Collection «f tho Presidential and Inaugural Speech- 
es Published by O A. Nates an A Co, Esplanade, 
Madras Trice As 12 

Lessons From The Koran. Pubhshid by the Refoitn 
Publishing Society, Caleutta. Price A*. 12 
Islam: Its Aims and Score Published by the Reform 
Publishing Society, Calcutta Price A«. 4 
»Tns PtoMVUAL Judicial Bermch, of Bengal and 
East Bengal and Assam. Published by R. Chatterjee, 
210-3-1 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Puce As. R. 
Attoiioi andTii* Human Body By Sir Victor Horsley 
and Mary 1) hturgr Macmillan A Co , I/nidon. 
Concur cent Practical and Theoretical Geo- 
metry. Pait 111. By XV. J. Potter, M a., Ralph, 
Holland A Co , 1.0 nd on. Trice 'Is. net. 

Twentieth Cfnti ry Tamil Dictionary. B» V. 
ltsmunatlian. r u bl>.hrd by T. Cinpaul k Co_ Madras. 
TricuR* 10. 

Outlines ov Indian Philosophy B» P T Punirasa 
Ivengnr. Published by the Tlieosoclm ol Publishing 
Kocictr, Benares. 

The Bached Books of tuk Hindis Vol. IV . Tarts I 
A It Pataojati'A Yoc» Aphorisms. Tran .it led by 
AVm-x P.TMira'a. Ac *. JYfi.WW Ay tfurfAuufra Nath 
Basil, at the Pamnl Office. Bshidnreanj, Allahabad. 
Price of each Tart, Ua X P. 

ChaKMajati, nr the ChsVma Tribe of Chittagong in 
Bengalee By Ralm Ratis Chandra Ghosh Bjrcama- 
' tl Rajbaii, Cbltlagong, 1'. 11 A A. b 

Tun HiNnnvNcFs to Good Citizkisjijp By James 

VOTh' '* l0 U,,,r ' r “‘ ) ' P " M * 70 ' 1 ‘»>lh Avenue, New 

Progressive French Primers. Modern 

Published b» r. — ^ . s °j 


Anaotha Krishna Iyer, m,n. Published for the 
Government of Cochin, by Higginbotham K Co, 
Madras. Price Rs. 10 , 

A Word to Brother Hindus. Iiy Mr. Narain Da*, 
Editor, “ Indian Businessman," Amritsar. 

Savyasi Gitam and Bharat a Jathiya OitaM. By 
M Gopslaknshnier, Tamil Pandit, Madura College. 

Lira of Dk. Sircar. By Sarat Chandra Ohoae. pub- 
lished by Ilemchandra Chose, I). L. 1, Kedar Bo«o* 
Lane, Bhowsmpore, Calcutta. 

Classified list of the Engineering Establish- 
ment, of tho Public Works Dept, of India Printed at 
tho “ Indian Daily Nows " Press, Calcutta Price R*. — 
Packing A rostago A* 4. 

Kannammal or Panciiayat Natakam. By T. 8* 
lUghavaohanar GrcareB CooUson A' Co , Ncgapstom. 
Price At C 


India in Indian anil Foreign Periodicals- 


by George «. lUrrs p A Co, 


Lancashire and The Indian Cotton* Trade By 
Kir Roper Iiethbridge, k. c. i, e. [“Tho Imperial and - 
Asiatic Quarterly Review,’ January, 11*10 ] 

The Function of Schools ok Art in India. By 
Ananda K Coomarassvny. ITlio “Modern Review ”, 
February, I PiO ) 

Courtship and Marriage in AnciHNT* India. 

[“Standard Magazine", January, 3010] 

National Ewpy ■ Jr.» r.mu nos rv Iienc<. Vf Mr, 

F-. A. Wodehousc. [Tho “Ilindusthan Review", 
January, 1010] 

T " E History oy the Press is India: Bombay. By 
S. G. Soria) [Tho “ Calcutta Res iow," January, 

“ftPI,,”, "S“~ Sl »’' " ■ 

I Tho “Muslim Review", February, IHIOJ 
Some Ideas About Inrun Disaffection. By •»» 
Indian Officul.[The“ Empire Review," February ,1‘JH'.] 

M r.r E nLn T ’r°nv * SI> Far Hast. Tlj E- W- 

js/o"' H Eoat and the West", January, 

Some Recent Bocial Movements in Burma. By E.G- 

^ h ® " lm Kri*l and Asiatic Quarterly 

Kwiew, January, 1010.] 
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the Bet lire described in Section 4, Sub-Section 
(1), the Local Government may, by notice in 
writing, require the publisher to deposit with 
the Magistrate, withm whose jurisdiction the 
newspaper is published, security to such an amount 
not being teas than five hundred or more than five 
thousand rupees, as the Local Government may 
think fit to requite, in money oi the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Government of InJia. 

9. (1) If any newspaper in respect of which 
any security has been deposited as required by 
Section 8 contains any words, signs or tis'blo 
representations which in the opinion of the 
Local Government are of the nature described 
ir Section 4, Sub Section (l), the Local Govern 
went may, by notice in writing to the publiahei 
of such newspaper, stating or describing such 
word*, signs or visible representations, decLiie 
such security and all copies of such newspipei, 
wherever found, to bo forfeited to His Majesty 
(2) After the expiry of ten days fiom the dale 
of the issue of a notice under Sub Section (l), the 
declaration made liy the publisher of such news 
r*p«r under Section 5 of the Press and Regula- 
tion of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be 
annulled 

10. Where the security given in respect of 
any newspaper is declared forfeited, any persoo 
making a fresh decimation under Section 5 nf the 
_ Frets and Registration of Books Act, 1867, ns 
' publisher of such new spa pei, or any othei news 
leper which is the sjimq in substance as the said 
newspaper, shall deposit with the Magistiate 
before whom the declaration is made secunty to 
«uih amount, not being less than one thousand oi 
more than ten thousand inpees, as the Magistrate 
may think fit to require, in money or the equiva 
lent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 

11. If after such fuither security has been 
deposited the newspaper again contains any word*, 
•'gns of visible representations which in the 
opinion of the Local Go\ eminent are of the nature 
described in Section 4, Sob-Section (1), the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing to Ihe 
publisher of such newspaper, stating or de*cnb- 
icg such words, signs or visible representation*, 
declare — 

(<0 the further security so deposited, and 

(^) all copies of such newspaper wherever found, 

be forfeited to His Majesty. 

12 (/) Where any newspaper, book or other 
document wherever printed appears to the 
^°oal Government to contain any words, signs 
or visible representations cf the nature described 


m section 4, bub-beetion (I), the Local Govern- 
ment may by notification in the Lical official 
Gazette, stating the grounds of its opinion, 
declaie such newsptper, book or other document 
to be fm felted to His Majesty and thereupon 
any Police-officer may seize the same wherever 
found, and any Magisttate may by warrant author- 
ise any Polite officer not below the rank of Sub- 
Inspectoi to enter upon and senich for the samo 
in any premises where the newspaper, hook or 
other documert may be or may be reasonably 
suspected to be. 

(2) Every warrant i-sued under this Section 
shall, so far as relates to a search, be executed in 
manner provided for the execution of search-warr- 
ant* under lha Code of Ciiminal Procedure, 1898. 

Id The Chief Customs officer or other officer 
authorized by the Local Government in this behalf 
may detain any package drought, whether by land 
or sea, into Butish India which he suspects to 
contain any newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature described in Section 4, Sub Section 
(1), and shall forthwith forward copies of any 
neaspapeia, books or other documents found 
theiein to such officer as the Local Government 
may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in 
such m inner as the Local Government may direct 
14 No neuspapei printed and published in 
Butisli India shall be transmitted by post unless 
the p' intei and publisher have made a declaration 
under bect.cn 5 of the Press and Registration of 
Hook* A<t 1867, and the publisher has deposited 
' T,| en so required under this Act 
1 , Any officer m cha.ge of a post office or 
nut'. Used by the Post Master General m this 
"JV det ' 1 "' *»}• article other than a letter 
o. p-itcl in corns* of transmission by post, which 

lie suspects to contain 

(«) any newspaper bock or other document 
containing word*, sign, or visible represen- 

rs o :bsUo;»t« descr,bed inSect,on 

(t) *Zt^r 8pjper .'\ mpect of "fcich the 
declaration required by Section 5 0 r the 
* re«s and Registration of Books Act. 1867 
has not been made, or the security requir* 
b "» tj 

b.h S ■„ pp °' n ‘ 
BrJluh’lJi* St,,. 0 ,', “"fft » 
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Indian Mahometans and Politics- Sir Guru Das Eannerjea on Education- 


We welcome the appearance of ft new monthly, 
the MusUm Review, published at Allah ibad. Its 
aims are stated to he the political and sotnl edu 
Cation of the Mahomedans and the protection and 
advancement of Mahomed an interests It is pro- 
posed, wo are told, to take a temperate, reason- 
able view of the situation, and to place before the 
public a just and tolerant exposition of the wants 
of both the Hindu and Mahouiedan communities. 

In an article on “The lndun Mnhomedana and 
Politics,” Mr Mahomed Bashir, traces the 
history of Mahouiedan politics and says that, 
practically, they entered the political area only in 
1906, when a Mahomedan deputation wiung fiom 
the Viceroy certain promises which, the writer 
deplores, have not been fulfilled completely 
Separate representation, for instance, has not 
been given in all the rungs of thelidder. This 
is because the Mahomedan community is not 
• united; it has not got the necessary political 
training ; it lacks the power of organisation. The 
writer says in conclusion : — 

Let them therefore lose no time in bringing them- 
selves abreast of their sister communities, if they sre at 
sit animus to contest and succeed in the race for poli- 
tical power. Let each individual set tho national in- 
terest before the personal ones and gird up his loins to 
do his utmost best for the very uphill task of national 
regoneration, Let them at once sink their piraanat 
dlHorcnces and remember that •' United they atatid 
divided they fall.” 


SIR SYED AHMED : A biographical akctch giving 
a succinct account of his lifo and containing copioua «. 
tracta from his speeches and writings. With a portrait. 
Price A» 4. 

BtlDRUDDIN TYABJ1, A biogT.ph.ct sketch Rl , 
ing a succinct account of hi. l.fe and containing eopl oa , 
extracts from Ids speeches , n d writings. w-,ih 
portrait. Ptice As. 4. "" 4 

U, A, NATES AN A CO, 


That most useful magazine the Dawn and Dawn 
Society's Magazine, publishes, in its January 
issue, an English translation of Sir Guru D-ts's 
first lecture iu Bengali, on Mural Education deli- 
vered to the students of the Bengal National 
College. Su Guru Dis says that, above all, 
thoie are two rensons why moral education is 
lightly considered as a necessary equipment for 
the battle of life. The first is ; if even sucli ap- 
parently simple operations as walking, spanking 
and sieing, require the aid of knowledge and 
train mg, how much then should out moral con- 
duct which affects the well-being of others as well 
«» out selves, requite the same attention and care 
in a greater degree. 

Secondly, in the region of ethics, side by side 
with the easiest of pioblems, which only require 
to he stated to be solved, there are others of a 
complex and intricate character which sometimes 
baffle the wisest of intellects. And the difficulty 
is not only in the intellectual' solution of intri- 
cate moral pioblems but also in the practice of 
moral principles already apprehended by the in- 
tellect, and in both cases, a thorough education 
in moral., theoretical as well as practical, 14 of 
the greatest help. 

Bays Bn Guru D.is; — 

Again, If the right knowledge of our duty on any 
particular occasion is aomeUmea difflcult of attainment' 
the right pmcf.cc of a known duty it far mom difficult! 
Wo all know what a straight lino Is. but how many of u» 
could draw, without previous training, a straight line of 
any considerable length ? It Is one thing to know per- 
fectly well the feature, of a friend's faco but it is quit® 

a different thing to reproduce it on the canvas. So here 

?• , “. th0 “ ltU!r of Practising moral v.rtoca, education 
and training are necessary. 
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the nature described In Section 4, Sub Section 
(1), the Local Government may, by notice in 
wilting, require the publisher to deposit with 
the Magistrate, within whose jurisdiction the 
newspaper is published, security to such an amount 
not being lesa than fire hundred or more than five 
thousand rupees, as the Local Government may 
thmfc fit to require, in money oi the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Government of InJia 
9 (1) If any neirspapei In respect of which 

any security has been deposited as require! by 
Section 8 contains any words, signs or visible 
representations which in the opinion of the 
Local Government are of the nature descubod 
ir Section 4, Sub Section (l), the Local Govern 
meat tnay, by notice in writing to the publishei 
of snch newspaper, stating or descubing such 
word'*, signs or visible repie«entati»ns, declare 
such security and all copies of such newspapei, 
wherever found, to l>o forfeited to His Majesty 
(2) After the expiry of ten dajs fiora the date 
of the issue of a notice under Sub Stction (1), the 
declaration made by the publisher of such news 
paper under Section 6 of the Press and Registra- 
tion of Rooks Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be 
annulled. 

10. Where the security given in respect of 
any newspaper is declared forfeited, any person 
making a fresh declaration under Section 5 of the 
“re's and Registration of Books Act, 1867, .as 
publisher of such newspaper, or any other r.e rs 
paper winch is the snmq m substance as the said 
“*»*paper, s y, a n d ep ., s ,t with the Magistiate 
wfore whom the declaration is made -.ecurily to 
*uih amount, not Wing less than one thousand o> 
ma re than ten thousand iiipeea, as the Magistrate 
*»> Hunk fit to require, in money or the equivn- 
‘hereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 


, 11 If after such Fuither security has been 
eposited the newspaper again contains any words, 
"Sis of visible representations which in the 
opinion of the Local Government are of the nature 
r^'bed in Section 4, Sub-Section (1), the Local 
« 3 *-*rnmeot may, hy notice in writing to the 
FUb!ish er of such newspaper, stating or desenb- 
words, signs or visible representations, 

f«) tha further security so deposited, and 
v*) *11 cc • ’ - • — r« 


Vt paper 


wherever found. 


b be forfeited to His Majesty. , .. 

“ W) "'hero any newspaper, book or other 
«um (nt wherever printed arpe* re , t0 .* t * 
"“1 Government to contain any words signs 
»wibl« representations cf the nature described 


in Section 4, Sub-Section (1), the Local Govern- 
ment may by notification in the Lical official 
Gazette, stating the grounds of its opinion, 
declare such nevvspiper, book or other document 
to be fotfcited to His Majesty and thereupon 
any Police-officer tnay seize the same wherever 
found, and any Magistrate may by warrant author- 
ise auy 'Police oflicei not below the rank of Sub- 
Inspectoi to pnter upon and seaich for the samo 
in any premises where the newspaper, hook or 
other document may be or may bo reasonably 
suspected to be. 

(5) Every warrant l-sued under this Section* 
shall, so fai as relates to a search, be executed in 
manner provided for the execution of search-warr- 
ants under tlio Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Id. The Chief Customs-officer oi other officer 
authorized by the Local Government in this behalf 
may detain any package brought, whether by land 
or sea, into Butish Jndia which he suspects to 
contain any new? pipers, books or other documents 
of the nature described in Section 4, Sub Section 
(1), and shall foilbwith forward copies of any 
ne.vepapeis, books or other documents found 
tbeiein to suJi officer as the Local Government 
may appoint in tins behalf to be disposed of in 
sucii manner as the Local Government may direct 

n , i . .’"VW* pr,nte ' 1 * nd P“W»h«d in 
Butish India shall be transmitted by post unless 
the printer and publisher hive made a declaration 
under Section 5 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Ait 18G7, and the publisher has deposited 
""' n so r «T» , red under tins Act 
1 > Any officer in cbsige of a cost 

riu"*" 1 jV h * Po “ ji ” i ' r G ' n * n ‘ i *» mi 

l»l, .It m>, ah „ „ 

* *»>. -'s 

w "■ ” th "- t«.«.i 

Containing words, signs or visible repress 
tations of tne nature described in si!!- 
4, Sub Section (l), or SeCt ' 0, > 

{1} any newspaper m respect of -i- . 

declaration required by Section V*. t!l9 
-remand Reg.strat.on of Books Art ra£ 9 

has not been made, or t h fi t8e ?, 

ed by this Act has not been T 
the publisher thereof ° de P os| ted b» 
and shall deluer all such , 

as the Local Govern s*Sf v. 

behalf to be disposed.#™ *„,/ ‘ Pr £x‘‘">‘ 0(h 
Local Government £tt direct “'‘‘‘o* 

16. (/) The fuller of every *« 

British jtii’l dehrer tt each ‘^e 

such officer & dt lonl Govern n> 
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Christian Church and Indians 
The Rev. Edwin Greaves of Benares his a 
thoughtful article on “ India for the Christian 
Church, or for Christ,” in the January issue of 
the Eatl and the West. He lefers to the new 
Spirit abroad and the great craving for n itionalil ) 
and says that among the progressives m 
“ there is a growing spirit m which » libv rali^m, 
bordering on radicalism, is strangely blended with 
a deep-rooted conservation ” The writei believes 
that the spirit of the teaching of Christ lias nevei 
been so patent ss it is now in India, and yet, 
there is, in many quarters, a strong reaction 
against the acceptance of Christianity Men who 
are eager to jmblbe the lessons of Wcslei n ^com- 
mercial enterprise and seienc*, pride themselves 
that in matters of philosophy and religion, the 
West may learn mu'-h from them Indians’ ob- 
jection against Christianity is not only that it is 
Western, but that its adoption means tbe de- 
nationalisation and westernising of the converts, 
and that, therefore, it ought to lie opposed in the 
interests of the new national movement 

Rev. Greaves admits that the Indian Christian 
community is westernised to a Urge patent, and 
possibly to some degree denationalised. But this 
is due to non-Christian Indiana cssliug off their 
countrymen out of their social life altogether. 
This is not of the Missionaries’ making. But the 
best-educated Christians are now, at the present 
time, feeling the estrangement and would fain 
Ideutify themselves leas with that which is dis- 
tinctively western in then Curntianity. 

The movement ehcmld be fostered, and, rightly con- 
duced, should proto of great service in the progress of 
India, and in tlio development of the Indian Church. 

| Yfhj should Indian Christians be mirVed off from their 

fellow-countrymen, not only by their religious beliefs, 

1 but by *11 the outward circumstances of Ufa* Why 

* should they be Anglicised or Americanised through and 

through! 

’ The fact is that the Christianity which is act 

forth by the Missionaries is Western — the formu- 


lation of the doctrines, the tcct«*ia«tical organisa- 
tion*, the forms of worship and religious ideals. 

The remedy prescribed by Rev. Greaves is 
as follows * — 

Why should not Indians bo encouraged to regard the 
acceptance of these truth* and obedience to them a* 
necessary conditions for becoming the followers of 
Christ, without attempting to insist upon their deciding 
about non-essentials and identifying themselves with 
•omo section of tho Western Church before daring to 
regard themselves as Christians ? 


A Serious Defect of Indian Education. 

“ E V C.”, writing in the Monsoon term nutn* 
be i of the D.J. Sind College Miscellany, de plores 
that di«oiphne in Indian schools is dead. He 
ti aces tins defect in the rebellious attitude of 
students in Bengal. There has been growing A 
spirit of irrehgion in the student community. 
The present system is one sided — we have been 
schooling merely the head and neglecting the 
heart Tim writer says -. — 

A characteristic feature in tho growth of Indian 
•chools is acct-represcntation, that i* to *»y, every 
school is becoming more and more representative of * 
particular sect. Buck being the case, the excrcisoof reli- 
gious instruction is facilitated and ought to bo intro- 
duced However, In a school which is a mfniaturo- 
India in respect of the chaos of sects which constitute 
ft, (each sect being represented by a good number of 
student*), the application of religious Instruction 1* 
ham jk red, if not impossible and in this case th« Other 
elements of moral culture ought to be strengthened. 

For our students to he citizens to-morrow, it is 
essential that they should be careful in intellectual 
a-d moral training and the latter is woefully neg- 
lected at the present day* . Crime is increasing and is 
approximating more and more to a fine art. This 
means that education is not sound. What is 
wanted t 0 stem the tide of imirorelity and vice 
is moral tniining, above all, religious instruction 
in * chools, and no antidote is so effective. 
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Mogul Fainting- 

In * valuable article on the Mogul School of 
Fainting in the January number of the NtarHndh 
Ctntnnj a*<l Afl*r, Mi Ferc\ Brown, Curator 
if the G ivernment Art Gallery, G.lcut'a, Highly 
deplores the apathetic attitude of the Western 
mind in recognising the several eihool" of Irdun 
picture-printing as well as realising then gient 
artistic value. Mr Brown hopes that by giv 
ing an account of the Mogul hahool of Pair.tirg 
he may, to a certain extent, remove some of the 
objections which have been raised to a morn 
liberal acceptance nf it A vi«it to the larger 
munvums and libraries in England and on the 
Continent will often reveal after n search, « in 
tain dies of immature [tainting, «l viou-lv of an 
Oriental nature, which are usually Inin lied 
*' Permit Pictures " The following is a brief dm* 
eriplion of th»M» pictures - 

T)i« mi-d.im employe! In produ"ing there pu lures it a 
form of water-colour, mixed with a “ body “ of Chinese 
white, so thst the lerhniesl term used in describing the 
protest nf painting is “ body col-i >r “ The driving in 
the«e weiVs of art is often rem.rkibly send, but one of 
their ehi»f sHraetions lies in IV characteristically Ori- 
ental sihr-no of colouring Harmonious combination* 
of si-irp'»«, greens and reds are much In evidence, while 
)>lirions to'iehes of pure gold and not a liltle to Ihs 
rwb elect. The subjects represented art taken frnra all 
tourers, hot religion tod mytboJogv are t!n> main tfiemee, 
whils a Urge number depict historical aernrs or per- 
sonage. 

But all production* of (his stale of art cat not 
le mSvI In Im of a high order of merit. Several of 
thee- piv tun a found in England an-lthe Continent 
are cf an inferior aort heirg purrb»red »t» cheap 
price and se.l aWr«t by rorrn on piclure-dealera. 
C.maH erabV riperien-e, knowledge ,nt divnmi. 
nation are, no doubt, »ecwre* r y Wr acquiring re- 
prrw-nWtirea.nl authentic paintings bv tb* nil 
Mcjrul mai -rs. 

He is c! nisriao that a « umber cf Prraiso 
»rtvda migrate! to India early i n , xteertl. 
Certarj.The pvairtirps tf these artist* are Mid 
to be detectable bj their strorg Iranian feeding 


Then comm the following Je-cription ot thUcl»» 
of paintings : 

Pictures presumed to bo of this class often illustrate 
early Persian history and mythology, while the features 
and costumes of tho people depicted are of the type 
usually associated with ancient Iran. Probably a f« w 
of these productions were original Persian painting* 
brought to India by these immigrant*, but tho compara- 
tively Urge number that have been obtained in Hindu- 
stan clearly points to the fact that these were, at a 
eerttin period, produced in tomo nf tho largo town* of 
Northern India Tho fine drawing, richness of colour 
mg, and their decided age, mark them as tho most rare 
and saluablo (penmens of this school of printing. 

The writer then, goes on to describe what IS 
called tlie Kangra Style of Fainting This ’art is 
said to have been in the hands nf several Hindu 
families in nu unimpoi taut district in the Punjab 
Himalaya The descendants of theeo hereditary 
painters still survive hut they have exchanged 
tin* pro/eaMon for that of ‘ mechanical drafts- 
men* in the Hailway and the Public Work* De- 
partmmta Mr. Brown, after giving an account 
of bow pictures are written by Mogul artists in 
general, writes of the quality mid the artistic 
value of these pictures in tho following words 
Hot it ws* m Ui* realms of portraiture that a certain 
number of the Mogul old masters excelled, and on ac- 
count of the great historic interest that attaches to thl* 
a.prrt of th» art some of the examples— on which ft 
mu»t be mentioned the names were carefully inscribed — 
are of tmhpie valur. Id this form have been handed 
down representation* of the features of many great Bien 
— apart from mem bora of the Hoy el line— who figured 
prominently i n tie pageant of the Mogul Court Pot' 
trait, of eccentric character, hare surrived in a like 
manner, together with number, of the priests and poet* 
who Influenced sopowerfu'ly the lives and religions of 
the people of India during tl. e Monarchy of toe Mogul*. 
Noted .atrita have similarly been portrayed, some of 
whom lired hundred, of year, ago-ind.oating Ister 
ropvea nf contemporary fammuIes-wLich link op lb* 
past with the present in a raort striking manner. And 
ia many example, there .re not crod* representation*, 
v.luabV re.'.] 7 on account of their histone interest, but 
».rwp 9 u.!y 1 fe » Is- ms.iatnrre. depicting the character 
and very soul ot tb. aittre. 
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THE LATEST PRESS LEGISLATION. 

BY THE EDITOR 


We cannot help giving expression to our feel- 
ing that the way in winch such an important 
piece of legislation involving a grave infringement 
on the liberty of the Press lias been burned 
through has added in no email degree to the 
feeling^ of soreness caused by the previsions of 
the Act itself. That there is need for stienglhen 
ing the hands of the Executno with powers to 
deal efTtctirely with journalist* and pnnteis 
deliberately einng may he attainted, hat as wns 
pointed by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale and the Bon 
Pandit Madan Malaviya, the object m view 
could easily hare been attainen hy makngsuih 
additions to the Sedition Section and Section 108 
of the Criminal Procedure Code as may be 
necessary to deal swiftly and expeditiously with 
the parties concerned As it is. the New Press 
Act is far too wide and disstic and there n> 
reasonable ground for feeling that hereafter even 
honest journalism may he at the mercy of the Exe 
cutive especially when we know theie are some 
Anglo Indian officials who see in evny Indiin 
politician only an agitator and in a journalist a 
promoter of disaffection. With regard to theexiat- 
mg newspapers and presses the New Act provides 
. that “the Local Government may, by notice in writ 
mg, require the kteper of such piess to deposit 
with the Magistrate within whose junsdiction tho 
press is situated secutity to such an amount, not 
being levs than five hunched o> more than five 
thousand rupees as the Local Government may 
think fit to requite in tnonoy ortho tquivalent 
thereof in securities, of the Government of India 
It will be seen that the poweit of the Executive 
•n this matter are absolute. There is no oppor 
tuoity for tlio journalist or printer hauled up under 
this Section to prove his innocence oi justify his 
writing, He cannot appeal too Judicul lubunal 
«nd have the privilege of a fair hearing winch 
**«» a K. D. or a rowdy asked to give security 
G°?d behaviour has under the law of the land. 
This, in our opinion, is tho most dangerous provi- 
*<on of the New Act and if for nothing else the 
measure deserves condemnation for this extra- 
ordinary provision. There is besides no provision 
to give a warning to an honest journalist or 
Publisher who may unwittingly bung hi IT self 
under the clutches of the New Act. This is 
preventive legislation with a vengeance and for 
this we have to thank our Extremist friends. 
s uth is the legacy of anarchism ? 

10 
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THE MINISTERIAL SITUATION. 

5 we write the situation of the Liberal Govern- 
ment is extremely difficult What with 
^JTl the Syllvof tho lush Nationalists and the 
1^ Chary bdis of tho Labourites, it Is indeed 
most problematic how the bilk of the State will come 
to be steeied during the coming few weeks. Theie 
aie serious conflicts of views and inteiests which 
Tuibid hopes of some reasonable compromise. In- 
deed, there js a large section of the Liberal party 
who are of opinion that there should be no parley 
with the nationalists as it is most likely to prove 
an element of weakness later on The Labourites, 
on lheotherliar.il, me expected to be more reason- 
able in the end and if the utterances of so res- 
ponsible t leader ns Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are 
of any value, it would seem that the Ministiy has 
moie chances of a fanly sympathetic co-operation 
flora this quartet However, the nrxt few days 
will clear away all doubts All guesses of what 
is to be aie useless, and we shall know exactly 
what course the Pmno Minister has adopted for 
curving on Hi» Majesty’s Government. It * 
should be i emembered that theie are difleient 
views entertained by theCnbinet itself The differ- 
ence aggravates the difficulties with which Mr. 
Asquith lias to contend It is, therefore, of no 
use forecasting coming events Their shadows 
now cist a i-o of a purzhng character and he would 
be a bjld person who could venture to prophesy 
what a day may bung forth. Tneresre infinite 
possibilities and potentialities each of which mav 
ni»r or mend the ci his Of course, all wish that the 
Ministry may remain in power and may bo able to 
pass the Budget, no doubt in a more modified form 
vvricb in vy be palatable to the Opposition, end 
bring about a roughly sati-factory solution of the 
constitutional p.oblem Everybody seems to be 
agreed now that a reform of the House of Lord, , 3 
essential and urgent Everybody, nave the Extre- 
mists, is also agreed that a Second Chamber is 
. necerssry a, a real corrective to the too democratic 
tendencies of the modern House of Commons 
iha average Bn ton is at heart a Conservative. He 
fondly clings to traditions which have been che- 
rished by generation after generation, and will 
‘ as,de till forced by circumstances 
■<->es ot events make it inevitable. The 
is how the reform be 


not coat tlreu 
only problem, therefore, i 
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The Ethics of Self-Reliance 

In the Shtravan number «>f the IMie Mayatini 
and Gurukvla Samtchar appears an aitide on the 
eubject by Mr. 0 V Singh, M A Hr 

stress on the part that Self reliant* pltja id the 
matter of a nation gaining it* independence Ho 
compares and conti ssta the state of nfTairs obtain 
ing in England to day, with the early ngim of 
awakening of the Indians And the fust attempts* 
at securing greater freedom and power in the ad- 
ministration of the country In his opinion, the 
Congress politicians and the extieiue set are 
both, not well up to the mark— the one standing 
closer to Government and flattering itself as iia 
approved mentor and the other keeping aloof and 
ever ready to belittle its importance lie says 
that the Congiess now seems to have outgrown 
its necessity The cioie the obstailes we have to 
contend with in our onward inarch of progress 
the more strong the will and the determination 
will grow. Even though we are forbidden to speak 
out what we think and feel, the thoughts aie 
never wasted and they produce their efFect some- 
how. lienee the importance of developing thought- 
power. Swami Ram Tjrath in one of hi* lectuies 
at San Fancisco gave out the following n8 the 
seven principles of success • (1) Work, (2) Unselfish 
Sacrifice, (3) Love, (4) Cheerfulness, (5) Fearless- 
ness, (6) Self-rebar ca, (7) Punty. 

_Of those, Self-reliance is the key to success. Even 
a weak man, with self-confidence in his own 
powers, can achieve wondets. We glean from the 
piges of history many brilliart examples of Self- 
reliance having inspired individuals and nations. 

Nor is consistency always a virtue. What we 
honestly avowed yesterday as the fundamental 
principles of our life may not be so to-day, and 
we'sbould not be charged with inconsistency or 
any other sei ious crime for changing with the 
times and adapting ourselves to modern require- 
ments. 
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!!„ tl.ut 111. boa, .Jen duty o! every 
is to en.n-.tly pray «t lent oner, it not ltra« n 
d.y, tint /...Iran, may b-e ome daring l«t !«<•»• 
,„„.,ror ken Ini .nrarl, that Ml uKlioi" 1°r «* "•* 
of India ma.j Income mere faemmUe and Inltaed 
of haired, love may prevail Itetureen Indiana t era- 
„ 1 „, „ nell at letreen Indiane and Cngliehman. 

\V, .I....I. I ..instruct a ivorl.l ot thought* heel: 

„p by the soothing chsi ms of spiritualism. !*< 
not sice vltiste it oral discontent take Oim toot, 
for, both are sins 

We have every right to be ft nation just as 
other* had 

“ Centuries of divided government bad not destroyed 
the national acnac or Italy , Switzerland was a nation for 
all ita diversity of languages , difference of tongues i 
not prevent Poland and Lithuania from sharing the name 
national aspiratiom. Alsace belongs to France, how- 
ever German it might be by race and history. 

AViiionaltfy is a sentiment, a moral phenomenon 
which may bo generated by material causes but eiUts by 
virtu* of moral facts. Nationalities can be founded 
only for and upon and by 'the people; and It follows 
that when tho inhabitant* of a territory dttire to be a 
nation, provided that behind their desire there lies a 
moral purpose, they have the right to bo ono." Now let 
us consider tho rosttor from another standpoint. There 
are two essentials of nstionslity— (1) geographical unity, 
(2) common historic evolution or culture: and both 
these Msrnflaf* «ro to bo found in India So our right 
to ba a nation is not a mere chimera. 

lie deplores the presence of laws in India 
which will be quite despicable to *n Englishmen* 
The Englishman i* now warned to gird up III* 
loins and b» prepared foi meeting any emergency 
simply because Germany reorganise* her Nftvy and 
puts it in efficient footing We hear of the Dread- 
noughts and v hat not and an appalling array of 
figures prepaied by her War Minister for the im- 
pending catastrophe lest her prestige should be 
weakened. Whereas in India, the ordinary courses 
of gymnasium are misconslrued and the eight of ft 
-ill. • lathi rail, f„ lh . „ riou , operation of 
the clauses of the Arms Act, 
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Englishmen I be loyal to the Emperor, to whose 
race you have the privilege of belonging, **>d Ho 
not shame his name and undermine hit* Empire, 

Yon punish, and lightly, those who have outraged 
the statues of Victoria the Gcoi and Great , will 
you let her son's image be sulliel by filth thiown 
on it by English bands ? 

• And you, who ate out Rulers m this land, sou 
may Bay, “ Why doea not the Indian appeal to 
the law when he is outraged ? ’ llecniise, *1 m, 
though justice is done between Indian and 
Indian, it is not done between ludun and 
Englishman. When, a little time ago, «ii English 
msn kicked away an Indian who pleadingly 
Caught his feet in Indian prayer fur pity, and the 
Indian died, the slayer, an official, escaped with a 
fine. The Indian shrinks fiom seeking the pro- 
tection of the law, because he does not believe 
that it will protect him. 

We, who hive charge of nearly ono thonaand 
lads in the 0 H 0., and who influence tens of 
thousands all over India ; we who ate straining 
every nerve to sow in these young hearts love of 
the Motherland and of the Empire; we who seek 
to win them to love England by making the 
English lovable ; we who love India, and hope to 
see her a self-governing part of this mighty 
Empire ; we appeal to the Government of India 
not to allow this work of love and service to bo 
wrecked by brutality and folly. We appeal to 
the strong heart end clear head of III* Majesty’s 
supreme Representative, who has not allowed 
himself to swerve from Justice and Jtybtw>oaw*se, 
even when lives dearer to him than his own are 
threatened by the mad ananhiata who only seek 
to destroy , while he seeks to place on Freedoade 
brow a new jewel, the jewel of India, he who ia 
strong to check crime and too strong to withhold the 
pledged gift bocauae of it. To create affection, not 
disaffection, in the hearts ol the people, to win 
the young to ordeied liberty, this iaof greater 
moment than Bill* and Budgets. Your Excellency ! 


Your Irdimi anil English children ar« brui«ing 
each's others hearts to the death, and wrecking 
the future. You have introduced Reforms in 
politics ; Oh ! raise jour powerful voice to check 
the hatreds that divide heart from heart, commun- 
ity from community ; apeak strongly, as J ou alone 
can do, to these lower English who are destroy* 
jpg yam work, nml are undermining the Empire* 
bid youi officials evciy where to guard your Indian 
childiet. and to shield them from outrage find 
from wrong 

Tim Sovereigns of India in the past from time 
to time, by edicts, reproctaimed the primal piinCl* 
pies cf light living for all the classes of their 
people. You inherit their power, we pray you 
follow their high sense of the duty of the Ruler, 
and proclaim the teign of Peace; bid nil, officials 
and non-officials, to forget that their races differ, 
that their creeds differ, nnd to remember that 
their humanity is one. For all efforts to change 
effects will fail, if causes aro left untouched. 
Mutual trust, mutual sympathy, mutual lespect— • 
these alone can bind Rulers and peoples together, 
and insult breeding outrage and outrage breeding 
insult will cense, when all know that your high 
displeasure will fall on each alike. 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT— ABketoh of her Bervioas 
to India. Contbnts ^Introductory, Early Life; Marriage; 
Beginings of Non-Belief; Charles Bradlaugh ; Toach.r 
of Atheism j Th.Knov.lton Pamphlet,- .M^JWumwijbm.; 
India. 187R; Political and Literary Work' View, on 
V.-tartion ; Fir.t Cnt.et „i„, Tli.o.op,,, . Socl.li.m ; 
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Oawn in Toda Land. {Morgan Scott £, Co , 
ltd) • 

This littla book of 90 pages is lather piofusely 
illustrated for so small a woik descnptive of 
Chiistian effort in endeavouring to convert tins 
strange Man of people, who have forgotten their 
oiigm, whose speech is limited to a couple of 
hundred words and who number altogether about 
seven'hundred men, women and children C F. 
Sing, apparently a lady, has a charming narra- 
tive sty lo and gives a very fair idea of the Todas 
in^their native surroundings on the Kilgiri Hills , 
their religijus i leas and their ntes and ceremon- 
ies. All this is very briefly told, of course, 
and is iiterspersed with missionary experiences. 
Wecominenl the work to those interested in 
the sprenil of Christianity, but we aie afraid 
that before the Tod as are all converted and it 
would seem that that isa task by no means easy of 
accomplishment, the little band of ToJas who ne 
slowly but surely dying out, will offer no sub 
j*c‘s for conversion. Mt*S (?) Amy Wilson- 
Carmichael, author of several MiiSionai) Books 
about South India, has written a short liitio 
duction to “ Divrn in Toda Land " and fioci it we 
learn that it is the Church Missionary Society 
lhat is employ ed in this pioneer work on the 
h’llgiri Hills In this connection it is interesting 
to note that of the three chief tubes on the 
bills, the Tovlars, the Bad igas and the Koters 
Christianity has made most progress with the 
jLJ.gas. With the Todas it re, as the book 
disenbesit, as yet only dawn, while the Koters 
sturdily refuse to embrace the new faith 


Law Reform and Law. By S. Snnnata 
Leu /or, PuKI, High Court, Madras [P 
Habj ina-ama Iytr «t Vo, Madras.) 

• ’This is a spirited and lUuminnting address and 
deserves a wide circulation amongst educated 
Indians. We have not read a paper more sug- 
gestive, concise and crisp than tins on the im- 
perative necessity there is for modifying certain 
features of Hindu Law as it obtains in Southern 
India. “What is really wanted i%" »s Mr 
Srinivasa Iyengar rays, “ that the legal details 
jf the sanctified past should not b* allowed to 
block the path of progress.” That is the burden 
®f the whole paper which is brimful «>f new 
ideas on the subject of Indian Law Reform. 


Trans Himalaya Z?y Sven Hedm [2 Ycls. 
with J limitations Macmillan's Colonial Library, 
Macmillan and Co , London ] 

These two volumes contains a graphic account 
of Di. Sven Hedin'a tong and adventurous journey 
through the unknown regions of Tibet during the 
years 1906-1908 Dr. Hediu’s narrative is not 
only an informing one, but also picturesque in the 
extreme The volumes read more like novels than 
like a record of adventures and experiences ac- 
tually undergone The difficulties oveuome in a 
wild and unknown coiintiy, the conibit against 
the biting cold of the Trans Himalayan regions, 
the lives led by tho nomads of those regions, the 
condition of the froz-n lakes and adventures npou 
them, the reception at Teahi Lunpo by the resi- 
dent Lama at bhigaUe and the many wonderful 
sights he saw there and many other like details 
are set down in them with a detail ,nd a warmth of 
feeling that brings out into bold relief that wide 
spirit of humanity which is such a notable charac- 
ter's 11 ® of the gi v it Swede Doctor ns a writer or 
his descriptions of physical conditions, we might 
yustly say that he newly vvutes ,n a poetic vein ; 
so life lilt* and appealing are they To the student 
of history, manners and customs, religion, and pre- 
eminently of geography the volumes are realaddi- 
m ’ r Vll *'«ipt’on that Dr. Sven Hedw. g.ves 

nun! a^dhTcM ’ " S , “ on "? l * r, « s « »?» monks and 
mure and last (though not least of all) it, 

priest theTishi Lama show the hold tt at Indiana, 
ceticrem, as know n to Buddhism of the 8th Century' 

i.,s ut.r,r5 ° 

m.i. d,«p ,„d ,„ir. [ ..Ua ’"L 

:■ b»> .. ".r 

who in goodness of heart, innocence ,„,i ” * 

approaches as near a, , * r n<1 P ur, 'y 

shall never i pos-’ble to perfection. I 


and I have never seen , • - 

debcately formed, so nobles reunte*’ " “T'* B - 

LT.t Wi ; .« S 

and condition-, tut to Ui«s»°*h" with 1,f « 

manner m abLh Buddhism, „„ i'i'^ n °! v . th * 

u,u — ^ i*: £ Z)TTt& 
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Sir Alexander Arbuthnot in moving the amend* 
ment of that Act in October, 1878 : — 

•There is no principle to which the Govern- 
ment of Indu attach a higher importance— there 
is no policy upon which they l«y gi eater stress — 
than that of submitting their legislative projects 
to the freest and fullest public discussion The) 
would greatly deplore any general departure from 
that policy; and if such a result weie to follow 
from the cimse which it was deemed expedient 
to pmsue on the occisioti to which 1 am her- 
ring, they would regiiJ it as s»i lously detri- 
mental to the public interests and prejudicial to 
the efficiency of the administration ’ 

M/ Lud, I o fsi th ms criticisms in toi 
row, in all humility, from a ssnse of duty, 
and not hi a spuit of opposition to Govern 
ment. I realise its difficulties, and I sympathise 
with it; I have no desue to embarrass it in the 
least in the piesenee of a poitentous dangei , and 
in proof of the sincerity of my profession i 
support the measure, oven though it appeare to 
me inexpedient, I do not object to tho Govern- 
ment assuming largei powers for the maintenance 
of law and older which is the fi.at duty of .11 
Governments Anai chism is not discriminating 
in its choice of victims, and i s as much a menace 
to the peaceful citis-,, as to the official. Duty 
and self-interest alike therefore prompt the willing 
eo operation of the n»lion with Government in its 
crusade against this new pestilence. The only 

quest, on W ’“ Wbftt is —I Active wav of p ut . 

Z TV U ' * wish, My Lord, this was 
settled by Government in consultation with 


the leaders of the difTm eut 


communities. The time 

f ”" J ~>l.b.r.li„„ 

of tb. ,„ d lh . p , op|e may 

•om.lh.ng more eft*,. h » r „ lB< , h>ii 

Pr “> '*'• Moanwhil., „h„ Oovotri- 
. romody, „ Wt , „ ibat 
oot oomm.nd italt m th . pi ,,, cj aiiJ 

d.ooo would coons.! , ttM , th< 


ary inconvenience. These considerations prompt 
my vote on this occasion, and I readily respond 
to yinir Excellency’s call for euppoit. But the 
woihingof the law within a short time, I appre- 
hend, will provn its unsuitability to tho circum- 
stances of the country, and of its ineffectiveness 
as a preventive of anarchy ami sedition, 
Oncn Government is convinced, conducted as it 
always is on enlightened principles, I am 
sure the law will be repealed, anil the Indian 
Pies* will ome again enjoy that libeity of 
speech which is inseparably associated with 
llntish administration. A law of this nature 
can neve, be anything but a temporary measure. 
As the Sp-ctalor forcibly observes : ‘ We mu9t 

always look upon such measures as temporary 
pi cautions , India cannot be governed by 
seueti of lestiictions which contain no seed of 
pi ogress, no possibility of fructification.’ In 
aecoiJng my suppoit to the measure, I earnestly 
hope and tiuot that the cloud on the Indian 6ky 
will piss sway befoie long, and leave tbo Govern- 
ment free to move on its aioustomed lines of 
progifess and advancement, and to further consoli- 
date the Em pi loi by repealing the restrictive laws 
p , eopl^ IV1,, ^ ^ u ^ et r '£^ s of citizenship to the" 
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The Faiths of Hindustan- 

Mr. C. Fillrogbum Coswell, M.D, has conti i- 
buted mi account of certain faith® and deities of 
the Eut, iu poetry, to the Empire Review for 
January. That the author is lull of sympathy for 
India and veneration for lier lore, is patent in 
every line of thi* prose- poetic effort. He de 
Robes India as overwhelmed ’by woes that 
m»te true happiness a gift true known ’ and a 9 
'a gorgeous plant immoderately forced, who-e 
beauty doth enchant.’ The significance of the 
Veda*, the hymn® to Varuna, the Puranm full of 
legend, historic tales and my Stic Manu’s laws, the 
Hindu Trinity — Brahma, Vishna and Siva, — 
Kriahi a are all p»>se 1 in btief renew The story 
of Qautama Uuddli®, his quest nfter Nirvana and 
his teaching® aie described in a fea telling verses, 
but perhips ihe beat part of the turrntive w that 
*bivh treat* of Asoka 1 pioua king, the mightiest 
of bis race,’ 1 whose name many a man still adorer, 
from fertile Volga’s banks to Nipon'® broken 
shore*.’ Hi* prnpagoidism of Buddhi-io, hi* 
pillars stid whets, -ill* unrivalled rhantie®, his 
sen ling • Mre-iooanr* afai, humanity to teach,’ 
•re referred to, with sympithy and in«ight The 
follow i ig lin-w about Asuka may well *«rtve as a 

Atoka's tplendid Dime like an impartial aun 
IVntwinl ahould ahed ita rata a» eastward it hat done. 
Since, well ’em ({eaten and fate in triumph could 
combine 

To plant a Bating creed in smallest PaletUoa . 

While Greece and Egypt, Tenia, India had poateated 
Their cults and myttenet ; a bcatn and manifest 
Morality tab! use, wa» by Atoka taught, 

Hitt Hindu emperor who although at last be brought 
Huiuelt to bfe Mcetic, still endures to-day 
The king that ear! wot dared for the whoU world to 
pray! 


• Peers versus People- 

Mr. Fredeiic Harrison iu a few telling senten- 
ces, in the Positivist Review for January, describes 
the significance of the struggle in England against 
the Peers He says Mr. Asquith has pledged to 
put an end to the claim of the Lords, which, if it 
can be made good, would deliver the people over 
to the rule of an oligarchy representing wealth, 
feudal rights, monopolies and class privilege in 
many forms This is not the only object of the 
present fight Another is the safeguarding of the 
freedom ot trade, cheap food and fair business, 
on which the country has thriven for more than 
sixty years of tariff reform. Mr Frederic 
Hamson tells us — y 

It IS , limply a plot concocted by needy landowners, 
uauuous traders greedy manufacturers, and crafty ad- 
venturers, to get laws passed by which they may con- 
trive to raise tho price of their own wares, and, by a 
system of backstairs and wholesale jobbery amongst 
nominee legislators, they may make things dear all round 
to the mass of the public And in a special degree, tba 
aim IS to tax food, bread, meat, eggs, butter, cheese, aod 
other necessaries of life, and to raise the price of all 
manufactures from home and abroad Bo that the plain 
Fngtish of Tariff Reform is, drawing more money out of 
the pockets of the millions id order to put it into tho 
pockets of the thousands. 

Sir Harrison asks the workmen to leBect — who 
to-day aro for Free Trade and who for tarifls. 
"Peers, capitalists ana greit employers aro all 
keen to sweeten the lives of the labourer by 
giving him leas to eat Liberal politicians, trades- 
unionist, socialists and sociologist* doubt if he 
gets enough to eat as it is, and they try to put 
part of the new taxation itqmred on Wealth and 
Luxury/iather tLan on Toil at d Thrift.” The fact 
is, *-®ya the writer, a delei mined effort is now 
being made to attack lepresentalive Government 
as a principle, for the first time after Hampden 
and Pym. "The most advanced of the Peere, 
Lords Cnrton, Milner and Cawdor, their political 
friends and press-backer^ boldly repudiate Gov- 
ernment by the elected of the people, and 
demand the rule c f hereditary and nominated 
magnates." 
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ii ludiaii Scko.il in charge of 


a ry scli-iol hour* in 
Emopetn teichetw. 

No pupil who has passed Standard IV will I* 
allowed to remain at an Elementary Indian 
School — Ind wit (Opinion 

Asiatics m Australia 

The fydney correspondent of the 7'»mec ot 
/iuIki writes: — 

The (jut- lion as to '* tin* rights of V-i if cv* " 
located in Australia ha* rwvtillv "i >ml m 
various ways III in** firrt pU«e the *'••> * 1 •- 
eliminated a i Uuap fr uu the 1>M Age !“• i *i It H 
which proiilctl for peiwi i»» to \si.ti«*, t •«» 
ground that it v owld have the i Ifei l of inducing 
them 1 1 itniiun in the oHiuti) iihim I > f i< uu n 
ii.g to their native laud At ami ate ini mm 
the Tn«Oii ill gel hy Setialm Slew .it and an»jt«d 
hy H< nat >r Millen on In) vlf nt the Cloven mint 
Senators, however. «r*n«ln no mean* united on the 
point, and it ins\ la* that the cln<t«* will )*> re in 
Mtte! in the Hall when it l« returned to the i th»r 
lli>ii«e, T«n Inhmr mw W|» (Henat'iin IVnrre 
an 1 Mfdffjf'f) held tint trie tdi nun itutcl mae «>» 
a perfectly }u»t me an l that it di 1 n l aff.-u the 
Vflute Australia j»dicy in the Jea*t, whila S r 
Albert CIjuI !, President of tl • V-nate, contended 
th« erne at. alien waa naturalised he nl.o'iM l>« 
tm*ed the »»m* *.* >ti)Uljf else, Sn.vtor Neill 
p'intid o it th«t if Aaiatica were not fun, p-i,. 
(ifi a they w< nil hat* ta le Jirovi le I f,>r it. chan 
Uhl a institute n». tn tl at tie result would lie 
who it tl e aacrr llnaenr, tiotwi'hx'nnJitjfr all 
these »e«*avr» rlij the tlvwehonl) not he elta in. 
"vied it sm »*rurk nut. ard A*i«tic*. i,»r* 
o pitted thnr worVu e <’sva. w,’l »^ij t„fc„ 
Seratir Pevire'a a la i-e an t i,t irn to tl eir k.th 
art km In New Z»»l*r. I An<‘.nlnt.t 

ran claim tl a ye- * on, an I tie awti tl>er» 

think »t ra'her rr'nr that Mane, wl o haj-r-r «-l 
la V*re »et*Vl in the rvrerwi wealth »1 odl he 
Arrtedw uiri'at l>cht r.e*T**ert*te-T». m the 
aa'nvtar# l*mr«vl*tfl Mr. rv»i: P . « 6 i it,, 


i to embrace nged 


Act may l-esofn amended f 
members of the Maori race. 

Anothei point tint has ju-t cropped up is 
whether Asiatic* si nil be allowed to ballot for 
land and **t»le down ns selector in our midst. 
The point aiose ovei the success of a Hindu in the 
Tww.l lliver district who b»Uot*‘d for 13 selec- 
tion* tint were thrown open by the Crown and 
cun ini of itio choicest bloik from 180 riwh* 
in it tied liy the Hindu’* rucccnj the residents got 
up a meeting which was largely attended, many 
bull-* h.jrjp present, at which nsolnlioi.s were 
cmitutiiiHfd) paa«c 1 prytesting iigninst Hindus 
hetiii; allowel to billot for or occupy land. A 
(>etition was signed hy 40 aulectnra and Bent nil 
mu tin* district, and will be forwmded to the 
Miniate* indue course, a. king that tlio law may 
lie aim tided in the way proposed. It ia doubtless 
very annoy it t*> a wool 1 !»> settler to bo prevent* 
el from obtaining lan 1 whether hy an alien or 
nnylxely <W,hu* it does not ni-ccss i lily follow he* 
'"'is** man happen* to be a Hindu that he has 
all the (Itidewirable f|Ua1ltlfn with which liO IS 
edited I y the aelectoia on the Tweed, and it 
hardly seems fair tint a ft llnw subject, scholia* 
awrrn *l|ep*nt.<* to the King, and who**"* relatives 
in Other fsrU of the Empire m»y have alien! their 
blood »n it« dt fenri , »h *nld be debarred from earn* 
H’K 1 i* living on the Uud simply Ix-eauaa hi" 
colour liaj pei.. to Im a little dilTercnt fintn O'lf 


Worley’s Indian Speeches. 


„ ^YV'” -l®^*** hfieeclifar JWH5. India* 
!U3^t f-p-eeh for V-r, K r -erh >t Arhrostli. Tl.* 

Of I.en r *L Indian Kkim, Admloi.tratlea. 
Uit.rt Ind.vna In U.» Tra. s.a.1 Kee.1 for I>forn. 

Jr ^odux.n ef Ird.a. hpawet, at the Civil herrloe 
'‘21Z , ,, ^ nrra The Forward Tohcy. 

rvk U I^vrd I-wrea*. TJi* U.r fln the Fronts. 
HCL’ \ ’r. 4 '.* A, »* «'• rcll T.xt of III. I)c*- 

"“ h - n 

> C.wwn Bvr, p,J, 


a A*. IS. 
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Mr Gandhi’s Third Jail Experience- 

The Tmm&al hero’s third jilt experience, 
narrated in simple but dignified language, in the 
January number of the Modem Rerxetr, has more 
than ordinary interest, coming as it does from 
the most famous ' passive resister ' of the modern 
world The details of the sufferings and the 
patience with which he submitted to the trials, 
have been set out for the express purpose 
of (honing nhat a passive resister ought to do in 
like conditions In Pretoria gaol, in March 1908, 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi requested the authorities to 
allow him to write to his wife which was grarted 
He wrote out a letter in Gujarati on which the 
the Deputy Governor endorsed that it should be 
written in English. '* I said my wife did not 
know English, and my letters were a source of 
great comfort to her, and that 1 had nothing 
•pecial to write in them " But that O Sheer persist 
«d and Mr. Gandhi refused to wute in English. 
On numerous occasions Mr. Gandhi complained 
to the jail authorities that ghee was not supplied to 
Indian prisoners And the same complaint was 
made regarding bread. The request was at first 
refused. But, after a time, both were supplied 
to Mr. Gandhi only. On learning that it was so, he 
refused to take them unless they were supplied to 
all Indian prisoners. After a month and-a half 
orders Were passed that wherever theie were many 
Indian prisoners, ghee should invariably be given. 

Mr, Gandhi had always been careful about hts 
health and he had told all passive resisters thit if 
they left the jail with the spoiled health, they 
would be wanting in the right spirit. “We most,” 
•ajs he, “ turn our prisons into palaces, so that 
when ) found my own health getting ruined, 1 felt 
apprehensive lest I should have to go out for that 
reason." Gradually, when the warders found that 
Mr. Gandhi, while fighting against the prison 
regulations, was obeying their orders unreservedly. 


they changed their condurt towards him and 
allowed him to do as he liked. Once, when Mr. 
Gandhi had to go to a Court as witness, he was 
manacled. He kept a book m his hands, and 
the warder thinking that he had done so for 
biding the fetters, suggested that he (Mr. Gandhi) 
might hold bis book in such a way as to conceal 
the handcuffs. “This made me smile,” says Mr, 
Gandhi, “as 1 was feeling honored in thus being 
manacled.” 


Mr. Gandhi thus sums up the lessons of passive 
resistance — 

1 calmly acquiesced in all the troubles, bodily given to 
me by the warder, with the result that, not only was I 
able to remain calm and quiet, but that he himself had 
to remove them in the end. If I had opposed him, my 
strength of mind would have become weakened, and I 
could not have done these more important things that I 
had to do, and in the bargain made him my enemy. 

My food difficulty also was solved at last because I re- 
sisted, and underwent suffering in the beginning. 

The greatest good I derived from these sufferings was 
that by undergoing bodily hardships, I could see my 
mental strength clearly increasing, and it is even now 
maintained. The eapenenee of tho last three months has 
left me more than ever prepared to unJergo all each 
hardships with ease. 1 feel that God helps such con- 
scientious objectors, and in putting them to the Ust, be 
only burdens them with such sufferings as they can 


Of his Tamil studies and his admiration of 
Tamilian passive resisters, he says : — 

VVhat the Tamils here done in the struggle no other 
Indian community has done, so I thought that if for no 
other reason than to show my sincere gratefulness to 
them, I should seriously read their books 8o I spent 
the last month in attentively studying their language. 
The more I studied the more I felt ill beauties. It m 
an loterestiog and sweet language, and from its con- 
struction nod from what I read, I saw that the Tamils 

r^rV'\ thelr “'i* 1 ' ,n th ® * nd «**" “°w, tn»ny 

intelhgent. Clever and wise persons. Agam, if there £ 


g. a. nates an & co. 
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news of the country and a section of the Press, on 
t!w other hand, deliberately di«eminates news 
calculate! to promote enmity between Europeans 
and Indians or to excite hatred towards Govern- 
ment and its officers. To the ignorant and 
credulous uinds offai il warnings of Editors, Pub- 
lishers, Proprietors and Punters of tho ollending 
papers would also lime a silutirj iflVit, and 
would piolnbly often saveihe nccessitj of public 
prosecutions which may possiblj do moie 1mm 
tlinn good, 

Tho Native States should prohibit all Club 
Libraries and other Institutions from subscribin'' 
to «ny pspirs or journals bth»ved to tie mstru- 
mcnUt m spreading sedition and officials subsenb 
ingor talcing tiTsuch literature should lx* told 
that they would bo looked upon with disfavour. 
I li iv, iiij.lK UVen Uie inm.tive ,n On, nMUr 
nrj ]n\. i-i.m.) orit- I4 t 0 t| w t ,ir,ct. 

1 «l.o inclmoit t„ t1„„ k 
■ptalo-s often disguised as Banjans ftr0 nt) . 
B.Uli.J tkoiounM, .. tl„, ,|,ool.| I*. so,,, 

p.r.»«. .lot,].! Ml,.., I t, 0 „ 1’iovtnc, 
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in India it is diJcnll for n 


■* to know v 


is being raid or written about us in different puts 
of India in the vaiious English and Vernacular 
newspipos nnd in many cases aril for obvious 
reasons it is often very desirable that Chiefs and 
their Durbars should be fully posted about such 
comments, criticisms or attacks. Owing also to the 
diversity of languages and other difficulties it i« 
practically impossible for them to collector get hold 
on all such articles, etc , or then translations. The 
knowledge of the ciiticUms and comments diicct- 
ed against the Govern mint of India many of 
which vc know to be vilely unfair would also be 
of adv intage to us, and possibly of some use to 
Govei nmci t also when in some cases we might be 
able to refute the same, should it bo within our 
powci to do so, and at the same time, it would 
kerp us acquainted with the state of the political 
atmosphere in British India, 
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Artificial Silk. 

Tlio manufacture cf artificial bilks w a bruiu.li 
of trade tbit is gradually undergoing more or levi 
important changes, ami the progre*s bung n-ile is 
well in step with lime. The introduction of oho 
, modification of the process brirtga tilth it nlbo 
ther modifications and lliui alter itions must 
continually bo made France and Belgium, nboie 
all other countries, have paid most partitulu 
attention to the manufactuung of art field silks, 
and so far with most success Iloweier, the 
means at hand for prepaung the piaduit vaiy 
Somewhat widely, and even yet cxpenencohas not 
definitely pointed in mntkcd degree to any ono 
method as being the best of all There is still 
room far improvement. 

In the earlier stages of the manufailuie of niti 
ficial silk iclisnco was placed upon the use of 
dried nitrocellulose, acted upon with akohohr 
ether for its conversion to collodion, which was 
spun out by the wet way to thread of the desired 
thickness. This method shortly gave place to 
Chardon net's method of spinning dry from the 
hj -irate of pyroxidine I .iter a nitrocellulose whs 
produced which contained much less water in 
combination (as low as 6 to 10 per cent), which 
lcct itself much more readily to the pioce»s of 
spinning. In the dry method of spinning, contact 
of the di«aolved product with the atmocpheie ns it 
emerges from the capillary spinning tube efIVcta 
instantaneous coagulation and the formation of 
the thread. 

Practical experience seems to have demonstrat- 
ed that nitrocelluloso under twelve per cent, of 
water does not easily suffer solution in the alcoho- 
lic ether, and the threads formed fiotn it are in- 
ferior in several qualities On the other hand 
for tho proper production of the collodion, serious 
disadvantages arise hy tho u*o of a nitrocellulose 
containing as much as 27 per cent, of water. In 
this case a loss in lustre is very evident, and diffi- 
culties ate met with in spinning. Observation of 
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these Tacts has led to the conductingof aserics of ex- 
periments with nitrocellulose* containing amount* 
of water vary ing from one to thirty-three per 
cent. Toerk, of Brussels, has stated with regard 
to this view of the matter that the best results all 
round are obtained by using one containing from 
12 to 20 per cent, of water. Pittenet, o 
Lyons, remarks that by dissolving nitrocellulose 
in acetone, a collodion is produced which ap- 
proaches in general appearance very nearly to the 
collodion from alcoholic other, and, having a 
t-innlar degree of viscosity, Bubmits to spinning in 
mum tho same way, but the fibres yielded have a 
different nature, in that they are somewhat 
opaque and not quite ns lustrous. This draw- 
back, however, can bo overcome very largely hy 
the supplementary use of a certain quantity of 
sulphuric acid. 

Bengal Industrial Association- 
The Committee of tho Association for tho 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Educa- 
tion of Indians, Calcutta, has resolved to form 
an Association of nil tho Manufacturers of Bengal 
will, the following objects; — 

1. To Becure co operation among various fac- 
tories. 2. To push the sales of articles manu- 
factured by these factories. 3. To secure mutual 
help 4. To avoid the closing of factories which 
have met with failures in the beginning. 5. To 
secure proper financing of lonnjidi manufacturing 
companies G. To try to pi event bogus compan- 
ies from being atai tod. 7. To secure that fac- 
tories are staitcd on pioper business lines. 

St eel -Trunks and Boxes- 

The manufacture of steel-trunks and boxes is 
‘coming into great favour, A series of industrial 
and agricultural exhibitions have been held in such 
centres as CUinsuraU Basbirhst, lUraset, Kassim* 
baisr, Jesaore end Khulna, and thesu are report- 
ed to have aroused the keenest interest. 
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The Hon Mr. Dadabboy on the Press Bill* 


The Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy euid — My Lord, 

Ihe Bill before «s m irks Another step in the 
repressive policy that ha* unfoi Innately been 
followed during the past three years, and form* a 
part of a senes of measures taken tilth the object, 
which has the sympathy of every loyal Indian, cf 
suppressing sedition and anarchy. It 1* a matter 
of poignant grief to us all that such a restrictive 
measure should be almost syncl.tonuus with the 
introduction of the largest administrative reform 
undertaken since British occupation, and should 
funbei be associated with the honoured name of 
* Pro Consul who hss broadened the basis of 
British Indian Administration such a* has never 
Wn attempted before Free Press, Mj Lord, 
the earlier history of the country notwithstanding 
is now after such long enjoyment a valued institu- 
tion iq India, and aDy,the least encroac-bmentupcn 
ngnU, wh itevei the pressure under which it is 
. made, is viewed with some little »u«pieiou and 
disappointment by the people The Bill can there- 
fore never be a popular measure, and will fall to 
evoke the enthusiastic suppoi t cf the country 
Which the Hon'ble mover apparently expects 
Bat the people fully realise the gravity of the 
difficulties which biset the Government at the 
P'esent moment; they aro as much anxious as 
the Government for the ei adication ol an evil 
that premises to involve the good and the bad, 
the g-nlty and the innocent, in one common rum 
All Baid, My Lord, educated India is anxious for 
continuance, nay the permanence, of British 
Suzerainty, The highest dictates of policy and self- 
i°t«rrst prompt their loyalty to the British Raj; 
•tthe same timo they are actuated by a natural 
deaita for improvement, ami they rely upon con- 
* Delivered at the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 


stitutionil methods for the realisation of their 
hopes. In these circu instances they can have no 
interest in the subversion of law and order. They 
are whole liMrtolly with Government in their 
efforts at the maintenance of these But unfor- 
tunately they do not see eyo to eye with Govern- 
ment as regards the nodus operand!, and they re- 
gard the Bill under discussion as likely to defeat 
its own object, by rousing the suspicions cf the 
people, by alienating their sympathies, and by 
giving a t indie to seditionists for secret vilifica- 
tion of the Government. 

My Lord, for the Honourable Sir Herbert 
Risley 1 have the greatest respect. We all 
admire his scholirship ; we gladly acknowledge 
his large and varied administrative experience. 
But lie will permit me to say that Austrian author- 
ities and the policy of the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany are the least calculated to secure a 
populu support to the measure. Indian* are the 
Litizeus of the British Empire, the most progres- 
sive Empire in the world , and they have been 
taught by their rulers to regard the free institu- 
tion* of that noble Empire as the wisest means 
of nationul development and national advance- 
ment, and us object* well worthy of, patriotic 
pursuit What therefore a 1 utkward Continental 
country does or does not do is beside the mark. 
The narrow policy of such a country can never 
serve us a model for the enlightened British ad- 
ministiator Besides, ,f Um comparison between 
India nod Austria be so <lo*e, why cannot India 
have the same s,rt of J*irl Lament 'which 
Austria bus? The people may inquire if 
Austria has any su< h rip -cial electorates a* we 
have now come to have. 

It is at least questionable if the new measure 
will attain its ambitious object,—* the major, the 
vital, the all-important object of curing a grove 
evil The laws recently •passed have admittedly 
failed to suppress anarchy. The present BUI is 
brought forward as a supplementary measure, 
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greater when ths ejjinrt of oil-bearing seeds 
capable of yielding valuibla oil-cakes is taken into 
account. The export of oil -healing seeds reached 
in the same year the aggregate of ovei 169 lakhs 
In other words, the annual drain on the lands of 
this Presidency by the withdrawal of minutes 
from tlio countiy is probably about two cioies of 
rupees. The remedy foi this aenous state of 
affairs lies in the more extended use in Indit of 
native manures, such as bone meat and bone-pio- 
ducts, oil-c-ikes and fish manures. If it pajs the 
farmers of Japan and Australia to buy the fish 
and bone mnnure of Indn and p »y the cost cf 
conveying it thousands of miles to those countries, 
it must be still more profitable for the tumors 
of this country tu retain it here for their own use> 

Cotton Seed Selection. 

Mr. It. C. Wood, Deputy Directer of Agri 
culture, Northern Division, has contributed a use 
fill and valuable article to the Madras Agri 
cultural Calender on the improvement of crops by 
seed selection. He obsencs Hint in a field <if 
transplanted paddy some of tho plant* will show 
more side shoots thin others, even though all 
have the same amount of space and water. This 
is due Id good and bad seeds lieing sown indiffer- 
ently together. But if we tike seeds from the 


separated from the red which is an inferior 
cotton. From this white cotton seed next year 
was grown a field the crop of which showed a 
marked improvement in quality. But upon more 
careful examination of the crop, it was found that 
there were differences even in these white cotton 
plants. Some plants produced more bolls than 
others, some plants ripened earlier than othars: 
some plants spread out their lower branches so 
that they Bailed on the ground and the lint got 
dntied, while otlieis grew tall and shapely with 
heavily Udun branches and n pyramidal shape: 
others again became thin and produced long Up- 
right steins bearing veiy few bolls. From this 
it was clear that further nnd more careful selec- 
tion would have to be made. So to each of the 
big, strong, healthy nnd propei ly branched plants 
a small cloth bag was tied, a number was gired 
and the lint picked from each plant nnd that 
alone was put into each bag. Thus at the end of 
the season were obtained a number of bep 
each containing tho pioduce of n single plant. 
Then during the hot weather each of the bags 
were carefully examined. Tho seed and the lint 
were separately weighed. Out of about ISO bags 
fifty showing tlie highest weight of lint were re- 
tained and the lint of these w.»s then examined 


good plant only for sowing tho crop next 
year, there will be a gieul improvement. In the 
Nandyal Agricultural station a series of expeti- 
ments in the selection of cotton seeds were per- 
formed. The cotton crop in the Knitnxd District 
is generally a mixture of red and white cotton. 
The plants which produce these two varieties of 
cotton dtffer considerably in appearance, the red 
being tall and thin with short branches and 
tho white, bushy wiU» !»ng hint rl.es Any 
mixture of cotton* in this way will not fetch a 
good price, for a mixed lint is very difficult to 
spin and weave by machinery. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the cotton should be all of one and 
the Sam* sort. So tho white cotton was carefully 


for colour, for strength and for evenness of 
stnple. Only 12 bags which stood this test, were 
finally chosen and were sown next season in single 
lines one to each bug, Uiat i«, to each of I** 4 
yeai a plants. This systematic process of elimina- 
tion of the had and selection of the good has pro- 
duced tho most marked results. A similar 
method for tho improvement <,f An y other rr«p 
may be utilised with much ndvi*,l»<-« 
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limititiins.thit yearning for antinomy which is 
likely to bo mistaken for sedition Ti uer words 
have not been mud than nkit fell from Lird 
Motley on the oc« itsion of introducing the Reform 
Scheme into the Hou*e < f JjjHs — 

Supposing \au abolish fieedort of the Press or 
sj-pen I it, that will not end the business \ou 
wilt lists to shut up aehojls end colleges , for 
whet would be the use of suppressing newspspeis, 
if) undo not shut the •"bools and colleges Nor 
will that he *11. You will hw« to stop the print- 
ing of unlicensed books. The possession of a 
copy of Milton or Buike, or M»c»uUj, or of 
Bright's speeches, unduly that flashing »u«) of 
writers and orators who are the gloiy of our 
gl and, our noble English tongue — the p ^session 
of one of theso books will, on this peculiar and 
puerile notion of Govei nmeiit, be like the po»s<a- 
sion of a bomb, and we shall have to direct ilie 
passing of an Explosive Books Act All this and 
its venous sequels and complements make a 
policy if you plsise But after such a policy 
hud produced a mute, sullen, muzzled, life less 
India, we could Uirdly call it, as we do now, the 
brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown 

1 admit, my Lord, certain journals having 
incited the youth of the country to violence, but 
it is not for the suppression of them that the Bill 
has been introduced. They can he and are dealt 
with under the previous Acts The more violent 
among them have already been suppi eased While 
the piesent measure will not affect them it will 
cause heartburning among the whole people. 
‘Secmity,’ in the criminal administration of the 
country, has ugly association, and no one can be 
expected to submit to that preventive trcitmenl 
without feelings of humiliation. English precedents 
in this matter are an unsafe guide In India, the 
people are sensitive to a degree. Treatment 
which will not elicit comment in England might 
give serious offence to the Indian. The popular 
irritation will be there, and might unhappily 
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further aggravate the evil. The expediency of 
the me isure after all is pioblemattcal. 

So far about the policy. The details, too, 
are not wholly satisfactory. The grounds on 
wluiit action may be taken against offending 
p- per* are, I i espect fully submit, too wide and 
compieliensive to allow of free Joint fuU criticism 
of the nets of Magistrates and Judges. It is 
doubtful if the effect of such criticism can be 
entirelv free from n tinge of disaffection. Besides, 
the provincial pipers wiMi small working capital 
will be at the mercy of the Subordinate Executive. 
The Local Government, it is true, has the initia- 
tive, but in practice Magistrates will Jaigely influ- 
ence the decision A. demand for security, against 
which there is no appeal to any tribunal, will 
uiean closure in their case The exercise of the 
right of appeal to the High Court AgainRt forfei- 
ture, valuable a-s it is, in their case will be beset 
with difbculties which not many will be able to 
surmount So far as tins aspect of the Bill is 
concerned, the mam objection is that it substitutes 
Executive action foi Judicial trial, and in effect 
shifts the onus probandi ns regards meuts from the 
prosecution to the defence A journalist is at first 
in a rnannei convicted of eedition.and then if he can 
establish his innocence before the highest tribunal, 
his stain can he removed, and he can be allowed 
to ply Ins trade This is incompatible with the 
enlightened jnuspia lence that has foi a century- 
and a half impregnated and ennpbled the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in this country. 

My Lord, people also regret it has not been 
possible foi Government to allow the country 
moie time for a free discussion of a measure of 
.-port Th. non'blB mov.r h„, „ mmd . d 
Urn Council ,h M 

Bill have been taken verbatim flora Act IX of 
1818 11 tb, p,0« d „„ 

.! followed ,be„ ho, .1„„, 

followed on this orraamn , 

ccasion, m disregard of 

the salutary principle laid down by the Hoo’ble 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN GERMAN! 

In the matter of technical training of yulsaftei 
their elementary *choold(«ja are o\er Geimeny 
makes considerable provision The tchoola of 


Technical education for this purpose was defined 
as («) the study of the scientific methods and 
principles underlying the practice of any handi- 
craft, industry, or profession, and (i) the applica- 
tion of these methods and principles to the 
handicraft, industry, or profession in question. 
Law, medicine, engineering, forestry, and veter- 


Mnnich, for example, affoul testimony to the c ire- 
ful attention that is paid by the education authoi 
itics to giving such girls a thorough training in 
domestic economy In the continuation schools of 
that city, with It* population of lather noie than 
half a million, tlieie are neatly twelve thousand 
girls between the age a of thirteen and sixteen, of 
whom tlueo thousand five hnndicd attend all day 
long, one thousand live hundied for tin touts 
weekly, end the remaining seven thousand for 
threw hours weekly. Although time me schools 
of different kinds with some variation in the sub- 
jects taught, one lending concern, to give such 
teaching as will make the girls moie efficient 
mothers and housewives, is common to all alike. 

The minimum course extends over tlnee years and 
includes practical instruction in ccokeiy, togetliei 
with lessons in tho management of clothing, fcoil, 
and money, and in the other duties of tho house- 
hold, in the biirging up of children, and in the 
duties of women to the State. 

bciiola names tor Indians. 

The Secretary to the Government of Hengel has 
issued the notification with refeience to technical 

achoKrships for Indiana in which it is stated: 

In tho jeer 1001, llis Majesty's Secretary 0 f 
Slato for India sanctioned as a provisional meagure 
the institution of a reitnin number of scholar- 
ships tenable by natives of India, in Europe or 
. America. Tho purpose cf these scholarships was 
to provide for mtives of India that higher techni- 
cal education which might qualify them to wrist in 
promoting rusting native industries and develop- 
ing new industries, wherever this might bo possible. 


inaiy science, being nlic.ady provided for, were 
not included among the subjects to ho studied by 
tho holders of the technic il scholarships, nno agri- 
culture was excluded from tho scope of tho 
scheme. 4 

The Government of India have decided to award 
during the year 1910, one scholarship to 
province, p.ovided that the Locil Government or 
Adnuiustiation concerned lms a suitable candidate^ 
to nominate, and that its losommendation is sub- 
mittfco m accordance with the piinciples which are 
stated in paragraph 5 below, and that the indnstiy 
to be studied is either already developed oi in the 
process of development. 

It may, howevei. happen that owing to the 
ilerith of eligible caulhUtis in ceitalti provinces 
two or more scholarships may on occasion be avail- 
able for allotment to other piovlnces. If, thee®; 
fore, a Local Government is in a position to 1 fcom- 
mend confidently more than one candidate, such 
lecommcndation may be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India. In such cases the candidates 
need not necessai ily bo selected for the same 
industry. 

As regards tho current year, it has been decid- 
ed, after consultation with representative of the 
mercantile and industrial communities that one 
candidate will, if possible, be recommended for a 
scholarship in connection with power-loon weav- 
ing, finishing, and dyeing 
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MEDICAL. 

TIXB IDEAL rilYSICIA’? 

The ideal physician, say b Dr. F. Cuthelin, a 
lecturer in the Paris school* of medicine, in the 
litem d« 3/oij, must have what he call* six 
'* moral senses "—those of duty, lesponsibiltty, 
hindness, manual thill, beauty, and MUttality. 

Bays the writer: 

41 The tense of duty toward the patient » the 
very first requisite in a doctor. This sense can 
arise only from a positive and innate altruism, or 
love of one's fellow cientures — a quality similar to 
that which moves the hospital nur«e to devote liei 
life to the care of the stricken. There can be no 
personal sensitiveness nor lack cf interest »n 
details, as against an absorbing curiosity tbat 
complicated cases mouse And yet, with all this 
senso of duty, which calls for extreme goodness or 
sensitiveness of heart, ho must not ehow a trace 
of emotion when his duty calls him to operate 
on a McKinley, a Carnot, or a Frederick 11. In 
the profession the word equality Ins certainly 
found a lasting place No mutter how far he may 
have gone in his profession, or how rich ho may 
have become, if he possess this senso of duly in 
his beat he will die an activo member of his pro- 
fession, uulossold age prevents him fiom working. 

“ In the matter of responsibility ft doctor must 
follow the tuiditionnl advice ; namely, to do as he 
ought to do, no matter what the issue. No doctor 
can bo held responsible for results that are indc 
pendent of his ze il, and to limit his action by 
undue legislation is to put a stop to scientific 
medical piogress. As for the senso of kindioss 
it is certain that the age of the brutal turgeon 
has gone by. There may ba occasions when it is 
desirable, On account of a surviving family, to tell 
n patient tbat his end is approaching. But in the 
generality of cases, to pretend to see recovery in a 
patient is often effective, and is always kind. 


“The proper sense of manual skill in a physician 
is founded on reflected audacity; that is to say, 
an audacity bom of a sincere wish to succeed, 
and of common 6ensc. Bold doctors are fre- 
quently charactci ired ns innovators. It is 
incontestable, nevertheless, that many of these 
doctors prove the greatest. Boldness is fre- 
quently the diffeience between tbe clever nod 
conscientious surgeon and the simple operator or 
dissector who has grown bold through indifference. 
And yet the surgeon's ‘nerve’ must always be 
kept in check by his prudence. That prudence 
must depend much on his intuition, without which 
a doctor is a public calamity. Judgment and 
correct intuition must bo a part of his equipment. 
His sense of beauty must really be a sense of the 
artistic, an anxiety to execute with neatness and 
celetity ; without these no operation can be said 
to be correctly done, either from tho point of 
view of medical science or from t’hnt of the 
patient. But, above nil things, a doctor must 
be good in the sense of his possessing good moral 
qualification. Ilia social role, therefore, becomes 
of the grevtest importance.” 

ALL-INDIA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

With the object of forniing an association fur 
the piotection of the interests of the Medical men 
in India and also of advancing the interest of 
medical science, a Conference of the leading 
doctors was held rocontly in Calcutta. 

•After mature deliberation it was resolved to 
form nt once r Bengal branch of the AU-Indim 
Medical Association for promoting tho medical 
science, tlie maintenance of tho honour and the 
protection of the inteieeta of the medical profession 
in India by the aid of *U or any of t i 10 f 0 l- 
lowing provisions- («) Periodical meetings of 
the Aasociatior. and of the profession generally, 
(b) the publication of a journal. A Provisional 
Committee consisting 0 f the most distinguished 
Med, cal men in Calcutta was also formed. 
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Thi EacLal Bar Sinister in South Africa 
The Indian Interpreter, a religious end ethical 
quarterly, edited by the Her N Macnicol, V a , 
end the Rev. A. Robertson, V A , says — 

The same race that has marshaled India so 
f»T towards self-government and self respect seems 
in South Africa to he refusing to its people the 
possibility of ever sharing in tho ughiaof citizens, 
or even of sharing along with them m the oi.linaiy 
rights of men. Those who desire the elevation 
of the people of this Und are «.evei wear> of 
pointing out to them that that can never he until it 
ceases to he the case that in Indie the mem nr in of 
certain castes, for no cause but their birth within 
these castes, are in a position of perman- nt dis- 
ability and contempt. To see how tho«e 1 nntnuch 
aUes,' however high their chaisettr and however 
great their ability, are reckoned to be polluted, 
»ie banished beyond the bounds of the village or 
of the assembly, are finally leharred Irom pr-> 
gress and from privilege, fills the enlightened 
foreigner with amazement and with di«gnst But 
where now is there n place for his indignation 
and for his rebuke if it be the case lh»t his own 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa have marked 
m the same manner with a Mr sinister, on no 
grounds but those of birth, all those who are of 
Asiatic race! It is well, no doubt, that one 
•houtd seek to understand the point of view of 
those who seem to have so far departed from 
Britain's great traditions aa the fo*ter- mother of 
*o many people We are reminds l by a corres- 
pondent in South Africa who u certain!) no enemy 
of freedom and no racial bigot, not to judge the 
question too hastily, or without recognizing the 
P*»nt of view of those immediately coicemed. 
Re reminds us that South Africa has ita own racial 
Problems of a eery intricate sort Those, aet 
huill up a stable community in the midst 


of barbarism do not want mnre race trouble 
than they are inevitably confronted with .... A few 
whites, islanded in an ocean of blacks, are natur- 
ally t*mp***d t-i be impatient when other coun- 
tries complicate the situation Mr. Gandhi, he 
informs u«, ngn**, tint not more than six Indians 
per year shoal i b • atmittol, and in seeking to 
obtain adwlroian for that numhci they are sup- 
ported by a conaidirahle mass of Christian opinion, 
the idev being that the limited entry conserves the 
principle of freedom What this Ixaty of opinion 
seeks— though in this it has been ns yet unsuccess- 
ful-la that though the number admitted ahull be 
limited, the limitation shall not be bvsed on racial 
grounds No doubt, ns our correspondent remarks, 

‘ the struggle is thus now a fairly theoretical 
affair,' but the principle involved is surety on6 
that goes down to the deepest roots of freedom 
and of humanity So long as such a racial bar is 
recognized -as ,t is recognized also in the set of 
Ui un-to long those to whom that recognition 
appears to be the very negation or Christianity 
Cannot rest from their labour to secure that it 
shall be purged from the statute-book of a people 
that calls itself Christian 

Bestriding Edncation. 

The new K-guhu.ona fer the conduct of Govern- 
ment SthooU m Natal contain the following 
paragraph, referring to Ind.an and Coloured 


No Native, Ind.an or Coloured children are to 
be admitted to schools other than tho-o specially 
provided for them 1 

x- p,p,l Who „ 1C 

i—m.m .t . echo! for Coloured dnlilren 

No fife .chnl.r. h. dl„ UM X ; nli 
over the age of fourteen yean, W1 ii i * P 

... ... , _ y Wl11 be permitted 

to attend any Government School for Indians 

" “ S ' 1 '” 1 ”" J '' E»r"P«» teacher. 

w r 1 "”' “ «» "fn.l.r.1 S, 'll.br, . 

Primary School, b . u „^, ,, 
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TUG LESSONS OF A K1SC. 

The King's training oa a diplomat whs veiy 
carefully looked after by Queen Victoin, who 
saw that liii memory was well trained und tlmt 
he was thoroughly conversant with man) fouigti 
languages from the da) a of lu* youth In his bo) - 
hood, on Her instructions, the King was made to 
repeat to his tutor every night before going to 
bed tho names of the people ho h»d met during 
the day, and the circumstances under which he 
had past them. 

When one hundred delegates of the Interna- 
tional Association of Academies visited Windsor 
in 1201, His Majesty shook each delegate hy the 
hand and spoke cordially to him in his own lan- 
guage. On tho same occasion ho exhibited an in- 
tim.ito krowledge cf chemistry and scientific mat- 
ters. French he speaks like a native. This was 
curioualy ill nitrated some )cais 8 goat a pmftte 
dinner in Paris, when M Loubet read a carefully 
prepared little speech . whereas King Ldwerd got 
up and rattled off a breeay little address, , 1,0 ,n 
French, absolutely impromptu. 

At the age of sixty one, *«)« M.A P ,” King 
Edwaid began to study that difficult Wgu-.-e 
Hindustani, and with such effect that at a review of 
Indian Troops at Buckingham Palace he addressed 
tho soldiers fluently in their native tongue. 


sin. k. c. oirrs ov muecLr 

K - W. ".l-lloM! 
the ..uik.rt, of D,cc.i . W 

of hi* eiicccss in life, the Hon'ble Mr. K. C 
Cupta spoke a* folio wr;~ 

Dr. Roy, in speaking, 1 referred to me i t 
terms which I can only regard as theexagg eriW 
appreciation of a dear friend. He ( 

pointed appeal in one respect and ho l,a« Bl ,ke> 
mo to tell you the secret of whatever little suecJ 
I may have achieved in this life. You will p, r 


don mo for this personal • digression because I 
introduced at tho instance of my friend whoso 
request is like n command to me. I will tell you, 
in tho first place, that any success that I have 
achieved is due to luck And I had the good for- 
tune to bo boi n of parents both of whom were 
exetnpl iry in every respect. Secondly, I was bless- 
ed with a wife who was a helpmate to me in tho 
truest sense of the world. She relieved me of all 
caies of my life nnd set me free in the pursuit of 
my studies ned Ihe performance of my official work. 
In the second piece, what I have to say is that 
while carrying on the various duties’ that' tavo 
been entrusted to me from time to time, tiie one 
principle I have observed and to which I attribute 
my success is that whenever I have been given 
anything to do, I have done it to the best of my 
ability. It is often said that our countrymen arc 
apt to shirk work and that their senso of duty is 
not always strong, hut I I'Avs always made it a 
po.nt as far as I could, to’’do what I have under- 
taken to do to the best cf my povvors. To tho 
)oung friends, whom I see mum! me tilts after- 
noon, my request is that they will observe that 
prirciplo and I fed smo from my own experience 
that they will not nuct with a fnilunJ. 


Sumnti T. C. Knlyani Amins, the talented wif< 
if V 10 we ^'hnown MaUynUm scholar, Mr. T. K 
Krishna Menoo, hna been elected a member o 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Creat Britain. Shi 
“ lh ° L ’ !ltur of t,ie ^rada MalayaUm a month 
y magsrine conducted in the interests of lh, 
t> .Inlabar and has been doing gi eat servio 

to the cause of f etn ale education. 


, Khan Bahadur S. M it.j; . . , , 
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Sedition in Native States. 

In August last Lord Minto addre«sed a letter 
to tie Nizam of Hyderabad and at the same timo 
wrote similar letters to the other Ruling Pnnces 
to India on the subject of SeJtticn in the coun 
try. Replies were received from the Suin' an d 
the Rulers of I\ota, Bhopal, Bnndi, Oudht, Dei as, 
Tout, TaoJa, Ratlain, Kishangarh, Udaipur, Knsh 
®>ir, Dholpur, Rewah, Jodhpur, Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior and Bikaoir ; and tho conespondence i-. 
pibliihed in a Special Gazette. 

LETTER TO THE XIZ4M 

The Viceroy’s letter to the Niemu ' ttn * s 
follows ■— . 

Simla the 6tli August, 1909 — Fiom the Viec- 
ro I snd Governor-General of India to His High- 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad. Beginning with 
the usual compliments His Lordship wiote — 
No* that seditious people have endeavoured to 
spread their nefarious doctrines in several of the 
Native States of Indie, I feel that it is desirable 
tosldress Your Highness on the subject As 
those doctrines are subversive of internal peaco 
snd good Government the matter is one in which 
the interests of the Government of India and the 
Ruling Princes in India are identical and Your 
Highness will, I am confident, agree with me that 
't u appropriate tlmt we should exchange opinions 
°n the subject with a view to mutual co operation 
•gainst a common danger. For although in Your 
Highness* dominions there is no serious cause for 
wixiety at present, a result mainly due to the 
«tion of Your Highness in dealing with seditious 
toinifestations, I feel that the time has come when 
** may advantageously concert measures and pre- 
pare a policy to exclude effectually {editions ngi- 
hlios. It is very true that in such a matter to 
h* forewarned is to be forearmed. I wish to *s- 
•ure Your Highness that I do not contemplate or 
e< tonsel the adoption of any general rules or gener- 


al course of action. The circumstances of differ- 
ent States vary so greatly, the Treaty relations 
winch unite them to the Paramount Power are so 
diverse that any general policy would create end- 
less difficulties, even were a general policy desira- 
ble Your Highness \a ill probably agiee with me 
that eacli State must work out its own policy with 
reference to local conditions Should it bo neces- 
sary to combine in some matters, such as in circu- 
lating information and the surveillance of indivi 
duals suspected of propagating sedition, I shall 
still be firmly of opinion thnt each State should 
deal with its own problems But mj advice in 
regard to the policy to be adopted is likely to be 
sought and I should greatly value a full and 
frank expression of Your Highness ’ opinion as 
to the measures which will be effectual in keeping 
out of Native States the insidious evil of Bedition 
and tho manner in which I could assist towards 
this end. I feel confident that Your Highness, 
the old and valued Ally of the British Govern- 
ment, will gladly help me with your wi«e and ex- 
perienced advice. 

The replies of the Chief, run into many pages 
of the Gazette. They show the keenest sense of 
loyalty, together with confidence i n Lord Minto, 
and gratitude for his policy tow ards Indian Rulers! 
It is not possible to quote them all at length. 
the xizim’s ECCCESTIOXS. 

In the course of his reply the Nizam makes the 
following suggestions 

* The Government of India as well as the Pro- 
vincial Governments and Indian Durbars should 
as often as posable issue Press renmum,,*,, fo ' r 
the purpose Of officially contradicting or correcting 
false allegations, exaggerated reports and call upon 
the newspapers that publish such things t 0 pnnt 
, formal contradiction, or correction as directed. 
It is no longer safe or desirable to treat with 
Silent contempt any perverse statement which is 
publicly made, because the spread of education, on 
the one hand, has created general interest in the 
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' Mysore maharaja's reply. 

The Maharaja of My so ie says he is firmly deter 
mined to prevent sedition entering Mysore and 
writes: — 'As regards seditions wiitings in the 
newspapers I have armed myself by means of the 
Mysore Newspaper Regulation with ample and 
on restricts! powers, to prevent the circulation 
through the press' of an irchical and seditious 
propaganda among my subjects. I ventuie to 
observe in this connection that the distinguishing 
features of the above Regulation is the complete 
power which it gives to the Executive Government 
my Stats, to deal with the evil, against 
which the Regulation is aimed From my 
point of view it seems a cardinal error in a 
country like India to tie the hands of the Execu- 
tive in dealing with the seditious pre»s and to 
allow the tediou’, sober, end expensive machinery 
of th# Courts of Law to decide the question of 
fact whether or not a particuln newspaper is 
seditious and should he sn ppressed It is, I coneider, 
essential that the Executive Government should 
liaaea freo hand to deal promptly and vigorously 
with seditious journalism without any intei ference 
from the Courts of Law and I earnestly coir mend 
this prominent feature of the Mysoro Regulation 
to Your Excellency’s consideration I may con- 
clude this portion of my argument by assuring 
\ our Excellency that I have found this Regula 
tion a most useful and efficacious wen pun against 
Sedition The attacks that have been made in the 
press upon the legislation in question have caused 
me no concern ; for I feel that it is only the actual 
evil-doers who will be affected by the new 1 »w and 
that no really loyal subject need apprehend that 
b<s legitimate rights will be in any measure cur- 
tailed thereby. I am convinced that the Regal \- 
twn was a a iso and most necessary measure, and I 
have no intention of modifying it." 


THE RAJA OF DEWAS. 

The Rajt of Dewas says theie are many news- 
papers which ought to be stopped at onca and says 
Indian papers have reached a stage when they 
cannot be allowod to be published without more 
control, because they have been a source of the 
greatest harm He applies the same remark to 
pamphlets and books, and with regard to summary 
trials and political punishments. His Highness 
adds : — It is in my opinion very necessary that 
seditious offences bemg political offences they may 
bo disposed of in a summary method and much 
publicity to the proceedings may be stopped 
because this for nothing creates misunderstandings 
and gives room for unnecessary criticism. This 
may be extended practically throughout British 
India by the Paramount Government of India 
and by the Ruling Princes of nil the Native 
States throughout their territories. In this connec- 
tion it must be stated that, whenever possible and 
advisable, the Political Law on the Imps of Act III, 
of 181S may be enfoiced in more instances and 
offenders may either be deported to other places 
from then own native places or kept in local jails 
till further oiders when it is thought proper to 
release them I Uy great stress on these two points 
and feel confilent that, though they may appear 
arbitrary to soma to start with, yet, tlieso methods 
of dealing with political offenders in India are 
quite suited to the country and the people and 
may prove of immense help to the British Govern- 
ment and to the Native States in the end. 

MAHARAJAH OF OWAUOJL 

Th, M.h.raj.h of Gmliot !n •lUMo, to lb, 
a,l.cc, „„a K „ rily lh , mgu lh< 

formation of Vigilance Committees composed or 
lenders of different communities, and savs he 
intends to form them in bis State. 
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noutds irnil no Utters were needed to represent 
them. The fWi», which contains a number of 
Western words of Arabic or Persian roots, way 
require the representation of these sounds and 
representations have been already invented for uso 
in Hindi dots being placed below the correspond- 
ing Davanagri letters. 

The greatest advantage, however, of the S«ns- 
kritic alphabets is that the names of the Utters are 
also the sounds they represent, and each lettei , as 
its name implies, represents a single and separate 
sound. As soon as you learn a Sanskritic alphabet, 
you learn at once to read The combinations of 
vowel sounds with consonants do not also piesent 
any difficulties and the combinations of consonants 
represent sounds of successive Utters without inter- 
mediate vowel sounds No consonant can be 
pronounced without the help of a vowel sound 
and the Sanskritic alphabets have only one vowel 
to help pionunciation, i. e , t (4) at the end You 
have the name le for B or etn for if , in the 
Roman, and nlif for 1 1 (A) in the Aiabic One 
has not to learn the language before being able 
to read the Sanskrit or any Sanakritic language, 
but you must learn the English l-irguage 
^ before you can read English and the Arabic 
and Persian before being able to rend books 
in those languages. Sir Erskine Perry liss, 

' therefore, pertinently observed in his Preface 
to fAe Notei of Oriental Cases : “ The per- 
fection of a written character scorns to he that 
it should convey through the eye an accurate idea 
of the pronunciation of each word, and this at- 
tribute is fully possessed by the Dcvanagri in 
which Sanskrit is written end by all the 
Indian alphabet*. The value of this characteris- 
tic it tested by the fact that Uindu children are 
able to read directly they have learnt the value of 
each Utter, no that an accomplishment for which 
yeart are often needed in Europe is acquired 
in three months." The learned Professor 
Blochman has said in his thesi* on Sanakritic 


alphabets : “ To read n book in Persian character, 
is always more or less a work and but rarely a 
pleasure." 1 need not multiply authorities, as I 
have no doubt that, notwithstanding the present 
proclivities of English educated Indiana towards 
the Roman character and of the Urdu-loving peo- 
ple to the Persian character, it must be admitted 
by every right-thinking mind that the Sanskritic 
alphabet is the best suited to be the medium 
of words in writing, whatever the language 
may be Our familiarity with the Roman alpha- 
bet and characters in which the Eusopaan lan- 
guages are wiitten may make us think that that 
alphabet is best suited foi those languages; oi we 
may suppose that the Persi in alphabet is best suit- 
ed for the Persian language or the Urdu dialect, 
but a moment’s thought will convince every reason- • 
hie mind that the Devanagri is the best suited of 
all alphabets and scripts for writing words, what- 
ever the language may he, provided only that a 
few peculiar sounds have their representative 
letters which must be invented If the progress 
of civilizstion demands at any of its higher stages 
a uniform alphabet and script for the whole of 
the world, we may confidently assert that the 
Devanagri is the only krown script that will be 
adopted and will satisfy the demand of the civi- 
lized work 

The conclusion, therefore, i. inevitable that India, 
including the Bouthof it with it. Telugu, its Tamil] 
it.Mslap.km and ila Cansrese dialecia should 
have the Sanahritic alphabet and script and, in 
fact, it haa thia alphabet with alight modification.. 
But should not the script be uniform, not only 
in Southern India but from the Himalayas to the 
•onth.ru limit, of Cejlon and from Baluchistan 
to lturuiah l We have repeatedly, with our co- 
ndjutorn in the field, pointed out the neceasity ol 
a uniform script fc, literary a. well,. ,* 1,1 p „ r . 
poae. and repel, tion of argument, i, unnecemry. 
They were repeated only recently at the Baroda 
Conference. If the™ be » ai „„ lion , 
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Industries in Cochin. 

The Cochin Durbar have taken an impoitant 
Atop regarding the promotion of industries m 
that State, They have placed Mr. C Achuta 
Menon cn special duty for two mouths to 
institute an industrial and economic suivey of 
the State. He has been asked to conduct his 
inquiries on the lines followed in vanous pro- 
vinces of British India, and the Durbar have 
»lso drawn his special attention to the improve 
ment of education of the backward classes in the 
State with leferenca to industrial development 
Ills Highness had, in his speech at the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Exhibition, in Febroaiy last, 
drawn special attention to the necessity of stud) - 
ing existing industrial conditions in the State, 
with a view to the improvement of those indus- 
tries which were languishing Ih» Highness 
pointed to the increased export of raw products 
from the State such as hides, oil-seeds, cotton, 
coppra, fibre, jaggery, Ac , and the decreasing 
demand for iudigenous products owing to deterio- 
ration in tlieir quality and competition of tbo 
ici potted articles. As in Entish India, the reasons 
for this backward state of things were, ll«s II e h- 
ness said, stagnation, want of eo operation and 
enterprise. The promotion of a higher standard 
of industrial education applicable to the industries 
of th« Stato is the obvious remedy and the Durbar 
have to be congratulated on the first practical 
measure they have taken in this important matter. 
The Dowan, in Lis proceedings on this subject, 
ays: — 

'* Before adopting any measures for tke develop- 
ment of indigenous industries and for promoting 
industrial education as foreshadowed in Hi* High- 
tiera* speech it is necessary to collect sufficient data 
hy making an industrial and economic surrey 
throughout the State, which will enable the Durbar 


to accurately judge the possibilities in regaid 
to the improvement as well ns the development of 
the various industries and also to enable them to 
foi ululate a sound policy of promoting industrial 
education, the State activity in regard to which 
must necessarily be centi ed in localities populated 
mostly by diffei ent classes and guilds which follow 
mdustnal pursuits. A survey such asno.v indicat- 
ed will affoid propci guidance to the department 
of education in introducing a new system in village 
schools inculcating a high stand lid of practical 
training in the existing induslrns It is recessary 
also to collect information as to the present condi- 
tion of the various inductile', the scope for their 
further development, the centies of trade and 
population which keep these industries going and 
the means by which the State could afford assist- 
ance to the industrial population " 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

A General Meeting of the Karachi Chamber 
of Commeice rejected, after some discussion, a 
proposal put forward by the President to support 
a Resolution favouring preferential trade in the 
British Empire passed at Sydney list September. 
The view adopted was that the matter was out- 
aide the scops of the Chamber’s affairs. 

The Tunning Industry in Bombay. 

Mr Guthrie, who has studied the chemistry 
of tanning at Leeds, and Iras had seven years’ 
experience of all branches of the leather industry 
in India, has been selected by the Bombay 
Government for a term of six montL, to ^ 
the centres of tanning and leather industry the 
Bimbny Presidency, including Sind; to thorough- 
ly investigate and report on the same 

An Industrial Survey of the Madras 
Presidency. 

It 1. th.t the JUfa, Gnvernmert 

‘‘"'“I •» Survey lh . 

Presidency lh. object beio- to obtain , complete 

or tb. r „»., 
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members of committees may mismanage the trust 
properties; and Mid down a procedure which it 
believed, will be sufficient to remove them from 
office if found guilty of mMensineo or ml f ("more. 

The long possession of uncontrolled power, 
demoralizes the possessore in n variety nf ways 
* That rainy of the committees aie grossly mis* 
managing their siercd trusts, is a fact so well 
known that a detailed account of their misdeeds 
is not called for, especially after their public con- 
demnation in the shape of resolution* pawed un- 
animously in all Piovincial Confeiences and many 
District Conferences, held in this Presidency 
A life member under the Act is practically free 
from all control, as hie removal from office, is made 
aolely dependent upon the decree of a Civil Court 
obtained In a regular suit, instituted with the 
previous sanction of the Court The costs of a 
regular suit and the preliminary application, are 
prohibitive in so far as a gieat majority of the 
persons interested in any religious institution, are 
concerned. The rich and well-to-do who ere gener- 
ally few, seldom embark on expensive litigation 
in which their personal and temporal interests are 
not involved. Co-operative spirit which is weak 
even in matters which promise pecuniary profit, 
must he said to be non-existent in cases where no 
temporal gain is expected. The Court, process 
and copying fees, pleader's fees, travelling expen- 
ses of witnesses and their halting butt*, the 
plaintiffs own expenses in frequenting the Court, 
bis legal adviser and advocate and his witnesses, 
are so heavy that even a iich man will find them 
an UTihsa table strain on his purse. The prospect 
of being called upon to pay the costs of the de- 
fence in the event of the dismissal of the suit, is 
a most disheartening circumstance of which no 
plaintiff can afford to be oblivious. No loss of 
money or of time embarrasses the defendant, as he 
has at his disposal, the funds of the institution to 
help him in his defence. Under these disadvanta- 
ges, the only remedy provided by *he Act, m the 


removal of the d>lmquent member of a committee 
by a decree of Court has proved a complete failure. 

Almost all the Provincial Conferences and many 
• District Conference held in this Fiesidency, pass- 
ed resolutions condemning the life membership 
ere lied by the Art, pointing out the defects in 
this piece of legislation, and urging the amend- 
ment of the Act. These involutions were duly 
communicated to the Lccil and Imperial Govern- 
ments Put, they hive nut apparently teceived ' 
any attention of the authorities concerned. If 
the Legislature bo pleased to amend Section 9 quot- 
ed above, by simply substituting the words “five 
jew." foi the word “life" occulting in this Sec- 
tion, the notorious mall Aim nistration of many a 
religious institution, will be reduced to a mini- 
mum , foi the amerdment will put an end to the . 
membership of undesirable persons on the expiry 
of the fixed terms, and afford opportunities for 
the election of honest and God-fearing men in 
their pU-es without the pmvetbial expense, 
vexition and delay of law-suits. 

In 1863, the Legislature might have been in- 
duced to introduce life membership from the con- 
sideration that it will save the worry and ex- 
pense of periodical elections to communities who 
were new to elective system. During the last 47 
years, the Indian communities have been exer- 
cising elective franchise, though of a very limited 
character, in connection with Municipalities, 
Local bund Hoards, Legislative Council.*, and the 
Committees under the Act XX of 1863. A change 
in the law reduciiyp .the ,15b* .nwmhowih jr Arttf ctitr 
of five years will not now he felt as burdensome ; 
but, on the contrary, will he hailed os a great boon 

by the communities intei feted. It will be a most 

salutary measure for the peaceful and Inexpensive 
expulsion of unscrupulous or inefficient members 
from the committees. 

It ia said that the chief difficulty in the way 
of the Indian Legislature to remedy this obvious- 
ly mischief- perpetuating evil, is that no part of 
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teceived from (lit higher cla»«t§ of tho Hindu 
community, to Je-wt Hinduism for tin Cit'Crnt 
or the Cro-*s, and thousand* are doing so every 
ywr. 

If Hinduism is to be abandoned eithei paiti- 
ally or wholly and neither Chrip.tiaiiUy nor I si im 
is to bo adopted as our National religion, then, the 
only alternative which would be left for us would 
bo to accept some form of monotheism is i>ur 
National religion. This would perhaps ho a con- 
summation to be devoutly wished for , hut i« it 
at all likely that the masses would accept and 
would find their mental and spiritual co isolation 
in an abstract religion like tin*. The question 
is an extremely thorny and difficult one , it opens 
Out long and limitless vistas cf discussion and 
argument and it would be the height of foolish 
ness to dogmitise on it. Piobably the best 
solution would be, and J submit it with the 
greatest diffidence and humility , to puige Hin- 
duism of all the crudities, puerilities and mistakes 
with which it has been overloaded In the course 
of centuries and to retain the name for the 
purest and most rational form of it, which the 
people, or the wisest and most cultured among 
them, can devise or imagine. 

The Oaekwar, it will bn seer., has gono to the 
root of the matter. On the other hand, Mr. 
AtnYnka Olnran Mizutnder has only touched the 
fringo of it. lie believes that the mattor is 
capable of a very easy solution. He is of opinion 
that although the caste system may be tho 
bane of Hindu 8ocietj, it is not the immediate 
grievance of the depressed classes; and no prac- 
tical reformer would bo justified in raising false 
hopes and extravagant aspirations which cannot 
now be fulfilled. He would therefore not attempt 
to touch the caste system ; but would simply 
remove the stigma of untouchableness from theso 

I am sirs id that Mr. ilarumdar hag been able 
to adopt this opinion only by confining his outlook 


to the depressed classes in hi* own district and 
in the neighbouring districts of Bengal ; but the 
question of the** classes is not beset with W 
many difficulties in Bengal, m it is in other 
parts of India, 8ir Herbert Rielsy, in “ The 
People of In lia " (Appendix II. Social Statistic*) 
does not place any castes in Bengal in tho 
category of those whose touch pollutes, os be 
dm am the c.isc of the other province* or 
father ethnological divisions of India. The 
Nanwhudras for whom Mr. Mazumdur pleads are 


place'll in class \ I. and thero is another class — , 
namely, etnas VII. below it and thero are 
animistic or other unclassified classes below these 
"gain. Class VII. is subdivided into two sub- 
classes : (a) Unclean feeders who aggregate 
1 ,1 92,592 souls and (6) scavenger* who total 
352, G55 souls The animistic an! othor ur classi- 
fied castes aggregate 1,898,457 souls. None of 
even these classes, not to mention theNamasudras, 
has, however, been described as untouchable and 
1 can say from my experience of both Faridpur 
and Khulna, where I have served as Distict Offi- 
cer that the question or the Namasudras or any 
other castes polluting the higher castes by either 
touch or approach does not arise anywhere in 
Bengal in the acute form in which it arises in 
Madras and elsewhere, 

In Slndrar, or ri.ll.er in the Dmvidi.n tract 
-Inch include, tho M.dra, r,„idency, My.or,, 
Iljder.b.d, Traraucore end Ooehin, there ere no 
fewer than Cee clrae, eggrej.Ung 10,291.021 
•ool., who™ touch i„ th, c. ot ono C|M h 
supposed to pollute, end j„ lho „ , h< 

°“" r “ “"“"J I»"nt«. whit, thero i, on, 

el.n.egres.tin,, 7,755,901 .oul. which pollute, 
without touching. Mr. An.nth, Kri.hn. 
■)er,,n h,. eery intending wort on tho Cochin 
tr,b.e enu »*, ray. d th, N.j.di^ whom h , 
describee „ ,h„ Ch.ndel „ of th . pUi ^ 
«..yr.n w.th „„ch difficult, or,*, public ra.d., 
•’ * H^bman by .ppro.ching him 
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now to write BioaiuruY 
Mr. A. C. Benson, in an article in th« Church 
Family Xnrspupcr on the writing of biographies, 
that " the only rule would seem to be that 
the Wgrsplier must not suppress cr omit essential 
feature* of life end character, end that lie mu«t 
trust to the whole effect being ultimately uiipir 
lug and edifying. The real w e iknesa of the ideal 
uiog biographer is this ; that we are most of us 
fr»il : and that it encourage* u* far more, in rt»d- 
iog the lire* of great men, to see them regretting 
their failure*, fighting • gainst their temptation*, 
triumphing over their unworthy qualities, than 
to ml the life of a man which seems to be merely 
•nejuable progress from strength to strength, 
* prosperous voysga ever serene seas to a haaen of 
wpjsoand glory." 

Tilt AHISICAX COM VO'S WEALTH 

A n«w and completely re»t*ed edition of Mr 
Pf Jen's** The American Commonwealth ‘ may be 
rapected shortly. That work was first issued in 
am! was at once accep'ed in the United 
h’ate* as ths best amount of tbe Autrican Con*ti 
utioo Sereral r»n«rd v>litions have been pub 
h»hed, but the book in its new form h»s been 
largely re- written in the light of Mr Hryvni fuller 
0 f American affairs, while even's and 
*«’denctes of the past twenty years will *!*o be 

uimiT covnaivcc. 

At the llergal literary Conference, which bad 
be»n Sitting at Hhsgatpur, vinous sublets were 
d«iu«eet, such as science terminology snd hi«tor* 
research**, It s«< decided to estaMisH a 
h*r\ry m toim t oh* nar-el after the li'e IVwas 
Ik C Po't, It was farther proposed tbit an 
««\aat* for imparting srren'i-te ami technical 
Irvinirg should he e»*aMie v ed. 


THE BTST BOOKS. 

The news that Messrs Rout! edge are bringing 
out a revised edition of Sonnen'chein’s ** Tho 
Rest Hooks” will be welcome not only to librarians 
and student* but to tli9 general reader as well. 
The world of books keeps increasing at so great a 
rate that a trustworthy guide to its population is 
more indispensable than ever, and the function 
ha* for more than twenty years been performed by 
“ The Best Hook* ” It was first publishel in 1887; 
a reaiMx! edition appeared in 1891, and this was 
supplemented bv 11 The Reader* Guide," issued 
in 1893 The edition now in preparation contain* 
additional notes and titles dealing with books pub- 
lished up to the end of last year. In its new form 
the work will consist of three l'arts, and Tart I. 
(Theology, Mythology, Folklore, and Philosophy) 
will be issued in the course of the nevt few weeks, 
raiccs hid to actuom 
Some of the price* paid to American authors 
half a century ago are interesting One publisher 
stated that to Mes<r* Willis, Long fell >w, Bryant 
and Alitor, his price was umformty 30 Jolt fora 
poetical article, long or short-.nd thee were 
generally very short, in one case only fourteen 
i* others it ws, from 25 .fofs to 
5 pu 1 25 cW, per page for 
r rt~. To Fenimcr* Cooper he paid 1,800 rfof. 

'.««> l-.-.lM .1 B.T.1 

l«- f T. r h m th. RtAining ,t, ,op, ri ,|,i 
poWid.oo To Sir J, m „ |„ 

,jr .* ki* .!» th, cop,. 

Foe . .io,l. nu-ober of hi, jcia.l b, 
to.o.hoc 1.300 .h*. The total amount „« 
Ik.oc.po.l ™,,, 
irgpr.ee of which is 3 <fof,. 


lines To nnmero’is 
fiOrfc/i In oi 


per a 


year* exceed*! 150.000 **, p ; T ; r? 


of 13,0>X» A*. 


m — in ten 
1 **cr»ge 


r*r annum. Tbe Messrs. Harper 


* year* ap, state 1 that ,1. enters 'f 0 | 
an. ■'*-*- labour r-qnrel fcr tK „ r 
' moot!., o- 24,000 


B-.j-itins w», 2,M0 (W,. 
<f-7». a year. 
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This is true patriotism — tho forgetfulness of 
one’s self for the’ benefit of one’s country. 
When this is accomplished it will be time 
to cry the present meaningless shibboleth of 
11 Bands Mature in." If there are leaders of 

the people they are and mil at necessarily be a 
mere handful as the officers in a regiment But 
whom are they leading and to what ? This is the 
crucial question. Do they show the immense 
population of the country the way to competence, 
contentment and happiness? The legions of poor 
cultivators what do they care about Governors’ 
Councils and how are they to be benefited? 
Endeavour to make two blades of grass grow whete 
one grew before anil more will have been done for 
the political benefit of India than all the Congress 
meetings, Conferences a nd questions in Legislative 
Councils could powtbly effect in the next forty 
years. Tho material prosperity of the country 
roust first be aimed at. India is almost entirely 
an agricultural country, and tbe foundation for 
political freedom can be laid deep only If' the state 
of the peasant is improved. What 5a the use of 
talking politics to a man, who, as many aver, seldom 
knows what It is to have a good square meal. The 
work before the leaders of India lies in the agri- 
cultural line if it is to show any lasting success. 
Thirty years is a very email span in the life of a 
nation. Yet within that time wonders were 
wto ugh t in Europe amongst tho present popula- 
tion. Their priests were there natural leaders 
and devoted themselves heart and soul to the 
amelioration of the lot of their poor parishioners. 
Can we not find people m India to devote their 
Uvea to a similar object, men who will endeavour 
to spread the three Il’s in every village and add a 
little more on the knowledge of manure and their 
value? The Sowcar must be replaced by the 
Tillage Bank and the Village Bank must be pre- 
par* d to supply the best and cheapest artificial 
fertilisers where national manures are insufficient 
as is the case in all parts of India. That the Raiyat 


will take advantage of cheap tneney and chenp 
supplies of manure is amply pioved by the “ In- 
terim Report of the first crop yea* 1 1908-1909 of 
the Nira Canal Tugai Loans Scheme, Poona 
District." Money to the extent of Rs. 2,06,500 
was advanced on crops at 9 per cent, interest and 
the recoveries for this fiist y ear were Rs. 2,25,689 
and Rs. 18,395 ns interests. Rs. 2,07,815 were 
advanced against the crops due for crushing 
between October 1909 and June 1910. Added 
to tbe usual manuring with cattle msnur9ard 
fertilizer purchased privately not less than 
Rs. 40,000 worth of fish, castor and safflower 
caka was pui chased from the speciil officer by 
those who obtained the loans. 

It is evident that the moment the Itaiyathns tho 
means he spends Ins money on manures confident 
that he will be repaid by the increase of the crops. 
Unfortunately in this Report we have not many 
important points that belong, of course, only to 
the agricultural view of the question and the,, 
most important one is the vast differences in the 
returns and their csiiRes. We see that with the 
use of complete well-balanced fertilizers in 28 
cases the net profit ranging from 300 to 600 per 
acre. 

This shows wh«t. our Indian farmers can do if 
only the means are placed at their disposal ar.d 
renders it easy to credit Tieinan’s words about 
Egypt : ‘‘The outlay in artificial fertilizers repay 
one at the end of two yeais’ harvests by 300 per 
cent , winch is not an optimistic calculation but 
one to be looked foi and obtained in every case 
under normal conditions" What may wo not 
expect from sugar alone were the Nil a Canal 
Tugai Loans Scheme repeated in various sugar- 
growirg districts of India. In a few years instead 
of importing sugar into the country, India would 
have to be reckoned with ns one of the principal 
exporters. 

I shall, no doubt, be blamed for repeating 
my * lf over and over' but I cannot impress 
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Sri UamakrLshna Minion tenches the potential 
divinity o! all men and women The pinctUe 
of religion reveals this to them and wi 
what leads nan to the realisation of hw 
divine nature is called religion, the great 
est friend ‘one can have It never eon ti ad lets 
reason, and hence according to it wh.it is irra- 
tional constitutes irreligton, the greatest enemy 
one can have. 

It preaches the worship of ore Suptcme Being 
and not more than one who is named variously 
by the various nations of the world, such as Brah- 
ma, Allah, God, Jehovah, etc , just as one water 
is named variously in lauous languages. It 
preaches subserviency to no intermediate Being 
between roan and the Supreme Loid in conson- 
ance with the teachings o! Sri Krishna • who 
represents all the Vedic Siges, the discoverers of 
the Mantras. It advocates nu mjsticism which 
is apt to make a fool of a man by making him 
believe in all sorts of absurdities, and thus instead 
of giving him leltgion makes him an irreligious 
mystic absolutely ignorant of truth. It shows 
the Vedanta (the Upanishads) to be the common 
basis of all the religions of the past, the present, 
and the future, and regards modern science as 
helpful to a certain extent in understanding the 
truths imbedded therein. It upholds the service 
of one Supremo Being in His various manifesta- 
tions, as that helps one in the unfold raent of one’s 
own spiritual nature. It lays the gre itest em- 
phasis upon the practice of Religion, and does 
not melt away in more int' Uectual assent or dis- 
sent of a certain set of dogmas, it exhorts eveiy- 
man to stick to the religion in which be is born 
as each true religion taught by such God-men as 

» Vida Oita, Chap. II, eerie 61 ; Chap. IV. eer*e. 
, 6. 7, 8,0. 10, U ; Chap V. aerie S') ; Chap, VI. rereea 
■JJ, 15, 30,31,47 J^Chap 'll rers**« I t j. 

“ *" "* ~ ~ —a 5,7,' 1 3. U, 


18, 19, 20, 23, 28, 29, SO ; Chap VIII. vVr. 

16, 16 , Chap. IX. veraca 4, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22.2V 25* 

3i ; Chao X. ten*. 2, 3, 41 42 ; Chap XI. terscM, 6?, *; 
Chap. XII. Tcraea, 6,7,8,14; Chap. XV. rerac 1«i ! 
Chap. XVI11. teraea 65, - J Tmc 1 J ! 


the sages of India, Buddhs, Zoronstar, Christ, 
Mahomet, etc., who nto known ns Incarnations or 
Mouthpieces of the Supreme Lord, is b path lend- 
ing to Him and Him alone.' One’s own religion 
is the shortest path to one’s realization of truth; 
any other religion not being well -adapted to ones 
feature, cannot take one to the desired goal in this 
Or many other lives to come. So this Mission 
does not a**k a Hindu to be a Christian, a Chris- 
tian to be a Hindu or a Mahomedan, etc., but 
asks a Hindu to be b true Hindu, a Christian to 
be a true Christian, a Maliomedau to bo a true 
Mahmednn and so on. Uenco Pioselytisro Is 
what it altogether denounce*. 

From this, it follows, that it agrees with all 
the religions of the world wilhoot admitting the 
exclusive perfection of any one of them. Variety 
of religions is necessary on account of the variety 
of human minds, some being mostly c«fm and 
blissful (Sattvika), some mostly restless and ambi- 
tious, (Rajaaika) and some mostly dull and pre- 
destinating (Tamasika). So there should bo 
many religions in tbe world which may be broad- 
ly cla-sified un ler four heads, namely, Bhakti 
Maiga (The path of devotion), Karma Marga (The 
path of work), Yoga Marga (The path of concen- 
tration), e nd Gnana Mnrga (The path of discrimin- 
ation}. 

Thus Si 1 Itamakrishna Mission is distinct from 
all the other religious missions of the past and the . 
present as it only lias discovered the harmony, the 
common Imsis, and the necessity of all the various 
religions, whereas each of the other religious 
missions of the worll asserts its own infallibility, 
perfection, and supremacy over all the rest, Sri 
Ramakrishna i» the modem discoverer and 
preacher of this Eternal and Universal Religion 
all over the world which was discovered .and 
taught to a seKt f ew by the Vedic Sages and 
preached broadcast by Vri Krishna only in tho 
civilized portions of Ind. 1 during his time. The 
book called Sriiua.dK Bliaga%ad-Gitais 8ri Krish- 
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SAW EXPLANATION OP OLD AGE. 

That old age is a mechanical effect of the slow- 
ing down of mental activity is a new medical ex- 
planation. When in a passive condition, aroused 
hy no stimnl.ition t the walls of each body eell are 
impermeable to solutions from within and without, 
and its crystalline excreta accumulate withn), 
while no nutrition can enter from without A 
stimulus from thought or the w.U causes the mem 
hrsnee to become permeable, when the waste of 
th® cell is dischaiged and food mateml is admitted 
This double activity, induced by healthy thinking, 
keeps the tody machine id wot king order, and the 
srtenes in normal condition. In middle hfo one’s 
thinkmg is likely to have become settled down 
into fixed habits. A regular routine is followed, 
new fields are not entered, and there is mental 
stagnation. The cell waste accumulate 1 *, bringing 
the chronic alterations of theaitenes so charade 
vislic of age^ To retard the coming of old age, 
suitable exercise, physical and mental, is necessary 
and etfictive to a considerable degree, and )t has 
Wn often noted tint hale old men have been ac 
ti«e ant kept a broad minded interest in affairs 
The t; leor y e-rpluim the influence of a hobby, 
whirii many men have declared Ins prolonged 
their lives. 

TUB FUNJABEK, 

The 1’unjabee newspaper lias been transferred 
from the ban Is of its founder and proprietor to a 
Syndicate, composed of Rai Bahadur [Lai* 1*1 
Cl\And, Advocate, the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lola 
Shadi Lai, Barrister, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran 
And LaU Sunder Das, Barrister. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

12' try thing is in a continual state of progrev 
]“ Q n— -everything, even tlie soul of man. Nothing 
** stationary. We are all of us becoming 


every day better orjnferior, brighter or duller, 
deeper and wider or nairower and more limited. 
It is this perpetual state of progression and retro- 
gression of the human soul which makes of matri- 
mony such a colossal failure. A man and a 


woman may meet, once in their lives, At a 
complete and enthralling understanding each of 
the other's mind*>. In a few years, however, 
they may find themselves and their ideals as poles 
asunder How often one finds on meeting soirie 
old and dearly cherished fiiend of years ago that 
time has mndo of lnm an utter and complete 
stranger This gradual losing of touch with those 
who were once most dear to ns is, all things con 2 
sidered, one of the very saddest things in life He 
who can take up the threads of familiar intercourse 
after a period of prolonged absence ‘on the same 
original footing has in him something which may* 
almost amount to a mental genius. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE AND BANKING CO., AMRITSAR. 1 

Copy of letter dated 3rd January, 1910, 
from Mr. Jadu Prasad, Pleader, to the Managing 
Agents, National Insurance and Banking Co. Ld 
Amritsar — . 

Ple.se let me think you for the prompt pay- 
ment ion have made of the claim on Policy .No. 
620 for Rs 468 of the Me B. Ram Partap Naiam, 
appointed me as guardian of his" minor 
da.igi.tei Brimati Rnkumm Kuer, lean eafely any 
that the Company is doing much better wotk 


Head Offices beyond the Seas and sincerely hope 
that our countrymen will not fail to avail thorn- 
selves of the many advantage that this purely 
Swadeshi Company can secure for them. May your 
Company flourish more and more is my humble 
and earnest prayer. 1 


. - LIBRARY, 

fcir Louis Dane has made a orooewnt 
the establishment in Lahore of P « L' od M „ 8 A a ”, g 
Cooim.rcisl L.brary .fan boot,* „f„ P „o, „ ' 
be consulted and from which books i 

on loan. The intitial and nSfljLE"* 
will bo borne by the Government. 0 ^ * 
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A GOLD STANDARD FOR INDIA.* 

By 

MU. D ADI BA MEUWANJEil DALAL. 

^ HE awakening of Asia has cieiUd Cf' {ill's.- 
tfons of various intensities in China, Japm, 
Pei aii And India. Modern India can have 
no pretensions to be either A nival 01 a unlit 113 
factor in Asia and the only basis on which it can 
regenerate and bung nnttenal prosper! t> and 
happiness to its million* of inhabitants is by bo 
coming a big industrial and egncultuinl (xiwei, 
guarded on its fiontiers by its national si my and 
protected im its sea-board and tiade rmitts by the 
mighty navy of Great Britain As soon ss the 
present political unrest disappears or abate*, <>ur 
Government will have to face new problems mid 
enter into strong constiuctional and modernising 
programmes in all its guiding departments 

The most vital problem is to pul our cuirency 
on a sound metallic basis, and it appens to me 
certain that out banking and trading cannot thrive 
or rspidly fructify on the p„..„ t inverlebr*. 
currency. Our in, thief gold stsud.rd ml |„ nt , 
geld currency, though tolersble .s . mskeehift 
.rr.ng.mrnt to m«it the Reeling obl.g.tion. „f 
Indi., not suitable f„, th, n»tion„I,r,t,„„ „f 
our cointueice, .giicolture .„d industries Wo 
cannot go on ploughing tb. ssnds, a„,l 
now Uarntally try , n d some into lino with Europ- 
ean countriua and ahould itnm.dialely and un 
flincningly ,t., t bullJir.g o( 

gold, While strong conaolidationa and amalgam- 
ationa of bnanrial ioatitutiona and pow,„ , r , 
going on in Europe and America, a„d while tbeir 
progicana and predominating influences ate 
trying to compter tb, commeive. .hipping ,„j 
banking of the world, th, Indian currmwy 
t 1 mr,„,in„n a M l. ,„ d „p, ri „, nU , p,,;. 


and acts as n brake on the development of its 
commerce mid credit. 

The Finance Department of the Government of 
India has now to enter on a period of strenuous 
activity, and the various administrations it con- 
trols w ill have to be overhauled and stimulated, 
and it will have also to establish cordial relations 
with nil sections of the financial markets. Our 
Gi.nncial authorities can no longer isolate them- 
selves at Simla, and their ehrliest efforts should be 
duected to interlock the vaiious units of the 
Indian financial world which are not properly 
linked together and which in some respects are 
even lunning in conflict. The Finance Minister 
is at present driving a clattering single cylinder 
slow motor-car ; but by a little effort he can be 
the proud owner of a poweiful six cylinder 
speed} financial automobile. Luckily for India, 
we have, at the turning juncture, in Mr. J. S. 
Menton, a Financial Secretary possessing the true 
instincts and intuitions of a modern business man 
and fully capable of promptly organizing the 
necessary reforms. 

The Secrets 1 y of State and the Viceroy of India 
should resolve to give India in process of time a 
live gold standard with . reel gold currency cud 
reel gold reeervrs, .opporlcd till rem* perfec- 
tion *nd thorough adoption by ,n auxiliary eilvtr 
token rupee cunency. It i, „rc™ry for ,11 
lime to give up holding interest-bearing securitiea 
either in the Gold Stnndanl Rewrve or in - 
the r.per Currency Reserve. We must, 

itbout disturbing the London money market, 
gradually set off th, ilO.831,303 of British ,nd 
Colonial Government securities now held in the 
Cold St.nd.rd Reserve ,„d two core, rupee. 

urt of Consols in the Pnper Currency Reserve, 

In.n,"”' ”‘ r * o(r lbe il ™ of Rs. 

10.30,81,300 Rupee P.p, r h ,,d , h , p.p,, Cor . 

renc, Reserve, either by .„h.tl t „lf„g ,„ n 

our surplus revenues or by tr.„,f„„„ „f 
cgn. from Cold Standard R„r rv , . D j 
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UNIFORM SCRIPT FDR IHDlft. 

BY 

Mr. SARADA CHARAN JHTRa. 

{Ex- Judge of the Calcutta High Court ) 


7^ HE Literary Conference held on tl.e 24t ) 
October list at Baroda affirmed the neces- 
1 sity of a uniform eenpt in India and came 
to the irresistible conclusion that that script should 
be the Devanagri Tins conclusion is in full nc 
cord with the aims of the EUipx txelar-patuhad 
{Society for a U.ifoim Seupt) in O.lcnttaand 
the Xagrtpraoutrini Sabhae of Benares an< 
Arrat. Western India, which uses the Deva 
nagri script with slight modificitions and has 
Sanskritic dialects, is prepared to work »n the 
same lines and harmoniously with Northern 
India. Should not Southern India join in the 
movement I 

There is no reason why the conclusion of the 
literary men of Southern India should be differ- 
ent. The Telogu, the Tamil, the Jlalayalim and 
the Canarese may, from the view of the philo 
legist, be non Sanskritic dialects ; the inflexions 
may not follow strictly the inflexional rules of 
the Aryan languages, but the greater part of the 
vocabulary is essentially Sanskritic and so are the 
alphabets. The variations in script are merely 
formal and are not marked with substantial 
peculiarities These Southern dialects have the 
alphabet which is stated in the great grammar 
of Panini to have been received from the God 
Mahadeva himself. The Sanskntic alphabets are 
undoubtedly impressed with the marks of divine 


origin It cannot be denied that the original alpha- 
bet was the production of a master-mind or minds 
and P.imm was not far from the truth when he 

asciibed to it a divine origin. Its scientific cha- 
racter and classification have been recognised by 
Euiopean scholars and the vules of interchange 
of consonants applied b> the great Get man 
philologist Gnmra to the different Aryan lan- 
guages of the woild are merely repi eduction 
of tl.e Sanskrit alphabet and Panim’s classification 
of that nlphabet for grammatical purposes. 

No Indian, however great his liking may be for 
the European languages, will vote in favour of the 
introduction m Southern India of non Sanskritio 
alphabets like the Roman or the Arabic. Both 
the latter, which trace their on gins to the 
Pluemcian alphabet, are unscientific in every 
respect, imperfect as well as redundant, and the 
difficulties in learning languages through their 
mediums is very great. 

Profeasor Monier Williams, one of the best 
known Sanskrit scholars, has said * — 

“ And now a few words in explanation of the 
Devanagri m the Hindu system. This, though 
deficient in two important s) mbols (represented 
by the Roman z and f) is on the whole the most 
perfect and symmetrical of all known alphabets. 
The Hindus hold that it came directly from the 
gods ; ai d truly its wonderful adaptation to the 
symmetiy of the sacred Sanskrit seems almost to 
raise it above the level of human invention " 
The deficiency of letters representing the hissing 
sounds represented by * and f or f is due 
to the fact that the Sanskrit had not and 
most of the Indian dialects have not these Western 
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voire, it may be necessary t 


advance arguments 

„! ! 

h„ ,.i J n. lo .1. Be- h*™ b "" P"“ ,0 ™ , 
for th.Kom." or ft. Pmta bnt , 

diffmot fttipts ,» d,SW. p..to ol M'"- 
urgently r.quir.i . "m'°™ “"P 1 “ d * 
h.p..,. ol mvmommnumtron **«■» •» 
different parts and provinces 

TheDevanagriis now used in most Sanskrit 

books; It is also the script used with small 
variations throughout India, except for the Urdu 

dhlect. Should we not supersede all other Indian 
scripts by the Devanagri I The line of least 

resistance for a uniform scupt will be afforded 

by the Devanagri The sacrifice of local or pro 
‘ vincial proclivities will not be great If the 
modifications necessaiy to be made m local or 
provincial scripts to harmonise them with the 
Devanagri bo carefully examined, every unbiassed 
Bind devoted to India’s essential good will fird 

that they are really few Whatever the origin of 
the Devanagri may be, whether anyone or more 
of the Indi u scripts he n.o.e ancient than the 

De/anagn, it has obtained a status which gives 

it a title at the present day to supersede ell 
Other scripts A Bengali may think that the script 
with which he has been accustomed and in which 
Bengali authors of eminence have published per- 
manent and lasting productions should he adopt- 
ed. A Gu recall or a Maharashtri may take the 
same narrow view But such ideas are emanations 
of abort sighted policy, and for the good of India 
in the long run, for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, small sacrifice* must be made 
It will be a glorious thing for the Contineut of 
India to have a common script and a 
literature 


1 SUIUTMtY GRIEVANCE. 

BY 

DEW AN BAHADUR K. KRISHNA8AMIRAU, C.I.E. 


qrtEFORE the passing of the Religious En- 
Tf) dowmer.t Act XX of 1863, the British 
Government exercised control over all 
temples, mosques and other religious institutions 
in India. In persuance of the policy of neutral- 
ity in religious matters, the Government trans- 
ferred in 1863, their powers of control, to the 
hereditary trustees or managers in cases in which 
there were such trustees or managers, and to 
committees newly created by the Act, in all other 
cases. Under the rules passed by the Docs! 
Government under Section 8 of the Act, the 
members of the committee are elected by those 
who, by reason of their religion, are interested in 
tho institutions. Section 9 of the Act confers a life 
tenure on the elected members of the committees. 
The Section runs as follows : — “ Every member 
of a committee appointed as alxive shall hold his 
office for life, unless removed for misconduct or 
unfitness, and no such member shall be re- 
moved except by an order of the Civil Court as 
hereinafter provided for.” The procedure pres- 
cribed in Section 18 of the Act, for effecting the 
removal of a member of any committee, is first 
an Application to the highest Oourt of Oivil juris- 
diction, for permission to institute proceedings 
against the member sought to bo removed ; and 
»*eondly, the filing of a reguLi suit in the ordin- 
ary course of 1 tw, pi u\ nled the permission 
sought for had been granted. When the Act was 
passed in 1863, the preliminary application wss 
allowed to be made upon “unstamped paper;” 
hut this privilege ha* sines been taken away by 
Act YII of 1870 

A life membership is a most novel feature in 
elective offices Provisions of Section 18 of the Act 
clearly show that the Legislature foresaw that 
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power? have to be granted to build such Institu- 
tions, it ia a question whether even such hospi- 
tals will do much towards the diminution in the 
number of the insane for the patient may refuse 
just as much to become an inmate of a lunatic 
hospital 8 b he does now object to the lunatic 
asylum. 

In an article in 11 National Health" for Septem- 
ber, Dr. Bernard Hollander, Physician to the Bri- 
tish Hospital for Mental Disorders and Brain 
Diseases nhowa that what we do want la more 
out patient departments and institution*, place* 
where patients can come for ail vice and treatment 
jn the Venr earliest stage" while they are still con- 
scious of their mental disorder If every urban 
centre and district has such an institution and 
they were known amongst the poorer classes of 
the community, patients would come at a stage 
when they are atill able to give their voluntary 
co-operation, and thus half the difficult! now ex 
perienced in the treatment of the insane would 
be overcome. The very fact that a mental patient 
neck* medical advice is a proof that morally be 
ia in a favourable state for treatment, whereas 
when the disease ha* lasted longer to nere**i- 
tale certification, the patient frequently has 
to be forced to submit to treatment, and 
by this time the disease ha* of*en *o 
far advanced a* to be Uarnd remedy. Ti e 
doctor should bo consulted befmw the patient re 
Insane, in tbe official sensv. Wort hi* safety rr 
that of others render* it necessary to rorf.ne 1 im 
within the will* of « lunatic »»rlum wiih it* 
barred window* and locked diy-ra. One cf the 
chief reason* why patient* will not w»k advice ,t 
an earlier stage of their disorder is tli«dre»d of 
being sent to a lunatic *«;lutn, the very naro» oT 
which is a tmw to them, the tememlrsnce a 
*ort of nightmare, and the avia! cw sequence* nf 
which spell ruin 

Of course no ere will deny that there are c*«« 
where an **jU® ts u*»fal, and ctb»rs wfc*rt it ia 


indispensable, But cis Dr. Hollander points out, 
we must also remember that in addition to the 
hopeless insane, there are the curable cases, and a 
vast number of so called H borderland " cases, be- 
sides a still vaster min, her of people wh<», through 
inheritance of a neurotic tendency, or through 
defective education, or through the uncontrolled 
ascendancy of ill -regulated propensities, or through 
vaiious kinds of si*If-in diligence, am veiy imper- 
fectly fitted for tbo struggle of life. 

The larger numliei of case* treated ill out- pA* 
tient institutions according to Dr. Hollander, are 
just those for whom lunatic asylums would bo 
particularly deleterious, i snndy, “ those uhodia- 
play mild form* tf mental derangement, prison* 
with fixed thought* and ulnt-ssion*, who are atill 
capable of masoning logically in regard to most of 
theimuirstance* presented to their minds, mid are 
atill able to control tlnir actions, if not all their 
thoughts and feeling* " Many cas-w of brain and 
nerve exhaustion, byaU-na and epilepsy are tirat* 
ed, breide* a gn at numUr of people with uncon- 
trollable impul»e« Theie i« also the chronic 
inebriate, tbe man who dunks either in Mrww, or 
to w hunt even a email quantity of alcohol act* •« 
p<»i*on owing to weakened 1 raln-resiftance. lh» 
voluntary co-operation (« indispensable for treat- 
ment, and after ascertaining tbe c*u*e of Id* 
craving and *« ruling hi* physical mil being, be 
can be taught rufflrtcni w If -control to resist tfie 
ten Ration. 

**T1 eieare alw>,“ lb, J|o!l*»d« r Ml *, ** a large 
number of c-w genr'ally d-firioif children lewijW 
for an opiriic n *■ to their future pMwpwtain 
life, and m«i.y entering fnni moral debrief, ry ard 
* at too* proper* ’*!»■• *te breupbt for treatment. 

In Order tl at they may den top a well htUrwd 
rLararter, r^>* givifj t-i fury • f »e<rt{**. *dl«n***, 
utt roll f iil-e*e, c* dimo'ute baluts fvvi» *4 
tW «* ifmi aie of tJ * lowest p«r t kiA if thrir 
cordjti-n were not i , ie'rrw*d, t’^-y m?*dt grow 
np a irnri* to tie boy* banwafrg 
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British India other than the Madras Presidency, 
has demanded the amendment of the existing law. 

In point of the number and wealth of religious 
institutions, Madras occupies the first place m all 
India. The evil is therefore most keenly felt in 
this Presidency. The amendment suggested, is 
not revolutionary in any sense ; and its modem 
two and reasonableness ought to commend itself to 
all rational minds. If there be real objection on 
the part of other provinces to any amendment of 
the Act, its operation may be limited to this 
Presidency. 

The mischief of life membership affects all 
religionists alike Any legislation undertaken to 
remove it, ought to meet with the approval of all 
That the Legist iture has not pledged itself not to 
interfere with the provisions of the Act, is clear 
from the fact that Section 18 was amended by 
Act Vll of 1870, above referred to The evil 
complained of, being the creature of Act XX of 
1863, its removal by fresh legislation is the only 
course left. The non-official members of the 
Legislative Councils cannot render a better 
service to India than taking steps to abolish life 
memberships and to substitute membcisbips foi 
fixed terms 

MR E. B HAVELL'S NEW BOOK. 


“ Essays on Indian Art, Industry and Education " by 
Mr, E. B. Bareli, late Principal of the Government 
8ehool of Art, Calcutta, is one of tbo latest publication 
of Messrs. G A. Natesan k Co„ Publishers, Esplanade, 
Madras. Mr. Has ell, whose deep interest in Indian 
Art la ao well known, deals with Indian Art in its 
many-sided aspects. The Esssye deal with questions 
which continue to possess a bring interest. “ The Taj 
and Its Designers- The Revival of Indian Handicraft; 
Art and Education in India; Art and University Retom 
in India; Indian Administration and Swedeshi and the 
Uses of Art* form the aubject-m otter of thia most wel- 
come contribution to the literature of Indian Art. Mr. 
tUveU laments that “ tho superstitions " which these 
Essays of hm “attempt to dispel still loom largely in 
popular Imagination, and the reforms they advocate 
•till remain to be earned out” The book is. printed in 
hold type and covers nearly 200 pagi ** 

"t Id As with a special rate to Sr* 
lodi in Review* at one rupee a copy. 


bsenbers of “The 


ttbe IDepvesset) Glasses. 

BY 

Mr. B. DE, I, C, 8. 

IS Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has 
written a very thoughtful article in tho 
Decern he i number or The Indian Review 
on the depressed, submerged or untouchable castes 
of India This has been followed by another 
article on the same classes by Mr. Ambika 
Charan Mszumdar in the January number. His 
Highness has, with a very laudable solicitude for 
the welfare of the country, exhoited the Hindu* 
to nd themselves of the tyrannical and despotic 
sway of religion which is crushing the life out of 
our people, by dnvmg out of them all sense of 
personal pride, all individuality and ambition. He 
says elsewhere that we roust purify our religious 
ideals Religion must not be allowed to interfere 
without progress individually and collectively. 

. The religion w hich commands the tramp- 
ling down of millions of our fellows into perpe- 
tual ignoranre, and consequent vice, disease and 
misery is a false one 

How it may be said in the first place that 
Hinduism nowhere commands this. It is more 
the customs of the people than their religion 
which does it , but there can be no doubt that 
these customs have received the sanction of the 
accepted religion oE thejand and are upheld by 
the teachers of that religion and followed by the 
orthodox classes of the community. It may be 
said also that, even if it is granted that Hinduism 
commands the trampling down of the depressed 
classes, the question would arise, a question 
which is of vital importance to us, as to what 
we could substitute for it. It is not desired that 
the population of India should in a body become 
either Christians or Mabomedana. The Gaekwar 
deplores the fact that millions have in the past 
been driven by the treatment, which they have 
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within & distance of 300 feet. Of another caste 
the TJtladans whom he descubes as the lowest 
CASte among the pure Malayali Hindus and 
animistic castes of Cochin, he says that the ap 
p roach of a member of this caste within a distance 
of 84 feet pollutes Brahmans and all the higher 
castes including the Sadras (Naim) Of another 
caste the Parayans who numbered 8,841 souls at 
the last census he says that the approach of a 
member of it carries pollution to members of the 
higher castes to about half a fuilong They cam ot 
wait along the public roads, nor in the vicinity 
of houses occupied by people of the higher cutes 
The matter is further complicated by the fact 
that even these low castes, these despised ai.d 
submerged classes contend for supeuontj and 
precedence among one another The Nayadi", nl 
though they are the lowest of the caste", do not 
partake of food prepared by Pul ») ana or Paia 
yens The • Ulladana, Nayadis, PaUjans and 
Parayans pollute one another by touch and ap 
proach. The Parayans do not eat at the hand* of 
Blladans, Nayadis, Pulayans 

It appears to me that, although the wish to 
raise the depressed classes and to amelioi »te 
their miserable lot is extremely laudable, those 
who are endeaiounng to grapple with the quea 
turn before attempting to do awaj with the 
division of the community into the higher castes 
ire taking the problem at the wrong end , and 
my half-hearted attempt to solve it without 
touching the caste system ns a whole is alto 
getber illogical nr d futile and I* bound to end m 
total failure It appears to me that the proper 
way of attacking the problem is to strike at the 
root of the caste system. Unfortunately the 
r**t majority of Hindus «tiU believe in and 
cling to the caste sy stem, and even among thc*-e 
who are persuaded that it is the bane of Hindu 
Society, or at all events that whatever good it 
might have done at one time in consolidating 
Hindu Society, it cannot do anything but harm 


to it in its present condition, there are few who 
will openly and publicly say so, and fewer still 
who will do anything to deFy its rules. There are 
various Hindu reformers who are attempting to 
do away with illogical rules affecting the different 
costes or to remove the differences and divisions 
which exist among the diffeient sections of a 
particulai caste, but as 1 have already said there 
are few who eithet feel maimed or are bold 
enough to sti ike at the root of the system. 

There c in be r o doubt that it would require 
courage of a veiy high order in one who pro- 
fesses to be a Hindu to run full tilt against the 
casta system , and yet how can one hope t» ame- 
liorate the condition of the depressed or un- 
touchable castes without doing so. It appears 
to me that before we attempt the Herculean task 
of lifting up the aubmeiged classes it would be 
more logical, ns well as, essiei, to attempt to 
oblitentn the difference between the high castes, 
and to make the section of the community 
which comprises there one homogenous whole. 
Would it not, comparatively speaking, be easier 
to make the Brahmars, the Vaidyas and the 
Kayasthas, to take the three superior castes of 
Bengal, to forget their differences than to induce 
the members of any of these castes to admit the 
Kamssudras, not to mention the Nayadis or 
TJlladans of Southern India, or the Bhila and 
Chamars of Northern India to any kind of 
equality with them Both task" are difficult 
enough and it is quite possible that neither will 
be achieved within the next fesv decades and yet 
l venture to think that it would be easier to in- 
duce the members of the \ stious high castes to 
intermarry or interd.ne thin to induce any of 
them to intermarry or interdme with members of 
any of the castes whose touch or approach carries 
pollution and defilement First, let the higher 
castes forget and obliterate the differences and 
divisions among themselves; it would then be 
comparatively easy for members of tbe new 
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iog Mr. Gindin find tiw com pinions ahoidd ha de- 
tained in quarantine. The quarantine vp»s only 
wised when the ship-owners announced their in- 
tention of taking legal action against the Govern- 
ment. The vessels now came alongside the wharf, 
but the crowd that assembled became an Inutile 
that a police inspector, who came on bciu \ warn- 
ed Mr. Oandlu of hia own personal danger if ho 
landed then, and urged hitn to delay the 1 <n<linc, 
until night A little liter, however, a well known 
member of the Natal Bar Mine on board rpecinlly 
to greet Mr Gandhi and oiler his service*, and 
Mr Gandhi at cnce determined to land, without 
waiting for darkness to come, trusting, aa he him 
sell *xp« es.-“d it, to the llritish sews of justice 
and fair play, lie was noon recognised, ho wrier, 
sot Upin and half killed, when the wife of ilie 
Superintendent of l\)hce, who recognised him, ran 
to his rescue, and raising her umbrella over him, 
defied the crowd, and accompanied him to the store 
of an Indian friend Mr Gandhi was, however, 
in order to wive hia friend's properly, oblige 1 to 
ew-ajs- di*gui»ed as a police constable. 

The affair was at an end, popular passion* calmed 
down, and the newspapers apologised to him, 
though the incident drroonstraUd the t» mper of 
the mob toward* the resident Indian community 
Years afterwards, meeting Mr Gandhi one day, 
Mr. E-comb* expressed profound regret at hia 
connexion with thia unsnoury Imsineae, declaring 
that, at the time, he was unacquainted with 
Mr, Gandhi's personal merit* and thoa* of tbs 
community to which he belonged. Half an hour 
later hs was found drod in tie tUroU, struck 
down by h*art-d>seise. 

In 1P99, at the outbreak of the Anglo- Boer 
War, Mr. Gandhi, after considerable opposition, 
irdured the Government to accept tbs ofT-r of an 
Jndun Arotulti.ce Corps The Corps era* or » 
thousand Strorg, Hod saw attira service, l*nrg on 
one occasion, at Wit, nn-ler heavy f,re, and 
another, removing the dead b»lj of L/>rd Iw.rt’* 


only son from the field. The Corps was favour- 
ably reported on, and Mr. Gandhi waft mentioned 
in despitebes, afterwards receiving the war medal. 
Uis object in offering the service* of a bwl/ 
of Indians to do even the most menial work was 
to show that the Indian community desired 
to take their full share of public responsibilities, 
and that juct as they knew how to demand 
lights, so they also knew how to assume obliga- 
tion* And that has heeti the keynote of Mr. 
Gandhi a public work from the beginning. 

[u 1901, owing to a breakdown in health, Mr. 

G indhi went to India, taking his family with him. 
Uefor* he went, however, the Natal Indian com- 
munity presented him, Mrs. Gandhi, and his 
chil Iren with lahnble gold plate and jewellery. 
He refused, however, to accept a single item 
of Mu* munificent gift, putting it on on* 
side to be u«ed for public puiposea, should 
the need inns The incident but endear- 
ed him the more to the people, who realised i>nce 
again how setfleas was the work that he had so 
roodrotly and unassumingly undertaken. Before 
the Ambulance Corps left for the front its mem- 
ber* had been publicly entertained by the late 
Sir John Robinson, thpn 1’ri me Minister of Natal, 
and on the occasion of the presentation to Mr. 
Gandhi by the Indian community, he addressed 
a Jvitcr to the orginiser* of the ceremony, in 
winch, after excusing hia unavoidable alaence 
he said : “It would have given me great plea*, 
sure to hate been present on the occasion of so 
well-earned a roatk of n*p*ct to our able and 

distinguish*.) fellcw-citrxvn, Sir. Gandhi 

Not l«s heartily do I wish all sue- 

”** to thia public recognition of the good 
work done and the many service* rendered 
to the community by Mr. Gandhi." 

On his antral j n Bombay, Mr. Gandhi once 
more r~am«] practice, as be then had no inten- 
tion of returning to South Africa, believing that, 
with the end of the war, a new era had arrived. 
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TRUE PATRIOTISM AND REAL SWADESHI* 

BY 

Mb JOHN KENNY. 

(Director of Agriculture, Jana garth Stair ) 

F the members of the Conference heie present, 
do not quite agree with the suggestions 1 
place before them md tne arguments 1 put 
forward in their support I merely a«k foi a care 
ful consideration of views that are not brought 
forward in a spirit of antagonism to the wishes of 
the people. I am not a Government servant noi 
English by nationality, so that prejudice in favoui 
of the rulers can ecarcelj be a charge bi ought 
■gainst me. 

As long as human nature remains impel feet no 
Government can be faultless and it is the bounden 
duty of the leaders of the people to endeavour to 
remedy defects in law and its administration and 
those arising from any other cause Whether, 
under present circumstances, the means adopted 
to attain this end are the best is however open to 
question. Jr, cases of serious disease the medical 
man who attacks the symptoms instead of going to 
the root of the evil, certainly does not act in accord 
ance with the dictates of true science and may be 
doing hig patient a deal more harm than good 
To lop ofT a bmni h here and another there may 
but cause a sickly bush to become a spreading tree 
Following the tactics of the British Parliament a 
great many Indiana endeavour to besmirch the 
authorities and their acts, forgetting that the 
populace at home know exactly how to weigh the 
statements of those in opposition Seriously as 
they consider Government by their representa- 
tives, there is also a lighter view taken by English- 
men of the ‘game’ of politics, and hence the 
utterances of the leaders of both parties are 
ds»ed »s those of the 'Ins’ and *OuU’. 
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Everything is taken cum gram salit and if, on 
the one band, the Liberals are said to be running 
the State down bill to the quagmire of Socialism 
without guide oi brake, on the other hand, the 
Conservatives are described as the fifth wheel of 
the coach, an obstacle to all chance of progress. 
In India, however, this is not understood. ‘ The 
ignorant classes know little of politics of any «oit 
and are led by the diatubes of many a well- 
intentioned man to believe that Uib British are 
tyrants and monsters of iniquity in some way or 
the other they do not quite comprehend. Econo- 
mics is to them as intelligible as Chinese; but the 
talk about the drain on the country {of which no 
many speak much, and so few undeistand any- 
thing) gives the mob an idea that the Government 
is actually robbing the country. 

Improvements can and will be made where 
necessary and useful, but every true eta teaman 
moves by steady stages I know no country under 
the sun that advanceJ so rapidly along the path of 
political liberty as India under the English, and it 
is certain that no othei country would have treat- 
ed a conquered country as England has treated 
India At present the question to be carefully 
considered is “ Can the country be considered 
npe for the many rights ond privileges now 
demanded ? If there were a public opinion 
representing the three Imndiod millions inhabit- 
ing this Continent theie is nothing in reason that 
might be asked, which an) Government on the 
face of the earth could long dare deny. AnJ this 
leads me to the question of true patriotism, which, 
in my opminn, )s inextricably combined with true 
Swadeshi We hear so much now-a dajg of the 
progress of Japan, forgetful that one little but 
very important fact ia left out of calculation when 
India is asked to follow , n Japan’s footsteps. The 
noble warrior class practically annihilated them- 
selves before an advance was or amid be made. 
Have we any each example in India t When we 
have, India will soon be a self-governing colony. 
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too often ami too clearly on the minds of 
those interested in the agriculture of the 
country and consequently its industnes and its 
material and political prosperity tbit experi- 
ments hare already shown an average profit of 
Rs. 105 per acre of paddy following the use of 
concentrated fertilizers costing Re 9-4, that a 
harvest of 1,500 lbs per acre was changed to 
2,400 lbs. grain by similiai means and that 
unmanured plots of maize that produced 1,560 Ibe 
grain and 1,626 lbs straw gave a return per acre 
of 3,610 lbs. grain and 2,316 lbs sttaw. 

Such increases can bo brought about all over 
India if manuring were not restucled to wet crops 
Millions upon millions of acres he untnaiiuied 
for years and each of them could, with com 
plete well balanced fertilizers, give us a deal 
more than the bushel per acre that would pay all 
the taxes of India. When wo eee the little 
expenditure on Indian cotton lands compared 
with America wo do not wonder at the small 
returns, which average about 68 lbs. per acre in 
Bombay Presidency against 250 lbs in America 
The need of India is manuie. There is an in 
sufficiency of cattle manure, and artificial ferti- 
lizers must be introduced. But this wants money 
aDd money can be placed at the disposal of the 
Indian peasant only by means of Ruril Banks. 
Will tins patriots once wake Up to what their 
country wants of them ? 

Manufactures will follow only when there are 
people who can pay for the better cane mills, com 
grinders, plough pumps, d airy utensils, etc , and 
with the greater production of cotton per acre 
vastly greater numbers of spinning and weaving 
mills will dot the country. 

Then will India be able to supply its own wants 
and till then it is useless to endeavour to boycott 
tbe necessarily better and rhea per goods produced 
in foreign countries. 1 ha\e spoken plainly and 
bluntly in the hope that a few thoughtful men 
anxious to serve their country will consider 
these subjects the stones that will form the found- 
ation of perhaps a slow rising bnt solid edifice 
♦qual to, if net surpassing anything that Europe 
can bonst 


THE SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION. 


HIS HOLINESS SWAMI BBAHMANANDA. 
(President of Me Sri Ranxakrisb.no. Mission.) 


THE 8COFE ASD THE METHOD OF ITS WORK. 

fj I1E illustrious disciple of Bhagavan Sri Ranm- 
'V knslina Deva, the world renowned Swami 
Vivekananda was the first to bring before the 
world at large the ell embracing nnd universal 
teachings of his Master for the moral and spiri- 
tual elevation of humanity. His lucid lectures 
in English rendering the inimitably simple and 
profound teachings of Sri Ramakriehna in the 
language of the modern educated men of the 
world is too well-known to require any comment. 
They reveal to a great extent the infinite love 
and universality of his mister’s heart and at 
once appeal to every one, whether in the Old 
or m the New World who may have the good 
fortuno to go through any of them. That the 
Swami ji’s exposition of the teachings of his 
Master who is the living embodiment of the 
Eternal and Universal Religion as revealed in 
the Veda«, has given a decided tuin to the 
methods of Religions Pvopogandisro in the world, 

■s best attested by the fact that Fanatmism, bigo- 
try, and narrow mmdedness are gradually being 
thrown out by all thoughtful votaries of every 
religion who have consequently become more sym- 
pathetic and broad minded than those of the pre- 
vious generations. The non sectarian Swamiee 
betonging to this M.ciun who practice and 
preach the teachings 0 f Sri Ramakrishna hke 
their great predecessor Srimat Swami Viveka- 
n»nda, Rn d are now looked upon as true teachers 
of religion all over the world, where their servi- 
ces are much sought after now a days, are living . 
proof, of this new spirit of spiritual nnfoldraent 
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«■» “I»" , " m l “; 

I*.., oel.„o»lriH _ h * d " ' 

i««.pircr of the opposition “8* insfc ltw LftW ‘ ° 

W ,„ |t. M .UmH.A-k «tat 1.U followers 

being mot. b.r.Uj l.mtrf linn l,e b.me.lf, *« 
it wo. will, bo.«f b-' o'" 1 ■’"f ” 

tint be left the Oeott, eonteneeJ lo two 
eimple impnwmment only. ll.pp.ly, U» fio'o... b 
mei.t » eilised the seriousness of the situation. and o 
„tter three weeks’ iropii«onrsent of the lading e 
m*sive renters, General Snmte opeoeil » 
negotiation* with them, and * comproun* 
was effected between him «nd the Indian com- 
munity, putty «»««"• P» rl 'y r * xM ' w,ier * 
by voluntary registration, whuh had l"«w 
peatodly vM, was accepted, . onditiow.ll) "l Kt " 
tiio Law Iw.ng auWqnentty repe.led Tina pi« 
of repeal wee «,.d« {*** •«'*»'> to Mr 
Oandhi by General Smuts, in ti e prince of 
oKionl witnesses. When. shortly eft^rw .rds, Mr 
(Undid **» neuly killed by a number of Ins 
moi-H fanatical Wlo*r-co,intr»inen I«b» thought 
be bi.l lwtrajed them *o the Government) .a be 
w „ „n bia w«) to the Rejswtwtum OQlcetocs.ry 
outbW pledge to Ibe 0 u\ eminent, be issued a 
Utter to tb« Indian coirmnnity in which he 
dr finitely declared that premie* of rep-*l bad 
been made, General Sn«U Hid imt attempt to 
deny lh«i far*, and indeed, Hid rot do so until 
eareral months liter. All "bo arc acquainted 
rtitli tbe two men, eilber personally or by 
repute, bare no difficulty in deciding which 
version of tbe settlement they will ac~cpt,»nd no 
one wa», therefor*. astonished to find Mr. Gandhi 


ewccofo of ll.o . .gotiotion. nntal.kon bj «* «’ 
cent .lepatntion to EngUn.l, «"**■« * »«" 


I( tbe.. i. one eb.mot.li.UO mere tlm» 
nnotbor that stamps Mr. Clan^b. os ’• m 

it '■ >’« e«tmori.n», y lote 

of ti nth IIw search foi it is the one P 1 '* 81 
bU life, and every action o! bis indicates ti c 
devotee of tins usually dUtant .lnine. Wl« - 

ever he saje, even thusi must hostile tol.un «»* 
hesitatingly believe, as being tbe trutli «° ar as 
be » an me of it, and bo will not b««Ute to 

retract, publicly and immediately, anything l “ 

be may have unwittingly dedal ed to bo a *«<** 
but which he afterwards finds tube untf.i. ranted. . 
Ilia political opponents admit unquestioning!/ tlist 
eveiy action of his is prompted only ty the mot 
vomoentious and impersonal motives; lardy 
in deed is any criticism raised against his goo- 
f»iih or honesty of purpom— uml muh nUi- 
asms he completely iguoies. I" bis leg"' 
practice, ho is highly rrga.ded by bis fellow- 
’ practitioners, as being an able lawyer amt 
f an honourable colleague or opponent, and Magi*- 
„ tiates and Judges alike pay cnieful attention to 
^ any cane that Mr. Gandhi advocites, realising that 
j it lias intrinsic merits or that lie sincerely believes 
to that it has. II« has been kii-.wn to teli.e fiom 
t;i a rate in open Court, and in the middle of the 
e ,l beating, having lealmcd that his client had demv- 

I, y cl him, and he never takes up n c»*e except oft 
[ c j, the express under*! and irg that ho reseivts to 
nn himself the right to withdraw nt any stage if he 

II, 1 feels that his client has not dealt honestly with 


charging General KmuL* with deliberate breach of him. 

faith, an 1 sWutely refusing to compromise him- H'» self- suppression and courtesy are universal- 
self or the community that be represented, by ae- ly recognised and appreciated, lie has scarcely 
rafting fiirthir legn'stioM that would, in the ever been known to give angry expression to his 

enf,ltaT*a*ill fmther degradekl the Indiara of feelirgs, soil then only when moved by'* 

f>iuth Africa. Having conviofed the lea lets that sense of righteous indignation. ' lie' ■ has 

M»cl» scccptancc o« their part was imp^ubte, the never, daring the whole course . of hi* 

Struggle recosmenctd, and has, owing to the ton- public career, condescended to the u*oofth* 
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oa’s popular commentary on the TJpannbads which 
he actually meant for all qualified people of all 
ages through the medium of Arjunn, the local na- 
tion of the sage Neva or Man The later commen- 
tators of this memorable booh, sQth as Sn Sanka- 
ra, Sri Ramanuja, Sri Madhva and others could 
not agree amongst themselves as each one of them 
grasped a portion and not the whole of Sri Rush 
na’e Universal and Eternal mind which shows it- 
self forth in that book and is the one basis of all 
the religions of the past, the present, and the future 
Monistic, Qualified Monistic, and Duahstic 

In Sri Ramakrishna the same Universal and 
Eternal minds has manifested itself again for the 
spiritual regeneration of all by bringing id the 
harmony of all the religions and peace and 
good will to humanity. If ignorance, the 
cause of repeated births and deaths is to be 
avoided once for all, if wisdom, tbs discoverer of 
eternal life in every soul, and endless bliss 

without the least touch of misery are to be 

realised even in this life, if universal 1 ive, peace, 
and harmony aie to be brought to this world 
which 'is at present the abode of hatied, discord, 
malice, selfishness, and many othei vices, and 
thus if we want to be happy in every way and 
see all others so, the all embracing and all-con- 
eoliDg teachings of Sri Ramakrishna should be 
preached all over the world, in all languages, 
to the learned and the unlearned, the rich and 
the poor, the civilized and the uncivilized, the 
hopeful and the hopeless, the well-dressed and 
the ill-diessed, the honoured and the neglected, 
etc , irrespective of caste, creed and nationality. 

Bearing this in mind, and serving the various 
manifestations of the one Supreme Being in the 
forms of all men and women of the world by 
bringing before them the Gospel of Sri Ratna- 
krishna that tells ail in sweet, simple, unequi- 
vocal, and alt solacing l anguage about the 
divine, blissful, and eternal nature of every 
*onl, and the non-existence of the bugbears of 


sin, death, eternal hell fiie, etc., created by our 
own Ignorance that is fed and nurtured by all the 
perverse tendencies of our minds, the woikers of 
the Mission should work out their own salvation 
and thus be a blessing to themselves as well as to 
others. 

For the benefit of the younger generations 
there should be a Junior Vivekananda Society 
attached to every centre where two or three days 
in a week the boys and the young men of the 
locality are to be taught in the simplest language 
the truths about religion elucidating them with 
stones and narratives fiom the Vedas, the 
Upamsliads, the Puranams, and the Ithihasas 
(R&maynna and Mahnbharata) as well as the 
other Religious Books of the world. 

This is what we expect from each member of 
the Mission in every centre, who should place 
himself entirely under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of that centre who in his turn should be 
wholly guided by the Piesident of the entire 
Mission. 

May the Blessings of SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
be upon all the workers of the Mission, so that 
by diligently doing their duties mentioned above, 
they may bless themselves, as well as, others. 
This is the incessant prayer of ray heart at the 
feet of my Master, Sri Rumaknshna Devs. 


Swami Vivekananda'a Life & Teaching!. 

A clear and concise account of His Life and 
Teachings together with copious extracts from 
his speeches and writings With a Poi trait. 
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’"TnhM We had their icJrcM in tho only 

,*Von .Run'' C0Iutl „Ued by e Mehome- 

iSSUiw II. II'”;'"' 
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of anl»r minded Indiana Jrom doing thrir duty. 

Th, l tLniwi nf repeal of the Art. apainat rolunUry 

MlitnUoii harms been F»ren,rt i» tlie aacred duty of 
i ri) *l!n\i»nlQ biptlw Go' eminent indtin Colony 

M tt » BttrfmaaC 

lo a*.-un« mporeiWlttw*. t-> nvcgriw obliga- 
tion*. lit* always been Mr. Gandhi* miin thought, 
tn In* relrticna with th- European rolonist* of 
South Alnrt, fur V* knows that the rirrjV.rat 
nfti‘» r»rr.V. be availed cf by undeveloped arid 
ine-f*'' *il V p-fle. ller re 1 1* cJTtr*, on l*li»lf 
if tli« cotEtanrltT, if aa.*val*t»*« »tj<l 


i 1 '™ '; u vir.^'^Lu'oip'r.ii 

the govornaiice oua uplifting 0 ... j 
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then manhood. . 

Pethnps Mr. Gnmlht’s greatest regret during 
all the 1»H three terrible years, is that 60 roue 
of the communal energy has been used up in des- 
tructive criticism instead of in constructive social 
woi k, and he has only become reconciled to tW 
ntuat.cn by realising that destructive criticism i* 
essential to the communal progress end that the 

fctrugg'e itself has built up character as, probably, 

no deliberately undertaken tonstiuctive work 
iouU bare done. Hut even whilst he wss in 
gaol, he was not forgetful or his duty to hia com- 
patriots and tho genet nl public, for, by pcrtfli«ion 
of authorities, he addressed tho following com- 
munication, giving his own personal view-son tho 
question, to the Liquor Commission appointed by 
the Tr*ns\aal Government ; — 


onaempulou' 

»iiith 1 di n 


lloth Mahoiredaa* and Ilimlu* arc prohibited hy their 
rc.ia-rura rtl«Kiona fion. Uhieg i..toxicatin(t h'|uor«. 
Ilie Mahoiwedaii ,eclion li«» eery UrR'ly conformea U> 
the prohibition. Ihe Hindu section, lam aorry to aay. 
ronlain* an apprcnaWa n umber who, in this Colony, 
lure diarefs-did the prohibition or reliRion. 

The method adopted I iy lodisna who indulge »« alcoho- 
lic drinVa la generally to aoctire the asaiatanCo of aoiao 
puloua whites Tliere are al.o Other lorthods, 
rc to go into. 

1 am of opinion that the l»pal prohibition abonld con- 
tnue. I tlnnh, howerer, that the proluhiUon hai not 
aucceed'd in pretenling ]nd.ana, who hare wanted it, 
from obtaining ln)tior TIt only uao I ace In continuing 
the prohita lion la to let tliona of iny < ountr) men, who 
indulge in it, rtUm the aenae of ahame tbi y hare In 
dnrluiiR liquor. They know that it is Wrong for then*, 
bo-b in rrhyion and in law, to obtain and dunk liquef. 
Tliil enable* temperance workera to appeal to Uic*r 


temperance wmarra to appeal m hi.- 
law-auHimp; aertunenL 1 draw a fundamental diatla** 
lion between wrooyful law breaking and a COnaeientiouS 
qrtach of o*an made law jn obedience to * 
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taneoos cancellation of an equivalent portion of 
the Rupee debt of the Government of India. The 
Rupee loan holding, now kept aa a portion of our 
Paper Currency Reserve, is an ugly patch and a 
make-believe which no jugglery of finance can ever 
tolerate. If we are to be thorough, systematic, 
scientific and up-to date let us clear out our in- 
vested reserves, and let us have tho vital metallic 
holdings for which this countij is row thirsting. 
The encroachments of sterling or rupee securities 
into any of our reserves cannot be permitted, and 
the unwholesome principle must be eradicated 
Furthermore, watching the huge emission* of new 
issues on the Loudon maiket and close stndy of 
English financial journals indicates that sterling 
securities are not likely to advance, and the 
Qoverrmeut of India, if it wants, can legitimately 
satisfy its penchant of earning interest by advin 
ring in India through Presidency Bank* in gold 
and silver bullion. 

1 say with emphasis and with vehemence that 
unless and until we have vast store* of gold in 
our reserves and in our circulation we cannot forge 
ourselves into a modern nation The welfare of 
India demand* that the Secretary of State should 
cheerfully give up the power and patronage he 
wields over miliona of monies belonging to our 
Gold Standard and Paper Currency Reserves, on 
the Ix'ndon money market ants the London Stock 
Exchange. The Government or India must abate 
their railway programme and radnee their mill 
tary expenditure till such time aa we have built 
up metallic resn ves and cash balances adequate 
to the nation's wants and « mmensurate with 
its credit in the money markets of the world 
For the next ten year* till our Currency 
is perfected £5,000,000 gold may be ear- 
marked and left in the vaults of the 
Back of England as an emergency reserve to 
buy silver when really wanted. I believe that 
after the extinguishing of our Rupee loan holding 
from our Paper Currency Reserve we will have 


control of so many more coined rupees that the 
Government of India would never be again rushed 
into the position of having to make frantic and 
Judicious purchases of silver on the London mar- 
ket. Theie i* a strong feeling in our European 
Chambers of Commerce and among *U sections of 
the Indian community that eveiy bit of gold and 
silvt-r belorging to our Paper Curiency and our 
Gold Standaid Reserve should be kept in this 
country away from the control and influence cf 
Lombard Street and Throgrr.oiton Avenue. 

The financial strength of modern empires is 
calculated by th« amount of gold in their posses- 
sion, the quantity of their loans to foreign 
nation*, the volume of then national debt, the 
state of their annual budgets, the stage of deve- 
lopment of then credit institutions and finally 
the balance of their trade India has consider- 
able external debts and obligations to meet, and 
ns long ns it has not got vnst stores of mobile 
gold the credit of its Government and ^ts mer- 
cantile community lags bolnnd in European 
money centres, nnd it is unable to foigo properly 
ahead in its enterpnies and aspirations. While 
European nations are daily at lengthening their 

gold reserves, the Government of India has, for 
the last eighteen years, ruthlessly squandered its 
holding* of the yellow met»l It hankers after 
commercial expansion before it has got its right 
status in the financial world In its rapacious 
hunger for railways it squandeied illegitimately a 
moiety of the rupee coinage profits While the 
National Bants of Europe hold gold bullion to the 
extent of £491,774,441, ou. Ind.an authorities 
do not understand the force of metallic reserves. 
Gold stores ard silver holding* are the armies 
and navies of the financial world, and their 
amounts and scientific distribution and tactful 
manipulation raise tho prestige and power of 
commercial and agricultural nations. 

In building up its gold reserve* the Govern- 
ment of India has to decide about the amount 
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its penalties And in pursuance of that policy, I admit 
that I have advised the accused who have preceded mo 
to refuse submission to the Act, ft* also the Act 30 of 
ltWS, seeing that, 10 the opinion of finti-li Indian* full 
relief, that was premised by the Government, lin* not 
been granted. 1 am now before the Court to euffci the 
penalties that may ho awarded me 
' And wlidi lio 'Ta* last feuterced Mr G uuHii 
made the following declaintiun — 

It Is my misfortune that I hare to oj peai licfore tho 
Court for the same offence the second time I am <|UiU» 
an are that ray offence ia deliberate and wilful I have 
honestly desired to examine m> conduct to the light of 
past experience, and I maintain the conclusion that, no 
matter «hat my countrymen do or think, as a citizen of 
the Sta*e and as a man who respects conscience above 
everything, I must continue to incur the penalties so long 
ns justice, as 1 corceive it, has not been tendered bv 
the 8tato to • portion of its citizens I consider myself 
the greatest offender in thn Asiatic struggle, it the con- 
duct that 1 am pursuing is held to be reprehensible I 
therefore regret that 1 mm being tried under a clause 
which does not enable me to ask for a penalty which 
some of my fellow objectors received, but 1 ask you to 
Impose on me the highest penalty. 

Tlu.s, Mr. Ganillu indented Ins willinj'ree- to 
become n passive mister even *g»ir»t hi* own 
countrymen, if need be, and Uisnnuety, like the 
Greek hero who rushed into the friy mid found 
death by gathering into Ins own breast the ►pear* 
of the enemy, to bii"g Kilvnticn to hia people by 
accepting the fullest responsibility and Ire h«*viett 
penalties. Even whilst in gaol, he sma par-ive 
mister, for lie decline.! toiat the eptcivlfucd 
provided for him until his Indian fellow jniwinti* 


mice was better expressed by the term “body force" 
•Jesus Clnist, Daniel, and Socrates represented the pur- 
ist fom of passive resistance or soul force. All theso 
teachers counted tlicir bodies as nothing in comparison 
to their soul. Tolstoy w as (he best and brightest 

cm) exponent of the doctrine. He not only expounded 

it, but lived according to it In India, the doctrine was 
understood and commonly practised long before it came 
into vogue in Europe. It was easy to see that soul fores 
was in anilely superior to body force If people, M 
ordei fo secure redress of wrongs, resorted to soul foreo 
much of the present suffering would bo avoided. In any 
case, the wielding of this force never caused suffering 
to other-. Bo thjt, whenever it was misused, it only 
injured tho users, and not those against whom it was 
used. Like virtue, it was its own reward There was 
no auch thing as failure in the xiae of this kind of force. 

“ Resist not evil " meant that evil was not to bo repelled 
by evil but by good ; in oilier worda, physical forco was 
to be opposed not by its like but by aoul force. Tho 
aamo idea waa expressed in Indian philosophy by the cx- 
preaaiun “freedom from injury to every living thing 
"llic cxerclao of this doctrine involved phyaical suffering 
on tlio part of those who practised Ik Rut it was a known 
fact that the auui of such suffering waa greater rather 
than less in the world That being so, all that was nccca- 
ory, ft' those who recognised the immeisurable power 
of soul force, was consciously nnd deliberately to accept 
phyaical suffering ns their let, and, when thl* was done, 
lb* very snfTeimg her* mo a source of joy to tho sufferer. 
It was .puts plain that passive resistance, thus under- 
stood was infimtily superior to physical force, and that 
it required greater courage than the latter. No transi- 
tion was, therefore, possible from passive rcaietsnco to 
active or physical resistance . ...The only condition of a 
successful use [of Una force was a recognition of the 
existence of the aoul as npmt from the body, nnd Its 
permanent and aupenor nature And this recognition 
must amount to a living faith and not a mere intellectual 
grasp. 

Mr. Gandhi put his thought .tnoro concisely 
and in a more direct form when ho addressed tho 


wv te given a move suitable diet, and he delihtiaUly 
starved himself upon or* wrrHhed mial a day 
fur ail weeks, until tha authoiities were obliged 
to promise a modified alia t real. Tor Indian pii-on- 
ers, a prom?-* whhh they hare since fulfilled — 
for ll e wore*. 


Mr. Gambia definition of pa-sivc mwtsrre ia 
contained in the following summary of *i, address 
vlelirered before th. GemisUm (Transvaal) Lite,, 
ary and IM vt.ng Society l„t June. i„ 
to a tpoiial invitation to lecture •— 


*.oa‘hvi V^'V^rtM miU, 1 < ^|,P’!! T *ft rrfc 

th.twd ‘ T ?!TV * * ho *' •’■••rrwdVit in vrart^ 
tt-e vt*a derated ty IN. |< m . p, „j_. _ * 

p'etc’y a *4 better eiprsneH hr 11 . o» 

Ai t«V, It v. „ a. oti a. £ tr ^ 

orusn rate. Active reaiat 


following exhortation to the Tamil community ;■ — 
Remember that we are descendants of Praldad and 
rualianva, Ijotn passive resi.ten.of the purest tvpe. Ttiey 
disregarded the dictates even of (heir parents, when they 
were aeVed to d. ny God. TI.er suffered extreme torture 
ratlwr than intbet auff. nrg o„ ,he.r persecutor. We in 
U * Transvaal ere beirg Called l0 deny {;<m1 j„ that 
we arc rpvnred to deny our manhood, go back upon our 
•" *•*»« *» our nation. RI..1I we, In (ho 
present cri.ia, da let than on, forefathers? 

Ilia simplicity ia extreme. He }„ « dcioted 
follower of Tolstoy and R,„,km {„ thei, appeal 
for a simpler life, and himself live* th* lib of 


•n .-ceric, eating the aim r Wt fruit* of the earth, 
tlwpirg on a plank b*d, i n the open air, even in 
th. mid-t of a Ttsrsvasl wi ntPr , ftn<! 

threg for personal appearance. H* *„ reduced 
himself to . condition of voluntary poverty, nnd 
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the Presidency Banks indicate that oar Comp- 
troller and Accountant Generals are callous to the 
necessities of our commerce. As matters stand 
to-day our inland and foreign trade has to *c 
commodate itself to the whims and wishes of Gov- 
ernment, while the correct and scientific arrange- 
ment ought to he that the Government should 
accommodate itself to the trade conditions The 
Financial Secretary would do well in instructing 
the Comptroller anti Accountant Generals to he 
in constant and sympathetic touch with the Ex 
charge and Presidency Banks The amount of 
Government monies with the Presidency Binks 
should be so regulated ss to cause minimum 
changes io the Presidency Bank balances The 
antiquated idea that Government is bound to 
keep on |y the j-onrtncted amount of maximum 
balance with the Presidency Binks should now 
come to an end and the supply should be legu 
Uted to meet the exigencies of trade and without 
regard to the petty claim of interest on the part 
of Government. When Govern nient begins to 
have larger cash balances Council Dills will be 
sold in a moro normal manner and Government 
will not be obliged to regulate the supply 
after looking at its cash balances and to the 
manner in which the revenues are coming ir 
during the season. The credit of Government 
Paper and Corporation Bunds suffers because of 
the absence of funds for the accommodation of 
Stock Exchanges during the period of stringency , 
but a little modernization and thoughtful woik 
>« V m en d all these disturbing and annoying 
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THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 

CY Mr. EDGAR GARDINER. 

(Cony. Secretary, Elholoffical Society, London ) 


ft HE insane and their treatment have from 
xj the eai best times excited the sympathy of 
all who felt for the afflicted and sorrowing 
of the human mce, and the great interest that the 
public takes at the piesent time is evidence of 
a discontent which is the basis of progress. A 
doubt has arisen whether the asylum is the fit 
and proper place for all suffering from mental 
abei ration, and numeious are the protests, even 
in medical circles, against what haa become an 
admitted dogma, that it matters not how harm- 
less and innocuous the form of insanity, how 
amenable to treatment at home, how mild the 
delusion, that alt and sundiy who evince symp- 
toms of mental obliquity must be shut off from 
»o« lety It is pointed out that not all lunatics 
are raving mad people, whose actions are those 
of beasts of the field and whose language is that of 
Billingsgate or Sever. Dials, that not all are in- 
accessible to reason and insensible to the ordinary 
feelings of humanity, but that as a matter of fact 
oven the worst casea have some glimpse of reason 
and tendencies to right and sound action. It ia 
held that for this reason it ia injunous to re- 
covery to limit the intercourse of the inaane to 
those who are themselves insane, as is done in 
asylums, where theonly rational persons with whom 


the patient freely associates aiehis attendants, 
many of whom though kind and trustworthy, 
are of little intellectual superiority, knowledge 
or learning, and of little refinement of manner or 
feeling. 


For the«o reasons the Lunacy and Municipal 
Authorities ate agreed aa to the necessity of con- 
structing Reception - Hos pi tala for the incipient in- 
aane, but apart from the fact that Parliamentary 
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rial hi the future biographer of Canning which is 
by no means negligible. On the whole, we pro- 
bvbly think of Canning more as a statesman 
than as a man; and associate him with the 
theatrical saying, 11 1 called in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old,” or with his finer, 
subtler observation, “For Europe 1 shall desire 
now and then to read England.” In tl e course 
of his political career there is more than one dis- 
puted passage— his policy at tho time of the 
Treat) of Tilrit, liis quarrel end duel with Caslle- 
reigh, end many matters whiJi occurred in the 
course of his second tenancj ol tho Foreign Office 
Thesn things are but faintly illuminated in “Can- 
ning and llis Friends," the interest of which is per- 
sonal rather than political, biographical rather 
than histone. We see much more of Canmi'c the 
man Ilian of Canning tho atatesman, and ore intro- 
duced to the private circle of friends such as 
llagot orSnejd, with when ho conversed end 
i oi responded, rather than the public men, Livet 
pool, Casttenagli or Wellesley, with oi against 
whom he acrid. 

We may lead Canning's un# character pretty 
easily from th**e pagis. Hero wo know that we 
oro not iM-ing seduced Ly either friend* or foes 
under tha Rival of the impariiil historian. We 
may are hi* union of kindly humour and caustic 
Irony, and dtacerti the nobility ol il.»r»cter which, 
though hi* enemies denied it, he r, rtm'nly poes- 
e«*td. Indeed, tho hatred which h*> excited in the 
breasts of hie rarlempornriesneeti** t‘« hare been 
d-va w, *Wt e*yvd -l*gv vv*. t» Ut VAsvfttor rare* am 
and hi* bnllUney i>f IJ.il}, Imrt the canity 

of Ilia duller fellow*, and hi* chief defect aeema to 
hare lam in bis nr.Wrw a\s>nt wliat other 
people th 'light «,» I.m,« T1.I. w.. 1 the defect 

if hritp-httr*, for h« ».! (Mlinlin l.ip. , 
ta iul 1 to rwnt for personal prpulsiiiy. The n an 
*» who never made » witlxnit makirg a n 

errriy ,** accordirg to the eonten-|x^,r) 
tmill rot be expected to b« wid f K : .nd. 


like oilier gen inset*, Canning was not made to be 
a success in social life. Unlike Saint Paul, he was 
unable to “ suffer fools gladly," and hie manner 
soon convinced a man of wlwfc ho thought of him. 

A good instance of this is afforded by the 
case of Mr. Henry Pierrepont, where Canning 
when Foreign Secretary in 1808 wished to send 
ss our repieser.tstive to Sweden. Mr. Pierrepont 
objected that his health was too weak to endure 
the Bevei ity of northern winters, but hinted at 
the same time that were the Order of the Bath 
bestowed on him, he might be willing to change 
hia views and go to Stockholm. Canning's obser- 
vation on this is highly characteristic, of him. 

“ I should be loth," he writes, “ after what he says 
of his health, to preas Mr. P. to accept <if 
it, as a Red Ribband (however broad) would ho 
but * slight defence against the climate.” But 
however caustic Canning could be, in friendly' 
intercourse he was delightfully humorous. There 
is, of course, tho familiar etoiy, related by the 
poet Rogers, that when Canning was asked by » 
lady why the gate* to Spring Gardens, where at 
one time he lived, were so narrow, lie answered, 
“Oh, Ma’am, such very fat people used to past 
through.” His coirespondf nee abounds in similar 
sayings — “there is a part of winter called 
spring," for example, which all those who have 
suffered from the inclemencies of ar. English 
April will hesitily agiew with. 

Bnryd, » constant correspondent, was a 
singularly charming person. Although he jnased 
Vh*. greater part of his life i n • quiet country 
Rectoiy, he fiv.f a wide circle of distinguished 
friend*, »n 1 hi* personality is an interesting addi- 
tion to oar knowledge of |},e p,:,td. J|„, w .a 

a versatile character. He could dtsoiiM racing 
«od sport with Lord Liverpool and the Duke of 
Dorset; literature and pnbtic „; th Canning, 
Frer* and the Elli.es; or theology will, I.U 
telative Dr. Iwgge mentioned above or with the 
JVan of },i, C }i ColJ^e. Re himself „„ * n 
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tramps and criminals, the girls becoming mothers 
cf illegitimate children or taking to the streets.” 

Mane patients arc broken down in physical 
health and having worried over family misfortunes 
or other personal affairs their mental balance 
has given way. With proper directions for home- 
care and home tieatment, or in suitabte cases for 
family-cars in cottages in the country, their health 
ia restored and the much dreaded asylum avoided. 

Thera are many persons in the preliminary 
stages of insanity, and others suffering from ner 
toua derangements, who are thus treated without 
deprivation of their liberty, and if more such 
institutions existed in the various parts of Lon 
don, so that the public in cases of mental break 
down would feel they can get treatment without 
the restrictions of an asylum, which call for a 
struggle and re* stance even in the mentally sane. 
Dr. Hollander thinks it will be mnch easier to 
induce the patients themselves to submit to treat- 
ment, and thus the happiness of the insane poor 
will be increased, many good workers will be 
saved by timely and suitable aid, and the public 
•ill be relieved rf a steadily growing expendi 


Emjs dd Indian Art, Industry & Education. 

BY E. B. HAVELL 

Late Principal, lioveraiseut School of Art, and Keeper 
C.overnmcnt Art Oallerv. Calcutta, Author of 
lad.an Scat pin re uj PaiatiDg.' u “Dcoaree- The Sacred 
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fin. 1R. ©anbbf. 

A SKETCH OF HJS LIFE AND WORK. 


jT' HE scene is laid in Johannesburg Summer 
\Jy is coming, and the days are Iengthen- 
* ing out At Park Station, at 6 o’clock 
on a Sunday evening in September, 1908, 
whilst it was still broad daylight, a email, 
animated group of dark-skinned people might 
have be»n observed eagerly looking in the 
direction from which the mail truin from Natal, 
that stops at Volksrust, was expected. The 
watchers were Madrassi hawkers, who were, 
apparently, awaiting the arrival of one who wan 
affectionately regarded by them Punctually to 
time, the train steamed Id, and there was 
observed, de-cendiog from a second-class 
compartment, attended by a prison-warder 
in uniform, a small, slim, dark, active man, 
with calm eyes and a serene countenance. 
He wi* clad in the garb of a South African 
native convict— email military cap, that did not 
protect from the sun, loose, coarse jacket, bear- 
ing a numbered ticket, and marked with the broad- 
arrow, short trousers, one leg daik, the other 
lieh*, similarly marked, thick grey woollen socks, 
and leather esndsl* Hut it was plain that be was 
not a South Afn.-an native, and upon closer ecru- 
tiny, one became aware that he, too, was an Indian 
lika these who respectfully sainted him, as he 
turned quietly to the warder for instructions. He 
w»» carrying a white canvas bag, which held hi 
clothing and other effect* found upon him when 
be was received by the gaol authorities, and 
al*o a small basket containing books. Ha 
bad been sent by the Government to travel 
nearly two hundred mile*, for many houro, 
without food or the means of procuring it, 
as the warder tad no funds for that purpcee, 
and but for the chanty cf a friend, he would 
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as I recollect, you have a small summer, confut- 
ing chiefly of ltoses, Swallow 8, Trouts, Bees, Peas, 
Buttermilk, and things of that kind. Here we 
have the Frog, the Fever, the Locust, Lizard, 
Blackamoor, Thunderstorm, and all the eublimer 
features of that charming seatou." Ilia minion 
terminated, to his great joy, niter three years, 
and in 1820, ho was senttoSt. Petersburg, Waring 
received the K C B, where ho was called upon 
to deal with the \wbro>jlu> arising from the nt 
trigues of Russia in Turkey in connection with 
the Greek movement, lie got intj hot w iter with 
Canning who was then hack at the Foi»ign Oflice, 
for letting himself bo jockeyed by promises into 
attending a Conference ou the Gieek question, 
whereas Canning had instructed him to do nothing 
of the sort, except on the strength of certain dt-hn 
Reactions. Hi« piivato reply to Canning » re 
proof is worth quoting, foi it show* tho terms on 
which the two men worked tegethrr ‘ l take 
my mouthhty, as all diplomatic snout lungs 
should ho tvk*n in meekness sod repentance, ami 
I hope l can truly say that I will never confer 
Greek no mote.” 

The whole circle of friends, from Canning when 
almost worn out with work and worry putting 
nonsense rhymes into cipher for the confusion of 
lligot, and Bneyd, a middla-aged clergymar, tell- 
ing stories which convulsed the young with laugh- 
ter at their mere recollection, down in llsgot, 
replying to tho reproof of his superior in j iking 
language, had in common a love of fun which 
doubtless helped many of them through no. 
than on# weary labour. In these sol times 
we find a faithful and life like pietute c.f 
the group, in their mo-', intimate relation* — a 
group of scholar* and wits, whe wire, many of 
them, m*n of aetpn a* well And if, as some 
1 ave said, “ George Canning and Ilia Friend* “ i* 
- not aa illttTriratire as we might lave wt.hed on 
the side of political tii'w, it is r eyerthtle** fn|j 
«! irh'rmatmn about the fighvr vile of « p tMt 
patriot ard a great sUV-mur , and of the devoted 
- friend* whom he gathered armrd Hm. 


HM.IEYS COMET. 


Mn 0. NAGAUAJAN. 


/^UITE nn enormous amount of popular inter- 
in' est han S,.n MOtLtd with reg«rd to th« 
P nf ITnllevV Comet It W to 


piesent leturn of Ilnlley’a Comet 
he hoped that no extravagant expectation* have 
been raised The fact is that the more recent 
appearances of tins comet would seem to hsve 
been not quite so striking a* some of its earlier 
oppniUiona. One ie««on could piobally be tiaced 
to the very fact of its successive leturns oi periheli- 
on passages ns they are lulled. Asti onomers »*• 
seit that these perihelion passages are indeed a 
very aevete diain on the by no mean* substniitial 
tesumce* of a <omet. its tail whiili gonetally 
forms » r nt least ntbun* its htupi iidous propoi lions 
when nem tho sun, is now believed to be ft con* 
stunt slrenni of matter ijecled fiom tl o body of the 
iwniit by swim influence ; and as time is no known 
recuperative process in spice by which this dn* 
ruption could bo made up foi, a count would ap- 
pear to have no othei go but deuenso ill display 
after each return. 

But the inU rest of this cornel to the astronomer 
ii not at nil < n sny spectacular or even pmely* 
scientific account. There i* a stoiy edr meting it 
with a triumph nf m'thiinatical ostionomy which 
has often touched tlie soft side of his heart and 
evoked hi* pride When Newton hail discovtlld 
bis fainou* l»w* of gravitation, astronomers wrre 
itching to npjly it m the une of theso appaiently 
capiieiou* bodies The first comet to be studied 
by the new method that of 1080 whose mo- 
tion Newton himself successfully tepicset.ied by 
a parallel*. It w»k at one® assumed that alt 
comets had paialadic mbits Two years later, tn 
lf. e 2, aj.,peare.t BIO* her; and the' illustrious 
astronomer Halley who had taken no mean putt 
in the j uUiestjon tf Newton's epoch making r«- 
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p cession upon bis character. Mohandas Qandbi 
received his education partly in Kathiawar and 
partly in London. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that his mother could be prevailed upon 
to consent to his crossing the waters, ai.il before 
doing so, she exacted from him a threefold vow, 
administered by a Jain priest, that he would abstain 
from flesh, alcohol, and women And th*s vow 
was faithfully and whole heartedly kept amidst 
all the temptations of student life in I/mdon 
Young Gandhi became an undergraduate of 
London University and afterwards joined the 
loner Temple , from which he emerged, in due 
course, a barrister at law. Ho returned to India 
immediately after his mil, and was at once admit* 
ted as an advocate of the Bombay High Court, m 
which capacity he began practice with some success 
In 1893, Mr. Gandhi was induced to go to 
South Africa, proceeding to Natal and then to the 
Transvaal, in connection with an Indian legal case 
of some difficulty. Almost immediately upon land- 
ing at Durban, disillusionment awaited him 
Brought up in British traditions of the equality 
of all British subjects, an bunoured guest in tlio 
capital of the Empire, lie found that in the Bn 
tish Colony of Natal he was regarded as a pariah, 
scarcely higher than a savage aboriginal native oT 
the soil. He applied for admission as an advocate 
of the Supreme Court of Natal, but his applica- 
tion was opposed by the Law Society, on the 
ground that it was not contemplated in the law 
that a coloured person should be admitted to 
practice. 

Fortunately, the Supreme Court viewed the 
•natter in a different light and granted tho appli- 
cation. But Mr. Gandhi received sudden warning 
of what awaited him in the years to come. In 
1891, on the urgent invitation of the Natal Indian 
community, Mr. Gandhi decided to remain in the 
Cdony, especially In order that he might be of 
. Wry ' ce 5o the political troubles that he foresaw in 
the near future. In that year, together -with 


a number of prominent members of the communi- 
ty, he founded the Natal Indian Congress, of which 
he was, for some years, honorary secretary, In 
which capacity lie drafted a number of petitions 
and memorials admirable in construction, lucid 
and simple in phraseology, clear and concise in the 
manner of setting forth the subject-matter. Ha 
took a leading part in the successful attempt 
to defeat the Asiatics' Exclusion Act passed 
by the Natal Parliament and in the un- 
successful one to prevent the disfranchisement of 
the Indtin community, though the effort made 
induced the Imperial authorities to insist that 
this disfranchisement should be effected along 
non racial lines. At the end of 1895, he return- 
ed to India, being authorised by the Natal and 
Tr«n«va*l Indians to represent their grievances 
to the Indian public. This he did by means of 
addresses and a pamphlet, the mutilated contents 
of which were summarised by Reuter and cabled 
t»> Natal, where they evoked a furious protest on 
the part of the European colonists. The telegram 
ran thus. “A pamphlet published in India de- 
clares that the Indians in Natal are robbed, and 
assaulted, and treated like beasts, and are unable 
to obtain redress. The Timtt of India advocates 
■n enquiry into these allegations.” 

Tbis message was certainly not the tiutb, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, though 
it had elements of truth in it. About the same 
time, Mr Gandhi returned to Durban with his 
family, and with him, though independently of 
him, travelled several compatriots. The rumour 
arose that he wss bringing with him a number of 
skilled Indian workers with the express object of 
ousting the European artisans from the field of 
employment, and the two circumstances combined 
to stimulate in the colonists, high and low alike, 
all the worst passions, and feeling rose so high, 
that the Attorney Genera], Mr. Eecombe, felt 
himself obliged to side with the popular party, and 
accordingly gave instructions that the vessels bring- 
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19, of this year. At no previous retnrn hud it * 
ever been Been for more than a few weeks or 
months at the outside befoie the perihelion 
passage. Wo should no doubt attnbute this early 
discovery to the innumerable battery of telescopta 
and cameras always turned on the romet't, course 
Also the immense power photography has placed 
in our hands should not be lost Mght of , for eery 
faint objects could now be recognised that would 
almost be invisible in the roost powerful tebsoope 
It would not surprise any astronomer if he weie 
told that the comet had lieen found in some plates 
taken BOtno months even earlier but which ha\e 
not yet been examined That is the iea>on why 
after the announccmont of the return of this body , 

H takes all this long time to become vinble to 
the naked eye 

Already plenty of telescopic observations «f the 
comet ha\o been made which indicate that it is 
steadily brightening up A decent show during 
the preeint summer is nsamed so far. Certain 
fluctuations in bnghtness have *)«o been noted 
which may probably be due to physical changes 
going on in the comet Astioncmera the world 
over, have elaborated * scheme by which they 
propose to keep tie visitor continually under 
ol»>erT*t)on and thereby serum aa many secret a 
out of the mysterious existence of tl.e comet an 
they could. 

This body is now traversing the Constellation 
l’isoes iu the heavens and could be easily picked 
up by a moderate sire I Telescope on a dark 
night. Tn* earth la just now moving m jt, or t, lt 
away from ths comet and the diati nee will contin- 
ually increase urtil the mid lie of March. lt u t 
tl is quit* likely that a* the comet approaches the 
sun, it may rotrci*ntly develop b> make r»Ied-eye 
observations possible by the beginning of March 
when it will set out 3 hour* afw the sun. There- 
after it will b* getting closer to the mn and may 
nit be well-pUcvd for tWwitig until 'about the 
end vf April when it will emerge oo the other 


side of the sun nnd become visible befoie sunrise. 
On May 18, the earth and the comet will be 
nearest to each other with about ,14 millions of 
miles between them. The same day the latter is 
expected to trnnsit across the solar disc, which 
should be of great interest to astronomers. There 
is also the possibility of the earth encountering 
the tail of the comet at abcut the same time. F or 
this, the tail should be longer than 14 millions of 
miles nod also should be 250,000 miles broad, 
measured from its axis to ita edge earthwards But 
this is no unusil sire for a first-rate comet and it is 
not at all improbable Halley’s comet will develop 
even a bigger tail. » As to the lesult of any such 
encounter it may possibly bo disappointing to some 
to know that no exciting experience awaits them. 
Thereare instances of the earth traversing the 
tails of comets, when the only noticeable thing lisa 
been a certain haziness and general illumination of 
the sky which cannot be easily distinguished from 
mere atmospheric effects. 

It would appear that there had been an actual 
comet panic in the year 1832 even amongst the 
well educated, apart from the usual terror it called 
forth from the illiterate. This was in connection 
with the return of lleiU's cumofc which Olbert i® 
said to have calculated to pass within 20,000 mile® 
of the earth’* orbit. Homeliody seems to have 
published this, along with the statement that the 
nebulosity of the comet and its head had been 
more than tills distance during the previous visit 
of the body . It created a great stir and people 
began to be very much concerned about tbs immi- 
nent destruction of our globe. Then the astrono- 
mers seem to have persuaded the public 
with great difficulty that nothing would 
happen a* (be earth could not reach the pl*r« 
where the comet would cross, until four week* 
alter that body h»d come and gone. 

In the t**e of J!*11<-y'a temet this year, there 
will U only an interval of about 18 hours when 
the earth get* to the place traversed by the comet. 
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Scarcely, however, had ha returned from the 
Calcutta Congress, where, under Mr. Wacha, he 
did some very useful organising work, unobtru- 
sively, when he received an urgent telegram from 
Natal, calling him peremptorily hack to South 
Africa to draft the memorials to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whose visit was imminent, to take charge of 
the work required to secuie tho removal of exist- 
ing grievances, and to place Indian affiirs finally 
on a higher level. Witlouta moment's hesita- 
tion, he obeyed the call, and a new chapter open 
ed in his life In Natal, h i had been able to over 
come official prejudice, and was high in the esteem 
of all those Heads of Departments and Ministers 
with whom his public duties brought him into 
contact. But when, after heading a deputation 
to Mr. Chamberlain in Natal, he was called co the 
Transvaal for a similar purpose, he found all 
officialdom hostile, and he was lefused the right 
to attend upon Mr. Chamberlain as a membei of 
a deputation of Transvaal Indians, and it was 
only after the utmost endeavours that he prevailed 
upon the Indian community to send a deputation 
that did not include him. Finding that the situa 
tion was becoming rapidly worse, and being with 
out a trained guide, the Transvaal Indians pressed 
him to remain with them and this he at last con- 
sented to do, being admitted to practise ns an 
attorney of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal 
In 1903, together with other communal leaders, he 
founded the Transvaal British Indian Association, 
of which lie has" been, ever since, the honorary 
secretary and principal legal adviser 

In 1901, an outbreak of plague occurred 
in the Indian Location, Johannesburg, largely 
owing to grosa negligence on the part of the 
Municipal authorities, in spite of repeated warn- 
lo ga. A week before the official announcement 
of the outbreak, Mr. Gandni sent a final warn- 
ing that plague had already broken out, but his 
statement was officially denied. When, however, 
* public admission of the existence of plague 


could no longer be withheld, he at once organised 
a private hospital and nursing home, and, together 
with a few devoted friends, personally tended the 
plague patients ; and this work was formally 
appreciated by the Muniripal authorities. In the 
same year, owing to arbitration proceedings be- 
tween expropnated Indian stand-holders in the 
Location and the Johannesburg Municipality, in 
which he was bn«il\ engiged, he earned large 
professional fees, which he after waids devoted in 
their entirety to public purposes 

About the middle of 1903, the thought bad 
struck him that, if the South African Indians 
were brought into closer association with each 
other and with their Europe in fellow colonists, 
and weie to be politically and socially educated, 
it w»a absolutely necessary to hive a newspaper, 
and, after consultation, he provided the greater 
part of the capital for its inauguration, with Mr. 
V. Madanjit as propnetoi and printer, and the 
Lte Mr M H Nazar, aa editor, and thus Indian 
Opinion was born. It was hist published in 
Englwh, Gujarati, Hindi, and Tamil For vari- 
ous reaaors, it afterwards become necessary to 
dispense with the Tamil and Hindi columns. But 
although Mr. Gandhi, had, in theory, delegated 
much of the work oE conducting the paper to 
others, he was unremitting m his own efforts 
to make it a stress Hu purse was ever open 
to make good the deficits that c-mtimially occurred, 
owing to the circumstances of its production, 
and to its English and Gujarati columns he con- 
tributed month after month uud year after year, 
out of the fund of his own political and spiritual 
wisdom and his unique knowledge of South 
African Indian affairs 

Towards the end of 1904, however, finding that 
the paper w as absorbing all the money that could 
be spared, without waking any appreciable finan- 
cial headway, he went to Durban to investigate 
the situation During the journey, he became ab- 
sorbed in the perusal of Ruskin’a “ Unto this 
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ran, that n now louml in tko Kanjian Piovineea. 
Thm'lhn who!. native population of Cejlon » 
nme or lari ronnectoil axith the 
Vedilalia, who, according to Mr Paifeer, are not 
anywhere now lonr.d in the ..land in an »n- 
mircl four Or the character and religion ol 
the Ve’daha Mr Parlor haa many inte, eating 
points to not. and ,f apa™ l«™.tW ne would 
go into more detnlaho.il them He think', it 
i, worthy of note, that Clir.al.an M.aaiona lot. 
no iunttion to perform amidst them 1 It -an 
throu-h the introduction of litigation and me 
cultivation," lie deliberately miles, "tli.l the 
ancient Vedd.h. were rente, ted into the Sn, 
ghaleae Oi the praaant da) it ™»" ie.la.nl) 
not h, mean, of well-moaot hot ...Uecliw 
• M On the vexed i»w<*ti»« wl,*ih*i the 
Vedd*h«of mixUrn time* «?««>""» " rn< * u "' 1 
Mien off from nn ancient riv.hznt.on Mi 
opinion will strike as highly reasonable 
to met pecple “Whether there has been *ny 
'retrogrC'Sion," he say*, “of the present Wl dabs 
from a certain low state of civilization or 
not, in very rally time* a great part of the 
nicehvl reached a much moie adianced state of 
culture than the wilder memoere of if, «ho*c 
.more or If** i-olatrd life either a* hunter*, or «a 
hunter* -and— vilUger*, did not in mu.) ca*e* 
induce them to feel MJT d*«n> to participate in it. 
Thi* more ciiil'*»*l portion haj ati*or\>ed the G»n- 
getie *etll*r*, *x.<i acquired thwr *t*tn* and l*n 
K u*jre, with some intermixture of Dravidian 
hWl, or in many in*‘*r.ce* will out it, l.»* W- 
come the exiting Kanban Sirgh.lrs* race." Borne 
points in the relici'n of the Veldah*. on which 
Mr. Parker Ui»m«t *up?e*ti'e ch*p>r, con- 
firm their affinities with the fore*t tribes cf 
Southern Inha The Tamil «p»*kir» Veddah* 
worship, ho »tate*, the eeren Kannimara, which, 
we know, are the *cl* deit-e* of the Irular,*, 
ether*!** known a* the Villu\»n» (Bow teen) of 
* Boutham India, ar, essentially hurtirp tnbe. The 


Knndians o„d Smglialos. village Voddh.*, ■' «> 

*tlio forest Vcddabo, or. said by Him to toorolnP 
Ayjanar, .no'l.or .dl-tao™ Sooth Indian god- 
Wo know from the figure oculptme on the ion- 
ic,. Temple Gopmo, tlint ho wo. popular in th.i 
„„t of tli. country nbout tho 10th Centuavy A.I). 
Acceding to Mr Pcrkei , who say. that hen repre- 
sented on the Jetarana Dtgota at Anuradhapura 
(,n Cej Ion), hi. suit was a well eetobliehed one «e 
vail) «* the 4th Ceiituary A. D. 

Mr P.aikor’s etudies in Ceylon Arcbrcology a P 
pern to us of even greater interest than hi« etu* 
die* in Anthropology. H» chapter on the Archie* 
logical value of bricks in Ceylon is of considera- 
ble interest as it would, if accepted by scholar*, 
lead to the solution of many difficult problems in 
Chronology From a study of tbe sizes of the 
bri.k* produced in Ceylon Dflgobas and Tanka he 
deduce a table of Chronology which he gives for 
ready reference, beginning with the largest 
„nd ending With tha smallest This table, ho e»y», 

“ would at least enable any one to distinguish, by 
the bricks alone, a woik of tho tenth or twelfth 
century from one of the second or third century 
A D and of tbe latter from one of pre-Cbriat»*» 
date” “ It is probable,” ho says at another page, 

“ that by a reference to the table however the 
date of any bricks may be fixed at that time with* 
out an error of much morn than one hundred an<l 
fifty years ; and prior to that time usually with- 
in tbe limits of about one hundred years." He 
add* only one qualification. ** Even if some excep- 
tions occur,” he says, “in which the age of the 
construction is doubtful, or even with regard to 
which a deperd*tir* on such measurement* might 
lead to nn actual mistake in the time, they should 
not allowed to outweigh or to throw much 
doubt upon the general advantage to be attained 
by the u«e of such an accessible method of ascer- 
taining or c*jTrobor»‘ing the probable dates of 
structures." Throughout hi* work, it may be her* 
ad -led, Mr. Parker uses this study in 
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for the valuable sei vices rendered. Each member 
of the Corps hns had awarded to him the medtl 
specially struck for the occiaion, and, as an indi- 
cation of the manner in which the Tiansvaal ap 
preeiates the work so selflessly performed by Mr. 
Gandhi and his Corps, it may be noted that, 
together with at least three other members 
of the Corps, as well as some who belonged to 
or helped to fit out the old Ambulance Corps, 
he his been flung into gaol, to associate with 
criminals of the lowest type. The work of 
the Corps, was, besides that of carrying stret- 
chers and marching on foot behind Mounted 
Infantry, through dense bush, Borne times Unity 
miles a day, in tbo midst of a savage 
enemy's country, unarmed and unprotected, to 
perform the task of hospital assistants, and to 
nurse the wounded natives, who had been cal- 
lously shot down by the colonial troopers, or 
wlu had been cruelly lashed by militaty com 
mand. Mr. Gandhi does not like to speak hia 
mmd about what he saw or learnt on this occa 
sion. But many times Lo must have had search- 
ings of conscience as to the propriety cf bis 
»%ing himself, even in that merciful capacity, 
with those capable of such acts of revolting and 
•neicusable brutality. However, it is well to 
know that nearly all his solicitude was exercised 
on behalf of sboiiginal native patients, and one 
'■*'* Dewnn’a son ministering to the 
needs and allaying tlie sufferings of some 
of the most undeveloped types of humanity, 
whoso odour, habits, and surroundings must have 
bwn extremely le pul rive to a man of refined 
mind tlough Mr. Gsudlii himself will not admit 

Sorely had he returned to Johamesburg 
to resume practice (ho had left Ins office to 
•o " after itself during hia absence), than a 
underbolt was launched by the Transvaal Gov- 
mrnt, in the shape of the promulgation of the 
ft Asiatic law Amendment Ordinance, whose 
Si 


terms are now familiar throughout the length and 
breadth of India. . After years of plotting 
and scheming, the iinti- Asiatics of the Trans- 
\aal, having fiist secured the willing 
services of an administration anxious to find 
an excuse foi the continuation of its own 
existence, compelled the capitulation of the 
executive itself, with the afore mentioned result. 
Mr. Gandhi at once realised what was afoot, and 
understood immediately that, unless the Indian 
community adopted a decided attitude of protest, 
which would be backed up, if necessary, by reso- 
lute action, the whole Indian population of South * 
Africa was doomed, and he accordingly took coun- 
sel with the leading members of the community, 
who agieed that the measure must be fought to 
the bitter end There is no doubt that Mr. 
G*udhi is mainly responsible for the initia- 
tion of the policy of passive resistance that has" 
been so successfully earned out by the Tianataol 
Indians during the last three years Since that 
time, Mr Gandhi's history hna been that rf 
the Transvaal struggle. All know how he took 
the oath net to 6ubruit to the I» * on the llth 
September, 1906, how he went to England with 
Mr. H. O. Ally, in the same year, and how their 
vigorous pleading induced Lind Elgin to suspend the 

opeinticuof the objectionable legislation; how, when 

the law finally received the Royal assent, lie threw 
himself in the forefront of the fight, and by 
speech, pen, and example, inspiied the whole 
community to maintain an adamantine fiont to 
the attack that was being made upon the ver r 
foundations of its religion, its national honour, 
its racial self respect, Us manhood. No one was 
therefore, surprised when, at the end of 1907, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested, together with a number 
of othei leaders, and consigned to gaol ; or 
I"*., b« tut m , hl> Iri ;„ d , 

in Pretoria had been sentenced to six months’ 
impi isonment with hard labour, the maxi- 
mum penalty, he pleaded with the Magiu 
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A,i,li« .boull I* pW » * o! 7 y 

„ ith E«.op»a»." P*P« <■'«“ 
or olk.rwi.." Tli. “"S ht «■ ot c °“ rse ; 

or theoretic! But eo f.r i. 

Smuts from accepting it tint, only two day. 
nfter 1.. "» >'"» “ lb ” 

Action, n .utn.n.ry «' bm ' 

t. it rote to Mr. G.niihi In JiAftnnesimcg, «>ftt 
be m. ■' unftble to hp»* ll ” °‘ 

exieting legieletion governing "»•»'«' ■«■"» >« tl,e 
Traneva.il, and he t«l» that no good po, -.11 
ho nerve! in « 'ie«-t\on o! tbn.ilitol 

.quality in till. te-piCt " So tint it cha. .hat 
General Bn, ell «ill content hnn-ell »>th eirn.ng 
the inoreel aliftdon ol a cetorni »• 

.lull, not 11, 1 kernel Me»«« Oandlii and llajee 
II, bib have .tilled ,h. poamon vary teiaely a. 
follow* 


Th. AW Daily Hail, which h» hitherto been 
coneifitently hoetil. to th. Indian eMm>, *">“ 

"7,17,“^ 


ly Oebirou® w* — ~ 
th" "Government an putting : an to'b/ioVud 

differences of opinion there docs depuU t.on 

Crewe’s proposal embodinBthat or too „Wh the 

in London, the suggestion of a *“ tiRe , while 

Government could accept "‘^^Jrn from embarrass; 
at the “ 


ir we were fighting not for a principle but for loaves 
, he would bo prepared to throw them at u» in 

ol !•' the nmnl.e .t 

SfE fi Indiana that m.e I* re.,,urri . .. 
went*, but we «t*°" the T*" 0 " 0 ‘ U . ' 

imnbrd racial taint from the legislation ot th* Colony, he 
U not P^r to yield an inch He would give ... the 
hnA without the Venteh He decline, to remora the 
beige ol interieeite, hull* read! lo eliaege lh- pereeal 

lief that British Ind.an., bec.uw. the, do not accept 
•hem are nnrea.oo.lile lo their de mam).. th.l they are 
iineo'iepeomiein,, e.,1 II, el, tin-eel., e.the, i. n.l d-.r.. 

< «,* „me»lhv and support ot a common sen.* and pra«- 

WpuC -W» l " *«r~‘ •* lh ® 

.Mr, eien thourh never a m.n docs «n*crl. 
what Rntisl? Indian. h.»Wn flghtu** lor. Th* only 
r o«.itil« Justification for bolding logdltor the different 
roJimOhiUi of the Fmptm under the e.me aorercigmty 
U the fa. t of »!»menlary c.,u.!.tv. and it U W.nje th* 
Tran„»»l legislation cut. at the .cry root of thi. 
principle that British Indian, have offered a .tubbora 


ernment could accept without oes o p embarrass- 
a.™ ton. rebec, ngth. E»pwa «5XlSo» 

k r.;:r,r!. ... -*>»» *«• °°\ 

sir K 10 

be wise to reject it, haring regard more espeti J 
Imperial respoiiBibilitice. * . . 

Whilst the Pretoria Xnrt »ay* t— The A*»Uc* ^ 

l—l lb-1 uamlnttod '.'".“JfjJ S,„,Jd I, 

Dcrmittcd in the Tran. vials Wliat tney ao u 
that, a. Mr Bdgrami put. it, British i.'hmakw tho scum 
be treated a. outcasts in a Colony "hW.make.thO ^ 
of the Continent of Europe welcome to its shores,, 
this we have every aytnpathy with them. 

It in thus plain that them is no need to deapMf 
on account of theTranavanl Indians notwithstand- 
ing Mr Smuta' obstinacy, for the better part o 
European public opinion in the Transvaal is slow- 
ly hut surely veeung round to the Indian sid« 
and a satinfactory settlement is hut « matter ol 
time and of undirninisl.ed determination on th® 
part of that small heroic hand of suflercia. 


Hut if Ovncr.t KinuU i. ol-dorat#, the aame 
*wnn>t U wM<t of th* Tt.n.vv.l Pm*. The 
Traits rwul Lrl'l'r aay. (l)*c. 13): “The Tr*n«vaal 
Government, it ee*ro« to u«, should fed no diffi- 
culty in eorc**hrg th* above 'pr)*e*t (cor.taineil 
In a letter from Mr. Oa'dhi). This sorely is not 
much to do tf it wVt h*lp the fmpcri.l Govero- 
ts.nt out of a diff.culty," 


DrroRTCD isdiaxs rao* trassvaal. 

Mr ToUlc recently received tlio following tele- 
grain from Bombay : — The ■ deportee* from the 
Transvaal arrived to-day by the 12 

belong to Bombay and C to Madras Of the 

l.tter three originallyeervod indelientureninNfita! 

and one has his family in Barbiiton (Tronavaal) 
who are left destitute. Another has n permit and 
regi»ti-ation certificate issued under the rrytnit 
of I/>rd Milner entitling him to domicile in the 
Colony. The condition of the men is pitiable. 
Temporary arrangeirenta have been made for 
their vhelU-T and fur’her relief Is being given them 
from th* Transvaal Indian Deportee* Fund re- 
r*nlly organ i»nd in the Ilotnlmy Presidency. Mr. 
Jehsngir Petit, Secretary of the Funds, is making 



gnura fl q^r ' n :< gnrrfai* wm* 1 
it ttt=! ^ g^? *t**n T^nfa u 

6*t* U»LiKiti*n«i etrmi^n o* thi Aiwtha Lur 
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Happily, those Indians who break the liquor law know 
that »t is wrong for lh"m to do so 
I am aware that some of roy countrymen— themselres 
ardent temperance men— sen in the liquor legislation one 
more disqualification based on the ground of colour. 
Superficial I j speaking, they would be right, but Ibeltere 
that this legislation has little to do with colour It is, 
in my opinion, a recognition on the part of the pre- 
dominant race that the drink habit is an evil which, 
while they themselves are unable to get rid of it, they 
do not want other races to contract. Viewing the posi- 
tion in this manner, 1 believe liquor prohibition among 
the Aeiatio and coloured races to be the forerunner of 
general prohibition. 

Whether, howerer, general prohibition becomes an 
accomplished fact or not, to long as the predominant 
race costume to indulge in alcoholic dnoks, be it never 
so moderately, partial prohibition, such as we now ham, 
Cannot be of much practical use. Tina, it is submitted, 
ia a forcible illustration of one of the evil incidents of 
contact between tho European and other races And 
unless thoso who preach abstinence are tbemseliea ready 
to practise it, all liquor legislation most largely be a 
makeshift. 1 wish the Commission could see their way to 
point out to theelectors of the Transraal what a serious 
responsibility rest* upon their shoulders. They make it 
Impossible for their representatives to |>»si legislation 
* that IS so desirable it is they who must take the res- 
ponsibility for the breaking np of many o home I am 
writing under a full sense of ray own responsibility I 
know only too well how many Indian youths, 
who never knew the tuto of spirituous liquors, have 
succumbed, after having come to South Africa or the 
Transvaal. 

We havn here an example of how Mr Gandhi 
will not hesitate, when necessary, to set himself 
against the opinion of many of bis countrymen 
or to declare boldly whose is the lesponsibility 
for any recognised evil. 

So far as the Indian community ttself is 
concerned, Mr. Gandhi has appointed foi l.m.self 
one supreme task— to bring Hindus ard Mahn 
luedaus together nnd to make them realise that 
they are one brotherhood eiul sons of the same 
Motherland. The result is that there is to day 
ho real Hindu-Maiiomedan problem in South 
Africa. All act and work and suffer together. 
Xow and again, of course, individual religious 
fanatics try to sow discord, but the be*ter sense of 
the community is against all such attempts, and 
that is why Hindus and Mahomedans alike are to 
be found amongst his most devoted follower* His 
attitude as a Hindu towards Mabcmedans is 
»tll defined in the following letter addressed by 
him to a Mahomedan correspondent 


1 never realise aoy distinction between a Hindu and 
a Mahomedan. To my mind, both are sons of Mother 
India. I know that Hindus are in a numerical majori- 
ty, and that they arc belie led to be more advanced in 
knowledge and education Accordingly, they should be 
glad to give ivay to much the more to their Mahomedan 
brethren. As a uun of truth, I honestly believe that 
Hindus should yield up to tha Mahomedans what the 
latter desire, and that they should rejoice in so doing. 
Wo can eipect unity only if such mutual Inrge-hearted- 
ncss is displayed When the Hindus and Mahomedans 
act towsids each other ns blood-brothers, then alone can 
there be unity, then only esn we hope for the dawn of 

And as 1ms already been seen, Mr. Gandhi is 
prepared to shed Ins Mood in order that the bonds 
of Hindu Mahomed in biutliti lioiul might ba the 
more fiimlj ermenttd. 

His chivaliy is nt once the admiration of his 
friends and l ol lowers bud the confusion of his 
enemies. A telling example of this was given 
when, in October, 1908, together with n number 
of tom patriots, Le was arrested nnd charged at 
Volksrust, the Transvaal bolder -town. Mr Gan- 
dhi then gave the following evidence on behalf 
of Ins fellow countrymen, whom hewss defending, 
and though he was not called upon to make these 
adroisstons: — 


He took the sole responsibility for hating advised 
them to enter the Colony Thor bad largely been .nfiu- 
enced by his advice, though no doubt they had used their 
own judgment. He thought tbit, in giving that advice, 
Le bad consulted the best interests of the fetate He ask- 
ed accused to eDlerit* public meeting and individually. 
They probably, at that time, had no idea of entering the 
Colony, except, perhaps, one of them. He would certain- 
ly admit that he had assisted the accused to enter. Ho 
admitted aiding and abetting them to enter the Traua- 
vaal He w»a quite prepared to suffer tho consequences 
of his action, as lie always hsd been. 


Later, when giving evidence on bis own behalf, 




rriusai ro proauce u 

tion certificate and to giro thumb-impressions v . 
impressions, 1 thmk that as an officer of Una Coc 
applanation There have been differences beti 
the Government and British Indians, whom I renrs 
as Secretary of the British India: 

Asiatic Act, No 2 of 1907, and a 
took upon myself f 
trynien not to tube 
by the Act, but si 
State, to accept its 
common with other 


■ , ' — "6—wm impose 

, as law abiding subjects, of tfc 
motions Nightly or wrongly, i 
siatics, I consider that the Act i 
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ii Wjr rmimcnt, the ee»» my Mat and abode. It is I who 
have dit ided tbem as they are. 

w Men are born, are overuhttmed by My Maya and 
become enterprising through my I, aw, never through 
their own desire Those Brahmans who thoroughly 
atmly the Vedas, perform many spiritual sacrifices, 
bring peace to their souls and vanquish anger it is they 
who attain to Me Those persona who are addicted to 
bad notion*, are swayed by greed, are misers, crooked- 
minded and void of soul-culture can never learh Me 
The paths of l oga are as easy for pure souls to tread 
ns they are uncertain to the wicked and the foolish. 

“ Whenever religion suffers from revolution and vice 
triumphs over virtue, I create myself and walk the earth 
and set thing* right Whenever are horn on the earth 
the selfish and envious Asura* and Demons so powerful 
thatcren the gods cannot destroy them, I in the form 
. 01 wan take birth in the family of pious men and brine 
peace to the world again by subduing them I am 
white complevioncd in the Ritya Yuga, yellow in the 
Tret#, red in the Dwapar and dark m the Kali At the 
end of earh great cvcle It is l who destroy eicrv thmc 
la-n tho Three Paths, the Soul of the t’nivcr.e Oivrr 
of all Happiness, Eupeiior to All, Att.Perv.dmg, the 
Kodlca* and the AIl-Fowrrfot b 

" ’ Allh ® Vugs of each Kalpa I .pread my 

iUn.ion upon all being, and enter into .nr IraiWaUte. 
When old, old llrahma, transformed Into a child, goca to 
alee,, and keep* sleep, ng, I re*t here on the water* until 
tie IS awakened. Now, go thou about on the water* in 
restful spirit until that time, when I alone will create 
and sky and light, air and water, and aU 

-be saving, OKing that wonderful IVng vanished 
from mv view. Then bv and tiv thi* world «n crratis) 

• gain. Thu* In the last Kslpa Pralara did 1 witness 
U,l. *»nderful evert 11m Ut*, J-,H D.ety I then 

with I Mm, Hit, Kri-hn*. It Is through III* grace that I 
bar. obtained i.ninterrup.ed I memory. become , 0 lone, 
bred and endowed with the boon of d y l nl 
Till* Krishna who l. now sitting Womens *|) ml 
Krishna prevent here, who I. Wo In the hne n'r n! 

\ rishnls. Is Just now mrr*t» pUvmg on Hi* earth « ? 
It la lie. Oil* Krishna, who l, P the Anei'nt Pe«o- 
Lord, the I nUilnkaldw Km.l, the Crswtnr. tLllS,!" 
th* I lernal and the Master of All ! I hsv. been In’ i * 
remember alt the* fset* only through U- In., 

111, presence here lie I. the «X ! J & 
bring* ; do yon all take Ills Uefoge.’ J FaUierofaJI 

BABA BHARATTS LECTURES. 

M lJgbltm life is a selection of five m’nfn.i j 

.. I. V...I n.v, n 

trestrd am • (1) The Ural U>,! •"bjeet, 

(3) I), Wefjte. (11 Thought , 2' 00 

an! oMbrd The*, diwoumwa 

• „ ■'v -r-n.ir."."',''™''": 

snMtsviul matter is pot J i__ , , ,, cf 

A Kvp’snade Madras, sed iv'rnred at ii A ' 
rope, wl »,bm,ln, of i nTiSbT? ‘ l A ,* n ? Fight s 
Ifcesame.t «t} t Atta.aeopy R *»'*»* rsa have 

a *. Krua^-j;— 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


BRITISH POLITICS. 

seems tlmt the fug of wnr between the 
JJ Lords and the Commons is still the most 
* important feature of British politic.**, wo 
might say, of European politics. The constitu- 
tional issue raised by the Peers threatens indeed 
to be a most serious one. It is a question whether 
it cm be satisfactorily solved within the next few 
weeks. Nobody seems to be sanguino about such 
an expeditious ending of the issue. On the Pon- 
trw y* th “ co " v 'ct'on is growing universally tint 
another General Election must Ukn placo between 
May nnd July f„ r * mole prQ . 

nouncement by the Electomte. Me.nt.hils 
the situation is indeed most critical for the . 

I; KM «n- it h» b^„ 

Tb . ° P °^ 21,1 r«1,r„M.y In.t, 

rl " U * ■»« »!»c. will, , 

«re«t ; » tll , R,Uori„li«,r who 

. JM nn " th ’ lm Mr. IW™,„1 

”• *"*• »' «>• Unlo,, bu. m„ „„™. 

• 1 S 1 ** mo, t oppressive for an 

■gncultural country lik« t t 
A.(r , , ry iik« lieland. Her* he 

uTlr • "«•«. . That i, 

ZL5S. TZT" — ,J. 

i-...i,, u:.„ u :;rr “»' j 

/ on liand. r« * > 

tLattbc vein V .• 1 1 11 ** forgotten 

w,-i i„ »„ lom — 

p”-* V tbv M ., ' '“ h n '“ l W 

'****'• >■« ’-'-.jzrsz 
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it is understood that ho not? contemplates giving 
up the practice of law, believing that he has no 
right to obtain his livelihood from a profession 
that derives its sanctions from physical force. He 
acknowledges no binding ties of km or custom, 
but only of religious obligation. Rain Krishna 
tested his freedom from caste-prejudice by sweep- 
ing out a piriah’s hut with his own hand 
Mohandas Gandhi has tested his by tending the 
wounds of a Kaffir savage with his own hands 
With him leligion is everything, the wotld and 
its opinion nothing. He does not know how to 
disting nsh Hindu from Mahomedan, Cm istian 
fiom infidel. To him all alike aie brothers, frag- 
ments of the divine, fellow-spirits struggling foi 
expression. All lie has he gives. With hin>, 
sell surrender and absolute saciifice are demands 
of his very nature. By outward signs he is a 
politic >1 fighter. In actual fact he is a man of 
religion. Ills deep spirituality influences all 
around, so that no man dareR to commit evil in his 
presence He lives in the happiness of Ins ft inula, 
but he does not hesitate to create a condition of 
spiritual unrest in them when lie conceives it his 
duty to point out the light and condemn rle 
wrong. He cannot condone falsehood, but he 
reproves and (ehukes lovingl) Indeed, love is 
his only ^weapon agin it evil. Jle sees God in 
•very living thing, and therefore lows iall man 
kind and the whole animal woiid. lie is strictly 
vegetarian, not because of orthodoxy, but because 
he cannot cause the death of any creature and 
because he believes that life is oF God. Iu faith 
he is probably nearer in touch with pure Jainism 
or Buddhism than any other creed, though no 
formal creed can really hold him To him all 
>* God, and f rom that reality be deduces Ins whole 
line of -conduct. Perhaps, in this generation, 
India has not produced such a noble man— saint, 
patriot, statesman in one. He lives for God and 
for India, His one desire is to see nnity amongst 
*«* fellow-countrymen, nis every endeavour iu 


South Africv is directed to showing the possi- 
bility of Indian national unity and the lines upon 
which the n itional edifice should be constructed. 
His winning manners, pleasant smite, and re- 
freshing cnndoui and oiigimlity or thought and 
action muk him out as a leader of men. But 
those who know lum best recognise in him the 
leligious teuchei, the indicator of God, the in- 
spiring example cf “ a pure, holy soul," as he has 
been called by the Rev F B. Meyer, the modesty 
humility and utter self abnegation of whose life 
provide a lesson for all who have eyes to Bee, ears 
to hear, and an understanding spirit. 

CANNING AND SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. 

BY 

rROF. HENRY DODWELL, M. A 


^tlE hue hn.lseve.-vl books in recent yens 
>7 casting much light on the personal history 
of the men and women who lived at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century. There wa*, 
foi instance, tho “ Crecvv Papers, *' which bring 
•>„. vt into person .1 contact with tho lending 
members „F the Whig pa. ty of the lime, with 
Wl. Knead, Rem.lly, Grey, and the rest, with at! 
the., weaknesses pointedly and vividly descrioed 

by tbit acumoniona observer, Ml Creevy. Then 

too there was Lord Dailey’s Letters to Ivy “ 
showing us very much the same world from another 
point of view that of the scholarly, somewhat 
over refined Ward, whom his estate of *100,000 
& y “ r ’ , * h,ch hw been welcomed readily 
enough by most men, only made miserable Now 
W8 'I™ inSk haJ new ’-Sbt ^ the period from yet 
pother quarter "Canning and His Friends" edit- 

JL ;f:* j0SCe,,t ' a is wholly 

new as the “ Creevy Papers ” . . , 3 

deal of the correspondence published "in \T\Z 
"™“ »' “■* Vlitori.,; 
■ ‘f'"" E ’«”‘ >!• bock oflVw 
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of this tave. Altogether we cannot but sympathise 
with a Prime Minister so situated as Mr. Asquith, 
lie is tossed to and fio by the billons of the trou- 
bled 6ea of British politics all around him, and it 
is plain he has not yet found a stable rock on 
which he can firmly stand and stem the tide of 
those surging billows. AU now depends on the 
situation which may he created after the Easter 
holidays There is the Resolution touching the 
veto to ho submitted to the House and discussed. 
Should that Resolution be accepted it would then 
be put in the form of a Bill.' \V e must wait till 
that legislative measure is introduced into the 
House and the reception it meets with from the 
Opposition and the hereditarj legislators The 
crisis U bound to reach its climax before another 
four weeks base passed. This muih, however, is 
certain that the constitutional issue now raised 
cannot end in reality till it has been strenuously 
fought and won. Mere compromise will never do. 
The battle ha* begun anil must bo fought from 
siro to son for final accomplishment 
ismivcmi roLinrs. 

The Continent m«y be said to be still serene, 
all* it a little noi«y hero and there. Ocimany at- 
tracted the greatest attention during the month 
owing to the force and character of the growing 
opposition of the irrepressible {socialists to Im- 
perial autocracy. Outside the lleichatag they 
catno into serious conflict with the Pijieo in 
winch the latter cannot be rail to have cuts 
good f gore. Hut the great*** demonstration of 
a revolutionary chime Ur took place in the 
German Parliament itse’f. The Socialist* con- 
tended that within it* precincts *he Chancellor 
■lone mu«t he hell responsible for his deeds and 
utterance#. They cannot any loag»r tolerate 
the force of the Chancellor sheltering hna«*lf 
l -chin I the Emperor end throwing the burden of 
' *w« acts anl utterances on that masterful author 
>ly- Parliament na*t refuvs to hold fci a 
ponuble »« the British Pariim treat n?u>« tcholl 


the King responsible. It is to the ministers alone 
that the lloichstag can look nnd the Ministers 
must bear their mpectite responsibility. Of • 
course, that wes a revolutionary ■ resolution to 
move which the Chancellor and .his adherents , 
opposed with all their might but to no purpose. 
Imperial autocracy can only be curbed when tho 
Imperial Ministers nre sent about their business 
by the representatives of tho people whenover it 
is their wish not to place any further confidence 
in them. The momentous significance of the 
Resolution can thus be cisily gauged. It was a 
flank attack against the Empeior himself whose 
erratic utterances and deeds, often of ft mis- 
chievous character, h-tvo now become intolerable 
to the most advanced politicians and freethink- 
ers in the German Parliament, Aa.the fates 
would have if, tho Resolution of the Socialist 
wing was passed by a nariow majority after ft 
atormy debate. Tho Chancellor was hissed and 
hooted It is to bo hoped tho Emporor William 
will learn tho much-needed lesson and take to heart 
tho blow the Socialists have at last given him. Of 
course, the Mailed I’ist will now intrigue to have 
the Resolution net nrido. That will only be the 
signal of a fiercer mortal combat which can bodo 
no good to tho Fstbciljnd. 

In Franco, they have just ended their long 
wrangle about the Budget in Parliament, Mon. 
Callianx being overthrown, Mr.Cochcry picked up 
the financial gauntlet. But even he, too, had had 
to abandon a greater portion of tho now taxe*. 
Tho gaping deficit of over 110 million* of France 
had to bo met by that last resort of baffled finan- 
cier#, Treasury Bill* which are in their nature 
#bort lived but not incorporated with tho Funded 
Debt. In the French Budget also the delict 
wa* primarily owingtothe sum required to meet 
old age pensions— the pml Socialistic remedy of 
the day for the .melioration oft! c Indigent mass. 
Still 8? million frar c* have had to be raised. It 
may i oi be uninteresting t> recount the prinrij al 
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amateur aitist of some skill. He took great 
interest in Gillt-ay, the great caricaturist' of the 
time, and lntioduced him to Canning who was 
quick to see how Gillray’s humorous invention 
and forcible drawing could aid in that attack 
on Jacobin principles which he was actually 
makii g through literature m the Anti-Jacobin 
When Sneyd was past fort}, George Ellis 
writes to him, that Julia, a member of his 
family, “who is as well as n girl of fifteen can be, 
who is very much in love [with Sneyd] occasion- 
ally bursts into a loud laugh without piovoc*- 
tion, and excuses herself by reminding them of 
some story that }ou had told her" He must 
have been a sympathetic as well as a humorous 
companion to have deserved what I*dy Maln.es 
bury wrote to him : — “ You understand the 
theory of that fine complicated instrument The 
Heart better than any other male I ever met 
with, and can play on it so as to know how far 
it is in tune without injuring it 01 handling the 
chords too roughly." 

Another inteiestmg person is a diplomatist who 
had somewhat of a distinguished career under 
tanning— Charles Bagot, a lelativo of Soeyd’s who 
introduced him to Canning's notice When Bagot 
was still at Oxfotd, he and Sneyd had taken coun 
' »el together, and derided that the best thing to 
be done was to enter political life under Cuming’s 
banner. Canning, however, had left office before 
B»got had left Oxford ; and Bs got'a hopes were 
deferred for six sears, till 1807. Bagot'a father- 
in law, Wellesley P'le, brother of Loid Wellesley 
•nd the Duke of Wellington, wrote an interesting 
letter of advice when Canning offered Bagot the 
r°*t of Under Secretary. “Canning says,” be 
writes, “ he wishes you to consider well before you 
decide upon accepting the office, as it will be im- 
possible under the present circumstances of the 
country for him to go on unless you are equal to 
giving up your whole tnind to the office ; and to 

tagging without cessation or relaxation The 

25 


next thing to be considered is your knowledge of 
French .... It is absolutely necessary that you 
should be well versed in the French language ; and 
therefoie you will consider bow you feel qualified 
and act aceoidingly I advise you boldly to say 
you aie a most pet feet master of French, and then 
make yourself so as fast as you can.” It is to 
Bagot’s credit that he told Canning that he could 
notcoiiverse in Frenrh, but only read it easily. He 
was a success at the Foreign Office and subsequent- 
ly entered the Diplomatic Service, representing 
England at Washington, St Petersburg, and the 
Hague He was at the last named place when 
Canning sent him the famous hoar known as tha 
Rhyming Despati h, a burlesque rhyme put into a 
cipher the key of which Bagot had not got, and 
about which he spent some days in anxiety till he 
received the ciphei and deciphered the message. 
When Canning became Prime Minister, he offered 
his old friend the post of Governor-General of 
India, but was forced to withdraw it beciuse Lord 
Bagot, the diplomatists brother, chose that pre- 
cise moment for voting against Canning in an im- 
poitant division in the House of Loids. Bagot 
ended his career by dying in Canada sb Governor- 
General in 1813. 

A great part of the two volumes under review 
consists of letters written either by 01 to Bagot. 
He seems to have been in many respects an admir- 
able man We have just seen how |,e frankly 
admitted he could not speak French, though it 
might ha\ e been' highly prejudicial to hiru The 
same spirit seems to run all through his career. 
In 1816. he went out as Mmistei Plenipotentiary 
to the Uriled States The war was but just con- 
cluded, and the Munster's position was difficult, 
even though he did all lie coula “ to do away with 
the mahu o-.imw ” •• Seriously 1 have had a 
swinging time of it." l.e wntes to Steyd, « and 
have worked hsrler and done mow unpleasant 
things during the last four months than I ever did 
in my whole preceding life In England, as far 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS- 

Sketches of Rulers of India. By G. I). 
OnctU. (4 I'olt : 2'C each. Clarendon Trees, 
Oxford. To be had of G J Satesan «t Co ( 
ifwbui ) " 

These volumes are as lh«r name implies a 

'sketch of the lues of those who pin)*! their pa its 
in the history of India tach one his own way 
either as a ruler or na one who contributed to 
wards the success of that rule. The matter of 
the work is taken from the admirable aeries of 
the Rulers of India issued by the same press under 
the editorship of the late Htr William Hunter; 
and the author of then volumes lays claim to 
having summarised it for the benefit of youthful 
traders and of those who may not find the time 
for the study of the bigger books The best me 
thod of cultivating loyalty 11 the right reading of 
history, and the right manner of teaching it is to 
let the pupils sco the truth and nothing but the 
truth. There his lately h*cn » tendency shewn 
in this country to modify history with a new to 
put before the readers what the writer considers 
m making for loyalty. This dtfeat* its om end. 
The development of the proper historical judg- 
ment is the best corrective to the mental aberrn 
ticn that would di»tort f»c'» This em bt*t bo 
achieved only by th* fce»t effort to present faeta 
as euch and as distinct fnm informer* The 
■ aeriei* of lives before us is an attempt to do this 
with considerable success. The feature of the ro- 
Arunsr, A>r»ww, it iatixx}<ttrti<ia rrrvtcfi of (fie 
volumes where there is contileraVe dircuuion of 
current V>pir*. Any dirwdoii of subjects of this 
kind I* nor likely to lead to coi.clu»mr a acceptable 
to all ; ar«l it would Vive b^n b»»Ur to liav* 
omitted them in a work with the particular ob- 
j*c*a lief ire it as the present one, — not that w* 

‘ «®rV 'hit 'be ©junior a are wtnng, but that it i* 
tmpc*»iM« to bring bom* the truth. We would 
rrlicuctly in'accc here whit tc raid cf Ilodso,, 


in the introduction to the first volume regarding 
his murder of tho piinces. He liicnseif was pre- 
pared f or the moral blame attaching to tho act,- 
but we find the act characterised as having been 
due to the ‘Orientalizition’ of Uodson’a character. 
He has other features of character worthy the 
admiration of youth ; but is this justification re- ■ 
quned either in the interests of truth or in the 
interests of the reputation of the ‘dashing, daring 
and reckless adventurer as he was called ? Again, 
in the third volume is found in the same introduc- 
tion (pp.22 ff.) an elaborate attempt to trace to the 
Umhman hierarchy responsibility for all tho agi* 
tation and unrest. We are not concerned with 
the justice or injustice of the imputation ; hut 
what we wish to remark is the effect of such state- 
ments on youthful readers. We feel bound to 
nay that the impression produced would he the re- 
verse of that desired. These notwithstanding 
would welcome the book as an addition to the 
literature on a subject which is hut ill-provided 
in the hand) form in which the books are issued. 
Tho Indian Constitution : .In Introductory 
Study /Jy A. llunyntami fyttiyar, H.A., B E-t 
Aisietant Editor, “ The Hindu". lit. 2. I 
We congratulate Mr. Rangaaami for having 
bi-ought out this very useful and valuable 
book. He lies presented under oro cover 
a great deal of valuable information re- 
garding the Indian Constitution. In this 
volume wa have a concha and comprehensive 
study of the Indian , 9 /Mfiso, with 

an Appendix consisting of Select Constitutional 
Documents, including all the Councils Acts, tho 
new Reform Regulations, Rules and a full aum- 
ro*ry of the Schedule* f or a t) t )ic JVovincos. 


Tl.i. book should b« on the de*k of eiery edit- 
cstH Indian who lakes an interest in Indian 
Polity. We can confidently recommend it lo 
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searches set about to observe it. He at first 
thougnt he could repre-ent the motion of this 
body also by a parabolic otbit, A very long 
ellipse, it mit} be stated, differs little from a para- 
bola in the region of the suit. Hut Halley 'eras 
not the man to be content with half-truths only. 

He ransacked for the records of observations of 
no less than twenty four otli»r comets ranging 
back over two centuries behind him, and set to 
work cn them Tne task was simply stupendous 
seeing that he had to invent the very methods to 
work out cometary orbits Surely it would 
frighten many an arm chair astronomer of to day, 
who for merely standing at the eye-end of a teles 
tope and exposing a plate would fain pass as a 
represent* tive’of such giants oF olden days Halley, 
in these remarkable researches, found that three 
of theu including the comet of 1682 had nearly 
Identical orbits; and what is more that they 
could be modi better repiesented by an ellipse 
“ Could it be the same comet coming at legular 
interval*. Is there a meicury among comets ” he 
Tswnd to have eiied when ho arrived at this re- 
sult The great astronomer at once undettook to 
put it to the supreme test and predicted the re 
turn of the comet of 1682, which has ever since 
borne fci* name, for the year 1758. He seems to 
hare felt the importance of the announcement, 
but kuowmg f u ii v well that , 11S own f ,, thly 
course would have long ended before his comet 
came ruun 1 in its course, wrote mlaiguageal 
most touching •* Wherefore if it should return 
impartial posterity will not refuse to ac- 
knowledge that this was first discovered by an 

Englishman." 

When > 76 Je 1 *” afterwards, the predicted time 
™mc. there was the liveliest interest awakened 
, y had indeed known the perturbing effect 
of some of the planets on the comet, but he does 
* 'eem to have gone through them in detail, ' 
study of perterWion* had not been reduced 
Kl Dr * ** * s to-day ; and he had only al- 


lowed roughly for them. Still the comet was 
quite faithful to his piediction and on Christmas 
day 1758 when it was fiist seen, there wss the 
triumph for the dead astronomer and the living 
gravitational asti onomy. The object itself would 
appeal to have not been very striking. We ar6 
simply told that it was visible to the naked eye 
having a thin tail The next letuin was in 1835 
and Sir John Hereschel’s pictures of the comet 
shows most wonderful variations of shape. It may 
be expected that there will be some interesting 
physical observations to bo made during the pre- 
sent visit as well. > 

Historical research has succeeded in identifying 
Ffalley s comet with memoiable apparitions of 
comets in former time*. Dr Hind, with the help 
of Chinese records, has carried his identifications 
right back to the beginning of the Christian era; 
but several of Ins are open to grave doubts The 
most celefciated visits are those ct 1066 and 1456. 
The foimer is believed to be depicted, in the 
famous Bayeux Tapestiy and the story is also told 
of William the Conqueror utilising the appearance 
of the comet to encourage his followers by i e - 
maiking “Thatacomet like thisisto be seen only 
when » Kingdom wanted a King ” The return 
of 1456 seems to have beer. . specially grand. It 
certainly appeared at a very exciting time Con- 
stantinople had just fallen into the hands of the 
Turks and theie „* s still war going on between 
them and the Christians It used to.be men- 
tioned in some bcoka that Pope C.Iixtus HI of 
this time cursed this comet and the Turk in one 
" BuU ” I * nd ‘ «"««■<* tht Church bells to be 
wrung to scare the comn «wiy,"but it has now 
be=o proved to be a fable and without any 
foundation. * 


nounced to Lav. been first detected”! W 
®r 11, of last year That would be more than 
T"vT * W " r ° * he t,n e * passage 

Kh b " S bwn *» <**"* ‘about April 
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Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I. Ihj 
It K. Ananl t Krishna Aitjer, H.A., L.T. [Uiggln- 
iot/L'ini <L- Co , Madras, rrici R*. 10.) 

TUU is ft highly interesting work of great 
scientific interest by a talented Indian gentle- 
man. Mr. Ansnta Krishna Aiyer’s sketches of 
castes and ttibes of Cochin State show that he 
has been un* paring in his work amidst them- 
They bring out many queer and interesting cus- 
toms, which show what a old world India is, 
despite it* fresh and modern aspects. Dr John 
Deddco, F. R. S , writes ar. appreciative preface 
to the work, while Mr. A. II Keane, the distin- 
guished Anthropologist discusses the value of 
the materials garnered by Mr Ansnta Krishna 
Iyer. The many illustrations that the book 
contains add to its inteie6t and value We have 
no doubt whatsoever that woik in this directior, 
under proper guidance, will >itU, ns mthopre- 
am*. rase, «xc«1 lent -results, both to Science in 
general an! to the individual worker a Mr 
Annul* Krishna Iyer Ins shown what an Indian 
could do in this line, and we hope that Govern- 
menta, both Kalis e and Indian and Provincial 
and Imperial, will encourage research work in 
this line by indigenous scholars . whose predi- 
lection* lie in that direction. 


BOOK S REC EIVED 

The Human Cobweb. By B. I*- Putnam Weale 
Macmillan and Co., Loudon. 

*Routledge's Evervmans CVCLOP.FDIA. Edited 1 by 
Arnold VdUets. George Routledge and Sons, London. 
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Formerly Dishelic. were absolutely preclod »d 
from the iu»© r.f all kinds of atatrl r food a, but 
since Dr. Vatiy’t wivrliss on GarVbydrata 
M»tapoli*m, Medical opinion lias veered round 
and the unfortunate sufTrrrr ix allowed to take 
a. modicum of bread *r>t oil vr sLvreh containing 
food ati-fl* Dr. Beau diva wte.lv in not entering 
Into th« realm of the .K'iology at d P<i|mW<if 
Diabetes and the wihin recipes ha hx* given* for 
ths preparation of “ diabeiie " fo<id« may mm# in 
handy for Medical men and patient# The only 
T>ew feat nr© in the 1-or.k lx the *• great atre«a Did 
on the wm not cur* tr.d it certainly deserve, 
a more extended trial. 
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Still we have no reason to be afraid of any serious 
consequences Of course it will be quite a differ- 
ent matter *if the comets were not of the attenu- 
ated flimsy stuff we know, they are made of. 
It is probably common knowledge that the sever- 
al planets attract the comets when the latter get 
near them and produce the perturbations an 
astronomer has to take into account in working out 
cometary orbits. By the law of gravitation comets 
also return the compliment, but fortunately for us, 
they cannot disturb the planets ; for, their masses 
are quite negligible in comparison with such ro- 
bust bodies as the earth and the othei planets. 
Bhonld they, however, have any perceptible weight, 
no one can *ay where our planets will lie Comets 
do tot always move in closed circles or nearly in 
the same plane as the planets The perturbations 
they will produce, coming from any and whatever 
direction they choose will never be able to neutra- 
lise each other, as the planets, to some extent, 
amongst themselves do The result will be that the 
perraanerce of our well-ordered planetary system 
will be imperilled. Is it indeed Design then, that 
gave the comets their tolerably free courses but 
flimsiest bodies ; liberty to terrify if they pleased, 
but to destroy, never 1 
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ANCIENT CEYLON * ' 

Bt 

Mr. C. HAYAV ADANA RAO, B.A , B L. 

— - 

]i] R. H. Parker deserves to be congratulated 
TIT on the highly mtei eating work he has pro- 
duced on the people and antiquities of 
Ceylon. As Assistant Director of Irrigation for 
nearly thirty years he had ample opportunities 
of knowing the island thoroughly and this volume 
sums up his studies of the aboriginal Yeddahs. 
and of the early histoiy and archaslogy of 
Ceylon Mr Parker devotes nearly a third of 
his book to the former and it seems to us that 
he throws considerable fresh light on the subject 
of the social affinities of the Veddabs with the 
primitive forest tribes of Southern India,* Dr. 
Virchow’s viewB on this point have been con- 
firmed by Mr E Thurston and Dr. Haddon, and 
Mr Parker, arguing from independent sources, 
arrives at the 6ame conclusion. He is of opinion 
that they are an aberrant branch of a pre- 
Dravidian Race, which dispersed in different 
directions on tbe advent of the Dravidians. "On 
the whole it may be concluded,” be says, “ that 
the advance of tbe Dravidians to the South of 
India* * * * may hate eventually led to an 
exodus of an aboriginal and probably pre-Dravi- ■ 
dian hunting and fishing tribe across the shallow 
strait that separates Ceylon from India " He 
places their immigration into Ceylon “ at the 
latest from the second millennium before Christ 
They have not, he says m a subsequent chapter, 
“the slightest Negroid appearance” He ia 

01 °'™ «'** •>.« node™ Si„ s h.l.„ 

•re the result of the fusion between the .bon- 
E.™l inbnbitsnts ,„d the Indutt, „m„, 

the G.ogetic, Volley. T.mtl (Dnridi.u, .d„,«„ re 
** * '**" "'S’ fteduced, rec ording t„ hint, the 
• llessm Lurie & Co, Letdeu. 25.. .... 
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Swadeshi Enterprise and Mahoraedans. a,l ™ lice to Khan Bahadur Syed Mahomed i & '• 

_ ^ M.lt A.C., Assistant Director of Agriculture ot 

The first article in the Mai ch issue of the D.ftcu the United Piovince*. About 30 lactones are 

and Dawn Society) Sfngasine is devoted to a icfu- woiking now under this process. There are 
tAtion of the 6tatcn’ent that Mahometans have Sugir Faitoiies owned ttolusivcly by 
not contributed anything to the adiancs of the dans. 

Swadeshi movement. The writes says that theie Theie me C big B-itubay Cotton Mills cither 
are and have been a considerable number and on ne ^ or managed by Mahometan*. About two 
variety of Swadeshi Industrial entoi puses which |*kh* and n-half spindles and 1,311 looms are 
have owed their origin and development exdn v/orking in tlic«e Mills. No lass than CO Cotton 
eivcly to Mahomed an initialise, eneig) and cipi Ginning V ictones ni e either owned or managed 


tal. There aro two Match Fnc'ories fitted with up 
to-dato machineiy and owned by M d> tuned ms, 
namely, (1) the Ou]*nt Islam Match Munuf ictm- 
ing Co , of AhmeUbnd, and (2) the lttrir M itch 
Manufacturing Company of Elli hpur. Thru 
aro also two Mahomcdan Oil Mills, tin* v iw.U 
Sahcb’a Oil Mill, 211, Upper Circuit! Boat, <’il 
cutta, and the Mo tin Mahomet'* <M Mill, It m 
goon, and a Mahomed m P«pei Mill, nunriy, 
the M ihomed Uhal Jamnlnddm Paper Mills, Sui it 
In Lucknow, there n ai !■•* Kmtoijr mil time i» 
n1*u a Flour Mill inn liy Indun Mali miedan, 

In an uptvdate ntjk ; while at Ccwiprm ibcro 
are a number of Mahomcdan firma engaged 
the manufacture oT leather good* Cawrporu nlaa 
boasts of a first 'daM Rolling Mill and an Iron 
and Steel Factory, fitted with up to date machin- 
ery. Not only has the Factory been started 
with Mahomcdan capital, 1 nt it ia *1*0 un Ur tl * 
direct ronti old «. Mahoinr lan exjvit, who m the 
son of the Principal Director,* Mahometan, and 
a*bo learnt V.ia business in England The IVle ry 
ia, pci ha pa, the Er»t cf it* klnl in the United 
Province*, and ia an important on* being c «paMe 
of turning tut <0 tena rf finish* 1 ir-n in 21 
hours. 

The Pengal S'eam Navigation Cimpry t , WM 
iUircepUoa to MaW# Un r, ergy an 1 initiative. 
Mahcmcl.na! ave »b»rlr.l a Jlcnk J D ,1,. 
nnier the n«r* cf the Orient Bank t f India, U. 
Again the r rw* cf sugar mar uU« tare ewea 


by M.ahomedans Outside Bombay City’, tlicie are 
30 such factories; in the Borne and thu Cent! «l 
Pi o\ nice* them atoll of thorn, ond in the Punjib 
about 0 Hie llengil Silk Mills Company w « 
Sw i U-dit nrg miration, being thu tcsult of Maho* 
medan eneigv and caplin). 

Hi aides these, tliei o ore other Swaderhi enter* 
pi ires in whuh both Hindu mid Mihomedan* 
luce mist use full) eo-opeint r. ij , thu B.’l'g'd 
1 fusic i y C.nipmy Limitel, the Euirka Mnmfic- 
tilling C hi pan), ilc 

Constitutional Governmont in India. 

Mr. Nmesh Chniidia Sen Guphi, in hi* third 
at tide on “ Imputation an) L»gud ituio in India,” 
in the/mfian Ilorhf foi Jaimiry ond Pabulary, 
not only luridly truce* the h v-,m*king po«er of 
the Supreme Council, but print* out the riwn- 
lial limitation* of tlist Connell The Art* if 
li81, 1613 mid 1633, dtfned tins powers of tin* 
Goverroi Genual in Ciun-il, and that of 1633 
epee i illy cot stituted the Ooccimu Oenoiel in 
Council th e role I-gMitin. autburity in India, 
Tins piin'ipal dinVnrcPa »>"* ween the Aits of 1633 
*nd UC1 are thus suinmiuUcd, the other power* 
Uiiptlr v-*tir g i„ the I'sicutice G »ti m.irnt 
the i»>wrr to make Umjrjra.y o,di,. a ,«« in eve 

if emergency and WiMing citsin R'-gufotion* 

ma.e ly th' G^v. tnor-Gei."i*l in Council for 
r ' R dV.rict* «!<*■■> x „l Jjty vtH (.jw-n 

to the gnat. *t doubt 
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chronological purposes. He says that brick-making 
has been practised in Ceylon from at leant 300 
B C , while we know from the Ssthpatha Biahrna- 
r.a that it was known in India as sirly 1,000 
B. O. 

Attempts at identification of old cities and 
places often yield, as most antiquarians know, but 
imperfect results Mr. Parker, however, seems to 
have been more foit unate His gieit know- 
ledge of the island has apparently sided him not 
a little in thisnork, Tambapanni, W ljita, Upi 
tissa, Uruweta, Parana Muwara, and Sin Wad 
dhana Nuwara are amongst the old cities that 
receive attention at his hands, and there is it 
must he conceded, a great deal to bo said in 
favour of his identifications 

In dealing with irrigation works, which 
Ceylon like Southern India possesses abimd 
antly, Mr. Parker is perfectly at home. He 
tlnnhR that the art of reset voir construe 
tian in India owes its origin to the early 
peoples of the Euphrates Valley and that 
Ceylon borrowed it from Southern India The 
value of the chapter on Inscriptions in Cey- 
lon is enhanced by the list that Mr Pirker gives 
of the earliest of them, and by the illustrations 
which, by the way, are a prominent feature of his 
work as a whole The earliest known in-crip 
tion of Ceylon at the present day is of the 3ia 
Century B C .almost contemporary with those of 
Asoka in India. Mr. Parker discusses besides, 
11 a highly original manner, symbols on coirs, 
which he thinks, ** were inserted because of their 
protective powers". On the while, we bare no- 
thing but high praise for Mr. Parker’s work, 
which decidedly adds to one knowledge of Ceylon, 
ancient and modern! 


a S T ED ^hMED : A biographical sketch g 
condom* cop.on 
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INDIANS IN Hit TRANSVAAL 

Bi Mr. H. S L. POLAR. * ' 

[Editor “Indian Opinion," South Africa, 
and the Trans rail Delegate to India.) 

M* am given tn mderstund that theia is an im- 
fl piession ahmad that Genen.1 Smuts is in a 
oiinliatiiiyr m .od because he is reported 
t<> have replied, i.cently to a Jotter of ’the 
Hampstead Biancli of the International Arbitra- 
tion md Peace Association, saying, that he had 
outlined to Lord Ciewe I is scheme regirding the 
Indians in the Transvaal and Onngia, and that 
he was convinced that, when details were com- 
pleted, the Association would le-iliso that every 
effoit had been made at a lasting settlement. 

I do not know how much ti nth there is in the 
statement regaiding Genei ,1 Smuts’ proposals 
anent Orangi* Being a Tn. svaal Cabinet Mini- 
ster, ary incursion of Jim into the domain of 
Orangia affairs would a. vour strongly of a work 
of s.ipereiogation But J d> know what his pro- 
posal as to the Tra. svaal are They ft , e based 
upon the following cablegram that it will be re- 
membered. I received from Mr Gandhi some 
months ago ■- — 


the 


frame Regulations firing the m, n ,w 1 

any nationality thereby maintain!!! *1. * Imm, e™nta o 
•quality without in ",n. B P t,OC, P le of 


s™. „ pp „„ tk „ T „ p „„, Gpvsrp _. 

meat have refund to accept the s..e Kt8ted 
tion offered bv Mr Gandhi The j 

■ , U,M " They do not object 
to permitting the annual e„t.v of a limited 

»■' r™n „r.„ h 

> ncVt In ot],„ „ ' ' 

*s Lord Crewe wrote m v 7 ’ M ’ S ® uts » 

* cce Pt the claim that 
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The Function of Art Schools in India- 

Dr. A. K. Coom-unsvrnmy, in t‘l B 
Jl„„„ for IMmury, mitt. .ncdontnily of ll.o 
true functions of Act Schools in Inin, in ct.cv 
In, the piper on InJinn Ait resd hefoie the 
Society of Arts by Hr. Ceul Burn., r.iuupsl of 
8ir Jam^otjee Jeejeeblioy School of Art in 
Bombay. lie says that the modern method of 
painting pictures and sticking them indite rinn- 
nately on nails about tho walls of houses comes as 
near to tho absolute divotco of art fiom aicln 
tccturo as is possible, but old Indians knew 
better that nails were to be painted on and that 
tho heart Bnd centre of the temple was its niisgo 
and neither painting n >r image we»e executed 
apart from any consideration of the plaee they 
were to occupy. lhe principal causes f»i the 
decline of Indian Art mny bn mentioned One was 
the passing away of many Native Comb, as in 
Tanjore, where the Oouit «»s the great jntron 
of the sumptuary art* , the other cui-e was 
that India has no Anibasiuidots and consuls 
scattered tlnough the world to ami Home 
inlormation of tho trim icipiirenunta of 


those ciuntiies with which India might 
still conduct, as once she did, an export 
trade in the product* nf sumptuary art. The 
ancient craft of India ia not dead, but they ato 


. f Marco I0l0- 

IE VIEW. 1 .. 

The true function of Schools ot Art m 
introduce r.uropcan mct ^a^ . 

up and retifnlue the brohrn I »i»«an integral 

lion, to build up the idea nf If , , tUe , %0 rk of 

part of the national cultuie, aod to reUte |ne q ^ ^ 
Indian craftsmen to the life and t • o cr/t ftsroan 

people. So far from this, the School of 
has hitherto worked essentially for * h«ig« P ^ 
inciting things which ■" r i'“ ^ ” ,hu Upr 

aired to «»e, but only to *dl. bo When Ionian 

do not work and the legs arc v obb y . When ^ ( 

craftsmen worked foe the Indian people ^ e y kn “W r 
was wanted, and why, and their work was »lt*>g^ 
serviceable. Now that they work for tourists «• 
thcmselies in carving furniture for A 'B * , _ 

bungalows, or in making teapots overloaded with Che P 
ornament for Anglo-Indian tea-tables, It is 
otherwise. 

The White Slave Traffic iu America- 
The Chnulauyictn for February has « n° t0 on 
the nbove subject which ia of great importance 
as tin owing a lurid light on tho methods employ* 
ed by certain white men. For n number of 
there has been an international traffic going on in 
unfoituimte, immoral and degmded gills who liv« 
lues of ehamc and vice in vile resorts and who do 
not even command the wages of their sin. Every 
possible attempt has been made to suppress this 
i crime but with no avail Police officials have been 
! billed by the captains of this traffic. Inst Deoctn- 
F l>er, a special report was n tide on this subject by 
t the National Ini migration Commission after on 
t investigation of fiftten cities. Tho CAottfotiytmtl 
e says that the*e women .are ci nelly exploited, m»l* 


in a bad way. They could be aavtd by a truo The number imported every j ear ia estimated at 

national iw.pul-e, but a Kwade*bi that sells only some thousands and they come from Korop-*, Jap*" 

to hoycoll or imitate European mstmfactum, for and China. Many of them arc of American With 

a temporary political erd, will not aave Ihtiu; and ate forced into prostitution by fraud, strategy* 

nor, asys the Ro'tur, will four Schools cf Art in pi rtende! philanthropy. The following paragraph 

India, '* administered by men who nre prepared from the report show a how tl eso atrocious crime** 

to ae.piiisce with Rmcnatnr ce on ll.a vffieial ,re committed and how the autlot itiea.ro evaded ; 

decision to adopt Etncpcan styles (i ♦, second hand Those who recruit womm for Inunoral purpose* waUb 
‘flotl.c or SUWICW.1V .nd SlZ 

other piddie bull in g«, «ire tl *m any tli«* more ” quaiBtacee and intimacy, such a< rmptovirerit agenci* 1 *, 
' imm f rant t cmn, inorlug pirf„ re »)„,»», dance-balla, 

J)r. CoomaraswaTty ssys of the tru* fa-rtloM aoierbiuts w siting to/w-s in large department store*, 
‘c! AftSsbo- Is in India— m.n.dung and bair dressing «*»*- 
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India Through Suffragette's Spectacles 
Mr. J«hD..«i»We.tl«o.V. cont.MuU",.m 
Article on « 1I« lmh> «»*" * " ™ 

Me J/.J-m Jfcriev for Mu.li h,, “ ,1 “ 

found India »»a»criu 5 >■" rsFcIn-.on, •.on 
„t,nt. Sl.e found Mo 1"»»« 1«» «• 

»nd tliOUglit ho w much joll'M Me hreuf Me r>”' 
folk were Mm in England “ Thee Me -I. 1 > 

keeper each inelmt up >" '»* «»" >h»p heh.nd 

tloaed windows ; OurnrtiaaU. »o.k in eolm.de «t 
l.oe.ia or in Mg inhuman fectone, line in Me 
piolureaguc Muasis overfilling i' done in the 
open air ”. Bill India are a luai.V aro.ld. 
People seem to Ime forg .Urn ihu. wtir nna 
girls in India 

To one who comes (tom England i ' hum* 
hew all tho elem-nUt y c hi.ntn nan 1 a guatihil 
ot the tdvsvnccd edu< itioii is m t l • l»*n 1- «»f 


I l,car Uic I mint's protest a B r Mta«il M^bertv^of ^ 

they .vo governed : I hear them , 'P cak ,. ' ' ) iJe«l and I 
government, of following ontt ieir na 1 1 jj’„t how 

on mo to ludi-v with the stroiificst sy 'patny. ^ fn _ 
d ere any man talk or freedom *>th h,* J®^J, ormB ec? 
sKved >n the double pumn of 1 ?. ’ f nl0 derti 

lloty ran ho hope to build a healthy, into E * mcd)0 , va l 

nation from people whouo mothers a 

stage of darkne-8 1 

Press Law in India. 

Sir x\ II L Fraser, anting in tlio Ninel^ 

Centioy lor r.b'tvuy, discus the nltemtions 
*| rt .h lie thinks should he mvlo in the Tress Laws 
of India, lie adonis that no alteration in a P«*s 
Law will deal at rnco adequately nnd promptly 
nith auth crimes as the recent murders. It may 
tend to pie\ ent this teniblo evil, but it will not 
remove the evil which nlietdy exists. It would 
be ahbuid to suppose that any refoim in the 
l'.c-s Livra would alone a^cuto the suppression of 
K.lmou and iunn.li), hut it w of the first import- 


nonion, how wuincn work in p htw.* i <>i 
0 F the gieitcst o'* «» pulli. ^ «ku- n d 
writers, linw thty run the i hint vl h oig hum twins, 
how thero is not one ax-utv f.ir mh nil i if< i m 
that is not uiamged— m*t i>n , » putlv hut iimi l» 
—by womer, itcvme a* a slunk to fin 1 tl it the 
women are not n«ed at all heie Ail the lii.ns 
amt eociil eiitlm*i«»ra that in ut.i* i tonntiie* are 
supplii‘1 by the women of the mil lie cli«vs no 
here fclsoluUly wasted 

Mrs W«*tbrook isaurpiiMd at the r»l. i ishii g 
low level of Indian woncu in iygsrd to ed'icvtion 
end a»ks if In liars do not Maine tint to conduct 
l.onreliuld nttviif, to rear up children as tl«y 
ought to lie, to 1 ilp them in their met tal life, to 


u in pi eventing the du-semination of evil 
ti si lung and th® incitement to ciime nmong the 
ptoj.h Su An Iren Ti.t'Cr de«ciibestho existing 
law, vvhuh, lie M>a, la adequvte lode.il with the 
ulfinrev comphincd of, provided it was supple- 
mented by provisions to secure 111 © fixing of 
responsibility upon the gmlty peraors : — 

11 If regntrition were refused except on proof of 
the «xi»tiiice of *. ilisf ic*ot) nfeguaula nguinst 
un*chuf, public. sentiment in India would gcrer- 
ftlly approve It docs not, however, seem to be 
ri«*Miry to po so f.ir as lbi*. It is rere*K'iry only 
to fix tlm responsibility on the light pereona, to 
jrmda f..i tlie cini illation of i igibti nli an in m»o 
of c> nnct'u n ur,h'» tint inni<llvtion can beaafe* 


bring them up not cidy to l«v pi.-sl irdiviluals 
but worthy citizens an.! acr» ant dauplt.ia «f 
Indu, to bo a’scj n«>ll a rilit-n snl lhait bj'nr 
and adviucr if One's bisu'nr.l, Ind.rn uvt Uieu 
aVovill noiw iv *i'f si d ><u. 1 tn « locati n 
as that l«q«llTVfd to M«k* « il“V»r vakil, akl.lxl 


Iv dispensed with, nn I to apply firmly tho exist- 
ing jrovipion* of Ibc pt>i nl Isw ns rmsonably 
ir.b ipr«t' .1. I 1 .- M.l-tsntivc 1 a» agiinvt srditious 
»ritti-s*»d crzuitr iflVirn f* m,s to l>« asti*- 
fvc*<vry ; ar 1 <!*► pn.-ipd <Mi< t vv hull • Jtpcrienc 
|s«*luwn n ll vt ivfjioioiI ibtv tai.not »t pre 


doctor cr a wise tea; *tr»’e 
The writer «a.j» ;~ 


Mnt 1‘ CxcL qiiis if all U at txp«ri»nce lisa up 
to tl r prrarrt li-i e aVan to Isj |.ece«*ary in 
nfvni to tl a l*w." 
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THE DIVINE' BABE OF THE « KALPA PRALAYA: 1 ' 


The picture of Bibe N«rfljana floating on the waters of Kalpa FraHja with a Vala leaf ns 
hia bed after eating up half the Universe will interest our readers and will recall the account given 
of him and of the Universe within his belly into which BUM Markandeyn, one of the immortals 
entered and reamed for an won. The foil owing account of this Story translated from the Mahabhirata, 
wo take from Swami Baba Premanaml Bharati’s famous book on ‘‘Krishna The Lwd of Love": 


Said Marfcandeya : “ O King 1 In thia time of the 
Haifa Pralaya, when all gods, asuras, elements, demons, 
men, animals, trees and the Armament, etc, all, all the 
- mobile and immobile beings and objects, will be dis- 
lotted into one vast ocean, I alone will hover over that 
endless expanse of water and become eid hearted on 
viewing this general destruction After floating on it 
for a very long period of time I will feel extremely ex- 
hausted Then, shortly after, ft huge tree in the midst 
of that one-ocean will attract my eye O King 1 Rest- 
■ngonthe spreading boughs of that tree 1 will aea 
seated on a couch of glory a lotus-eyed Boy with a faco 
radiant like the light of the full-moon Instantly oo 
seeing him I ahull be extremely astonished and will say 
within myself ■ How wonderful ' Everything has been 
destroyed, how then is this Boy resting here v O (treat 
King I Although I am blessed with the knowledge of the 
' past, present and future, l shall f»>l to know who that 
child may be. 

“Then that lotus-eyed Boy will thus speak to in* in 
tho sweetest voice. 'U Marfcandeya' I know thee 
Thou »rt become Tery weary snd wishing for rest 
Therefore do thou enter my body and Iito there as long 
as thou msyest desire. 1 hare been Terv pleased with 
thee.’ O King ' On hearing these words of the Boy l will 
bo Ailed with the spirit of indifference to my manhood 
and long life, at which auddcnly that Boy will open his 
mouth, and I will then enter into that month through 


out of his body and I will find him still sitting under 
that tree 

“ The Boy will then ask me with delighted heart and 
smiling face, ‘ O my good Rislu Marltendeya 1 Thou 
didst become very tired floating on these waters for such * 
a long time. Hare you now been well refreshed by 
living within my body a ’ 

“Then 1 will behold my soul freed from all bondage by 
the illumination which will enter me with the Boy’s 
words And placing hi* crimson Feet on my head I will 
address him thus with folded hands and humility, ‘ How 
lucky I am ' To-day I bare beheld the Lotas Eyed God 
of Gods, the Soul of All Things ' O God 1 I bare be- 
come Tery curious to know Thee and this Tliy wonder- 
ful Maya (Illusion) Entering Thy belly through Thy 
mouth, 1 have seen the whole world existing there, 
O Lord 1 it wss through Thy grace that I did not lose 
ray memory, and it is through Thy will that I havo now 
come out of Thy body O Lotus-eyed ! I have become 
very desirous to know Thee Why art Thou resting 
hero in the fnrm of a Boy after having devoured the 
whole world ? How is it that this whole world is now 
dwelling in Thy body ’ How much longer wilt Tbou rest 
hero 9 O Lord of Gods 1 These subjects are great nnd 
unthinkable, and so I beg to hear from Thee their de- 
tailed vxpl*aaV.v.ua ’ 

“ The God of the Gods, after consoling me, on the 
last occasion, began to answer my questions. He said - 
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The cry of ‘the Redmoudjt«s i«, therefore, not a 
practical one. Of more importance is the carry- 
ing on of His Majesty’s Government for which 
purpose the needed supplies must be voted. Al- 
ready there is a chios and a confusion which be- 
comes worse confounded every day as the finan- 
cial year approaches its close. A large amount 
of income tax remains unle vied Other arrears 

of revenue o'so are uncollected. At least 30 mil- 
lion X have to he raised for which it is now 
intended to issue exchequer bonds for a short 
period. Of course, the Army and Navy estimates 
have been passed, but that will not suffice. The 
financial deadlock in more than one direction is a 
greAt national embarrassment. The sooner the 
Ministry relieves itself from this embarrassment 
the better. It alone must clear the way to a 
prolonged and healthy discussion of the consti- 
tutional question. Of course, the opposition of 
the Unionists in the House is reduced to a mere 
nominal affair. They cannot help passing the 
Army and Navy estimates Had they objected 
to them they would have forced the Minis- 
try to resign but with no willingness 
to carry by themselv es the government. Thus 
it was a virtue of necessity, though the more 
passionate and vehement section have not been 
alow to accuse Mr. Balfour of timidity. These 
allege that he is still a waverer as to Tariff 
reform. Ha is clear in his own mind what 
he ought to do, assuming that he takes up the 
reins of government It is this mental attitude of 
the leader of the Unionists in the Commons which 
prevents tho party from offering opposition to the 
Mimsteral Budget. Bnt Mr. Balfour is a very 
■ tactful statesman and withal weighted with the 
responsibility winch must be his if called to power. 
And such a p»non*ge has to think twice and 
thrice before he could determinedly make up Ins 
mind. And as to the Lords, they seem, we mean 
the Opposition, to be a divided paity. The major- 
ity are all for perpetuating their hereditary rights 


and privileges. These do not seem to relish a re- 
formed House of Loi ds, that is, a Second Chamber 
■which shall be an elected one fioni among the Peers 
themselves or from among the boroughs and coun- 
cils as suggested by Lord Rosebery. The Goliath 
of hereditary snstocracy is, of course, no other 
than our late shoddy Pro-Consul. He considers 
lumself to belong to that bluest of tho blue class, 
commonly called the aristocracy. Aristocracy of 
blood, not intellect, is his hobby. His Second 
Chamber should be all Heredity. Blood icithovl 
Biains , — as if the Democracy, now fast growing 
into power, can toleiate such a Chamber! Hew 
shortsighted are they who cannot read the signs of 
the times even now, when all the world sees them 
as clear as the Meridian sun 1 Poor Lord Lansdowne, 
always an invertebrate, finds himself, in a tight 
corner as the ostensible leader of the Lords. But 
it sterns that ha is rather led than leading. The 
ardent “ backwoodsmen," led by Lord Curxon and 
others of his kidney are driving him to a position 
which is really unbearable to his Whig instinct*. 
For, after all, it must be 6s id that though Lord 
Lansdowne has cast Ins lot for soma years past 
with the Unionists, by political convictions ar.d 
family ties and traditions he is a Whig — one of the 
few of that extinct political species which almost 
come to an end with the death of John Russel. 
Verily, the politi'il atmosphere of Great Britain 
at present is full of latent electricity. Much will 
depend on the Prime Ministei how he steers his 
bark through the turbid and stormy waters of Sylla 
and Chary Mis. He has been accused of inconsist- 
ency, not louse a stronger word, by the Redmond* 
ites, that is, of having gone back upon his declara- 
tion at the great speech in Albeit Hall. But Mr. 
Asquith, soon after the opening of Parliament, 
re-interpreted that speech and denied that he had 
played a somersault. Then, again, he has his own 
internal dissensions to meet There is a cave in 
the Cabinet which is indeed unruly. Mr. Lloyd 
C»orge and Mr. Churchill are the stormy petrels 
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of these: 36 millions from succession duties, 10 
millions from Customs ; and taxes on gamekeepers, 
automatic machines of the peon) slot kind, gate- 
money percentages, and so on. 

. Tn Austria, politics have not improved. Hun- 
gary continues to be recalcitrant. But of late a 
new party has been foimed there which promises 
to give a majority to the Government in the 
Reichstag Next to this question la the eternal 
one of tariffs with France and with the Southern 
States. It is to be feared tbat the economical 
war will prove more costly and vexatious than the 
political one raised by Hungary. 

The Turk and the Greek are quiescent 
albeit the Hellenic Cretans are having their own 
watching and waiting game Spain and Portugal, 
too, are having comparatively quiet times The 
Divine Figure of the North h»a not been in evi- 
dence Neither is ms faithful minister But 
wa must not forget the periodicity of assassination 
and repression in Russia. The piesent lull will 
very soon give way toafiesh stocruand it remains 
to^ be seen bow submissive will still be tbe Duma 
TUE AWAKEMXO EAST. 

Penis is still in the throes of firancial em- 
barrassment and the Ministry do not seem to 
have improved their position so far. Meanwhile 
they are fretting and fuming at the foice wLcb 
Russu has still near Tabriz. This is greatly 
resented by the patriotic party The Persians 
threaten the Russian force. This attitude is 
looked askance by the Tsar and it is notimpcssi- 
ble that fitsh complications may ensue. It is to 
be hoped Sir Edward Grey’s diplomatic stateman- 
ship may be tho means of bringing about a 
rapproachaent. Evidently the location by Russia 
of the troops in that vicinity of Teheran is a sore 
point with the Persians and the sooner the sore 
is removed tho better. 

By an irony of fato tho Dalai Lama was veiy 
rscently a refugee guest in the capital of the 
British Indian Empire. What tricks the whirligig 


of Time plays in its eternal rounds ! Five years 
ago the Dalai Lama had to flee from the shots of 
British arms when nearing Lliassa. After varying 
vicissitudes and wanderings of an TJljssMn cha- 
racter, but more real than the classic one, the 
great hieiophant of Buddhism was obliged to 
flee for the second time from Lbossa where he 
had returned after a stay at Pekin. Tbe Chinese 
Government, which is so notorious for its Fabian 
policy, has now taken Thibet under its grip as it 
had never done before. It has shown its teeth to 
the Thibetans and demonstrated "that it is now 
alive to the independence and integrity of this part 
of its distant dominions There is to be a real, 
strong, Chinese administration. The Ecclesiastics 
may play their own leligious game but they will 
find it to their cost if they dared to encroach on 
China’s territorial supremacy So the intriguing 
Dalai Lama finds himself for the second time a 
refuge He is now to locate his diocese at Darjil- 
ing Let us hope he will not meddle any longer in 
the politics which have so much burned his fingers. 1 
In China, the cry is growing louder—** China for 


mo vninese mb vnwhiie it is not easy to forecast 
how the enhanced silver duty in this country may 
operate on the economics of the Celestials. No 
doubt the undutiable silver of China will collide 
violently with the dutiable one of Sn Fleet- 
wood Wilson. But will it lead to a elow and steady 
extinction of the Indian yarn trade ? There 
are sagacious practical heads who assume an 
ominous silence which would lead us to infer that 
such may be the cose Currency nostiums of an 
artificial character alwajscome home to roost but 
rather at a slow pace. But though the pace bo 
slow it la sure Cheap silver will be the making 
of China industrially in the next few years ; then 
woe be to Indian Cotton Mills unless they can 
yam 

Kr&arcststtfts; 


However, we need not be prophets of ill 0 
cmen. Time will reveal everythin!-. 


good 
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Jesus or Christ P (IFdKam* ai*d K or gale J 
In this volume, which has been issued as a 
. supplement to the Hibbeit Journal for 1909 , the 
whole problem has been discussed, of the relation 
of the Jesus of History to tiie Cnrist of Religion. 
The Rev.R. Roberts's article in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal for January, 1909 , entitled * Jesus or Christ ? 

— an appeal for consistency,’ created a great sensa- 
tion and evoked public discussion of the problem 
everywhere. In the volume before us the Editor 
has enlisted the services of several competent men 
to help the right consideration of this great issue. 
The writers represent the largest variety of opinion 
and their articles are marked by sincerity and a 
grave sense of responsibility 
As regards the question itself, its importance 
ran hardly be overestimated. A s Professor Bacon 
has pointed out, this deman 1 for consistency ‘ has 
attended Christianity from the day that it became 
a religion, and must necessarily attend it to the 
end, in view of the condition* of its origin ’ Hegel 
has distinguished between the moral and religious 
teaching of Jesus, and the representation of the 
Divine idea in the drama of Ji-ms'e career So 
ton Dr. Percy Gardner,—' In speaking of the 
earthly lifo of the Master, I call Him, with the 
Evangelists, Jesus; in spenkug of the exalted 
Head of the Christian Society 1 use with Paul, the 
term Christ.' Fur, in identifying Jesus with 
Christ, we make God a Being who is omnipotent, 
)et limited In power ; omniscient jet defective in 
knowledge ;ir6nitely gcol, jet one who declines 
' to turn any part of Ilia knowledge as GoJ into 
science for man'. (Rev. It. Roberts, Hibb Journal, 
January, 1809 ) The point at issue, then, may b« 
thus put in the words of the late R*r. Mr. Tjrrel 
— ‘ Doe* the predicate Christ as interpreted by 
the Creed*, agree with tke subject Jesus ■* deter- 
mined by criticism I 

The question B cf great moment not only for 
Christendom but for the whole body of the civi- 
lised religious world. The authorities of the 


Hibbert Journal aie to be congratulated on thus 
bunging together various views on this world's 
problem, avoiding at the same time all birds of 
excess or unfairness which are the marks of in- 
tolerance and fanaticism 
The Dramatic History of the ’World. By 
Krlachellum Sreenivassn Bao (G. J. Bateson <£■ 
Co , Madras Bs 4 ) 

Inthis volume the author has attempted the his- 
tory of the Drama from the earliest times and 
follows its growth and development in many 
countries He combats the prevalent opinion that 
the stage is unmoral per se ana shows con- 
clusively to what noble purpose the drama can 
be adapted. In this connection Mr. Rno says : 
“Indian theatrical representatives are.... pure 
and harmless. No Indian satire ever insulted the 
feelings of any respectable family. No Indian 
dramatic piece ever attempted to attack the king 
and Ins ministers No Indian performance ever 
Insultingly attacked the relicious tenets of all 
powerful reiginmg Popes. No Indian dramatic 
ever attempted to satiate Ins private grudge of 
insulting Ins rival on the stage No Indian ever 
■ tieimnad to drag the dead into this world and 
to insult them with ludicrous arguments or used 
indreant expressions abhorrent to Society. " The 
pmneness of Indian dramatic authors to dwell 
vividly on the charms of women the author as- 
cribes to Eastern hyperbole and to custom. The 
decline 0 r the Hindu stage, Mr. Sreenivassa . 
R»o is of opinion, is d„ e to the decline of Hindu 
king*. He i*. at all events, a firm believer in 
its regeneration, ind the main object of the book 
is to awaken inquiry, and to stimulate real solid 
work in this direction. The book is a purview of 
the stage and the drama, which though by no 
mean, exhaustive, contain, an enormous amount 
tf information on the subject. We heartily 
command the work to all reader, both European 
and Indian who are inter^ted in the Drama, its 
r«t history, and its future ; Q , bJm 
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there is considerable force in the w hole of this 
contention. But even so, Section 108, of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, which is a measure of 
prevention and which was introduced into the 
Codo twelve years ago for the express purpose of 
placing such a means at the disposal of the 
Government should have been Buflicieut, and 
what I cannot quite understand is why it has 
not been found effective. The only explanation 
I have heard is that the proceeding under that 
Kection being judicial and liable to revision by the 
High Court it practically means a trial for sedi- 
tion with this difference only that the person 
proceeded against instead of being severely sen- 
tenced, is merely called upon to give security. But 
this was prec'«ely the chief went claimed for the 
Section when .< was enacted in IbOb ai a reference 
to the proceedings of the Council of that time wifi 
eliow. My Lord, I cannot help eajing that it 
would has*, been fairer to the legislature if the 
Government had tried Section 108 c[ the Criminal 
Procedure Code in some cases instead cf allowing 
it to remain practically a dead letter before aj ply 
ing lor fresh powers. Or if it was considered that 
the time had gore by when the Section, as it steed, 
coul I bo usefully applied— I myself am inclined 
to think that in some part* of the c*> intiy the evil 
ha* now gone beyond the »!sjre where Section 1 OS 
could be applied with much affect— a piop>»l to 
amend the Section si as to mike it* operation more 
(imple and expedition* would hate caused 1 cm dis- 
turbance to our ideas cn this subject and would 
urdcubtrilly have been mart accrj table. 

M/ Lord, the principal addition which the Bill 
makes to l? e powers already jrwwj by the 
Government for ieslirg w.th swfitjcu i* that it 
makes the taVJrg cf security frra prictirg pr*-s+* 
atod newspapers a purely Executive act. It also 
empower* the Executive to ordtr the forfeiture 
cf such security and even tie ccdLscatrc 
prirtlng pmsrt cn tie grvnrd that an efferc* L*$ 
b«n wcasiMr*. tf-coch fcere »r. . rr *l b aT.cwed 


to a Special Tribunal of High Court Judges. 
These are the main provisions nnd they embody 
what may be called the principle of the Bill. My 
Lord, in ordinary times I should have deemed it 
my duty to resist such proposals to the utmost of 
my power. The risks involved in them ere grave 
nnd obvious. But in view of the situation that 
exists in several parts of the country to-day, I 
have reluctantly come after a careful and anxious 
consideration to the conclusion that I should not 
be justified in opposing the principle of this Bill. 
It it not merely the assassinations that havo taken 
place, or the conspiracies that have comti to light 
or the political daroitiea that are being commit- 
ted that fill mo with anxiety. The air in many 
places is still thick with idcss that are un* 
doubtedly antagonistic to the unquestioned contin- 
uance of British rule with winch our hopes of a 
peaceful solution are bound up, and this feature 
of the situation is quite as serious a* anythirg 
♦l»e. .Several causes have contributed to produco 
this result, of which the writings in a srrtion of 
pleas have been one. And to the extent to which 
remedy can be applied to these writings by such 
Exerutivt action as is cvnUwpInUd in the Bill, I 
am not prepared tossy that the remedy should 
not 1*0 applied. Tb ere j» no doubt that aten *f 
th«* powers conferred by the Bill are exeiTi-^d 
judiciously, * )tne inconvenience and even hardship 
i* inevitable to well intentiowd concerns. And 
if tbs powers ars not e*i»rri«ed with cate great 
harm i* found to f dlow. Moreover as lorg ** 
Ibis l»w continues in foies evan the t**t Indian 
concerns must work in an al3>o*fh«-re of tic* 
eertaii tv and apprehension. But all these risk'' 
way b» leap r ^sn , y l>on.* if they help in some 
*cf«*cre to free th» air of f'*ea« of whbb I 1*V« 
spoken. Or.ly it v» of tbs utmost importance tb«t 
lies’ sbpuld I* temporary and I ihervlort rreet 
e*re*»*Jj ergs that the operation l4 this i«w 
should be Lm.ted to a period of three years erdy- 
1’srtUr I tllr k tbs rigour of ao&s tf the prori* 
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Defects of the Present Day Ary a Samajists 
Pandit Ghnai Ram has a very useful and sxndid 
article on this subject in the Vedie Sfaga'tue ami 
Gurvl ula Samaehnr for Fhalguua 19C6 He wvs 
Ar)a Samajists bare veiy few goal preaihcrs 
now— no efforts are being made to train men to 
do propagandist woik in llio spirit in which it 
ought to be done. Tho rea-ons why the loyally 
of Arya Samajists is unjustly and maliciously 
doubted and traduced is tbit the body as a whole 
has ala ins followed a policy of isolation It has 
not acceded grants in aid foi its schools , it has 
not ashed big Government officials to pres’de at 
it* prize distribution*. With the ofhuat woild, it 
never cared to come into contact, and its silent 
unostentatious work began, b> end by, to be »us 
petted. The wntei auya that their ewlusmn was 
tat a wise po'icy to have beer, pursued At least 
hereafter, the Arya Ssmap-U should end this 
situation end remove all room for mum terpi e- 
tation by wfmg „ M de tlua aloofness 

Tba \ (d, g should be studied in a thoroughly 
scientific manner; they should he treated as a 
iving organism ; our heat men should be brought 
together and made to make researches in the 
'ed**. however much this may coat, so that the 
'♦das may bo rightly interpreted and eiplaintd 
Sir. Cilmi Rain proposes the establishment of 
*0 organisation which should be devoted to work 
th ’ s hind. Tim members should complete the 
*" * I’hashya of Swami Diyanand, A fresh 
commentary on tho Vedas, base,! 0 n the Ri-du'a 
** F^pared as also a critical 
'he Hrahmaras and the Upa- 
*ubj<ct of Ya-oa should bom- 
practices explained 
has also got to be 
r ™'* 1 ,h “ >’« Vrt- <!, „ 0 , 

•settle*. 


nt'haJs 
a«»tigateJ, aU th- 
» the light of science 


Eastern Art- 

In the Quarterly Review, Mr. Roger Fry tiaces 
how the Western mind has slowly expanded on 
the subject of art. About n hundred years ago 
art meant only Gieek or Roman sculpture and 
the ait of the Higher Renaissance. Then Gothic 
art, etrly Greek art, llyzantino art were admit- 
ted Finally, an opening has been made for the 
paintings of Japan, the drawing of Persian potters 
and illuminators, tho work of the early Mabo- 
medan craftsmen nnd sculptors of India, Java, 
and Ceylon 

Comparing Eastern and Western art in gener- 
al, Mr Fry says-— 

“ Eistern art, and especially Japanese art, is far 
more visual than ours, the actuat vision of ap- 
pearances i* dealer, mci e precise, more rapid, nnd, 
above all, less distorted by intellectual preoccupa- 
tiona It is more perceptual, less conceptual." 

Mr Fiysumsup — 




the amazing revelations of these last twenty y ears ? 
One can sc ireely doubt that it will he almost 
wholly good Him orca the cultivited public 
has grown accustomed to the restraint, the eco- 
nomy of means, the esq lisite perfection of quality 
of the masterpieces of Eist-rn art, it will, one 
may hope, refuse to have anything more to soy to 
the vast mass of modern Western painting. And 
then, perhaps, our artists will develop a „ ew 
conscience, will throw over all the cumbrous 
mac inery or merely curious representation, and 
will mk to portray only the Mentis! elements of 
things In thus purifying pictorial , r t f ree _ 
logit from all that has not immediately „pres- 
uve power. Western artists w,ll be merely re-‘ 
tuning to their own long f 0 ^ Uen 
The greatest practical value of Eastern art for us 
principle, 

overlaid, have been upheld with far greater con 

atancy by the artuts of the East." 
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if we shall succeedin overcoming the evil altogether. 
Eveti if it lies dormant for a time, tlwie i*» much in 
the situation itself which will constantly tend 
to stir it into fresh activity. I have already Ktid 
that several causes have combined to bring about 
the present state of things. 

AKCLO-lXDliS AKftOOA3.CE 
It is, of course, impossible to go into all of them, 
but one of them may be mentioned — it la the 
writings in a section of the Anglo-Indian press. 
My Lord, I doubt if many Englishmen realise haw 
large a share these writings have had in turning 
so many of my Munlrynieii against llntwh rule. 
The' terms of race arrogance and contempt in 
which some of these papers constantly speak of the 
Indians *nd specially of educated Indianscut into 
the mind more tlisn the hah can rut into ll.e 
flesh. Many of my countrymen imagine that 
every Anglo-Indian p«n that write* m |ho press 
is dipped in Government ink It is »n alwunl 
idea but It doe* great harm all the same. My land, 
t iecl bound to say that this Kill by lUelf tamo*, 
acl.iete much. It i«e»r»i possible that the /tnn<e- 
i\Ute ellwt of it« passing wilt be to (111 the pub- 
lic mind with a ceitvin amount if rise-r.lmei t And 
unle»a the I'Owem confenss! I y it air u«*4 with 
the litm-wt can* *rJ rsulion, the rul mu h they 
aro Intended to combat, my nt ly )••* driven u> d<r- 
groan 1* 1‘err* may atonl temporal y silnf but it 
neaer can prove a pf»tr»nert rrtne ly to surf, * 
abate of thiig* *• we hare ir. tl is country It i* 
only in tie co-oper*licn of all rhwt and 0,* 
s*ealy pursuit of ■ p'bry tf cmc-haiior, tm 
ll.e part rf OorerrCutt that the l*>( h;prs of 
thoughtful teen cr. both »i!n for lie future «f 
this land reuvil.e 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Till! IV 01 AS TRADER IK KATAL. 

One of the most gu'evoua of the wrongs suffered 
by llrilish Indians in Kstal has at last Wen re- 
dressed by the action of the Government and 
Parliament of that Colony, rays the ^rofim'tn, 
The grievance in question anno out of the minncr 
in which the Dealers’ Licences Act of 1897 had 
bem administered by the Municipal authorities. 
This consisted in the systematic refusal to renew 
and transfer trading licences, even in cA«s where 
the holders had been established in business f«r a 
quarter of a century and even longer. The result 
of this action was frequently to ruin the businew 
of the rich nitrrhmi*, and to deprive the poor tradei* 
of hia only means of livelihood. Ever since the 
Art came into Luce, inrrc-iMng rflbrle have been 
mad* to bring al out such a modification of »t* 
provision* as would make the infliction of pr*v< 
ir justice under it an impossibility. Mr. Chamber* 
lam, whm Colonial SYcreUiy, found Jt necessary 
to make some veiy strong rejuvsentatiora on the 
subject, but local pnjudire at the time v»**° 
strong tbit hia action yielded no beneficial result. 
<>doiv«l K. M. Creme, Min 1st* r for Kail way a and 
Harbour*, was in Isindcii last eutnroer, when th* 
Indian deputation wm hrre, and as a r»*t)H 
m rrrsl mr.fcrefite* latween him and the anther* 
itics, be ui.deito»k to take the matter up t* 1** 
return to the Colony. Thi* be did \j Intro luring 
a »t.*-rt Hill into the legislative Council, gitirf 
lrdi»n»lh* light ot appeal to the huprernc Cuwf 
of the Colony in *1) r**e« of itfuutl to renew tl dr 
timer*. Tl a Hill, after re raid arable «Ji*ftt»iow 
w*a nnarirtously pss*«d by the >'at»l IVlh#tn*Rb 
ard 1 a* now Van ! to by (he (iitTtri or I* 

tlw rame «T tha Kirg. 

Ssntax m>«n,r** fs trt marvAii^ 

Iff dirrrt on tf li* O.TtiriitU-* t f if e Alrfi** 
Modern leagoa, I/,.. htt iJrawb, >Ir, Z>* «* 
Ahmad, tLa j . S~-f»Viy, h*e written to tl* 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


fill 


(1) Coder tho Act of 1*33 the Corned could make 
iiws for all prso-is whether British or Native, 
foreignen or others f/ti oaj/.o <1 the territories ratal 
tu th” hast I mil i Compoiy Ti.e A»t of ISdl extend 
ed to powc- for legislati n; (n) fcr all British subjects 
within the dominions of Native prince* and states nod 
(6) foi all Native Ind an subjects beyond the Indian 
territories. 

(2) The \ct of loGl excludes fioni legislative inter- 
ference by the Indian Council with Acta of Parliament 
affecting people of India passed alter 1860 and the Acts 
ol William IV. and ictona w Vueh mav bo looked upon as 
laying don a the con .titutioo for the’.Government of India 

(3) The Act of 1-61 authorised the introduction into 
the Council of measures affectirg public debt ir public 
revenue, lehgion or religious rites of tho people, the 
discipline of the Army or Navy, and the relation of the 
Government with foreign punces or states but only Wltn 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General 

The adminiatiative functions of the Legislative 
Council have been enlarged by the Acts of 1892 
and 1909, regtrdiog the discussion of the Finan- 
cial statement, the asking of questions, moving of 
resolutions and discussion of matters of gcneril 
public interest Mi. Sen doubts whether even 


under the old Regulations the rskmg of supple 
mentiry questions would not hav» been per 
tnissible, but the matter had nevei be°n testea as 
Mr Surendranath Banerj»a had to adni’t before 
the TVelhy Commission 

• After all, the fact remains that the Legislative 
O-iuocil is in no sense a sovereign power or the 
Government pionerly so , ailed, suen as obtuns 
in all const) tutionally governed countries where 
the Council of the Empire represent* the sovereign 
power and it includes the Executive A spirit 
entirely hostile to such a view is seen to actuate 
the leading spirit* of the Indivn Adwim-vtiation, 
the Legislative Council being only a soil of 
advisory body. Air Sen, howevn, is hoptful 
Uo siys of the new expanded Council.— 
Although tho powers of the Council in the matter cf 
Ihh w"* , f ‘ n f " » hor t of sovereign 
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nationalisation of Law. 

“A Practising Lavry er” pleads for nationalisation 
of law in India, in the pnges of the Standard 
Magazine for January. The system of codification 
of substantive law has very largely’ helped in the 
growth of right legal conceptions. Law has grown 
from time to time and new rules are made to re- 
place old ones. The writer advocates in this con- 
nection the establishment of n Native Council of 
India fci the purpose of social legislation recom- 
mended by Mr Justice Sankara n Nairin the Con* 
temporary Review for Mav, 1 906. But the private 
adjective law has landed litigants and people gener- 
ally in quagmire. They feel that under the old 
Panchayat Bystem they would have got their moral 
claim recognised, without the vast expense of time, 
money and energy which are entailed by the ela- 
borate proceduie now in force. As a cause for the 
pauperisation of the effluent classes in India, Mr. 
Ameer Ah has stated “ It is the harassing litiga- 
tion in which the Indian families becomo involved 
at some time or other, and from which they rarely 
emerge without total or partial ruin. It is an 
evil which has grown up under British rule, it 
is foateied by Bntiah laws and institutions.” The 
vvnte. is cf opinion that the cumbrous system of 
modern p.oceduro is not only foreign to the 
genius of the Indian people, but little understood 
by tl.e illiterate nnlliors India is eminently 
6tted foi any simple method by wh ; ch 
could be administered both swiftly and €cono _ 
micilly, and the Panchayat system offers an ex- 
cellent remedy. Another great defect is the 
method of administering justice m a language 
and sp.ru other than the people’s own. The w«- 
*— says — 
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this would be it prated hjr the fact that there are 
sixty thousand men, women And children, who 
have become permanent residents notwithstanding 
the Increase in the number of lnditn* reluming 
to India during the last two or threo years. The 
Emigration Returns for last year show that Natal 
received all the emigrants they wanted, ami it is 
also a conspicuous Item in the report tliat the 
immigrants in Natal sent the largest remittances 
by tnor.ey-orders, their total exceeding Ra. 9 lakhs, 
thus proving what a happy hunting ground that 
.Colony has hitherto been. In dealing with the 
colonist emigration system quite lately an official 
report spoke of it as placing within the reach of 
the Indian labourer advantages far beyond any- 
thing he can hope for in bis own country, and ex- 
patiated on the eagerness of the time-expired emi- 
grant to return to the land of Ilia labour, after a 
brief visit to his native country. In Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauritius, 
there is a very large permanently settled East 
Indian {opnlation contented, prosperous and res- 
pected, secure from dread of famine and with op- 
portunity for earning liberal wages always ready 
to hand. It is this prospect that Natal now seeks 
to lake away from the coolie and it will be for 
the Indian Government to decide whether they 
are prepared to enter into any agreement on tho 
lines laid down by the Com mission in their 
Report. • • • • 

The terms and conditions, which Natal would 
seek to impose, put quite a different complexion on 
the matter; for they mean that the Colony will get 
all the woik it Can out of the emigrants and then 
return them to India, very likely no better, or 
very little better endowed with this world’s goods 
than they weie when they landed, fot U is the 
work as a freeman, or as a trader which enables 
the coolie to get the rupees together so rapidly. 
At this point too cornea in the Assam planter, with 
whom the coolie contract system will soon, under 
Government compulsion, be a thing of the past 


and he cm fairly object to Natal having any 
advantage over him**ir in the facilities given for 
recruiting labour, or retaining it after it i* once 
recruited. Men who have mixed with the Indian 
coolie In the Natal Sugar Factories describe him 
as being quite a different sort of man to his brother 
in India. Self-reliant, intelligent, industrious, 
and provident, and believe that a leaven of the 
Natal coolies in the labour rank* of India, pro- 
vided that they did not leave their virtues behind 
them in South Africa, would help things along 
immensely up here. India can do well with all 
the labour she has — there it na question wh*terer 
of superfluous population, and tho Government 
will bo well advised to' turn a deaf ear to Nataft 
pleadings, and decline tn let a- single cootie be 
recruited here unless he rcceircs the same fair 
and reason rile treatment as in the other 
Colonies. 

EMinnASTS TO AC8TRALU. 

A party of 20 Europeans and Anglo-Indian 
emigrants are proceeding to Queensland rid 
Madras, Tuticorin and Colombo. They are 
booked by the Royal Orient Mail steamer 
Otvay. They are mostly railway men *ud 
they have purchased tracts of land in the districts 
of Brisbane, Rockhampton, Mackay and Towns- 
will, Ooe of these families corns from Psrtabgsrh 
in the United Provinces. 

INDIA* LABOUR TOE MALAYA, 

Mr. Montagu, replying to Mr. O’Grady, paid 
that in view of the mortality among Indinti labour- 
ers in the Malay. States, action had been taken 
to put an end to the system .of indentured immi- 
gration from India. The High C m»mi««lo* ci l.»J 
informed Lord Crewe that after JOtiiJiuuirU 
more indentured labourers would be allotted tc 
the Malay States, 
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Tbs Causes of Indian Disaffection. 

“An Indian Official" summarises wbnt he 
thinks are the chief causes of the present discon- 
tent in India, in the Empire Eerie w for February, 
lie eats that educated Indians me passively hoa 
tile to British rule, but, at the same time, he 
writes “ If we can imagine England by an nlien 
power, however benevolent, there ctn be little 
doubt that the vast majority of Englishmen, 
while they would disapprove of violent and mur- 
derous political crime directed against the gov- 
erning power, would be very nnwillmg to help 
the foreigner in his struggle with such crime, or 
to betray the offenders to his officer* " Tho 
writer is of opinion that 11 ill informed and short 
sighted as it often is, there on be no question 
that the patriotic *oal of the educated Indian 
of to-day has its foundation on a genuine desire 
for the welfare of his countiy and its people” 
The writer admits too that, of recent years, there 
have been instances where Indian opinion has 
been treated by the Government of India with 
an appearance of contempt which could hardly 
fall to produce exasperation 

He advises Government net to test an officer’s 
merit by his efficiency alone, but al-o by his 
quality of “ getting on with Iho people ” 

The wnt*r says that a good deal of Ind.au ill 
feeling against Europeans is due to the assumption 
of ur questionable superiority of the latter as a 
matter of birth apart from merit, a striking ins 
tance of this bciog found in the obstinacy cf 
Englishmen in applying the word * native, ’ 
though Indians always object to it. Moreover, 
England returned Indians are not treated on 
equal terms by (he English people, and “ as long 
48 the social gulf between Indian anil Englishman 
U kept open, the hope of filling up the political 
gulf between the two races is reroute indeed. 

The “ Indian Officer’s " remaiks aliout English- 
men’s assumption of superiority will be read with 
interest ; — 


Tmi same attitude of romd is fouod in many forma, 
from the conscious infallibility of the high official, and 
the supercilious attitude cf some Anglo-Indian newspa- 
pers, down to the causeless insolence of the European 
loafer j and in all its forms it is pernicious. If ever 
there was a people which appreciated and responded to 
courtesy, consideration and fair dealing, it is the people 
ot India Ifonly we could, one and all, realise this and 
act on it, and could also lealise that the sicffri/rr in 
nuxlo is the complement, not the opposite, of the 
forttter in rr, our troubles with the people of India 
would not disappear (no Government ever bad entirely 
biddable sobjecta) hot they would be immeasurably de- 
creased. In particular, the man who has a real dislike 
for the people of India, is such, ought nerer to be 
allowed in India at all, still less in the service of Gov- 
ernment. The people recognise this feeling at once, and 
quite properly resent it, and consequently such a roan, 
as long as be is id the countrv, is perpetually dissemi- 
nating the seeds of race hatred A man rosy not be able 
to help his feelings , no one can be in India for any 
length of time without recognising (hat in many respects 
Indian ways are not our ways nor Indian standards our 
standard* but the "nan who cannot, at the same tune, 
find much to like and to admire, whose feeling towards 
toe people, as a whole, is not one of kindness and bene- 
volence, is tpso /ado disqualified, whatever his abilities, 
from serving Ihe country , and the sooner he is got out 
of it, at whatever cost, the better. 


Advice to the Mabomedan Community. 

“Junius” has a very thoughtful and sugges- 
tive article in the new Muslim Review for Febru- 
ary- Hesnjs that Mahomed-ins should banish 
politics for tbo present ard devote their whole 
tiuie and energy in spheres social, religious and 
educational The Shiahs and Sunnis “ divided aa 
they now are by envy, malice, hatred and all 
unchantableness,” choull be united in loving 
brotherhood. •* The fabric of Islam is torn by 
dissensions, fierce and bitter to a degree; and 
we si t in our arm chairs, comfortably and com- 
placently speculating over franchise, eeU govern- 
ment, membership of Council, etc , o*c.” A great 
advance still remama to be made in education. 
And again.- 

The education of women, the elevation of their status 
'*'**$;: 3 ‘‘' d ." to noue m w *'Ebt »»d import 
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asked for was a bottle of wine and a thee of meat, 
to keep himself meity. What, if true, is still 
more to her ci edit is that, according to the same 
history, shn won golden opiniens from all the 
people. Rajput and Maratha annals say that from 
the time she was thiity to her death she ruled the 
State founded by her father, MulharRao Holkar, 
with wisdom and deteimination. Her fame 
spread ovei the length and breadth of India The 
other Mat atlia chiefs, ready enough to quarrel 
among themselves, would have thought it a gacii- 
lcge, Sir John Malcolm said, to show hostility 
to her, and would have defended her against the 
outsider. Potentates like the Ninm of Hydera- 
bad and Ttppti Sultan of Mysore held her in high 
esteem. On liei accession to power she had a bow 
and quiver fastened at each corner of her ele- 
phant’s howdah, as a hint that she was ieady to 
defend her rights; but no one questioned her 
authority, and for thirty years she reigned in 
peace. The heroine of Rajput history, Tara Bai, 
belonged to an earlier age. Taia Bai took up 
arms with her husband, the gallant Pnthiraj, and 
helped him to recover their ancestral estates from 
an Afghan usurper. Rupamati, another Rnjput 
lady, led her troops against Akbar'a General and 
twice defeated him, perishing by her own band, 
in a third engagement, when the tide cf battle 
turned against her. Among the female Sovereigns 
of a later date the Begum Snmru of Sirdhana da- 
serves to be remembered. Aiter tbe death of her 
French husband she managed her State nnd com- 
manded her troops in person, leading them oo 
one occasion in « charge which turned tbe fortunes 
of the day. Of the Rani of Jhansi, it has been 
said that she and Tnntia Topi wei e the only gener- 
als on the side of the mutineers in 1857, who 
showed the least capacity for command. She died 
fighting in men’s clothes agaii st Sir Hugh Rose’s 
troops .— The Statesman. 


A Model Indian Ruler. 

Tie Thakoro of Gondnl is one of the most re- 
markable Princes uf India, seeing that he 
fully qualified M. D., of Edinburgh Uoiw»*J 
and a Fellow of the Royal College of Physiciars 
of England. He turned two visits to England, 
when he was still a young man, to good profit by 
going through the regular course at the great 
Scottish U. iversity. This was in consonance 
with the reputation for studiousness that he ha 
gained at the Rajkumar College, where he was 
not merely the head boy, but, in the words of 
tbe Principal, “ stood head nnd shoulders above 
bis fellows." Owing to his intellectual capacity 
lie was entrusted with the administration of hi 
State at the early age of eighteen, and the twenty 
fifth ai.mvewaiy of the event was celebrated tl* 
other day with much rejoicing among his su 
jects, who piesented him with a loyal address 
reciting tho principal achievements of his go vein 
ment. Among these is mentioned the jemark- 
able fact that n million pound stalling h«» been 
expended on works of public utitity. 

The Thakoro comes of an ancient R*jP ot 
family, and claims descent from Kiishna, tbu9 
belonging to the Lunar dynasty. He is the 
twelth chief of his house to lule in Gondal. H® 
has been greatly aided in his public work by b'*» 
wife, the Rani Nsnd Kunyaba. This lady visit 
ed England with her husband in 1890, and she 
was the first Indian Princess to defy* the p r ® 
judices of caste by crossing the Kala-Pani or 
“black water." The Rani had the honour o 
receiving from Queen Victoria in person the l n 
eignia of the Ladies’ Order of the Crown of 
India. The Thakoro himself also received both 
his honours from the Jate Queen. They b' v ® 
a family of four son* and three daughters, • 
well educated. The eldest son and heir, who i* 
now associated with his father in the ad mini' 
etration, was at Eton' and Oxford, two other* 
were at Harrow, and the fouith is at Victoria 
College, Jersey. The daughters have also pas'* 0 
various examinations —Ihe Graphic, 
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The Indian Unrest 


The Religion of the Artist 


Mr. Pepin Churdri PM in an article to the 
Contemporary Review tiaces the causes which 
hive contributed »o the evo'ution of th9 idea of 


India as a nation, for most of which Eneland ■* 
herself responsible He ears — 


la considering the present Indian unrest it nnst be 
always borne in mind that it ■■ this nation-idea whi h 
lies rcall/ at the root of it ‘This ration idea is not a 
mere importation from Europe, but essentially a natmal 
native growth, to which the conditions created by 
British rule have made material contributions, but 
which owes its origin to that great Indian Renaissance 
which baa followed the discovery of Sanskrit and the 
fruitful investigations into the culture and civilisation of 
India which this discovery directly led to. U is a part 
Of the general awakening of Asia, which is mmg up in 
a determined protest ngamst the intellectual and moral, 
no less than tho commercial and political, domination 
of Europe. It is alieady a mighty moral force in the 
country, visibly shaping and moulding not simply 
people’s political or economic idenls, but also their so 
cial life and laws, and which is oven pi easing the sacred 
symbols and mysteries wf their religion into its service 
Towering above the oldyi.slr.es cf creed i and cults 
tl-ere stands to-day a new creed in India the c.ecd of 
Nationalism, and new cult, the cult of the Mother 


It w osseuti illy an intellectual and spiritual upheaval 
tho forerunner o! a might, social reiolution, with a new 
organism and a now philosophy of life behind it It is 
the summing up of the long eourso of past historic ei o- 
lution in India. Its messsg- is tho pei faction of butnan- 

ily through a reconstructed social and civic life in tho 
bght of a lofty spiritual philosophy This is the inner 
meaning of the present ferment in India 
U represents the travails of a new buth— the birth of 
» rejuvenated India, preparing to enter the larger and 
saner life of a renovated humatutv which the new Asia- 
tic Renaissance is slowly leading to The European 
Renaissance, to which tho modern world owes so much 
•csent progress and enlightenment, has been ex- 
Is on the threshold to-dav of a new 
ia a new Renaissance, the inspiration of which is 
sg from tho recovered thoughts and ideals of tho 
neglected East. 


hausted. 


If the belief is anywise wtdespieail that art- 
ists are without real religion and only worship 
the external beauty of nature this view is contra- 
dicted by August Rodin, the great French sculp- 
tor He delivered himself on the subject of hi* 
peiscual icligion and the hind of faith Leld by 
memlieisof the aitistic world in on interview 
with Mr Paul O-ell, pii»t«d in La Revue (Paris)- 
We quote from a translation that appears in the 
Boston Transcript Mr. Gsell asked Rodin if he 
wcieamm of leligion, and got this reply : 

* That depends on what you mean by a religious 
man. If you mean a man bound to ceitsm practices, 
bowing down to certain dogmas, then I um not at all 

religious 


" Lut to m T “md religion is something altogether 
different fa-om mumbling a creed. It is a consciousness 
of tho unexplained and tho inexplicably an adoration of 
the unknown force that maintains the Tanous types of 
Imng cresturcs a suspicion of a natural world beyond 
the reach of our senses, of the whole vast domain that 
niithei the eves of the body noi those of the mind are 
capable Of seeing it the upleap-ng of our conscious- 
ness timid tho infinite, toward eternity, toward limitless 
trull,, d love-pinmisc, that may be illusory, bat 
reierthcless give wings to the soul in th.s hr. I „ that 
sensr I s n religious. . 
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The Glass-Making Industry of India. 

The gla«8*making industry of India, is one of 
the most ancient of the world's manufacturing 
activities. Since time immemorial the various 
materials from which good glass is njn.de have ex- 
isted in this country in the forms of puiodepo 
sits of sands and sandstones, timcstones enriched 
by admixtures of iron and magnesia and other 
favourable mineral properties. Pliny lecnids the 
tradition that the best glass in the world at hi* 
time was manufactured in India, and there is little 
! reason to dqubt that in the days of the Buddhist 
Gupta dynasty there was flourishing in this coun- 
* try a glass-making craft which could favourably 
compate with those of Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece 
or Rome. That woi k of this kind was carried 
on at the beginning of the Christian era is at- 
tested by certain finds of General Cunningham, 
-who discovered in a tope at Mankyala in the 
Puujab a glass-Btoppored vessel and similar recep- 
tacles or fragments in other topes. Of evidences 
ol the progress of the industiy in later ages tlieie 
is no lack ; the panes in the panels of the central 
inner gate of the T«j Mahal and the beautiful 
Indian enamelled glass preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum would alo.ie nfTjid suffi- 
cient proof of 17th Centuiy merit It is, 
therefore, altogether to be wished that 
an ancient art which attained no small 

distinction in India should pieserve its former 
dignity while piofitiug by the gt eater facilities for 
progress afforded by modem scientific discovery. 
In this connection it may be observed that the old 
model-glass furnaces contain h number of serious 
defects : they cannot, in their present condition, 

- burn coal, while the methods of regulating the 
pwsaage of air in the furnaces in order to permit 
of higher temperatures being attained and heat 
preserved from being wasted through excessive 
draught, leave much to bo desired. The annealing 
arrangements too are primitive. Rut these and 
other defects could be remedied by modifications 


of no great extent in the designs of the furnaces 
and it is encouraging to find that during the last 
thirty years a new glass-making school has come 
into existence with the object of developingglass- 
making industry on Weitern lines by the erection 
of smelting furnaces of the same designs and on 
similar principles ns obtained in Europe. Two 
Glass Factories were lately started in Bengal at 
Sodepore and in TiUgarh, but owing to the inex- 
perience of their pi omoters and the ‘ignorance of 
the commifbioned foreign expel ts with local condi- 
tions, these factories had to he shut down.' A 
joint stock concern whs, however, soon floated in 
the Punjab at Arnb.ila and another in Gujerat, 
but neither of these were successful « 

their origin, though now the Arabala 

Factory has been revived under the stylo of the 
Upper India Glass Works to whose enterprising 
Secietary, Mr Alakh Dhnri, the Lahore Exhi- 
bition has afforded an opportunity of stimulating 
the Indian industry by varied exhibits, and by 
drawing attention to many points of interests to 
its well-wisheis Two companies have also been 
floated with success in Madras and the establish- 
ment of further Glass Factories is announced at 
Panipat, Naini (Allahabad), Hardoi, Makhan- 
pore (Agra), Buxnr arid Jabbulpore, ‘ while tbe 
Maharajah Scindhia has boon devoting attention 
to the development of glass-making as a cottage 
industry, with valuable result®. Enterprising 
students of the art have also been travelling afield 
to leceive instructions in Japan, America and, 
Euiope, and thaie are said to be some two dozens 
of these at present studying ceramics and kindred 
subjects abroad. It would, however, be a distinct 
advantage if a system could be established of ap- 
prenticing y oung glass-maker, to some Factory w 
India, where the special conditions of the Indian 
industry could ba made clear to them and where, 
while becoming acquainted with the character of 
the ran materials which India efloi ds, they cooio 
also receive practical demonstration of the defect* 
of the older systems . — The J'ioneer. 
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Indian Companies Act 


The Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau, 
Bomba), have sent a repiesentation to Govern 
ment legsrdieg the proposed amend meit of the 
Indian Companies Act, in which they suggest 
that the English Act should be substituted for 
the Indian Act, foi the reason that it is pio- 
gressive and abreast of modern requirements in 
co operative banking and finance The Chamber 
urge that, in older to protect ci editors and depo- 
sitors of -a joint-stock compati), it sliruld be 
enacted that when the pioperty and assets of a 
company are lobe mortgaged, ptevinus notice of 
at least two weeks of the t.ans.ction should be 
given to all prior creditors of the company oi, 
that all piioi creditors should be consuleitd as 
having the first charge on the company Another 
matter on which the Chamber have expressed 
their opinion is the desirability of inserting a 
provision in Hie Act requiring the appointment, 
as auditors, of only those who are trained and 
who possess the requisite and recognised qual.fi 
cations. 


Calcutta Swadeshi Chamber. 

At a recent meeting of "Sw.de.hi” deal,,, 
manufacture,., and btnkeia, » Sw.Jeeh, Chamber 
vm orgenhetl. Requisite ,„„d, „, b . 

•mbed ,„d , „on,, needed f „ 

eipenditure w.e paid on the -pot, A provincial 
committee and .die. bear,,, , rpolnt ,d It 
t, not to b, an «»ocUlio,i „ t „ y parti™,,, t „„ c b 

of bwadeah, trade, but an all-cotnprelienatva org.ni- 

V : tk ' Mu-rial 

tim.'T a ' 1 " 1 " 'VI,™ th. 

t,m. foe divi.ion of work nrriree, the Chamber 
may be split up into different »eti.„, concerning 
tbemaelvce, with ,p*i,l d,p, rt „™ te „ * 
be allotted to them. ^ 


Tariffs with India 

Speaking of Tariffs with India, Prof. II. B. Lees 
Smith says ’ — “ It is not necessary to quote the 
dei Iarations which have been made by the Govern- 
ment or the lesnlutions passed by the House of 
Commons Thi oughout them we have maintained, 
as we were in honour bound to do, that we should 
not foice India to adopt free trade, if we did not 
believe we were acting for her good This attitude 
was peifectly justifiable as long as Great Britain 
hersilf upheld Lee trade. But what will her 
position be if she herself abandons it? Biitish 
statesmen will be faced bj two alternatives. It is 
possible foi them to asseit unashamedly that India 
is meiely a “plantation” whose good must be 
eacnficed to the inteiests of Biitish Capital. They 
can acknowledge that their arguments and pledges 
in the prst we re mere hypocrisy which, having 
seiveo their purpose, can now ho abandoned. This 
alternative is of course inconceivable. The only 
other ,s to gram Jndxa her fiscal firecdom and to. 
allow her to erect a proactive tariff." 


ci wuiluu waste- 

Two kinds of material are included under the 
ntmo of cotton waste ; one of these is a thread 
waste which is used hy those in charge of machin- 
ery and for packing purposes, ard the other is a 
”' U ” hid ' ” S"*™Uy re-spun. The latter 
”P i»t" which are „„d in 

the manufacture of on,lo„, n.lton ,„d 

Additional for thi, kind of wa.t. 
fo. ».k,„g wadding, for ophoUteeing purpose, 
lh. uiannf icture „t ,„„ k e,e„ po „ d „. Xc 

ri E "rettI”‘"" r " l "’ li ‘ *' “tton-tipH 

I. addition u, that i„ . , 

n7ek „ . h " ' 0tl “ “ «>< » in cot.hu 

wliicli I,.. 1 eSC " re eo in posed of pieces of cotton 
TocMion T in —eipliog and 

„t ■> Pri«e» .bon, 

10 pci cent, lee. than those of ordinary cotton 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha on Enhanced Taxation. 

Mr. D. E. Wacba writes to the Timet of 

India 

Si*, — It is to be feared that opinions will 
, greatly differ on the justification or otherwise 
of the enhanced taxation proposed by the Finance 
Minister. At any rate, haring carefully gone 
through the financial statement and the statis- 
tical tables which accompany it, I would unhesi- 
tatingly observe, speaking for myself, that 
authority has failed to prove his rase for the 
enhanced taxes on the two grounds specified by 
him. In the 9th paragraph, Sir Fleetwood Wilson 
observes that save the increase in land revenue 
in. every other important respect “ our receipts 
were below expectations. The most disappoint- 
ing section was our railway earnings which re- 
flected the slowness of the general improvement 
being almost a croie short of what we had count- 
ed on realising by the end of October ” It would 
be seen that, as far as the revised estimates for 
the current year ere dealt with, the biggest hole 
in the balance sheet of the Empire is caused by 
the shortage of nearly a million sterling in net 
railway gain to the State Incidentally “the 
most dramatic feature in the situation has been,” 
continues the Finance Minister in paragraph 
10th, "the unexpected development of our opium 
revenue.' After graphically describing the inci- 
dent of this precious opium drama, he avows in 
paragraph 12th that “ the result of the great 
appreciation in tbe value of Indian opium in 
China iathat our revenues in the current year 
will gain about a million pounds beyond what we 
Wgetted for." 

So far the windfall has had no disburbing in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the finances for the 
current year now coming to a close. The sbort- 
*6* in State gain from railways is made up by 
that windfall. 

8* 


Turnirgnext to the Budget estimate for 1910- 
11, the Finance Minister is hopeful that the year 
will turn out good. But immediately following 
that optimistic forecast there is the pessimistic 
declaration that unfortunately he cannot expect 
a surplus without the help of additional taxation J 
For this state of affairs are urged two reasons. 
In the first place, “ the reduction of our exports 
of opium to China will cause a serious fall in our 
opium revenue In the second place, wo are ob- 
liged to apportion to Eastern Bengal and Assam a 
much larger share of its land revenue than it has 
hitherto retained.” Tke«e are the two 41 adequate” 
reasons openly declared for raising taxation. I 
do not wish at present to encumber your columns 
by expatiating on the questionable policy involved 
in the second of the reasons. I confine -myself to 
an examination of the first, vis., the apprehended 
shoitage in opium receipts in order to prove that 
it is wholly fallacious. 

Now, Sir, I should, in the first place, remind 
the public of the broad fact that both the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary o r State had de- 
clared three years ago that the opium revenue 
must gradually vanish, provided the Chinese 
Government were sincere on their part in sup- 
pressing the opium traffic in their own country. 
Indeed, the Government was prepared without any 
fresh taxation to forego in ten years, at the rate 
or £350,000, the net opium revenue which they 
declared was 3J millions sterling. Since that 
declaration was made there had been a Commission 
in Shanghai which unanimously arrived at certain 
conclusions, nine of which have been specifically 
atluded to by the Finance Minister in the 48th 
paragraph of his statement. I will only quote one 
sentence which I consider most relevant to the 
purposes or this correspondence. “ The Commission . 
was a thoroughly representative body ; its conclu- 
sions were unanimous ; and there is nothing in its 
findings to deter us from expressing our acceptance 
of the general principles which it laid down, VTe 
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ol the period of strew following severe famine to 
help the cultivators with large quantities of good 
seed and the like, and the confidence thus gained 
has been very great. Again tiavelling agents 
have been employed in going from place to place, 
generally on tame specie l quest, and getting into 
touch with villagers and cultwatois m Bombay. 

In this case the men employed should be of con 
eiderable experience, be thoroughly imbued with 
the fact that they are the servants of the people, 
and be, it possible, cultivators themselves And 
soon. But, confidence must be gained, I would 
, again insist on the matter, before anything matei lal 
can be done. 

When the confidence of tbe actual cultivators 
has been secured, the greater part of the difficulty 
is over, lb is then only a mattci of showing, of 
deal Ij proving, that what you recommend is good 
and will pay, and the chief trouble is to ensure 
that your infoimation actually readier the culti- 
vators themselves. 

MOST CPnTAlN METHOD. 

The number of methods which can be adopted 
for this pui pose is v ery great. The moat cei tain 
in effect have been already referrod to — the 
formation of lecal associations of agricul- 
turists where matters can be freely discussed, and 
in connection with which members will make trials 
for themselves and for their neighbours to nee, 
and the institution of demonstrations by the agri- 
cultural department either on cultivators' land 
Specially hired for the purpose, or by special 
, demonstration farms. Where applicable, both 
these methods are effective in almost all cases. 
The spreading of demonstrations over larger areas 
under the control of the sgricultural depart- 
ment however involoves a very large etaff „n<! 
a very well trained etaff This is not likely to be 
available for many years to come, if eier, but so 
far as it is available whenever there ia anything 
definite to be shown the method of local demons- 
tration ha* proved itself extremely^ effective. As 


already stated the Committee feel that experience 
has shown that plots taken from cultivators for 
a short period and placed under a tnan who is 
himself a cultivator well-trained for the particular 
demonstration in hand are more effective than 
actual demonstration farms. Such plots should 
bo small, should limit themselves to special and 
definite demonstrations, should show nothing 
which is not certain to be n, success, and should be 
accessible to surrounding cultivators at all times. 

To enable improvements to be carried out over 
a wider area we must return to those methods 
which have been successes in other lands, such as 
exhibitions, shows, publications and so on. * They 
will be successes if you already have tbe confi- 
dence of the people, otherwise they may cause 
much talk, but will lead to little real effect. Hence 
the value, eo far as ultimate results are concerned, 
if these methods have been very various. - 

We hive now considered most of the methods 
which have been adopted to ensure a wide exten- 
sion of the knowledge of agricultural improve- 
ments But there is one other to which I would 
like briefly to refer, namely,' tho ti&ining of the 
sons of cultivators in practical agriculture either 
on the farms of the agricultural department, or 
in special institutions This has been carried on 
to a certain extent at Nagpur, and also in 
Bombay. The whole matter is, however, as yet In 
an experimental stage. Difficulty has been found 
in atti acting the right class of students and those 
who come do not by any means always wish to go 
back lo improve their own land. Where the 
right type of boys have been attracted, and where 
the course has beer, short an.l practical through- 
out, there have, however, been a good number of 
cases of success But. the whole question of the 
large applicability of such training U, at present, 
doubtful, and a very considerable amount of 
experiment wj» be required and that under 
different conditions, before the best method is 
ascertained, 
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paid on the enormous tunnuil boi rowings of 
millions for railway purpises, and, secondly, the 
very large growth in the Civil and Military char- 
ges. But these will leqmre treatment by them- 
selves in a separate letter. It will be sufficient 
to state here what «ie the actual in cieases as 
shown in the Budget* — 

1 Lakhs Its 

Civil Charges . • 90 1 1 

Interest Charges on Railways. . 5012 

Military Charges . • • 46 68 

187 71 

says, 1 87 crores of rupees These are the in- 
creases in permanent expenditure which account 
for the deGct, and not the falling off in opium 
which had been fully discounted einco the last 
three years. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Mr- Gokhale on the Press Bill. 

Mr. Gokhale said . — My Lord, it is a cruel 
irony of f ite that the first important measure that 
cornea before the Reformed Council is a measure 
to curtail a great and deeply chaushed puvilege 
which the country has enjoyed, with the two biitf 
inten uptions for three quarters of a century. But 
while the plans of statesmen hate mature*] slowly 
events designed by malignant fates to frustrate 
their purpose, have moved faster. And thus we 
find that just when the scheme of reforms has ma- 
terialised, the sky is dark with clouds which proba- 
bly will roll away before lo ig but winch for that 
time wosr a threatening aspect. My Lord, I con- 
fess that the regret with which I approach a 
consideration of th's Bill has been deepened by the 
fact that the measure is being hurried through its 
several stages by suspending the standing orders 
■rd without giving the country practically any 
'•{S’Ortutiily to » sprees its opinion on it. In sayiog 


&19 


this I do not forget the fact that Lou 1 ’ Lytton’s 
Act of 1878 was introduced and pissel at one sit- 
tin" noi do I ov erlook the consideration shown by 
your Lotdsbip after deciding to suspend tliestand* 
ing ordeis in giving at least those three days for 
consideration and in referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. But, my Lord, was the unusual pro- 
cedure necessary ? Surely a week or ten days’ de- 
lay in enacting this measure would not have made 
any appreciable difference to anybody, since the 
B II seeks to apply to the situation what at best 
can only be a slow remedy. However, I do not 
wish to pursue this point further. I might not 
have said even this much, had it not been for the 
fart, that the Government has been reproached in 
certain quarters for giving us even these three 
days. 

My Lord, in the minute of dissent which tuy 
Hon, friend Mr Mudholkar and 1 have appended 
to the Report of the Select Committee, i\e hove 
briefly stated our position in regard to this measure. 
That position I would like to amplify in the few 
minutes for which I propose to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Council It is admitted on all hands — . 
the Hon Member in charge of the Bill has ad- 
mitted it in his speech — that the Penal Code is 
amply sufficient to “ punish " sedition and that the 
special legislation oflvst year can effectively put 
down incitements to violence. What is contended, 
however, is that the punishment of seditious writ- 
ings and utterance**, under the Penal Code, so far 
from restricting the area of sedition artually 
widens ltbytenson of the unhealthy excitement 
it causes and keeps up for months, the rush of 
natural sympathy of the public to the accused, 
the crown of martyrdom that comes to be placed on 
their heads and the amount of odium which the 
proceedings bring to the Government. ‘And jt 
is urged that the Government is convinced that 
the right plan to deal with sedition is to proceed 
by way of prevention rather than by way of punish- 
ment. Sow, my Lord, I will at.nnce admit that 
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iions can well be softened without rendering the 
Bill less effective With these, however, I will 
deal when I move the amendments of which 1 
have given notice. 

My Lord, I have said that the situation in 
several parts of the country is an anxious one. 
That, however, does not mean that in my opi- 
nion things are really going from bad to worse. 

On the contrary I entirely share the view which 
was so clearly and firmly expressed by Your lard- 
ship on the opening day of this Council, a view 
in such striking contrast to the nervous opinions 
that one hears on so many sides, especially in 
this city — that the general situation is far easier 
to-day than it ever was during Your Lordship's 
time. There is no doubt whatever that the Re- 
form Scheme, despite considerable dissatisfaction 
about details, has largely eased the tension of the 
situation and haa brought over to the side of the 
Administration factors that might otherwise have 
rtmained sullenly or hopelessly aloof. There is 
no dcubt also that these wicked assassinations and 
dacoities which have been disfiguring the page of 
Indian history since last year have at last roused 
the Indian community to a sense of the great 
danger in which it stands. Our community is a 
slow-moving community but once it begins to 
move it moves surely. And anyone who can 
read the signs may see that it has shaken ofl its 
letliargy and begun to advance to the support of 
law and order. My Lord, the crop of violence 
that his come to the surface Lad its ground pre- 
pared five years ego 1 sincerely believe no new 
ground is being added to it and though we may 
not have seen the lest of these outrages, I think 
we are nearer the end than many imagine. But 
the juncture is most difficult and delicate one, 
and if ever any jaoeture called for the utmost 
t»ct and conciliation — such as we have now learnt, 
despite repressive measures to which you have 
been from time to time driven, to associate with 
^our lordship’s name — that juncture is the pre- 


sent. Angry cries for reprisals — however, natural 
ana even justified — will r.ot mend matters and 
will certainly not assist the task that lies before- 
the Government. 

PROGRESS iHD THE PRESS. 

My Lord, I am not one of those who think 
that any appieciable section of the Indian Pres3 
h»s always been seditious or that the Press in 
India has on the whole done more mischief than 
good. On the contrary, our Press has been in 
the main a potent instrument of progress. It has 
quickened our national consciousness; it haa 
spread in the country ideas oF justice and equal- 
ity not only between man and man but also be- 
tween class and class, it has stimulated our 
public spirit; it has set us higher standards of 
public duty Ard till five years ago, I do not 
think that barring a very few exceptions any 
section was actually eeditiuug, if by sedition a 
desire to see British rule overthrown is under- 
stood A considerable proportion was no doubt 
often ill informed, prejudiced, even intolerably 
bitter in its comments on the administration and 
its measures, but this sprang mainly from ignor- 
ance and from a feeling that grievances were not 
redressed and not from any actual hostility to the 
rule itself. During the last five years seditious 
ideas have co doubt spread more or less in 
all parts of the country and in some parts 
more rapidly, and extensively than in 
others This however has been due to 
special causes which are now well under- 
stood and over which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
I think, my Lord, my countrymen are now grow- 
ing alive to the fart that nothing is more surely 
destructive of our hopes of future progress than 
the spread of these ideas in the land. In my 
opinion, onr first duty i s to help in removing 
these ideas from the air and because I feel this 
most strongly I am prepared to let the Govern- 
ment appty to the situation even the drastic reme- 
dies contemplated by this Bill. Ida not know 
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Senate adopted a resolution conceived in. the fal- 
lowing terras : — “ Article 1 . The selling, the offer- 
ing, and exposing for sale and the importation of 
infants' feeding bottles with tubes are forbidden. 
Article 2 : The inspectors of pbaramacies and the 
authorities cited in Article 2 of the decree of J uly 
31, 1900, shall bo entrusted with the duties of 
seeing to the application of this present law, which 
shall only come into force three months after its 
promulgation. Article 3 . All infraction of the 
provisions of this present law shall be punished 
by a fine of 25 to 100 francs, and in the case of 
n sccon l offenco by imprisonment for eightdays to 
one month. Article 4 03 of the penal codo is ap- 
plicable. In all <_a«es the tribunals shall haio 
power to order the conG‘i alien of bottfta seized 
when the law is contmvened ' 
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foed. This, naturally, in time results in a perpetu- 
ally poisoned body. It is inevitable that it should 
be 60, and we, alas 1 aie ui able to help ouiselves. 

Now, no man can really be physically healthy or 
mentally happy and light-hearted who goes about 
with a poisoned body, and in lato life it is com- 
paratively rare to meet people who me as comfor- 
table and happy in their bodies and in thiir minds 
as they were ns children or young men anil young 
women Some time ogn Piofe^sor Duclaur and a 
fuend were travelling through the mountainous 
regions of semi civilised Bulgaria and they noted 
with the greatest interest and astonishment that 
no! only did a vast number of the inhabitants at- 
tain great length of day s but that they were physi- 
cally and mentally active, alert, happy and vig- 
orous to the very end. They learned that out of a 
population of Iim than tin ee millions there were 
no lc&* than three thousand who had attained a 
hundicd years and upwnids The Bulgarians, 
therefore, centimes ago, hail solved thogieat prob- 
lem of human life -How to keep a healthy mind 
in a hcilthy body, and liow to live long in tho 
land which tho I.oid tLoir God had given them. 

This di-covcry of the Profwwir naturally caused 
the grialett lutet eat throughout the emitted wmld 
generally, and particularly hire ir. England for 
1,1 “ rtvsOD >t touched upon a subject of Jitir- 

ally vital interest to nfftiwg 8 „J <Jy ltlg human- 
ity How in live long and happily • Drink eour 
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Upder-Secrelary of State for the Colonies respect 
ing the treatment of Indian Mahcmedans who, 
as passive resisters, are undergoing or have under- 
gone imprisonment in the Transvaal. The latter 
states that the great majoi ity of Indians domiciled 
in the Transvaal belong to the Mahonjedan faith 
They are principally merchants and shopkeepers, 
tad are the wealthiest and most influential sec 
tion of the Indian community there In common 
with their brethren of other friths they have elect- 
ed to suffer the penalties of the l#w in fulfilment 
of an oath solemnly taken in public when they 
were threatened with the invidious legislation 
against which they thus protest, with the object 
of appealing to tho better feelings and sense of 
justice of their fellow colonists of European origin 
They do not coin plain of the action of the Trans- 
vaal Government in enforcing the law, but they 
feel that they are entitled to the protection of 
tho Imperial Government against unnecessary 
hardship inflicted in its enforcement They 
regard the gratuitously harsh treatment to winch 
they have been subjected in prison ns un attempt 
nn the put of tho authorities to break down 
Unfairly the passive resistance. Thus they state 
that, fi>r a long time, the porridge served out 
to them wns mixed with animal fat, And that 
recently, during the s-tcied month of Ramaivn, 
M shorn rdan prisoners were refu«nd facilities for 
ohwrving the fist 

In reference to Lord Crown's recent statement 
•n the House of Loids adopting the view of the 
Transvaal Colonial Secretary that Islamic law 
permits persons so circumstanced to observe the 
fast at a subsequent date, the letter observes that 
thia is an incorrect representation of the Mussul- 
man religious law. It is only in case of serious 
illness and whilst travelling that Moslems are 
alljwed to keep the fast at some other time. The 
Committee, continues the letter, regard it their 
duly as loyal subjects cf the Crowr. to call atten- 
tion, in the interests of the Empire, to the intense 


feeling of indignation and sense of injustice which 
the harsh treatment of their fellow-countrymen In 
the South African Colonies is arousing in all classes 
of the Indian people, a feeling that is being utilised 
by the enemies of British rule in India to foment 
disaffection. My Committee are also concerned 
that in the course of the campaign started with 
the object of breaking down the resistance of 
our fellow countrymen to a law which they con- 
sider degrading, unfair pressure would appear 
to have been put upon them by ignoring or 
over ridiDg religious scruples and requirement^ 
which in the case of the Mahomedans are the 
most sacred things in life. Speaking with a full 
sense of their responsibility, ray Committee feel 
constrained to say that unless the lot of His 
Majesty's Indian subjects settled in South 
Africa . . is ameliorated, and that without 
deliy, it will add greatly to the difficulties with 
wh ! ch the Indian Government stands confronted, r 

IVDlAXS IN NATAL 

The Commei cal correspondent of the 2’ianccr 
wutes — 

The leport of the Natal Labour Copimiosion 
pro* 1 1 •* a very liind»omc testimonial to the value 
of Indi in 1 1 hour in that Colony, its existence be- 
ing declared to be essential to the well-being of 
sriiral industries and that if the importation of 
suvh labour were abolished under present condi- 
tions these industries would decline and in some 
cases disappear entirely. The industries detailed 
were sugar, tea, tnealie-growmg, farming and. 
foal raining, and it is said that were the Indians 
to disappear from the scene it would require 
double the amount of native labour to fill their 
places, these latter being bo untrustworthy and 
casual in their work. In spite of this high char- 
acter, and confession of usefulness, the Commission 
are in dread of anything but indentured labour ; 
that is the coolie goes, and does his allotted task, 
and returns to India, not being allowed to live in 
Natal except as a labourer. How little popular 
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AXK1E BUUM *KU U. T. B. 

When Mrs. Jiqurs, of Washington, was leav- 
ing England for America in 1889, she went to 
say good-bye to IL P. Blwatsk), who raid to 
her, “ Well, Little One, when jou return 1 shall 
begone." Then camo the question, 11 Who will 
Jill ) our place ?" II. P. B. gw her an earnest 
look lor a moment, and then siud, “ Annie Be- 
fant. Do not speak of this, nut I have wird 
from the Muter, .and 1 will know just when to 
• placo the Master's ring on her finger." This 
brought out the exclamation, “ Oh ’ how can 
that cold intellectual woman ever fill jour place I" 
end II. V. B. smiled, and said, " Bhe will unfold 
inspiritin'! become soft and beautiful, and she 
will he able to reach the pcoj le, and do a greater 
work thin I coull ever do ’ This was in the 
year win n A. II had ju»tbctomt* • member of 
the TheOsophical Society — 71'oic/lj m .luifra- 
fariu. 

mr lovirnV* LAST WORD* 

Mr. Uojrppen, writing to the Tr antra il I.ta-ltr, 

Sir, — l hate been an rat* 1 to-day . to morrow 
will sitrtM the spectacle il a Col it ul- boro 
Indian who knows ro bom* outside South Africa 
being Imprisoned [or any periol up to six moot) a, 
and wiiK perhaps bird Ulmur thrown in, for the 
crime ( f J cf unturir g to claim his ju»t right* and 
privileges** a Driti-S subject in a British Colony. 

I tru*r jour morn leg rents tr p'-rary will not mind 
your pit ip* me a sr all space in your column*, if 
only b«au*e tl e cor Inured mu i« entitled to a 
l»»t word. And that l*«t weed. Sir, I* thi* that 
ttwcull U »»'l l(ir II* ■'.‘•nifint r«pv to gire 
mere roi *i lerstH n li m' j«et r*e*s if tit* »< » j. 
net to set ujvn tl i* g’> *riVM Bmp' re The 1 >« ry 
cf tie ri*e and fall tf ewpirea v« l! * history nf tie 
ab»r !’i rarrt cfti'j'-et rare* totrstul ard r-~r»l 
l»sf armhiLd'on d -cirg lla cerijo»-T'» p-jrea • 


after wealth, easo and indolence. The festering 
sore on the fair form of the Empire has appeared 
in the political life, thought and action of this 
Colony so far as regards subject races, and the 
profound immorality of it has engendered an em- 
phatic re-action throughout thelergth and breadth 
of the brightest dependency of tho British Crown 
— India. But what is that to the assorted human- 
ity of the Transvaal [ What connection is there 
between the English in India and the man in the 
street here ? If, however, there is a man in South 
Africa with a trace of pride of Empire, let him 
say to the Transvaal, which is slowly but fcurely 
bringing about the disintegration of the Empire, 
“Thus far shslt tliou go, and no farther," if ho 
would have the 300 millions of India to stand up 
with him for the King and the British Empire. 

HOUCKS ZOItOASTRIAKS. 

Tho only three bsroneta of India out of her 
three hun Ired ar.d thirty millions are all Zoroas- 
tuans, and the only two Indians who ever eat 
in the great political assembly of Great Britain, 
the Parliament, were also Zoroastrians. . . • 

By the mjslcnous wotking of the law of Karma, 
the fidelity of the forefathers of tho Zoronstrians 
to their faith in bearing the sacred Fire thou- 
sand* of mile* by land and sea to tlii* ancient toil 
cf sagea baa brought the glory which they TOW 
injoy — in India, 

MR. aiLtSTIMlCniROU 

Mr. Valentine Chirol, the head of the 
foreign department of 77.* Ttmtt, wJ,o is row In 
thi* country on » special mission fer hi* paper, 
ba* been in India t>n six or seven previous occ»- 
aione, on short tour*, Or en route between England 
• rd the I«r K»*t. Mr. Chirol i« the author of 
"Twin Creek and Greek," Tim Tsr Eastern 
Quretiar, " «o 1 " Tl e Mil lie Eastern Question." 
lie j dried Tf 7W, in If- M, Sid succeeded fiir 
Dr.ll M.ekenrie W.I|»<, J n ^ 
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FEUDATORY IHDU. 

' The Begum of Bhopal. 

VYBERE A UOMiX RULES 

For three generations a woman has ruled over 
the State of Bhopal in Central India, and Nawab 
Sultan Jahxn, who has been created a Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India, is the 
third Begum so honoured The State was found- 
. ej more than two centuries ago by an Afghan 
soldier of fottune in the service of the Great 
Moghul, Aunuigzib The present Begum’s grand- 
mother, Sikander Begum, wis also a woman of 
exceptiouil capacity. Sha was tecogmsed by the 
British Government first as regent and after- 
, wards aa rulerof Bhopal During the Mutinyshe 

displayed corspiruouB loyalty, handing over a 
quantity of treasonable correspondence to the 
Governor-General’* Agent, sheltering English 
Officers who had ’ been expelled from Indore, and 
dealing' promptly with her own troops when they 
showed signs of Joining the rebels Sibandei Be 
gum washer own Prims Minister, and she govern 
*d Bhopal with a firm and just hand. Her 
daughter, Sliah Jahau Begum, who succeeded her, 
imitated her example in throwing aside the res- 
trictions of the “ purdah,” and she, too, proved 
herself a successful ruler. The present Begum, 
}»awab Sultan Jahan, has administered the State 
Since 1901. Though unlike her mother and grand 
mother, she has not been persuaded to throw aside 
the Veil, she insisted on being present at the 
Delhi Coronation Durbar and at alt the State 
ceremonies that added splendour to the occasion. 
Eerly last month she held a grand Durbar on her 
°wn account, when she made a stirring speech to 
ths assembled notables It was a few days after the 
attempt to assassinate the Viceroy at Abmedibad 
that her Highness denounced the outrage in re- 
markably strong language. Her people, she said, 
29 


must follow the example of their ancestors and 
show their loyalty ard devotion both to herself 
and the British Government. Too often the tele- 
grams we get from India are full of virulent 
criticisms of Butish rule, selected from the 
columns of a seditious Press or culled from the 
speeches of professional agitators Possibly in 
districts under English administration leading 
men are not so ready as might be wished to 
vindicate our policy in public; but the Indian 
princes, or at any rate, a laige number of them, 
have openly declared their abhorrence of the 
insults which have been offered to the Paramount 
Power. The Begum of Bhopal, at her Durbar in- 
sisted, that India enjoyed many and great 
advantages under foreign rule, and that it 
was base ingratitude to question its justice, 

HER PLiCZ IN HISIORT 

But the honour now bestowed on the Begum 
his been earned not only by outspoken loyalty, 
but by her earnest attention to the welf ire of her 
own subjects The name of Nawab Sultan Jahan, 
like that of her grandmother, will unquestionably 
have a place among the famous women of 
Indian history And though the emancipation of 
women, as m most Asiatic countries, is still a 
dream of the future, the sex can boost that from 
the earliest ages its champions have proved their 
equality to men, on the throne, in the Council 
Chamber, and oven cn the field of battle The 
heroines oE the Sanskrit epics would have- points 
to the most valom us claimant for female suffrage 
Nur Jehan, wife of the Great Moghul Jehangir, 
was a better " man ” than her Imperial husband 
She managed all the affuis of the realm 
a Persian Chronicler recoi ds, and nothing was 
wanting to make her sn absolute monarch 
but the recital of tho Khutba in her name.” 
The Emperor recognised her merits as 
a stateswoman She was quite clever enough, 
he said, to lvok after the Empire ; and all he 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

The Indian Coal Industry- 
There hi« few things more remarkable about 
the growth of industry and commerce in modern 
India than the increasing production of coal. A 
publication recently issued by the Indian Com- 
mercial Intelligence Depaitment shows that, 
whereis in 1878, the total amount of coal produced 
was o.ily 1,015,210 tons W 1908, it amounteJ to 
12,769,635 tons, and of tins about 90 per ernt 
was produced in Bengal. The Indian coal out- 
put has been in< teasing steadily ever since the 
mines were first worked, and the figuiea for 1908, 
represent an lnuease of 14{ per cent over the 
figures of 1907, and 30 j pei cent those of 1906. 
The return shows the imports of coal into India 
from the United Kingdom for the last 20 yeais, 
and though the 220,139 tons impoited in 1908, is 
far below the maximum of 775,017 tons leached 
in 1894-5, it is still the gieatest quantity import 
ed from any one country Auslialia comes next 

to England in the size of her exports of coal 
to India with 145,796 tons, and the other 
countiies exporting coal to India bring the total 
imports up to 455,806 tons in 1908 India ex- 
poits more coal than she imports, and In 1908, 
the total exports weie 571,582 tons, of which 
354,783 tons went to Ceylon, 108,801 tons to the 
Straits Settlements, and 85,559 tons to Sumatra. 
Toe following tabts gives some idea of tho con- 
sumption of roil in the different Indian indus- 
, lues . — 

Tona 

Railways (including tail way woiksbops) 3,684,000 


Tort Trusts “ .. . 91,000 

Bonkurcoal .. . 1,100,000 

Inland steamers . . . . 500,000 

Jute mills .. .. 635,000 

Cotton mills . . . 843,000 

Iron and brass foundries . . 528,000 

Tea gardens . . . . 94,000 

Consumption * collieries wastage . . 1,300,000 

Other forms of industrial and 3,879,000 

domestic consumption. ^ —— — 

ToUl .. 12,651,000 


On the railways Indian coal is largely replac- 
ing foreign coal. Twenty years ago one-fourth 
of the co«l consumed oil Indian railways was 
foreign, but in 1908, Indian coal represented nearly 
98 percent of the total The shipments of Bunkur 
coal from Calcutta are far in excess of those from 
any other poit, and they have increased almost 
continuously for the last 20 years Most vessels that 
touch Indian ports consume Indian coal. Occa- 
sionally it is mixed with Welsh coal, but usually 
only li than coal is burnt The average prico of 
Indian coal at the pit's mouth is about it a ton. 
which compares with 6» 10d for the United King- 
dom, 11* 2d for France, e* 7<Z. for Australia, 
and 6* 2d for the United States The reasons 
for the cheapness of the coal at the Indian, pit’s 
mouth are the closeness of the coil seams to the 
surface, with the consequent reduction of troubte 
in obtaining it, and the cheapness of Indian labour. 
Against tins, however, it should he remombered 
that it is estimated that one Englisu miner can 
accomplish as much work in the Bame time as five 
Indians if they are Bengalis or two if they are 
Fat ha ns. There were, on March 31, 1909, 125 
joint stock companies engaged in coal production in 
India with a nominal cipitnl of .£5, 404, 140 of 
which, £1 384,823 was paid up, and with a total 
debenture issue of £429,666. The total number 
of persona employed in coni mining in India in 
1908, was 129,173. — TKt Economist. 

The Allahabad Exhibition. 

The Gorman Standing Exhibition Committee 
has issued a curulir, impressing on German 
manufacturers the opportunity they lost in not 
participating tu the Lahore Exhibition and urging 
them to make the German section at the Allaha- 
bad Exhibition as complete and imposing as possi- 
ble. 
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Using Sea-Weed as Manure. 

Of late years the chief use to which sea-weed 
has been put in this country is as a fertiliser, 
and in this direction the U. S. A. Department of 
Agriculture has made eome interesting investiga- 
tions. As sea- weed taken dntctlv from the 
rocks contains about 80 p°r cent, of water, and 
as it is most valuable for fertilising when it is 
only portly dried, it is clear that it Is useful for 
that purpose only along the coast But it his 
been carried eight or ten milts inland and atill 
used effectually. It is a particularly go- d feiti 
User for such crops as potatoes and clover, Which 
require plenty of potash. It is said that there 
is no place in New England where red clover 
grows so well as near Rye Beach, where the soil 
has been feitili*ed with sea-weed ever since the 
country was settled. In that locality it perpe 
tuates itself end grows on the same land year 
•after year without re-seeding. 


Amritsar Cotton Mills Co , Ld- 


The report for the period ended 31st December, 
1909, shows that the net earnings of the Company 
(including the sum of Ra 808-9-10 brought for- 
ward from the year 1908) amount to Rs 42,000, 
which your Director* think, satisfactory under the 
peculiar circumstances of depression which had 
been prevalent dunog the year under report 

The Directors recommend that the above Profit 
of Ra. 42,000 be distributed among tbe Share- 
holders as Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. 

A pair of new spinning mules with ita prepa- 
ratory Machinery has arrived and is now in the 
course of erection. 


Artificial Silk Industry. 

- At a meetmg of the London Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Dr. J. Lewkowitsch 
presiding, a paper was re id by Mr. W. P. Dreaper 
on the Artificial SilL Industry This industry, 
he said, was now repiesented by a yearly output 
of about 6, 500,0001b of artificial silk, an increase 
of 500 per cent, on the output in 1895. Tbe pro- 
duct obtained from nitre cellulose was still respon- 
sible for balf of this output, but tbe cupiamho- 
nium and viscose processes were making rapid 
progress At present the artificial product had not 
come into competition with tbe natural silk to any 
appreciable extent, although owing to the produc- 
tion of finer counts of superior strength and fast- 
ness it was likely to do so in the future. It had 
been stated that the true elasticity of a cellulose 
filament was equal to that of real silk, and if this 
was tbe fact, then there was no reason why a pro- 
duct might not be ultimately obtained which 
would replace the filament spun by the silkworm. 
The strength of the yarns of the artificial product 
was improving rapidly, and was now from 50 to 70 
per cent of that of real silk In the discussion 
which followed the paper, the general opinion 
seemed to be that the future of the artificial ma- 
teual lies in the direction of novel applications 
rather than m its employment as a rival fabric to 
natural silk. 


Protection Against Moths- 

Recent expenment has shown that carbolic acid 
is the best thing for fighting moths For doth * 
storage use the following mixture : — 45 parts pure 
carbolic acid, 30 parts camphor, 30, parts oil of 


aniline dissolved in 2,500 parts of alcohol. For 
turners *—20 parts pure carbolic acid, 10 parts oil 
°L C '°7f’ P? rta oil lemon peel, 10 parts 
mtro beniole, -j parts aniline dissolved in L500 
pu . r ? * lcoho1 Wlth tb ' 8 Su’d the goods 
i^r °?r r ^ ly t P n, yf J Wltb ^e help of an atom- 
jf**' . ” le? " e kept m tight packages, one 
rWkl" 8, T Sre 9ssured ’ Wl11 suffice for the season 
Cloths in store-rooms will require twice eprayiuj 
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Indian Agriculture. 

Dr. Harold II. Mann, Principal, Agricultural 
College, Poona, writes as follows to the Agri- 
cultural Journal of India : — The introduction 
of improvements into Indian agriculture 13 
surrounded by peculiar difficulties The fact that 
generally speaking, the agriculture of the country 
is in the hands of very small holders, who form a 
naturally non-piogressive class, is the first of 
these Perhaps of equal importance nit h this is 
the rigid separation, which has long existed and 
still exists, between the different classes of society 
throughout the larger part of the country, foi, ae 
a result of this the educational movements of the 
past few years have hardly touched the cultivatoi 
of the land He, in fact, still remains largely out 
of contact not only with progiess but also with 
the knowledge of progress And if you add to 
• these Tea sons the fact thac the Indian farmers 
are usually men whose capital is little mom tnsn 
the ownership of their very small area of land 
who work almost entirely on borrowed money 
there results a condition which is eminently un- 
faviurable to progress 

To introduce anything which may be consider- 
ed an improvement in the special conditions of 
Indian agriculture the first necessity is that you 
should be absolutely ceitain that jour process 
or implement is actually an improvement under 
the conditions existing in any particular B pot 
This woull, at first sight, seem a truwm, and so 
,l is. And j et, its neglect has led in the past to 
the greatest failures, to the loss of confidence by 
the ryot*,' and to RB t back p r0 g re «a whose sen 
ouoness it ia difficult to estimate. In the older days, 
for instance, American cotton was introduced into 

“dia m very largo quantities No experiments 
*ere mads as to its suitability in many of the 
areas, where it was planted, either agriculturally 
®r economically. What was the result? The 


cotton fell in many areas of course This would 
not have mattered so much, perhaps, in itself, but 
confidence was lost, the department introducing 
the cotton was thought hy the cultivators to be 
unpractical, and they hesitated, to say the least, 
to adopt any otliei suggestion. 

Tnv GREATEST DIFFICULTY. 

The next step is to secure the confidence of the 
people And heie is peihaps the greatest difficulty 
of all Indian ryots have from time to time been 
expluited by people of the most various kinds, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, intention eo 
that thnr am nglitlv suspicious If anything is 
suggested they at once look for the motive. Wbat 
has the men to gun by it* What has the Govern- 
ment he may represent to gam by it? Is he the 
agent of some one else * Such »ie the questions 
which at once uss m his mind and havo to be met. 

The winning uf confidence has been accomplish- 
ed in various ways, but whatever the method, it is 
of the first and most vital importance to the whole 
success of the work attempted to ’ be done. The 
next method which has beets used, is that of 
demonstration of the value of improvements on 
the spot, usu illy by instituting n demonstration 
farm for the purpose or by temporarily hiring 
some land from an actual cultivator In either 
case, if it is to do any good, the confidence of the 
people must bo won either before or during the 
demonstration itself. Working on these hues it 
has been possible to make i onsiderable progress n» 
Madras, m the Cei.Ual Provinves, and in several 
othei paitsof India, rew varieties of crops have 
been introduced, new methods h.ve been largely 
adopted, and seems likely that this will foim one 
of the most effective means of introducing new 
matters into the practice of cultivators. 

Other methods have been utilised for gaining 
the confidence of people, the essential preliminary 
doing very much for the introduction of 
improvements In the United Provinces and in 
the Central Provinces, advantage has been taken 
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**. ro**t ox Biootirur 
Mr FJooiiil Gca*o gave an a lire** at th* 
lonilon Institution on January 31 on “ Tlie Ethics 
cf Biography." 

1I« oWrred that a biography shout 1 l>c a 
philosophies 1 treati<«, not a sermon upon religion 
or morals A luKik now almost entirely unknown 
— -Sir C»orge Paule’s life a f Archbishop Whitgift 
~wa» the earliest English liographyof mrdern 
times to escape the pitfall of mere pi >u« rhetoric 
A hilirg in mo«t mo-tern " lives “ was their great 
length, while the carelessness with which some 
of them were put together wool l hardly be credit 
*d. Material which ought to be winnowed anil 
lifted until nothing but the purest flour remains 
often flung together in breathless hute in a 
■rough heap without selection or arrangement 
Quite recently the biography of a certain excellent 
Modern Diship »»* compiled by a popular divine, 
*ho would perhaps himself be n Bishop one of 
these days xhe author fell up to bis neck into 
the pit of hast# and carelessness Trivial and 
important details alike were treated on the same 
* c ®^ e * Complaining of the shapeless vast 
"*** of the book, he was told that the 
author ‘could not make it shorter he had 
not the time " (UugUtr ) There was a sound 
and nnsound Boswell, and the latter abounded in 
*11 the more vulgar of our newspaper*. Of late 
too great preponderance had been given to the 
»»mily without due consideration of the claims of 
the public. The consequence was a certain false 
*nd timid delicacy, which had been steadily 
f°" in S until it became more and more difficult 
., , e,,rn t * 18 truth about an eminent person, if 
truth could not be considered in any sense 
vQ 


dignified. He kntw a biographical work alto- 
gether suppressed Wan*# it too frankly represent- 
ed the subj-ct cf itaa engaged in trade although 
— such was the irony cf life— It had been entire- 
ly due to his iuec<*«i as a tradesman that ho av»* 
enable-! to undertake the enterprise which hi* 
family dmrt-l to celehrat* The I iographer should 
be tactful, but not cowardly; he ahotild culti- 
vate dcticicy, but rot fa ho delicacy. lie ahould 
have in mind a dear image of the min before ho 
began to set the portrait cn paper nn-1 that Image 
would have its shade* as well as its lights. Ills 
firsc consideration should be truth. The snrllish- 
ness, the wrakness, or the blindness of relative* 
shoul I rot I hi indulged to such a degree as to 
mako the portrait untrue Certain fashionable 
biographies of th# present day deserve u other 
comment than the words “A lie” . J /„ 
bold letters across tho title-page. 

rrnrii uxKtxn urtECHES 
People are continually making references to 
specchrs celebrated for their eloquence or because 
they have affected history. But when anybody 
wants to read such speeches there is a difficulty 
in finding them It is therefore thought that A 
selection of note! oration* may prove acceptable 
and useful. Mr. Herbert Paul," whoso literary 
taste and historical knowledge arc great, has 
made the selection. It range, f rom Oliver Cron.- 
well to John Bright, and will ho published by 
the Pitmans 
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right and left in order to indulge in the grand 
luxury of railways at breathless pace, hero, there 
and everywhere. He never cares what burdens 
such annual borrowings cost by way of heavier 
interest charge year in and year out. Sufficient 
for the dty if by sheer force of the privilege and 
power he wields he can get the productive partners 
to provide for the interest 1 It is altogether an 
one-sided partnership. It is altogether unnatural 
and can hardly be justified on grounds of 
equity and fair play. 

What is really wanted for purposes of a genuine 
decentralisation of Indian finance is a certain 
well thought out and well-defined method where- 
by each Provincial Government may enjoy the 
fruit of its own diligence, while contributing a 
reasonable percentage of its revenue towards the 
expenses of the Imperial Government for purposes 
of general supervision and nothing more By 
all means let the army and the railways be kept 
under its charge and control. But let their 
maintenance entirely depend on what each Pro 
vincitl Government is able annually to offer 
Let the percentage of the share the Imperial 
Government should obtain from each Provincial 
Government be carefully ascertained and fixed 
by parliamentary legislation. Let the percentage 
work automatically, that is to say, it should 
obtain more when the provincials are 
enabled to obtain more and less when the Provin- 
cials obtain less by reason of Famine or other causes. 
For instance, assume that Parliament assigns 40 
per cent, ae the fair share of the Imperial Govern- 
ment under certain weli-tlehneH conditions and 
limitations. The GO per c * nt. should, be the share of 
each Provincial Government. When the provincial 
revenue expands, its own share will be larger but 
automatically the 40 percent will yield a I»rg»r share 
alas to the Imperial Government Whan owing 
to famine or other causes the revenue is less for the 
Provincial*, the Imperial will also get leas. The 
'advantages of such an apportionment are obvious. 


On the one band, the scheme will give a reasonable 
contribution to the Imperial Government for ita 
annual expenditure. The temptation to spend 
right and left without thought for the tax* 
payer will be greatly minimised.' ' On the 
other hand, tho Provincials will be able to work 
out better their financial salvation. Their pro- 
ductive diligence will be greatly stimulated. The 
move they get, the more they will be able to spend 
for the moral and material progress of their 
respective propul ation and, of course, the Imperial 
Government will have its share of the provincial 
prosperity. Another provincial advantage will be 
this: That each province will vie with the others. 
At present, a backward province haa no incentive 
whatever to expand its revenue, becausa it can al- 
ways fall back upon the Imperial Government for 
doles whenever its revenues do not suffice. See how 
tho Eastern Bengal Government has been able to 
get a dole this year. Practically all the other pro- 
vinces have combined, as it were, to fill the deficit. 
Each piovince must be made to pay it® 
way, but no province, under this scheme, can 
look forward to receive n dole from any other. 
This is the only rational and impartial 
scheme of decentralisation of Indian finance. This 
is the great financial reform loudly called for. 
To do aught elso is simply to palter with our 
finances. Such paltering cannot help the taxpayer. 
If at all, it will throw greater burdens on him 
in tl.e future by way of taxation, and even when 
the augmented taxation is placed on bis shoulder 
many urgent wants will remain unsupplied. 

T.wo points only need lobe pressed on the 
attention of the Imperial Government by the 
popular representatives in the Viceregal Legisla- 
tive Council. Firstly, a modification of its present 
foreign and domestic policy which Is entailing 
jear .« and year out u larger and larger expend.'- 
* Wh 
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A Famous Lawyer- 
si it EDWARD CLARKE. 

In spite of his sixty eight years, that veteran 
lawyer, Sir Edward Clarke, Jv. C , is still seeking 
fresh fields of activity, and after having, invented 
a new shorthand, lie now comes forwaid with the 
announcement that he has perfected a system of 
Swift longhand so that people will be able to wnte 
three liaies quicker than by the ordinary method. 
All through his busy career Sir Edward has found 
it necessary to write extremely quickly, and lie 
has more than once stated how much he has been 
indebted to shcrlhand. His latest invention 
should earn him the undying gratitude of all 
business men, especially of thos9 who have never 
studied the thousand and one difficulties connect 
ed with the various existing systems of shorthand. 

Few people aro aware that Sir Edward 
Clarke began to earn his living as a jeweller’s 
assistant in the City. His father wanted him 
to remain in tho business, and was much upset 
wheu the hoy showed other inclinations But 
the litter wanted to become a politician, and pro- 
baly the proudest day in Sir EWd’s Ufo was 
that on which he felt that he had atoned for his 
Jouthful wilfuh.esa by taking his seat in the Hoi’«e 
ef Com mors, while his father, aged eighty, and his 
little son watched him delightedly from the gallery 
Sir Edward w*s called to the Bar in 1661, but 
previous] > to that ha bad been a writer in tho 
ndia Office. He obtained Ins title in 1686 
Sir El ward's success at the Bar has been en- 
tlrely of his own making “I have entered a 
difficult profession," he once sii 1,“ neither propped 
by ancestry nor assisted by cooneclioa " Sir Ed- 
*«d made a triumph w,th his very first brief, and 
WMWm phMent«d on all sides for bis cleverness, 
•-ince then, he his been concerned with some of 
1 « most famous legal cases of his time— and long 
«SU he earned tie titteof ** the law’s strong man.” 


It is not generally known, but the biillianfc lawyer 
was onco offered a Judgeship, but he declined the 
honour, preferring a political to a judicial career. 

In appearance, Sir Edwaid is a typical lawyer. 
He is short and squarely-built with old fashioned 
side whiskers and shaggy eyebrows, but his quick 
movements and ins deep, penetrating eyes give him 
a stuking person? hty and his decisive manner 
has frequently cornered a witness who was trying 
to avoid unpleasant facts He is generally far too 
busy for recreation ; but when he can spare the 
time, he goes in, for boating, and as he has a house 
at Staines, he is sufficiently near the river to fre- 
quently iudulge in his favourite sport. He has 
also a keen literary taste, has written a good deal 
on legal matters, and has published some interest- 
ing volumes of public speeches. 


Latterly, Sir Edward has been a strong oppo- 
nent of the “ Votes for Women.’’ movement. 
“ Wom# " 10 P°'*t. esare almost always personal” 
he once remarked •• A handsome young guards- 
man, or the son of n peer, will bean irresistible 
candidate to a woman who generally says of a 
itan either that he ‘ a dear ’ oi that he is 
a wretch ’ To vote for • the dear ’ would be a 
matter of course, ,nd to embroil women in the 
activities of political life would be an invanon 
.f.b. bn. 
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\o the result. It is true that there is no prose 
literature worth the name. Unless jou accept 
the Br&hman&s ard some portions of the U pa- 
ri isbads as such, taking the whole of Vedic litera- 
ture what passes for proso is really poetry. Un- 
fortunately the limitation of metre is a dis- 
advantage whi'-h has deprived Sanskrit of a large 
field of literary writing, as we find in the 
modern novels. It has deprived us of a lot of 
historical writing. But it has not in thB least 
taken away from the value of poetry which 
introduces us to many aspects sufficient to chal 
lenge comparison with the literatures of other 
countries. Poetry of the epic, descriptive, di- 
dactic, lyric and of other descriptions jou find in 
the wide range of Sanskrit literature and in no 
part of it is said to yield in comparison with the 
literatures of other nations. You have dramas 
in Sanskrit in as perfect a form as you find 
them among the Western nations. With all that 
one is struck by what I regard as a peculiar 
omission in the description or in the classifi- 
cation of rain i in Sanskrit literature. There are 
six rains — Sringara, Veern, Karuna, Adbhutha, 
and Bbayanaka. 1 have in vain tried to 
understand why the beautiful has been omitted. 
The boautlfnl by itself has not claimed a place 
in this classification. I have not studied any 
book- upon the subject which have helped to 
threw light on this little pioblem of tnir-e. Can 
it be because beauty winch is typified in the sister 
arts of sculpture »nd painting has not been real- 
ised in these arts to the same extent in this 
country as in others, to that even in the field 
of poetry you don’t find it specifically stated that 
the beautiful is as much one of the raiat as the 
other six that have been named The beautiful 
should not be placed on a pedestal lower than the 
other ratat enumerated. It is not that the 
Indian intelligence has been lacking in the per- 
ception of the beautiful ; for, we find eminently 
beautiful descriptions of nature and scenes of teal 


life. It is not that the eyes of the poets have 
not been turned to what was beautiful around 
them. The fact is that the beautiful ns such has 
not claimed the pre-eminent place that it is en- 
titled to in the classification of the Can 

it bo due to the somewhat exclusive character 
of the Hindu nation that the beautiful has not 
appealed to the Hindu mind ? It must be con- 
fessed that much, if not most of our literature, 
has been allied to religion. In religion, the 
beautiful as such is only a snare and not a some- 
thing to be Btriven for. May we account for the 
absence of prominent attention of the people to 
this roia, may we explain that it is because the 
Indian mind is essentially religious and never sees 
the importance of the beautiful to the extent to 
which it is entitled. I do Dot wish to speculate. 
These are observations which I wish to make 
with a view to enable others to* take up the idea 
if they choose and try to find an explanation 
perhaps more cogent than mine. 

In connection with Sanskrit poetic literature, 
I wish to point out the difficulties imposed by the 
metre in four lines. This makes the song go for- 
ward to the full length of the metre and the poet 
lengthens out the idea unnecessarily where the idea 
is incapable of being naturally lengthened out. Ha 
shortens the idea and confines it within the 
limits of a narrow metre which cannot contain it. 
This is one of the difficulties under which the 
poets have been labouring in the field of Sanskrit 
literature. I wonder that there has not been 
one poet in these latter days who would discard 
those limitations and who would compose his 
verse without dancing in fetters, which he miaht 
well nvoid if he only conceived the Import .tint 
of placing the sense in the poetic garb wiilurat 
too closely adhering to the restrictions of a foor 
lined metre. Notwithstanding what I have called 
difficulties in the path 0 f the Sanskrit poet, the 
success achieved J- — - • • 


raid, it is wonderful. 


great and, it may almost be 
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THREE NOTABLE IXVEXTIONS 

TLree notable inventions with far reaching 
possibilities have been recently pat on record. 

A punture-proof motor type. 

A simplification of electric lighting. 

A new method of electro-plating 

A PUSCICRE PROOF TTBE. 

11 An invention which, it is claimed, will do 
away with the type troubles of motorists, has 
been discovered by a German chemist named 
Pfleumer, " Bays the Jfaif. “ The idea is to 
replace the ordinary inner air tube by a sub- 
stance which bas been given the name “ Pfleu- 
mitic a compound of gelatine, glycerine, and 
Other substances, combined by a patent process 
with compressed air. The substance is poured in 
a molten state between the wheel nm and the 
outer tube. It is claimed that such a puncture- 
proof tyre is equal in resiliency to the ordinary 
double tyre. The English rights have oeen ac- 
quired by a syndicate headed by Lord I’irrie, of 
Messrs. Uerland and Wolff, who will manufacture 
the substance at their Southampton work*." 

MJECTRO-PLiTIXa AT HOME. 

The new system of electro plating at home was 
demonstrated under the auspices of the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Augustus Rosenberg Mr Rosen- 
berg and bis actants, by simply rubbing a little 
of the powder with a moistened cloth on to tubes 
of different metal*, in a very few seconds super- 
imposed on the tubes a coating of tin, nickel, cad- 
tumm, and silver, and the electro plating was com- 
plete. By the same process a penny was covered 
with nickel. But the greatest interest was aron*ed 
when the Chairman (Professor SilvanusThoropson) 
Produced a rare Japanese magic mirror. 


CHEAP ELECTRIC WIRIXG. 


The cost of “ wiring ” a bouse for electricity has 
hitherto beon considerable. The wires have to he 
cased in wood for safety. A new method of heavi- 
ly insulating the wires so that casing will be un- 
necessary has been invented, so that they can be 
hung about like bell wires and thus save much ex- 
pense This, it is believed, will render it possible 
to supply electricity at a cheap rate to working- 
class houses, especially now that metal filament 
lamps have reduced the price of the current. “ So- 
far,” say 8 the Telegraph, “only the experi- 
mental stage has been reached, a number of small 
houses having been fitted up in Rotherhithe. The 
idea is to make a fixed weekly charge of 2](f , per 
light during the summer months and 3|<f , during 
the winter, the tenant to pay for all lamps after 
the first supply " 




He explained that its front was covered with 
Japanese characters, and the back coated with sil- 
ver, which had deteriorated in the English climate 
Id its original condition the mirror possessed tbe 
property of reflecting light on to a screen, and In 
so doing showing in the reflection the characters 
upon its front. In a few minutes Mr Rosenberg 
partially re coated the back with silver, and on 
tbe mirror being tested, it threw on to a piece of 
white p-pera reflection of tbe characters on the 
other side. Tbe success of the expeiiment was 
warmly apptanded by the audience. 

In this paper, Mr Rosenberg described the in- 
vention at length, and compared it with the pre- 
vious known methods of electro plating He claim- 
ed that the “ Gal rani t ” powder would in a few 
seconds apply a film 0 f , n} p „ ro totlj6 w 
face of an article which would be ind.stinguishable 
on test from elect ro-pl.tmg 2f« prehminary 
cleaning was required, nor w.sthe application of 
beat necessary. 
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0 ne word in commend ition ; for, the Rum lyaoa 
has permeated the very life of the Indian people. 

Bo long as there is a Hindu nation, I am 
certain that nothing in their literature will 
live which has not in some way or other 
been affected by the influence of the R&mayara. 
Beginning with the life of the boy, following 
him through forest and hermitage to the 
town of Mithila where he is married, follow- 
ing him back to the city of Ajodhya where 
he leads a happy married life, accompanying hint 
in hi* banishment to the forest, going along 
with him in his journey through hermitages, 
following him through the foiest in the battles 
that he fought single-handed and in the nnaeiy of 
separation from his dearly loved wife, And 
journeying with him again during the fellow- 
ship of Sugriva and the conquest of Lank* and 
the destruction of the enemies of the human rnce, 
following him right through all the relations 
whether of eon or of husband or of brother, 
you find a life pictured from beginning to end 
which is the inspiration of the Indian people and 
which will live to be the inspiration of the 
Indian people, so long as there is any vestige of 
life in the Hindu nation 

Passing from the Itamayana to the Mahabba- 
rat* I may say this’ There is a line in the 
Mshabarata which when freely translated runs 
" What w elsewhere ia here. What is not here is 
nowhere.” Such is the promise with which 
Vedavyasa began to write the Mahabharata, 
a promise which has never been more thoroughly 
fulfilled in the composition of any book. Whether 
In the field of morals, or of religion, or of 
statecraft, or of love, or of pathos, or of heroism 
whatever be the sentiment which you would like 
to see illustrated, whatever he the situation which 
your imagination may conceive as likely to 
afford you consolation or become a theme of 
inspiration, you are certain to find its atch-type 
in the page* of the Mahabharata. 


Passing on to the Bhagavata, I must say, it is 
a different description of poem, but a p6em which 
has been the source of inspiration for roost of the 
Puranas, a poem which has been the fountain- 
head of most of the later literature of this 
tountry. 

TheieFore when I lay claim on behalf of these 
three great works, for moral worth of the suprem- 
et-t kind I make no exaggerated claim on their 
behalf. It is a matter for regret that the Indian 
poets since the days of those gteat works, by reason 
of their grandeur, by reason of their profundity 
of human analysis— almost a portraiture of every 
incident of life and of the ways of thought and 
modes of action of the people — have not been able 
to shake themselves free from this golden bondage 
but have succumbed to their overpoweting in- 
fluence Therefoi e, you find that the later 
Sanskrit literature walked not along the fiee 
path of invention but has subordinated itself with 
reverence and love to the presiding genius of 
those ancient books. 

There are ceitain distinctive features of Sans- 
krit literature Taking the earliest period of the 
literatuie dealing with the religion of sacrifices, 
namely, the Vedas and Brnhmanas, I do not know 
the literatuie of any other country which lias 
to anything like the extent of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture engaged itself in that department. There 
is another distinctive feature which is sometimes 
present in other liteiatuies in 6ome little 
measure perhaps, but to nothing like the extent 
to which it has engiossed the Attention of the 
Indian race. That I will speak of as the religion 
of conduct dealt with by the Smritia in such 
large abundance, much to our advantage, though 
somewhat to our lasting disadvantage. Still 
another distinctive feature is the idea* of tirpat. 
You cannot read any Sanskrit book which Ss 
worth the name of literature without your coming 
across that idea in some passage or other. What 
top** ia it la perhaps not easy to define. It la 
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THE CREATION OF WOMAN. 

According to a Hindu legend this is the proper 
origin of woman. Twnshtri, the god Vulcan of the 
Hindu mythology, created the world, but ou his 
commencing to create woman he discovered that 
for man Ea had exhausted nil his creative materials, 
and that not one solid element haJ been left. This, 
of course, greatly perplexed Twaabtri, and caused 
him to fall into a profound meditation. When he 
•rose from it he ptoceeded as follows. He took 
The roundness of the moon. 

The undulating curve of the serpent. 

The graceful twist of the creeping plant 
The light shivering of the grass-blade and the 
slenderness of the willow. 

The velvet cf the flowers. 

The lightness of the feather. 

The gentle gate of the doe. 

The frolicsomeneas of the dancing sunbeam 
The tears of the Joud 
The inconstancy of tlio wind 
- The timidity of the hare. 

The vanity of the peacock. 

The hnrdness of the diamond. 

The cruelty of the tigen 
The chin c f (he snow. 

The cackling of the parrot. 

The cooing of the turtle-dove. 

All these he mixed together and formed a 
wom»n. 

wno is the rrurtcT viv t 
It is not your incessant worker, nor even your 
philosopher, that fulfil* the high purpose of God 
sad redeems the pledge of bis inner self; but it is 
he whose whole life is dominated by an ucshska- 
* *hs goodness, mercy, and justice on 

* ho l «t his own will i„ the will of his 
^tor, and quietly resign* himself into the arms 
found the true "anchor of his 
» *nt with it the turmoils pf his inner being 


hare ceased; his soul has found rest, peace, and 
a solemn serenity. He becomes a saint, and' his 
ratura changes into one “ of ineffable sweetness 
and serenity, a nature in which ‘struggle and re- 
volt are over, and the whole man, so far as is 
possible to human infirmity, swallowed up in 
love ” — The Ktimo of fleligiona 

RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF THE WORLD. 

In a religious census of the world which he 
has just published. Dr. H Zeller, Director of the 
Salisticnl Bureau in Stuttgart, estimates that of 
the 1,544,510,000 people in the world, 534,940, 
000 are Christians, 175,290,000 are Mohamme- 
dan«, 10,860,000 are Jews, and 823,420,000 are 
heathen. Of these 300,000,000 are Confuciane, 
214,000,000 are Brahmans, and 121,000,000 
Buddhists, with other bodies of lesser numbers. 
In other words, out of every thousand tf the 
earth's inhabitants, 346 are Christian, 114 are 
Mohammedan, 7 are Israelite, and 633 are of 
other religions In 1885, in a table estimating 
the population of the world nt 1,461,285,500, the 
tmmlicr of Christians was put at 430,284,500 of 
Jews nt 7,000,000, of Mohammed ins at 230,000, 
000, I of heathen at 794,000,000 —Simd'ty al 


BEST CURE FOR WORRY 

1. e best and only cure for worry i* to lire on 
active, interested, Vigorous, cheerful life, with 
ptavtj of ir.tpr.ets Out., do „f Jour de.Ij work 
• rd .n oiler people „ „ ,. rarm , (i lnJ 

full iwptttion of the gospel of pUy. Keep up 
joueirleeeeto, jour work, eud jour hoblie, • ,„d 
you will seldom worry, and will nn„ - i 

SICS 

imi.k«ipk ac „. IITrs „ 

CONFERENCES. 

r~l~oe Hereuru Sd™ S.i .r Xi, 
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who sees the Buddha sees the Dhamrnj, he who 
sees the Dhamma sees Buddha Thus did our 
Lord declare Ilia nature to Vakkali, the disciple 
who was 60 full of personal affection to the 
Buddha that he would eit for hours gazing at 
the golden complexion of the divinely glouGed 
Bodyj of our Lord The Buddha vision has no 
limit, its nature is infinite, extending to countless 
millions of solar systems. No two Buddhas can 
Appear -at the same time Brahmas, Devas, &c 
may be counted by the thousand, but a Buddha 
.is only one. When the great Sariputta, the right 
Jiand disciple of the Lord, grew eloquent in glon 
.fying our Lord, the Buddha stopped him, saying 
that no one who rot a Buddha can know the 
•W\Ued nature of Buddhahood. Only a Budda 
can* realize the absolute nature of a Buddha ; 
.therefore, he is above thought, and a mystery 
pyhicb cannot be -solved either by gods or men 
» Du<,aila vittt y° wmtoyyo " Incomprehensible 
is tbs nature of the Buddha, He is immeaaui.ble, 
■deep as tjio great ocean , and therefore all 
•questions lelating to the Buddbn. nature are 
•" ”* Wy^d speech, and answered only 

.by.Silenca. 'Gods can be measured by theordi- 
fW human mind, but when the cond.t.on of 
•“ ® nuttftrR “mbodhi " i, reached, there 

is noj measurablenees. The Tathagata beyond 
expression. Such is the P „uer of the Lord of 
Compassion, whose transcedental teachings have 
given to countless millions of gods * nd mtn the 
absolute liberation of Nibhana. 

: "’hen India in th , «„ ilh h 

2“*- ,n b " no L7 S ; 

infinite Doctrine which knoas no t - 
limit.. Tb. coda „ 0 „, '""‘"l* 1 

,to one caste, to one territory, but to all J{ nm . ’ 
ity. Other law-givers came, but they ^ 


petty chiefs, proclaiming territorial .laws, .show- 
ing no love except to 'their especial caste or 
tiibe. Kill the Gentilo, destroy the heathen, 
slay the unbeliever, pour hot oil in his ear if the 
Sudra hears the reading of the "Vedas, Only the 
twice-born are allowed to read the Vedas’”. But 
wbentbe’eun of Righteousness appeared ,2,500 
years ago in the Middle ijand of India, 
diffeuntiations of ■ caste, '■colour, ’Arc., dis- 
appeared, and the effulgent, spiritualising 
rays of the infinite Dhamtna" fertilised’ every 
bent that deviled freedom from , nil ‘flesh. 
The Great Army of Immortals was established 
three months after the “ obhisanibodhi ” of pur 
Lord, and the “ kulaputtas," sons of nohle families 
by the hundreds came to join iti, leaving their 
homes, parents, wealth, &c. It was 'to conquer 
the army of lust and passion and low desires that 
the Immortals marched forth. It was to invade 
the territory of Mara that Buddha gave instruc- 
tions to the yellow-robed Bliikkhus. ~ The yellow 
robe of the Sskyaputras was identified with holi- 
ness, truth, concord, peace, love end other sublime 
virtues. East, West, North, South, wherever the 
Bhikkl us went, they were received with open 
arms, tens of thousands accepted the holy instruc- 
tions of the Tathagata. . The King 'nnd subject 
sat together on the same platform, listening 1 to 
the divine truths which the Lord proclaimed With 
Such abundant love. The Sp ritnal Brotherhood 

which waa founded 2,500 years ago was open to 

both men and women. The two great .organiza- 
tions were known as the Bikkhus Sangha and thh 
Bhikkuni Bvngha. Mad was for the fimt' ti.be 
liberated. The slave began to feel that the tinfe 
had com. to gain bis liberation, and the kingpafd 
homage to hi, own slave after ho had joined the 
Immortal Army of the Blessed One. ''The cast 

,i, E r„. „i,„.di,i „„t 

- b to bo burdened „ it|l iOT , wi0 w , 

tlmui K T"‘ W *« join tta JBbik- 
“(■E a. Men end .won, In ■ breathed tb. 
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the unconditioned state of Auupvdiwt Nihhnna- 
dh&tu The Dhstnms that He 1ml left became 
the Master, and the Arhat disciple*, two hundred 
jeare after Ilia Nibbana, went beyond the limits 
of India to preach the Dharama. Ceylon, Burma, 
Kashmir, Apannta, Mysore, Maharatta, Hima- 
layan territory, A-c., were the places that they 
had visited, Maharatta, Mysore, Kashmir, 
Candahar, the Gangetic Valley, the scene 
of our Lord's labours and of Ilia immediate 
Arhat*, are to-day no more Buddhist The den 
cendanta of the ancient Buddhists are not the 
follower* of the I/ird. I/iter faith* and foreign 
religions hue occupied the ationgholds of Bud- 
dhism. The independent Frincoa who had ruled in 
India, paying homage to Buddha, hate cessed to 
exist. Buddhism i« now the religion of Japan, 
China, Ceylon, Ar*k*n, Burma, Tibet, Siam, Korea 
and Cambodia. lluddba Oayn, one of the two 
moat holy *1*11*, sacred to all Buddhtate, hnd gone 
out of Buddbi*t ban In since the massacre of its 
Bhlkklius in 1202 A C. by lihsktisr Khilji In 
187t>, an attempt was made by the late Mindoon 
Min, King of Burma, and two jeara aflei by hi* 
BUcrcMK'r, KingTbeebaw, lore entahhsh Buddhism 
at liiuldha-Oayn, but circumstsi.cea were against 
them. Kirg Mindoon Min died a year after, 
when tigutUtlons wtre being corned on to found 
a monastic establishment rear tbs Bod hi Tree , 
and the deposition of KingTheelnw by the British 
presented him from carrying out the aruhee of 
his royal lath* r. The Into Mahant, Hem Nara 
ran Cir, w**t|uit* sympathetic with the Budlhiet* 
and was slwayi willing to help them. Ills sueres- 
aor, the present Hindu Mahai.t, Kriebt a IKysl 
Qir, from tbs time he took office at Hud Iha- Gaya 
is »l*owirg hostility to the Bud !hi»*» The Bri- 
tish Ctosfrnmenl U against Buddhist aspirations 
and wi«h not that Buddhists of other countries 
should WBf sod set* I* at Buddha Gaya 1 The 
aarred Tempi*, wt ere the Buldbaba! left trsp»ri- 
t h»bl* awvwution*, •« by *n irony tf f*U, In 


the hands of an inveterate foe of Buddhism. 
But the Buddhists have the next most hallowed 
a pot in their possession, and it is there that 
it is proposed to hold a Convocation of Buddhists 
in the month of October 1911, the month noted 
ns the propaganda month, for, it was in the 
month of October that nur Lord sent tho sixty 
Arhnts to preich tho Dlnmma. A T ex< year i$ the 

«5mh annivertarij of the three great eroif* in the 

hwlory of Buddha In the month of May the 
Prince Siddhartba became Buddha ; on the full* 
moon d ly of Awlha— July, He preached the 
fir*t sermon, which i* c«lled the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness, the Dh-imma- 
mlik a ; and on the full-moon day of October, 
He sent nis Arhat Disciples to preach the life- 
giving Dhamma for the welfare of *11. 

On behalf or the Buddhists of Ceylon, we make 
the suggestion that to commemorate these un- 
paralleled histone events, that a Pan-Buddhist 
Congrcs* be held either nt the Deer Park, Benares, 
or at lluddha-Oaya, and that measures be taken 
to build a Buddhist College at the former site, In 
commemoration of the Two Thousand Five Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the founding of our holy 
Aryan lleligion The l*est time of the year to 
bold tb* Congress is October, the month that our 
I/ird sent Hi* Bhikkhu* to preach the Dh*nim* 
to a sin-burdened world. 


BABA BHARATI’S LECTURES. 


“UfMon Life* (« a selection of fl«e spintast divcoar*- 
** by Raimi Bib* Premansod Bbanti. The snbjoeti 
treated are : (1) Tb# lUalTteil life. (2) Have You Loved. 
(S) Do \T«IJ»e (4) Thooxbt Force (fi) Bipev, Balnt» 
•ed Rom of God theta di»caar**a are very Interesting 
and Inspiring. Tha book which codUId* 70 page* «f 
•vb.Urt.il witter it published bj Umra O. A. H*le**a 
ACo, Esplanade, Mid ns, ind is priced at Anr.it Eight * 
e«Tv. *hiW Pot— nb-n of - 7Le Indian JUrlm* cm hiTV 
Ul * isma it Bu Annia a copy. 
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'people 7 tracing descent ftorn a common 
ancestress, and living nnder the snmo roof 
it , hippens thit a Urge number o! people 
representing thice ot four or even fire gcneta- 
tione hare to mingle together in closo social inter- 
course Domestic unhappiness and nrnundei>t*nd- 
ings become fatally easy under circumstances 
such as these. Mr. Kri-hnan Nail's proposal 
ts that power should be given to a female and her 
descendants bath male sod female, (ill together 
designs ted -a Tavazhi) to demand partition ns 
against Tuvazhis of n similir deguin of descent 
from the common ancestress The gi mind of his 
optimism is that there would be less <luiu* of 
friction amongst nearer relatione than amongst 
those who are more « emote— a perfectly nitural 
'assumption. 

■ We shall go back again to the fundamental 
conception of the institution to indicate the heir 
jng of the Raj til of Kollei godo’s Hill That 
root idea has one further consequence which is 
strll enforced with a qualifio ition which we shall 
. notice piesently. It is this. The family is the unit 
The consequence was that the evrnings c f any 
member of the family orginally went automatic 
ally to Gil the family chest. Hut irt the course 
of further growth such acquirers came to have 
a distinctive right over their acquisition# dui mg 

their lifetime. And really it made no difference 
whether the acquired was a man or a woman, when 
ever the acquisitions went to the family st all it 
went to the family of the Minors' mother, and not 
his or her father. This is quite obviously consistent 
with the principle of tracing descent through 
females Uut with the modern development 
of on insistent sense of the idea of paternity 
this consequence was felt to be irksome The 
male mem beta of the family who are in India 
always the acquirers began to feel the hardship of 
the arrangement which took their property out of 
their children's hands and put ,t , n the potion 
of their nephews and niece* As soon therefore 
as usage allowed their completely disposing of their 
property , during their lifetime they gave as much of 
their acquisitions as social sense allowed, to their 
clllUrt n But, still I on their deaths the property 
went not even to their Tivizhi* but to the whole 
corporate fsm.ly. lurther progress i„ the ind.v.do! 
alisticand agnatic directions w»s checked h* .u. 

■•■•ok. <— 

Th. L. e ,,l.l TO th.n iot.rtrrrf in 1858 

t,, ’‘ ih * ■">“"•■ k>> po»«t ic. w; 

M 111 rod, property to .py or. h. 1 , 5.1 ? 

cerfioly relirreJ tb, .ito.lio,, „ m e wh „ 


it is now in the power of every Maruninkkatbayam 
to benefit any one to the extent of* his self- 
acquisitiotiB by Will after his death or by gift 
during his lifetime. But the Rajah of Kollengode 
wants the legibktuie to go further and declare 
that even in the case of a Marumakkathayee's 
intestacy, his self-acquisitions instead of reveiting 
to the common family should go to his nearer 
relatives. • 

Both these proposal- though they look 'harmless 
and natural enough are subject to criticism on gene- 
ral, not neccssanly, a jyriori grounds. In the first 
place, as far us past experience teaches ufi, it may 
be Rifely affirmed that social legislation does not 
somehow tcoii in India. I do not wish to flog 
a dead horse but one is irresistibly tempted to 
refer to the Malabm Marriage Act. It fell flat 
on tho people and has remained an exquisite 
failuio since. Even the enactment which gave 
testamentary power to the Marumakkatbayeep 
and to which I made lefeiencu a short while ago 
does not seem to have been made use of to the 
extent that it deserves. 1 do not lay this incapa- 
city to profit by social legislation sDecially or solely 
at the doors of the Marumakkathsyees; it 
seems a moie general vice than that. I shall only 
mention the Acts lealmg with the •disabilities of 
Religions Converts and Widow Re-marriage.* ,lt 
seems the wisest policy to be sceptical about the 
possibilities of social legislation in India. 

I cannot e»y that the ‘full free, and in sdme 
places vehement di-cussion which the' two Bills 
have Called forth has helped to remove mV 
h 8 ; e P t,c,sm ' Both the Ilon'ble gentlemen 
the h n T? present the best opinion' of 

Jemin^VT* Payees themselveh; but one tA 
two d.frl f r ■!? o, V t0ry 0f the shield with 

17du|£ "- ■ M * ny rste . expressions 

fnl t XtVu n °, fc nlt ^thor unanimous 
Madras i”^ Uon ’ b,e gentlemen of lhe 

in shelving *1 he absolutely no harm 

witla 'l; ,,nt . ter . for mother, es, or s6 

nlmoxt pfr.id to l*"«l- “ 

ben that the Malahfr AT. *• I,Pn 0ne reniem ? 
on the Report of n. n I * rr ' R .SO Att w ** bused 

Government whether a a,?* ^ ■ atte,lllon of 

■ ppointed to In.nlig.^ U,"’",? ! ''““'j ™‘ ** 
tain local feeling „ n the Jki , 1 T * nd **«*•*. 
ftttUa Unit i, l "L, '"’bject. At all events,' 
and legislation. ^ WOr5cln S Principle in life 
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' sound and healthy footing. 'While the resources 
of the country for the purposes of taxation are 
limited, it is economically unsound to mount up 
■expenditure without any well-defined limit. 
The ability of the taxpayer, too, has to be 
carefully considered. At present it seems that he 
ia wholly disregarded. Wo have seen, how, in spite 
of the reasoned remoDStianco and protest of 
the representatives of the taxpayers in the Yice- 
■regal Legislative Council on the occasion of the 
introduction of tbe Budget, the Government has 
amply carried out its pro determined object cf 
enhancing taxation without any valid reason. 
.If the Government will not inthe immediate future 
noddy iU policy so as to relieve Indian finance of 
■It* embarrassment*, the result will be that expendi- 
ture will go on recklessly increasing, as it baa done 
’during the last ten years, certainly entailing, 
*® the night follows day, additional taxation. 
To demand a Retrenchment Committee would be 
* Mockery for tbe simple reason that the labori 
ous proceedings of that body will only end id a 
h&mn result. Who is unaware of the insigntfi- 
■cant economies which Lord Duffenn's Committee 
of 1885 recommended under the presidency of Sir 
Charles Elliot I Poor as the economies were, they 
were immediately swallowed up by the expen- 
diture consequent ’on the fateful fu. i B o 
policy that came in vogue at its heels; and 
later on the domestic, too, or which the closure of 
the mints was the most mischievous and unstates- 
minlile. Retrenchment and economy are out of 
place so loeg at the policy which leads to financial 
ernes, from time to time, and consequent enhanced 
taxation, ia not modified. It is like the procedure 
of the proverbial Mrs Partington mopping the 
Atlantic. You may economise at the best to the 
tune of a crore or two, if ever so much, but the 
raving will toon be swallowed up by the surging 
*** expenditure. 

Next to a satisfactory modification of the present 
foreign and domestic policy resulting in mo 


derate expenditure, the cry should be for the 
independence of provincial finance. It should be 
for ever emancipated from the thraldom of the 
Imperial Government. Theie ought to be genuine 
decentralisation, uot the mockery of the one which 
has, under various guises, been going on since the 
days of Sir John Strachey. Imperial finances de- 
mand decentralisation on altogethera different basis. 
The present position is this , There are two part- 
ners in the revenues of the Em pile — the Impirial 
Government on the one side, and the i different 
Provincial Governments on the Other. But the 
anomaly is that while the unproductive partner 
pounces upon the resources and earnings of 
the productive, in the distribution of thoso 
resources and revenues, tbe productive partner is 
given tbecrumbs while the non-productive reserves 
for his own use the fattest portion which, of 
course, it spends like the prodigal. Each province 
puts forth its best efforts to increase its revenue 
from year to year in order that it may be able to 
meet the larger demands which a progressive ad- 
ministration requires for tbe better welfare of its 
people. But as the Fates would have it these hard 
toilers are not allowed wholly to enjoy the just 
fruits or their diligence. The Imperial Govern- 
ment in every sense or the word is an unproductive 
element in the finances of the Empire. It produces 
nothing ; but it sweeps away into its own treasury 
the whole of the provincial revenues and • then 
apportions as it pleases what ea^h should have after 
reserving tbe biggest slice for itself. Now, were 
the apportionment anything approaching fairness 
tke action of the unproductive partner might be 
tolerated. He goes in for big pyrotechnic displays 
io tbe shape of ever-mounting military expendi- 
ture. lie multiplies civil establishments, creates 
fat berths, spends freely right and left without a 
thought, tbe productive partners not being In a 
position to prevent him from spending their subs- 
tance ia this manner. More The prodigal, 
.without a penny in his pocket, borrows 



..It must give him immense satisfaction to see 
tViat the division arrived at by the exercise of his 
sense -of artistic perception and critical insight is 
confirmed by chronological research. 

. There was first a period of prentice work, whose 
activity consisted in the production of immature 
and .boisterous Comedy, Tragedy and History; 
mature Histones and Comedies of refined work- 
manshipcame next, the second petiod ending with 
wbat may be called ' Painful Comedies,’ portend 
Jng the tiagic pcnod that was to follow, and a 
final reversion to Comedy exhibited itself in the 
last few plays which have been called “ Roman- 
ces.” 


REVIEW. • [Ar-ll. >»«■ 

the intet preter of U,e v ElitaMlmu grand age. 
Without elaborating his own dinmaric instincts 
Shakespeare was merely trying to follow in the 
wake of Matlowe, With the aid or his * mighty 
line,’ he confounded the Elizabethan audience 
“ with Wgh astounding terms 1 ', end ret them 
in unstinted admiration by “ bombasting out ft 
blank verse." 

He adopted for the groundwork of his dra- 
matic action, the representation of resolute ’vil- 
lainy pursuing its one end despite all obstacle^. 
The Machiavellian doctrine of virtu which con- 
sists in the exercise of a person's capacities to their 
; r. a i Rtrnaold fnr fiiinrcrtmcv 


The vague belief in a tnystei ions and sudden dominates the spirit of these tragedies. Some- 
appearance of Shakespeare's activity in the times it is ft single hero desperately striving against 
dramatis world ns entirely the lesnlt of lus the forces arrayed against him; sometimes it is 
innate genius, fostered by the universal adoia- the collision of a number of poweiful wills in ft 


tion paid to lus memory and the scant lecog- 
idtiou shown to lus predeussois and his 
contemporaries who have influenced his wink, 
is to n certain extent u circumstance that oh- 
semes tlio stages in trie development of lus nit 
The young and immature ;lay might has to bo 
seen struggling in his path of authorship imita- 
ting the available molds and tiying to re- 
produce the spirit of the dramatists dominating 
the stage of the period, for a proper appre- 
ciation of the steady pi ogress which he made 
with the full giovrth of his intellectual power*. 

Jn thn first group of plays which were put 
forward for the delectation of the Elizabethan 
playgoer is cleariy seen Bhskespenro's compara- 
tive immaturity in ait. In the earlier set of 
these, dtamas consisting mainly of Histories and 
Tragedies, Tilut dnrfiontcu*, King John, The 
twp parts of IUnry 17, and Kiefutri Jir, Shakes: 
pears was under the influence of Marlowe, who 
created the Elizabethan drama by giving it an 
ijriginality ot his own. During the short course 
of hi* meteoric career, Marlowe raised the con- 
ventional tj pe of the drama to the position of 


contest for worldly power. All the tragic ores- 
tion8 of this period are thus grounded on tin* 
abstract principle of a person's unswerving pursuit 
of some worldly object, which he has set be- 
fore himself. There is no appeal, to universal 
emotions ; the tragedies call forth,, fco responrisj 
feelings In the .audience but only pander to.fhrir 
unrefined and boisterous taste for blood-curd- 


ling scenes and high-wrought .declamation^ 
The average occupant of the pit in the Elizaber 
than theatre of Shakespeare's early days was la 
being somewhat resembling the brsggai-t Pistol 
and loved to see this kind of tragedy acted ,t>n 
the stage, and Shakespeare had to meet his 


— n„ u. 

MachtaveUi's Philosophy thus supplies the fmn*> 
work for the early tragedies especially -Tit A# 
AnJronuru,. The tetralogy of historical pUj * front 

Ki " 1 “ n to >"• i. on. fll.hor»to cim- 

on tW priori,,, „ nJ , fc „ 
»hfl„ . p.a„., In, i„ k4 „„ 

,y»pnth, .„re<.I«d b, U,a,i eiM |[ ull . ( , 

,(« or , lht „ Uoil „• 

"™ ta " ol thfl.r ... Jloy.l r.ttili^, 
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order that the voice o! the popular representatives 
may ba effectively beard and attended to in the 
Imperial Council it is necessary that tbe leading 
recognised public bodies, European and Indian, 
should adopt as plants of their platform for 
financial reform, the two suggestions made. Let 
them discuss and thresh out the subjects during 
the next twelve months. Let them educate the 
public through their organs of public opinion. 
Atiu let tbe voice of the whole country be 
echoed by their representatives in the Council 
Eextyeer. If the Imperial Government is sincerely 
desirous to take the people moie into its 
confidence and to reform Indian finance, it 
ought to pay heed to tbe popular voice in the 
Council. It may be that a year may not suffice 
for such agitation. But whether it takes two 
years or ten the time is ripe for a constitutional 
agitation of this character. We know the walls 
ot the Council Chamber will not fall at once at 
the trumpet blasta of the representatives, but we 
are confident that repeated blasta must in the 
long run bring it down. So let our people begin 
tms agitation in right earnest It is of no use 
X ting for the shadow of representation and 
Seats in the different Councils. Let them 
{or 'ha substance and that substance 
is Indian finance. In its prosperity lisa oui 
country • prosperity. And all who love their 
country ought to gird up their loins and enter 
«'» hits tilt the battle is fought and iron. That 
» nitmbewon in the end go<8 without saying 
we must put our shoulder* to the wheel and 
work on in right earnest till the gnat n reached 
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SomE Thoughts on Sanskrit Literature.* ' 

Bv 

THE HON. JUSTICE V. KR1SHNASWAMY AIYAR. 

|l K fhe whole range of Sanskrit literature one 
It 13 stru <* by the majesty of the language, 
I the sublimity of thought, and the splen- 
dour of the imagery As a language it occupies 
a place which one may almost say is supreme. 

Assuming the roU of a critic I shall try to 
point out wherein it may be said that Sanskrit 
literature is deficient m comparison with soma 
other literatures, wherein it may be improved by 
scholars of the present day and wherein it may 
be assigned a more humble place, notwitbstand- 
ing the feeling of those who are admirers of the 
language and its literature. One thiog stands to 
the credit of Sanskrit literature which no other 
literature can claim. No other literature has 
auch an ancient history as Sanskrit. You may 
begin with Greece. You may pass to Rome, 
You may turn to England. You may feel the 
literatures of these countries to be among the 
noblest the world has produced. Yet, you will 
find that tbe literature of Greece may be sum- 
med up . period of about 500 years. The 
litei.ture or Rome may be summed up in a 
Period of 700 or 800 years. The hterature of 
England has even a shorter history than that of 
‘ o-her two great countries. It has not a litera- 
ture of more than 500 years up to the present 
day. Hut according to the most modestcompu- 
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tho play — these and other defects which may 
bo summed up in Swinburne's words: “We 
don’t feel in the earlier plays, theatrical instinct 
twin-bom with imaginative impulse, dramatic 
power with inventive perception." In the 
Taming of (he Shrew is first Been the effort 
to fuse into an organic unity, conflicting princi- 
ples of thought and action and vitalise the subject- 
matter of the story. The imaginative flights in 


tion arwirg out of defects in the misuse of speech 
aie made to contribute to one end, though with 
the aid of a supernatunl micliinejy. 

With the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, Shakes- 
peare may be said to have passed whal Dowden 
has called tbe period in the workshop. The tragedy 
stands midway between the early tragedies of 
Machiavellian philosophy and the later tragedies im- 
bued with a strong ethical tendency. The resolute- 


which BhaVespeare indulges in that exquisite fancy ness of man’s will is no* marked in its operation, 


with tho moon charmed circle of faines, the i/id- nor is the Greek doctriue of Necessity allowed entiro 


summer Eights Dream , are foreshadowed in the domination over man’s fate. In its scantiness of 


Induction to tbe play whore a sense of earthly plot, its delight in orate imagery, its narrow range 
vanity is sought to bo impressed. There is seen in 0 f ideas and its youthful impetuosity, is seen the 
the Comedy of Errors, an increased ability display- band of the artist just entering upon the world 
ed in the handling of the plot. The fourfold line of life and nrt. Its beauties— the liveliness of 


of action caused by the confusions and mystifica- 
tions of the two twins is successfully directed to 
a single comic purpose which however occasion- 
ally descends into the regions of farce. 
The weakness of this period to create characters 
who serve no useful purpose except setting the 
audience in roars of laughter, is exemplified 
in the part of Dromio of Syracuse. Character-draw- 
ing assumes a firmer and clearer shape in Lore’s 
Labour Lost, which is however subject to the 
weakness of bestowing undue attention on the 
analysis and contrast of the oddities of language 
and pedantry in characters of various ranks. The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona is noteworthy as the main 
complication is caused neither by a freak of na- 
ture ncr by wanton stupidity as in The Comedy of 
Errors and in Aow’i Labour Lost, biit by the 
agency of serious love. There are also in the 
play indication of serious and tragic elements. 
In tbe lyric symphony of spirit and song. The 3Jid- 
txmmtr Eight's Dream , the marshalling of a variety 
of purposes, incidents and confusions for tbe fur- 
therance of tbe main action, testifies to his grow- 
Ing confidence in the harmonious ordering of the 
plot. Mistakes in personal identity, the conflict- 
ing interacts of lovers and the grotesque sitna- 


fancy, the ravishing atmosphere of lyrical 
Bweetness followed by a violent crisis in' the 
course of love— these are the display of a youth- 
ful mind throbbing with emotional fervour. The 
story reveals no piofound study of the human 
heart ; there is not “ the cloudless, boundless 
human view 11 referred to by the poet. It is 
what a youthful lover *' sighing like furnace, 
with a woeful ballad made to his mistress eye- 
brow * celebrating the usual ' declaration 'of un- 
dying love, would have conceived and put into 
execution as a drama if he had the requisite 
lyrical gift which Shakespeare possessed even in 
his very youth. 

The weaknesses of the style of this period of 
“ effusion and effervescence ” when the poetic 
ot rhetoric quality was considerably in excess of 
the dramatic can be illustrated by many n pas- 
sage from Romeo and Juliet. The manner of 
Lyly’s Euphuism exhibits itself in Romeo's excla- 
mation of paradoxical ideas on love 


n . ® 1 ° loving h&te 1 

O nothing first Create t 

V. I'gntnsis I tenons vanity I 

?[ *« n ,ecmln S f0 ™» » 

co, <* flrB - riekli 

Th!. Vf ft 0,11 ia not What it i* ) 

This lore f. ell, that feel no love in this 
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There is one other peculiarity of Sanskrit 
literature. I speak of it in this connection with 
gteat diffidence, as to the importance assigned to 
what is called Alankara. You may freely trans- 
iite it into rhetoric 1 use the woid rhetoric 
for want of a better word I am not sure that 
the word rhetoric connotes everything that is 
connoted by the word Alankara Rhetoric in 
other languages does not comprise all that is 
comprised under the name Alirkara This 
Shastra has made the path of the poet easy. I 
do not know whether any student of Psychology 
has examined the various Alankama and tried to 
ascertain their mutual relations and the tiue 
pathological position they ought to occupy in 
the composition of Sanskrit verse But it is a 
fact that Alankara has been studied with a 
thoroughness and -completeness with which rhe- 
toric has not been studied in other larguagea and 
in Other countries The various modes of ex- 
pression, tho various forms of imagery, the 
diverse modes of presenting an idea m the most 
attractive form, have all engaged the attention 
« the afaniuriiiw and they have laid down the 
nil*, iu latter days which to the poetaster must 
certainly be a welcome guide ar.d to the poet 
bi»8«ll calculated to' render his task easier. A 
t<*t is born so far .s thought is concerned But 
IS thoughts need the fine vesture of language. 
«*uag. cornea by study, by accumulation of 
nowledge of won)*, phrases and sentences 
, . ' 1 Al.ok.ra „! Seosknl hum- 

lira av* syatewatnied in a way that every poet 

Mll n u,| , k . 

- h, ' h 

T( . ot poser and which probably the 

tuS r oiw •»«*» in 

A usfcrit language it is a matter of advantage 
-- 14 h * 9 801 J,s »dvantaces in other 
voi T ° con> P ens * t « for them as it were — 

Wo. ,T° ny “ 8 f0r ' Wt every word in 
* ' P 0 * 1 •“* to select words out of 
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day poets have not utilised to 'the best advan^ 
tage The poet ia at liberty , to select the vyopija 
from those synonyms It is open . to liim, i( so fay 
as language can help him, to make use,of,esj. 
pressions wliich he. feels are of course the ,be$t 
possible with reference to his poetica\ compo- 
sition. So much with regard to the „ artistip 
value of Sinskrit literature, its ad vantages, and 
disadvantages Now, let me pass on to its other 
aspects, namely, its moral value. t „ „ , , 

Any literature is not entitled to that name, 
if it has no moral value. It is literature because 
it is elevating, because it appeals to the higher 
emotion* and cultivates them to the best possible 
degree If I say that the Sanskrit language 
has a high place in respect of moral value, I 
•m probably saying nothing more , than what 
is sure to be chimed in respect of every other 
literature in the world But I ought to say 
that so far as Sanskrit is concerned it has got a 
peculiar right to claim its moral pro eminence. 

I hardly know of anything that engages th,‘ 
attention of the Sansknt student that ha R not 

got >ta moral due l wili only reter tQ th „ ^ 
that the Ramayana, tha Mahabbarata and the 
Bhagavata Lave practically supplied to the 
Sanskrit poets all their themes U maybe, 
*' g " f ,ack ° r on «' n *>“y latter-day poets, 

"T" 

u,.. I, „ ln u» „ w , 

f™ k " h " ■“ “"' 1 <»™ 

«"'* -” rk ' B «> . those »„k,. 

o. T" »« P.» in Iran* 
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taken from three distinct ‘eameea ' arid worked . 
up with n view to the necessities of the drum. 
The dialogue is now employed' noV in “ the' 
arithmetical mannet ot Lyly ” f but to hold up 
the, tail ror to emotion md character Except 
itkths funny episode.of Launecelot Gobbo which 
d6es-nat oon tribute I to the action, there is no 
Eirtidce to comic dialogue. 

•: MvA Ado Afoul Nothing, with the elaborate 
structure of its plot and its strong woikmanshio 
is again 'another forward step. Here he con- 
ceives of an exquisite sense of dramatic irony 
and wakes the bldnders of the inimitable Bog- 
berry’ and Veigee, the chief agencies in detecting 
the.-villsiny of Don John. 

•»Xhe .mt-comhats of Benedick and Beatrice 
though, in the’ mhnner of Lyly are consistent 
with their chfttactat. The comic-spirit of Mere 
ditl» ( -‘‘ the sword of common sense and guardian 
iwme bl the harvest brain," is developed in the play 
with delioacy and keenness df perception. ‘ 

• At Foil Lihe It is of special importance as 
affording proofs of the development of Shakes- 
peare s ethical and metnphjsicil aspects The 
Duke who' , 


treM ; boo ’'“ ,n thB brining br0ok , 

8ermons ( iD atones and good lu everything , 
the libertine nho prof esc. “ to u,» !„„1 

• hoJyof the infected »o,ld, if t |„, .ill p.;,e„ U , 
reeeive l.ie aedleio.-, end hi, mot,,,*,,, 
tool with the lebecliv. turn oi mind-.,, 
contribute ito' the eeriohirtce , Of the r hy , n(1 
inalio it th, n „,t ^otely , conteroid.li,, „i „u 
Sliakespcare's comedies. ’Mi 
..Ihomumsenuot cl the underplot., ,„d i U 
exercise uf comic humour illustrated in tl, e U ae 
m.do ot Xo..et«ton«. to ., rra , mcreiln,!, 
potion, ahgurditie. ot .A,„d,.„ 

^.™ . 8 .i ? indict ot ero.ioodr.oi.ii, 

““trrpioce, 

Ttrtlfih A, Qht, we not only feel, ■ 


j - xne snee* souiii, „ . *, ,, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. ( 

Stealing and giving odour; ’> .I.hJ rw -v Pi.' « 
but- alsb teilisu* • the consummate - ,*roVk- 
manship of the nttist. . The admiral urfderplot," 
the mabterlj- , (control .of dramatic'; incident 
and the supreme development -of - the- dramatic 
instinct, exist in a brilliant atmosphere -of tnoort’. 
light, mirth hod music. Dramatic presentation’ 
has attained tb its highest pinnacle of success in’ 
Twelfth Night. ’ 

• w T e may pass on to Shakespeare’s tragic period 
ftftei u few remaiks' on the' 'remaining plays- dt 
these yeaife, • The J firry Wive, nf Windsor is the 
only comedy of ..Shakespeare aiming .at a. direct 
portiaiture of the manners of contemporary society^ 
like the pi a) g of BtnJonson. Falstaff revived at 
the command of Queen Elizabeth is- not- theFal- 
6taff of old, but with him piase* away Shake*; 
peare's spirit of Comedy. All’, Well Tlmt _.£udr 
Well,Measvre for Measure and the puzzling comedy 
of disillusion, Troilu, and Cressida are in Shakes-, 
pears'* transition stage from Comedy to-Tragedy. 
In them the tragic principle is unmistakably -pre-, 
dominant and we are promised a period. nf tragic, 
gloom. t t , 

This seems a .convenient stage , for .examining 
the development of Shakespeare’,, Art in .the 
metrical form employed in hi* dramas, die inherit- 
ed the ' mighty line 'from MailowenOd built his. 
dramas on blank xerso; but in lp'g early ^ayp -die' 
waa too weak to handle it and he could not make, 
paasion walk in his dramas without the aid of 
lthj me. The evil angel Bhjn, „„ xon.tintiy' 
uring him and it was sometime before he- took 
farewell of her, except for’ special purposes as 
when he was dealing with a Comedy of Fairyland,- 

lb. .!•„((„ Ihmm „ , Utor . dlhU 

Ibod«„„ .I .be Sonnet ,„d other Sf„..io fom,. 
" “ “» .-li.r-.oot. 1. nnotb.r- 

7Z " in .ioidihg Jrf.nt ,«*/ 

monotonous 'peurrs ht „ k , . ^ 
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not an equivalent of penance. Penance may be 
one of the thousand forms of lapas. These are 
ideas which you will find largely dealt with in 
the epic literature and in the later hteiature 
which has derived its birth from it 

Sanskrit is the parent of all Indian literatures 
including Tamil ; for much that is claimed in 
Tamil as original is indebted to conceptions which 
are entirely to be found in the field of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Such being the case, Sanskrit will Lonti- 
ime to hold its place and draw its votaries 
It will occupy the pre eminent place that 
it has held amongst all the nations of the 
world, as the means to build up the ancient his 
tory of the world and as the medium to give to 
the world ideas of religion and philosophy which 
the world has not yet sufficiently learnt to appre- 
ciate. 

PAN-BUDDHISTIC CONGRESS. 

By 

ANGARIKA DI1ARMAPALA. 

EXT jear in the month of Slay on the full- 
moon day falls the 2500th anniversaiy of 
the enlightenment or the Sakya Prince, 
Siddhartha Gautama. Two months after the 
attainment of the “ abhisambodhi ”, the Buddha 
went to Isipntana, the present Sarnitb, the 
Migadawa Deer Park, in Benares, to preach the 
Doctrine first to the five Brahman Bhikkhus, 
who were at onetime his disciples, when the 
Prince was practising the bodily mortifications in 
tt * romantic wood at Uruwela In the month 
of Asalh* on the full-mocn day, the TathsgaU 
preached the Doctrine of the Holy Middle Path 
to the fire Bhikkhus. Together with them, He 
*i*nt the three rainy months, at the Deer Park, 
*”d in October on the full-moon day. He gave 
th* benediction to the sixty Bhikkhus, of whom 


fifty-five had come under His teachings 
within the rainy months, and sent them in differ- 
ent directions to proclaim the Dbamtns for the 
welfare and happiness of all, in compassion for 
the many Since that day, a day of rejoicing to 
the many millions of human beings the trium- 
phant Wheel of the most Excellent Law had gone 
on revolving without cessation, until now it has 
reached the uttermost limits of the Earth Buddha- 
Gaya had since the Wesakha day of enlighten- 
ment, become the most hallowed spot in the reli- 
gious world. Sitting at the root of the Great 
Bodhi Tree, the Sakya Prince discovered the Holy 
Truth that man suffers from Ignorance, and that 
the highest happiness is to be obtained by the des- 
truction of Ignorance. Ignorance is the primary 
cause of all misery, and in our desire to have 
things that are not m our possession, we create 
Karma, which bind the human being to the wheel 
of finite existence. Maha-Bodhi at Uruwela is the 
eentie of the spiritual world. It is there thht our 
Lord attained the absolute condition of exalted 
Wisdom which characterises a Buddha from all 
other beings, making Him the chief of all gods 
and men. In attaining Buddhahood, He became 
the master of the three worlds, the possessor of 
the Ten Powers, and of the four vesarajjanana, 
and the six abhinnas, «*., the divine ear, trans- 
cending the hearing of gods and men, the divine 
eje, transcending the sight of gods and men, the 
science of knowing the thoughts of all beings, the 
science of remembering the past births to count- 
less kalpas Of all beings, the science of working 

wonders, transcend, eg the ordinary laws known 

to iruin, the science of attuning to the state of 
absolute holiness where .11 low materia! desires 
are annihilated, making one a «■ purified 
God.“ He is the Lord of Compassion, the 
M.hakarumka, whose nature is to th.nk and 
speak Truth. He is therefore the Dham- 
makajo. He is the Embodiment of the Dhsmma, 
and the Dhamma is identified with Him. He 
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W0ild with a keen sensa of a woman’s sin ; the 
anguish of a neglected father oppresses King 
Lear ; special instances of ingratitude, cruelty 
and lust turn Tiro on a xillifier of mankind. 

As Professor Raleigh pointedly remarks If 
Othello had died blaspheming Desdemona, if 
Lear had refused to be reconciled with Cordelia, 
there would bo good leason to talk of Shakes- 
peare's pessimism. As it is, there is no room 
for such a discussion ; in the wildest and most 
destructive tempests, his sheet anchors hold.” 

With Shakespeare's reversion to Comedy 
in the Romances of I'tricU t, Cymbeltiu, Tern- 
pett and Winter's Tale there is an atmosphere 
of serenity and peace despite the tra- 
gic elements still lingering in them. The Romances 
partake of an epic character, the leading persons 
being led through a series of fortunes to a haven 
of rest and reconciliation . The range of ideas 
embrace enormous bounds of space and time, which 
are sometimes suggested hy a supernatural ele- 
ment. 

Attention must also be diawn to the wide intel- 
lectual horizon that open* upon his tragedies and 
hia last pi*)*. The perennial problems of life and 
death, tho reality or unreality of thoiupernatural, 
and principles of human conduct «ie discussed in 
Hamlet, Othello, txar and if ache th. The fortune* 
of states and societies and the solution of political 
problems are not only touched upon but elaborated 
in the trilogy of Roman play*. The conflict be- 
tween public duly and private inclination ; the 
senao of honour and patriotism as principle* of 
conduct — questiona like these are discussed not 
o*ily with the calmness of a student but also with 
a full knowledge or llwir Working in real lif e . 

Before we take leave of the subject, the evolu- 
tion of Shake* pea re's art in tho portraiture of 
women must demand our cooaide ration. Shakes- 
pcr.* 1 consummate ability in delineating women 
is one Of the most popularly appreciated feature* 


of his art. It constitutes one of his claims to 
superiority over his master Marlowe ; it contri- 
butes largely to the ravishing delight and enter- 
tainment afforded by his plays to the average 
reader. But he achieved all this success only yrith 
the maturity of his art. His earliest conception 
of woman is a monstrosity of lust and revenge 
like Tamore, or viragoes and boisterous creatures 
like Mai garet of Anjou, Adriana or Kate. He 
is a long way off from the exquisite characters of 
the later plays. The woman of his early Comedies 
is her a mere product of the imagination, with no 
valuable human attributes, or a lay figure like 
Hermia or Helena. In his mature Comedies and 
Histories are found that brilliant galaxy of beauti- 
ful women, whose sparkling wit and humour, fine- 
ness of sentiment and womanly character, excite 
our profound admiration. Rosalind and Celia, 
Hero and Beatrice, Isabella, Portia, and Viola 
are all worthy of the master-hand of Shakespeare. 
In the still later plays are found exquisite charac- 
ters of self-sacrifice ard tenderness — women, 
patient under misfortune, worthy of the deepest 
love and the most intimate confidence of man — 
Ophelia and Desdemona, Cordelia and Volumnia, 
Perdita and the beivenly Imogen — who else could 
have sketched these characters, but Shakespeare 
in the fvll maturity of hit aril 

We feel we must stop. As Swinburne /wyl, 
*' Who can speak of *11 things or half that are in 
Shakespeare I And who can speak worthily of any?” 
After this feeble attempt to grasp the evolution of 
Sbikespeare’e ait, we can only exclaim with the 
poet: — 


“Eat* changed many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined now; 
ExlaUnce aaw him spurn her bounded rentu 
And panting Tiros toiled after him in vain;" 
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purifying air of liberation. They lived in an at 
piosphere of delight and joy fulness in beautiful 
parks, groves, and cloistered walks in monastic 
establishments exertiog to realise the wisdom of 
Nibbaua. Wealthy men and women contubuted 
to make life .-cheerful and energetic The Reli- 
gion of the Lord 'was the Religion of “ Araddha 
virija and Appamada," of persevering virility and 
ceaseless activity, consummating in blessed (piti) 
cheerfulness Where eheCi fulness, liberation, 
activity, study, analysis, compassion, serenity, 
form part of life, can pessimism have a home in 
Such a hearts The "vibhayyavada ” of the Buddha 
wss the religion of experimental science The 
heart was the laboratory where the good and the 
bad w*re dissected, where every religion was ana 
lysed and catalogued and relegated into the limbo 
of superstition, myth, and ritualism Can a con 
fpieroi' rtmain pessimistic ? What Buddha warned 
His disciples against was over cheerfulness; and, 
therefore, He enjoined serenity, which had to be 
cultivated. . , 

Two thousand five hundred years have elapsed 
smrat that memorable and glorious day when He 
proclaimed Himself as the Incomparable Conquer- 
or Asia had Come under the mellifluent influence 
of His hoble teachings. But the birth place of the 
Aryan Dhamman lost i tho precious Gem about a 
thousand years ago Since then India had lost her 
national vigour. Great buildings, rock cut 
temples, aesthetically ornamented stupas were 
the legacy that the ancient Buddhists bequeathed 
to posterity. For nearly 1500 years. Buddhism 
existed in India. The vitility that was shown 
,hy the people of early geneiations, continued 
W nearly forty generations, -and then succeed- 
**>g generations gradually began to decline, for 
they hankered after sensual pleasures, which 
,^ u ddha had prohibited The Buddha warned 
the Bhiklhus and Laics of the coming danger 
due to^ indulgence- in luxurious living. Neither 
***tieism nor luxurious living is in accordance 


with thS psychology Of the Holy Middle Path, 
Latei generations neglected the exalted teachings 
tof the Tathagata, and the Bhikkhus departed 
from the ethics of the Vinaya, Slowly the reli- 
gion of Sensualism under the disgusting 
form of Tantnc oigies permeated the Buddhis- 
tic atmosphere and poisoned the fountains of 
Phamma Then came like an avalanche the 
blood thirsty coboitsof Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
like demons, began sacking Buddhist monaster- 
ies, destioyn.g all that wss beautiful and 
esthetic Temples, Buddha images, libreries, 
colleges, and their inmates succumbed to Iba 
fire, and sword of the barbarian Vandals. ‘The 
national religion was destroyed, and India lost 
her priceless inheritance, which she h*d received 
from the Sakya Conqueror of Righteousness For 
nearly seven hundred years, India*! had. hot'S 
trace of the vestiges of the Religion of our Lord. 
With the advent of the British a 'chaflge had 
come, and the -wonderful progress made wit Inn 
the last fifty years in Europe in ’the domain hi 
physical science ‘has 1 destroyed old barriers Nei* 
conceptions of matter have been proclaimed 
which might accentuate the dawn of a more 
•.in™,,™ Old theologies, prie.tly ’ 5n , 
®hg.tohic»l despotisms, 4c , .lowly w „d 
soborerged by tl„ m „„ „ b ],„, ..bichato 

“ ..B.l.r to tb, «,|t, d toM hi ,, g , „bieb , b> 
Sekyepotre Oenleu,,, lh » Shegsvet, b , d '> 
mulgated. . i 

Tbs Gnngetic Volley bed eom, lh , j J 

i°““ ta ” hi "«* »' «» during 

H» Wuline. Th. S„t sons,,,, 

K»g. Blmbissrs .nd T.«„d, Ko„>,. T b, 
P„n t „,„d, h . Kl „ g . r A „ Mi y.j . - 

Hd ”, G "“ B " tm “ 

. ; “““ ""1 Hi, follower, 

“ 'I*»* loriy-S.. 

Of His imcom parable life } n . 

•b. l«.d.li.o« oi tb. Db.„„, * 

to serve for the lira, to come. He . . 
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Cfc»tIVneT»t» of cells. But besides these, the cells 
laij sometimes i contain inti unions of various 
kloiiV such as Oilcium carbonate ciystals,* 
resits, gums, etc. Of the different elements in the 
cell the two most impoitant are the proto plasm a- 
and the nucleus. The foimer is the substance 
that carries life. Chemical ly it is only a complicat- 
ed compound of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen and a little sulphur and phosphorus A sub 
stance of such a composition can also be made 
synthetically, hut it will not hi the least resemble 
the natural protoplasms of the cell The latiei 
possesses the inherent f *rce of life while the 
former licks it entirely The protoplisma is the 
living material in the celt When it dies tlwie is 
an end of the cell a" Well. Buch dead if Us them 
are In plenty even in living organisms Tue outer 
portion of the buk nf a living hen consists 
entirely of dead cello i 

The nucleus of the i ell also belongs to Uie living 
contents It is a distinct jrg in nf the II and has 
an important function at the time of cell division, 
which is an attribute of all active rolls It is 
interesting to note that all maby celled organisms 
whether they be men, elephants, trees or any 
Other Using object, start life as a single cell That 
original celt is foi med by the fusion of a piternal 
and a maternal cell. The embryonic roll Uninformed 
in the mother'* womb grow* in course «>f tune into 
man, elephant, two or olhm objects as the case 
maybe In tlie esse of animals the embryonic 
fell first divides into two, each n( these again Into 
two, and soon until a number of cell* nr« formed. 
After a time the Cells aeparata themselves into 
three layers the outermost of which gives ri«e to 
the skin and the extremities, the innermost forma 
the alimentary canal and the internal oigtns, and 
the middle developments into the brain end the 
nervous aystem. In the esse of plants also d,ff- 
erentUtion seta in after the division of cells has 
*d rs need toa certain stage, and on* portion the,, 
becomes root*, another portion becomes leave*, and 


aoon. Thu^we see that? nimnUnnd 'plants, bow- 
evet complicated their structures may be, ate 
formed 01 iginally out of a single embtyonic cell, 
wbicb passes through several stages of complica- 
tion, and readies the final stage. We have also 
seen that the simplest of all living organisms 
consist only of single cells, without any compli- 
cation in stsucture whatsoever, and that as we 
proceed to organisms cf a .higher older vaiying 
degiees of complexity aie met with. Theie is 
thus a close analogy between the development of 
an individual and the development of the nice, 
oi to - put it lu scientific teima, phylogemy lepeata 
itself in ontogeny This is also one of the fact’ll 
that lend weight to Darwin's theoiy of evolution. 

So far wo have deen considering a few facta of 
general iiahue in connection with the animate 
wmtd and let us now go on the special study of 
bacteria. 

Bacteria aie gem tally classed, nlong with some 
fungi and other low ei plants, as schirophy tes or 
plants that reproduce theumelvea by simplodivision, 
Tina ptoceas will be *consideted in detail 
later on 

As we have already seen, bacteria are Bingle- 
relled organisms As legends shape they may be 
tempered to billiard balls, lead pencils, and cork 
si lews, i.e , they are till et spheres, cylindrical 
rods of more oi leas length, or spiral rods. These 
three types have the specific names, coccus, 
bacterium, and spiral Wtei itirn respectively. All 
bacteria sre inconceivably small, and are not 
visible to the naked eye. But they can be made 
visible by such powerful microscope* as have ‘the 
power of magnifying object* 1000— J 5000 times 
lh. ir natural sire. When at, ordinary bacterium 
i* magniGed, ssy about 1200 times, it will appear 
te be about 1-2 mm. long. The natural length 
in such a case will be -000012-0 00006th of an 

inch. A small dog 2 ft. long and 1 foot high, 
when magnified no strongly, will appear 2,000 ft. 
lor g and 1,000 ft. high. From this the reader 
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The Proposed Social Legislation In Malabar. 

By 

Ut GEORGE JOSEPH, M A , Bar.-AT-Law. 


t HE two Bills dealing with Partiton and 
t Inheritance among those following the 
Marumakkathayam and Alyasantanam ays 
terns on the West Coast which have been introduced 
by the Hoo'ble Mr. SI. Krishna Nair and Hon'ble 
the Rajah of Kollengode have raised a tremendous 
amount cf discussion both in Madras and Malabar. 
It is ray purpose in this paper to indicate in 
broad outlines the nature of the proposed legisla- 
tion with reference to present conditions and 
throw out a suggestion of mild scepticism as to 
the eftcncy and significance of the Bills uoder 
consideration I shall also folio v up the sugges- 
tion with the proposal of a practical preliminary 
measure. 

It is a trite observation that the Marumak 
katbayam system (and for our immediate purposes 
it is ronveni*nt to regard Marumakkathayam and 
the Alyssantanam systems ns identical) is unique 
in the modern world. Its origin has been matter 
of various ingenious and more or lessunconvincing 
speculations, and it may safely be asserted that 
the history of its development during the last half 
century and more lias been considerably influenc- 
ed by such speculations At all events, the most 
characteristic and remarkable feature of the whole 
institution even to-day is tho devolution of 
property through femalea rather than males. The 
most influential explanations of llus state of 
•flairs am two : The first of these accounted for 
*t on the ground that the Naim, the people 
among whom the system obtains being a martial 
c*ce always out on military adventures, descent 
among them could b« traced only through the 
females who remained at home as the emblems of 
social and family life. There is a second theory 
which regards the system as a relic of those ancient 


times when marriage as an institution had not 
emerged and the relation of paternity had not been 
recognized either by fiction or as a reality. 
Without venturing -at present to decide between 
the two theories we may, however, gay that on 
either of them the conclusion is iiresistible that 
the family is still the unit in social existence 
and the individual will be regarded as an appendix 
to the famil} This fact has further consequen- 
ces in regai d to the holding oE property and tho 
relations of the family to the outside world. If, 
indeed, as the basic idea of the institution holds, 
the individual is of merely secondary importance, 
the members of the family are entitled, not to 
any independent or exclusive intetesfc in the 
family estate but only to their maintenance 
by the family. The family would require 
somebody to act on its c illective behalf in its 
dealings with other families and other individu- 
als Strictly speaking, the elde-t female mem- 
bei of the family is the one with the best right 
to the position and she will ..Iso i» view of the 
demands of daily life, requiro to bo invested 
with considerably more powers thin the junior 
members of tho family But this theoretical 
presumption is now displaced by the practice 
and usage extending over a very long period of 
time ; and the eldest male member is under 
normal circumstances the manager This fun- 
damental view of the whole social fabric is 
fraught With a theoretical consequence which 
usage has endorsed. If the family is the social unit 
and the ind.vidual can be l egsrdcd as cfy 0De 
of its members w.th the poor right to maintenance, 
it follows that the family property should 
not be subject to partition at the instance of 
any save the unanimous wish of all the members. 
Habit and usage have not shirked this stem 
logical result and what Mr. Krishnan Natr now 
proposes is that legislative relief should be afford- 
ed in certain contingencies against its operation. 
Since a family is constituted by all the 
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As ii» the Casa of vegetable inattsi so also do 
bacteria pla) an unpottant part in the decom- 
position of animal mutter. The retdei may be 
quite familial with the phenomenon of the putre 
faction of dead bodies which one can easily 
detect by the unbearable stench emanating there 
from However loathsome a putrefying body 
may be to us it is a grand lesfciurant for many 
millions of these little organisms which giow fat 
on the decomposed animal matter, and multiply 
at an enormous rate. Fancy what the results 
would be if the organisms did not exist No dead 
body would undergo any decomposition Even 
when buried under earth for a thousand years 
the corpses would lemain quite as fresh as they 
weto at the time of death This may appear to 
be an advantage rather than disadvantage lSut 
really it is not so, for if animal mstfei does 
not undergo’ decomposition there will be the same 
results in the long run, ns whan no decomposition 
of vegetable matter takes place. Plante, we know, 
are the food suppliers of animals, and tbo former 
manufacture the food-stutle mainly from the 
carbonic acid g«e of the air. If now the animals 
simply consume whatever food they get from the 
plants and store it up in their bodies, which 
under our supposition do not undeigo decomposi- 
tion, then that portion of the (nrbon which goev 
to form animal bodies will be irrecoverably lost. 
In that case time will surely come when the 
supply of carbonic acid gas In the air will run 
short and then there will be as t refer re an end of 
all life activities in this wotld. The decomposi. 
tion of vegetable matter and the putrefaction of 
animal matter arc therefore processes essential for 
tbe continuance of life in this world These pro- 
•****. as we have seen, are mainly th« work of 
the minute organisms w# are dealing with 
• Another useful work of these organisms con- 
- si’ts in ih* fermentation of Some organic com- 
pounds which finds practical application in many 
Alcoholic fermentation j- the best 


example of fermentations. It is not brought about , 
by the agency of bacteria, but by an organism 
which is closely allied to them, what is known ns 
the yeast If is a single-celled organism and round 
oi oval in shape like some bacteria, but much big- 
ger in size than the latter. The yeast-cell contains 
n ferment which Ins the power of acting on sugar 
and cjnvertiug it into alcohol. This is the princi- 
ple of all alcoholic fermentations, whether in the 
mauuiactuie of alcohol purB and simple, or the 
manufacture of bee\ , barley and potato, or ihe 
manufacture of toddy and attack fiom the palm 
juice 

Allied to alcoholic fermentation is the acetic 
ncid fei mentation which is of very great import- 
ance in the industrial world. In the first place, 
it fonns the basis of venegar making whtrh ia a 
common industry in all the Western countries. 

It is also the foundation of the gieat industry 
of pickle-maiuifactuung Those who have tasied 
English pivUes will recollect the taste of acetic 
add Pickles are usually manufactured by soaking 
the vegetables in weak solutions of alcohol which, 
by exposure to an, is pmtially converted into 
acetic acid The manufacture of vinegar also 
h based on this very aamo principle. Deer, 
cider, and other weak alcoholic drinks arc ex- 
posed to the air and by the action of certain" 
bwteiia the alcohol in them ia giadually con- 
verted into acetic acid. Several species of acetic 
■«<terU have been discovered, isolated end pre- ‘ 
pored in pure cultures Ture cultures are now 
used b, some vinegar man u fact urers and by 
so doing they have been able to effect consider- 
able improvement in the quality of the vinegsr 


induvtrie*. 


they manufactui 

AtralW important terntnUlion i. Ui« curing 
, ' ™ Ch.-c„, emokeva and .nuflVrs know 

M) «.ll I Urn -.cl. kind - u 
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3 THE EVOLUTION OF SH&XESPE&RE’S ART. of the literary world, that Shakespeare's 


Br 

Mb. P. SESHADRt, M. A 

word of apology is perhaps needed for this 
attempt to expound the evolution of a 
master’s art on the occasion of the anniver- 
sary of his birth. It might seem at first eight 
that a critical examination of the development of 
hit art is not exactly in the nature of humble 
offerings of laurel wreaths at his feet, which 
ought to be the characteristic feature of cele- 
brations of this kind. But it will easily be 


genius eoars above the bounds of critical analy- 
sis and defies all attempts at a discovery of the 
nature of its inner workings. It is dazzling in 
its effulgent radiance. It is immeasurable ; it is 
possible neither to sound its gulfs nor to scale 
its penks. The average reader at least never 
pauses to discern even the dim outlines of the 
cloud-topped elevations of his genius, nor does he 
venture to peer into its abysmal depths and re- 
cognise the undulations at the bottom. 

However, it is possible, as has been observed 
by Swinburne — whose recent death is as great a 
loss to criticism as it is to poetry — “ to examine 


granted that an appreciation of artistic prmci- by internal evidence alone the growth and ex- 
plea and a study of the progress in their appli pression of spirit and of speech, the ebb and 

cation by one of the master-artists of the world flow of thought and style, discernible in the 

to his work is, apart from its accademical in’er- successive periods of Shakespeare’s work ” and 

•st, a subject quite approprist* for aueh occa- “to ret down certain demonstrable truths as to the 

sions, as the basis of the hero-worship is progress and development of style, the outer and 

only likely to be strengthened by an obser- inner charges of manner as of matter, of method 
vation of the development of the artist’s mind. as of design." Throughout the courso-of his plays, 

The average reader or spectator of Shakespeare's there can be traced a consistent evolution, in nil 

plays views the products of bis genius with an that concerns dramatic composition — to us# the 

admiration and reverence bordering on religious well-known definition of Mathew Arnold, in all 

worship, which precludes all possibility of his aspects of the “ communicable ” as well as the 

being able to notice any stages in the develop- “ incommunicable ” elements of the intellectual 

meat of his dramatic art. He breaths the cult work, which forms his contribution to the liters- 

of Shakes pea re- worship with his first peep ture of the drama. 

into the world of literary appreciation ; he dia- Without the help of elaborate chronological 
«nu no defects of structure, form or spirit charts, prepared by critical scholarship and re- 
in the dramas, which it is his privilege to enjoy search, a student of Shakespeare must be able to 

in his study or at the theatre. Each of them see that the plays fall into certain well-defined 

■Fpears to have attained to the supreme heights groups which exhibit not only a variety of 

Of art in dramatic presentation, imaginative manner and spirit, but also different stages 

tower and literary craftsmanship ; nearly all in the development of the master artist’s 

of lham are associated with the laudatory out- genius. The atndent need not disturb the 
bunts— not very often measured— of the critical musty files cT the stationer’s register, intrude 
WwW ’ * bich loved to gl»t into the privacy of Samuel Pepys’ spicy diary 

over their uniformly infinite beauties. He or wade through a mass of conte 

B strongly imbued with the feeling, which Eliiabethan literary and historical record To” ^ 

M bMD * h *^ 5 b T «»«n some of the finest in- cognise this demarcation in bis dramatic actlvit^ 
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i The broailor conception oE tragedy is yet to 
(U*n upon bis mind. There is not the slightest 
suspicion of any complex inner workings in man’s 
souktlsat are to form the predominating feature 
of the maturer tragedies. The conflict is only 
ftith. the external circumstances ; it is not of a 
nature that appeals tO’umversol sympathies, nor 
13 it raised to the philosophic dignity characteris- 
tic of the productions of th« prune of his tragic 
period, 

■ The horrors of bloodshed, mutilation and mur- 
der that are paraded on the stage with a peculiar 
delight ate revolting in their grim details. Txtue 
■i nrfranicns is one long list of dreadful crimes perpe- 
trated on the atoge. The ghastly tragedy makes tlie 
leader exclaim whether it could have been wiitten 
ty Shakespeare who has always enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being called " gentle Shakespeare " and the 
characteristic feature of whose personal appearance, 
Tenhyson describes singing of the "thoice paint 
ing« of wise men ” in the Palace of Art as being 
" bland a-nd mild." 

The weaknesses or the style and manner of 
this period of magniloquence, extravagance and 
( 4,0 brought out in the following lin»s fiom 

‘ TUut Andronicuj where* father saves hie infant 
wa from being kdled 

how h^'T* t,n “ n * ! wK y° u •»" jour brother ? 
bj tha burning t,p« r , of tbe sky, 

*° b " Bh ° T * hc " thls W "a. got, 

That touT.“ !?. T sharp point 

I Ull !„ ** th ‘* «"* born ion and heir ! 
w7hi J .^v JOa “B 1 iog», , iot Euctladua, 

Note~»* »> j e * t * niDg bMd of TjPhon’a brood, 

• bUllVtun K '*• D ° r lhe *° a ot "* r - 

neuo Una pr«j out of hit fsther'a banda 

n an age, when in the words of Professor 
eigh “ Force, stridency, loud jesting and 
^™8S*rt declamation carried the day. and left 
ci° for tllB d *‘ntiness of the literary cora- 
* n «e we may expect such passages to b»Te 
♦ived of applause. 

( The early Corned;*., The Tamiug oftheShriv, 
« Comedy of -Error., Loot', Labour Lott, The 
roffemew of ferowo, Jlidtummr Sight' t 


Dream, and the tragedy ot llmneo and Juliet, 
winch, but for its gloomy end, must be called a 
Comedy, also fall within Shakes po -ire's first 
period of dramatic crention and claim our atten- 
tion next. If ho began his eaily tragedies under 
the influence of Marlowe, his early Curaedfes are 
inspired by the influence of Lyly who was 
bringing into fashion the new Comedy in that 
age. The Greek conception of the imitatiou of 
real life and language was slowly working its ' 
way into the Moralities of that period. 

The atmosphere of illusion thrown hy Lyly 
ovet- his creations suggested the spirit of many 
of these Comedies. The idea of an underplot 
subserving the interest of the main story— a 
dramatic artifice of very great value unknown 
to Shakespeare in the earlier years was adopt- 
ed from Lyly. 

The lyrical impulse which came to Sbahaspeare 
us , child of the Renaissance and s. a disciple of 
the Elizabethan poete and dr, mallets, ia Been in 
ita joyous and exuberant play on ite may to* 
warda th, f.ullleea .„d reatrained nnmbere of 
hi, matnrer .,t lh, h„ aoma charactar- 
latica of iramatuiity imprinted open it and fa 
et.ll imperfect in many directiona. The' exprer, 
Sion over rune lb, thought ; .xl,.r.g„« .ad 
J.abug, .,,,, „„ k p „ fo!io 

tb. .itiboialities ot tyl,'. Eophuislic „ „ 
-pcodoccd with porilooa failbfulneaa ■ though 
occaaiooally ridiculed with braazy homour • 
Eocpo„.„,„ .„d osar ocnan«„utl.n, rid. 

"ff 1 ” of ..Mat, 

and refinement in style 

Tb- defat, ^ 

Plot. od lb. general treatment of tb. p,.,. j, 
not less striking Soma tb . , „ 

fa» in .factor, | ,h,„„ ic " 

ST- “ d , lheir **“ «™» ™ tb. car' 

the comic dialogue introduced with a * ! 
libera' band doca not always advance the intm^t 
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to their particular owners. Tins was, uo doubt, to 
concentrate action of the Eubsciibers. This might 
or wight not be * voting trust’ but probably the 
purpose was somewhat alike. 

Towards the close of the Seventeenth Century 
the times of this Company began to be publicly 
dealt with in the market. 

The Constitution of the Company during the 
Eighteenth Century was, that the court or 
propi ietors (stockholders) was composed of all 
holders of at least £ 500 cf stock, and the 
twenty-four directors being elected from owners 
of at least £ 2,000 of stock. Tbs directors elect- 
ed two of their members, Chau man and Deputy 
Chairman, and distnbiited the bulk of their 
business among ten Committees. 

From this time onwards the Company was 
gradually going into the bands of the Goverrment, 
who advanced vast sums for military operations in 
India. The Compari) closed its commeicial bu>>i- 
neta in April 1814, and sold all property that 
was not necessary for government in India and 
repaid its debts, the excess being taken ovei ny the 
Government. The British Government paid 
annnsl dividends of 10 5 per cent, on the capital 
stock of the Company, till redeemed in 1874, at 
a premium of 100 per cent, when the Company 
wm finally closed. 
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INDIA IN THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 

By 

Mb. SATIS CHANDRA BA8U. 


C^MONG the Museums of the World the one in 
Jj l Philadelphia known as “ The Philadelphia 
I ^ Museum ” holds a unique place. It is not 
a so-called cultural institution. Here there is no 
exhibition of works of great masters of painting 
and sculpture. Hero there is no display of rare 
books of gems. Here one cannot find an Egyptian 
mummy or & pillar from the Micynenn royal 
palace. But it is an institution, exceedingly 
valuable for business-men and students of industry 
and commerce. Here there are models, paint- 
ings, and photographs illustrating the evolution 
of the means and methods of transportation from* 
the dawn of history to the piesent day. Here 
one will find a systematic c d lection of nil kinds 
of skins and hides, and leathern produced fiom 
them. Here one geta a compnwtlve view of the 
silk industry as it is done in China, Japan, 
India, Italy, and France. There is an nccumtd 
modsl of an establhhmei.t in Ofaka, Japan, show- 
ing the whole history of silk industry fromth* 
hatching of the eggs to the packing of the rtiw 
silk in bundles. There are mapa with chilxirnta 
notes explaining the evolution and evpanaion of 
modern commerco-the shirting or commercial 
route* and centre., and the international com- 1 
mercial po.ition of different countries in different 
«poeh. of histoiy. l n genern)j hffe , n ez|| - M 
lb. typical .... an, i„ du , tri „ ,„ d 

' »»««. o, th. „p. d „j ,„ Mev ,| opri 

r-e-n. o, ,h. ^ ^ 

" W« Afric., tl.. Fhllll. 

th ’ . ’ I “ ! ”' li.puUir., 01 

«»»»*« 

about th. , **are anything to show 

"* UMH. i„ E .„„, 
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in tho wh combats of Mercutio and generally 
in the conversation of the whole play. 

Now, we enter the period of Shakespeare s 
mature development in dramatic craftsmanship. 
For the production* of these years dramatic 
criticism can naturally have nothing but on. 
alloyed admiration and enthusiastic praise. A 
brilliant set of Histories and Comedies were set 
forth daring this period. Richard II, the two 
Parts of Hairy IV, and Henry F, are of remark- 
able eminence in the Historical Drama. The 
Merchant of r»ni«, Much Ado Afiout A’othing, 
At Ton Like It and Tiecl/lh Ifight 
stand as a glorious array of literary achievement* 
worthy of the world’s greatest dramatist. 

The work of tracing the evolution of Shakes 
peare’s art may bo eaid to be nearly over with 
the appearance of these mature dramatic creations. 
The skill in developing the artistic requisites of 
the drama with an effect to order and harmony 
tenches its highest point. Dramatic unity is not 
sacrificed for the paltry benefit of being able to 
indulge in scenes of mirth and laughter, as he 
now comes to his task with the moat scrupu- 
lous notions of dramatic and artistic effect. In 
*31 these plays ** dramatic form,” as Welter Peter 
observe*, 11 approaches to something like the unity 
of a lyrical ballad, a lyric, a sing, a siugle strain 
of music.” 


The insight into human nature becomes deeper 
and deeper. His soul is expanding to its utmost 
hounds and the poet’s eulogy — 

Nalnra herastt was proud et his drtirai, 

Asd jojed to w», r the dre.img of hn lines. 


applies with a special force to the dramas that 
ware produced after the beginning of this period. 
Criticism of life is seen in all its comprehensiveness 
and vigour, and dramatic creation acquires a new 
strength. To borrow a fine observation of Swin- 
burne, “Apollo now puts on the sinews of 
Hercules." 

The style exhibits perfect balance between the 


in aoea 


thought nnd the verbal vesture. Expression d 
not over-run thought, nor is it found inadequate 
for the Sights of the mind. EuptmUtic artificial- 
ities and affectud mannerisms do not mar its flow. 
A sober restraint and a faultless sense of purity 
are exercised in the choice of words, and there is 
no boyish enthusiasm for jewelled figures of speech 
and fantastic imagery. The vehicle is thus worthy 
of the plot, the characters and the' general get-up 
of the plays 

A harmonious blending of action and character 
is the keynote of these plays. “The action,” says 
Professor Courthope, “ seems of itself to reveal 
the depth of the philosophy ami the philosophy to 
illuminate the large extent of the action.” It is 
true that Shakespeare’s art underwent many phas- 
es of change in the next period of his literary 
activity, especially in the spirit of his plays and 
tn bis outlook on life, but in the mastery of what 
may be called dramatic technique, there could pos- 
sibly be no further advance. It is too much to see 
in these Histories, as Walter Pater does, a philo- 
sophical purpose to exhibit the ‘irony of kingship," 
to draw the ironic contrast between the preten- 
sions of kingship and the actual limitation 
of it* destiny. The ethical and moral colour- 
ing is not very perceptible and is yet to appear. 
The Historical dramas are rather the results cf the 
then rampant "Armada-Patriotism," which always - 
evoked a responsive chord in Elizabethan audien- 
ces. Hera are poitrayed the effects produced by 
tne character and conduct of individuals in their 
mutual relation with each other, and a series 0 r 
famous events in the History of England eupply 
the framework for a picture of univeraal human 
character. 

Sh.k„p«w, „n.„mm,t. .kill in 
•tn.cti.n„ob,„»,d i„ tj, trfw . r 
—her, the action of th. p,. ? ^ 

--t. seta ol incidents. Th. plot to 

— 'r lh ' p °”' 1 oi ,i " ««t .i 

the chotc. of ».hl.„d Jccic.'. ,!opc„„,.„ 
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Western neighbours. These States were China 
and the two empires of India and the Indian 
colony in Java. “In India, the great empire of 
Haluaha has directly absorbed and indirectly in- 
fluenced most of the Indus and Ganges 
Valleys, while the kingdom of the Chalukya 
in Southern India now reaches from ocean 
to ocean. In Java and Sumatra, a power 
has been created by emigrants from Western 
India which is destined to keep Buddhism alive 
in that part of the world for centuries end 
to exercise a profound influence on the commercial 
relations of the East.” The sea trade in this 
period, wo are told, is entirely controlled by China, 
the two empires of India, and the young Indian 
colony In Java. The map illustrating the period 
A. D. 740 — A. D. 800 tells ns that commerce 
between the East and the \V est is now highly pros- 
perous duo to the beneficent administration of 
the Caliphs — their good roads, serais, and excel- 
lent commercial regulations. Indian merchandise 
is to bo seen in the markets of Mecca, Medina, 
Cufa, Bossorab, Damascus, Bagdad, Mosul, and 
Madain. At tho great exchange marts of SiM 
and Aden, merchants of China, India, P mU( 
Ethiopia and Egypt meet and exchange their 
commodities. •• India and China sent .tuffs, 
saddles, sandalwood, spice*, ebony, lead, tin, pearls' 

’ “ d rre " 0Ua ,ton " " Th ® map Illustrating 

tho period A. D.800-A.D. 1070, records that 

•the ancient trade from- China and India , tfll 
converged at Balkh, and then diverged towards the 
Syrian Coaatand the Black Sea." Chinese and 
Indian vessels bad been coming to the Persian 
Golf *inco the Third Century A. D But th 
danger, of the lied Sea made Mesopotamia th! 
terminu*. Now, however, with greater knftw- 
ledge of geography and the nature of the gea 
the superstitious fears of the perils of the dark 
«ea are decreasing, and Arab mariner, are bold, 
ly venturing out into the open ocean, and th! 
xrif was thus prepared for a more extended 


commerce. Red Sea is now going to bo the s 
mediterranean of tho commercial world. The 
map relating to the period A. Ti. 1070— A. D. • 
1210 informs us that the discovery of silver in « 
the Harlz mountains and the strong government 
of Emperor Otto have been reviving European 
commerce, and Indian products are -sold now • 
not only in the south Mediterranean markets 
but also in countries north of tho Mediterranean. 
And we are told that Byzantium "supplies 
Northern Europe with Indian produce, spices, > 
precious stones, silks, fine woollen -cloth, carpets, 
cotton, Sue leather, dye-stufi^ gums, .oil, wine i 
and fruits.” The next map , relating to the 
period A. D. 1210 — 1300 A. D. says that •, the • 
great ruler Saladin has (exercised his power to 
6bift the trade-route between the East and the 
West lor Egyptian interests. But India has her. 
share in the commerce just the same. “ The i 
Continental system centering at about Bagdad 
aod Constantinople had given place to a marginal , 
system, reaching from China and India by soi 
to Aden, thence to Cairo and Alexandria, Venice,* 
Genoa and Marseilles, Champagne, Flandeis,' 
Luberk, Hamburg,- Novgord, the Urals and 
the Arctic Sea.'" The map relating to the period 
A. D. 1300 — the beginning of the 15th Century' 
fecords that India is under turmoil — internal 
rebellion and external ‘ invasion. Trade • and 
industry however do not seem to be much in-* 
jured. Two of tho greatest shipping centres'©! 
the world in this period belong ta the'lndian 
dominions, rfe , Calicut and Madjapaliit (Java).’ 
The 'next map bring, us to the modern ‘period.’ ‘ 
In tho Museum there are specimens Kith 
occSslor.il brief notes of the following Indian 
product* that figured i„ ancient commerce: 
Prfumes, jewels, dove, (included in the early 
" * ^ ,W "" Inai * *” a CMd„), p„l ,M. 

In*., ( .,j„ 

fl«\ PriorU ’ 11 " OO. O.n.n.y B C."), 
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.transfonneS with th® growth of ihetricii! piwiii 
.artistic ion's* into infinitely graceful and 
-powerful Terse with varied pauses and endings, 
.producing a .dignified , effect . } ~.t~ i t 

’■ In lh« tragedies ihnt came ' from his pen in 
'Ihelrte stage of bislife, the Machiavellian's princi- 
ple t>f -tragic action is canfbmel with philosophical 
reflfetioiy Snd intense emotional fervour Julius 
Oniar, Hamlet f Othello', JCwg Lear, Tinion' of 
Athens, Macbeth, Antony an3 Cleopatra and Cot-i 
'eUnus are 1 profound studies in the conflicts of the 
hutok*, -mind and pasaiori — play i' produced at ‘a 
^rme’whvn the poet waS occdpifed, almost exdu 
•jwlj Wlh the deep and {/sinful problems of life 
■There does not weM‘’to be any tiedeisity here, to 
hnter into the subtle aspects of these tragedies, or 
elucidate at any ISngth, Shakespeare's 'tragic fact ' 
> A » Bwinbbrhe My* •— "Here is depth enough and 
height enough *nf tragic bbnuty Hnd passion, terror 
*od love -and pity to approve the present ‘of the 
trlMt >tr *8'c masttVs hand , subtlety' enough of 
■WMt'nnd bitur truth to attest the passage Of 
’tlitf wisest scholar in the school 

•of Ih* Wl,h'Vpiritr." St.identa of Shakespeare’s 
dra^dlw' hkTb’felt the Terfc df'thi* apiu-ehtolbn 
'Id the Br»t tdW’trl.ged,es this list, Jutiue 
C+rtr-M Hamlet, IhV heroes, Bratus andflamlet 
of . highly reflective end intellectual nature 
Jnthe two plays, passions do nothsauioe the Tita 
^*1^'** *llH later trsgedits In them 
t t» is »i*ither a searching examination nor a 
foil exhibition of moral evil 

The later tragedies, Lear and Macbeth in parti 
*o »r quiver with passion incandescent in every 
* n, J th ® tragedy ri«es to the moat sublime 
. S,lt * *o the hUtory of the Dm., an 

*>»nt or modern. . _ 

a, Othello, makes th. reader feeUh.t the author 
* * """ entire personality into it. The 

tuple* spirit of JTiay Lear where the comic 
tW„of JhefooJ |*}a, an important part. 


is managed i 


n aoility, \V itliout c. paying,’ :iu»y 


great attention i to ,*Ihe plot^.&hei ppet.giyese£n 
•(the, play. a philosophie^nd compreheh'iiyp yif w^f 
life. In Macbeth the virile wphianXady" Madbeili 
'is Admirably contras tad .with, her husband:; The 
!a»er creations .assume features ,o{ foorrdf .#jid 
4.may Mw retelling Jo, .the ..rsum j r .»U 
their details of bitterness end gloom, J)urir,g ,,ll 
t ‘"* rene^ of intense mentel ami emogiootive 
struggle, the innermost depths of spiritiul seorets 
m. sounded, and the gloomy .outlook on .((jo 
morld of men, end j action is, made, to ;iefdtho 
sublimes!, conceptions of tr.gedy, * " ,, " 

With the ehenge of spir lt liu*Ii, pli„,. 1 ihe 
stylo suits itself to th, t.ning ,t„i„ jm p o, rt lipo " n 
tt. There „ „„ longer, „„ _ ik ,,, n „ u 
»..n though, ,„d 

ho.ilte .long to k„p p,e, ir,th„ th. '.gigantic 
etndes oi ,1. ought The though,,,* 
perkru end the erpreomu b-cou.es more r.rltd- 
end fluent ■ bough there „ preeti.” 1 
of lug, re, ^ueur, It , „e„;,„c, • 

highest exP'je&.ibleprtnt* of poetic .trength, ' 

. An emnlnti. / 


' d.du.,,,1. 

s A „T ^ .r'?™"” - thrilling » 

the Romances of Comedies that can.; next V,,^ 
«s moreover noth. n | i n t]ie t ^ ? 

to — err.nt the brl.ef of c hemeclves 

Sb»kr, P „,i.,„v. ! ' Gre 'S- Bnudr, tb, t 
toudrmmtlon „ b „„J *» ■ 

•l-pimM. end .sill.iuo,. !,' 

™te rf d„g„,t ,„j di„r«, J 

of the rhsrertere . i D .,f, s . . * b 7 ^«e 

W fl'»l«.l,ui.„Ut H , 





SbssKSjsst 
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INVISIBLE ORGANISMS. 

Dr 

D*. N. KUNJAN riLLAI, M.X, B.Sc. 
{Director of Agriculture, Trovancort] 


wi UOH of ay readers ns are not Acquainted 
(jt with the interesting discoveries of recent 
) Mrs in the biological world may doubt the 
possibility of the existence of organisms which 
cannot be seen by men. I may state at once 
that there are such organisms, and many millions 
of them, which have been proved, beyond all 
doubt, to play an important part m nature. In 
this paper l mean to deal with these organisms, 
and shall attempt to give the reader some idea 
about their form and structure, and the charac- 
teristic works they do 

I called these organisms invisible But it must 
be remembered that they are not absolutely so 
They are invisible only to the naked eye of man, 
Wt can bo made visible by that ingenious contriv 
sate called the Microscope, which has the magical 
power of making objects look much biggerthan they 
, **elly are 

Before attempting to study any thing in detail, 
about the minute organisms which we may, for 
brevity, call bacteria, it may be advantageous for 
us to take a glance over the whole anmate world, 
*nd acquaint ourselves with its general charac- 
teristics, the relation of its component parts to 
one another, and in partlt ular the position bacteria 
uccupy among them. 

The animate world is divisible into two distinct 
ri«ses, the animal and the vegetable kingdoms 
here is a gulf of difference between these two 
* *'***’ w ‘ t * 1 bardly anything in common except 
the manifestations of life. There are certain organ- 
j**na k° w «v*r, which form the connecting links 
ween these two kingdoms, and which it is Jiffi* 
*" 1 10 p5ac * under one or the other class. These 


■e me oactens mat v 


may be looked upon as the starting point of the. 
development of both the animal and the vegeta-.- 
hie kingdoms. They ere the simplest form of Hf« ( 
known. They are nothing but tiDy little cells, 
more or less round, or rod- 1 ike in shape, with- 
out any bodily differentiations into organs, andj 
not possessing any complications whatsoever iji^ 
structure. All the same they are live creature/ 
just as much as any one of us is They manifest, 
the activities of life m free motion, in the power of 
nutrition and digestion, and the consequent growth" 
and multiplication Except these bacteria and some 
of the allied fungi, all othe, oiganisms show some! 
sort or complexity in structuie. The many group,', 
which go to form the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom have each their distinguishing character-, 
istics. But when arranged in the order of the, 
increasing complexity of structure they form a‘ 
more or less connected senes indicating a prog res-' 
sive course of development from the lowest to the 

n* 

favour of the evolution theory of Darwin * 

All ««..»«, whether of .imp). or rompltrew' 
•tructurrs, .re ronpoeef of e,J|.. Th , , im , ' 

.h.h.o.„„, OOP.*., „„ t , lcell< .S 

™" • looker of coll,. It 

.. worth „h,l. to ifeetribs .t .hi, „ h „ 

th- i b ° b ’“ h f to, kin, „ 

ojojrzn"”'" “ ■ "0 i* ooosi.U 

•h. .,h,r , r ; ' r h dwd » « >•» 

nucleus, which is seen „ A technically as the 

- p-fop.r.r;^ 

of . thirhrr ropsiatency. Ih«. 1.’ ““ P, "“ 

M are the general 
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such wondeiful results in preserving the physique 
and abilities of your ancestors to their dew end vita 
though surrounded with tribes and races of diffa-ent 
type. Much further study will bo needed before 
tha laws of inheritance of tho different human 
qualities, bodily and mental, are fully worked 
out but it does not seem an impossible dream, 
having in view the careful regulation of marriage 
which already exists, in this country, that volun- 
tary associations for the improvement of the 
race maybe formed, the marriages of the mem- 
bers, and of their children, being arranged on 
scientific principle*, so as to perpetuate, and 
by careful selection to improve, the best 
elements in humanity. Is it too much to hope 
also that religious sanction may be given to the 
rules imposed by more modern discoveries as W 
the cause of disease; so that even the lowest classes 
of the popnlition will be willing to co-operate 
with the sanitary authorities in stamping oat 
preventive disorders? ‘ 

The study of science should begin in the 
•schools. The practice of confining auch instruc- 
tion to tho study of a few isolated chapters 
in a School Reader cannot be regarded aa 
satisfactory. Science badly taught baa little 
value from an educational point of view. Its renl 
' value is in the training which it gives in 
method* of careful observation, experiment and 
measurement, and ih the insight it gives into th6 
manner In which knowledge is to be obtained-!^ 
mean* of .these methods. Merely to learn ,thflt 
IVofivwor X raj ■ this, or that Dr. Y is of a cer- 
tain' opinion, does not take a pupil very far; he 
rnunt learn how to form his own deductions froVrj 
evidence obtained by himself, or aet before him by 
his teacher, and thus convince himself of the truth 
or the law of pause and eflWt, and of the regular 
and orderly progreas of phenomena. 

The objection commoly urged ng-inst the intro- 
duction ®f practical work in science into the High 
School* »* that tho expense would be prohibitive. 
Much liowever^can be done by an earnest teacber 
with every simp!* and Inexpensive apparatus. 
Probably tbe greatest difficulty f* in obtain- 
ing competent teachers Promotion probably 
goes In the majority of instances tn the teacher 
of language and literature, or i.f mathematic*, and 
the result is that the beat men are not attiacted 
to science.' It Is to be hoped that something may 
s<wn be done' to Improve matter*, u a mere 
knowledge of scientific facta, wilhoot any idea or 
the method* by which they are obtained, U almost 
worthless. 


Knowledge of truth should be cultivated for its 
own sake. How few are the students^ of any 
branch of learning who recognise this tn these 
days compaied with those who study sunply witn 
a view to enrning n living for themselves and 
their families 1 To some extent this is unavoida- 
ble ; but one could wish to see the love of iearn- 
ing for its own sake grafted or. to the love o: 
learning for the sake of a livelihood. How lew 
continue their studies to any purpose after they 
have left college 1 How little original work oE 
any kind is done in the country? Why M it 
that, after so many years of higher education, 
European professors still have to be imported 
for the colleges, and head-masters and inspect- 
ors for the schools ? It does not appear to be 
due to lack of ability, but rather to n general 
lack of that enthusiasm for • knowledge which 
has produced Buch wonderful results in, other 
countries. 

For years laboratories have been - open 1 in 
different colleges in- the Bombay Presidency, 
where it is possible to do tho practical work 
required for the B. Sc. or the M. A. degree 
in science of the Bombay University, yet how few 
have taken either of these degrees ? 'When en- 
quiries are made a* to the reason for this, one 
ia told that there are very few openings for trained 
scientists in India. What are the sous of your , 
Rajahs, your wealthy Zemindars, your merchant 
princes, your banket*, jour man utacturers doing 
for .the spread and advancement of science and of , 
learning? If they are in college at ell they are 
probably taking “ an all-round course, * a conti- 
nuation of their school coarsen, and the last thing 
they think of i* to specialise to a particular line 
and devote their liven to an endeavour to enlarge 
tho bound* of knowledge in n particular direction. 

! The generosity of the T«ta family has founded ; 
a Research, Institute in Bangalore, .that of. Sir 
Jacob 8a*on will shortly provide a weU-«quipP*d 
& , ™«C.I | . E .I" B.*b,,. , t I, ti p. hop«l 
th.t fun i.d,„pit. E , .ill b. Ukco or tb, .pfcndid 
Imlii™ tob. pro„J«d. ,„ d lL ,t on ,;. b „, 

ntireb ’° lb. «pi.it ol wlfp'ifc 

n, *^7. I'l.btic.l 

.ndi,«i J .H i’ht”S7, r ?" y , *r a v* i 

Twoper tface , lndia take it* 
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will get an idea of the 6n illness of the organisms 
we are dealing with. 

Many liAeteru have the power i>f motion, which 
is produced by the lashing to and fro of the heirs 
arising from their body. In some bacteria the 
hairs are numerous and scattered all over the 
body, in some they are grouped at one or both 
ends, and in others only a single hair is found at 
the end. In many the hairs ne entirely wantn g 
It is exceedingly interestirg to watch the move- 
ments of these minute organisms under the 
microscope Some spin round and round at high 
speed, some have a slow creeping movement, some 
have a tig sag movement, some move only when 
stimulated by outside agencte*, and many aie 
quite immobile. 

The reproduction of bacteria is different fiom 
that of higher animals and plants Am mg these 
latter reproduction is effected by the union of 
male and femsle plasma which lesults in an 
embryo. Among oactena there aie no such com- 
plications They multiply bj a process of simple 
division of the cell The nucleus first divides into 
two, n partition wall is fumed between them in 
1 « protoplasms, and the two portions vrosepsrat- 
from each' other. Tim time lequired for 
such a simple division is only about £ ..n hour 
Oi even less, and „ s the division pi ogresses 
•n geometrical ratio the formation of new 
organ ism s goes at an inc jneeivibly rapid late 
Thus in the course of 21 hours n0 less than 17 
million descendant, will ho formed from a single 
bacterium, and in 5 diys' a mass sufficient to fill 
the oceans will be formed Thu will be the case 
only if division continues uncheckel As a mat- 
ter of fart there are various agencies which binder 
a °ch a rapid growth Unfavourable circumstan- 
«*. such as v 8t y high or very low temperature, 
****** °r scarcity of moisture, exc ess of sunlight, 
K-arcity of food, etc , are all such agencies When 
,, C . eni * re placed under such circumstances, 
sir activity at once stops, and in extreme cases 


they even meet with instantaneous death. Some 
bicteua are provided with a means of protection 
against unfavourable conditions, in that they have 
the power, when placed under such conditions, 
of foiming out of ths living protoplasms a thick 
comp ict rod like structure, called the spore, and 1 
enclosing it in a thick outer wall The spore has 
more insisting power than the bacterium itself, 
and does not thereFoie easily succumb to the 
surrounding circumstances 1 - 

Food All orginisms require food to live upon. 
Bacteria, though they are infinitesimally small, 
•re no exception to this till* Their existence is 


dependent, as in the case of other living beings, 
upon the fuod supply they are able to get. Accord- 
log to the mode of living they can be divided into 
two distinct classes. (1) Those that live upon 
dead organic mattei , these are technically called 
taprophyUa (2) Those that live on the tissues 
of live objects , they are called pwatxtu. Bacteria 
lack the green colour of ordinary plants and do 
not theiefoie possess the power 'which the latter 
have of manufacturing sugar from the Co, of the 
an They hove theroforo to get tho necessary 
caibon for their growth from other sources, and 
the sources open to them arc the dead organic 
matter found in i.at.ue, and the tissues of living 
animals and pi mts OF the two. types of bacteria 
mentioned above th v that bring about the 
putrefaction of dead bod.es, tho decomposition or 
dead vegetable matte,, lhe fermentation of 


type, and the dlveasc pndueng g * rma R , e 
am pies of the paiasitic type. 

' Oxygen Like food „ essential for all 

animal, „ nd p u B * There is however a .tight 
; ;r °n d bacteria in thfs matter. Most 
of then;, like other living beings, require 01>gen 
ena e t em to carry on tho activities of life, 
■mere are some specie*, however „i. 
g-th and multiplication the present of oxygen 
w not essential, and there are 

. u mere are some other species 
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be the principal agents, and the study of each 
specific bacterium concerned m each operation has 
resulted in considerable impi ovement and progress 
in the special industry. 

Bacteria also stand in intimate relationship to 
the agricultural profession, There are several 
species which are highly useful to tho agricul- 
turists and several others which are equally 
harmful The aim of the farmer should be to 
encourage the growth of the former and check, as 
far as possible, the multiplication of the 
latter. The study of bacteria is essential there- 
fore not only to the physician as was formerly 
supposed, but also to the industrialist and the 
, sgnculturist. The importance of such a scienco 
which is closely bound up with the success of so 
msny professionalise and which contributes 
largely to the maintenance of health and enhance- 
ment of prosperity among people cannot certainly 
be over- rated. 

The bacterial diseases of plants have Dot yet 
been fully investigated as human and animal 
diseases. There are some scientists who believe that 
bacteria do not cause any plant disease whatsoever. 
This is rath-r an extreme view. The investiga- 
tions hitherto made have undoubtedly proved the 
existence of bacterial diseases among plants, 
though the commonest cause of infectious diseases 
among them is fungi. It is believed that the dise- 
ase that ia now devastating the cocoanut gardens 
* * D 'he Travtncore State is caused by a fungus which 
attacks and destroys the feeding organs of the 
trees, the roots. This matter however requires 
further investigation. As in the case of men and 
animals, plants also possess resisting power 
against diseases which depends to a large extent 
on their phjsical vigour. When plants become 
weak by underfeeding or overproduction or by any 
other unfavourable circumstances they are more 
susceptible to diseases than when they remain in 
normal conditions and preserve their physical 
strength. Experiments are now being conducted 


in connection with the cocoanut palm disease 
with different manures and chemicals, with a view 
to find out, whether by supplying the necessary 
plant foods to the soil, and keeping the trees in 
good condition, their physical activities can be 
raised to such an extent as to CDable them to 
ward off the disease. 

So far we have been considering the work only 
of one class of bacteria, namely, the parasites 
which, as we have seed, aie the causes -of many 
diseases among men, animals and plants. We 
have now to consider the work of the other class, 
namely, the saprophytes, which are the agencies 
of many useful works in nature. 

Decomposition of organic matter and liberation 
of carbon from it is one of such works. Plant 
bodies contain a large proportion of carbon which 
is obtained from carbonic acid gas found in the 
air. If the carbon that is constantly used up by. 
plants in building up their tissues Is not return- 
ed to tho air in the shape of carbonic acid g»s, 
the quantity exiting in the air will one day or 
other run short. Then plants will cease to grow, 
and with them the animals also. To avoid such 
a crisis, nature has provided for the regeneration 
of carbonic scid gas from all dead organic matter 
which goes to maintain the proportion in the 
air more or less constant. This work is main- 
ly earned on by bactena. Observe the decay 
of a fallen trunk in a forest. At first the 
surface of the tree gets overgrown with different 
forms of fungi. Mushrooms start their growth 
sending their mycelial threads between the cells 
of the tree tissues and softening the hard and 
tough wood of the tree by the chemical change*, 
produced by the mycelia. After the wood has, 
been thus softened various decomposing bacteria 
begin their work, and complete the decompo- 
eitwn of substances already disintegrated by the- 
fung, into carbonic acid gas and other g aseou8 
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flavour of different kinds of tobacco depended 
on tbe nature of the soils in which they were 
grown. Out this theory has been refuted, 
and it has been proved that the curing process 
is the great factor to be reckoned with in the 
production of flavour. The process of curing is 
mainly one of fermentation which is hi ought 
•bout by micro organisms In the case cl each 
kind of tobacco there are ccitaiu specific organises 
which cause the fermentation end which aie 
probably found only in places wl ere it is g«*. eral- 
ly manufactured Failure in attempts t> prepare 
Havana, tobacco in places other than Htvana is 
attributable to the fact that the special organisms 
concerned with the fermentation of that tolwi co, 
are found only in Havana Investigations are 
being now carried on to isolUe then* organisms 
in pure cultures with a view to make n^e of them 
in the manufacture of Havana tobacco 

Besides those I have alresdy described there 
are several other instances of fermentation < »u«ed 
by bacteria which find practical application in 
some common industries I am soiry that space 
won’t permit me to go into them, and I shall 
therefore be content with saying a few words in 
conclusion, about the relition of bacteria to one 
of the most important sgnctiUural products, I 
mean the milk, which hum* a daily food for a 
large portion of humanity. Milk is a nursery for 
millions and millions of bacteria, both harmful and 
0"eful. Invee«igations lime shown that one c e of 
It may contain aa many as 1,000,000 of these orga 
nisms and even moie Milk drawn under scrupul 
°u»ly clean conditions may «.nt <a ..tain more than 
200—300 germs per c. c , but in course of a few 
hours tbe number might rise to a million and more 

This enormous increase is, m tbe first place, due 

*° t *' e *’ ltr *noe of new germs from outside, and, 

•econdly, to the rapid multiplication of those «1 

"»dy present in the milk. Tbe chief sources of 
*untamination from outside are the dirt that ad- 
here* to the body of^the cow The milk dealers 
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as a clisa seldom pay any attention to the 
cleanliness of the cows They are not usually 
washed ami grooved ns they ought to be It is not 
seldom that one see3 cows in ‘these places with 
layer aftei Isyer of dung And dnt collected 
over their bodies The single switch of the tail of 
such H c>w, every motion of liei legs, and every 
rubbing oi blushing of the body by the milker, 
dislodges millions and millions of birteiia which 
enn easily find entrance to the milk. 


The seared source of bacteria in the milk Is 
the milk vessel In Western countries where 
every possible precaution is taken to keep 
the tnilk levels as rlean as possible «., a n 
there a laige number of baU-iiafir.d their way 
to the milk flora the milk vessels What will 
be the case m several pa its of India where 
vessels made of easily decomposable nuteilals which 
do not as Mule admit of being prepay washed 
and cleaned (our wonde.ful AW./, foi example,) 
a.e used as milk vessels The ri, ny matter which 
collects layer after laver tns.de the tube of the 
Kendy is but the duelling place of mynadsof those 
trey in gamaras, which, without any difficulty, can 
find their way to the milk 

Tb. third and lb, l„t .nine, of contamination 
ib. m.lW m. milkman tb„ „untry 
aow. not certainly undrraUnd th B y,I ue of 
cltanlmma His nirty hand. lh , „ U 

waahea briar, jn.ng „ „, lk> ,„J 

"" lb, Indgli g hod... „f .„ t |. 

-b,r„ -gam n.thout much d,ffic„l,, find 
to the milk 






minions of bacteria that ,u-e formally 
rial anii 


milk thei 


e some that a 


.tw,*.. h.r„,„, Tbr met important o 

tb. Wt.,1. r, Urt and, tattle, which ™ 

' Tb„ bact.ria laada 

H. ...-a, found in ft. „,| k ^ 

lact.r arid .h„h lb. 

P'dtlj f.rrd I,™ , Wh , 
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Owing to the necessity of a large capital in every 
adventure. 

Up to the year 1610, there weie four ‘joint 


stocks ’ raised : — . 

First Joint Stock £ 1,600,000 

Second Joint Stock £ 429,000 

Third Joint Stock £ 420,700 

* Fourth Joint Stock £ 105,000 


The subscription book was sent to every member 
who was to write the amount of his subscrip- 
tion,’ he being credited for the same in 
the books. The profits of almost all these ‘joint 
stocks ’ ranged from 100 to 400 per cent., and they 
were divided pro rata to the subscriptions. Thete 
“ n ® evidence of any accumulation of profits as a 
re«erve to increase the working capital. Evidently, 
the profits of each • joint stock * were divided 
•up-to-the hilt,’ and then fresh capital raised for 
the nest ♦ joint stock.' 

, The accounts of the Company have never been 
remarkable for dearness. It is said that the 
Company prepared a general balance-sheet in 
1565, but not again until 1685. Whether the 
»hipa apd.pther * dead stock’ (immovable property) 
in .India belonged to tba four 1 joint stocks ' con- 
jointly or they were separate, whetner the same 
kwrdof directors were in charge of all the joint 
tiCcks, or separate board, or director! elected— these 
lointa have never been clearly dealt with. It is 
evident from Macpherson that the fourth • joint 
stock was placed in charge of a new board cf 
‘rectors. Then it seems that tha directors in 
*hoee hands the third ‘joint stock* had been 
l*** 4 *d muat atill have remained in office for the 
winding up 0 f that concern. In that case there 
Misted, to all intents and purposes, two separate 
>«* of proprietors, and two separate courts of 
•rectors, under one charter. 

The .bares were transferable only on the books 
, ' * ^°mpaey, there being no other evidence 
i *’**”**• ^ further development was made 
SS when the House of Commons began 


active interference in the a flairs of the Company. 

In 1698, a new Company was given a charter 
to trade with the East Indies, but owing to 
busioess policy, the two were merged into one. 
Tbe mode of consolidation was as follows:— 

The new Company paid the Government a loan 
of £ 2,000,000 as a price for the charter. 
Tha old Company very judiciously subscribed 
£ 315,000, and outsiders subscribed £ 23,000. 

The old Co , being possessed, in the 
subscription of . . . . .. £ 315,000 

New Company . . . . £ 1,662,000 

Outsiders . . . . . . £ 23,000 

£ 2,000,000 

Old Co., in possession of £ 315,000 
Bot. more for equalizing 
interest .. .. £673,500 

„ „ £ 988,500 

hew Company . . £ 1,662,000 
Less sol 1 out to old Oo , £ 673,500 

£ 988,500 

Outsiders, as above . . ... £ 23,000 

£ 2,000,000 

The old Co , possessed in dead stock £ 330,000 
Tbe " » »• .... £ 70,000 


To equalize interest the i 
tbe old Co., . 

Old Co , ‘dead stock* . . 
Less sold to new Co., . . 

New Co., ‘dead stock’ . . 
Bot. from old Co., 


£ 400,000 

*w Co. paid 

' -- '£,130,000 
£ 330,000 
£ 130,000 

£ 200,000 

£ 70,000 
-£130,000 


£ 400,000 

Jbi, h.i, u,. w a a, „„ c„-- 

L-T? r -"- I. tk. k»nds „f 

k-rt .1 ia a , p. IM , „ 

“ P ”“ r “■> hb, Wmrf 
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America, Great Britain, Germany and France. 
Visitors to the Museum, therefore, see here not 
so much the achievements of the industrial wot Id 
as its latent power and future possibilities There 
ia also an excellent library -where there are all 
important books and periodicals relating to indus- 
try and commerce. 

An Indian visitor will of course be specially 
interested iu the exhibits of his country. It is 
intended here to give seme account of the Indian 
exhibits that I find in the Museum, 

About Ancient India, the most interesting 
exhibit, perhaps, is the model of an ancient 
Hindu- Javanese outiiggership with the follow- 
ing notes : 


"Length CO ft. Breadth 15 ft. . - 
Method of conitruction . A cage-work of timber 
»boT« a great log answering for a keel, the hold of the 
'•***• being for mod by planking inside the timbers ; and 
tho whole being so top-heavy as to make the outrigger 
essential for aafety. 

Reproduced from the friero of the great Buddhist 
tompls at Boreboeder, Java, which dates probably from 
ths 7th Century A D About 600 A. D. there was a great 
migration from Ourernt, in Ancient India, near tho 
mouths of the Indus, to the island of Java due perhaps 
V) the devastation of Upper India by Scythian tribes, and 
to the drying up ot the oountry.” 


From *he maps illustrating the commercial area 
in different epochs of history no gather tbe 
following facts about India : 

In tho first map covering tho period till B. C* 
120, wo ere told that “there is ample evidence 
that prior to the 40th Century B. C , there was 
commerce by both land and sea-routes between 
Egypt and India, the centios of exchange being 
»t or near the head of ths Persian Gulf.” The 
carrying trade was in tbe hands of the Arabic 
I* 0 ?!#. Another trade-rc ute, rfc , between India 
»nd the Black Sea through the mountains 
north of the sources of the Upper Euphrates, and 
thence to the Aegean was also developed about 
this time. Ths second map illustrating the period 
1-0 B. C. 14 A. D. tells us that with the 
increased influence of the Audhna dynasty 
*o India the Indian sea-trade to Egypt greatly 


increased. At this time tbe Egyptian Greeks 
established direct vo) ago to India. The voyages, 
we are told, were still along the coast. Tbe uti- 
lity of the Monsoon was not jet known. In 
tbe next map illustrating the period 14 A. D.— 
110 A. D , we are told that the Audhna dynasty 
now controlled the Ganges Valley as well as the 
Western Coast and thus the richest on regions of 
India were brought into direct communication 
with the West, and the foreign trade of India was 
thereby further increased. The next map illustrat- 
ing the period 110 A. D. — 330 A. D. gives tbe 
following account of Indian commerce : “ In 
India, the whole of the southern peninsula, under 
the Audhna dynasty, is in direct communication 
with Rome, while theUpper Ganges and the Punjab 
aie subject to the Eusan dynasty descended from 
the Yuecbi driven out of Chinn two centuries 
previously. There Yuechi conquests in Northern 
India tended still further to open up trade 
with the Roman Empire by the Caspian and 
Caucasian routes, and Roman gold poured into 
all parts of India in payment for silks, spices, 
gems, and dye stuffs produced.” The map 
relating to the period 330 A. D— 450 A. D. 
informs us that India has not failed to have her 
share in the trade of the new Bynntium Empire. 
The cities of the Indus end the Ganges Valleye 
as well as the cities of Mesopotamia are in 
direct communicition with Constantinople by 
Caravan routes The next map illustrating the 
period A. D. 4 50- A. D. 632 .ndicates that the 




banc invasion. The Gupta Empire is engaged 
in a death struggle with the Iluns The whole 
Indus Valley is controlled by the savages, « n i the 
aggressed native population is getting ready for 
tbe great migration tu Java and tbe establish- 
ment of the Buddhist kingdom theie The map 
relating to the period A. D 632— A. D. 740 eaya 
that in this period these Aeiatic States are 
more wealth, and powerful than any of thei- 
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ration*, votive offering*, statuaries, etc , both id 
Egypt and Meesopotamia), Calamus (imported by 
Egyptians for medicinal purposes), cumin seed, 
eeasame and stasame oil (“in general cultiva- 
tion among the ancient Hindus) imported by the 
Romans probably from the Indus Valley by 
way of the Red Sea ”), cinnamon, silver, gold, 
iron to forms of ores, cast-iron and wrought- 
iron ("one of the earliest records of the use of 
iron is in 480 B. C, when the Indian troops in 
Darius’ army invading Oreece had arrows and 
spears - tipped with iron."), cotton piece goods 
( *f prior to the 15th Century, the Phceoecisns 
had built up a regular trade of importing cot- 
ton piece-goods from India" ), and te?k-frood 
(“it has been discovered in the Telloh rums 
on the lower Eurphrates indicating that it was 
imported to that place from Western India pnoi 
to the 40th Century B.C."). 

Coming now to the modern times, we find id 
Museum, exhibits of varieties of Indian agricul- 
tural products, agricultural implements, vehicles 
of transportation, and dwelling houses. I may 
add by way of parantLesis here that exhibits 
of dwell, ng houses are very poor and not at all 
Wpwaentathe Then there are exhibits of silk- 
worm, cocoons and raw silk from Maldab, Midna- 
TW * Surdah, Bogra, Dacca, Bhagulpur, Balawit*, 
Ruagpur, Hooghly, Murahidabad, Gaja, Buxa, 
Gantoao, Ratnsgiri, Maubhoom, Birbboom, 
Hy, Khandesh, Lohnrdagga, and Ouah dis- 
^>>ts. 1 may *dd here, again, that in the came 
*1 there are cocoons and raw silks from 
Japan, Italy, and France. So that 
Indian suitor may easily get a comparative 
of these products of his country. There is 
a very extensive collection of crude drugs used in 
oar indigenous medical system. One part of the 
* “ D motion has been devoted to the exhibits 
* ” r,ou * musical in«tumenta. There is a very 
Rood Collection of dye-.tnffs produced in various 
P*rta of India. There are different varieties of 


cotton from Dharwar, Sind, Chittagong, Houghin- 
ghaut, Dhollerab, Pallanpur, Ahmedabad, Khan- 
desh, Tinneveli, Kutch, Berar, Coc-mpta, and 
Broach. Gums from Calcutta, Guya, Madras, 
Bsroda, North-West Proviuces, Indore, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Mirjspur are found here. Varie- 
ties of lac and its products (shellac, button, and dye) 
from Mnjapur, Jubbalpur, and Bombay are also 
here There is a circular giving a picture and 
natural history of the lac insect as it is found in 


The most interesting part of the Indian exhibits 
is, perhaps, that devoted to useful minerals. Here 
you find different vaiieties of clay used in pottery 
and other purposes from Dhutiah (Bundelkhand), 
Sadigeri (North Arcot), Pattan (Guzerat), Madras, 
Patchio (Bundlekhand), Canara, Mangalore, Rai- 
pur (Central Province), Viziansgram, and Ban- 
galore. Here jou find powdered mica (ready for 
mixing with lime for ornamental plastei) from 
Lahore , sulphur from Rangoon, gold sand from 
Purneah (Cbota Nsgapur), Ramghery (Mysore) 
and Cutluck tributary metals. There are erode 
arsenic from Madras, tourmaline from Nellore 
(Madras), rough gaoeta from Ruby Ri ver(M) sore) 
ana Vimnagrem, ruby sand from Travancore, 
corundum from Mysore and Madras, laterite 
from Travancore, kunkur from Nellore and 
South Arcot, white earth from Purneah, powder- 
vd marble from Pattan (Guzerat) and graphite 
from Trivandrum and Almorah. Here yon find 
coal from Uarwar (Central Provinces) and Ra). 
“V ^ rom Darjeeling ; magnetic 

■«n sand from North-East Assam, Arehenaput 
^.llore) Santghur T,1uk (North Arcot), Congi- 
I kotks, i *nd Travancore. There are 
-gieuc iron ore from Madras, Assam, P !pu " 
geron (Cent rial Provinces), Mysore , nd M#1 £ 

gnt«afrem Kaogra, H.zanbugb Upper Si'd i 
CThnls V. . . upper femd and 

M.L vT ir "'™" K " b " Jd> ™.,, 

1 .Dd Shibshs^er 
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of role of thumb methods, liis cultivated intelligence 
and even hi 3 gentlemanly bearing will make 
him a much more valuable man to his employers 
than those who have not had his educational 
advantages. 

Much of the enormous recent commercial 
development of the United States and of Germany 
is doe to the thorough exploitation by manufac- 
turers and capitalists of the college-trained man ; 
while a certain backwardness which may be 
observed in some British industries may be traced 
to the fondness, on the part of many firms, for the 
so-called « practical " man, who has made 
his way up from the ranks, without having had 
the chance of a thorough technical education, and 
who, though ofton very successful, might have 
been still more so if his employers, seeing his 
ability, had given him a chance of attending a 
proper school. 

One other point iD connection with technical 
education Is of the greatest importance The 
impression one gains in the technical col- 
leges is that nearly all the students are 
the eons of people of very moderate 
rcMn ?l, . Vet ^ fc», T 'iT any, 6f them appear to 
belong to the families of the wealthy manufac- 
turers, whose sons should be training themselves 
to be officers in the industrial army. How are 
°ur Indian r» pi taints educating their boys? 
Wealth ie a stewardship, and the accumulation of 
gre ' t fortnne3 in individual hands can only be 
excused on the ground of important services 
Nndered to the country by those holding them. 

• The eons of a rich man ,« in duty bound to 
prepare themselves, by every means in their 
r > ** r ’ ^ or future administration of their 
•athcr'a wealth ; learning how to use it to increase 
e P ro *P«Hty and happiness of their fellow men. 
j n> * B * n the future will draw a large 

me from agriculture! sources should, in 
g r *' 1 rtc dy agriculture thoroughly and ecienti- 
7. and devote hi* life to the agricultural 


development, not only of his own estates, but 
also of the surrrounding eountiy. The son of 
a manufacturer should prepare himself for his 
life’s work by a thorough course in Mechanical 
Engineering or in industrial chemistry, if he 
cannot find a school or college giving a course 
in the special line of industry to which he will 
afterwards have to devote his energies. How 
many captains of industry have seen, in their 
old age, the business to which they have devoted 
the years of their manhood crumble to ruin, 
because they have Lot properly trained their sons 
to succeed them. 


Although something has been done, the position 
of science-teaching, in the Bombay Presidency at 
least, cannot be regarded as at all satisfactory. 
It will be agreed that there are few countries in 
which a general d)ffusion of the knowledge of the 
methods of modern tcieDce is eo greatly needed as 
it is in India. 


ane conquests oi science d. llll8 tnB pass c ,„. 
*"» '•••• S—n ». practically . 

to tbe nature of the uni. era . . nd the mothoJa 
of-™.ti»n. 

.. I, ,cucb«I , viJtoc> rt|ci 
I..rdl, b, coDtro.ertod. W. lb , g „ w ,„ 
«»3 «nob.ri.h 

•b. bop. tb.t, , b . hum .„ „ c> 

STlf'T J » b *." i ” i ”S* -Ini ». can 

tinued ™ E '' Pr°g cession .ball b. con- 

iinueo, man woiking together willi ; .. • 

great and continual effort of creation. ^ 

like India t ‘ intensely religious country 

ancestors, through alo^aLd' ** ,r " * d . by youc 
developed into a ritual or cWmeT®' Th*“ 
observation of the la WS '"?“*• Th «r 

rnlee, havir g the sanction nf Vor**' 01 * bas led to 
disposal of the dead. Thei/anclfnf"' “ 5° tfce 
>n Eugenies, the eeience of bun^ hZ"”" 118 

' spite of abuses, has bad 
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N't' influenced by the turn of nff.ii* in India, 
by amending the Dealers’ Licence* Art, 
giving the tight of appeal to the Supreme C.»uit 
J*hera renewal* of licence* nrenfuad, by modify 
Ing the law witting to the £ 3 animal tax upon 
ex indentured Indiana to the extent of empower 
»ng magistrate* to line their discretion in the mat 
ter of exempting women wh i me too ol 1 or too 
to pay it ; and by cancelling the ItcguUlnm 
excluding Indian children alfve the age of 14 
years from Govenimeiit School*, the Transvaal 
Government seem quite oblivious of reeling in tin* 
country, or, at any rate, impervious to it The 
latest scandal, in deporting to India 60 pnssive 
retiHers who are mostly born or domiciled in 
•south Africa, is, however, too gio*s to be tightly 
t«*sed over by the people of India It will be 
strange |f a cry of angardoe* not img thioughout 
elind, and a gum dete-minatmn ariso that 
reatment of this I ind must piomptly ceu.o It 
>s quite clear that the Transvaal Government are 
desirous uf attacking the passive kmIsib through 
their natural anxiety on b*half of tl.nr families 
An attempt is being made to strike at the iren 
through the women and chit Iren More than that, 
e authorities are ondeavouung to crush the 
movement by departing ,11 tl nse who are tod.y 
"r 7“? ront of the battle The pretext, of 
»c ,*?’ ** that nlCn c,,nnot ho identified, and 

are'- c n P PP ' ,rentl > P rQ halted immigrant*, they 
; ®. gh i‘y removed fiom the Colon} But this 
" sneer hypocrisy, forcveiy one of the men con- 
fart m identified himself to the satis 

and i. .c r ly ' mRn } T" 1 ® •> number of times) 
concern a ^7® pe ’ ftLtl J we!t known to those 

“zr.r"i " tho "8 h ■" «>* 

.noth llr * hotn on domiciled in N.tnl ot 

« S-Ml. Ainu,, ,hn, „,„ rth .. 
never 1 ® despatched to India, where they have 

•ml tbSim ^ ’ h T ,1 " J ’ 

8 '““frailty of the whole procedure is 
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obvious, for the Transvaal Government make no 
provision whatever for the families of tho depor- 
tees, either by way of maintenance in the Trans- 
vaal or by arranging for them to accompany their 
natural protector*. The-e men will arrive hero 
shortly, and what is to l>« done with them l Plain- 
\y, they mart become the guests of the nation. 
They have suffered and sacrificed for Indiabeyo-id 
a douh', and Ind it's voice must bo raised in no 
uncertain tone on their behalf And they must bo 
sent b»ck tc lake tl.nr part anew in tho struggle 
a* they desire -o.l, ll is d.ffimiH t0 absolve tho 
Impend Government of tho responsibility for 
thtoo deportations Tii By have been culpably necli- 
gent and indifferent They hav e been fullj aware 
that the depot tat, i. ns can only take place because 

P t ' 1 * 7 rll ‘r re , r " i ; rc '' b * ■ '««>*» power, 

I ottugal Nevei their™, inster.il of interferirir to 
prevent the .11 us.ga of It rltl ,l, subisebt by an 

* | p0 ** r j ?* ' n ° f e ‘' ery re P rf, *' >n bition, 
they have deliberately u-sented to this abuse of 
justice on the ground that.f is better for these 
people to be sent f, India than backward* and 
forwards nr, oss the l,orJer_sp patently the feeling. 

d t« ;r i ln i 1,,n, .r ,,nt con *idered— 
and it was distinctly den, cl that any man born or 
domiciled in South Africa was sent to India. i„. 
deed I remember that, during tho lievtingofan 
appeal case in Breton,, the Transvaal Supreme 
Court was so mcridiiloiiH a* to the posH,bihty of de- 
porting Transvaal born Indians, that it refused to 
argue what appeared to ba a wildly hypotheti- 
cal case Tho Transvaal Government hw come 
very near to pe, pirating a pa, ticnla, ly f n,17l* 

Laud upon the Impenal authority inVa^d 

Sav ! » S ‘SsS 

eession of the Transvna Pailmmenf Tk. T 
vaal Parliament is now in session" V. r t Trs ?"- 
formed tint there is no intention J nD1 
«"> l-ll— question b.r„,. u.“ri 0 ,f'r'7 *"> 
meet* next October This „ U „ 

,...h ,„j , ; « »r fc'—h „i 

c - !.Sr 8 ™T, 

raoy never again be repeated, de P ort »tion 8 
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therefore continue* what i* called his iron policy 
of stamping out the enemies of autocracy! Alas 
for autocracy ! naif it rouhl ever stomp out ideas 
of Freedom raging in the bren«fc of the mas-ws 
But perchance the time is still at some distance 
when autocracy may be superseded by a really 
genuine constitutional monarchy suited to the 
environments of the people and the present state 
cf civilisation Meanwhile, it ia sad t> notice the 
fate of free governed Finland Helsingfors is 
torn to detraction because the forces of auto- 
cracy are o7Cipaweriiig the freedom loving Final 
Alas for Finland 1 It ia to be soon subjected to 
the fate of Poland l Only military operntn.ni «ie 
still to the fore by way of fiesh strategic 
railways in Siberia Turkey ia busy still over 
hauling the ancient Hatnedian regime though 
the latest accounts of the reformed party are 
somewhat disappointing The civil adminii 
trstion, notably that of j ivtice, is scarcely better 
than before. Asiatic Turkey, too, is no better 
Indeed, it is a vexed problem whether the 
wormed party will in the long run be able to 
make it a model province. Perhaps, in the near 
future, the rivalry of foreign railway mleieits 
may lead to a partition, specially of the Yemen 
territory in Arabia Italy is quietly strengthening 
her navy and the Balkan States are busy serious 
ly contemplating how best to secure internal pence 
and progress. It Is a sign of the times bow 
all the frisngular interests concerned are engaged 
! n diplomatic poutparlers which might eventually 
lead to a scheme for their own conservation of 
progress and quietude. We wish them success. 
The eternal “ Eastern question,” which has vexed 
Europe for a century will then beset at rest 


Unhappy Persia ! The Mejless seems to be 
consumed with ardent patriotism which, however 
admirable , e . , s hardly of a klr ,d lo brmgan 
end to intei Iin! sq'oabhlei about public finance 
and extern il rnnflict with Russia That asseinb- 
y cannot jtt make up its mind to raise a 
oreign lam or h«lf a million sterling on well 
assured eeeimu It dreads lest such security 
»y enable the lei ding poweia to sit tight oo 
e country. Above ill, the anti Russian feeling, 
not unnatural, runs high But it is much to be 

isned the MejUt’t will be practical It is 
opeleas to expect to get the needed fun Js by 
,, l61n {'. >n internal loan. The sooner it accepts 
e offers of the British and the Russian, the 
er. For, with the aid of 6uch alone it can, 


in the first in«Urie, secure internal nnler which 
ha* been gieatly disturbed. The renewal of the 
Anglo Itu>->inn Convention u approaching fast. 
The three years will soon expire. It is to bo 
hoped it mnv lead to a better state of feeling 
among th» Melhv* ; otberwiro it is to he feared 
Persia will suffer much. 




Lastly, they me enacting a new dnvma at 
Lhviwa which is full of portents. China, of 
course, has now fi.mly an 1 fully es till i died it* 
anuent atixiraintj over the land This ha* greatly 
sexed the pacific soul* of the R*m«s But the 
Lotras seem to f.-rget that it wo* owing to the 
disuse cf the suzerain authority which enabled 
them to do a< they pleased in Thibet. They 
must not complain if a strong military govern- 
ment, net-deu to keep them from intriguing with 
foreign poweis, not q-nt a friendly to China, has 
been established The British or the Russian, 
had tiny occupied Thibet, might have done the 
same, aje, ought Imve been stronger every way 
than the mil, 1 Chinese l n point of establishing 
law nnd o.der the Chmese have jet a great 
deal to learn from the Western Power*. The 
Thibetans may thsnk their star* that they 
are not in the gup of any of the great 
foreign poweia who know how to keen law 

lb Th ! E ' l V fr ° m rek{n 1 counting 

the attitude and conduct of the deposed Dalai 
Lama plainly tells us that the Chinese, as the 
<fe facto rule, a of Thibet, have taken exactly the 
course which the British or the Russian, would 
* ° «n*r*nHent power could tolerate 
the conduct injpa.ted to this fugitive head of the 
Rudd uats The Chinese have never been known 
° the lsn‘ P^secution. Bo long 

ae the Lamas confine themselves to their ecclesi- 

f.omthTch"* T T* elpeCt seventy 
1,16 Ch ' nM0 - But when their head and 

must exnectl ^ their '«>«» they 
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operation for a comm in end, unity is protiled 
between 0 xl An 1 other *elvc* Three k!\« are 
free, indepen lent uln* into th>* ptitacy cf 
whose Conn lousr.e-s et in G>1 r >nnot ert* r Now, 
the difficulty in nueh a conception i* tin* If 
independence is invari ib'e, eo-cpi ration for a mu 
won end implies a neoe-siry ile'»m n alien to nit 
in particular mod**, and never allow* opf-i-iimn. 
tl>eti it i* not re'll in lepondeneo If it i* **|.I tint 
the independent e of the a<*lf i> onli n-litite ml 
pendence, then tha need foi li<>] etdmliiig lim 
oelf from the pmac) of the individual mm «« 
net.* ahould he intelligibly ixfl.tnrd In do I 
eence of any mil, explanation ne i inn it *< • 1 1 
that the *ilf h*« rep-uat» tain. nn I reilitt If 
Cod’* con*< iousneaa is a imitti d to mluh t|, .«. 

creUcf the indtvnlnil con* i iii*n»*s, then the 
Monism of thn Indiin Sige lei mm ii .hli-lu 1 
IV. liin l«ai winds up hi* hook with slim l ■ < 
POMtiint rf the phlhwophlfH of P lnn , u |l|l\ id 
hpain in the 19th C.ntuiv and the Met*) him 1 
Pnycholtglrul mm) K>ln~i1 developin' m* of o tr 
timo. \\« are cf opinion that the bo k i» nn 
impoit n t cm tn hu>t it to plul « pi n >1 hiei ituie 
It contains much valuibletnfort istion which eu it 
•Indent of Phil wophy ought to kn i>» The di* 
*u«rion» are cleir, vigorous, and . ith In m npim 
of the theol .pit. I pie.lil * turns of out mul. ii m 1 

J«ave nothing to he desired We heat .It re 

tnendth.ibooktOAlleaineat aliid*iit» of I’l ili*-sipln 


Around Afghanistan tty \I«j.. r 

. If’lrt O t>ref't~ by }/ <„r,rj*, I*., ,„•* 
Translated from the French by / h Aaiiertou 
(5<r Italic /’if mm. awl Sms ll> ti net) 

. The title a! Major de I,uo~U-h berk, though 
Jtriaiy correct, is eomewhat misleading The 
art "** re,,,l > ik. tiling what t vet to .t> with 

Atghaniatin, in .vhich its autlioi ■ nly set fan* ■> 
It* ' f, CKBIOn fur R few minutes duniig Ins tint els 
Wthe record of n journey rounl the Ugh m 
forh**M ^ ,ltr y '". to Afghmi'hir itself lining 
r u ‘ ,, ‘ n . *t whs Major de LacoBte'n endeavom to 
r. ee ^ v lo fhe country us possible Slatting 

l;7h T n 0,1 A P nl 15th - 1906 in.piny 

he » Frenr1 ' oU,c ‘’ r i C .plain Cooelme, 

ne went by road tin Meshed to Askhabad wbe.e 
ejnned the Transcaspian rulway along which 
lan P I tcrnlll >^. Andijan At Margin 

l. . e ® r _Audijan, a third Frenchman M 7,\ 
the t I 0, T l lh * f‘ nlt y r ‘ om AuJij in onwaids, 
p . l0lLU * t P a,t °f tho joumej began but the 
iwwere safely crossed and China was entered 


tlini.gl. the fink 1’,.-., l.',0fi.) f r< t high. At Var- 
tan I, the fin tl 1st point ten he I in China, Cap- 
tain Escime I -ft for l"iain.o fits two rontpAniunt 
went <m across the Karikornm through lWmt 
♦ten higher than the ft. ik Pas* into little Tibet 
and Kashmir win te liny re.chnl civilizitiun once 
n>i.re At lltws|{ipdi, tin t lej lirr.l the r.ulirat to 
wl.uhtl.) k M t with tl a r* c ptioi, of a diversion 
to Ki 1 1', us f n a- t lillt.l lake them. At Nushki 
in l’i mhi-tiii lh. > lil | erf, me to leave it. 
Prom tl.ii.i. thru 101.1 Lark lo Mcel ed lav across 

U “ f " and Sristui. Me.hed 

Itas ir , 1 ,. I .1. J mu <rt :rt I., 1907 , the j .nr- 
"v i» in I \f.nn i-i in l ting tdl...it nine month* 
ni il a h ilf to i nn. 1 1< le 

M Is.gi.s his prtf.re to the book sats 
thst Major de |. . Ste i- eoinitlili g more thin ft 
ilsimg .1 1 1 1 .lit tun. lie, |,o tsa prnrtruting 
oiisriti i will . |III||S.I will, Mirrco and witli 
pnieriUi Wl.dg. II. gss on toa.y that not 
satisfied will, nhw 1 1 ii g tin tint ii rnl hearing and 
*-J ei t of |s* i ks the ,1 ituUr and IWCC of peo- 
ples, he "t mile I tl . pie.il,,,,, ,„|I uen( .„ %; 

.e-ri-ite p.„„ r ti„ , ; „ ir , r „ n 
lute nund tin leniial m-i.s or Ann, n< welt ax 
the tn. an* tint thee, n it tint s employ in order to 
ensmetluir isrenil.nt lh- rcid.rhw the inate- 
iials fin jilgmg the ,ml, 0 f nations Jn 

the hook liel.iie him It i-rtainlj r« cl,’ Major 
<la l.i.oM-as a, ...tiepnl Hat, Her, eliCll fill i„ C ir- 

^ ,Kt W ««II d imp tho CO II ruga of 

ordinuypers n. Ho. Una „ all Jt .« the tvo.lc 
or * Bn,, who was aittoiis to tover 8 , lc h g rounil 

as rpuiklt as ,me„l.|„ «, d to do „ .uUm 

Of atuily if l he politK.il prohleiLH which inaku tho 
, * “ f . Hl '°' "’toi.si to nil Undents of Aria- 

i ?l;;f t. *r ; »• « 

- J r; 

II» hook wwipuhrlvf, cnfmi tr rl P l . ,,p ' J, ‘ ! ' n< '“. 

eggcrations l’.w-iblt it U " kt, 'f pmise and tx- 

•T™ In t r 

done 1.., woik adeouitelv hut . i A 1 Ht ’. rSO, ‘ l,,,a 
for English rrodeis, heights and d,^ 

1- ...... m n.L„C it “w °"1' 1 

-.III -Wl.il. lm.1. illus.r. 1 ^ ... ly p! '* 

" ■“ ".I. ,t 
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i( there hid been no chance of its proving in any c_ 0 . 
effective I should still hire proposed it because I think 
it is necessary fur us non to mark in a formal and res- 
ponsible manner our resentment at the treatment meted 
oat to os by the South African Colonies and not to take 
that treatment entirely Ijing down. At the same time I 
recognise that tha problem by which we are confronted 
Is one of enormous difficulty and that while threats of 
reprisals might go some way, our main, indeed our real 
reliance, must continue to be upon a constant appeal to 
those immutable principles of justice and humanity 
which alone can form tho enduring foundations of a 
great empire. 

1.NDUN3 1 Ml THU KUP1BI. 

Behind all the grievances of which I hare spoken to- 
day three questions of tital importance emerge to view 
First, what 11 the ststue of us Indians in thia Empire 4 
Secondly, what is the extent of the responsibility which 
lies ou the Imperial Government to eusure to us just 
and humane and gradually even equal treatment in this 
Empire f And, thirdly, how far are the self-governing 
members of Uus Empire bound by its cardinal pnnci 
pics r Are they to participate in it* privileges only and 
nut U bear their share of lU disadvantages 4 My L-rd, 
, ** b“t for me to frame replies to these questions— it is 
lor the Imperial and Colonial statesman to do that. Cut 
I must say this, that they are bound to afford food for 
grave reflection throughout this country. I think I am 
stating the plain truth when I say no aiagle question uf 
our tune has evoktd more bitter feelings throughout 
«Mis~I«liin in the presence of which the best fnende 
of British rule have had to remain belpleae-than the 
• continued 31 treatment of Indiana in South Africa. 

Indian Immigration in the Straits. I 

_ The annual report on Indian Immigration in the 
waktn Settlement for the year Upstates that the 
total number of immigrants m as -H>, 117, considerably 
i *“ ,,th " »< the previous year- «• •*---- 
■Utut* immigrants, lie , 


**3lk2Stj The number of deck tickets at reduced 
iTt," V . , t,Ut . aU ’ immigrant. proceeding to the 

,V. . toU , Uod only about 3,000. On estates in 

the Colons the death-rate was 4 57 per ceuh, the 
highe.1 being 11 p«r rent, at Uila Kmwan. The figures 
, * d. it.net improvement on previoue year* 
• ®*„'* 1 * IWH, which seems to have been 

l Wlbt - lielurn. from .astern estate. 
Percent”® I*®. coo !‘f* 8"* * death-rate of 5 2 
*!. .T^h would be reduced to 32 if it were 
t£ * r * U *» B “ k “ *“*•» -here 

v. « * great Lm prove incut in the aecood- 

An these estates with one eirepticn 
about lull* p,U1 *" net loss from desertion was 
boa ft. * P® r rent. The Superintendent of Immigra- 
lastenj ^ t '.k^“J' Dg . w U ?° ar through Ran game. 

" ‘“rough the Immigration Department, 
irj^i eoUeeted be the Department to tailed 
yrek* J,c rea** °* the figure* for the lw« pre- 


Passivc Eesistance in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Abdool Rahman, the Secretary of the Indian 
Association, Potchefstroom, m Transvaal, was sent- 
enced to 10 days’ imprisonment. Before going to gaol 
he wrote to the Potche/slroom Budget.—* Sir,-— 
Before this letter appears in your columns I believe 
the Court might have imposed the penalty of the Asiatic 
Act upon mo for having traded without a licence, and 
whatever that sentence will be I Bhall gladly submit to 
it, as roy conscience tells me that my proper place 
to-day is at His Majesty's Boarding House and not at 
home enjoying its happiness, while my fellow-country- 
me “.“ 8 * ln 6* n0 S ,D prison 

) sent to prison, I shall be leaving all that is 
—my three little children, who solely depend 
— — . — t I have the consolation that if the King, to 
whom I am faithful, bis forsaken us, still God, the AI- 
mighty, will see that right is right 
“ It is not a question that I have traded without a 
licence, it is a question of whether I believe the Asistia 
Law to be unjust If I had submitted to the Law my 
countrymen would not hiTe been satisfied, because I was 
the first one to denounce that Act 




“Let 1 




personal battles but those of India.” 

Indian Colony at Oxford. 

Tbs Indian Colony at Oxford is steadily growing 
There are Marly 10 Indian students at tbe University 
"?-• , l ,th 0D0 elc ®ptioo, *U ths Indian students now 
nt Oxfoid are going up for their ordinary IB A., decree. 
Pundit Prabhu Dutt Shs.tr. hat mined the University 
as a research student with a view to obtainioc the B 
Oxford 1 4 t H D h C "~ > f >U ‘ b,lne Ptf-SnaMl* degrees at 
Oxford He has also joined Manchester College 
(lorecraity^as aaludeotin Theology and Philosophy! 


thev a JL* l0dl “* History and Law for 

THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Helots within the Empire ■ How they are Treated. 

By U. a L. Polsk, Editor “ Oynn.on- 

Tbis book is the first extended and aulhonlative des- 
cription of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, Urn 
treatment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
coloniiti, and their many grievances. Tbe First Part 
..devoted to .detailed examination of the d.aabiLtie. 
" ndians in Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colory, Urn Cap* Colony, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Fortuguere Province of Moxambiqu*. Part If. entitled 
” A Tragedy of Empire,” describes ths terrible struggle 
•f the last thro. year, m the Trao.vnal, and contain. 
“ »Fpesl to the people cf India. To these are added a 
number of valuable appendices. 

Pure Be. 1. To Sub.cnbere of the - Renew.” At. 12 . 

O. a. nates an a co, esplanade^ madras. 
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The Future of Mathematics. 

A very suggestive and useful article appears 
in tbe Moniet for January, 1910, frou tlie pen of 
H. Poincare, on the future of Mathematics The 
writer, afier dwelling on the importance of pur- 
suing Mathematical studies for their own sake, 
instead of waiting for orders form Physicists or 
such like, proceeds to give his opinion as to the 
directions in which progress could be made. 

In Arithmetic, the progress has been much 
slower than in Algehra and Analysis, and this is 
because tbs feeling of continuity is a precious 
guide which the Arithmetician lacks , each whole 
number is separated from the others and each 
of them is a sort of exception , so it is that gener- 
al theorems ate rarer in the theory of numbers 
The writer suggests that the best way for 
Arithmetic to progress is to seek to model itself 
upon Algebra and Analysis For instance, the 
writer says The first example that comes to 
®y mind is the theory of Congruences where is 
found a pei feet parallelism to the theory of 
Algebraic equations. Surely we shall succeed in 
completing this parallelism, which roust hold for 
instance between the theoiy of Algebraic curves 
and that of Congruences with two variables. And 
w hen the problem relating to Congruences with 
several variables shall be slowed, this will be a 
first step forward the solution of many questions 
of indeterminate Analysis" 

As regards Algebra, tbe writer say a — 

bomto. 0 ' A, *'' br » lc equations w.U .till long 
StaSS Geometers ; numerous and ver? 

«e*a .AY, 8 “• ,® lde * Whence it may ho attached We 

find the inter.*,! P °"' bI ? combinations ; it remain, to 
• ueh and combinations, those which satisfy 

«ftaaetcra,„ 1 t* a 5°"? lt ‘ 0n Thus will bo formed a sort 
«o»Wr ^hnlI A J J, '* Vfh<!re tbe unknowns w,)l no 
, t n ; mh8 "' b “ t Polynomials This time 
to11owins' hr rt' ,h ' Ch T Wl11 I " odcl 'tacit °P l ' n Arithmetic, 
b, 'CKrtlpolyq e om!'.‘l I wTk 0f t!le whole number to the 
- or to 1118 mt . eg - 
37 


In the domain of Geometry, much work re- 
mains to be accomplished regarding Geometry of 
more than thiee dimensions, which is quanti- 
tative as well as qualitative. Mon. II. Poincare 
says of this : 


There is a science called An alyats Sit us ami which 
has for its object the study of the positional relations 
of the different elements of a figure, apart from their 
aizca This Geometry is purely qualitative ; its thcorema 
would remain true if the figures, instead of being Meet, 
were roughly imitated bv a child. We may also mako 
an Analysts Situs of more thin three dimention*. 
The importance of A natysia Situs is enormous and 
cannot be too much emphasized , the advantage obtain- 
ed from it by Riemann, one of its chief creators would 
suffice to .prove this We must achieve its complete 
> shall have 


hyperspace and tupplen 


gher spacea , then v 
will enable t 


eally 


Cantomm is again a branch of Mathematics 
in which development might well be expected. 
Cantor introduced into science a new way of 
considering mathematical infinity One of the 
characteristic traits of Cantomm is that in place 
of going up to the general by building up con- 
stiuctions more and more complicated and defin- 
ing by construction, it starts from the genua 
aupremum and defines only, ns the scholastics 
would have said, per genus proxtmum et differ- 
entiam speexfieam Many paradoxes have been 
encountered as also certain apparent contradic- 
tions for which remedies should be sought for 
The important thing, „ never to introduce 

entities not completely definable in a finite num- 
ber of words 


zvooiiE the investigation of 




ucrate the a 


writer observes — 

ElfovU have been made to eon 

ZT^‘T« 0r ' eMhlidea ' Wb ' Ch 88 ™ •* founda- 
tion to the different theor.es of Mathematics Pro 
WHilbeithasobtamedthe most bnll,a nt r ,J )u 

n . em. at first that th„ domam , vou , d bo 
tncted and there would be nothing more to d/ t, 

will be many ways of classifying »u . - ° 

always finds something to do, and e ’. ch few T" 
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India’s Foreign Trade. 

The following is a sammiry of the tallies of tho imports and exports for all India for the first 
eleten months of the present official jear, from 1st Apiil, 1909 to 28th February, 1910, aa compared 


Articles ot food and drink, eto 

Metals »d3 manufactures ot hardware and cutlery, machin- 
ery, mill-work and railway plant and rollmg-atoek, 
copper, iron and steel, and other metals, etc , etc. 
Chemicals, drugs, mBdicioes, narcotics and dyeing and 
tanning materials, etc. ... 

Oils— 

Mineral 

Other oils ... 

Haw materials and manufactured articles, coal, coke, precious 
stones and pearls unset, silk, wood, eta. 

Articles msnutsetured and partly manufactured — 

Cotton yam 
Cotton pieca-gooda 

Otter Articles— 


Gold 

Silver ... ... 

Government Stores 
Do. Treasures 


Extorts— 

Foreign mercbandiso exported 
Indian merchandise exported— 

Animals, living 

Articles of food snd drink, etc , etc 
Metals and manufactures of — 

Manganese ore 
Other articles .. 

^ Chemicals, drugs, saltpetre, opium, tobacco, indigo, etc. 

Mineral (including wax) 

Vegetable and other oils 

Haw materials snd unman ufsctnrcd articles Cost and 
cole, jute, cotton, hides, etc , ulk, wood, Urobor, wool, 
«tc^ etc. 

Articles manufactured and partly manufactured— 

Cotton yarn ... . 

Cotton piece-goods . . . 

-ottoa other menufsetures 


1907-03. 

Rs 

40,16,113 

13,63,07,768 

1908-00. 

Rs. 

29,63,470 

18,10,41,800 

27,21,76,937 

27,63,8.1,759 

3,27,64,233 

2,97,91,338 

292,31,748 

48,25,164 

3, 49, b2, 460 
22,87,293 

4,39.63,5)3 

4,37,16,701 

3,33,09,798 

38.14,93,874 

3,43,47,701 

29,68,60,017 

2218,68,097 

21,60,72,749 

1,18,00.49,077 

19,09,67,046 

10,74,06,967 

5,97,01,767 

9,46,40,680 

1,11,69,47,358 

7,65,76,114 

13,62,01,939 

7,08,46,567 

11,23,146 

.,63,27,66,042 

1,40,36,04,124 


i apparel, coir, bidos, skins, lac, ete., etc. 
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The maintenance of nbsolule equity as the 
found it ion of British iule was its first duty But 
besides holding the balvnce evenly between viried 
and ever conflicting interests it had to keep in 
view educational and political weight The toeie 
fact thit certain sections weie more advnnced 
in whit is called English education would, under 
the eireu instances of the country, hive been a 
poor reason for throwing the weight on their side 
or so extending the franchise as to include, with- 
out ad lition&l giound*, inferior educational tests. 
The limiiation of the franchise within leasonahle 
bounds was, therefoie, a necessity Whether the 
limit is not in some mstan.es too narrow is ft 
subject for future consideration In spite of the 
difficulties under which they laboured, it must 
bo admitted in all fan ness, the Government of 
loha h, vo turned out , pleclJ of work Wll]) 

which they have every icitscn to be sitisfied. 
The regulations are not ide.lly pci feet, some of 
»be provisions indeed fall shoit of the object 
aimed, at, otheia inspire iuis g ,vtng. But taken 
broadly they represent a distinct and reuiaikable 
development in the al D „ u , strl t lon of th , count(v 
The opportunities they aff.rd for the expre’s 
of public opinion on the measure of 
Government are themselves a 0 f lm . 

mens* value. f or the thoughtful, sober and 
honest views of the representatives of the people, 
Whe '' do not exercise a cotrolhng 
news on Executive or Administrative action., can 

„ *“ u ’*" 

P» « ot or the conduct „f officer. 

n»r»ir ..art, 

of th. people , h „ , fc . y lhoulJ „„„ 

JT“ ’""' h “W — th. r „„n. 

*’ i i»j acd some conception of the duties 


of citizenship. Without these two conditions to 
s*art with, it would hardly be possible to hope for 
much good. If there is any real wish to make 
the reforms a true success, the cavilling spirit 
will have to be abandoned, and a more sober 
view taken of the realities of British rule, with s 
more measured estimate of Indian political and 
economic progress The necessity for approximat- 
ing such an estimate to the actual conditions of 
the country does not seem to he confined to 
Iud.a, its consideration is equally necessary in 
England 

It is futile, howorer, to suppose that the new 
ay.tem would either .11,, th , . 
li»te feeling. thet ere irreconeilieble Nor do its 
anthem d,I„d, tb.ms.I,., „,th lh „ h 

The, ml, f„, , h , .no,..* of their cnd,„„„, on 
the genentl good seme .ml loyalty of th. p,„pi. 
In this preb.bl, the, , r . not mistaken, fn, th. 

inteie.ted the peef.] development o! 
■b. cnntr,. „»d th. m.„it,„. n e, of I„ „„| 
order ..sent,. I ,» „ rj ^ 

..longer thnn ,n, ether. Tb, b ,„ 

without exception, P re„oune,d then*!*. mph „ 
tivell, in tumor of the principle, „„ which 
e„ tU o eel. „ founded The g„„ 
the leisure! classes, the men o' cnltm . • , 

.11 ee.1. a . cnituie — in fact, 

who been . Met. ,h„e Country-, pmgm,, J 
mg* id with eppm„, „* 

-W with apprehension the prospect of 
violent attempts to upset or ? 

Government The bulk of the^” ^ 

interested u. thcr own . 

indifferent to changes in 

‘«ra CO long as the; J «*'"**"»* 
tb- fruits uf their «d„, ‘ J'"' *° tb ’ 

.... -h,eh • 

•g.ie.t oppression ,„d ’ , i™' 

elements lies the safety 0 r „ 1 ,he * e 

> l » 'awnd, th. !“’«*. - 
country ’swell being. nc ® of ‘be 
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Indian Industries- 

THEIR STUDY ABROAD. 

Tlio Indian Textile Journal writes : A 

good many years have pissed since Indian stu- 
dents hive made a custom of going abroad to 
study industrial subjects. Japan, Germany, 
England and the United States, have been the 
chief fields of study, and considering the num- 
ber of the students and the cost of their edu- 
cation, the results have, in many cases, been far 
from satisfactory. This is not so much a criti- 
que on those young men who have wasted their 
time in amusement, or worse, but rather a pro- 
test against the habit that seems to be increas- 
ing, of attempting too much and in the end, 
that is to say, when tested in employment, fail! 
ingin their industrial grip of any trade. The 
mania for passing examinations in the greatest 
number of subjects seem to have so much obs- 
cured the Indian mind tbit in the words of one 
or India's most brilliant writers, his country 
men have devoted so much time to the culti- 
vation of their memories that they have for- 
gotten to attend to their understanding. Edu 

cationists freely admit that the w.nmng of 
prizes is no proof of practical ability and also 
that excessive study during the period of 
physical growth I. li.bl. to™.. 

•"'.“7 Tbh h " b "" 

“ ll " “teer of many , Wlh 

rr 

alter hi9 College successes. 

h..„ »o-r.,.a.„ b.«„ „ a, u 

special., ed, that It take, all tb. time . 

6.™ hi. „ master th ,„ „ 

even a .ingle branch of one. Wh.t then f. tho 
u»ot attempting within the limit, of t.„ 
evtn three years to learn the d.tail, „f 

to fc.ro the manufacture otcila, >0 , p ., 

‘ ."f" ! " "™> I-"- I-o other, ^ 

Eogl.nd t, 1,„„ designing, Uock-mmi. 


colour-mixing and calico-printing in two years* 
Their only preparatory study in India had been 
drawing, not designing. In England, this know- 
ledge belongs to five different trades, to learn 
any one of which a full apprenticeship is re- 
quired. Now, although the Indian is admittedly 
superior to the English boy at memorising and 
examination work, he is notoriously inferior, as 
a craftsman or an economical manager on account 
of his lack of knowledge of detail. When the 
Indian student goes abroad to learn trades he 


uoes not a 


a ruio stay long enough : 




place to learn all he should know, and of the 

commerce pertaining to the trade, he learns little 

or nothing. What ho learns of Industrial 
operations is acquired among trained workmen 
and under conditions tbat nro often impoasiblo 

in India and should he by any chance obtain a 
position and responsibility on his return, the 
beginning of his career is likely to be marked 
by some very costly and unprofitable experi- 
ments English Mill Manager, on arriving in 
India recognise many difference, in methods of 
working that they could not hare anticipated 
With their Horn, experience,. . The difference, ' 
due to climate alone involve change, in buildings 
«■ well a, in mode, of operation. 

Btudie. abroad seem to have little relation to 
, , "’ ni " d <* men on their return 

*i ia. No profound knowledge of Ohemistiy 
is required in textile work in Indie, ,„a when 
*” enquiry or t h. 

employ er find, ,h, t he mj 

qnixm. „„re che.pl, b y con.nlting an anal,. t 
than by keeping o„, „„ lb( , M 

“* d " '» bleaching and djo work,, but. 

Ihemare eo few i„ „„„he r 

oOVr a wry limited field . . 

■p - . , 01 employment. In 

ZlT'V : " much science 

.n lnd... Vex, design^ ., don(iorre 

g s of metal are mostly made 
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Mr, Chatterjea instances the cases of sugar and 
brass and copper which it should *be profitable to 
greatly develop by the inti od action of improved 
machinery. The indigenous sugar industry in 
Koith India is dying and the fame 
of several towns in Northern India for 
the manufacture of copper and brass 
vessels has already died ont. In the case of 
hand loom, Mr. Chattel j-ia s\ys that the hand 
industry is most likely to retain its position in 
the weaving of fine aitistic fabrics and of very 
coarse cloth. He is also of opinion that the hand 
industry has the greatest chances of survival 
when it adopts the methods of the power industry 
without actual resort to power machinery. 

Uolikeis Western countries, the proper method 
of development of Indian industries, a"cordmgto 
Mr. Chatterjea, would be the establishment of 
Technical Colleges and Industual Schools simul- 
taneously with the actual starting of pioneer indus- 
tries We cannot altogether depend upon im- 
ported skilled labour, and hence Government 
Technical Colleges in India are essential 

Government must come to the help of the peo- 
ple. They should not be content with mere pro- 
vision of technical and industrial instruction 
A Director of Industries should be appointed, as 
in Madras, in every Province and Government 
should actually help nascent industries He sug- 
gests that “the pioneering of an industry, on the 
distinct understanding that the business will be 
transferred into prirate hands as soon as its 
productivity has been established, is likely to be 
loss mischievous than many other forms of State 
aidthatcan be imagined.” Mr. Chatterjea eug- 
gests that the state, as a great owner of forests, 
«n most profitably establish a factor for pulp 
®'nuf»cture. 


Swadeshi in the Madras Presidency. 

Along and inteiesting article in the Dawn and 
Dawn Society's Magazine for April, summarises 
the recent developments in Swadeshi that have 
taken place in the Madras Presidency. The writer 
says that long before the last Deepavali sales Com- 
menced, Lancashire had been experiencing the 
hardship caused by the depressed condition of 
the piece goods and yarn import trade of the 
Southern Presidancy, and ill no other part of 
India was the depression so large and so serious. 
There was a shrinkage of 56 per cent, in value in 
imported good*., while in yarn the shrinkage was 
one half Bengali enterprise in Madras is repre- 
sented by two button and comb factories in this 
Presidency Ths one started by Mr. Rajnarain 
Bose in 1906, is situated at No. 145, Tiruvattiyur 
High Road, Tondiarpet, Madras, whore eixty hands 
are at present engaged The other is the factory 
established by Messrs. Ghorebasimdar end Co , 
which employs 50 hands. Another striking deve'- 
lopment in the establishment of the Madras Glass 
Works, Limited, with a capital 0 f 4 lakhs Here 
a number of Indiana of different classes and creeds 
have been learning blowing glass from the German 
blowers The Company are now manufacturing 
soda water bottles, flooring and roofing t.les. 
They propose to manufacture rice bowls, prisma- 
tic sky light plates, India rubber tapping cups, 
telegraphic and medical etores, chimneys, lumb- 
ers Ac. There has been much progress made in 

-a Wte.lkM,, Bank a purely, 
"Wok bu collated Ik. beeny 
co-operation of the people. 
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Indian Iron. 

Presiding at the Annual Meeting of the Bengal 
Iron «nd Steel Company on March 16, Mr. W. 

X. Matlelhn said that lie had just returned from 
n two months’ visit to the proper lire. The Iron 
Works Lad suffered very much from dulness of 
trade, which he attributed to poor crops, general 
Lad trade throughout the world, and to the feel- 
ing of unrest in India, which had led to develop- 
ment of woiks of A Coven mental and mdustn >1 
nature being hell hack, and which had also 
affected to some extent the ready investment of 
English and Indian money. 

Dealing with the Collieries, he said at Mon- 
harpur, in Notu llill, they possessed one of the 
finest oro deposits in the world They wire 
easily worked, and with a minimum o! royalty, 
namely, \A. per ton lie thought there waa 
trough me there of high quality to keep the 
wirksgjlng at the present rate for the neat 600 
years, end he Was conCient that when they 
began regular work, and at the same time got 
the imptoved quality of coke from their new 
rokoottra, they w-mtl ha in a pwition to export 
Iron to Europe at a fur prvfit. 

From a trial cf 1,000 l.na of the ore • huh 
were j-v«r<l through the furnace*) tU result 
•huff el that thnr prohshla lime* lore C-Tsompli n 
when working Monharp >r or slot e woullhc 
re l 'ice. I ty acme 2%,r«uQ ton* p-r annum, wl.nh 
meant a »» ring of about two l*kl » cf rupee* in 
this one item *1 e* 

lnconehlsnn, I* raid tlat they laJrerrireJ 
Uem ,! *' lp e thatthe railway 

therdree to Mon* arpar Mali n w C u! 1 U r0l . 
pl-tM thtoogh-ttl »u vDle Wg.1, ly 5i, r 

Intcmttionl Cccerfis of Chamber* cf 
Coaarrcc. 


ing agenda 1. Reduction of fluctuations of the 
'date of Easter and vinification and simplification 
of the Gregorian Calendar. 2. Direct representa- 
tion of commerce nnd industry at official Con- 
ferences and international economic (Congress. 
3. Development of Postal Unions and the Europ- 
ean Postal Union. 4. Unification of legislation 
regarding cheques. 5. A resolution regarding the 
execution of judgments (and arbitration decisions) 
given in foreign countries. 6. The Advisability 
of all countries joining the Madrid Union Con- 
vention for the suppression of false indications of 
origin. 7. Methods of Customs valuation from the 
statistical point of view. 

Charcoal Gas Plant for India- 

An interesting tjpe of charcoal gas producer 
plant has recently been produced by Grice’s Gas 
Engine Company, Limited, Carnoustie, for ship* 
mrnt to Madras. It comprises an engino deve- 
loping 120 b h p , and charcoal plant in dupli- 
cate, and it intended for use in countries where 
little coil exist* and whiro charcoal t« the staple 
fuel The plant is designed to gasify this fuel, 
»«n •) ,n S p l p *n gas in the engine. Owing to lh« 
Ijw calorific value cf charcoal, unusually largo 
generators and feeding hopper* are required. 
The light nature of the fuel ®t»o demands atten- 
tion in combustion, and a washing box is rm- 
plo>ed to trap the considerable amount of dust 
which i* drawn over with the gas from the gener- 
ator. The rsm» tl>rn fnsM along to the cooler 
quit* free from pit or dust 8omrtin.ee, with 
imperfectly prepared charcoal, a certain quail* 
titynftar remains, ard lo prerenl the trouble 
wi uh tl 5. may mow- in the ealnw of the engine, 
a apctUlUr extractor U Cttirf to the plant. — 

t *c ri Turret 'll /ntdJijjsjvv'. 


Th*r**tC-r f rs-.,f CVsn-lwrs ,f 0-*n*toa 
WlIxMlislrr^. Irrm J ar , ;, #floJaw . 
I*!' 1 r*rt. The IVrtr jr»r-t c-u-. Uv tv„ . 
«f whir*, m it Pro*.-'., »,*, » mr p.t ,V..f 


jn 1 i.trzx - tkt.ssk; 
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again, there is a race consciousness, w ttn a round* 
•ng off of racial and credal areas side by side with 
the rise of the larger national spirit Western 
dimples may be cited to show that racial and 
credal distinctions ai e not incompatible with a 
United Nation. Austro Hung-uy and the United 
Kii gdom of Great Britain aie conspicuos instan- 
ces of countries where a larger community his 
hcea obliged to give back special libel ties of self 
expression to the smaller. Says Mi \ndrews 
India is now (ace to face with the lame problem of 
separate rare distinction within the largei nation I take 
it (or granted that no Indian, worthy of tl e name, could 
«»er look forward to any final goal cicept that of a sin- 
ge Ionian nation or commonwealth stretching from the 
tin LV‘.". t ,° C *’ ,on - But there is much confusion of 
tno' ight itill enatmg with regard to tho amallcr racial 
„ ram Simetimet the academic discussion 

n Wh ,h «P°«' l ’ility of a. ingle national language 

ta a,!l, h i' •"PP'nnt all the vernaculars Som.-tnr.es it 
inJd h? a “, ao * h ‘ t ,ndl&n Nationalism is weak 
n ! Patriotism of an .ntinscr and more local kind 
htarM,.. a ®'«Mhat, "hen once the language, 
ea^rofi f r,,d,l ' l ’ Bor,k People h«‘e started on a 
thet»r?i d J t 'opment. they may indeed be included in 
without > | 01t if tho € ,n ' but lh *J r mnnot ho repressed 
to be und t ®7' b i® n ®“ ic,,s following It needa further 
»• "Sole nition.l 1,1. .1 ,h. 

"™.K 

The impwtmco of education amon-both sexes 
hp>d hardly be touched upon , and ,t must bo 
rUced ir, the forefront of political pi ogiwmmee 
And because all modern educational theory ia 
nammous in the assertion that ihm'.inj should 
* *»)s h« done in the mother tongue, so, •• tho 
P"” 1 system which dcmin.l, no. merely speak- 
>»?. but .ho En llA must ^ rui . 

™r^ ti , 18greU nHt[on Thesooner 
. F u change,! the better” The Rav 

Ini r WK!,9he " f commercial 

n u ' i * r ' , *l progress in India, warns at the 
n ’e time against thingsoF real life, art muaic, 

America an 1 la rga areas oE Western 


Ihe Progress of Mahomedans. 


A writer in the i! ushni HevUto for March 
has diawn up h schemo for the progress of 
suggestions, for transforming 
India, into a well organised 


healthy, 
is pos- 


Mdhomedan 
all Mahomed 
community a 

(1) Every Mahon, edan is to he 
clean and strong in body and mind 

(2) Eveiy Mahomed in has to he a produc- 
tive unit eiruing hie own living without lending 
a parasitic life 

(3) Eveiy Muhomedan has to possess all those 
wcular virtues wbuh are essential f or a good and 
useful life in an a>socMted stite 

(I) Every Mahomed™ has to know his creed 
and to develop a consciousness that he is a unit 
of an JigKnts-d Mahomedao commumty and that 
his well bemg is indissolubly bound up with the 
well being of his community. 

t»ve P „ m „ r 

(0) Oar „ a b> , h 

»hm rrn,p,„J mt |, th „ t||> 

nslion, on In, f, c , of the 

(T) On, roll*,,,. , „„ a rroJocta 
b. U,.h,gl». t rf,o.,„ sll ,. c „„ lrolOTtr 

-Nature, its force, and materials. 

(8) Our s-cula. morals be the best 

- -- an. 

* lrl ff happiness. 



Motabla Ctteri 
the Con™, P 

SSrO."r 


T' - ”'"” cttcrancca on tl,« I eleome Addresses 
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The lax on petroleum is a great grievance It 
i* an article of necessity which no one nn do 
without. Kot only does it enlighten llie rich 
man's palate, it is now the only means of lighting 
the poor men's hut. Other oils are rarely used 
ard hare become covtljr. Petroleum now Lurns 
in the huts <f the remotest corners and most 
inaccessible places almost everywhere in India 
Tl s import MU grievously on every man how 
e/cr low and poor ho may lie. It must be, if at 
all, the lightest possible import and any increase 
is moat regrelt.blc A less objectionable sub«ti 
tula should he sought after. A heavy impott 
duty on foreign sugar will bo generally acceptable. 

Glass Paper and Sand Paper 

bit. N, K. .lo*lvv, of Surat, write* — 
lhe«f two Term « part of imporUof India and 
their preparation i« to very easy that one 
wonders why Oil* petty rotijige industry ha* keen 
neglected for *-» long a time in thi* counlty 
1 bt'»i» pa pet a are used for polishing wooden 

fuitntuie.nl m.cbittr) The prorrM of pre- 
paring thee* l* my siutj Is and tU capital re 
ijuimtl i« al«i very email. 

Keep continuously boiling glue along with 
water «n * put. When It m l*nled t*V« a thirh 
paper and I’.v* iletiai. even {otishrd woolen 
bond an l apnwl the pine erenly and swiftly 
on thawhd* t*p* T - After the glna i. »j 
Immediately distribute glass fender or uu»t like 
anr.l up>n II <* paper «i<h a c-uitntanr* ard 
shill that the »«i il itiMil) tan sj nurs'ri'nllj on 
the whda *i||f*rt» ([read with fin* After thi* 
i* done dry tha paper* | n e.n in l t Another 
hmr of gl*‘* du*t or ***d to.r U||. f »J on the 
**tn* paper* It the **n e jren* to wake tie 
paper* str.-re *» l A n*’ V After dryirg the 
piper* hvl*!i*til«w to lie *<in keep item 
in a troo’tu pf"w for " ct 3 aid 

iben tier fay I* Cut eyirr»»‘r***l}y *rd e»J* 
ready f->r *'1* lfH'ocf »t»f *f rlotl ii ««e| 
fir ttr*-? pip*™ tn*t**I cf peyee, tl>* gl*>* or 
ear l y*pcr» heverec firsrv «1 denMe. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION/ . ; 

Well-Survey and Well-Boring:. 

One of the most important directions indhich , 
the Agricultural Department in the United Pro* 
vinces has been working with success in recent 
years is in connection with a well-survey and 
well-borings a special staff hating befen' organ- 
ised for the purpose. The operations ‘have at- 
tracted attention in other Provinces and officers 
from Ilergsl and Eastern Ilengal and Assam have 
lately been trained in the methods of hcring t 
pursued in the United Provinces, which are 
anpplying tools to them and to Jlombny. 

Commercial Gardening. 

In the course of a lecture on Commercial 
Gardening, Mr. II. M. Howard stated: * We 
may have conditions of hoot, weather and air 
favourable, but if conditions of moisture are hot 
favourable there will bo poor germination, or 
none at all Too muth water with a low tempera* 
lure will cause the m-d to spoil, and careful 
attention is needed to get a good germination of 
seed under g1»»s The clo*« r the seed is to the soil, 
tbe more readily it will absorb water. Cultiva- 
tion should begin »» won as possible after 
the crop i* up, or afier a rain, ao m to pieserre 
the anil moisture. Neglecting to cultivate in 
w«l weather will allow tU r»Aa to develop very- 
near tbs .urf.ee. Then a suldcn change to dry 
wenlber and extra cultivation will cut off so 
wan, tocU tUtthw ttrp w,l\ W liable to suffer 
from blight or otl er d Ilf. just .« nece*- 

*-ry to cultivate in wet M | n dry *„ u , fr . plants 
' U " ...r, |.«1. l„ t 

»nr 

W ^ '* bksteb of tier Ut» *c4 

*r*^r* .1,3 »ra r n extract* from her 

l'>- MADfUfl 


>♦>» »>r ntf* ; 


Qiesjbis cr tar:iimt 


tmiiicti er m cit. 


Tti Fr-iiS'uSfiTi'.'i! 

1 t<»i» ft. *•>-! f ftj M 1 i. 

(wiv I— it-* V# "I ««.>* f.k. 


■ ** *w-*t.*« »#«*. » ,f v.* f w „ 

► »»! » ft* tftft I ,« .« ,ft* 


tttiiTi sj? n-'sh»; sc - r«* 

r,.,-.. o. i« , n r "i, V’., 

>*«-»-•* i „<i,» 




bred in the southern and Routh-eastern Uluqa of the Coimbatore district. They are generally 
the property of large breeders like the Pattaigar of Palaiyakottai and Ins family. 
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EDUCATIONAL. Govenment Schools. Whatever way be the case 

t 1 with Hindu States like Mysore, the British 

women w universities. Government nt least is exposed to such minute 

Glasgow Unive.sity has now come into line and merciless criticism that any attempt to pro- 

■mth Edinburgh by deciding to admit women to vide special religious teaching in its Schools would 

its Law decrees, hut there can hardly bo any be sure to create endless difficulties." 
gtest demand for enrolment in the Law Classes A donation to tub Aligarh college. •_ 

until women aie admitted at least to practise as Mina Abbns Ali Biig, Dewan of Junsgadh, 
Solicitors. The Faculty of Advocates may be has informed the Honorary Secretary of the 

expected to hold out even longer, though bnefless Aligarh College of a donation of Rs. 25,000 to 

members of the Junior Bar might welcome any the College on behalf of H. H. Nawnb ofJuna- 

brightening of their daily wdk, even at the gadh. The gift consists of a Rs. 5,000 contri- 

cxpen«e ol restraint upon their conversation. bution to H. H. the Ags E bin's European E>lu- 

A university for oaroda cation Scholarship Fund, Rs. 8,000 for a piint- 

A scheme has lecently been elaborated by Dr. ing press and Rs 12,000 foi a hostel to be named 
Jackson of Baroda for founding a science insti- thoJunsgadh Hostel 
tute in that State with a view to the ultimate colleoe and school-fees in madras. 

creation of a University Scheme. The innttei is College nnd School-fees are to be raided in the 
at present before the Education Commission 
F] inn of the proposed institute have been pre- 
paresi by Mr. Coyle, State Architect, and they 
have been sanctioned by the Maharaja after fur- 
ther suggestions by Dr. Travers, of the Tita 
Institute. The istimated cost of the building 
amounts to three likhs of rupees. 

liOllAL EDUCATION. 

Tho Director of Fublic Instruction, Mr. Sharp, 
concluding the discussion at the Educational Con- 
ference on moral training held in Bombay, 6aid : 

" Neither in two hours nor in two months would 
this or any other Conference bo likely to settle the 
question of whether moral teaching should have 
a religious or a secular basis. It is a question 
on which men are likely to continue to differ to 
the end, llul so far as we oto concerned, there 
5s no desire to force either one basis or the other 
upon these who ate unniliing to receive it. Those 
bodies, who«e circumstances permit them to base 
their teaching upon religion are quite welcome to 
cortinue to do so. Those whose circumstances are 
difhrcut must be content to find some other sanc- 
tion, In this Utter tU*a must, I think, be placed 
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CHEAT INTERNATIONAL JlTdESE EXHIBITION. 

A world-wide note hits been struck in tbe in* 
ception of an international Hygiene Exhibition 
which is to be held in Dresden from May to 
October, 1911. It will bo devoted exclusively 
to the exhibition of objects, articles, commodities, 
apparatus, appliances, ideas, methods, and sys- 
tems connected with the great modern science of 
Hygiene — 'the science that has done eo much in 
recent years to improve the bealth conditions of 
the world, and which is destined to do still more 
in that lehalf in the future. The leading author- 
ities throughout Europe have promised their 
active co-operation in tbe working out, arrange- 
ment, and provision of the various groups of 
exhibits. Great Britain— the birthplace of sani- 
.tary science— is responding heartily to this great 

international call in the name of health Hun- 
dreds of eminent British sanitarians have signi- 
fied their willingness to co-operate in connection 
with the groups and classifications in which they 
are the most intorcBted. The German Ambassa- 
dor in London is busying himself in the cause, 
and the Biitiah Government can be rolied on to 
do its part. The British Committee will shortly 
open special offices in London. In the meantime, 
Mr. 0. H. Sigle bus consented to act ,* Secretary 
to the Committee. He may be addressed at the 
Odol Chemical Works, 59-G3, Paik Street 
London, S. K. ’ 

EXCESSIVE INSPIRATION : X-RAY CURE. 

Dr. A. Howard Pirie has just treated two cases 

of excessive perspiration with remarkable success 
In each patient the sweating began in the morning 
f" " d on badly .11 day, «„ b * 

6 r. »«-. fore* to cb.„ g , 

.bout lb, amp.t, Th , pm irilim 

CO... bout tb, caused . " high watar* 

7“ **“•"' “»' d » -ken i, 6 tW _ 

ntid to d'seolouted and deetroyed it that „, uw 


could wear a coat longer than three months. Driv- 
ing in n cold wind, or getting chilled, brought 
on the perspiration veiy badly. After 5 or 6 p. m. 
the perspiration would cense for the day, unless 
any worry or nnxioty kept it going during the 
evening. In bed tbe perspiration completely 
stopped, and the patients were comfortable till 
next morning when it began again after breakfast. 
Tbe treatment was four applications of sc-raya to 
each armpit. The applications were made at in- 
tervals of one month, and were tbe largest apph’ 
cations that the skin would stand at each sitting. 


After two applications the patients began to notice 
an improvement, and after the fourth theaunpit 
remained dry all day. Some time ago one patient 
wrote to Dr. Pirie saying, "The comfort 1 am feel- 
ing from the treatment is more than I can describe, 
after suffering for about thirty yeare.” The treat- 
ment is eo simple that it seems wonderful that it 
is nut more generally known. It was described 
in the ‘British Medical Journal* early last year. 


TDE MYSORE HEALTH ALMANAC FOR 1910. 

[In English. Price As. 2-6. Government Book 
Depot, Bangalore.] 

1 Health first and tbe rest next* is an old 
adage, but very few, we are afraid, bear this old 
saw in mind in these Jays of etrenuous struggle 
for existence. It is well therefore that a reminder 
should be issued every now and then to people 
who are apt to foi get the essential conditions of 
healthy living. In this view, we welcome this 
little publication as tending to impart correct 
ideas of health and hygiene in a popular sty le. 
Tbe example initiated by the Mysore States will, 
we hope, be followed by other Native States and 
the Bntish Raj also. 

The contents of the Almanac include : Photos 
? “* ^e Maharaja, Temperature and Rain- 
fall Charts, Calendar for the Year, Health 
Mottoes, Sanitary Events, Notes on Population, 
iiousee, Climate and Seasons, Births and Deaths, 
diseases, Departments of Public Health, Science 
of Hygiene, Health Tracts, Notes on the Fre- 
ni i" < l Ccm . lnon Diseases euch as Plague, 
Cholera, Bowel Complaints. Small pox, 4 Fevers, 
Irtestinal Worms, Health Notes on the Sun, Air, 
C ' e * n jr es *' Food . Exercise, Feeding of 
“S*. Dw ® ,, ' d £». etc. Also Notes on Common 
Accidents and Emergencies and how to meet them. 
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THIS INDIAN REVIEW. 


TUB TRAUbVAit* INDUhS. , 

I have *0 far dealt with the position ol Indians in 
Natal. Lot ua now gtanca bl icily at the state of thing* 
in the Tranei aal. Tha agitation ol the last three years 
Sn that colony ha* ovemhadowed tho standing grisvan- 
cea ol tho Indian community there, which date from 
the time of the Ilocr Government These gnovancea 
are three : In the first place, Indiana cannot acquire 
any political or municipal franchise m the Transvaal 
Secondly, they cannot hold any immoveable pioperty 
thero. And, thirdly, they sic liable to be confined to 
residence in locations. In addition to these three griev- 
ances the doors of the Transvaal have swoo 1WI 
been absolutely shut in the face of all Indians, who 
were not theie before llie war, no matter what llieir 
status or qualifications may be Alone among Untish 
colonies, the Transvaal has placed statutory disabili- 
ties on 'Iis Majesty's Asiatic subject* m the matur of 
entering that colony Alone among Untish colonies, 
the Transvaal has sought to mfiict galling anil degrading 
indignities and humiliations on Ilia Majesty * Indian 
subjects. The protest which the Indian community of 
Transvaal has made against these disabilities and \r dig- 
nities during thejast three^ears has now attained histone 
importance Hi* not necessary for me to go on tins oc 
canton into its details because the story lias now liccn 
told from a hndred platforms in the country The strug 
»,to ha* not jet ended— the soil is not even in sight Cut 
India has no reason to ho ashamed for the part which 
her children have played in this struggle The Indians 
in the Transvaal have suffered much for the sake 
of conscience And of country, but they hare dono 
nothing unworthy And they have throughout been 
roost leasouable They have not asked for unrestricted 
Asiatio Immigration into tbs Transvaal They have 
only insisted that there shall bo no statutory disabilities 
imposed upon their raco, and that legislation subjecting 
them to degrading indignities shall be repealed Bo far 
no relief baa been forthcoming. Hut perhaps the darkest 
hour is already passed and tho dawn is not now far 
Of tho Indian position in Orsugia, not much need be 
said. Tho doors ol this colony are shut against all 
Asiatics exirpt such us want to enter as dorucstia 
servants, and there are about a hundred Indiana to-day 
thore in that capacity. There wcie Indian traders at 
onetime in Orai gia, but they were forcibly turned out 
of tho colony by tho old Itocr Government about )?'JJ 
and since thou no others havo been allowed to git m 
Lastly, I come to Cape Colony. Here on the whole a 
liberal policy is pursued towards Indians and with (he 
exception of East Ion Jon the colony treats Indians 
fairly well The total number of Indians in this colony 
-r.vhwiK'.V'fcSb, "a'lnvy vrro'yerxntCteirio acquire both the 
political aid the tnumcipsl franchise, and though they 
have difficulties in tho matter of obtaining licenses to 
trad# and at liroea considerable suffering and lots hae 
been caused by arbitrary refusal, to grant or renew 
licenses, on the whole the position is much more satn- 
l»rtoi7 ^ ,Q >“ »lhcr parts of South Africa. In East 
1 only a smalt 
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at present tho Government does not possess theso 
powers and that I am surd is a Ben o us handicap to Uie 
Government id any negotiations into which it rosy have 
to enter with the Government of Natal ou questions 
connected with the treatment of the Indians m tn« 
colony. Jt is of course tiua that tho mete taking of tucso 
powers does notmesu that they will be necessarily exer- 
cised. Still this resolution if accepted by the Council 
to-day will be an indication to South Africa generally 
and to Natal in particular as to bow strong and deep I* 
the Ieoling which has been loused in this country by 
their anti-Asiatic policy.* Tho idea of stopping the sup- 
ply of Indian labour to Natal is not a new one. Imme- 
diately after the close of tbe Coer War, Lord George 
Hamilton, in addressing a deputation headed by 8ir Le- 
pci Griffin, made an emphatic declaration that unless 
Natal treated Uie Indian community more fairly tba 
Government of India might be driven' to tins course. 
But obviously Natal has never taken such a threat seri- 
ously ; for had it done so it would not have endeavoured, 
aa it has steadily done, to roalio tho position of the free 
Indian community worse than before, also Its repiosnta- 
tives in its Legislative Assemby would not be talking to- 
day with e«By assurance of getting the Government of 
India to agne to the proposal that the indenture of in- 
dentured immigrant* should terminate in India or on - 
the high seas. 

My Lord, I sincerely trust that to-day’s proceedings 
in tins Cotmcil will open some eyes at least in South 
Africa. I think the power to stop recruitment of inden- 
tured labour for Natal should go a considerable way in 
securing from the Natal Government fair terms general- 
ly for Uie Indian community resident in the colony. Na-, 
tal needs our labour It cannot do without it A num- 
ber of it* industries largely, almost entirely, depend 
upon it, and they would be paralysed it this labour was 
withdrawn. On this point the testimony of the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of Natal to consider 
the question ot Indian immigration is conolusive. Thi* 
is so far as Natal is concerned. The actual effect* of 
the suggested prohibition if carried out will, however, 
probably go beyond Natal and attend to the Transvaal. 
ror, as the Natal Commission of last year points out the 
withdrawal of indentured Indian labour from Natal will 
necessitate a ecirespoiidiiig'withdrawal of the Kaffir la- 
bour of NaUI from the Tiansraal. I think tha present 
is an especially opportune moment for the Gorernmenl 
or India to acquits tbe power proposed inUtis resolution. 
Not only has public attention in this country and Eng- 
land been drawn to tbe condition of Indiana in 8outh 
Africa as it was nsvrr drawn before but tbe control ol 
Uie Asiatic Legislation in South Africa will ahorUt warn 
from tbe several Colon u! Legislature! to Um L'nior 
Parliament which will meet in October This Parliament 
will »e largely dominated by Cape Colony views** near 
ly one-half of its members mil b« from Capo Colon*. 
Aery probably Mr. Merry man will be Um first F««\ t- I 
Irime Minuter and ho deviated himself only thu oiiii 
dar in favour of a just and uniform policy towaiJi 
Ionian, .n South Africa, by which h* wo doubt muni 
™nv.!r f P? 1 ' Cy ' H is possible therefino that »Uon> 


london tilings are no doubt bad, but it n 
part of Cape Colony, 

OBJECT OF THU RESOLUTION. _ 

■pis resolution recommends that the Govcrnor-Gener- »ws?a.!° U °i° “ f 5ndl » n * WkedTbjr tliVpowei 
al In Council should acquire statutory power, to crohl *“Ege»ta may prove more cffeoUv. 

bit altogether if necessary Uis supply of indentured la. 
bgur to tha colony of NataL Under the law a* it stands 


mg a redress of several of our grievanccsT” My Lori* 
urge thu icaoluUon on the acceptance ol the_ Como 
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PERSONAL. 

HR. ABBAS ALI 11AJQ. 

The official announcement that Mr. Abbas Ali 
Baig, Deuanof Juragadb, will succeed Mr. Bil- 
gratai as the representative of the Mubomedan 
community on the India Office Council, in most 
welcome. Mr. Baig, who is ft member of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, has ft long and honourable io- 
cord ot service in this Presidency As long ago 
as 1886 he showed his merits as an administrator 
by setting the State of Janjira on the road to 
prosperity. Then after filling a vaiiety of posts 
under tbe Bombay Government, and notably that 
of Oriental Translator from 1893 onwards bis 
services were lent to Junsgadh in 1806, where he 
is still serving as Dewan, It has been our pleas- 
ant task year by year to record the great progress 
made by the State under his direction Suffice it 
to say now that he established order out of confu- 
sion; prosperity out of approaching bnnkiuptcy; 
and inaugurated progressive schemes in every 
direction. When he assumed the Dewanship 
there had been a succession cf deficit* • l.e will 
leaie tbe State with an overflowing exchequer, 
and a substantial programme of productive public 
works financed out of revenue. "Whilst we regret 
the departure of so capable an administrator from 
this Presidency, tbe Secretary of State has secured 
a valuable member of his Council, and the Maho- 
tnedau community in particular are to be congra- 
tulated upon securing such an able, experienced 
and independent a representative. — Tims* of 
\ India. 

UU.it. B. CHAtCAU 

Mr. Mahftdev BhasVer Chautml, who his been 
v appointed fourth Member of Council in the Bom- 

bay Presidency was bom at Poona in 1857, and 
therefore, i«now 53 years of age. He graduate 
in 1879 and passod his LhB, examination in 
1882. Since then except s abort interval in 3 une 
1908, when he was appointed to act in place of 


S»r Narayan Chandavarhar ns a Puisne Judge of 
the Bombay High Court, he has been practising 
ip the Appellate Side of that Court, where he had 
built up an extensive nnd lucrative practice. He 
figured in many important appeals from the mo- 
fusil and was highly speken of by Sir Lawrence . 
Jenkins and the present Chief Justice, Sir Basil 
gcott and other Judges on the Appellate Side for 
pis legal acumen and sobriety of view. 

After the retirement of Mr. WasudeoKirtikar, 
Mr. Obautml succeeded him as Government Plea- 
der, in 1906, which post lie has since held with 
credit to himself and the profession to which he 
belongs. As Government Pleader, his career, 
though 6hort, has been eminently successful.' He 
is ft great and devoted Btudent of Shakespeare.Mr. 
Chaubal has also travelled in Europe and returned 
from England only n few months ago. Telegrams 
have been sent to Lord Morley, Secretary of State, 
and Ills Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 
behalf of the Kayaetha Prabhu Community, ex- 
pressing its satisfaction at tbe election of Mr. it. 
B. Chnubsl, to the Bombay Council. 

HR WJ/.X.IAM OENN1NCS tlBTAs’8 WO KDKKFUt. RECORD. 

As Democratic candidate for the United States 
Presidency he created a wonderful record. During 
the election it was estimated that he t revelled 
500,000 miles, delivered 10,000 speeches from 
railway trains, spoke altogether 50,000,000 words!, 
ate 1,700 meala at railway refrealiment-ioomA, 
drank 1,700 cups of indifferent coffee, slept in 
1,789 railway berth*, and last, but not least, had 
been interrupted 75 times while shaving in order 
to show h'meelf at tbe railway carriage windows 
to cheering and enthusiastic groups of his sup- 
porters who were gathered along the route. 

PROF. WODEJIODae. 1 

Mr. E. A. Wode house, Ute Professor, Elpbin- 
stone College, Bombay, and of the Deccan College, 
IW, 1m* offered his senks free to the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, and has been appointed 
Hot entry Professor of English. > , . 
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FEUDATORY INDIA, 


REFORMS IS PATIALA. 

Hla Highness the Maharajah of Patiala has 
undirtaken then oik of reform in the administta 
lion of his State, and steps aie being taken to stai t 
useful institutions. The Maharaja has issued the 
following ordeis: — (a) That a State punting press 
bn established and a nowspiper in Gurumukhi 
language under State control bestaitcd as an edu- 
cational organ. One of its objects would be to 
checkmate any seditious matter from British tern 
tory that may seek to filtei down into the State, 
(4) that Agricultural Hanks and Co-oporntive 
Credit Societies be established in the State , ( c j 
that a Law School be ataited.and the piesent Uar 
be i eformed ; (d) that two Sute scholaislups be 
given to two young met. to study in foreign com. 
tries; («) that the present State of the Public 
Library of Patiala ho placed on a proper footing 
and a special Scientific Branch added to it Her 
Highness the Mahaiani is going to stait a Puidah 
Club under her immediate supervision 

Maharaja of Nashipur's Appeal. 

The Maharaja of Nasbipui has issued an appeal 
for the suppitsaion of anarchical crimes The 
appeal dwells upon the benefits this country has 
derived by its connection with Great HiiUin, and 
that in any view it must be admitted by even- 
body that Indians cannot proceed an inch without 
the aid of the British Government. It g 00s on ^ 
state that if thinga do not improve, the Govern- 
ment will be f oi cad to enact severe penal U „ 
consequence of which many innocent men w ’ 
unneccssauly harassed and humiliated. 

A Punjab Nawab'a Precautions. 

It is notified in Loharu that the NawaV. per 
rniMion .111 fnr U.« Ota. b , t ., uird , «£ 
importation into that State of neiran,^. 


A Maharaja’s Warning- 

His Highness the Maharaja of Sukifc "has, by 
public notification, issued a warning to his people 
that any individual who may be found within 
the State limits guilty of subset ibing to a paper 
of seditious contents against the Biitish Govern- 
ment will be given seveie and exemplary punish- 
ment. His Highness has also directed the 
police and olficial staff of the State to bring to 
the notice of the Durbar any such person, so that 
he may be put to pay the penalty of his misdeeds. 

Interdicted Newspapers in Maler Kotla 
State. 

Amongst the publications whose entry Into 
Maler Kotla State has been inteidicted nre the 
following-— The Punjabee, the Prakash of 
Lahore, the Amnta Hnzar Patiika and the 
Indian Umpire of Calcutta, the Grelic American, 
Indian Sociologist, Justice, Swaraj (monthly) 
Ikinde Mataram, Talvvar, Sutsang, Swaraj (Chnn- 
dernngai) and three publications in Arabic. ' 

Arms in Native States. 

A newspaper published in Karachi and called tl.e 
Kauuhx Argut, writing with refeieiTce u, the arms 
prohibition in India, directs attention to the alleg- 
ed general practice of Native States thio.igl.out 
India of rendering inaccurato periodical icturna 
to Government of the true amount of wailike 
material in their possession. In on inpoitant 
independent State of Northern India, stated to 
be at the moment a moat convenient refuge for 
anarchist conspirators from British India, the 
returna of arms, ammunitions, and explosives are 
alleged to have been made at one-twentieth only 
of the actual reality. The same paper uttera a 
v.a.n,ngagain ,t the spread of sedition amongst 
T / f f atiV ° Ar “* and among sepoys 
«nd officers of the Imperial Service T.oopa b/lb* 
1^2 Knglish-speaking Bab us acting as 
regimental derk, and writer interpreters. 
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.USD BKTTLEJIEXTS. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Shaft Is 
not a Congiessman. We believe he is even a 
Moslem Leaguer. But this is what he said at the 
last meeting of the Punjab Legislative Councit 
on lard settlement : — 

These settlements are not only costly to Gov- 
ernment but they are many times more costly to 
the people, uu s i„ 6 „, d trouble! 

inconveniences to tils revel population which eve 
so. multifarious ami prolocv, from a political 
point er view, such undesirable conseijuencrc 
tliet, aa a eincero well-wisher of the Britieh 
Government well a, of t h , p,„p, e , , „ uh 
earnestly to impreaa open Government tb.desie- 
ability of holding eelllament operations at longer 
tnterral, than is the case at present, making 
™ agricultural mijo.ity truly grateful. 

" now to Brava ur cotwrai" 

» ™riea of .Uiclcr »|,ieh U , 0 
*»*» «° the United |„di. 
„r,T °' e " t1 "' 1 "" " k ° feicato 

“ ' fiat a clear g,„p 

- save "IT I’ 'n' bt,tI ' PnSt l ' n ' 1 f reM, ‘t " he 

Y„ ” °”' a nnderstand both the weoknea, 

.", . , ,.,;g , ho,,„ |, ,„ eh.veet.r end ^ 
D * "° l lh ™. i" attempting 
meaeiiree nf reform, be Id „ , ‘ ' ™"‘ 

change them'", to^hc'JT" “ *’ 

change customs in hi, M *° 

t«ke the middi, ,„ ili0 „ P . "* *"' >» to 


‘ LABOUR AXD OFFICE. 

No one wity grudge Mr. Richard Bell his new 
post, with a comfortable .£400 under Government, 
rising to .£600, in connection with the Labour 
Exchanges of the Board of Trade. Unlike the 
" incorruptible " Irish, who scorn to take a. com- 
fortable and paid office under the hated English, 
Labour is quite ready to oblige, and since Mr. 
Burns got into the thousands there have been 
greedy eyes for the offices in Whitehall. 

' COST OF THE REFORMS. 

The Financial Statement throws some light upon 
the cost of the Reforms. The Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council cost only Rs. 76,165, *n 1907-08, 
but in the following year there was an increase of 
Rs. 37,000. For the current years the Budget 
provided for an expendituie of Rs. 3'42 lakhs in 
anticipation of the earlier introduction of the re- 
form scheme, but as this expectation was not ful- 
filled there was a smog of Rs. 221 lakhs and 
the figuie adopted in the revised estimate stands 
at Ks. 1*21 lakhs. The Budget for 1910-11 pro- 
vides for an expenditure under this head it. the 
Provincial accounts is not ascertainable at present, 
but it may be pointed out that the Budget for 
1910-11 provides for an increase of general ad- 
ministration charges of fully five lakhs. There is a 

prov. ,,on of n,. Ukhs ( in „ j B con . 

necuen w,t : the contemplated constitution of an 
Executive Council, and 0 r Rs. 60,000 in Madras, 

:: n r Bomi ^ « o f a„addi.'« 

tmnal ordinary member of the Executive Council. 
INDIAN VI NANCES. 

”kich Ih. Ocvrmment of 

Another matter which ogislative discussions, 
careful '*?"'»** «ceive 

general state of ead y growth of the 

Pbrmine the ,„S„ j“ *" d 
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to foreign designs. And mathematics, so dear 
Jo the heart of the Indian, have only a very little 
fiell of utility In this country whether in com- 
merce or manufacture. On the other hand, the 
man who knows how to get through his work 
with expedition, who can choose and 
manage his subordinates, who neglects no 
economy and keeps abreast of tbs progress in 
his particular line, who can produce and maintain 
enthusiasm and who is known to be straight in 
his dealings, that man is always wanted. But 
all these qualities may be cultivated in India 
without any foreign travel at all. 

While travelling abroad a man sees work 
done on an enormous scale of speed and quantity 
by means of appliances and methods that are 
specially adapted for euch work. In India, occa- 
sions for such work are rare and such experience 
is rarely wanted. On the other hand, the know- 
ledge of how to handle Indian labour and of 
how far European appliances can be effectively 
used by Indians is of the greatest importance. 
This knowledge can only be acquired here so un- 
less, it is to learn new industries hitherto unknown 
in this country, the advantages of a period of 
technical study in Europe for an Indian youth 
are, to say the least, doubtful. Progress i n West- 
ern-technique grows slowly in India and the iuuie 
complicated arts take a long tune to assimilate. 
It is very doubtful if fifty years hence textile 
machinery will be made here ; there are so many 
other more profitable things to be done Tbi«, 
after all, is the point that calls for much more 
attention than it receives in India, for already 
many foolish ventures have been made, re- 
sulting in inevitable loss. Card fillets, machine- 
made nail«, metallic pen nibs, pins, files, wood- 
screws and enamelled hollow ware — all have failed 
signally because the Indian workman c~uld not 
keep up a uniform standard of accuracy in the 
machines and processes. We have in Bombay a 
notable instance of a new industry excellent in 


every respect which was imported from England 
and woiked successfully by Indians who devoted 
yeais abroad to the study of the ciaft. But they 
had not reckoned on the influence of the monsoon 
which by fostering fungoid growths among the 
stock caused a very heavy loss to the proprietors. 
Unless these gentlemen can produce a special 
climate in their stores, they will be always liable 
to a recurrence of the trouble during the rains. 

The increase of manufactures of all kinds in 
India and the incieasc of technical literature 
and newspapers have enlarged to a great extent, 
the opportunities of technical study and instruc- 
tion in this country. We are still far from being 
independent of Western knowledge and experi- 
ence but the growing fashion of sending num- 
bers of young men abroad with scant reference 
to their aptitude for real work and ofteu with 
but a vague notion of what they should learn 
and do, needs a vigarus check As we have raoro 
than once bad occasion to remind our readers, 
the balk of Indian mill-owners have nerer been 
out of India and most of the best paid posts in 
the Mills are filled by men who were trained in 
this country. 

Indian Monazite Sand. 

Mr C, W Schom burg, evidently the representa- 
tive of the London Cosmopolitan Mining Com- 
pany, has obtained a concession from the-Durb.ar 
to collect monazite from the whole seaco.ast of 
South Trnvancoie from seventeen miles north of 
Quilon, Mr. Scliomburg, according to .a local 
report, has recently sent a third consignment of 
the monazite sand to London through Messrs. 
Chisholm, Ewart, and C> , of CoLchet A Factory 
for treating the sand is shortly to be erected. 

LORD M0BLEY--A Sketch of hie Life and b» 
Political Philosophy, With an account cf his Services to 
lodia, with copious extracts from bis Speeches on Indian 
Affairs With a frontispiece. Price As. 4. 

G- A. NATES AN A CO, ESPLANADE. MADRAS 
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.The New Impost on Tobacco. 

(by THE HONOURABLE MR K PEREAJO ) 

Of the new taxes imposed by the Government 
o! India, that least objectionabte is the Tobacco 
tax. That tobacco is a source of State Revenue 
has been insisted on by the ablest financiers and 
acknowledged by many civilised administrations. 

A long time ago, ». in 1810, the French Govern- 
ment thought it a financial necessity to take under 
its control the process of the production and 
manufacture of tobacco and derive a substantial 
revenue by its monopoly. 

A tax on tobacco is a * sumptuary tax ' like 
the tax on liquors and in modern finance sjch 
indirect taxation forms the mainstay of the 
revenue in almost every country. Just as 
it is the desiro of every community that means 
to live well, to reduce its drink bill, it should be 
the desiro of those who have the best interests of 
the country at heart to discourage outlay on the 
consumption of tobacco which cannot but be 
regarded ns pernicious in the long run to national 
well being. 

In 1900, the United States maintained 14,959 
est.ahlishir.ants for the manufacture of tonacco 
The coat of materials used came up to 92,806,542 
doll irs and the value of pnidiicts including 
customs work amounted to 263,713,173 dollars 
(1 dollar is equal to 4 shillings), thus leaving a 
l»rg» profit. It was well thought that Govern 
men! should not forego the substantial revenue 
from such an article The exports amount to 
•bout forty million dollars. There must be 
a very large house consumption as in India. In 
I90\ there were 875,125 seres under tobacco 
cultivation. 

Russia has 114,592 acres under tobacco culti- 
vstion with an annual yield of 75,330 tons. In 
190 ■, Russia imported tobacco* of the value of 
1.883,000 roubles. (I rouble is equal to 2s. I0<t ) 

Bith the United States and Russia have heavy 
import duties and derive a large revenue under 
the head of tobacco. 


As in France, India imports finer vaiieties of 
tobacco for admixtuie and for wrappers to gtvo 
to cigars polished and fine appearance and possibly 
fragrance. Such manufactured articles nre only 
used by the rii h and the large body of poor or 
middle classes who use cigars will not be affected 
by the impost Ou the other hand, indigenous 
tobacco will be more largely grown and manufac- 
turing will increase. It is only vested interests 
here and there that agitate against the imposition 
of tobacco import duties. 

Italy budgeted a tobacco revenue of six milions 
sterling so long back as 1893-94. In 1892, to- 
bacco yielded to the Russian Government one and 
a half million steiling The revenueis progressive. 

The impost on tobacco is a tax on luxury. 
When India is poor and when Salt without which 
no man «an livo is taxed, why not tobacco? Why 
should tobacco be fiee in India, when it is the 
subject of monopoly in France and Italy and is 
taxed by the customs in England and is subject 
to excise in the United Slates and Germany? 

England which prohibits the growth and ma- 
nufacture of tobacco raises a revenue of bet- 
ween 9 millions and 10 millions stei ling annually 
by imposing a doty on importation. The revenue 
which the United States derive from tobacco 




Very Urge quantities of cheap cigarettes are 
annually imported into India and the disagree- 
able feature is that the imports exceed tf.o° ex- 
ports The Indian cigar industry is ehowing 
signs of expansion and it requires for its develop^ 
rnent, protection from foreign importation. In 
India, the extent of land under cultivation is 
according to official eUtist.cs about 1.700 square 
miles more than half of which is in the Bengal 
Urge quantities of lear are exported to foreign 
countries in a crudely cured condition. 

hen out of sheer financial necessity Govern- 
seeks to derive revenue by taxing only 

"ST”, " t7 * ho “ UW '**»T •*•••>/» 
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IBDIA’S DEBT TO SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 


HIS FAMILY HISTORY. 


Ci MONG the few great and noble English- 
h% men who have laboured unselfishly for 
c 1' the good of India, Sir William Wedder- 
burn occupies quite a unique place. 
India’s debt to him is great. We are sure the fol- 
lowing sketch of hislife and of his manifold ser- 
vices to India will be read with interest. 

Sit William Wedderburn was born in Edin- 
burgh on the 2ft th of Match 1838, being 
the third son of Sir John Wedderburn on 
the retired iist of the Bombay Civil Service. 
The family is an ancient one, the name of Wal- 
ter de Wedderburn appearing among the bar- 
ons of Scotland who signed what is known ns 
the “ Ragman Roll " at Berwick-ou-Tw eed in 
129G. Members of the family were strong 
supporters of the Scottish Reformation during 
the ICth century, and were the reputed authors 
of the “ Gude and Qodlie Ballntis", and the 
“ Complaynt of Scotland,” which exercised an 
important influence on the side of the reform- 
ers. In the reign of Queen Anne, a baronetcy 
or Nova Scotia was conferred on the family. 
But, during the rebellion in Scotland, Sir John 
Wedderburn went out on the side of the Ste- 
wart*, and having been taken prisoner after the 
battle of Culloden, was tried for high treason 
and executed on the 28th of November, 174c' 
His eldest son John was Sir William’s giand- 
falher. As a youth of 1 7 he fought at Cullo- 
den, holding a commission in I>ord Ogihie’g 
' regiment j »o that Sir William can say (the 
cane is no doubt unique) that his grandfither 
fought in a battle on British soil 1G4 years ago. 
In 1803, a new baronetcy of the United King- 
dom, was conferred on Sir William's predecessor. 

As regards the family connection with India 
Sir William, some two years ago, wrote a« fol- 
lows : “ As long as I can temember anything, 
I wa* destined for the Indian Civil Service. >Iy 
father had served 30 year? in the Bombay 
Civil Service, which he entered in 1807, now 
100 years ago, before Hailey bury College exist- 
ed. My eldest brother John joined the Bengal 


Civil Service in 1844, by nomination tollniley- 
bury, and served until his death in 1857, 
during the Indian Mutiny. But when my turn 
came, nominations to Haileybnry had ceased, 
with the demise of the old East India Com- , 
puny, so that 1 went to India as a ‘ Competi- 
tion-Walla,’ joining the Bombay CivilService in 
1860, and continuing a member of that service 
until my retneinent in 1887. Thus our family 
had a long and intimate connection with the 
Government service in India ; and it will 
readily be understood that we all look an ex- 
cessive pride in that service. For myself I can 
say that I always legarded tin? hereditary 
profession, which was also the profession of ny 
choice, as the noblest career open to youthful 
aspirations I lay =ome stress on this point, ns 
it shows that if, at various times, I have come 
into collision with the dominant powers of the 
gieat Indian bureaucracy, the cause must not 
be Bought in any inbred hostility to the ser- 
vice, nor in any want of esprit de corps. In 
every wny I c.une out to India under pleA«ing 
circumstances. The friends of my father and 
my brother were m high office, and wilting to 
give ire all reasonable chances of advance- 
ment Also, nt that time, tbeie still existed 
among the seniors in the service some social 
prejudice agAiust the new mce of Civilians, 
who were coming out under the competition 
system ; so I found myself warmly welcomed 
ns one who by successfully pacing through the 
7 (I t °" 1 ' Sn1 P'"» i" the li 4 hud 

lSnU.1? "" i,t “M Anglo Indtnn 

Sir William-. „„„ , connection will, India 
""■““V™ for linlf-a-een- 

career in .he Cml s, % V h ” < ’ Bl ? 

Will. India,, reform -yrnpathy 

condition or thereat ri? ",". nlT ' cl nB llie 
retirement from the ij’ 1 |oa work, offer 


and a. Chairman otTh."^’. Parliament, 
the Indian National Congress ° f 

A* regards (i) ? 4REER * 

said that bk line, - carw ' r * >t must be 

Under-, Secretary to r l ,lmnn t places : 

> lo f'°i p rnment , nlgMn, 
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TUX LATE MS, H. C. DOTE. 

At the third Bitting of the Bengal Literary 
Conference at Bhngulpur it was decided to per- 
petuate the memory of the late Mr. R. C Dfltt by 
the establishment of a literary and historical 
Museum at Calcutta, which is intended partly 
to supplement the archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum and paitly to build up a collec- 
tion or indigenous works connected with Indian 
arts and letters, The Oaekwar of Baroda has 
consented to he patron and has subscribed 
R». 5,000 towards the cost of the proposed build- 

in?. 

COLLECTIONS OP SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS. 

At the iostance of Maharaja Sir Chandra 
Shamsher Jang of Nepal, Mabamahnpadhya Hara 
Parsad Shaatri has recently collected some seven 
thousand Sanskrit manuscripts which the Maha- 
raja has presented to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. This ia a most wonderful collection com- 
prising all the different branches of Sanskrit 
literature, and Lord Curzou, as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, has sanctioned £ 1,000 as 
the sum necessary for the purpose of binding and 
the np-keep cl these manuscripts It is, however, 
interesting to note that since the death of Raja 
Rajondra Lai Mitter in 1901, Mahamahopadhya 
Hara Prasad has, besides the works referred to 
above, collected over eight thousand Sanskrit 
* Manuscripts for the Government of India, which 
are deposited with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
QUOTATIONS AND T2EIR USE. 

In an address to Indian Christian students re- 
c*utly the Bishop of Bombay made some wise pe- 
MArks about the excessive nse and misuse of 
iQ 
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quotations. IVe are all familiar with the typo of 
speech which is little more than a long string of 
more or less hackneyed quotations; it is to be 
found in England as well ns in India, and the sin 
besots some of whom it certainly cannot be said 
that they are unable to think for themselves. 
Lord Avebury is the example that most readily 
occurs to one’a mind, and wo remember a Punch 
parody of one of hia articles, realistically includ- 
ing remarks about the greedy sea-being a destruc- 
tion to Bailors and Bimilar great thoughts culled 
indirectly from the classics through the medium 
of a well-known Latin Syntax, which was ao 
like the original article as scarcely to be a 
parody. Another example of an author over- 
fond of quotations is Lord Acton, and it cannot 
always be pleaded for him that they are necessary 
to support hia argument. But the great may 
take liberties denied to the small. Swift did not 
besitato to plagiarise when his own inventive 
genius failed him : Disraeli borrowed another's 
funeral oration, though his own powers of oratory 
could have produced a bettor : even a Commander, 
iii-Chicf liae been known in like manner to bor- 
row from a Viceregal speech. These unacknow- 
ledged quotation are no doubt '< very outrage- 
ous," but more due we think to Urines* than 
vice: in lesser folk and students the non-acknow. 
Udgment is probably due to v.nitj. „ d lh , h 
lb.1 lb, will not b , touoJ th< 

in tha Bishop's speech „h,eh mo.t .ppe.1, 

” .honld .Iws,, bo 
of the source of every quotation. 

II it w.r. .cw op ,„ lh ,„ » oulJ b , , m>1J|r 
~plojm.nl .1 quotations, .„J . ' 

nnjono .Coptic,] ^ 

Bo»:"; a by " rort - Tt * 
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which was to be utilised in the political ad- 
vancement of the people of this Piexidency. 
The portrait costing GOO guineas was punted 
by Mr. Herlvomer. It is a speaking likeness 
of the great and conscientious Englishman 
nnd adorns the rooms of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association. 

HIS WORK Ab AN INI)’ IN RKKOKMI K. 
Leaving now the subject of oihcml semce*, 
we come to (2) Sir William's persond work in 
India, when co-operating with Indian refm inert., 
lie had the advantage of familiar convei-e with 
more than one generation of Indian reformers. 
Among the early pioneers in Bombay were Mr. 
S.S. Bengalee. Mr Nowrozjee Fudoniee, Mr 
Dadabbai Naoroji, Dr. Blnu Dip, Sir Mangal- 
das Nathuhhai, and llao b.heb Wisbwanath 
Narayan Mandhk Then followed Mr Jnst,ce 
Ranade, and the distinguished triumvirs 
Sir Plierozeshah Mehta, Mr JusticeTelang.rnd 
Mr. Justice Tyahji, who represented the coidml 
alliance of Parsee, Ilindn and Moslem, bound 
together as Indians for the cause of India In 

conference with advisers so well understanding 

the condition of the people, and also with the 
younger generation of educated men, Sir 
William soon began to learn where the Indian 

™ d t0 re ‘ ll,,e lli,t «» <ie»t,. 
lot.on of the tno.se. iva, creat f„ t of 

«.« or""ti.r In '™ rcl,i " K f ” r ,h ' 

causes of this excessive poverty, and the 
practical remedies, he found h.milf in agre4 
ment with .In, Iota friends, „ ho ^ 
as timong the moat immediate reimitemente 
he limitation of Oo.etomeot ilem« n ,|! 

tie, provision of astioa'.t.iml copit.il at 
ate rates ; nml the tettlement of disputes 

olara on-’i 1 ’'”.”' by ”' ll "'af'0>>. in the 

plan, of Ittipt,™ i„ the C ,»,l Comte. kccorf! 

j~ *£ V.S: . f ”s 

<01 the system of " Iliad ' „ r ■, b |" s - 
• Coii'ts, organised by bi, friend Mr 

folly inlo collision »iu, & t'ei,^ 


great centralized departments, which have 
practically nb-orbed nil authority in the ad- 
mirii-triition. The cotisequenl fate of the three 
schemes noted above may briefly be narrated. 
(A) The pmpo»ecl permanent settlement, was 
bi«ed on the old law of Mann, under which the 
ryot pud his revenue in kind, ns a fixed share 
of the ern-s piodnce. Sir James Caiitl, as one of 
the Famine Commissioners j had lecom- 
inended that in a few selected villages 
experiments should be made on this 
basis ; and accordingly Sir W. Wedderburn 
organised an experiment in a village nenr 
Ahmednagar, the proposal being that the ryot 
should give to the Government in kind 1-lCth 
of the gio«s produce, with the option of paying 
a fixed quit rent in cash, when, by reason of 
Ins improvements, it was advantageous for him 
to do so. In organising this expertmentinnch 
a-sistance was given by the American Missiona- 
ries, who cultivated a considerable amount of 
land held from Government on the usual 
terms, and .vho were willing to be responsible 
for the arrangement *ith the villagers. All 
parlies concerned were pleased with tbescheme, 
and the Collector of the District forwarded it 
to the Government with an expression of hia 
approval T! e scheme would have freed the 
ryot from the power of the money-lender, and 
would have provided an increasing revenue to 
Government. It might therefore have been 
expected that the proposed experiment would 
have been welcomed by the authorities. But 
this was not so. The Collector, who sent up 
the scheme, wos sharply rehuked for seeking to 
intei Tere with the existing order of things : and 
the proposal was nipped in the bud. A sub«e- 
queut attempt met with a similar fate. But 

it may be noted that II. II. the Gnekwar has 
in the inft fev years inaugurated an experi- 
ment °n these lines under the management of 

l l w’T J S *r tar 5’> lamented Mr. 
Komesh Chunder Dull. 

A i,fL. * ct ‘ eme f°r establishing a pioneer 
ni i ’ ? 1 I! ’ llk “ l S«s«ad, nenr i'oonn, hull 
»ta !l "“j' ? wr ’ Bn<i **> only .recited 
TV „b , T?m 11,6 In,i ' a 0ffi " l» London, 
the ietti ' ° i I, ?J not "' to provide for 
the.ettlemen.or old debt,; t„ r ‘ Qlt o„ the 
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IRE PLEi OP l.\SiNTTT. 

The subject of criminal in-anity is important 
in all countries, and particular interest attaches 
to the repart of the Committee on the commit- 
ment and discharge of the criminal insane, pre 
*ente<l at the 33rd Annual Meeting of the New 
York State, Bar Associ ition, held in January last. 
The following extract from the report is taken 
from the March issue of the Grten Bag 
Tho in sioe msn as just as dangerous to the com- 
munity u the ««ne. In f»ct, he is more so, for the 
•sue msn Is to some extent open to the restraints of law, 
®r >t toast of prudence. The insane man is beliered to 
5® under no such restraint, although it might be noted 
ao»l experience at the insane asylums would seem to 
Mow that the insane man is restrained by fear of 
punl.hment, aa well as the sane. We bind oxer to keep 
the peace, »od can Imprison, if need be, the Sana man 
"no threatens xiolence which he may nerer do. We 
* V ‘“ noc * nl »» insane man, who has actually 
done a deed of xiolence. Was excr a more horrible 
ll.ts a 7 ? Th ® m *“ " ho h '* a'rxady demonstrated 
*“»"«• ‘o society is, on the opinion of an 
t ** *>• is not likely to misbchaxe again, allowed 

goiree. \\ hereaa a man, whose xiolent words haxo 
actually ripened into deeds, can be laid by the 

with hTi*.!!* w ? ** ,0UD<J | they could be put into effect 
01 tb * Salute I-w Replace Sco- 
ff °/ th * P * ^,1 t' 0 '’* by the following words 
intsnity or other mental dellcieocy shall no longer 
mLtJL. f* *,**' 1 '* 1 ■ charge of crime nor ahall it 
V »»>«• hi* mental coodi 

ZU. i" Ch, \.V ,, ? t, ’ r * thr Court “PC' 1 'I' own inquiry 
r ’ nn »hle, by reason thereof, to make proper 
preparation for hit defence.* 

di, ,f * l ,he Urnr Ihe Jury renders the xer- 

-thu «»! Coort h \* "“on to bclicxe that at tho time of 
a-niM«l”".K°“ ° f Ula fn ™ H'C prisoner w„ ms.ne or 

*,' fWw >th any mental deaciencx, it max then defer 






"*'l ou 7 the p runner is found to hi 
S £ u ihen sentence him to be ele 

“ * J»A »* the ease require, 
u th * Co “ rt »h»H then sentence hu 

faaiW^fi^,! r *l mrt *- Thu* th< 
lamily would bo protected fix 
be protected froi 

is wow by the Jury 
a detail. The only 
hat a man who has 

... nutted, but found 

king !?!”*■_ should be ten tenced t< 

Cfk-isa, ' 


snd if 
s&ned 
li fa or for n term 


inquiry as to u 
’•huh passes on hi 
joint Weorgefoe 
«oe* an exit deni 
‘Tv and if intai 


i goat. That 


o right t. 


*"’* OoulJ onlx be set free bi 
tied if Ul * judicial f«x 
*? Ur4 hy reason ot uu,|t , 

Of >•« tx, wou’d be ended. * 




IRE UENCAL PROVINCIAL JUDICIAL SERVICE. 

Mr. Hammand Cliatterjee, the talented Editor 
of the Jfodem Titvi* w has done a useful service in 
tailing public attention to the present unsatis- 
factory position of the members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service of Bengal and East Bengal and 
Assam. In a small booklet of 55 pages (Price As. 8. 
Published at 210 3-1 Cornwallis St., Calutta.) 
he has collected together farts and figures which 
deserve immediate attention. TVe givo below a 
summary of the more important suggestions con- 
tained in the book for improving the prospects of 
the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil 

Abolition of the last grade of Munsifs on 1U 
200, and placing tho Jud.cal Branch on a footing 
of equality with the Executive Branch, »«. 
Deputy Magistrates. 

Grant of a personal allowance of Rs. 1U0 to 

„ s J„ Mfctta , 

Rs. 2,000. 

Temporary promotion, to l.tnpomry v.cnndn 
Allotting joining 

mg junior o«,m only „ Addiliotnil 
improrrmcot of llun.it,’ ,„ d 
tion of rent. 


Oir,WI.o, „ pm .„ ul , 0MI 
P'T“*> ,1,0 Ul J „ol b, Ih, „I. . 

f", W mmnlrriil .pUntarnlr lrw".^®'"' 

o. Mun.,1, o[ "^1 

Im^ApXn E '' i - 

?-'V* <— *■ 

lorlk-.iicju.lg-t to Subordin.,. 0rf '" 

J«rr.„.g, L . 

should be done excwfl. ^ ? f 1 Cml Daw, 
the purpose. * T Mm gifs deputed for 

*" ll "t"nloI prinlrg. I„„. 
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consisted of seven Subordinate Judge*, two pen- 
wooed Subordinate Jodies U« pensioned 
Revenue Officer-', tluee Pleader*, two Brokers, 
and an Editor ■, ail practical men deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the mini population. 
Briefly stated, the bill, a-* ultimately approved, 
provided that ail suits should, in the fir-t in- 
stance, be brought in an Arbitration Court; and 
if either pirty was dn-ati-fied, the cue wai to 
befinaliy di*po*edof by the Subordinate Judge, 
going on circuit, and sitting with the arbitra- 
tors who had originally dealt with the case. 
One would have supposed that a practical 
scheme of this sort, stamped with popular ap- 
proval, would have at least obtained careful 
consideration from the million ties Not so. The 
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India. Originally In- »'»« inclined to believe 
in tire Indian Civil Service a> the ordained 
instrument of India's regeneration: lie was 
frond to take part in an administration 
which was to bring peace and plenty to the 
masses ; and, as it were by the touch oi 
Ithuriel's spear, to revile the ancient arts, 
and industries, and learning of the East, while 
freely offering to those who desired it, the edu- 
cation and science of the West. Such was the * 
dream of youthful enthusiasm. Unfortunately 
it was but a dream. What wns the reality* 
The fault was not with the individuals who 
formed the service ; it was the system that was 
in fault, a system tainted with the vices insepa- 


popular movement in favour of conciliation was 
discountenanced by the Government of Sir 
Richard Temple ; tne stamp duty upon arbitra- 
tion awards was increased ; and encli of the 
Subordinate Judges who had taken part in the 
scheme was separately reprimanded. 

Sir W. Wedderburn was much interested in 


mechanism, highly centra I Ned, secret,, irres- 
ponsible, and intolerant of outside criticism 
and suggestion. 

Reformers could not expect help to proceed 
from this stronghold of official privilege: too 
unsympathetic to persuade ; too powerful to 
coerce. But if a frontal attack could only end 


education, especially Female Education. At 
Kurracl.ee in 1880, the “ Wedderburn Hindu 
Girls ’ School ” was established to commemo- 
rate his connection with Sind ; and in 1884 he 
co-operated with lino Bahadur Jlahadeo Govind 
Ranade in founding the High School for Girls 
at Poona, As Agent for Sirdars in the Dek- 
khm, he addressed the assembled Chiefs on the 
subject at the Annual Birthday Durbar, nnd 
obtained from them liberal support ; he him- 
self contributing Us. 10,000 to found a scholar- 
ship in memory of his brother Sir David, 

In 1885 Sir William, ns a coadjutor of Mr. 
A. O. Hume and Mr. \V. C. Bonnerjee, took 
part in organizing at Bombay the first session 
of the Indian National Congress, an epoch- 
- making event. 

1US WORK mtll KEURlVo tKOM fcERMCE. 

< In returning to England, Sir William’s spe- 
cial object in life was to co-operate with the 
Indian 'National Congress ,n obtaining for 
Indians a fair share in the management of their 
own affairs. From his own experience he was 
convinced that no help in tlii* direction 
could be expected from official influences in 


in disaster, much might be accomplished by ft 
flanking movement. For, though the Secre- 
tary of State might be inaccessible ns the head 
of a great official administration, he is ap- 
proachable, and subject to persuasion, from 
tbe House of Commons, and the British elec- 
tor. As regards India, he is an autocrat ; a a 
regards British statesman* hip he is a member 
of a Cabinet depending for its existence on the 
vote of the House of Commons ; the House of 


commons oeing in us turn dependent on trie 
British electorate. The appeal therefore, must 
be mnde to Hip democracy, which, if it under- 
stands the fact*, will have both tbe power and 
the will to do justice to India. Accordingly, 
the plan of campaign which Sir William has 
steadily pressed upon his Indian friends is, to 
carry on the work of organisation nnd propa- 
ganda simultaneously in India and in England ; 
both are equally mporUnt. \ n ltM iu ob . 

l ’" n /» hy means of the 

Rrnmijin of r.fom,, fo«odrf“ ’TliE 

d.oo> nnd Congre,, 
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SCIENCE. 

SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

. The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Central Coun- 
cil of the Association for the advancement of the 
, Scientific Education of Indians, Calcutta, was held 
on the 13thApnl,at the Town Hall. RaiNarendio- 
nath Een Bahadur, President of the Association, 
vraa in the Chair. The following Resolutions were 
carried unanimously That the Government be 
asked to fulfil its promise of starting graduate 
classes in mechanical and electrical engineering, 
t mining and industrial chemistry in connection 
with the Sibpur Engineering College at an early 
date. That Indian capitalists be appealed to start 
industries and employ Indian experts in prefer- 
ence to foreign experts. That this Council strong- 
ly urge upon the University and the Government 
to insist upon the training of tho hand and eye 
of students attending schools and to encourage 
the study of German, French and Japanese. That 
Indian capitalists may, with every prospect of 
success, start the following industries winch have 
provtd smcesslul in Japan . Matches, pencil", 
porecelain, enamel, tobacco, sugar, hosiery, soap, 
perfumery, paper, glass, umbrellas, biscuits.Ieather 
and printing ink, industries for which there are 
experU trained by the Association. That a Syn- 
dicate be formed to raise 25 lakhs of rupees from 
the people of Bengal for starting industries to give 
employment to the large number of students who 
have been sent to foreign countries for industrial 
education. That an appeal be sent to every man 
in these Provinces to subscribe to the above Fund 
to the best of his means. That early steps be 
taken to give effect to the Resolution of the Exo 
cutive Committee about the establishment of hos- 
tels for the students of the Association in Great 
Britain and Japan. That the proposal of the trus- 
tees of the late Prankriste Chowdhnry, ofFericg to 
place trust funds at the disposal of the Association 


on the old conditions for sending young men to 
England for the services, professions or for indus- 
try be accepted.” 

SCIENCE IK E.SOL4ND Z YD GEBJIiNV. 

The great strides which Geimany has made in 
the matter of the equipment of the science 
laboratories of its educational institutions may 
be seen from the following remarks of the Edu- 
cational Times, for March — 

A fresh appeal is made on behalf of 
the London University for some .£70,000 to 
find a site and to erett buildings for new chemi- 
cal laboratories. It is floated out on the achieve- 
ments and the reputation of Sir WTlham Ram- 
say, whose back is broad enough to bear it, cer- 
tainly ; but the argument signalises the dense 
iuapprectation of the British— or should we say 
the London {—public of wealthy citizens. Sir 
Henry Roscoe, who is Chairman of the Fund, 
recently told how, in the early days of Owens 
College, he was gloomily smoking a pro lecture 
pipe one night when a tatterdemalion came along 
and inquired whether this was the Tramps’ Re- 
fuge. •• No," he replied, •« but it may be eo in 
a few weeks’ time " The chemistry department 
is cot, and of course, it ought not to be, so bad 
as that •* Dalton," the Tall Malt Gazette re- 
calls, ‘ revolutionized the chemistry of heat 
with a tumbler of water and a kitchen poker. 
Hughes brought many wonders oF electricity to 
light with a tumbler, a match-box, and a few 
sticks of sealing wax Scheele’s d.scovery of 
oxygen was made at the back of his apothecary's 
shop and when Liebig started his great re- 
searches, there was no laboratory in the whole 
tW erm TT But ® ermar, y has changed all 

ar.Pamtns‘i e i n0W V i end j" S ^ 8cien « a -f<*0ols with 
apparatus so lavish and complete as to put us to 
.i.». " Yes, that „ the ml G,m,„ . 

hf'T * Dreadnought would h, 
apphenblu to meet it. W. lop. ,h.l S , r WlU “g 
/ wl11 b8 Promptly provided with emple 

meins for carrying out his work <i. . , 

t »> “■> n j.™ ..poo th? 

Tsiv" i':u"m 
S’ ,taj h ’" 
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In 1904, it was thought desirable to separate 
the journal (financially, not politically) from 
the British Committee, and the “ India ” News- 
paper Company, Limited, was foimed to carry 
on the enterprise. Of this Corn piny, Sir W\ 
Wedderbnrn became the Chairman. 

During the recurrence of famines, Sir Wil- 
liam periodically brought forw »nl n motion m 
the House of Common-* to the following effect : 
“That looking to the grievous suffenng* en- 
dured by the people of India, this lIou«e is 0 f 
opinion that a detailed and -earthing vtlhge 
enquiry should bp instituted, in order to ascer- 
tain the causes which blight the industry of 
the cultivators, and render them helples, to re- 
8ist even the first nttaiks of famine and pest.- 
lence. This motion was always negntned at 
the instance of Lord George Hamilton, the 
Smttarj ot Stale b, So, »fl„ lek„„ s 

P»"”lr S " 'V ’ 1 ”" 1 ° r K»mz«l U>e l.«l, ot 

Famine Union, with Lord Courtney as <’hair- 
r"'’ 0 ",' 1 P! ,r<,, V economic basis for the «,e,,- 
fic object of investigating the causes of Indian 

entta,’’ Th, fET* 1 ”* " f P-e- 

T ,. Umon met »»«• Rreat public sup- 

Ona to meant mMni h w , | , . “ "™ lor . 

(Piled better to wilb.tan.l tlie attach, of r en " 
Tide memorial, aiooed bv a I ' ’"T’ 

of the mott ln8„enlf;r : d „l“ ln la f. T'S 
Kingdom, There ronld h„„||, 

z;ztt<:?z irr'*"* 1 '. -s 

“e d ,e’™lt'„ l ™‘ *>»<"»Wy"ae n .tr r ; , ! ^ 
condition of the ^Md.e'tafi” I” 
be p,o.pe,„ 0 ,; n „' d ‘.hat 

rally on the verge of starve, t. a, roni- 
in credible that such a rem-esi ' 3* 
he refused. But g 0 it ! n ' u,e > "hould 
Hamilton refused even to recede a'°? 
on , tfle enbject, though it wa« to 1 erm 1 ,8t,0n 
no l es - O pecmnage than Mnn,„i, 


an e\-Viceroy of India. A diagnosis of the 
patient is the first step towards scientific treat- 
ment; and it is a matter for great satisfac- 
tion that Sir William has no intention of 
allowing this question of the condition of the 
masses to be dropped. He feels sure that the 
matter will be taken up when the new 
Councils in Iudin have had time to settle to 
their w oik ■ ‘ 

The members of the Indian Civil Service as 
a class have won just distinction for integrity, 
industry, and zeal for (he good of the Indian 
people. Sir William was amongst the few who 
added to thpse qualities genuine appreciation 
and love of those whom they served devotedly. 
In all mutters lie gave the first and foremost 
thought to the interests of the people. Tho«e 
of his service be would consider it bis duty to 
subordinate when necessary. His own he 
surrendered with the unhesitating cheerfulness 
of the true saunfieer. It was pait of Ill's nature 
to treat the fndiansvvith the consideratenessdne 
to equnls nnd the tendeiness due to those who 
lelt that they weie politically suboidinnle. In 
one of his recent messages to his Eastern breth- 
ren he laments the anti-English feeling that has 
been a marked feature of one school of Indian 
ngitation and exhorts them to seek the glory of 
eingpi r nps the onlynation on earth to ground 
their political aspirations on the hasis of a com- 
mon humanity. Therein he strikes a note 

in the C v nn °i «- Ut ev °k p « sympathetic eclio 
he heart of many an Indian who has learn- 


ed to regard h 


Sh ?^ rferhu m h A hero afterthe 
pist of the \\v f ? flP,nost (genuine philanthro- 

— rxr; e 7: b s^ i ” di i dm ’’ 

ine his eira ^ > m-s needs and strain- 

pprr.ct ,.ir-.Br„ b ;„*™f r;" i! '-' TI ‘' 

if* 

without which in I' PCU,1 'nrly ours, and 

>Apk the supreme eleme the KrPatpst ™ pn 
preme element of greatness. 


the teacher of 
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ASIATICS IS PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. 

At a meeting o! the Government Council of the 
Province Mozambique, held at Lourenco Marque 
on the 22nd Ult., says the Guardian . 

Dr. Saldanlia said it appeared to him that there 
ivere some abuses in connection with the immigra- 
tion of Asiatics. He noticed that a section of the 
press was silent and it appeared to him tnat 
there were not the necessary intermediaries to 
obtain the required certifica f es from the author- 
ities He thought that perhaps ten per cent, of 
the Asiatics here were here illegally. 

Tho Secretary -General said that immigration 
regulation had been determined when the 
Governor-General went to Portugal, and he 
personally knew nothing of the matter. 

The President said that in Portuguese law there 
was nothing that could forbid tho immigration of 
Asiatics excipting what was doneon the grounds 
of public health. Bt«ps might be taken on these 
lines to limit immigration. 

Dr. Snldsnha said some steps should be taken 
to limit it, and he suggested a measure like that 
m Natal where immigrants had to be aide to write 
a European language. 

The President asked the Secretary General to 
consult with the Administrator of the Concelho 
*ilh the object of seeing what could be done in 
connection with the matter, 

• THE VALUE OP TRAVEL. 

^ e take the following from the interesting 
address delivered by the non. Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rabim at the recent Convocation of the Univei - 
*'<‘y of Madras- — Travelling has always been consi- 
dered an important factor in one’s education, 
and yeur education must remain seriously defec- 
tive unless you see something beyond your bwn 
villaga and Madras. Much of what yoa have 
in the hooks will carry only a partial signi- 
<*nce to you unless yoa see things for your-’ 


selves. If, for instance, you are Interested in 
the history of India 'you will be able in a few 
days spent amoDg the ruins of Delhi to picture 
the successive ages of tho Mahomedan period, as 
narrated by the historian. If Raskin, Words- 
worth and Shelley have bred in you a Jovo for 
the beauty and grandeur of Nature go right into 
the Himalayas, the abode of the Ristiis of old ; 
you will almost imagine that you saw them 
plunged in contemplation and meditation in the 
midst of the unfading gtory of the everlasting 
enowe If you wish to realise the unbroken tradi- 
tion of Hindu religion as hinded down through 
centuiies, visit the temples and ghits of Benares, 
and if you want to understand the true spirit of 
Islam, go and watch the 5Uho.ne.Uns at p.ayer 
on the occasion of an Id u. the Jama Mosque of 
Delhi or the Gte.it Mosque iu Calcutta. If you 
happen to he interested in the prog, ess of the coun^ 
try, see the people of diveise cieeds and i-iets in 
their own homes, obse.ve then customs and man- 
ners, how far each has advanced, wherein they 
differ and wherein they ag le e. what m.kw for 
them progress and whit retards it. Tnen go to 
Etmqx-, end there alone you will realise the full 
significance and scope of modern civilisation The 

° f the Wesfc 'P e - ,ks of <n igic of the East, 
but loan Cental, the West has an equal fescina- 
Hon. If you spord some time in Europe you will 
then understand that c.v.l.salion consists in rais- 
ing the entire level of the society to which all the ‘ 
classes must contribute, and not in the intellectual 
eminence of the few. TherB you wl „ ^ 

processes unceasingly at work from day to day, 

t™*"? w. «,.&« 

r" ,r ; ‘""“e “» *e°%. «uK»g it 

■ tbe „ s t pMsibilltiet «f th, hum,, 

lived, ££ ,1 

genteel English home. You witl m v. , • 

1 venture to think, with a wider outlook on W 
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site charges one is driven to conclude that the 
causes of dissatisfaction are of a general nature. 
But even so, it may be of profit to reduce them 
to definite shape and to investigate each of 
them. 

The most important causes of public dissatis- 
faction with the Indian Calendar appear to be the 
following 

(l) The multiplicity of calendars and the 

too pitent fact that among them there ate palpable 
divergences. Before calendars began to bo print- 
ed in India, it was seldom possible for more than 
one calendar to obtain currency or general recog- 
nition over a local area and the inhabitants of a 


tract, where a particular calendar was current, bad 
no reason to suspect that their neighbours in 
other tracts followed a different kind of reckon- 
ing ; at any rate, it did not disturb them in their 
usages of daily life which were guided by a single 
calendar of more or less local origin At present, 
however, there is no limit to the circulation of a 
printed Almanac and when several Almanacs 
giving diflt-rent reckonings are current in the 
same local area, confusion la the natural result. 

(2) Obvious discrepancies between the 
purely Indian Almanacs and such European puhli- 
cations nf undiluted accuracy as the Nautical 
Almanac. It is found that between lbs ordinary 
Almanacs in use in India and the Nautical 
Almanac there is a divergence of an hour or go 
in the moment of occurrence of New and Full. 
Moona and a divergence of several hours in the 
ending momenta of stage, intermediate between 
two New Moons. Suspicion naturally falls upon 
a method which yield, mutt. BO . rP a,e nt i y 
emmwu, and attempt, hava in consequence been 
mad. and with no email measure of euccee* 
reconstruct the lnd.au Almanac upon the basis 
of th. Nautical Almanac. 

W T». difficulty .«J tediousness, 

»ng almoat to unintelligibitity, of the proces*, 
preembed for the contraction of an Indian 


Almanac. It is no doubt the case that the best 
and the mo9t learned exponents of the system of 
the Indian Calendar have not succeeded in opening 
up the thorny hedge which has been growing 
for centuries, as in the fairy tale, around the 
residence of this Sleeping Beauty. The earlier 
exponents of the system such ns Warren (1825) 
and Jervis (1836) delighted to retain in their 
primitive crudeness the endless multiplications 
and divisions prescribed by traditional methods 
for arriving at the ending moment of a single 
tithi. About 20 years 'ago, Professor Jacobi of 
Bonn University introduced to Indian readers, 
through the pages of the "Indian Antiquary " 
(1888) a method of calculation of Indian dates 
based upon the well known method of M. 
Largetcau in France. This method is more or 
less the basis of the subsequent exposition of the 
Indian Caleudar by Messrs. Sewell and DlK*HJT 
(1896) Meanwhile, in tho year 1 892, Professor 
Jacori had tepublished his tables in the Epigrap- 
hica Indiea, Vol 1, and subjoined to them certain 
special tables, for tho put pose of completing M- 
Largetrau’s appioximations. The same German 
authority, who is at this date the greatest and 
most reliable living exponent of the Indian Ca- 
lendar, published in the second volume of the 
Epigraphicn Indiea a method of computing the 
moment id sunrise nr true local time for any 
latitude or longtitude in India. Valuable as the**’ 
modern expositions are to ttie enthusiast, they 
fail to comply with the standard of convenience 
which ordinal y lay readers usually fix for them- 
selves. Apart from the difficulty of understand- 
irg the technical language of astronomy, used 
by these writers, there is the difficulty and In- 
convenience of having to expend an inordinate 
length of time on each calculation, the constant 
nak of perpetrating Arithmetical erroi'S in such 
calculation and the uncertainty of the ordinary 
? .pprorim.tion. To «,«, diffiral- 
certain rough and ready methods, intended 
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’less be knows the ending moment of the tithi 
for the particular day, and he is in a similar diffi- 
culty as legarda the nakskatra. No doubt the 
"calendar or panchang for the year, of which he 
’id vaHably has a topy, gives these details in all the 
desired minuteness j but it ta net necessary for 
'the purposes of civil or teligious life that each 
■Indian householder should know the absolute end 
ing moment of a mnlranti tithi, or nalshati a All 
these occurrences are, however, cab ulated in Indian 
almanacs tS taking place so many hours and mi- 
hutes or so many ghalikai and palas after local 
•sud-rise and just as it is necessary to know the 
•moment of a mean sankranti, tithi nr nakskalra, it 
necessary to know the moment when thesun 
Vises at a given place in order to be able to reckon 
the portion of a tithi or nalsAotra that has eapired 
bince, or which remained unexpired at the 
’mbmirnt of sunrise Her, .g„n .bsolute 
■ise, „ ciufnttf by the Almanacs bat such 
Accuracy is probably not ileeireil by, or necessary 
_tor the householder In tb, performances of bis 
'duties, 

' , T . hk J ''"S™ce betireen theoretical accuracy and 
Vractical conrrnienc. in Almanacs la, a, w, have 
peculiar to the lodi.i, ,y, t ,„ butof coura. 
it will be readily seen that the frequency of „ror 
•and of divergence it met, probable uoder th, I„di, n 
x . U ” <1 "' ” ,h " ■}•>«»■. Under all 
however aorl, di«,r g ,nre ia, by the common con- 
tent of mankind, gut over in certaiuweltuuder- 
atood ways. One of there is to allow an error to 
acbUranlate until it become, inconvenient,, 1,„. 
hod then to rrmore „ b, m,.„, 

'» appl'ed 

. the adoption or cm, -ion of Inp jenr. und-r ,b, 

Z , MU. and Gregorian ay.t™.; „ „ 

Wdrrrd necrawryowing m 

■entin, „f astronomical rompuUtion, a, i„ ,b, 

Wnraseolrhedroppiogof 1, day. by ,, , 

'Pnllauirdt ,b. r;« L ' 

afrlfAltesoct 


an error or divergence between theory and 
practice does not matter, so long ns we inoio its 
magnitude and are in ft position to correct it from 
time to time. According to this principle, not 
orly the Indian Calendar, but calendars pretend- 
ing to very much less accuracy might, in all 
reason and conscience, bo regarded and used as 
instiuments of civil time-reckoning and no fault 
whitever need be found with them during the 
course of sges. It is not improbable that the 
existence of some at least of the errors and 
divergences pointed out above in the Indian 
Calendar were foreseen by the original authors 
of the various siddhantas and they seem pur- 
posely to have inserted in their systems Certain 
automatic corrections wheiehy the errors could 
never exceed a certain limit, or whereby, if they 
did exceed such a limit, they would be removed 
on the completion of a cycle of years. Practically, 
the error in the ending moment of what we nifty 
call intermediate lilhis, that is, the tithis between 
New Moon and New Moon, is a recurring and not 
an accumulating error. It is caused by the 
phenomena known as election and annual ejuation 
and its operation is confined to the quarters and this 
eighth parts of the lunar orbit. No inconvenience 
can be caused by the occurrence of such errors bo 
long as their exiptenee is known and their rectifi- 






Thcre is one divergence of considerable import- 
ance between the European and the Indian Calen- 
dar which perhaps deserves more than a passing 
rcmaik. It ia the diiergence between What is 
odted the tropical longitude and the sidereal 
ongi ude of the *un. As the sun measure* 
.-■.unu.l co tire. rooml tb, ,„, h (which by 
e W.y „ f.milnr example 0 f , practical 
W — ibeory ,„ d practice, for every- 
““»•"«%, that the e.rth moves 
of U ”" d j' 1 everybody talk, in practice 

. , '° mi «■• -rib) 1,1. longitude or 

J ““ ■‘•r-.ing pofn't Jiooro,, 
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Almanac, it is important to observe that tbe 
reason is not at all any inaccuracy in tbe 
Indian method, but a reason inherent in the 
nature of the lunar orbit. It his been ascertained 
by enquirers from the time of Laplace onwards 
that the moon actually moves faster in her orbit 
in the piesent day than she did two thousand 
years ago. To make this intelligible to ordmaiy 
readers, we will take the actual orbit of the moon 
as determined now and that Lid down several 
thousand years ago. The orbit of the Bynodical 
month, laid down by modern Aationcmers, 1S 
29 530887 days. According to Ptolemy, the 
period was longer than this by half a second. 
It is probably the case that Ptolemy's period was 
correct in his day and the present period is 
certainly correct in our day From this differ- 
ence, however, there results this practical mcon- 
venienco that if we apply Ptolemy's penod to 
the modern moon for determ, ning her longitude, 
that is, her exact portion her monthly 
course, she will be found to have advanced 
less than she has really dono ; sn-1 if Wo apply 
the modern period to ancent new tt0 ons we 
ehall imagine the ancent echpsc, end new 
moons to have occurred an hour or so be- 
fore they actually occurred In no , 
tem of European Astronomy has there been 
n continuous application of the same synod, cal 

'"T p "7 '» 

” „ *«■'» ™ l * constant (or ,t | eul 

"”*• Th ” 

““ to h.„ purpowl, , ai)pW . ,h„,„ r ^ 

“ nonlh th.n ... ^ 

to rrotid. .gainst Into™ di.ng.nciM, »i„, , b „ 
molt that th. aynodical month «„ r< , lrie ^ , b 

(29 530587010 d.r.lj, 

vl«n It, mod,™ pmoj, ,„ a J 

Suir™" 8 .' 0 *"*■ occur . 

dmt,d In lk , X,.,;,,, AIm>c . ^ J™ 

1 “ 10 ^F'* .ynodicl 


which is midway between the ancient and modern 
periods. Dr. Grattan Guinness has found by ac- 
tual calculation of New Moo, s for a peiiod of 3,500 
years beginning from 1655 B. O that a synodical 
month consisting of 29 5305916 days produces 
on the whole the least divergence between actual 
and calculated New Moons at the present day, 
while it also gives with sufficient accuracy for 
practical purposes the moment of occurrence of 
ancient New, Moons. Now, the synodical month 
adopted by the Arya Siddhanla, which Siddhanla 
is or ought to be followed by the Almanac-makers 
of Southern India, is almost exactly the same as 
that of Da. Grattan Guinness; for, it is 
29 5305925 days and it may therefore be inferred 
that New Moons, deduced according to the Arya 
Siddhanla, must cueteru paribug agree very closely 
with the New Moons predicted in the Nautical 
Almanac. We may remark in conclusion that 
the error due to lunar acceleration will as time 
advances become sensibly less even according to 
the .Surya SidrfAanfa, 
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of the High Omrt ; Judicial Commi-doner in 
Smd ; Secretary to Government in the Judi- 
cial, Political, nnd Educational Departments; 
and Judge of the High Court ; of all the-e 
covetwl and influential appointments, he en- 
joyed hit Tull i Imre, after he ha! served Ins 
apprenticeship ns one of the rank and file in the 
mofuMil. In connection with his |>olitical 
work, one or two (Mints may lie noticed Sir 
William held pronounced view < in favour of 
strengthening the position of Indian princes 
He considered that the Indian people were 
happiest under a well-administered Native 
State, where, free from the t»il* of ov ercen- 
tral nation, local feelings could be beat con- 
sulted and local resources mo-t effectively 
developed. To these views he wa- able to give 
effect when in charge of the Political Depart- 
ment, under sympathetic Governors like Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald and Lord It eny ; and he 
thus took part in establishing fa) the Rnj- 
kumar College at Rajkot, under Mr. Chester 
Macnaghten ; (6) the Joint Adminutration at 
Bhaunngar, nnder Mr. Perenal and Mr 
Gaurishankar, the distinguished .Minister of the 
late Maharaja ; and (c) the Gratia Court for 
Kathiawad. These measures nil tended to give 
strength nnd permanence to the administra- 
tion of the States concerned The Gra<*ia 
Court, a tribunal mainly representative of the 
reigning chief-, di-posed finally of the dis- 
putes between the chiefs and their feudatories- 
d'sjiotes which had long agitated Kathiawad, 
and led to outlawry nnd brigandage. The 
Joint Administration of Bhaunngar was a new 
experiment. Hitherto during a minority, 
at've Slates had been placed in the charge 
fa Political Officer, who often made vital 
« anges in the existing system, thus breaking 
be continuity of the chiefs administration. On 
the other hand, the Joint Administration, by 
exercising the u«ual powers of a Durbar, pre- 
aerved the continuity °f the State tradition, 
■while securing a general accordance with the 
spmt of British policy. Lastly, the Rajkumar 
«*, by giving the young chiefs a round 
Education, laid the foundations in each State 
or a stable nnd enlightened rule. In connec- 
tion with his career on the Bench of the 


Bombay High Court it may be sufficient to 
say that he won the confidence of the people 
by his adamantine impartiality as much 
ns by bis benignity nnd courtesy. Sitting on 
the Appellate Bench with his Indian colleague, 
the first of his race, the late Mr. Nnnabhai 
Handass, he had often the disagreeable necessity 
to enhance sentences of a most inadequate 
character pnned by the District Judges— 
sentences altogether disproportionate to the 
crimes committed. These light sentences bad 
scandalised the Indian community nnd to Sir 
William and his colleague belong the high 
credit of having effectually put an end to the 
scandal. They were nicknamed “enhance- 
ment Judges " by a section of the rabid Press, 
but everybody knew how- they had greatly im- 
proved the administration of criminnl justice 
in the Mofusul. The Sessions Judges were 
mode to remain on their good behaviour. When 
Sir William left the service in April, 1887, the 
Government of Ixird Reay iseued a “ Gazette 
Extraordinary " expressing regTet at his retire- 
ment : “ Sir W. Wedderburn has been inti- 
mately associated with the Government os 
Acting Chief Secretary, nnd for a short time 
as Member of Council. And it is a great 
plea-ure to II„ Excellency in Council tone- 
knowledge the valuable assistance nnd advice 
for which he has been indebted to him, both 
as a Secretary nnd as a colleague. . , J{j a 
enthusiasm in the cause of education, and his 
anxiety to promote all measures which would 
i" °P lnion i conduce to the moral and 
material progress of the natives of this coun- 
try, have, as His Excellency j„ Council be- 
lieves, won for Sir W. Wedderburn the con- 
fidence and the gratitude of those in whose 
cause lie has laboured." It is pleasing to 
rft^the r ° r th ^ tr . enuous service he render- 
t Tn° f Ind ”* and the ac tive eym- 
di.pi.yrtti. 

wards their legitimate ambitions and as pirn- 
him a handsome purse. Part nf tk- - 
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the hopes oE the reformer is yet far distant. All 
\ye can say at present is that a good beginning has 
been made and that the final success is no more 
in doubt, What, however, is required to assure an 
early victory is, in the first place, constant, 
persistent hammering and a readiness to push 
on the wcuk with zeal, energy and courage, 
and, in the secrnd place, that tbe matter 
should take precedence of many which look more 
important on tbe surface, but tbe importance of 
which mainly consists in their bunging easy 
fame and applause to their pursuers The 
keynote to the whole situation is social efficiency 
There tan be no nation without it You may cry, 
you may shriek, you may howl, but the one is a 
condition precedent of the other. Social efficiency, 
needed to make os a nation, cannot be achieved 
without the co-operation of the classes known as 
the depressed classes. 

• There can be no unity, no solidarity, so long as 
they are what they are at present. They must come 
up and occupy their proper place in the social 
hierarchy belore we can, with perfect truth, 
call ourselves a nation. At present they are no- 
where. They arc with us, it is true, but they are 
not of us. Their fidelity i* being put to a severe 
strain and orders we recognise the justice and 
humanity of their cause and recognieo it in time, 
no blame could attach to them if they were to 
separate themselves from us and join the ranks of 
thvwo who are neither with us nor of us. Human- 
ity,- justice and self-interest, they are all ranged 
on the side of this urgent reform. Hut what ia of 
i{feater.vsliie-nnd. ahmtiA. tm.qmminftotlry hjvamjfrfi 
out is that tbe authority of national tradition, of 
national W«tory and of national ecripturea (the 
Shsstraa] {s also on our aide. 

ft is not right to uy that the authority of the 
<m ia against it. The doctrine an.l the prac- 
tise of repentance by penance, of prayaichitta t of 
‘.firstioo by lapa, yuan and dan i« as old as the 


and the ttdaiigas, the shruti and the smriti, itilatt 
(history) and pnrana (traliticm) all give hope anil 
chance to the fallen and the degraded, Jn olden , 
times the Sap was only a personal fall and 
hereditary one. TU? children of the fallen copld 
rise to a position even higher than the one origin* 
ally occupied by their fallen parent, and that 
logical because in the aaCient skastras there wa*) 
nothing to bar the admission of the non Aryan* 
into the religion as well ns the social hierarchy 
of the Ary as The Biabmanaa, the Upanish-ulSj 
and the Pui-anas give sufficient instances of p«ch 
admissions The Smritis and the Shastras. lajj 
down elaborate rules for the ceremonies that at- 
tended the&o admissions The ceremonial was 
originally very simple. It grew complex: and 
elaborate with the growth of tigidity in tbe casta 
system, till eventually the castes were almost closed 
and new admissions became very very rare. I«\ 
tbe nineteenth century the question was fir?t_ 
raised in the Punjab by tbe late Swamt 
nanda Ssraswati who challenged the priesthood tq 
explain away or deny the authorities he cited in 
suppoit of his proposition. The matter attracted 
the attention of the then Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir, (the father of II. II., the present 
Maharaja) Shri Maharaja Kanbir Singh. • H® 
called upon the Pandits of Kathi to examine 
the authorities relied upon by Swarai Dayananda 
and pronounce upon them. The sympathies of 
II. II, were pirlially with those who advocate^ 
the re- ad mission of thwe who had left Hinduism, 
or had been turned out of it, f or some ««■«» 
or Ciner. As a result of the researches made , 
under the orders o! II. H , * book wag pr ; nU( , Knd> 
published which collected alt the authorities ir* 
support or the re »d mission of the outcast** of 

! r :: *”» ™ p.w.m b y «i 


UitnaUyMw 


.a eternal a» the ve-ta*. Tbe t»da» 


Pandits pronounced in f iVo , 
Ol these who had themselve 


r of the re-admission, 
renounced the itncev 
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friendly relations bet* een the ryots nnd the 
money lenders ; to secure the hearty co opera- 
tion of both the-e classes ; and to induce Hie 
local capitalists to give tlieir financial anp|iort 
to an Agricultural Bink on the lines of tho-e 
which had achieved such n brilliant success 
among the rural pop’ll itioni. of Europe After 
much careful enquiry ,and many local meetings, 
all parties agreed to co-operate. A public 
meeting a as then held at Poona, under the 
presidency of the Collector of the district 
when resolutions were passed for the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural Bank, nnd 
an influential Committee was appoint- 
ed. This Committee waited upon the 
Governor (Sir.James Fergw'on) and set forth 
their proposals foi ail experimental bank at 
Baswad in the Purandhar Taluha. His Excel 
lency received the deputation in a »cry cordial 
manner, expressed bun-elf as fa onr»ble to the 
scheme, and agreed to forward it to the 
Government of India. The Marquis of Ilipon 
was then Viceroy, and Sir Evelyn Baring (now 
I/>rd Cromer) who was Finance Mini- ter, had 
personal experience of Agricultural Bank*, so 
that the Poona scheme receded immediate and 
sympathetic consideration ; and o very import- 
ant despatch, dated December 5, 1882, was sent 
from Simla to the Bombay Government. Sub- 
ject to certain minor conditions, the Go' em- 
inent of India accepted the Poona proposals 
They wpre willing to appoint a Con.mi->ion for 
the liquidation of theryots’ debt* within a limit- 
’ed experimental area; they would advance the 
cash (some Gi lakhs) necessary lo compound 
the old debts ; nnd they v ould concede to the 
bank the privilege ol recovering the advances 
through the revenue offiiers on the tame foot 
»ng as ndvai c»s made by the Government In 
conclusion, the Government of India, t-tated 
that they attache d .eiy great importance to the 
experiment, nnd asked the Bombay Government 
to undertake the working of tbe measure. To 
this the Bombay Government agreed ; and on 
the 31st of May, 1884, an unanimous despatch, 
signed by the Viceroy nnd his colleagues, was 
forwarded to England, asking the sanction of 
the Secretary of State to the propo-ed experi- 
ment. “ We are anxious,” they said, “ to give 


effect to a scheme which we believe to be advo- 
cated on purely disinterested grounds, which 
can under the experimental conditions proposed 
be carefully watched, and which is likely, if 
succe-sful. to be productive of much benefit to 
the country.” A long nnd wearisome corres- 
pondence fol'owed The India Office raised 
every sort of theoretical objection, and finally 
m August. 1887, in reply to a question of Mr. 
Samuel Smi f h in the House of Common", flat- 
ly refused to allow the experiment to be made. 
But the prescience and wisdom of that scheme, 
strange to say, have now been acknowledged. 
The Co-operative Credit Societies are the fore- 
runners but India is now within a measurable 
distance of the establishment of Agricultural 
Banks, more or less on the principles of the 
Egyptian. The bureaucracy has been obliged 
by the whirligig of Time to unbend. 

( C ) There remains to notice the case of the 
Arbitration Courts The proposal was to 
ie\ive the old Mahratta system initiated Ram 
Shastn and Nana Fainavi®, under which 
no dispute came before a Judge until every 
form of arbitration had been tried, and failed. 
The “ Pancb.iynt ” system is dear to the Indian 
mind, as exemplified by the phrase “ Paneh 
Pnrameswara ”, an Eastern equivalent of “Vox 
populi, vox Dei ” ; and in 1876, a stroDg 
movement was initiated by that noble old 
patriot Mr Gane=h Wasedeo Josbi and his 
friend', which resulted in the establishment of 
“ Raw ad ” or Arbitration Courts in Poona, 
Sataia, Sholapur, Ahmednagnr, Thanna,Ratna- 
fiin.Nasik and Ahmedabad, with Branch Courts 
at the smaller towns. In the Poona Court 
alone 3,000 suits were disposed of in the first 
two years, with great satisfaction to all parties 
concerned Sir W. Wedderburn, who, as a 
District Judge, had painful experience of the 
ruin brought on the ngucultuiists by litigation 
m the Ci'il Courts, was anxious to give com- 
pleteness and permanence to these voluntary 
Arbitration Courts, by incorporating them in 
our judicial -system ; and in order to give shape 
to the project, a large and representative pub- 
lic meeting was held in the Town Hall ‘at 
Poona, when a Committee was appointed to 
prepare a draft bill and report. The Committee 
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M». V. J. K1RTIKAR. 

—+-> 

if 111 i nuthoi of this wor.c has rendere J goo'l 
service to the leadcis of the Bihle by the 
* analysis lie 1 as made of the O'd and New 

Testaments anil by the attention he has drawn 

to the fact that, it the books of the Bible were 
read in the historical order pointed out by him, 
the whole of the religious and moral thought 
porvading it would appear to be the result of 
one continuous evolution from the most ancient 
times,— the religion of Jesus Cluist being, accord- 
ing to him, the development of Judaism, which 
immediately preceded it, 

Tbo learned author admits that the Bible )s 
not a Book of Revelation in the sense of it* 
containing what was directly communicated by 
Cod “ face to face " to any human being 

The author agrees with lleber Newton as to 
wlmt Revelation teallj means: 

“ Within the .pint of man is the true mount nf 
Ood, where the Ktcinul One comes down to r V “! 
Himacl f— It c relation I, Light- whenever there ., ' 
flash of light, spiritual ut ethical, wherever ..." 
dark problem, oT man's ougin and nature snd dcstlnS 
grow luminous , wherever the being and personnhi^ 

thrilling us with a freih sense of worship with m v. * 
hopo and faith and lore, there is a icsl revelation tL® bfr 
spirits" ( 290 ) revelation to our 

Such a revelation is not confined to any p* ltl . 
color individual, tribe or ration, Dare we, the 
learned author rightly asks : 

“ push Itldo all the othrr Stored book, nf 
kind -Dio Hindu and Persian Bible* older 
own, U,o Buddhistic Bible, conta*n'i B r. 0 ' "f?? r 
loftiest ethical teaching of the world, and i,,,. , ‘J 1 * 
sacred and foil of d.nne truth by hundreds 0 f 
of men ; the Chinee R.hlcs, snelent 
books and the Koran, the Bible of some ol th. S 1 ? 
people, of the pas* — shall wo push asidT 
*Mtcd books and declare that there is no if o'! 

I <l*re not deny UisT Qoi ^ 

^cd Himself through thousand, of greU 

•The Origin and Chancier of the Bible and it. — ' 
a™.. IW Bool., b, J. I. 


souls, whose thought fill the boots of *H our libraries ; 
and that lie is revealing Himself atili and ever more and 
more fully i dealing Himself as the ages go by, in 

nature, from flower up to star, 1 dare not 

say that any valuable knowledge, or any helpful truth 
or any noble aspiration or inspiration or impulse ever 
comes to man but it comes from God and is in just 10 
far God rcreahng Himself.” (290-2U1.) 

We perfectly agree with the learned author in 
his view of what revolution really means. And 
no educated man at the present day can believe 
that the Bible or, indeed, nny other sacred book 
ancient or modern — contains “an ultimate and 
exhaustive record mitten by God’s finger.” Such 
on nssuiei faith in the Bibli*, says Mr, I/ting, 

“ has vanished never to return snd lias quite lost iU 
power a R a practical factor in tiro life of nations. We 
retain our affection and reverence for it from all asso- 
ciations and as containing many beautiful and excellent 
tilings but we no longer make it an idol Wo criticHe 
it freely and find it to ho a collection of various wilting* 
' n*™' l " nkno , wn or doubtful authors, oon- 

i U ‘ m . uch 1,111 ia of tbo highest trulli and 
mUC , h lllat *>«" e^dent truces of Igno- 
Ind wmT 6 l, ° n ’ fer00lt >' * nd immorality of the rude 
i k P * EC! °I" " }|,c h Us trad, tmns extend." 
tuning * Problems, p 292) 

The learned author is positive tint Christianity 
“ the immediate outcome of JnAnbw whirl, pn'- 
ceded it In feet, soys 1 1P> j lu ^j s||| wflK (| 

po ration for Clniatiaiuty < 

gion and“ oiul^w °J “j 0 ,,c, >rew roll- 

and a Paradise n lri i-j, „ , n ®t. indeed, from Adam 

;? th. Ih , t ‘'“‘fe ™ ■ » a a ?r; 

the religion of the Hoh—w „ , • • ••••We ace now Hist 

tural a, the growth of a trei”^*)** “ * rowU ‘ M " 1, ‘ 

th. ,i„ to , , 

>»*y«P«i,li, i he , • 
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become the brief, which the friends of India, 
working with the British Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, have been forcing on 
the attention of the British public, by means 
of Parliament, the Platform, and the Press. In 
all these activi ties Sir William has taken a 
leading part. As regard* the work in India, he 
returned to Bombay in 1889 as President of 
the 5th Congress, being accoin|»anied by Mr. 
'Bradlaugb, who liad'given bis powerful aid to 
the cause of India. Again, in 1904, he accom- 
panied Sir Henry Cotton, who had been elect- 
ed President, when he received a most cordial 
welcome both in Bombty and Madias In 
England he' has kept touch with India through 
the British Committee, of which he has always 
been Chairman. And in 1893 he obtained n 
seat in the House of Commons for the County 
of Banff. This he retained until 1900, when 
be retired. The reasons of his retirement aie 
stated as follows in a letter which, jointly 
with Mr. Hume and Sir Dadabli.ai N.ioroji, he 
addressed to the President of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress: “The work in England is 
great and difficult, and the wmkera nre few; 
and these are overtaxed both as to physical 
endurance and financial resources. That is 
why one of us who now addres- you (Sir W. 
«edderburn) has been driven to retire from 
Parliament. For seven years he has bad a 
double burden; direct work for India; to- 
gether with the wear and tear of contented 
* ections, care for the special interests of Ins 
constituents, and the multifarious duties of 
parliamentary life, lie has found it not pos- 
t iT * r° con ^ lnae thi* double burden, and has 
erefore, with great reluctance, for the pre- 
«fnt, retired from the House of Common*, in 
0 * r economise his resources for the direct 
work on behalf of India.” It must be mentioned 
d«e, i„ bare justice to Sir William, that he 
"P™* over a lakh of rupees from 
is own pocket in a variety of ways with the 
e and exclusive object of advancing the 
oral and material well-being of the Indian 
People. His left hand has not known what 
nis right hand did. When, at the Bombay 
. Mr. D. E. Wacha, the Joint-General 

re (ary , referred to the heaw self-sacrifice 


undergone by Sir William in the cause of 
the Indian people, tiie approbation with which 
the entire assembly received hts remarks was 
but n small recompense for bis magnificent and 
selfless services. Daring his time in 
Parliament he organised an Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee, consisting of about 120 
members, pledged to give attention to Indian 
affairs, and to see justice done. Of this Com- 
mittee he was elected Chairman, and on vari- 
ous occasions weighty representations, on 
financial nnd other questions, were addressed 
to the Secretary of Slate on behalf of the 
Committee In 1895, Mr. Dadabhal Xaoroji, 
with the help of the Committee, obtained the 
appointment of a Royal Commission tinder 
Lord Wei by to enquire into Indian expenditure 
nnd the financial relations of India with the 
Biitish Empire. During the five years for 
which the Royal Commission laded, the case 
for India was laboriously kept to the front by 
the minority of the Commission (Sir William 
\Urtdeiburn, Mr. Came, aid Mr. Dadabhni 
Naoroji), who represented Congress view a. 
\atuable evidence was obtained from Indian 
witnesses ; and the Indian view received pub- 
lic and offical recognition in the Minority re- 
port Hansard's reports will show that, during 
bn time in Parliament, Sir William lost no 
opportunity of defending Indian interests, but 
It may he holed that he vehemently protested 
against the political nnd military aggressions 
on the north-west frontier, ana denounced the 
breach , of faith which was committed when! 

Z \ Ctl, ' ral ’ r *° rd Elgin's Govern- 
ment failed to evacuate the terntoi.es of the 

platform. As regards the Press i 

SS35 
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of tlie Old Testament as indefensible ’ — indefen- 
sible both fiora a philosophic it anil a lustonc.il 
I Dint o! view (Hand's Spinoza, Kant 168, 
Schopenhauer, 103 — 113, Diegan, 23 26 ) 

Instead of thin, considerable pni.is neiu taker 
by the Apostles to connect tira two sy«tcm», and 
the Prophesies were freely drawn upon to estab- 
lish the character of Jesus as the Messiah whom 
the Jewish people were led by their Prophets to 
expect. (Sup. Rel. 643.) 

Both His Holiness the Pope and the King of 
England authoritatively declared the Bible in 
its piesent shape to be a Divine Revelation Tho 
English Statute was 9 and 10, William III.c. 32, 
which imposed penalties on those who infringed 
it. 


But, strangely enough, Christianity has 

So remote was this conception of an llt.rra! 
Saviour for th, .hols „f „, nklnd (tom 
popular mind, that cron those Js*,„ho 
ledgod Jesus os the Mcsi.h ,|„ t , (or 

hare corns put ,,i, „ !n „ lry , j.., j, 

If We maj creJ.t th, Sjnopti, (ioapsl, „ 

Hr '.pr^ntHm ns a I'clariait 
and (old. of th, • chosen Mb,, ,, llr „, . 

Ju » 01, It is thoroughly 
ssclnsiss m its thsrsctsr „„ 4 “ 

«neut of universality in it. 

The personal ministry of J„„, i. , 

i2 r :; 


When he sent his twelve disciples out to 
preach, they werea*-hidlo avoid as far j»spr«- 
s-ible the countries of the Gentiles. 

“ Go yc not uoto the way of Gentile* and into the 
city of tho Samaritans enter ye not. But go ye rather 
to the lout aheep of the house of Iarael. And going, 
preach, aaymg, * tho Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,' " 
Math. X 5-7 


Even St. Paul was ‘ forbidden by the Holy 
Ghost tn preach tho Word in Asia.’ Acts, XVI. 


If a Gentile was converted but he refused to 
submit to circumcision, ho jemnined what is 
called n Proselyte of the Gate, as distinguished 
from a Pioselyte of tl e Covenant or Righteous-^ 
ness who was admitted into the Temple, (Sup. 
Rel. 653.) 

Nay, tho privileged Jew was defiled by physi- 
cal contact with an uncircumcised Gentile. (Acts, 
X, 28. Sup. Rel. 520.) The Apostles required 
divine vision to sanction intercourse with on 
uncircumcised though conveitcd Gentile.' (Acta, 
X. XI) 






philosopher who, to use Dr. Edward Caiid’s 
language, first 

. r .t, e " t . b t> ondth ? special words and action* of tho . 
iu^ni,r, J I grMp o e s d ^ l,at in *’> tIie C'tant of 

Irom^fh^? 1 °s’'t ■ 84 thus emancipated Christianity . 

f J " a “™ >" a '«•» »" >r~“ l 

frnm Ik. fin,t «H>rcasioii rn was hoVhoJ 

Cliristi»n7t» r « n,omc J 1 f ,°f hia conversion, conceived of 

««££?£.*, iSaSs 

Assisted "iso by Prof. Tflnlntr, it *t» 
St. Ps.il *1,0 tested bh theology „„ , persooifi.d 
. tel of Mono, Soc of G..1 and l|„„ intro- 

doooii into Christianity tho „f 

*’ lil y. (2 Pn. 154 ) 

*S. donoto oiitisti- 
F«»nh "“ i,or ot 

the Du n ii , “otiio a person iiy whom 

‘<"1 in .11 it/fll"' : 
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literally true; ♦Key add, in effect, tint they 
would have no faith in Christianity, if the 
legends connected with it were incredible. 

\t C*.n»t wtwaRht no uniacles, saya Uean Famr, 

then the Gospels are untrustworthy If the Roiur- 

T*et'.ou bo merely a spiritual idea or a mythological 
hallucination, then our religion has been foonded on an 
error. (Sup. ReL 7.) 

Thus ordinarily, tlio Bible miration is under- 
stood as referring to a historic il event whu-h 
happened in Galhlee 60 me 1000 years ago But 
if Christianity is a universal religion, .wd the 
Bible narrative constitutes an essential article of 
the Christian faith, it cannot be understood as 
referring to events which have oc-urred in Time 
and Place. It must rtfei to spiritual truth * — or 
verities— which are eternal in their character, 
true of all time and all pi ices They must be 
eternal verities talcing place in an Eternal Now. 
(Dean Milinan, P&eiderer, kc) 

When so understood, the Bible narrative re 
presents the grand conception of Man's sojourn 
on this earth, his life of probation and difficulties, 

Ws struggle with the lower ego-hood, and endea- 
vour to realise the higher ego-hood and realise 
his oneness and identity with the highest Self, 
by an everlasting process of ‘ dying to live,’ till 
perfection is attained and oneness realised. 

It is this kind of teaching which gives to 
Cbmtianity Its spiritual character, 

‘ So long, says Strauss, ms Christianity is considered as 

something giren from without. Us Author as Itoarea- 
j doseendod, tho Church as a machinery for procuring tbo 
' espistion of human offences, Christianity, though claim- 
' log to he tho religion of the Spirit, must remain unspiri- 
t tual and, in fact, Jewish. Prat. XV, 

i The final stage of spiritual realisation presup- 

' | poses gnosticism snd mysticism, and this, says 
Mrs llewuit, Christianity in Europe has unfoitnn. 

1 ately lost. (Biot. Chi is t. 37.) No doubt that is 
ao. But now when we take note of the feet that 
we have connected with the mystic movement 
men well-known for deeplearning, purity of life, 
strength of character and honesty of purpose, 


[ Mat 1010. 


their ml.lit experiences ol ■holding communion 
with super sensible rel.tUes,” coimot bs ridicul- 
ed ss being due to self-delusion or imposture 
or fraud. 

As stated by Professor D’Alritlh, '» taytUc 
reaction has already set in tlnoughdut the West' 

n return to the piimitive 6pirit of Christianity, 

as found in the teachings of Eckhart, Tauler and 
Suso, — ‘ proclaiming tho direct beholding of all 

things in God as the source of all enlightenment 

and the resting on His heart, as tho sole and 
highest wisdom.' (Noire.) 

The day is past, Sava a writer in the Jlibbert 
Journal, in which the mystic could be ignored a* 
an eccentric or an abnormal individual ; his spiri- 
tual asseitiona are supported rather than denied 
by psychologist* and by ethnological research. 
(See also our Articles on Mysticism, which ap- 
peared in the Indian Review for August, Septem- 
ber and October, 1 006.) 

It is from this point of view that the Bible 
should be studied now, and if that is done, tho 
hook will reveal mu' - !! that has been hidden 
especially in the Go«pel of St John nnd the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. Such n. study will help the 
attainment of spiritual knowledge and lead even- 
tually to the .eelf-rsalisation of one’s oneness 
and identity with the Eternal Spirit in which 
* we live and move and have our being.’ As St. 
Paul says, spiritual things »an only be spiritually 
discerned. 

NVith such a study may bo combined the 

study of the Indian TJpaniabads, which aecorfiPg 

to Professor Max Muller, ono must study to 
understand Mystis Christianity better. 
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‘THE REFORM OF THE INDIAN CALENDAR. 


DEWAN BAHADUR L. D. 8WAMIKAKKU PILLAI- 

^llTODERN criticism has laid rude hands upon 
07 I ^ that ancient and venerable institution, 
j . the Indian Calendar. If hoary antiquity, 
intrinsic north and practical utility could have 
sated any institution from aucn violence, then 
the Indian Calendar might well 1 ave claimed the 
privilege. For, has it not preside! ovei the des 
tinies of the children of India for more than 2,000 
years, recording with jealous minuteness the bnur 
and the day, nay the aery minute and second 
of their births, marriages and deaths ? Was any 
event of importance, public or private, ever done 
»n this country without the fiat of the Indian 
Calendar? And was not its veto sufficient to 
arrest , the mightiest conquerors proceeding to 
battle or toBtaj their hands in the hour of victory? 
Yet, this venerable wi tress of Indian history is 
rolled upon to take its trial before a judge born 
yesterday, the Nautical Almanac. In vain does 
the venerable prisoner appeal to the public 
o India whose destinies it has controlled 
°v a hundred generations. In vain does it 
•PProl to the expert skill of its custodians, 
the Jjotishi,, the P.nchangis and the Astro- 
«x>m.cal Compute,* of India. The pubhc looks 
pity on so old an institution reduced to 
*“ P 1 '^ 1 . »>ut B the public “ Are not 

Me custodians the men into whose keeping the, 
« endar, when a child, was entrusted by its pa- 
.tie great Suldhantis of India? Let these 
custodians come to the rescue of their ward and 
prove .heir fitness for their charge." Alas, the 
112 * M 4t • ,oss "bat to urge on behalf of 

» ' ’ Yhey never dreamt that such evil 

\'“M should 
stives, 


<* ever come upon it or upon them- 
__ >v that they should be called to render an 
,0 «»t to » scrutinisini 


imsiog public of a craft whose 


origin and methods aro to this day . wrapped, ip 
mystery. They know only the traditions which 
enable them to keep up the ancient forms of the 
calendar. In the years that have rolled by,.th^e 
traditions have very often devisted, whether on 
purpose or unaware*, from the path originally ap- 
pointed by the Siddhantis ; but of such deviations, 
any more than of the original principles of ( fho 
calendar, its so-called custodians know very.Httlo 
at the present day 

The above is perhaps a sentimental version '©f 
recent events which have taken place at Xal'ad’i 
in the State of Travancore, whero Astronomical 
Conferences were held in Febi uary and March 
1910, for the purpose of unifying the Indian 
Calendar ' ' T 

What practical results have been achieved Jm 
the result of such Conferences, the public has not 
yet been tnformed , but it will be po surpri^to 
the pub! to to learn in course of time thftt M th ? 
proceedings have been barren of result, Whether 
such proceedings yield a definite result or wt 
the euspiemn once cist upon the Indian Calend^ 
continues unabated and it will be hard for tho 
Almanac-makers of India to rehabil.tate', tfadr 
position unless they can produce veYy“good and 
very palpable evidence in their favour. ' 

One thing is remarkable about these Conferen- 
ces namely, tba„ considering the hoary antiquity 
the hitherto unquestioned authority of the 
Indian Calerdar, one might reasonably expect, to 
see a well formulated charge or series of charge! 
•gainst its accuracy, drawn up by expert crit.es, as 
the basis of any proceedings reviewing ,ts past 
history or assailing its present portion No auc J 
charges have been publ.shed, ho vever, it be'ij 
apparenUy assumed that the charges are ufelL 
£ 

r I . ' "F™ . .My ol th, j, ' 

° "" d ™ 

. * tl,e P ubl,c couM suddenly have found . 
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with thn most modern nnl ecici.t&6 }>ro- 
ce««» of nurmf»ctnre, with cnomWtU vjusntilh-s 
of capital to finance indtwtnf* fortified with 
high protective tiiiff-, and over ready ami able t» 
take the Unit advantage that tn») offer itself, is 
iv glint competitor, with winch tins pigmy people 
with htll« capital, no scientific anil technical 
knowledge niul no ptati-ilun foi nidiistins, nas 
to wrestle, and ur u bus imagine nhvt the i»sue 
of the ion tent ii likely to lie. The situation is 
indeed so gloomy tint one » tempted, llnough 
sheer deafnir, to give up racy) thing tor l»t A 
mighty economic revolution ha* been slowl) woik- 
ing in the Irod doing liavoc with the time- 
hunomed oV\ order of things The \e«> founda- 
tions are being undermined nnd then tenacity is 
giving way to new forces There is underpinning 
going on here and there, and new foundations are 
being laid in places on which a new structure is to 
be reared Hut, for the time, the old mins distress 
the eye more glaringly than do the new woiks 
gioct the sight. Like England and other coun- 
tries, India has been a hind of domestic industries, 
all of w’.ihh have cither ctumbled to dust or are 
fiat filling to pieces. The hand loom weaving 
indiishy Hidunatgone pa«t recall, and the attempts 
to pr ip It up by means of improved crutches me 
not likely to he much of a success. The tnme 
diamel fato 1 as overtaken other industries which 
at one time weie so flourishing. Old industries, 
connecto l with sugar, paper, glass, silk, iron, — 
where are they? Almost all of them have 
been killed ci are in the process of being 
killed by foreign competition broad-based on 
modern appliances and up-to-date methode. 
Other nations, which have had a start over 
ns, have occupie! cnUencheJ positions fiom 
which they look down complacently on us 
ineffectually toiling below. Latest methods and 
machinery, which modern science can devise, have 
long been in use there, and every day improvements 
tvre made therein whch leave ns still further in 


lUvnty we think of ndopting 
a new proews in manufacture, when *e hear that 
in the go ahead nations of this West, it lias been 
alrra ly replaced by another, still more economical 
and rvmuneniltie. We startol piper-n.nU on 
moiern lines and for the first few year* we com- 
peted successfully with the foreign article. But 
soon wood pulp began to bo utilised in the manu- 
facture of paper in Western countries and ouft 
indigenous industry cairicd on, on tiieold elemen*^ 
tar) primer formula, that paper is made of mps^ 
and st-aw, began to dec 1 ire. The imports of^ 
paper nnd piste -hoard into Jmlin were valued 
at some 411 crores of rupees, the iwersgs^ 
of the 3 yeam, WMMft to They conti- 

nuously declined during the n^xt Rcven or eighty 
years till, in the triennium ending in 1898-9?), 
the figure came to 3GJ lakhs. This decline 
in the imports of foreign" paper is explained 
by the successful competition of the indigen- 
ous paper-mills. But from tho years 1900^ 
nn upward tendency became visible, and the 
imports increased, till at last in 1907-08 they 

were valued at about one crore. From the year 

1901, the Indian mills could nc t hold their ground 
against tho f.neign competition which wiw «wd>led 
bj wood pulp. The bistoiy 0 f the sug «r industry 
has the same dismal tala to tell. Wo have got a 
few sugar factories and reSuer.cs and now ones ou 

modern lines are also being suited. But we are 

told that unless w 0 adopt the central " factory 
ejstom, which Ins proved such -a auccesTin 
Mauritius and Formosa, our promts <nust bo" 

"r a ut c ' leetfl, l. The general* impiession 
that a study „f the indigenous < u Rnd 

„„ Wt i.. tlll „. !lVi| . flS , ith „. 

which wo are engaged.' 
cessation of efforts would 


i unequal fi g ] lt } 
But fight we must. The c. 


bo suicidal, j H 


™t “ p»i»i« .na hoU tli lit » 


.„.to„, yb , , UUrfi , yp| ^ ei< . 
got to realise what i s 8 


which t -??q 


‘ placed 


e *aclTy tj, e 8 \t v J ft y on ^ j n 
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mainly for tlie use of epigraphists and 
nrchseologists, have been devised by Dr. Scubam 
of Vienna and the late Professoi KlEtnosv. 
These methods are, however, not suited to 
the purpose of the ordinary modern lay 
Hinda enquirer, who wishes to get to the bottom of 
th» particular Almanac he is using and to verify 
the results theie stated. Compared with 

such processes, that of the Nautical Almaoae for 
arriving at any of the data of the Indian Calen- 
dar is simple, easily intelligible and accurate You 
take the longitude of the aun and the moon for • 
particular noon, then you take the same quantities 
for the previous noon and you ascertain by an 
easy sum in ratio the time when tho difference 
between the two longitudes amounted to an exact 
multiple of 12 degrees , ard you have with- 
out any further trouble the absolute ending 
moment of the tithi, to which of course you have 
10 *PP'7i *s a correction, (1) a quantity repre 
seating the difference of the terrestrial longitude 
between Greenwich and your own place and (2) 
another quantity giving the moment of local 
sunrise. Several Indian Almanacs based upon 
this method called Drxgganxta or “ Computation 
checked by observation ” are at present in use in 
“any parts of India. 

The above is a summary of the main charges 
• gainst the purely Indian ejslem of calculating 
astronomical data ; and we are now in a position 
to enter upon a discussion as to whether ea-h of 
these charges is sufficiently grave to be pressed 
borne, and if pressed, whether it can he held to 
be proved. One important point eeetns to be 
lost sight of by tlio generality of the critics of 
fbe Indian Calendar, namely, that there is an 
essential difference between a calendar instituted 
for tho ordinary purposes of aoaial or religious 
life and a Lantical Almanac intended to assist 
the navigator in combating and overcoming the 
gsra and risks of a sea-voyage A civil calen- 

»r, as we might call the former, may or may not 




lay claim to a certain degrw of accuracy ; 
objects above all, are, or ought to be, ease of calcu- 
lation and practical utility as distinguished from 
theoretical accuracy. Each nation has its own stand- 
ard of practical accuracy to be maintained by its 
civil calendar. Most nations that we are acquainted 
with in history, including the nations of modern 
Europe, are satisfied with dividing the courses of 
the aun and the moon into integral days, exclud- 
ing fractions of a day, and with subdividing the 
day from midnight to midnight or from noon to 
noon into equal divisions called hours, minutes and 
seconds. The Indian Calendar, on the other hand, 
divides thecourses of the sun and the moon into in- 
tegral spaces or arcs of a circle and not into integral 
days It takes account, for example, of the moment 
when the sun completes any thirty degrees of 
ite course, of the moment when the moon gains 
12 degrees or an integral number of 12 degrees 
over tho sun in her orbit, and of the moment 
when the moon, irrespective of the sun, com- 
pletes 13 ° 20’ of her sidereal course or an 
integral number of such spaces. The fint of 
these is called a solar eankranti or the com- 
mencement of a month ; the second is catled the 
ending moment of a lunar tithi and the third 
the ending moment of a lunar nahhalra. It 
will be noticed that in these three reckonings 
the spaces are whole numbers, and therefore the 
corresponding rimes must include fractions of 
days, hours, minutes and seconds. Every year 
the Almanac-maker has to compute 1 2 auch 
moments for monthly Sankrant.s, 360 moments 
for as many lunar t.th.a occurring In the course 
of a lunar year, and about the same number of 
lunar rmk.hatrae. Where the follower of tha 
Ei’ropp.n Calendnr i, „ ti ,»,d wilb ^ 
lb. d., th.t b. i. p„»,i„ g lh „„ gh „ tl< ,* 

irz'di'ir'b^T 

oea not begin hia month till « 
particular moment of a day * reached - he can 
know wh.t titbi bo is p„i„ g , h „„ gb 
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their problems of unemployment, old ape pan- 
lion?, Poor Laws, Votary Legislation, and Soci- 
alism. Sir George Birdwood in one of b» speeches 
asked the other day, “ la Europe going to make 
Asia an East End I” The gruesome picture often 
presented to us of European industmlism w such 
»s to make ui pause iind think But ne who 
know India, know that Arcadian simplicity aud 
rural Mta are now things of the past among us to 
be found henceforth only m Utopias 01 the day 
dreams of the poet. Japan, a country of the 
Orient, baa shaken off it* old garb and put on a 
"Western raiment. Even the sleepy Celestial 
Empire has been awakened from its slumber of 
igw and 'is going in for European civilisation 
The countries of what ia called the Middle East 
are elnwly preparing to follow. Can India be a 
solitary exception I Of courae, not Our lot has 
been thrown in with the greatest of the nations 
of the earth. Out contact with England, the 
peace she has given to tins country and the other 
blessings she has brought us hate have already 
changed the face of Indian society. Our hopes, 
our aspirations to take our proper rank among the 
nations of the world, have once for all fired the 
tinea of our march aud there is no returning or 
lagging behind. We may, indeed, try if possible, 
to avoid the evils that have been disgracing 
Industrialism in the West. But we cannot remain 
where we were or what we are. We must advance, 
we must Imitate, we must assimilate. 

Many friends of India, taking a deep interest in 
the well 'being of its people, hold that instead of 
frittering away their energies on the pursuit of 
manufactures, success in which is doubtful, 
even if attained, would entail a heavy price, 
Indians should devote their energies to the deve- 
lopment of agriculture, the premier industry of 
tbe land, which, on account of it* supreme 
importance, needs all tbe attention that can be 
paid to it. XI. E. Sir George Clarke, the popular 
Governor ct Bombay, seems to share this view. 


In a speech that Hie Excellency made at the time 
of opening the Agricultural Conference recently 
held in Poonsv—a speech which furnishes mQC 
food for reflection to the Indian mind -he made a 
pointed inference to this subject. One of the 
points emphasised by His Excellency was that 
agriculture m and'must remain by f»r tbe most 
impoitmx of all Indian industries and an essen- 
tn. I basis of India’s prosperity. The argument 
may be thus Iniefly summarised. India's increas- 
ing millions will have to be fed and ft point may 
be reached when the growth of other staples will 
have to be checked unless the production of other 
neccissaries of life can be increased. European 
countries are becoming more and more dependent 
for then food-supply India not only f«da her- 
self but derives a Urge share of income from the 
produce of land It is supremely important, 
there foie, that this position should bo maintain* 
ed. A sudden expansion of manufactures on a 
largo scale would bo disadvantageous There l» 
atiendy a shortage of Uboui in certain localities 
nnd a further demand upon it would deplete the 
numbers required lot the vital interests of agri* 
culture A rapid transference of country-dwellers 
to town life would be an evil. The foreign 
demand for the ptoduee of land must not be loet. 
Some of the impoitnnt points contained in the 
above have been already dealt with. Jtiemain* 
to detei mine exactly what should be our attitude 
towards agriculture and manufactures. Here we 
have to hear in mind three important facta. A 
majority of Indian population subsists on agri- 
culture. Nearly three-fourths of our exports 
consist of land produce. And Indian agriculture 
is ill a most backward condition. The more 
advanced nations have come to apply up to-date 
methods and scientific processes to all agricultural 
operations and the production of the fruits of the 
earth per acre is much laiger in other countries’ 
than in India. The development of agriculture ia 
therefore a very important direction in which wo 
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increases. That starting point in European 
Astronomy is the first point of Aries, that is 
the point where the ecliptic or the path of the 
sun crosses the celestial equatoi. Properly 
speaking, when the sun has completed 360 ° of 
his course, he ought to return to this point , 
but, as a matter of fact, owing to the precession 
'of equinoxes, the point itself meets him instead 
of his coming to meet it ; and it has been com 
■piited that the first point of Aries will travel 
along the whole course of the ecliptic in a 
series of 25,868* years In Hindu Astronomy , 
on the other hand, the longitude of the sun is 
measured not from the first point of Artea as it 
changes from year to year, but from the first 
point of Aries as it stood about the year 3600 
tali Yuga (about 500 A D) Consequently the 
Hindu Solar year commences every jeai later 
than the European mean Solar y ear which is a 
strictly tropical year In the year 3102 B C 
(the Bret year or year O of Kali Yuga), the Hindu 
Solar year commenced at midnight between the 
17th and 18th February In the current 
ysar, 1910, A. D. th® Hindu Solar year com- 
menced on the 13th April and it will go on 
advancing by a day or two every century until 
it has passed through every day of the Europ- 
ean Calendar and returns again after about 
30,000 years to the 17tb February. This is an 
example of an error adjusting itself through a 
cycle of years The Hindu Astronomy provides 
»n easy rule of calculation for ascertaining the 
sun a tropical longitude when it is renlly neces- 
sary to iscertam it, « g. for the purpose of 
determining the actual moment of suonse. The 
rule is merely to add three degrees to the eider- 


ao mathematical rasa 
length of the Setae 
^iSifhaata, contain* la 


dence, for which however 
in be assigned, that the 
according to tfie Ary a 
decimal places absolutely 

icd in the cycle of rt 


h itmn .ot the vernal equinox, the length of the year 
according the Aryti AutManta being 300 &*Geti55 

«»ys, and the modern cycle Of revolution of the vernal 
wumox 25,66a yearn. . 


eal longitude of the sun for every 200 years 
elapsed since 3600 Kali Yuga ; or if the longi- 
tude is reckoned in days, to add one day for 
every C4 years elapsed since 3600 Kali Yuga. 

It may b6 asked why the Hindu system toler- 
ates such a divergence from the tropical year 
when it cculd easily adopt the European system. 
The reason is that the Hindu Solar year is A 
Sidereal (piacticslly an anomalistic) year, and it 
coincides almost exactly with the period of revo- 
lution of the sun’s mean anumnly or his rafe of 
motion round the eaith. By reckoning the Solar 
year according to the sun’s anomaly, we are en- 
abled to obtain without further calculation, certain 
very important elements m determining the two 
most usual data of the Indian Calendar, namely, 
the absolute ending moment of a tithi and the ac- 
tual moment of sunns* The writer of the pre- 
sent article hopes to publish shortly a method* of 
calculating Indian dates which will demonstrate 
the very great simplification of method that le. 
suits from the adoption of the anomalistic, instead 
of the tropical year. ■ 

In conclusion, it is not pretended that the 
Indian method of astronomical computation is 
without flaw or error of any kind : all that is 
claimed for it is that in the long course of years 
through which it has been in use, it has seived 
its purpose with remarkable fidelity. It has 
needed no correction on the scale on which, fof 
example, Julius Ciesnr or Pope Gregory or the 
British Parliament found it necessary to correct 
the European civil calendar and its results, de- 
duced uniformty from principles and an d 
constants settled more than a thou-and 
J«rs ago, compare very favourably with 
*he results of modern observation and 
"search. As regards the discrepancy between 
the moment of New Moon as deduced from the 
SiddAantas and as given in the Aautical 
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'that tlxo poveity of the people and the risks to 
ewliich they are exposed in seasons of scarcity 
• are mainly accounted for by the fact that unfor- 
tunately agriculture forms almost the sole 
■occupation of the mass of the population, and 
•one of the remedies to meet this evil ellectively 
■must be the introduction of a diversity of oicupa- 
tion, through which the surplus populitnn may be 
•diawn from agiituHural pui&uits and led to find 
their means of subsistence in manufactures or some 
.such employment. Inland and overland emigra- 
tion have been proposed as meisuies of relief 
to this congestion of population in agriculture, 
and thousands of Indian coolies have fuund 
their way to Mauritius, South Africa and other 
T'“", Here on pl.ntMion. .nd „ 

mines as ordinary labourers and in some cases 
os carpenters, masons, gardeners and so forth, I 
heed not hers allude to the treatment that 
thos« Indian emigrants receive in their temper- 
*fy foreign homes. My point ,n alluding to 
this subject is to eho« tint there rs un ineih .us. 
tiblo- supply of lsbour in the country and if it 
is properly recruited and trained, ,t will be 
available to satisfy the demand uf all ih, ,„d„,- 
-tr.es a. may st„, or erpand In fact, 
■Uquinw mad, lk . United r „ T1TO , „ m| 
Bengal ..gnri.ng the snppl, „f ,„d„, t ri,l f.bonr 
it has been diecoveied that thrr. i, P „j 
deficiency In the amount „i hbonr 
available, and it „ reported that no difficult, need 
be anticipated on that score We .half b , 
indirectly relieving tho prettur. „( p„p„|, Um 
and guarding ,g,i„„ p„,„ t) . „ 4 dinmi „ ^ 
industries proride aork lor people „„ de 

pendent upon sgrienltur. As monetae, „„ 
steadily adr.nee, propla «,|1 take k.ndl, to the 
new system that is slowly coming into v 0 *me 
• It baa been remarked »iU, »„ 
truth that the commerce of India in pre-British 
times w«g mere bagatelle in comparison 
what has been developed in our ow n limes a 


glance at the ■ figures of annual exports and 
imports is sufficient to prove this. The establish- 
ment of peace, the spread t.f railways, the post 
and the telegraph, which have linked together hot 
only the distart parts of the country hut the 
various countries of the wot Id to one another, 
have led to tho development of an enormous 
mtei national tiade. Formerly, the country was 
self-suffit lent ; it supplied almost all its wants 
and those of other countries also. Now, it cannot 
remain is dated and self-satisfied. New tastes and 
habits hive created a demand for many foreign 
articles and the decay of our old industries has 
forjed us to look to other countries for the supply 
of articles which were at ono time our own proud 
monopoly. Though we need not and cannot hope 
to be self reliant in the matter of every article 
among our imports, we may surely aspire to 
supply some of our main wants by indigenous 
manufactures by giving a new lease of life to old 
industries and starting new ones. Thus in the 
matter of cloth, sugar, paper, tobacco, oils, 
leather, matches, glass, silk, - wool and other 
industries, large and sra ill, wo have infinite scope. 
Instead of sending all our raw materials to 
foreign countries to be manufactured there, 'arid, 
returned to us as finished ai tides, we 'may be 
able to manufacture our own-good • and pocket alt 
tbe piofit that goes at present to other people. 
The success of the cotton industry and Its ever 
inci easing prosperity are there to guide and cheer 
us, and though it m iy take us years and years to 
reach the goal, a beginning, however amall, muet 
made in time. By manufacturing locally 
articles for which we enjoy special 'facilities, and 
exchanging them .for such ns we cannot make 
‘ *' Want *S*. " e Shall proGt ouraelves fln d 
conti ibnte an economic gain to the world. We 

— y ^ ^ charged 

.hi / " while we hev. 

0f "*'»*> under enr fee, end 

a» around us. 
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Yivekanand, lUnade and Ratn Tirath, have after 
•II begun to be beard. The heart of the nation 
seems to have been touched. Even theunedu- 
c&ted seem to be getting conscious of the mevi- 
tabienesa oF the reform. The movement is no more 
ridiculed. It has passed that stage and is 
being seriously opposed by the most bigoted of 
the orthodox. The serious opposition which 
was made ; to its being included in the 
agenda of the first Hindu Conference held at 
Lahore in October 1909 betokened a healthy 
and encouraging growth of public opinion in the 
matter. The opposition, led by a few fanatics of 
one of tho provincial Saiialana Sabhas, expressed 
dismay not at the subject having been in all 
probability thrust in, according to them, by the 
heretics of the Arya Samaj, but a* the fact of 
tome amongst the most prominent leaders of the 
Stmataua Dharma having consented to tho pro- 
gramme. The cry of “ religion in danger " was 
raised in all earnestness, re«o!utions were passed 
expressing surprise at the conduct of their tead- 
ert, suggesting that probably they had been 
imposed upon by the “ enemy " and appeal 
ing to them to retrace their steps and save 
the faith. Circular letters with copies of the 
resolutions were forwaided to the offending leaders 
and the other .Sanatoria Sabhas asking the for 
mer to undo the mischief done on pain of forfeit 
ing their leadership, and tha Utter to agitate and 
raise a storm with a view to have the subject ex- 
cluded from the programme Angry letters were 
addressed to the press and a sort of a etorm in a 
• tea-pot was actually raised The response bow- 
•ver was not what the opposition expected. True, 
earnest and prominent iSanatanisfs were not want- 
ing who objected to go back and started " for- 
ward." The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
an Arya Samajigt, hinted at the subject io his ad- 
dress of welcome without making it offensive to 
any one. The President, a Sanatanul, dwelt on 
•t at length explicitly and was vociferously 


cheered which unmistakably showed the 
temper of the house. The opposition now took 
refuge in strategy, cajoled, flattered, threatened 
and, last but not least, begged of the leaders to 
save tlieir faces. The President was evidently 
prevailed upon to be indulgent to speakers on tha 
resolutions preceding the objectionable one, and 
thus eventually the opposition won the day by 
having it declared that there was no time 
to take up the remaining subjects including tha 
one relating to the depressed classes. Now, what 
does all this signify? Simply, that the matter 
has caught the public mind, great and herculean 
effurts are needed to keep it in the background or 
to defend the wall uf superstition that separates 
it from the sunny land of practical wisdom. The 
wall was apparently impregnable so long as it was 
assailed by sallies of abstract justice, reason and 
humanity There was a breach, however, the 
moment it was attacked in the neme and on the 
authority of the Scripture and the SKatlrai. The 
gan ison isstill hold ing ou t, but the number of brea- 
ches made has rendered the position of the defenders 
untenable end the victory of the besiegers seems to 
be essured The day is not far distant when the 
besieged will acknowledge that the efforts to keep 
out the besiegers wei e grounded on a regrettable 
misunderstanding and the latter were and are the 
best friends and devoted servants of the former. 
Yes, it is a very hopeful sign of the times that 
even His Holiness the Jagat Guru, one of the pra- 
s»nt Shanlararhariyat of the Deccan, has spoken 
out in favour of the reform, and the propaganda 
h catching The groatest possible credit 
is due to H. II. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
for being one of the earliest in the field and for 
setting au example of great valuo to his brother 
chiefs and ruling princes. His paper on the 
subject in the January number of the Indian 
^erieio is a masterpiece and clearly reflects his 
nobility of mind. So far then, the progress made 
»s very encouraging, though the full realization of 
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of raw juto were estimated at about 20 crores of 
rupees while jitta ra an ufactuies were expoited to 
tbo value of 15j croica. The whole of this impor- 
tant industry is in the hands of non -Indians. 
The same remark applies to the output of Indian 
minerals, the total value of which raised during 
1908, was returned as X 7,823,745 against 
X 7,079,708 in 1907, an increase of 10 5 per cent. 

In his Presidential Address at the Madras Con- 
ference, Ran Bahadur Mudholkar adverted to 
this feature of India’s industrial development and 
showed how the precious resources of the country 
are being exploited by outsiders, white we 
are getting only the wages for Indian labour 
employed to raise the minerals. Not one 
of the gold-mining companies is Indian, and the 
value of the gold produced last year was more than 
3 crores. All the profit made in this industry goes 
clean out of the country. On account of their scien- 
tific knowledge, long experience and enormous 
capital, foreigners can easily take advantage of 
the many natural facilities which India offers and 
the children of the soil have only to look at 
them with despair. The fault is partly ours m 
as much as we do not possess the necessary enter- 
prise and knowledge, and cannot command the 
requisite capital. How can a backward people, 
labouring under every disadavantage, be expected' 
all at onco to bo ready to compete with the fully 
equipped foreign exploiter ? Of what earthly use 
is it to be Indians,— taking the word in its widest 
significance-;! millions of pounds worth of miner- 
als are annually extracted cut of the soil and 
carried away without giving them any moral or 
material gain? We cannot certainly be expected 
to congratulate ourselves on the growth and prog, 
perity of industries in which our only gain is 
wages of labour of the lowest kind. Such indus- 
tries are Swadeshi by courtesy. The whole 
question is rather a ticklish one and Government 
is perhaps helpless in the matter. But so are 
people too and more so than Government. Rao 


Bihidur Mudholkar was handled rather roughly 
by certain critics for his unpalatable but true 
remarks on the point. As he said, this is not a 
question of race or creed ; it is a question in 
which the most vital national interests are at 
stake, ami as trustees of those interests, the 
Indian Government have a duty to perform by 
the piople. The conservation of the natural re- 
sources of this country is the first duty of a pat- 
ernal Government such ns our British Rulers 
ought to show themselves. The Geological Dep- 
artment is making a survey of the whole country 
and publishing useful information as to the 
openings theie are for capital and enterprise. 
But we are not in a position to profit by it. 
It is therefore necessary that larger numbers of 
Indian students must receive instruction in 
mining and metallurgy, licenses and mining 
leasee must be altogether withheld from or more 
eparingly given to non-Indians, and Indian 
enterprise and capital ought to be encouraged. 
Our motive in seeking industrial development is 
the desire to promote the growth of national 
wealth and national income. But much of our 


r unuauc development is development by 

w. bay. n very „, n , h ,„ , nd th , 
pnjSts of our industries do not remain to fructify 
in tbo pockets of the people. 

Britieb capital inrestmonti in this country ere 
estimated by ,ome et ebcut 700 erorea of rupees, 
distributed emc.ng v.riou, induitrie, .nd other 
cerns. I am not one of those who trould 
fboo. II foreign tnpit.l. I would wither w.l- 
come It Folded ,t i, h.ndled by our own people. 

is uidthut the burden of th. interest charge. 
,h *‘ lDd '* h « to be,. , „j 

” “ D " 0t to increase this burden by 

orrowing European c.pit.1 forth,,. But if 

’T, »Pito. for the 
ploitatien of our n.tion.l tte bnr Jon 

l “"*» ”i" >» m u r e thee 

cnueterbalanced by ,h. proni „ th „ „„ d , Mr 
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till faith It was jet too tally for them to go 
farther. The Arya Samajiats, liowerei, iefu%ed to 
atanJ there and havo since taken several steps 
forward. They argue that it is only a corollary 
of the position conceded hj the Pandits of Kashi 
at the instance of Maharaja Ranbir Singh it it 
the outcastes and others similarly eituiled, ns 
most of the so-called depressed classes are, shmil I 
have chances of bettem-g their position mid 
vising in the social seal* The first thing which 
the Arya Simijists in the Punjab have established 
>» religions equality lor all who join the Samaj, 
whether Hindus or non Hindus, men and women 
of the higher castes or of the so called depr«cd 
classes They have gone a step further m. 1 in 
vested the lattei with the sacred thread The 
wisdom and the legitimacy of the )i‘*er Mop ia 
questionable. It cinsrs unnecessaiy nutation 
*nd friction and letanla the progress of the move 
went appreciably The next thing which the 
Arja Samajigts aim at, is the social equality of all 
who join theSamnj They havs not yet attained 
it to the extent of liavlne free intermarriages 
between the diffe, e ..t castes They have to a 
very great extent broken the ban .era of sub 
ewstes, but they at ill marry within caste 
t is true a Tew inter marriages between differ 
ent castes liave taken place, but the exceptions 
only prove ilie rule. In the same way a few 
marriages of lii-.li c iste people with the members 
of the depressed classes admitted into the Ar>a 
Saroaj I me taken place, but if my memory is to 
b« relied upon, the girls of the latter have been 
taken as wives by the boys of the former. Pro 
giv*s in this direction must nec-ssnnly be slow 
„ I am quite at one with Babn Amb.ka 
Charan Marumdir that we should for some t.me 
on the lines cf least resistsree. In the 
nnjab, the first thing which the Arya Sama- 
J'lls achieve by the admission of the untouch- 
* les into their fold is to make them touchable ' 
e congregational and other public meetirgs of 


the Arya Samaj are freely attended by all 
members of the Aiyi Simaj whoever they were 
before they joined the Samaj and by Sanataniste, 
Mabomedans, and Christians too. The converted 
untouchables thus sit on the same tarpets and 
benches with the highest of Hindus snd no 
objection u raised by any The first sign of 
resentment comes when the former attempt to 
draw watei fiom the same wells »g s re -used 


j wine piacea, me opposition 

succeeds and the converted untouchables aro 
successfully ousted In others, it fails » n d t j, e 
latter nUUuh then light to use the same 
wells with the ether Hindus In the matter of 
inter dining there is much freedom even amongst 
the highest sects of Hindus in the Punjab 
Tl-o untouchables ... 

as<iniilate<i and in a snoittime become nndistic- 
guishable fiom other touchable Hindus. The 
movement is thus proceeding satisfactorily, but 
outside the Arya Samaj nothing is being done in 
the cause of the untouchables in the Ana Same? 
too, the cause is only one cf the many causer 
and reforms advocated and furthered by the 
Samaj The importance of the subject, however, 
dem.nds an exclusive orgsn.snt.cn pledged to 
the reform with ample funds and plenty of 
energy and sacrifice to back it. People look 
forward to the newly stated Hindu Sabha to 
take up the matter in right earnest but it 
pears that that august body is fngaged in mofe 
impotent work than the uplifting ««! the ele-' 
ration of the depressed classes is wf.pposed to be 

rsww.Sa.kr""""> 

What is most urgently needed for the™’ 
classes h (J „ tl0n whlc5l proJ 

t"?. e,™ th” ^ araon ^ fc themselves end which 
wilt give them a. status and position in the Z 

mIw °,Lfu h ,“"„ o“u" 

have neglected so long and so much, d ,t5,eade,s 
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0 i the other hind, if we assume tint the 
books of the Old Testament contain what must 
hare been considered the best specimens of 
Hebrew thought and history of the period, they 
do not give ua any very high idea of the civili- 
sation of these people as a whole 


Ko intelligent and honest man, says Mr. Sander 
land, can denj that sin^tion is to be found in pai ts 
of tin Old Testaments for slavery, for polygamy, for 
retell ge, for deceit, for the putting to death of witches, 
for war, for the indiscriminate slaughter of captives 
taken in war and for other evils. (219) 

Mr. Sunderland also quotes passages from the 
Exodus and Deuteronomy sanctioning the taking 
of * an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, hand 
for hand ' and contrasts such teachings with the 
teachings of Christ in his Sermon on the Mount, 
wherein Christ says “ they say unto ye so and 
®°, but I say un to ye, 'resist not evil ' that ye 
love your enemies and bless them that curse ye ' 
tnd he adds what is most significant, ' flora 
such teachings as [those of the Old Testament] 

to Christ's is about as long an ethical 

journ*y as it is possible for us to conceive ' 
( 2 » 9 .) 

It is obvious that the Jews were not piepared 
to accept Jesus as then Messiah that v» is ‘ for to 
have come *, And tnough, in the later periods 
of Jewish history, then Prophets had cntne under 
the influence of the Buddmst Missionaries 
ItoiWLn) that had visited Judea m the tbnd 
or fourth century, 11 C, it not earlier, and tho 
Neo-PUtonic and Egeocic movements in Alev 
andrii »nd Palestine — all trace it 1e to India * — 
and though these Jewish Prophets were im- 
pressed with tho conception of aSpintosl Siviour 
for tho whole human race, these Piophets were 
but ' voices crying m tho willcrnesS ’ which 

*d made no impression on the national cbarac 
ter. As stated by the authors of the Perfect 
»T or the Finding of Christ, the Old Testa- 


• fee Reddhnm a 
Pw > Caru. Pp. 20> 


Ita Christian Critics, by Dr. 
16 ; 219 220. 


ment constantly represents a contest between 
the Proph-t and the Priest, in which the Priest 
is'invaiiably victorious, cat ry tug the people with 
him, influencing and moulding tbeir character 
after his own, the Prophet becoming only a 
negligible quantity. (IV. 1.) 

The Boots on gnosticism mitten by those 
Piophets, who were members of the Fraternities 
above leferred to, were so far neglected that they 
were actually excluded from the Bible as 
Apocryphal writings ; and if it be true, ns stated 
by the author of the book under review, that they 
represent the inner life of the people, why were 
they neglected and altogether omitted from the 
Bible ? 


inese Apocryphal writings aie, indeed, very 
valuable documents, to which we may have to 
refer later on , but they furnish no index to the 
popular mind. 

Among a people considering themselves to be 
tit chosen .1 th.it God otid „„ oo„,U„|„g lbo 
" f lt * G.ntik. to b, ,o nulcite., 
it w.s impcmbl, to ttpt.t „„y opp,„i,u„ oI 
11. Utmlil, oI th. Sp,„t. To suppose 
thereto™, that Jud.usm . p„p„. tion 
Chn.tianity, ttouhl b. doing grt.t molunco , 0 
historical ficls 

J .“cbu" jr “”p 

that, on the contrary tha Church-universal, 

tl»d.d th. re.t of SiSh froM iU oo-nP t* 1 '"'','';- 

.1 0,. ;bJXZ™";,;;K, » r n h * M 

2 «,.ll, detected.. (Kint, 168,' 6,. ’im25 

In truth, tier. i. no essential connection bet- 
‘" d ° 1 '™t..nit J , I„t„p,.,,d by 

„„ tun, p. % 

.rnbed tint the two systems were considered as 
independent ol each other ,„d kept . a 

Wtseed that CbrU.lnuity g .,„ 

7T'" S ““ *— • nth. 

” sod tb. Christ,,, „|g ht d.,„ a w 
■nity belter by ‘ throning o.erbo.rd tb^ 
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tr OIT'pnng ; iinil it' ir>i the Altnn( mn [Xm 
P latonic] Fathers of tbe Chi istian Church who gave 
Chiisi the name of the Sjnof Got, u the 
they could predicate of the Ideal Stan (M»x 
Muller's Theosophy, Prof. XI an 1 pp 319 —24 1 
Tbe Christian faith, ray# Schopenhauei, 
rprang from the wisdom of India and overspread 
the old trunk of rude JtiJaism — a tree of alien 
growth. 

Io fact, the whole movement cf thought from 
a Tribal or Kechtiun Religion to Religion Uni 
venal tu due, we venture to assert, to the 
influence of Indian thought on Neo Platonism 
Eesenism, and other gnostic systems of pliilueoph) 
(Caros, Buddhism and Its Christian Critics, 
1 209,219,220.) 

Tlia bocks of theso gnostic and mystic 
philosophers were rejected by the Rom on 
$eo os uncanonical and their Authors denounced 
is heretics. (Sup R»1 258, 1 8tmnss, 155) 

The learned author of ths Rook urder review 
has repeatedly asked the question why these Rooks 
were omitted from the Bible, as so much apocry 
phai literature He thinks this was probably ' be 
csose the destruction of Jerusalem in thi year 
10 A. D , closed tbe door of the [Hebrew Old 
Testament] Canon agairst any ftu thei entrances 
U78») 

This ms) be so; but it is difficult to under- 
land why these Books did not obtain recognition 
when the Bible underwent revieion nt the 
bands of the Pontifical Councils be 
•Oi e it assumed its present shape which was 
only in about the third century, A. C. 
One would naturally expect that the Church 
dignitaries would include in the Bible all that 
was discovered b) this time to be consistent 
with the teachings of Jesus Christ and expunge 
whatever was inconsistent with -those teachings 
But the facts are otherwise. Take, for in- 
stance, the Gospel of St Mansion, whe lived in 
the second century, A. C. 


lie considered that true Christianity* was de- 
based by the introduction of the JemMi ele- 
ments into it ; tint it wa* in distinct anta- 
gonism '.o Judaism , the (Jim! of tie Old Testa- 
ment w« not tbe God of the N»w Testament J 
and Christianity must lie kept as an entirely new 
ai il eepii ate system, pure from all the Jewish 
elemei t* tin ust into it (bnp Itel. 3I5-34C) 

St Martian, ac oidmgl), upheld tbe teachings 
of *vt Paul alone 

For such views St M.ruon was denounced 
by the Church in Roma as m. A ichlieretic, though 
‘ lus own pei moiin! c lurnctei and elevated view a 
pro<luce<l a pr.werfuleQ.it ii, Kin his time, . 
and lus opinions weie so widely adopted, that, 
in tbe time of Epiplnniuv, lus followers wera to 
be found throughout the whole world ’ (Sup, 
Rel 344 ; Mead a Fragments, 24G — 249.) 

Mr. fcunderland, the author of the Book Under 
review, admits that many of tbe books, 

omitted from the Biblo as uncanonicnl, wero 
read extensively tn CLureh for two or three 
centuries and wers looked upon by elders, bishops 
and eminent Church Fathers as inspired P 

But not one of these has a place to-day u, 0 nr Christian' 
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The Present Economic Condition of India.* 

BY 

MR. V. G. KALE, M.A. 

( Professor, Fergussm College, Poona.) 


N the paper, which I read last year before 
J) the Madras Session of the Industrial Con- 
ference, entitled 11 Twenty-five Years’ Survey 
of Indian Industries”, I attempted to form «n 
estimate of the progress we have made during 
the last twenty -five years in the industnal 
field and tried to direct attention to certain 
industries, which await development. I pro 
pose, in this paper, to take a rapid survey of 
the general economic situation in India at the 
present day, to determine what stage we have 
reached in economic growth and indicate the 
directions in which further effort has to be made. 
Last year I quoted facts acd figures to show that 
from being merely a rural country, with its vast 
population subsisting mainly on agriculture and 
the production of raw materia!*, India i« slowly 
hut surely tal.ing to manufactures on modern 
lines \nrious causes hive contributed to bung 
alamt this welcome leault The i-ipiJ um of 
J’pan from a backwai 1 coiinl.y like Indii tn a 
position or mrinence in ccinmeire and imlnslii, 
the comps i alive helplessness and povtrtv to which 
this comtry seemed t« be reduced, and a close 
study of the industrial history of England, and 
rsperially of America and Germany, gave rise ton 
conviction in the mind of people here, that the 
salvation of this land lay entirely in its industrial 
"generation and development It was felt as an 
irony of fate that, while oilier cations, with a 
•mailer population and with a scanty supply of 
raw material*, which they had to import from 
outside, were dumping their manufactured goods 
° n t ° i ludiao market, and thu3 growing f«t cn 
•Pteparat far tbs lada.tn.t Coe fere ace. Lahore. 




which at one time supplied the peopte of'Europe 
with its far- famed shawls, carpets and cotton fabrics 
and exported large quantities of other articles of 
manufacture to foreign lands, should be reduced 
to the condition of a helpless customer for other 
people’s goods. Memories of past prosperity nnd 
despair of the future combined to nerve men to a 
resolution to do something to re-oceupy the ground 
which was fast slipping from under their feet. 
But in these tunes of mechanical inventions nnd 
scientific progress, it ^s easier to talk about indus- 
trial regeneration and development than vctually 
to move an inch in the desiicd direction, especially 
« a country l.te ours, full of ignorance, 
conservatism and poverty. The conviction had, 
however, gained ground that the history 0 f 
industrially advanced countries of the West 
might repeat itself here and that a sympathe- 
tic Government and a people awakened to a sense 
o their duty to themselves, might co-operate to 
pl.v.lod,.euth. peth or .peed, ,d,.„c„,,„ t . 
Though Government h„„ b„„ do.ug mod, h,lt„. 
!y to .v..t th, gI „. lh of indigenous „ 

-.11 not ho oe .injur., , h „ 

"°‘ l, ““ *“*■ »"»« •» th.., penul.ee tit J 
t»n, to d„ —hot other St.t,. her. Ju„. lh , ir 
P»rl. The lee. te.de p,,,„, rfj 
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has come to him. R is probably a great bore to 
him. It is a great burden and a great responsi- 
bility ; but although ho rigidly conGnes himself 
within the strait and narrow limits laid down for 
the conduct of a Constitutional King, he domin 
ntcfl the situation. It is a curious outcome of a 
series of successive Reform Bills, each of which 
was declared in its turn to have surrendeiod every- 
thing to the Revolution arul to have sacuGced our 
ancient monarchy to Radical democracy, that 
eighty years after the introduction of the first 
Reform Act, the Sovereign is more influential in 
a moment of crisis than any of his predecessors. 
let us race tub tacts ' 

There are many ardent Radicals who will resent 
this frank recognition of the power of the King ; 
but it is well to face the facts and to recognise 
things as they are. And, howover deplorable it 
may appoir to be, the plain brutal fact ia that in 
any time of constitutional crisis wo are all in the 
hollow of the King's ban 1, and he can do with us 
pretty much as he pleases. Our Sovereign Lord 
the King is indeed no mere courtier’s phrase , it 
is tho solidest reality in the politics of the day. 
the torcusm or edwaud V ii. 

•Tho supremo authority of the King at a crisis 
liko the present is inherent in his office, but it liaB 
been greatly enV arced by his perscnal popularity. 
There was a curious paragraph in the papers some 
time ago reporting tho proceedings of a amall 
revolutionary meeting in London. One of the 
speakers promised his cronies that the Social 
Republic would soon be proclaimed in England, 
and when that day comes, ho added, we shall elect 
Albert Ed wart! as our first President. A Monarch 
who commands such universal respect as to have 
the nomination at tho hands ol the Rede f«r tho 
presidency of tho British Social Revolutionary 
Republic is more than * Ilia most gracious.’ Hq 
is a man who has the confidence of his fellow- 
men. 


I am no flatterer of Kings, least of nil o 
Edward VII. I am under no delusions ns to b»« 
limitations and his defects, I am afraid that I 
have often offended him by the plainness of my 
speech and the freedom of roy criticism. But all 
the 6»me, I bars always endeavoured to do justice 
to his charscter and to make allowance for the 
difficulties and the temptations of his position. 
In foreign affaire he has been an influence making 
for peace, with one unfortunate exception, in 
which on exacerbated family feud, now happily 
ended, did much to embitter the relations 
between two great Empires. 

he vrno most he obeyed. : 

I say these things not for tho sake of being 
disagreeable, but in order to remind my irascible 
ciitics bow absurd is their cry that I am under the 
glamour of the Court or that I am idealising the 
King. I am a plain citizen who keeps his eyes 
open, and who tries to see things as they ore. 
And the one outstanding fact of the situation is 
that the centre of our political equilibrium at the 
present moment is tho Throre, and that the occu- 
pant of the Throne at tho present crisis is H® 
Who Must be Obeyed. 

My, ‘Studies of the Sovereign and of the Reign,’ 
which originally appeared in the pages of this 
Jltvitw in 1907, were reprinted at the suggestion 
of the then Prince of Wales, now our King, be- 
cause, ns ho was good enough to say, they gave the 
most accurate description of tho actual working 
of tho Monarchy in the latest developments that 
be bad ever read. 

TUE rERMANEXT-EDITOlt OF THE REALM, 

In these studies I wrote: — • . 

‘The true theory of the position of tho sover- 
eign can best be understood by imagining the 
realm and all its dependencies as a great news- 
paper owned by a myriad shareholders, wbo 
include all the subjects of the Crown at borne and 
over sea. Tho A’»«fwi comes out every day. The 
permanent editoiship of tho great organ of 
national opinion is vested in the hands of the 
sovereign, wbo is, however, forbidden to write 
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nature and extent of the obstacles we have to 
surmount. An easy-going optimism is not better 
than a despairing pessimism The situation 
most bo rightly understood belore we essay to 
face the odds that are against in And how- 
ever gloomy the prospect, we must work with a 
singleness of purpose and a firm faith in our 
destiny. 

The decay of old industries has thrown thou 
sands of artisans and craftsmen out of work 
Some new industries have been end are being 
started but they cannot provide work to the un- 
employed The period of an industrial revolution 
or transition is always a time of distress People 
are swept off their old inooungs sod drift aimless- 
ly along the hard times without support No 
doubt, labour is in great demand just at present, 
and whatever of It is available in the vanous 
industries, is well paid. Prices tave risen and 
along with them wages It is a remarkable 
feature of the present economic situation that 
manual labour of every kind fetches very high 
wages and n common cooly or cook is bettei paid 
than a clerk. But domestic industries hiving 
disappeared, and the centres of mdustiy having 
shifted, the lack works accustomed to their old 
environments and attached to their old localities, 
do not easily migrate to places where labour is m 
great request. It well known that man is, of all 
baggage« > the most difficult to tnnae, and it is not 
very easy for people to leconcile themaelres to a 
change of environment and employment. When 
ihe period of transition is over, things will soon 
adjust themselves, hut, for the time being, there 
will be distress and hardship which can only oe 
relieved by a further expansion of trade and mdus- 
* nes I have said above that the development 
of indigenous industries and the attainment of 
wealth and prosperity by their means, has become 
the settled ambition of the people of this country. 
But it may be asked, if the establishment of 
national industries is 6uch a difficult job as already 
' « 


described, why waste efforts upon it ? India is 
essentially an agricultural country, with three-* 
fourths of its people living upon agriculture alone.' 
Devote all your energies toils improvement'; 
develop it to the highest degree attainable Leave 
other countries which have already occupied an 
impregnable position in manufacturing activities; 
to that business They will require food, they 
will want raw material*, and must lookup to you 
for the supply of the same For instance, England 
must have cotton for her mills, ar.d wheat for her 
children and must import them from outside. The 
very rumour that the supply of American wheat 
was inadequate and that it was being cornered by 
Mr Patten made the heart of England flutter 
with anxiety and suspense. A similar rumoitr 
with regard to cotton sent a shiver into the manu- 
facturing centres of that country, and short work 
was st once resolved upon in the cotton mills. 
India has thus a splendid opportunity of becoming 
an indtspeusible feeder of manufacturing countries 
and can occupy the same vantage ground in the 
production of food and raw materials as they 
occupy in manufactures Those who have an 
intimate knowledge of thesocnl and economic 
condition of the West tell us that even there, 
there is now a reaction against city life, full of 
hurry and bustle, smoke, and squ ilor, wretched- 
ness and poverty, which come in the train of the 
modem factory system, and that back to land " 
is theory often heard at present in some’ of those 
countries A warning is given to us and wo 
are advised to tl.i„k eenon*ly before w e p) un ge 
headlong into the life of manufacturing nations 
on modern line*. India has been, from time out 
of mind, a happy laud of village communities 
and republics, leading the l.fe of Arcsdtan simp- 
licity, and its adoption of -Western methods must 
bring upon it all the evils of industrialism, the 
overcrowded cities with their few millionaires and 
myriads of to.li.g work-people, the struggles 
between the employers and the employees, with 
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tion ol the Roilm, it may bo tiie King's duly to 
accent tho resignation of bis Ministers rathei than 
to set upon their advice. It is in these me bnt 
aupiotno moments tint the King must ac. on 
his own jit lament under the aen<>o of inn own 

respoH'tbility. 

nis standpoint. 

It nvtv be will to try to look at the min >ti< n 
from the King's standpoint, lie w aome nil p «r 
ties and ti listed by nil That is ft national nr d 
lin Impeiial asset of the first importance N<> one 
suspicts him of doing anything un-poitMii u.like . 
no one imputes to him any p»r«oi il or cl is* hi - s , 
he will hold the balance even and see f«ii His 
duty is to nee that the government of the touiitiy 
U ctriied on without intciruption. 

At pres*. nt the differences ai King between l/in’s 
and Commons thrfiten to bring the go\ernment 
of the Realm to a standstill. The Commons may 
refuso to vote supplies to the Ciown unites the 
Ciown uses its prerogative to compel the l.oiils to 
,* the Veto Bill. That means in plain English 
ihat the Commons will atop supplit* unless the 
King will einte os many Peers nsnie neoiled to 
oveibear tin lenstance of the Hou«e of Loids to 
the ar.riiBco of their absolute veto If things 
si ould come to this piss what is the King to do ' 
what is toe Kisa to no 
The geneinl belief among advanced Liberals 
and Kationahals is that the King Ins no iepon- 
sibilitj in the matter. He ins just to do ns he la 

t dd. lor jio/uifi, vex fhi A trnjmiy of 124 
with « plurality of 400,000 votes behind it, is 
sufficient warrant to any King to make any 
number of Peers. Under such rircnmstances, 
so this theory runs, it is with King* as itwia 
with the Gallant Six Hu. d«ed— ■ Tl e're not to 
reason why ; theirs but to do an I die’ Mr. 
Asquith, it is constantly asserted, must have had 
assurances from the King to this effect before he 
made his Albert Hall speech with it» famous 
pledge. In that faith the Liberal hosts went 


forth conquering nnd to ronquor. 


In that faith 


they wait expectant the creation of Peers by tho 

hundred or the thousand, it does not matter which. 

THE GREAT CONCILIATOR. 

Tho assumption underlying the foregoing | 
Mguments that the King is « mere automaton, 
who has ro other duty than to no ns ho is told by 
his Ministers, even if they tell him to effect a 
revolution in the Constitution, is not accepted by 
King Elward any more than it was by Queen 
Victoria It is the theory of the Sovereign 
that while in oi dinary times and fer ordinary 
purposes the Cibinethas the Great Seal in its' 
pocket, whenever a collision occurs between the 
two Houses of Parliament it is the duty of the 
Crown to take a leading jnrt in composing 
diffeiences ind averting h deadlock. So far from 
tho Monaich being denied all right to act on nis 
own judgment and to take independent initiativo 
of Ins own it is precisely at such a juncture that 
independent action is imposed upon him by Ins 
position as Peace-maker in ordinary to theState 
nnd bilnnco-wheel of the Constitution. 

TUE KINO NOT AN AUTOMATON. . 

When two authorities are up, neither supreme, 
some confunm enters at the breach, unless 
it is prssibl*- to introduce some third factor which 
c»n heal th» strife The King, iiphty or wrong- 
ly, does not consider that he would bo obeying 
either the letter or the spirit of the Constitution 
if he weto to nbdicito I is right of personal inter- 
vention between the wninng Houses. Ho is 
bound to act on his own judgment whenever liis 
Minister* advise him to act in n manner con- 
trary t> u*ng“, to effect a revolutionary iliange in 
tVe Constitution. He may decide to act on their 
counwl* or to reject their advice. But tho 
responsibility of Acceptance or rejection in that 
case rests upon him, with force undiminished by' 
tho use anil wont which has destroyed his res- 
ponsibility for assenting to AcU of Parliament, 
a function which has become purely automatic. 

Our Sovereign Lord the King has ft froo band, 
in this matter. He is trusted by everybody. If 
lie say » * Ko,’ his decision will be accepted with 
regret, no doubt, In many quartors, but with loyal 
obedience. 

Hence I end, as I began, by Baying that ‘ Our 
Sovereign Lord the King’ is the phrase of tho 
situation. We are all in tho hollow of his hand, 
ana w hat he say a goes, 
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must make serious efforts, if not for the purpose 
of increased exports of food and raw materials, 
»t least for the sake of meeting the growing 
demand for the same in the country itself 
One of the causes that have been assigns! for 
the high prices of food-giains prevailing at 
present is that the produ' tion of these grains has 
not bsen keeping pace with the increasing demand 
for them. Again, agricultural improvement is 
essential for the growth of the manufacturing 
industry. Let ns take the sugar industry as 
an illustration. In epite of the Jrantic efforts 
latterly made to check the imports and consump- 
tion of foreign augar by all available means, the 
country’s sugar bill is every day going up by 
leaps and bounds. Last year, our imports of 
foreign sugar were valued at neatly eleven crores 
of rupees, which means an increase of 100 per 
c«ot. in less than ten years. Now, one of the 
causes that hamper the indigenous sugar industry 
“ the poor outturn of raw sugar per acre, which 
w more than three times as small as that elsewhere. 
To come in a line with Mauritius, Java and other 
places in this respect means agiicnltuial improve- 
ment, the use of scientific processes in the cultiva- 
t,on of sugar cane, bettei manures and up-to date 
methods .11 round. The textile industry is 
making a commendable progress, but we want 
cotton of a finei quality to be produced in the 
country and this also points to improvements in 
•Sriculture, Our tobacco industry is also faandi- 
capped by the poor quality of the stuff we produce. 
The same remark applies to other agricultural 
products and industries depending upon agricul- 
ture. Here then is a vast field for work. Tne 
greater the vslue we may coax mother earth into 
yielding to us, the better will it be for the poor 
cultivators and the country generally. The spread 
of primary education, the establishment oF co- 
operative societies and agricultural banks the 
iffusiou of useful information regarding improved 
methods among the ignorant peasants, the supply 


of better manures and 1 


e extended irrigation 


works, are the directions in which effort has to 
be made, and we must congratulate Government 
on the particular attention that is being paid to 
this subject, and the special endeavours that are 
being made by the Agricultural Departments in 
the various provinces in this behalf. Educated 
people and Zemindars must co operate with 
Government id this matter and not leave the 
poor and ignorant ryot to his own crude efforts. 

Admitting then the supreme importance of the 
Agricultural industry and the infinite scope that 
there is Tor its development and the growth of the 
industries dependent thereon, one may ask, can 
we not attempt the pursuit of manufactures at 
the same time ? Shall we follow agriculture to 
the exclusion of other industries? The idea of con- 
fining our atteo tion exclusively or more prominent- 
ly to agriculture militates against the present 
mood of the people and runs counter to their most 
cherished ambition. They aspire to make India 
a manufacturing country, not entirely so like 
England; but it seems to be their determined 
attitude to attain a position of some importance 
in that line consistently with the maintenance 
of agriculture. There is no reason to suppose 
that this is an impracticable or unprofitable 
ideal To day there may be a shortage of labour 
in certain localities, the centres of manufactur- 
es activity. But the vast and increasing 

population of the country may be relied upon 
fur an adequate supply 0 f labour for new indus- 
tries that may be started, and we need not 
cnpple agriculture by drawing off Labourer. 

r- ,n T1 ” p ™“" («.p.i.ti„ n ■ 

»po. U» «nl u ■ gro.i „d lb , „ 

S *" “• Frclesion, 
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! °°l7 of lb, ««„pi ojrf ,- >r 

from .gncultiira lh , .„ n>w , uw 
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of tliat sympathy and solicitude. There has been 
a unanimous voice in all parts of the civilised 
globs that such a Sovereign as King Edward VII, 

. deserved to have Jived longer for the greater 
good of Humanity at large His was indeed a 
heart full of human sympathy, cultured and re- 
fined, by long experience and instinctive know- 
ledge of human nature. No Sovereign in modern 
times has been so mourned as he ; and non© has 
received such a tribute of universal praise. The 
very large number of sovereigns and minor princes 
who followed his funeral procession from West- 
minster Hall to St. George's Chapel at Windsor, 
amidst the solemn and impressive pageantry de- 
manded by the mournful occasion, are a testi- 
mony to his rare worth. In the words of 
Tennyson in reference to Trinee Albert, we may 
say that we have lost King Edward : 

. “ Be 11 gone, 

\V« know him row • • * • 

Weaeehimai he morol. 

W.tS «r.V. k, M ' T ' *“ kceo “Pl>*»>«d. w»e. 

Aed £ Ih.\ , W V. r *P rc,,lon of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tender). 

Not swaying to thia faction or to that, 

bl - (it* ■"» M. poor, 

B.,o»l .n 

hereafter." 

a , a world-wide name, hereafter, and for all 

u»««M..rt )k ,,w B . w _ r™, b. to 

1 M soul | 

arnmt rotrnct. 

In MU rnl.tie., it i, ,r.« t) ir p „ „„„ , u 

l.rtolth.^wn,., tl , Brig*. im . 

mtteml mod.Sr.tiop ., Jar >[fcr 
d.to of it, Er*t InlroJoction mb, , k , Uoo>j 
Ccmnron. April tlSth 1810, .fl, p. , ^ , 
Jijlntl , .r.o.l.rf Iiriti.li IVnorn,,. 

-rhirh.h. llnJptt ,, ^ ‘ 

l ”> "«"'7 «or™.;i,,._l„. 1 »„ 

, It »tirh to c^rirf on b, tl, j> 


from November last till Easter, its intrinsic 
merits were such that the Opposition had to give 
way. The Opposition in the House was nowhere. 
And the Lords, for very shame, absented themselves 
when the.Bill.was reintroduced on the 29th April. 
Only six Peers were to be noticed in the gilded 
Chamber of whom three were the Commissioners. 
On 30th April the Budget received the royal 
assent, and Democracy and F«ee Trade once more 
triumphed against the forces of Reaction and 
monopoly of Power und Privilege. Justly has 
the Sfanchettej Guardian observed (3rd April) 
that “ in the teeth of many angry interests the 
Budget has proved that we have only to make 
taxation quite fair bb between taxpayer and tar- 
payer, in order to make it more productive than 
it has ever been, and less galling than it has been 
to industry and business " More. “Among the 
indirect gains from the fight is a better know- 
ledge on the nation's part, of the extent of devo- 
tion it can expect from some of those who have 
fared best at its bands.'* Thus the battlo of the 
old Budget of 1909-10 has been fought and won. 
Tl,» Itodpt for 1010 11 *ll|, „t be l„, r0 . 
S„r.l .. „ th , 0[ 

*'» Mi J»n. ont. Bat it 
t* Bo- t.l™ tor gr.ntrt tb.t lhc „ „ nl l0 
Hi« fo.mlrg .1 tb.moi.ll. 

‘ **< '“T of th, p. rr *,„utlp« 

, "“*~ w T " riff r,r„„,„. K.ltb.r 

Tf „po,ri b. b Mr ,b, 8ltond 

"'ll (~™ or tl„ ■•B.pk.ood- 
"i" 'noli «o|*riill.!,d wMnc. 
fib ^ Mor, i th * rn-Mm 

* Ltb.t 

Zlv .giution „d 

W r'T? Th. d™l,„f 

-Uth “" ,T * oipponwhirw 

If.’’'" ' "" 'lolrtm to ,h. Oppmlion . 

„ ■'■oh 

• « lieu., cf CoBimcp. TO ctrUln to 
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But our difficulties? Well, they are many, and 
I have indicated some of them above The first 
and the foremost is that about capital. In spite 
of the fabulous hoards, which are said to be 
lying idle and useless, it has to be admitted that 
tnere 13 no capital in this country, adequate to 
the financing of the larger industries on the 
Starting of which the heart of people is set. 
The word ‘poverty 1 is wilt large on the face 
hf the country and it 1* supeifluous to prove 
what is patent The now spmt of self help and 
eelf improvement that is abioad, and the geneial 
desire to promote the economic growth of the 
country, that is visible on all hands, are slowly 
inducing what little capital there may be to come 
out of strong boxes and run into more useful 
channels. We learn from the latest report on 
Joint Stock Companies registered in India, that 
during the year 1907 08, _269 of these concerns 
were started with a nominal capital amounting 
to some 16 crores and that in that year there was 
a net increase of 139 in the Dumber of companies 
with an increase of 13 crores tn the nominal and 
of 6 crores in the paid up capital of the same 
At the close of 1907-08, the woi king companies 
had paid up capital of the amount of 50 crores, 
and increasa of 61 crores over the 3 ear previous. 
During the last decade tLo increase in the paid- 
Up capital has been 45 9 per cent. These figures 
make it evident that Indian capital is slowly 
- leaving its shyness and w being induced to come 
out m dribblets The indigenous insurance com- 
panies, hanking firm3, glass works, sugar factories, 
rotten and oil mills, match, soap and cap factories 
and other minuf ictunng concerns that are being 
started in various pirta of the country, point in 
the same direction There is a eteady improve- 
ment in the economic condition nnd the next gener- 
■dion will £«« an industrial progress which the 
Urt whole century could not bring about But 
the figures of export and production values that 
*** usually quoted to illustrate the industrial 


prosperity of India, do not reflect the true state 
of things. The growth of tea and coffee planta- 
tions, of coil and gold mines, of jute factories, of 
the kerosine oil industry and ofindustriescimcerned 
with minerals generally, which bas been very 
remarkable during the last few years is no com- 
pliment to lndmn capital, Indian talent or 
Indian enterprise Excepting the cotton industry 
which 13 mostly in the hands of Indians and is 
worked wirh Indian capital, almost all the so- 
called indigenous industries, which are taken to 
estimate the industrial development of India, are 
not indigenous in the real sense of the word Most 
of these are worked with European capital and by 
Eui open, agency The only profit that India 
makes from them is the wages which the labourers 
engaged in them get. for their manusl labour. 
Take the tea industry for example. The total 
area under cultivation increased from 540,633 
acres in 1907 to 548, 127 acres in 1908 and the 
total number of plantations from 5811 to 5839. 
The total production of tea was some 247 million 
pounds, of which about 234 millions valued at 
10 39 crores of rupees were exported, which 
seems to be the highest figure on record. The 
industry employed morethan five lakhs of labourers, 
being an increase of 30 thousand over the prevmus’ 
>ear The capital of the Joint-Stock Companies 
engaged m the productiou of tea amounts to 
nearly It, 24 crores, m, companies registered 
in India, R s 3 36 crores, companies registered in 
Undon, Rs 20 22 crores Now, here ,s an impor- 

‘ ■" J "“ h - “I'M Of 2i cor.., 

industry b.ggcr th.n „„ „ttoo ,„do,try. 
But tho most rrmsrksble thing .bo.t | t . fl th , t 
■t » .l™. rrholl, controlled by 
nearly 83 per «nt o! its o.pits] non,,, (rem 
P-mr» rrgistered in Inndon. Then, 

»»T-08,„„, 5 0 i ,.„, llll . 1 „d i ,,"" “ 
1,88,000 p«r,on,. Tb. pnid-tip capital of 40 of 
31 8.861,000. In 1908-09, th. „ port . 
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anticipate that the wise men at the head of Turkey 
fully recognise the dangers and will do every thing 
to smooth the present troubles. Oil must be 
poured on the troubled waters. 

Next, there is a war to the knife — at present 
a domestic war only — between Finland and Ru>sia, 
The autocracy of the Empire seems to be bent on 
putting an end to the independence and integrity 
of the brave Fins. It is to be hoped wiser counsel 
will prevail and the Fins will maintain their 
independence. It should be remembeied that they 
b&ve independent commercial treaties with Conti 
nental States. Should unfortunately Ru-si t persist 
in its efforts at the spoliation of Finland there 
is sure to ari-e an economic war The Continental 
States will havetoraiso their voice and either 
compel Unwin to respect their re*.pectw e commer 
cial treaty rights or to let Finland alone 
Whatever moral pressure, therefore, which these 
States may bring upon the Tsar would be of the 
highest value. The Tsai is still u. » Wlt c f th „ 
ioKtn.l peace 10 badly f or 

In tb» country. Ita cannot obtain it ,r had,, 
rleanan thy., who ar. moat able to Unit it To 
incur tb. dt-pi.nrure, oi t|„.. 

Irad.™ wonld l, t„ b „ „„„ freoM 

Irem under Id. f.at. Bot „„ , h< 

tight ,tl nip ni lib., tyloring aUtram.n „ 
St. r.t.n.t,urgh to rounarl th, T „ t ty ,,, Fln| , nJ 
alonat Hnaai* euHei* initnanarly for Want of 
iibrr*’ ttalr.man.hfp. .tutm-racy „, s „ b „ t 
rt.ntu.il, J.morrar, mu-t A „j ^ 

Oovernmanl i. thoroughly d-morr.li.~l „ 

Th, Bum* 

•nd out hut . „hy,„ th. al.phint g,i„ 

moot,,. A d.i.rrmtUml lorn, ni 

rolit.r.1 lif. ,h„ 

""r : : ; ih - ^ h,.o. 

while the hand cf Ileprm.on is «, bus/ evtr 
“ a l> -* rf M »lj r.rrution. 

•lit. that. to rod t„ unju.titabtr imorUm,. 
dents atvd deportations. 


'Pprsian politics are yet at sixps and sevens. 
There is anarchy at the capital as well as in the 
provinces. The Jlejliss Ins many an impractical 
politician, no doubt stirred by a peculiar kind 
of patriotism, who cannot look practical facta 
into the face and steer the vessel of State.. 
The empty treasure needs to be tolerably 
well filled. And though Russia and England are 
jointly prepared lo lend the money, of course, on 
unchallenged security , the Mejlisa’ politicians 6eem 
to be determinedly opposed to its acceptance They 
are a suspiuoua lot and seem to think that such 
A loan would prove to be the thin end of tho 
wedge and the two Powers will gradually bring 
Persia into their grip and crush it as a boa-cons* 
tnetor would. 80 they refuse to take any help 
Iron, II, a too l’oirera iny.t intrrratrd in tho main- 
tc nance of pr ico and ord.r. At th. name time 
'“Tiootirol politician, ar. incapable of 
miring th. internal loan T|„y |,cvo ab.olntcly 
failed. The failure tea. inevitable, cooing tliat 
tl„„„ „o ],w and no ord.i.thnra cannot 
b. «n, erct.nl, of prop., t , >nJ ir nol 

erourr lion may proplo would truettli. Mcjliaa with 
tlinr money a? Hot Hi. evident logic of tliia aitua- 
tion do., not are m to imp,.,, K.atern B „ ti . 
•na. So that tb.y ,|j, ^ 
nor til. olh.r. At laat acme geniua linn hit upon 
laving the money f rom , .< n . utr ,j .. 

power 1 

cy are now said Uj be negotiating with 
tbe llninoho Hank. , bll 

n- a ..ace without aecuiityf And what 

•bout th. Impeii.l u.,k .[ remi, .hem 

Kvid ::,, ^ ***« 
j, ir.sia i* in a hoj-l^, nu„jdte. With- 
out money, die.,,,,, b. 

P«rrnW ,t..o„d„ ,h.,,.. w „ .„d 
orn.cg ... r.,„ p ,„i p, 

“ ' ,, " P "”' J T <oc *11 II— entangle. 
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“■etooj. ”» ti« » wtnatkinj n,„„ 

Pki/oaopt.^ 
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him to find that it is not merely the Bullion 
Broker that opposes a high duty on stiver. It 
has been opposed by Indian publicists like the 
Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and in 
the interests of the ryot himself. Mr. 'We'ob 
thinks of the ryot’s existing store of orna- 
ments when he advocates the silver duty. 
Mr. Malaviya thinks of the ryot's purchase of 
silver for ornaments in future when he opposes it. 
So far as the currency is concerned it appears 
unnecessary to discuss the effect of a silver duty 
on the ryot’s ornaments. It IS now over 15 years 
since the value of the rupee was divorced from 
that of silver bullion, The ryot’s ornament no 
longer varies in value with the rupee. Its rupee 
price is regulated like that of any other commodity. 
The 1893 legislation was specifically undertaken 
to create a discrepancy betwren the value of the 
topee and the value of silver. Why, then, go 
hack on this policy and now think of bringing up 
the value of uncoined silver to the level of the 
rupee 1 The people's reserve stores of silver did 
depreciate after 1893. But is it at all necessary 
or wise now to attempt to set right that deprecia 
tion after 17 years? The stores of value must 
have changed handa considerably during this period. 
Silver has further fallen in value and purchases 
of this depreciated silver have been made in the 
interval Unless an attempt is made to raise the 
value of the silver in the rupee to 16d , and thus 
to males ail rer bullion and the rupee convertible 
into one another, there appears to be no point in 
a high whir duly. And it is doubtful if a high 
duty will result in a sufficiently appreciable rise 
in the price of silver in India. For its first effect 
would be a slacking of the Indian demand for 
•ilver ard a consequent fall in its world price. 
The Indian demand will then adjust itself but the 
*° ,J price of silver will still be far below that of 
the rupee. It appears, therefore, to be an ucsound 
tuggea'ion to impose a high silver duty for the 
purpose of bringing up the value of the silver 


etoie of value to the level of the face-value of a 
token coin. 

But a moderately high silver duty may have 
another effect, viz., that of an inflow of gold 
into India. Silver is a competitor with Council 
Bills in the adjustment of India's favourable 
balance of trade. If the Secretary of State should 
stop bis sales of Councils Bills when he has reached 
17 millions, the balance due to India (about 12 or 
13 millions on an average) should be adjusted 
only by the shipping of the precious metals. If, 
by the imposition of a high duty, gold gets a 
discrimination in its favour, it will be shipped to 
India in preference to silver and this will be 
directly facilitated if free coinage were allowed 
for gold in the Indian Mints. A silver duty 
sufficiently high, might therefore materially help 
in attracting gold to India in much larger 
quantities and will popularise the use of gold. 

The last of Mr. Webb’s suggestions relates to ' 
the Gold Standard Reserve Fund. He advocates 
the accumulation of a Uige amount and of locat- 
ing at least 15 or 20 millions of it in India. He 
also insists that the reserve must be in gold and not 
in stock or securities. The Gold Reserve should 
be viewed as intended for the purpose of being 
available for export in exchange for lupees, when 
necessary. It is essential that the Fund should be 
located in India for realising this object. For 
the method in which it should be used is by 
supplying gold for export when exchange should 
fall below specie point. Tbe Indisn Govercment . a 
gold obligations are discharged by the export of 
produce in the ult.mate The Secretary of State’s 
Council Bills are only the instruments by which 
this produce is paid for. Their sale is i„ reality 
the same operation as the Government of India 
buying trade bills on Undon m the market. The 
sale of Council Bills is a convenient operation so 
long as India’s trade balance exceeds the Secretary 
^ State's requirements. But. if it ehoald f«l»' 
Wow the latter, gold will have to be found at 
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form of evolution, but he is, as this world goes, a 
scarce breed. There are no Republics in Asia, 
which has always been the greatest bnnked-up 
deposit of multitudinous humanity of all the Con- 
tinents. In Europe, the French and the Swiss 
alone prefer the Republican form of government 
to the Monarchical. Only in America does Re 
publicanism live and thrive. Even there Porfirio 
Dias has converted one nominal Republic into a 
real despotism, and his example »« emulated bj 
more than one La tin- American President. 

THE RENAISSANCE OP MONARCH! 

The simple fact is that there 1ms been a great 
renaissance of the Monarchical idea in Europe in 
the last half century. The glowing enthusiasm of 
1848 has perished so completely that it is un 
known to the new generation. Social Democrats 
have not found anything to conjure with in the 
word Republic New States like Norway and 
Bulgaria prefer to be ruled by Kings rather than 
by Presidents. Spam has tried a Republic, only to 
reiert to Monarchy. Trance is Republican But 
»t is a drab Republic which excites no enthusiasm, 
and commands only the respect due to a humdrum 
sjstem which keeps the machine going The 
triumphs of the German Monarchical sjstem in 
1871 profoundly impressed Europe The i ' i 
race of Austria-Hungary has convinced everybody 
that a Francis Joseph is mdispeusible if the 
Empire Kingdom is not to go to pieces 

TUB BHXT13U MONARCHY (LIMITED) 

But it is in England that the revival of the 
Monarchical principle (limited) has been most 
remaihable. The modern constitutional sovereign 
whoso po»er is rigidly circumscribed by usage and 
by statute, is invested by bU position with such 
opportunities of Influence as to male him, at such 
crisis as the present, far and away the most im- 
portant person in the States This transforma- 
tion has been chiefly due to tho long reigo, the 
shrewd good sense, and great public spirit of 
Queen \ ictoria. When she came to the Throne 


Monarchical stock had dropped lower than at any 
date since 1649. George Ilf, was mad, George 
IV, was bad, and William IV, was Sailor Bill— a 
man whoso personality neither excited enthusiasm 
noi commanded respect The Girl Queen began 
her reign by a blunder about the bedchamber 
women, which called forth protests and complaints 
from the Tory Party tiat read strangely 
as coming from men who, since the days 
of the Stuart9, puded themselves on their 
loyalty to the Throne But her blunder helped 
her to discover that tho Monai cliy still counted 
for something in English politics and although she 
made frank confession that she had made a false 
step, she profited by the experience thereby 
acquired When England passed under tho rule 
of Prince Albert, the task of re-building the Mon- 
archy was carried on ohns Hast tend ohns Hast. 
After his death there was a petiod of unrest. The 
retirement of the Queen seemed ns if it would 
undo all the work previously accomplished in the 
rehabilitation of Monarchy. It was only in seeming. 
The illness of the Pi.nce of Wales end tho return 
of the Queen to her duties sufficed to destroy the 
illusion of a Repulican leaction, and for the next 
thirty jears there was not even a momentary 
check to tho Monarchical revival. When Edward 
Ml, came to the Throne he inherited a much 
more important position of influence than that to 
wh.ch h, B predecessor had succeeded in 1837, and 
*o far he has increased rather than diminished its 
Prestige. 


‘ Our Sovereign Lord th» Km<* 
iog phrase Austere Republic ..„ Bun . r „ IC 
Lords o„d Courtiers roll U 11,., r tou-u.s 
"s .6, vest monel ; hot . tether l, k , „ „ , 

*l« l-r. 

7, '»-■ * » i™a, Ldm.c, 

' ft, w the master of the situation He is o 
&>..roi S o Lord tho Krr* ■ 

”" d *“ * h " P**”™ Tl» supreme p „« 


IS a good 6! 
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Ethics and the English Political Crisis. 


Ethics of Bhartrihari. 


Professor Henry Jones 1m a learned article on 
" The Ethical Demand of the Present Political 
Situation” in the Hilbert Journal for April lie 
thinks that the present situation is mainly the 
product of distrust. “ Had our politicians,” says 
the author, “ trusted the people more, some 
methods of persuasion would not hare been used 
and some issues would not have been raised, 
and the nation would have been led to the 
eolemn task of choosing its rulera end of deciding 
between great issues in a different spirit.” Pro- 
fessor Jones cites a few iecent instances where 
owing to a low estimate of the people’s intelligence, 
they were invited to choose between political 
parties upon issues which were not real. 

The political gain that wos sought to be made 
by placating the German bogey of invasion is a 
striking illustration. The peril of invasion was 
certainly not imminent and the Government could 
well have been expected to see that the shores 
of Great Britain were safe from attacks. The 
distrust of the Liberal Government was ground- 
less. 

Another instance of the kind was the cry for 
preferential tariffs, ns if the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies were not already loyal, fln d the loyalty 
could be ini.rcf.sed by a slender cash-nexus. 

Tho distrust of the Irish people is yet another. 
Unnecessarily vehement apprehensions have been 
expressed at the approach 0 r “Socialism" and 
that which has led to ibis alarm is the provision 
of old age pensions and the rcWve to have no 
hungry children in the schools. *« It j s trno th#t 
the moral fibre of the people is so loose,” sa }t t J # 
author, *' that this cannot be done without destroy 
«ng thrift and loosening the bonds of the f aroi | 
and bringing about national degeneracy." 7 


This topic forms tho subject of a readable 
atticle by Mr. G. A. Chinduvaikar in the Vedic 
Magazine and Ourub/la Samachar for Vaishakra 
1966 This renowned author's three works are all . 
well known ; the 1 Sringsra Shataka,’ deals with 
woman, love nnd other things of youth. The ‘Niti 
Shataka' treats of didactic and moral things. By 
contrast, the value of keeping up promises, of learn- 
ing, valour, moral courage, and large-misdness are 
weil brought about The'Vairaga ShatakV holds _ 
up the greedy to ridicule and tho arrogance of the 
rich to contempt. ^ • __ 


There is ono beautiful Sloka which indicates tho 
universal path to happtn*as. It says:— 

. " Abstinence from destroying life, restraint In deprir, 
t . he,r speak. ng the truth, timely , 

S ln rdl,lf! . to ono's power, not oven talking 
about the ladies of others, checking the stream of 
alUrcaTur % reTcrence for c,ders . companion towards 




luuowmg cioka describes 
should command reverence : 

raenu r nf f n r tv. t . he C ° rapany of the good, regard for the 
“o inA l'l'i rpTe „ renco for ciders, d.bgcnco in 
acquiring knowledge, afTcction for ono's own wife fear 

maTncrKni*” 6 ’ f . rcodom fr0I » the contact of an 
bo rc^£ C d r8 ° n,,n,Vho,athe8c *l u *hties reside arc to 

The characteristics of the high-minded are to 
be found ir, the following verse 

actions* aha r" "u ° de *'ghts his father by good 

neis the frla„e »k„‘ f ° who * eells husbandY good, 

and in adversity. *° eonduct the samo in prosperity 

One more aphousm may he mentioned ex- 
plaining that i„ oscetism alone is freedom from 
danger* — 

Jgg? rj£g 

ephemeral. lx.se *“PP»»w» of yooth i* 

lienee, O wise men! Lfl-. d 5 r ^ 0nM h *pb««w™»- 

is prefectly worthiest and * that this whole world 

U.. -.u. SSI. J d,i *» <"• i»- 

to alUm final beatitude. 00 6 E °^ to them, endeavour 
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*oy lending articles or dictate the policy 
of the piper. The actual work of writing the 
leaders anil providing for the editing of the 
Imperial news sheet is entrusted to a temper 
ary editor (the Premier), wlio, as * rule, is 
changed after each sharelioldcis’ meeting The 
permanent editor has. the solo right of nnminntirg 
the temporary adjunct, limited b> the condition 
that lie must be a person who communis the con 
Edence of the Editorial Council elected by the 
shareholder Whatever the permanent editor 
says must be listened to respectful!) The meie 
right to be consulted and to have the opportunity 
of inspiring the temporary staff, gives the perma 
nent editoi a position of influence in the conduct 
of the ndmiiustiation immeasurably gieater than 
that of «ny temporary editor While the Sovereign 
is technically advised bj hn Ministers he has 
a vantage point from which be can advise them, 
and while he is in theory depuved of all authority 
in practice, his sagneity, his experience, his oppor 
lunities make him practically supreme 


TUB CROWN IX CRISIS 

The influences of the Seversign, grant in all 
tirae«, becomes paramount at times of Constitu- 
tional crisis I quote again as to liow tins worked 
out in Queen Victoria’s reign . — 

The permanent editor has no fewer than twenty-two 
timci been confronted with the resignation of her 
temporary a«ai,t»nt. The resignation of the Prime 
Minuter la an event which has occurred rather ortener 
*" ' ery three years since the Queen cure to the 
** ins she has exercised her 

on to her Councils whom 


throne On each of theso „». 
pnvilece asaSovereign to si 
w *•?**“”* It l« interesting to aesvrin* v 
■r if the Queen's first choin 


Prime Min: 


1 « a9 i the Duke of Wellington would have Prime 
Minister In 18.11, f.ord Stanley, and failing him, Lord 
I" 18.V, Lord Derby and, fading him. Lord 
John Russell In 1859, Lord Granville, and in 1«?0. Lord 
llaitangton and failing him, f ord Oranvillo T’,o Queen 
once endeavoured to avert the dire necessity of oornmis- 
onture 1-0 j P * lmfr *tO'i to fonn an administration, and 

nnce lo evade the equally unpleasant alternative of a 

G adstonian Premiership. In the railing of CahmeU the 
l*_ e J B ■ ‘“nnence has been chiefly perceptible in indur- 
Urd Melbourne in 1S30 and Sir Robert Peel in 1845 
w resume offlee when they were out of it, and wanted 
wWh u ..,iV V 0 objections to Disraeli in 1837. 

v, ... * * . to have so emharrsssed Lord Stanley that 
Jf* John Kassel! to return to office ;» d.e- 
^” g !' 0r ? P V mer,ton *» I«2. in the same ye.r 
’Jtoieg his Leadership of the House of Commons The 
met piece 0 f Cabinet making that stands to her credit 
'* ,h ' c!> * h * brought about the for- 

th« ««i. - Aberd ^“ Coalition Government of 18.12, 
««tahl,. T h Ul * t h ** eTer been made to 

Sf —«w- 


During these periods of crisis the Sovereign stands 
conspicuous as the real Centre of the Government and 
pivot of the Constitution. Sometimes these periods 
extend for days, during which there is norer for one 
moment any disturbance of order or confidence, fn 
1811, a crisis lasted fourteen days, in 18ol nine, in 1885 
twelve We may possibly average the crisis period at a 
n eel. and if we add another ten days as the tune neces- 
sary for Cabinet making, it follows that for nearly one 
whole year, and that by far the moat excitmg year of the 
sixty, the Queen practically reigned alone, discharging 
her duties without tho aid of tho Ministers who had 
fallen and of those who had yet to be fully created. 

THE KUta's INHERITANCE. 


That was the achievement of the Victorian reign. 
The prestige, the influence, the authority attaching 
to the Throne passed to Edward VII, intact on his 
accession He has had no occasion to put it to the 
test until now. Cut if the present crisis develops 
he will be confronted by a graver crisis than any 
which called forth the statesmanlike resource of his 
mother It is no mere matter of a difference of 
opinion between Lords and Commons upon the 
details or any pai ticular measure. The crisis has 
■risen from a deliberate Aggression by the Lords 
upon the privilege of the Commons, who refused 
supplies to the Crown in order to usurp the royal 

prerogative of dissolvicgPirliament. Due appeal 

hiving been made to C«*ir, Cmsnr has given judg- 
ment against the Peers The anti Peer coalition 
mnjoi ity in the Commons ,s 12i. The Election, 
considered ns a plebiscite, gave 400,000 majority 
■gainst tlie Prei*. 1 


ms KESPONSIBILITT. 

B«. if th. mjont, ] l:ilJ u Prl 321 i„ th, Horn. 

“ d <00 ’ 000 ’ «"• —hr. nothing could k. 

don. to p,„,. h ,k. p„„ , Wr <nJ 

usurpation or to „cur, , b . a 

Gunmens ,„d , h . Crown from s „, h 

K; ' tlVB by ° r th'ougk tho action of tka 
king In o.dm.ry otc.sion. th. Mru.wk 
th. sdtir. of ,h, Constitutional .dri,r„. Th , 
^..g. -.pin. lh , p , lni 


Pnme Minister ndvisei 


..... .. — * n exercise of the Rcv»l 

prerogative which in the J ! 

“" «» tho Ihr.„..„dt;,„/; e ”“* 
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The Closing Da,* o£ Swami Vivctaraanda. 

’ conversation after coming home from Benares, his 


Sister Nivedita, who Irw been contributing to 
the ‘ Piabliudhft Bharala * ft series o! sketches o! 
Stvsmi Viveknnxiidi' under the title “The Master 
As I Saw Him," writes in the April nunbers 
touching account of the “ Passing of the Sw»roi.' 
We take the following extract from the same — 


Late in the year 1900, the Swum broke off from the 
•party of friends with whom ho was travelling in Egypt, 
and went home suddenly, to India. “ He seemed so 
tired 1" says one of those who were with him at this 
time,* 1 A» he looked upon tho Pyramids and the Bphmx, 
and tho rest of the great sights in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo, It wai m truth like one who knew himself to be 
turning tho last pages in the hook of experience ' 
Historic monuments no longer had the power to move 
him deeply." 

lie was cut to the quick, on the other hand, to hear tho 
people of the country referred to constantly as “natives,” 
and to find hlmsilf associated, in his nsit, rather with 
tho foreigner than with them. In this respect, indeed, it 
would seem that he had enjoyed hn glimpse of Constanti- 
nople esstly more than Egypt for towards the end of 
ins lifohe wss never tired of talking about a certain old 
Turk who kept an eaUng house there, and had inflated 
on giving entertainment without price to the party of 
strangers, one of whom came from India. So true 
it was, that V> tho Oriental, untouched by modern 
seculanty, all travellers were pilgrims, and all pilgrims 
guests. 

In tho winter that followed, he paid a mit to Dacca, 
In East Bengal, and took a Urge psrty up the Brahma- 
putra, Vo make certain pilgrimage* in Assam llow 
rapidly his health was failing at this lime, only those 
Immediately around him knew. None of Uf who were 
away, had any suspicion llo spent the summer of 1801 
at llolur, ‘hoping to hear again the sound of the rams, 
as they fell in his boyhood** And when the wioter again 
set lo, he was ao ill as to he confined to bed. 

Vet ho insdo one mom journey, lasting through 
January and February 1901, when he went, first to 
llodh Osya and nett to Benares. It was a St end to all 
hia wanderings lie armed at llodh (Isra on the 
morning ofhis last birthday, and nothing could have 
exceeded tho courtesy and hospitality of the Mchant. 
Here, as afterwards at Benares, it* confidence and 
affection of the orthodox world were brought lo him 
in such measure and freedom that he himself stood 
ameted at the extent of hie empire in men's bsatta. 
llodh (lay a, as It was now the lost, had also been tbe 
first, of the holy pistes he had set out to visit. And 
it had been in lWnans, some fes year* \*(er, that he 
had said farewell to one, with the words “Tilt that day 
when 1 fall on society like a thunderbolt,! shall nut this 
place no 


theme was the necessity of withdrawing himself for a 
time, in order to leave those that were about him a free 
baud. , . 

•• How often,” he said, ‘‘does a man ruin his disciples, 
by remaining always with them ! When men arc once 
trained, it is essential that their leader leave them, for 
without this freedom, they cannot develop themselves! 

For tbe sake of the work that constantly opened 
before him, tbe Swami made a great effort, in the spring 
of 1992, to recover his health, and even undertook * 
course of treatment under which, throughout April, 
May, and June, he was not allowed to swallow s drop of 
cold water How far this henefited him physically, one 
docs not know, but he was overjoyed to find the unflsw- 
ed strength of hia own will, in going through. the 
ordeal 

When June closed, however, he knew well enough 
that the end was near. “ l am making ready for death, 
he said to one who was with him, on the Wednesday 
before bodied. “A great tnpasi/n hss corao upon mo, 
nod I am making ready for death. ’ 

And we who did not dream that he would learn us, 
till at least some three or four years had passed, knew 
nevertheless that tbe words were true, News of the 
world met but a far-away rejoinder from him at this 


time. Even a word of anxiety aa to the scarcity of th« 


rams, seemed almost to pass him by ss in ft dream. It 
was useless to ask him now for an opinion on the ^ne*- 
tions of tho day “You way bo right,” he said quietly, 
but 1 cannot enter any more into these matters. I »m 
going down into death.” 

Once w Kashmir, after an attack of Illness, I had 
seen him lift a couple of pebbles, sajing, ‘‘ Whenever 
death approaches me, all weakness vanishes. I have 
neither fear, nor doubt, nor thought of the external. 
I simply busy myself making ready to die. I am M 
hard as that ' — and the stones struck ono another J n 
his hand— “ for I flare touched the feet of God I” 


Personal reflation wss so raro with him, that these 
words could never be forgotten On returning from 
tho Pare of Anisrnath, moreover, in that snmo summer 
of lS'D 5 , ho bad laughingly said that ho had thcro 
received the grace of Amarnatli— not to die till ho 
lumteli should wilt to do »o Now this, seeming to 
promise that death would never take him by surprise, 
had corresponded so well with the prophecy of Sri 
Hamakrtshna— that when be should know who and what 
he was, he would refuse to remain a moment longer In tho 
body— that one had banished from ooe'a mind all anxiety 
on this score, and eren lus own grave and significant 
words at the present time did not suffice to revive It. 


Did Q< 


aeraW, moreover, the story of the great 

.... nlalpa S^madht of his youth, and how, when it was 
over, bis Master had said « This is your mango. Look ! I 
lock vt in my box You shall U«te It once more, when 
your work is Cmebcd ! ■ 


Many of his disciple, from distant parts of the world 
gathered round the bwami on his return ta Calcutta. t« 
»a he looked, then, was none, probsMv. who suspected 
bow near the end bad come. Vet visits were paid, and 


, and we may wait for that," said tho mock who 

told me the tala “Vie shall know when the time is near. 
For be will ull n. that he has lasted his mango." 

How strange it seems now, looking back on that time, 
how «"»"y *‘J' the expected hint was given, 
only to fatl on ear. that did not Understand t 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


BY RAJDUARI. 


THE MOURNFUL ECUFSR IX GREAT AND 
GREATER BRITAIN 

we write the world of Great and Greater 
Britain ia draped in suit of the most 
solemn black, unprecedented in its annals 
It is the outward symbol of that profound sorrow 
into which it has been plunged by that mournful 
calamity that eo unexpectedly occurred at 
Buckingham Palace on the fateful 8th May 
By a cruel fate the British Empire was deprived 
of its re veied and beloved Sovereign, one of the 
few greatest on earth, after a brief illness ex- 
tending over forty-eight hours 1 King 
Edward VII, after a short but brilliant reign of 
B >ne years, peacefully passed away The sudden 
nes * of the event, with its swift tragic incidents, 
gave a terrible shock to the entire world of 
civilisation — a shock indeed from which it is 
but slowly emerging and realising the depth and 
•igmficance of the great loss thus sustained by 
our common Humanity It is the shadow of this 
loss which, like that of the eclipse, has darkened 
the world, specially that of Great Britain, the 
Colonies and India. No sovereign of modern 
times was held in higher esteem and regard by 
the nations of the world. No monarch was 
held in such deep and si nceie affection by his 
own subjects comprising almost half the popu 
latiou of the globe of all races and religious By 
his deep devotion to his duty as a King, by Ins 
stern respect of an l obedience to the Constitution, 
bj his unequalled diplomacy in foreign affairs, 
by his sincere regard for tbo better welfare of 
bis peoples, by his participation in their joys 
*ol by hi* d W p sympathy in their woes and 
•arrow*, by his unaffected benevolence in the 
cause of distressed and suffering humanity, by 
16 


his generous instincts, by his royal magnanimity, 
by his almost iinetring tact and judgment, and, 
above all, by his great geniality, simplicity and 
complaisance. King Edward had built for him- 
self a solid popularity as an ideal monarch. It 
is thi3 popularity 60 unconsciously achieved by 
him which has foimd that outburst of grief all 
the world over since his lamented demise. Thus- 
it was that he hid endeared himself not only 
to his appreciating subjects but to the princes, 
potentates nnd peoples of the world. His un- 
ceasing efforts m the cause of solid peace, based ' 
on enlightened common interests, have had 
their most beneficent influence on the comity 
of the great nations of the earth. They have 
deservedly earned for him the enduring 
sobriquet of the Peace maker. Had King Edward 
ach loved no other deed of renown in the too too 
brief penod of his reign, he should have still 
been respected and regarded That achievement 
in it«e)f would have earned for him a crown of 
gloiy all his own— more everlasting than all 

terrestnal crow..* But he displayed in all other 
directions bis great royal activities, with un- 
affected grace and modesty, which, now that he is 
gone, are being discerned, even at so early a 
stage, m tbeir tius perspective His unabated 
sympathy for the Indian people, from the day 
that be landed on our shores to the day of his 
demise, is well known Twke, , n nine years, he 
gave ample evidence of that undiminished sym- 
pathy and undying solicitude for the greater 
contentment and happiness of his Indian subjects 
in those two memorable documents which eman- 
ated from him The message 0 f supernal grace 
b.e„hrf to them „ ol hi , o„„. 

nation l. .till vi.idlp remembered ; while the 
olb.i one, .0 m.gn.nimon., b.e.thing „ c h lolly 

.ndnrreri.B.neh e.eellent 
promises nl t h.f„t„„, „„ [t , 

of the gromon, „f hi , 

tnon. „„lh„, V.eterU the G „x), .„ „ atnr>> 
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The Woman’s Century. 


The Transvaal Struggle. 


Victor Hugo remarked many years ago that 
whereas the eighteenth century was the century 
of men, the nineteenth was the century of women. 
Mr. George Willis Cooke, writing in the April 
‘Chautaquan, explains the significance of this 
aphorism. It was not until the eighteenth 
century that \ theory of men’s politic il rights 
was develop'd and it was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that we find a aimilar 
theory concerning women and thoir pine m 
“society. The epigram does not hold true if wo 
attempt to lead into it the mtei pie ation that 
either men or women have ns yet attained the 
full politic il and soti.l rights to which they 
aspire. Pei haps, the twentieth century mat be 
more properly designated the cenluiy both of men 
and of women m the sense that in it will be giten 
ji ihtical expression of the social and economic 
them ies which originated m the eighteenth anl 
nineteenth nntunes 

■‘The nineteenth century maika the greatest 
scwial plunges in the hiitorj of the race and 
linpoitmt among these nodal changes H ro the 
position am! the occupation of women The 
clung-a ill the manner of industry brought 
about by the invention of n, ichi.wr) has bad f, r - 
reacliing effects up m woman's r hce In industry 
and upon the nature of the home. All Ihc pro- 
blems rel. ting to ihe hours of empliyment, child 
labor, anl the like, hacp their origin in the cailj 
part of the nineteenth century. From the 
ch.nge* thus brought about it lias developed that 
•women bare been granted pditical rights cumpur- 
able to their eninuuik rcapuisibihtie.. Ttli , 
at hast is true in many countries and bid* U\r to 

within a fimrt tune. 


Mr, II. S. L. Polak, the Transvaal Delegate to 
India, contributes to the May number cf the 
Th'03fipkisl a lengthy article on “ Brotherhood : 
as undei stood in South Africa”. He thus sums 
up the main features of the Transvaal strugglo 
Three outstanding features may be remarked in this 
struggle. The first is the unity of creeds, and races, 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians) Parsis, have united 
in a bond of real brotherhood, and it is only because 
of this union that the community has not been crushed 
out of existence. To these have been added Jews, 
Buddhists, and Confucians. The followers of every 
great religion derived from Asia have been privileged to 
take part in this essentially religious struggle. Tho 
second is tho magnificent self-restraint of the people. 
In spite of the enormous provocation that they have 
received, there has been no violence used by tho Trans- 
vaal Indians They have been pussive resistors, opposing 
spirit to matter, faith to unbelief, and they have been 
prepared to lose all that a man holds dear in this world, 
rather than oppose brutality to brutality. Thirdly, the 
women have acted most heroically. Not knowing 
whether or not narration aw.itod them, they have again 
sent their husbands, sons, brothers and fathers to gaol 
or exile It ■. they who have, in very truth, been tho 
•oul and inspiration of the struggle The attitude 
°. the Transvaal Indians has won tho unstinted 
admiration or many broad-minded 8outli Africans, and 
already there appear sign, that the end is not to be very 
ong clayed Time was when the Tran.raal Indians 
Ilf.™ 1 Rritl.li Indion,.' 
/UJ III. ,tr.n gth lhtlr h„ prevented Ihl. 

,poo .p.l.lion from being copied bj 0 ib, r Colonlr., 
“* tlt« Tr.n.iul .uihoritir, lo 

cempnmit.e on ,t leu) three oceeaiene. 


THE "ON. MR, GOKIIALE — An oiboo.lln ool 

collection ot bi. .poooboo, „,tb . Uorta 

Cp - 

” Pn« n,. 3, T. 6ob.cHWr. U,. - p 

0- A. HATESAN A CO, ESPLANADE, MADJtAE. 
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carry gitccessf ally through its financial estimates 
for the current year. But, of course, the great 
constitutional question, will still remain to be 
solved. There is the veto of the Lords to be 
considered. In unmistakable terms the Prime 
Minister has already informed the House of what 
he and his colleagues have unanimously deter- 
mined to do. The Bill, founded, on the original 
revolution, is there. There is already a strong 
feeling for an armed truce in view of the fact 
that a new Sovereign, with little experience of 
State affairs or of the practical working of the 
Constitution, is now on the Throne. It would be 
unseemly to revive the wrangle or embarrass the 
King. George V needs bieathing time to re- 
cover from the great shock King Edward’s death 
has given. He must also have breathing time to 
look about the ordinary affairs of State. To 
thrust forward at such a time the bitter contro- 
versy of the last few months would be in- 
expedient and inadvisable. So far there is a 
general unanimity that the weapons which were 
brandished some time ago should be sheathed, at 
any rate, till the opportune Lour came. Thus 
the day of the discussion of the Veto Bill has 
been postponed and so, too, of the anticipated 
Oeneral Election. We should, therefore, wait 
on time and refrain from any kind of fore- 
casts. 

oo'vmrsTAx, politics. 

Tbs calm in Continental politics continues, 
albeit that there has been a slight ripple 
°n the smooth waters in the direction of 
Albania and Crete. The intransigeants 
In the Parliament in the latter are all for ousting 
the Ottoman bag and baggage. They are all 
excited — the infinitesimal minority of impassioned 
Hellenes — -with no constructive statesmanship 
•bout them. All that they are able to do is to 
keep np their undignified and unprofitable dis- 
turbance. The Great Powers, who are responsi- 
ble for strict neutrality in Cretan matters and 


who are morally bound to defend Turkey from 
the frantic manifestations of disorder in the 
Cretan assembly, will not allow any tmeuts or 
other coup. And so far we may dismiss Crete 
from our thoughts. But the rebellion in Albania 
is a more Berious matter. The Albanians are 
autonomous and were most helpful in the blood- 
less revolution wrought in Turkey. But emanci- 
pated Turkey is now keenly bent on placing 
Ottoman finances on a sound footing, besides 
adopting effective measures for offence and 
defence— internal and external— one of which is 
the universal conscription. This is going on well 
enough as patriotic Turkey has seized the main 
object of the conscription. Not so the Albanians 
who are deemed the flower of the Turkish troops. 
An attempt has been made to force the Arabic 
language all over the country. The Albanians 
are, however, insistent on their own language. 
Then again the new taxes which are about to be 
imposed are disliked by the independent Alba- 
mans Thus there is a great; obstacle in the way 
of the ■■ unification ” of Turkey. But it is to be 
hoped that as practical politicians the present 
statesmen at the helm of the Empire will see the 
wisdom of letting alone these men and leaving it 
to more auspicious times this part of their 
unification scheme. The Albamaos must have 
reasonable autonomy. Their trial system must 
not be interfered with but respected. If these two “ 
pomts are firmly borne in mind we should soon ’ 
see an end to the disturbances in Albania. For ’ 
the present, it seems that the back of the turbu- 
tents who had seized the e „,t trrnk rads, ts. 

t"*" " d ““ «*« W established, 
B«t He ealdier basing „„„ ia „ y. 

” -d « tb,t order i. 

«tebl,.M on ...olid „J 

Further disturbance i, t„, gh , ' 

»,ZT *• «"'C 

rx T-dT 1 ^ " j A “ rf - -.7 . 

l„d to . cooiagrstion. Bet 
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dantat or appertaining to a body Corporate, and with- 
out further license to purchase, take on lease or to 
exchange, hire or otherwise acquire property movable 
or immovable and any rights or privileges which may 
be deemed necessary or convenient for the purpose of 
tUoUo iters' ty and in particular eny lands, buildings 
and easements, and to improve, develop, manage, sell, 
mortgage, dispose of, turn to account or other- 
wise deal with all or any part of the pioperty of the 
University. 

II. The University shall have the powers following 
(t) To impart and piomote the impaiting of Edu- 
cation— Literary, Artistic, and Scientific, ss well as 
Technical, Commercial and Professional on National 
lines and under National control, not in opposition to 
but standing opart from, the (lovernment system of 
Collegisto Education — ‘attaching special importance 

to a knowledge of the Country, its Literatuie, History 
and Philosophy, and designed to imorporate with the 
best Oriental ideals of life and thought, the best asstroi- 
lable ideals of the West, and to inspire students with a 
genuine love Tor and a real desire to serve the country 

(2) To promote and encourage the study chiefly of 
such branches of the Arts, Sciences, Industries and 
Commerce as are best calculated to develop the material 
resources of the country and to satisfy its pressing 
wants, including in 8i icntiflc Education generally a 

' 'knowledge of the scientific truths embodied in Oriental 
I /earning, and in Medical Education, rpeciallv, a know 
ledge of such acisntiflo truths as are to he found in the 
Ayurvaidik and Hakimi systems 

(3) To found and afSliato national colleges, such 
colleges being institutions which recognise religion and 
ethics as integral parts of a true education, whether 
they teach these in the College or in denominational 
Hostels connected therewith 

(4) To grant and confer degrees and other academic 
distinctions to and on persons who shall have pursued an 
approved course of study in the Umversrty snd the 
.colleges founded by or affiliated to it and shall have 

passed the examinations of the University under condi- 
tions laid down in Its Regulations. Provided that 

tMhnicdattiunmenU.* 1 ’^ ^ en * r *' «■*«», .„ B 

(5) To admit graduates of other University, to 

^r e T , "' e r , A nd ‘ ,mil V l™ V " n thc University. 

W To confer Degrees of Iho Univci sitr on ar v 7 „ 
tons who hold office in the University as Profc.^V 
£***"•• Lc . ctu . rer ' « otherwise who shall have c^ned 
on independent research therein. earned 


Unlveralty under eond.t.ona laid dow^n byUie Unu/ruta' 
(8) To confer Honorary Degrees or other d,. 7 

make provision for research and fnr *v •*"*> t> 

and dissemination of knowledge^ **“ ,dtRn «'aco 


(10) To examine and inspect schools and other edu- 

cational institution* and grant certificates of proficiency 
and to provide such lectures and instruction for persons 
not members of University as the University may 
determine. , 

(11) To accept the examinations nnd periods of study 
passed by students of the University at other Univer- 
sities or places of learning ns equivalent to such 
examinations snd peiiods of study in the University as 
the University mav determine and to withdraw such 
acceptance at nny tune. 

(12) To admit the members of other institutions to 
any of its privileges and to accept attendance at courses 
of study in such institutions in place of such part of 
tlio attendance at courses of study in the University and 
upon such terms and conditions and subject to such 
Regulations as may from time to time be determined by 
the University. 

(13) To accept courses of study in any other institu* 
lion which in the opinion of the Unirersity posscssc* 
the means of affording the proper instruction for such 
courses and to withdraw such ‘acceptance at any time : 
Provided that in no case shall tho University confer 
a Degree in Medicine or Surgery upon any pcison who 
has not attended in the University during two years at 
least courses of study recognised for such Degree or 
for one of the other Degrees of the University. 

(Ml To enter into alliance with any of tho Indian 
Educational bodies working on aimilur lines to the 
University 

(15) To co operate by means of Joint Hoards or 
otherwise with othci Universities or authorities for the 
conduct of Matriculation and other examinations, for 
the examination and inspection for schools and other 
academic institutions and for the extension of University 
teaching and influence in academic matters and for such 
dctermin^ 056 " ** U>e Uu,Ter " l 7 m *7 frora time io time 


xo enter into any agreement with any other 
institution or Society for the incorporation of that insti- 
tution in tho University snd for taking over its property 
to thi *our Chart«/ 0r ^ 0th6r P ur P 0B « 1101 repugnant 

rii. 7> T° ln * t,luL * Professorships, Readerships, 
% Tvacherships and any other offices 

required by the University and to appoint to such offices. 

r«».-U P ., B.M.r.hlp., 

hi 1 , 1 !?.! 0 «'‘»hhsli and maintain Hostels and Hoarding 
houses for tho residence of students. 

incident!! 0 ,!! 11 ,uc5 > oth *r acts and things whether 
r!uis?tain.* F°: er » * f orcsald or not M maybe 
KV^te^h.h". i rtt ' Frthe ob J ect * of tha Uniter- 
- 

¥£%> ^Shtto” SaltbS 

i«n*t,on !u, „ Z 4 ' ° r P ro P«rty may by bequest, 
regulatio’ns resnertm^uT 180 *** P r °vded and may make 

but except by Xs, of Vnles^rV"' 3 *£* . thcr « of 

•hall not make ZL If. I ■ Reward the University 
or between any oHu merabc'”" ° r boou * * n mone 7 unto 
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Edward Grey may bring tbe Persians to their 
senses and put an end to Persian bankruptcy. 

CHINA AND THIBET. 

The Dalai Lama is still a refugee in Sikkun 
The Rritiah are cautious in not embroiling them- 
selves in the quarrel which China has with this 
deposed ecclesiastical dignitary. But we do not 
all hte the tone of the Anglo Indian Pie-s 
in general which really wants to stir up 
Strife once more, with the ultimate object of 
a re occupation of tbe Chumbi Valle) if not 
Lh*ssa itself. In England, too, the red 
Imperialist organa are now ar.d again inditing 
articles of sound and fury which bode no good 
to peace on our north eastern frontier We 
should not be surprised if, with the return of the 
Unionists to power, some sort of unhallowed 
awn trfh i 9 manufactured to bring Chine into 
collison with Great Britain It is fortunate, 
however, that China is wide awake aftei the 
Ourzonian foray into Lhaesn Chinese statesmen 
have thoroughly understood tbe game of tbe 
British war party which la still hankering 
after Thibet. They have therefore dore well in 
t# hefting their sovereignty by the strong arm 
Of Chinese troops. Having so long neglected to 
vole this distant provinces tney ought to have, 
they are now quite alive to firml) establishing 
and maintaining their supremacy In short, the 
Fabian Chinaman has nt last shewn his hand and 
8'»en a broad hint to the Briti-h that he is not 
60ing to give him another chance «.f a foothold in 
» n y part of Thibet. Meanwhile, the Jiogo organs 
0 commercial Anglo India are foaming at the 
•south «i d talking a deal of nonsense about the 
*g'anee stiil paid bj “ millions " of Buddhists 
^ the deposed Lama But a great Pope who m- 
'T gQ ® 8 “ nd u oW ; g ed to fly away for bis life from 
* ®° antr y >* after all a discredited Pope 
“° er allegiance of such an ecclesiastic cannot 
o»g Sooner or later his worshippers must 
on him. For, a religious dignitary has no 
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business to interfere in matters mundane. He 
loses his sanctity and dignity and cannot exact 
that obedience which is necessary for the purpose. 
So the deposed Dalai Lama is in a fix. Atjpre- 
sent he is ostensibly avoided by the British, while 
the governing authouties at Pekin are wrath at 
the intrigues which hs carried on at Lhassa before 
his flight and which have now been thoroughly 
exposed The edict which recently appeared in tbe 
Ptkm GtU0tte informs the woild why this Lama 
is in disgrace with the Sovereign Power. He is 
now suing for peace and submission. How far the 
Chinese Government will relent .t is impossible to 
say, though there are many a balloon d’essai which 
have foi their object the ^installation of the La ma 
for ecclesiastical purposes only. But tho author!- 
ties at Pekin are shrewd They would be will,™ 
o et himgo back to h.s See, but not for fomenting 
urther intrigues They will fake precious care 
that he does nothing of the kind. -If he would 
solemnly and faithfully p, edge h.Wlf to confine 
his activity to b,s ecclesiastical duties, » ia p088i . 
ble they would allow him to go there But of 

ZT tk ; r ;‘" tak6C4ie by P^mentandseal 

that he abides by h,s contract. Moreover, the 

III Z oy T“ tn,ct#d to watch him 

^ he .sallowed to go to Lhassa , nd report his 
movements It IS evi dent from » * 

ments of China that she . . 

i , 8 “® “eans to be 

ruler of Thibet in earnest K • , “ 

*- — - *T2 Z1 2 2 

st *“ ai P , “«y ■* »orI 
,e Cb "™‘*r, bnt Chinese statesmen 

*Il.r lhea.nner u,. C „„e hto 

~~,^z: h 7 Jz 

^ watchful of affairs To ^ ° Wna Wll > 

reasons wh lc h are obvious. *“ *“* KeFanl for ' 
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(e) Tho method ot election of the Senate, after the 
ftist, shall bn such as shall he hereafter ditermined 
by tile Governing Body, 

(/) Alltermii ot office shall dato from tho day on 
which the University becomes a noiking organisation, 
auch day to be filed by tho Governing Body. 

(g) The Elected Fellows of the Senate shall bo 
, divided into tho Faculties of Literature, Theology, 
Law, Medicine, Science, Art, and Crafts, and such other 
Faculties as may from time to tune be constituted by 
tlie University ; every Kllow must belong to one Facul- 
ty, and may belong to more than one Tho Convener 
of each Faculty shall be appointed by the Senate, and 
ho shall choose lua own colleagues, subject to tin 
ratification of the benate. 

(A) Each Faculty subject to control by the Senate 
shall be responsible for the courses of study in the 
suhjects assigned to the Faculty by the Senate and shall 
have such other powers and duties ns are conferred upon 
it by Regulations to bo fra ned by the Governing Body. 

HFMOVAL op MEMBEkS 

J, X R7' ll, .l n0Ternin S Body at 11 ‘■l** 1 * 1 n.epting to be 
- SHE* ll r th ° pUrp0,,e ' °J ' vb,t !’ at lea8t a wonH, s notice 
k i ’ may ' by ft three-fourthe’ vote of its 

s-wsssa? -..w 

t. XI.— Alt examinations held by the University sh.ii i. 

■■ '“Ca.“s 

.J”--' 1 , B V U bQ Uw,u * fortho University aaitli the 

pf SSSSSEi=a 

‘tw U Successors and upon such terms as We or 

5 SyiSSj rt’aHi’* ”‘" a " p " a,.l 

CniT.r.it, for the i“ VhS, ” « u» 

afiMss* " 4 *" s 

t*ge of the University and the urn ° [ orlhc best *dt»n- 
Cf tin* Our Charter as’wtll ,bc ob J«‘ 8 

where notw.th.tsndmg ‘i' n ' ?“\ C ‘" ,rta “ 

nneertainty Or Imperf,^"^” ■"» recta., 

to he made pat/nT' r ^tueJs Ve Ou"teU th .t ,0 W U 't Lett< ‘ r * 
tho .day of r,et “* w estminstcr 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


“ What Books to Read" 

Tiio following are ejtiacta fioin a lectin e dell* 
vend by Sister Niveuitn in C.ilcatta 
To girls and boys alike, I would say: Revel in tlie 
books that come from the childhood of the world. 
Uead your Mahabhaiata and llamcnana — If possible, 
till you know pages of tliem by heart. Read tran- 
slations of Homer and stories fiom him. Read the 
Norso Ilcim.kiingla if you can get it, the German 
Sages, the Finnish Kulewata and even Longfellow's 
Hiawatha. These are tho foundations of literature for 
humanity, and theie is no law of psychology more 
universally true, than that which tells us that rfte in- 
dividual in his dtttlopmevt follows Ihe race 
Three elements then there arc in a completed culture 
of the modern hind.— (a) an idea of the phases through 
which the vvoild has become what it is, that is to say, 
the History of Humanity , ({.) an idea or picture of the 
wuild itself a* it actually is, that is to sav. Natural 
Science, and (c) a clear notion of nur own part in the 
whole and this may he represented— at least for us who are 
gathered here— as the btudy of India. The laat repre- 
sents oui moral aim And wc must remember that all 
the Tacts in tho world do not convey knowledge Wo 
must remember that the moral life is a man's fulcrum 
point Wo must clearly understand that without a 
strong and noble purpose in life, learning of knowledge 
to a man ** ,n * IC Pantry, and not an ornament 

Now, when we have once got a clear hold of thono 
pnnciples of reading the question of what books to 
« “"V T ”y easy indeed. Ry any means that 
oiler themseHcs by hook or by crook, irr.ve atsome 
,l f the ra8t of Humanity. Read any- 
r 5 . " d everything that will help you to this end. 
mnLf.n *£**5* to remember tho end itself. Viait 
aculDfnre. F J? d , ° ut “U y ? u can «b°ut pictures and 
tore Worl, ‘n Tn *' lct " re of every eotintry in 
you know something about 
L K P Si ? b#U t Aw>m * 4b0ut China, about 
Peel ti e 1 ! r L nn .' ,4 . t ; 0n : ° f I,on ' er . ‘hat y’ou may 
uurtlVnn ^r 1 Mediterranean World, whose 

jsrsfrt iis t t" 1 ?, ", E “'“i“-" 

i”.".!!'' 1 ,'* ,or "" a rm E«k fj" 

I>I«« l..ri in London, I 
read the ?’nnlr i? , ‘ ,0 " British Museum and 

[n* srdnes. nr r and know more of the 

about it could trU ,Pt U ' an T)* 1 tllB hooks in the world 
nntions if \mi ,v.ii*" U ? Ut rcad ‘ be Tories of tho 
all bcott'a *i> n 5 r ^? r to 8ee what to read Read 

h»«r“Z n L R ' ia Dante— but only when you 
romance* of regarding him. Read the old 

SnlZ t'lfTi'r 1 read also Don 
of the Cniiadcs and ltcad tIia , French chronieles 

Neglect »oneo? he ‘°R *U B v" d ‘°" d J ,hbf 7‘ 

not forget to dream J 1 '' 1 with all your reading, d« 
refrain from Intelleetas? n l V” 1 lon8 ‘" gi 

towards our own naen» ,u , lt * Only by reverence 


B arr,Te •» any great thing fn the 
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Many Memoirs of Life In India, at Home 
and Abroad. By Mr. J. 3. Ritttt-Camac, 
C, 2. E , V. 2) , F. S. A., late Indian Civil 
Service, Colonel Volunteers, and Aide de camp to 
3,21. Queen Victoria and 3. M. King Edvard 
Vll. [(Tin. Blackwood and Sont, 1910 ] 

Mr. Rivett Comae was one of the last two 
civilians from Haileybury to reach India where ha 
landed in 1858 and his memoirs cover a full half 
century, of which thirty five years were spent in 
India. His career in the Bengal Civil Service 
commenced brilliantly. Aided by many family 
connections, and by a happy knack of making 
friends, he found himself within two years of his 
arrival £ n India officiating as Secretary to the 
Income Tax Commission and Under Secretory to 
the Government of India. Within three years he 
fcscame Private Secretary to his cousin Sn 
Richard Temple, then Chief Commissioner of the 
otral Provinces, and at 8 years’ service he was 
appointed Cotton Commissioner, serving directly 
under the Government or India and m close eon 
fidential relations with the Viceroy. 

“ Many Memories " is undoubted!) an enter 
taining and well-written production which can 
be confilentty recommended to any one inter- 
red in India. The two most noteworthy per- 
*>n»ges described in it are Sir R.chard Temple 
*®d lord Mayo. Or the former, ws get a 
full length portrait evidently intended to be 
Battering but it may. we think, fairly be said 
1 * the effect ia not what was meant In fact, 
Mr. Rivett Carnac rather “ gives away” his famous 
vvative Temple’s extraordinary energy and 
Physical endurance which made him the terror of 
District Officers of less cast-iron type, his 
industry, determination, and ability are fully 
roughtout, but his limitations, rocksureness, 
tactlessness, obstinacy and fundamental etupid.ty 
«te equally apparent. 

. ^ Lord Mayo a long and interesting account 
8'ven, Ue took Mr. Rivett Carnac under his 


special panonage and his untimely death probably 
prevented the writer of “ Many Memories" from 
rising to high office. He was doubtless a man of 
considerable personal charm, fine appearance, and 
good abilities and he took a genuine interest in his 
work in India. Altogether, he was a very 
superior man to his brother, Lord Connemara,, 
whose Indian career hardly shed lustre on the 
name of Bourke But in judging 0 f Mr. R.vett- 
Carnac’a eulogy on Lo, d M„y„ ,„ m , ,n„„ nce 
■“1 k “ "■ a * only lor the gratitude 0 f „ 
JepeoJoot but .I.o for the miter’, „„„ p r ,g,,, c . 
tion. ai to the type of m. n suite! to be Viceroy 
Hi, prescription i, -Try end find , „„„ „ ]it ,' 
I/ird M.yo a. possible - '■ Ut him be big, wilh 

a commanding presence, let him be cheery 
manly, in good health and a apsirtaman.” A Soldier 
■m) a Maatar of Hound, ,h„„Id bo 
“* „ th, reel pa aod thera i, , c ld lfailoy. 
bur, Sarour about 
minor consideration, ard p.., r 
thoroughness, efficiency are not needed at all. It 
** “ P nnc, P lB ° f selection which has produced 
many .du,ir,M..p«iim,„, of th , g„ re „ing n „ 

.n th. past, hot it may be doubted whether 1 th, 
future it mil be found quite up to the mark ra 
manta e littfa mere than fox-hunting .„ d 
initiation ,ut, th. goo,, , llp „, k> „ 
man, and the conditions of affairs in India 
other part, of It. aaorld, call, non for 
'»n of higher ,u.I,ti„ lh ,„ „ 
n mere figure-head. * ‘ 

lo eooelndiug., notice of this 
*nl readable boot, r„I| 0 f p|,„,„7 “ “ 5 

«.g..,h ri people, rr" ° 

•nrpriae at ao„, ot lb , ,, ""a 1 "I 

>hirh diafigur, it. p ,g^ 

^P«r,mi„n.„S i 

on is unnecessary eren f,o„ „„„ . T " 

farour the full vigour of the Hunterian sj'stem. 0 ^ 
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IHDtATjS OUTSIDE IHOli. 


British Indians in Zanzibar. 

A MEMORIAL TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE 

We lme rectivid from Mr, Yusufnh Esmailjse 
Jivanjee, Uononuy Secietary of the Committee of 
British IndUnarmding in the Zanzibar Protectoi- 
ate, a copy of the memorial they have submitted to 
the Foreign Office through the Consul Geneial with 
Tcfeiepco ton number of guevances of whith they 
have cause to comptaui. The memorial has been 
signed by upwards of fifteen bundled persons, and 
deals with a variety of matteis, many of them of 
a legal character Objection is taken, inter alia 
to Section 22 of the Zwzibar Order in Council 
of 1906, which empowers theC..uitto deport a 
roan convicted of even a technical assault, by re 
qninnghlm to give such security for future good 
behaviour ns may he beyond his means and it )8 
pointed out, that Section 23, which gives similaily 
unlimited powers to the British Agent, places 
- British Indian subjects at a disadvantage with 
Fnreigneis, inasmuch as the latter cannot be de- 
ported without the concurrence in writing of the 
Consul of the State to which they belong. 

It is submitted, further, that the Magistrate's 
Jurisdiction Decree, No. 15 of 1908, which came 
into force on December 10 of that yeai, has 
deputed Biitish Indian subjecls of the right of 
trial by Jury, and of the right also of appeal to, 
and revision by, the High Court at Bombay i„ 
Criminal cases. Under the decite, it is stated, B 
Magistrate possesses the most extensive powers of 
punishment, including even the passing of sentence 
of death. The attention of the British Agent 
waa called as Idng ago as April 14, 1909, to the 
need Tor revision of these unnsual features in the 
decree, but beyond a formal intimation that the 
matter was under consideration, no reply w, s 
cetved and no redress given. 


Complaint is also made of the provisions of the 
Buildings Regulations Decree, No. 2 of 1909, which 
are alleged to be both intiicateand inconvenient, 
and to take no account of the fact that house 
property in Zanzibar has depreciated in value 
by 50 to 75 per cent during the last few years. 
Paragraph 10 if the Memorial deals with the Regis- 
tration of Documents Decree, No. 9 of 1908, which 
makes it necessary for British Indians to register 
in the Registration Department of the Zanzibar 
Government all documents formeily registered at 
the British Consulate. It is submitted that the 
Zinzibar scale of fees is much higher, and that 
although representations were made to the British 
Agent by the Zanzibar Indian Merchants' Associa- 
tion, no leply has ever been leceived, Heroagain 
it would appear that British Indians arc placed 
at a disad vantage with foreigners. Members of 
some of the European nationalities residing in 
Zanzibar may still continue to register their 
documents at their lespective Consulates, where 
fees are chaiged as at the British Consulate, 
accoiding to the length of the documents; while 
the Zanzibar Government system prescribes fees 
according to the value of the property affected. 

With regard to a section of the Consolidation 
of Laws Decree, No. 7 of 1909, which obliges a . 
house occupier to maintain a light over his front 
door from sunset to sunrise, it is urged that this 
bears most unjustly on the poorer sections of the 
community, inasmuch as the streets in the Euro- 
pean community are lighted by electricity at the 
public cost. Another section (93) of the same 
Decree, which deals with plague prevention 
authorises an inspecting or medical officer to 
enter any house without notice at any time, ’ 
whether by night or by day. In 1905, when 
law wag £ re t published, a representation 
WSS made to the then Consul-General, Mr, 
Cave, m the presence of about 2,000 people, 
gave his solemn assurance that the part of 
e Decree abeve .eferredto would be abolished, 
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Hinduism and Mahomedanism- 
Mr. F. H. Barrow, I. O. S. contributes a very 
suggestive article on this subject in the East and 
thg Wat tor April. He controverts the statement 
often made, that Mahomedanism is more epuitual 
than Hinduism, though he has to say at the same 
time that through seeing God in everything the 
latter has been led into degrading idolatiy. The 
Hindu minister is greatly lacking in reverence 
But, in as much ns Hinduism acknowledges man 
as God a offspring and is full of mercy, sj mp&tby 
and compassion, (though al is ' it has no hoi i or i f 
*vil), there is no absolute gulf fixed between the 
Christian and the Hindu religion Mabomed imam, 
on the other hand, denies the divinity in m hi and 
as it went back on religious progress, and 6tereo- 
t}ped this retrogression in the Koran as the 
•teroal word, * it barred the door to all future 
progress,’ This is why Hinduism has more affinity 
to Christianity than the other and a Hindu can 
ke more easily convei ted to Chinstianity 

a* m ° re favoarable to progressiae 
location than Mahomedanism, which though 
i«T < T 1 ? tl< ’' obscurantist and intolerant , thought 
m Po, .'Sany and concubinage are fatal 
. mo.!*" 1 ' ^ 'k' ^ political system of Maho 
K aml must « ntI Bberal, it having 
Rmi v . y den,Ml P° l,t,cnl r, ? hts to non-Mosleina 
.. 1 uJuani nnd Mahomedanism have shown 
v„_ mer9 Je,Sm cinEot raise and sustain the 
r,- in its trials and difficulties These 
* *‘V' T *n arrested development. But Hindu- 
evntol* ' " ,l ev,ls ot tho taste system, is 
»enta' 0niri '‘ * l1justin S *tstl f to charging’ environ 

blot nt lPi*! 10 Wl11 S50n ,O0SB itS forC0 * nd tbe 
t Of child marriage will inevitably disappear 

cornier!'" 6 lU cUiu * s of tbe Mahoniedan 
over representation, Mr Barrow 

Gulij* *thu it** * ho " ao 0,11 Bengal 

»roBoi.it, It,. I, ^ T0o d , b<! hsd policy to bolster op 
ipem.i nL -oonammedans of Eastern Bengal by aor 
»P^to & offend tho y «e4 

which n!Sia“ >0 i* 1 “ 1 ^ ln ReD S 1, > * nd ""fen the 
ut Uu possible “ eni * nd * should bo closed op 

47 


niaucauonai Defects- 

The Socialist Fs-oU.in for April contains a good 
article on “ The Child as a Scholar under 
Socialism’’ by Mr. Cullwick Ptirins. The 
defects in the present system of education in 
England are well pointed out, and it is explained 
that much of the unemployment is due to the 
unorgmised utilisation of the product of an im- 
perfect and constantly changing system of educa- 
tion Hundreds of young boys leave school and 
either through ignorance or sheer necessity, take 
up some form of unskilled labour, with the result 
that at the age of about twenty, they drift away 
and are swallowed up in the • seething cauldron of 
unemployment " No attention is paid to pupils 

over fourteen y ears of age and the fact that the 

studies of the Elementary Schools do not prepare 
w.th ll h' w fth8 Secondary Schools, together 
with the high fees and class distinctions, compels 
the boys and girls to go cut into life at the a™ 
of fourteen The aim is not clearly kept in view 
of making every boy fit foi some'defiKte cal^ 

* I ?V he8a de f ects w °'<ld be removed under the 
socialist regime is next dwelt upon by the author 

b * v p "’;" y 

gssssf 

kinds of work «rf"cn#»»Wy for all 

™Z*t: r T m0re0Ver that ’ und " Socialism, 
a unified earncn^um°h”^ n ‘ r *‘ l ^g 0t wo ' !,d l « provided 
would repl.ee the present earir.i.'.i *“v »in. 

■'>«£" aowflEfttJSt of 

put" : se <■,? * rte n ‘.? f - ch - td - 


P>* Cf! a* w^lUaUbii.hTiy,^^^^’ *»?”“>" 

“'Then, WIle “ tb “ J0«0« o tr ' mine 


" weil-esUbbs 

would appear Then, tn - 
woman had becomo efficient in U °® rnan or TOune 

nethoda would be substituted 

percents; national interest.^ » nd reckleasex- 

“d.eia, hl0dlfferenM Y r ^ c ‘ d r " l ^ 81 V m for spsthy 
discontent aodanxiety™ *‘L ,0r ^"oanker- 
cowardly pltnotHta national pride for 

rospenty for poverty. 
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Indians in Mauritius 
In our i*-iie of May 21,1009, we called attention 
to the tacts of « case front Mauritius in vliic.li 
Oho Moonaswimy, an Indian Labourer employed 
on tlie Labourdonnais Estate, was almost killed 
by an overseer of the name of Mnxime Morel. 
Grave dissatisfaction was expressed locally at the 
manner in which the Crown authorities dealt 
with the c,ase. 

We have now received from Maui ittus details of 
another unhspp) occurrence which h 19 ic«ultid in 
the death of an Indian 1 ibnurer named Rampmsid 
The accused is a M D'Anfat, » colonial bjin pi in* 
ter, whom the loctl “ Petit Journal " describes as 
“ d ’ un *™tur ’tea excitable " It appeals, according 
to the same authouty, th it he “apusa sn mau 
vaiae humeur bui un l rdien’’( vented his ill temper 
on an Indian), with the result that the man died. 
The Parquet (Crown authorities) followed up his 
arrest by promptly reducing the 1 barge fiom 
murder to manslaughter and enlarged him on 
bail, although the police lepoit was incoraplnte 
The “ Hindusllmii » «>f p ort Louis asks with 
v much leason; "Thu Ptociueur Ceneial is a 
Mouritian himself Would he within two hours 
reduce in charge of Hinder to manslaughter if an 
Indian or a Creole had killed a white plantei 111 
the same way T The paiticulms of the cise 
appear to be that Rampmsad went nn Febmaiy | 
to work es usual on Petite Rosalie Sugar Estate' 
as a day labourer. At about 7am the 
manager, D'Arifat, arrived. There were already 
ft gang of Indiana wiiting to begin woik, but 
D’Arifat turned them out of the field stating there 
was no work for them. Tlie deceased wag walking 
away quietly behind the.towd when it is alleged 
that the accused kicked him on the back with 
such violence that he fell down, and while lying 
on the ground he was violently stamped upon. 
He was picked up hy his feltow-Ubourers and 
taken to his hut, but dud the next morning as 
the result of the injuries he had sustained 


We wish we could speak of tills deplorable 
occuirenoe us nn isolated one. Rut pur comupond* 
ent inf to ms us that in November last there were 
two other cases of the kind in the island. In both 
caeca nn Indian labourer was killed, the accused in 
one case being Joseph Mousaio, and in the other a 
man named A vice, of the Mon Desert Estate. 
The Piiiqnot offered as we tire informed no objec- 
tion m either instance to allow the prisoners to 
go unpunished ns first olTendeis on the allega- 
tion by the defence thit the deaths were due to 
“ nnfoi innate accidents." 


We suggest that theae cises need careful enquiry 
and hy imptrtwl investigations ; and that justice 
is not dune hy the publication hy the Governmert 
of India of auch resolutions as the one dealing 
with the Labourdonnnie cise, in which the Vice- 
roy is declared to “ share the regret of the gover- 
roi r.f Mnmitiua that two cases of simple assault 
which had been properly disposed of by the local 
courta of justice ha 1 furnished nn exrnso for 
political agitation an l the < xcitcmer.t «>f race 
pi ej ad ice in this Colony Indin.” 

Indian Immigrants to Trinidad. , 

Mr. Pointer asked the Under S scrotary of State 
for the Colonies if he has received an application 
from His Excellency the Governor of Trinidad for 
permission to import 3,200 Indian immigrants 
during the j ear 1910 11 ; and whether, having 
legard to the pievalence of signs of unrest and 
dissatisfaction in the Wand, it is his intention to 
postpone consent to the application until the 
Committee on Coolie Immigration in the Ciown 
Colonies has completed its labours and reported ? 

Colonel Seelj : The Secretary 0 r State has 
received an application from the Governor and has 
approved the importation of the number of immi- 
grants specified in my hon. friend's question. In 
not have been possible to suspend decision 
a to the number of immigrants required during 
the jeer 1910 11 pending the receipt of the re- 


port of the Committee 


n Cootie Immigration, 
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jsmog influences than that spent amongst young Injun* 
anief such conditions. Many diffijalliea and misunder- 
standing* i«B hern lo dusppeir whieb, in Mi# outer 
*orU, often consolidate Into problem* of apparently 
bopelcsj complexity. Not only can a teacher meet hi* 
itndenU on the common ground of Itudie*. bat tho 
g»m« and the manifold internal* of College life prortdo 
almost Continual occasions of eo-operitloa ami tncndly 
feeling. Ho sees, noreorer, the kind of 101I in which all 
jheae new ideal*, these bunting hopes and aspiration*. 
h**a sprung up in recent lime* and he Bad* himself 
watching, with no littla aympat.iy. that inevitable 
atraggle between tho ideal and the actual whn h 
“ and must be particularly keen and trying in the 
tu f of , temperament ao readily toadied by ideal*, 
jnd ao impatient to mount a* that of the young 
Indian Nor can bo fail to ace, al«n, tho inherent danger* 
• .* . * temperament — that high teoaion of apint which, 

if touched with kindline.* and sympathy, may produce 
the most i plead id result*, bat which, if infected with 
“““• “‘y well produce an extravagance of hatred 
which would be impo*iible fora duller and leu auacepti 
® * 'JP*- For the keynote of the Indian character, and 
especially of the Hindu character, i* ita fundamental 
•."? ««otial ldeali.m. Ita nrtuei and it* fault* are 
alike those of the ideallat Unlea* it be atimulated by 
,** 't la Only too often Inert, ■* carele**, tempera- 
||?J v ”? 11 " 1 floating dully and dreamily through life, 
0 "‘J f°r routine work and incapable, for the tnoat 
° l ‘"( erpnae or originality Dut if once ttiat inner 
,i cT* "** alimolatcd which reapond# to an ideal, 
hecome, capable of a peculiar aelf-abaodonment a 
. . poura into it, and hidden potentialiUee conic 

j,’;,® ‘ ur, *o« the whole nature i* rendered euddcnly 
i". "h* 1 * thl * oocura, it depend* largely on 
•ccinenU! circumstance. whether all thi* newly ac-iuir- 
inti 0 . 1 !? 8 “® P9 are ’' »>to channel* of lore and aorrico or 
. . hatred and nolcnie Tho energy behind 

e the lame. Only it* manifestation* differ in the one 
can. " r th e other 

•eiT and might, in fact, almoat terro 
. . )y to a large part of the racial feeling 
ireful psychological atudy would probably 
nine cases out of ten, auch a feeling is 
tud ant? ulllm *f® analysis merely to intense aspiration 
u not to a genuine racial dislike U is not the English- 
M ■uch.but Urn Englishman in relation to the 
nrnWo who !s the object of aentiment, and tho 

‘part f— 


What bas just been aaid might, i 
in ln^r Du! .* *° ■PP’y to • lttr e» part 
India. A careful nsrclinlooio.i •! 


retell that, i„ 


few yean brought the whole problem into an entirely 
different category. And those who hare ohserted thie 
change cannot but anticipate that the racial tension at 
present eluting in certain places will, as (hi* continues, 
Ufore long be largely reined For. it la only rarefy fa 
India that ono Come# aero** an antagonism ao atubboro 
or ao deeply rooted aa to withstand a genuine aympathy 
or an rarneit desire, whether on tho part of official or 
unofficial Englishmen to benefit the country or tha 
people A gradual humanising of tho condition* at 
present cutting in the country, the infusion loan ercr 
greater degree of the peraoni! element endjtbe accept- 
ance of ettry opportunity of co-operation, whether in 
mattera of Stito or in other department* of life— aboro 
all, a gradual opening of the mind to all that ia beat in 
the Indian nature, to the fund of puro and genrroua 
emotion and tho high idealism which may be found 
abundantlr by thoso who goeren a little out of their way 
to aeek it, and which, aa it ia recognised and appreciated, 
will come more and more to the aurf ace— tbeae are really 
tho mean) by whichin a rery ahort limoatoUily different 
atmosphere would bo created lo India. And in order 
to bnog about a consummation ao desirable, it ie un- 
wise, as we remarked in an earlier place, to concentrate 
too much attention on certain of tho darker feature* 
of the unreal A. offences against lair and ordcT, 
these hata to be dealt with aa a matter of course. Uut 
only harm can result from dwelling on them in thought 
or m *king them the subject <f emotional judgment* 
about India or her people. For, e*cn more Immediately 
important than the Indian problem itself la the securing 
of condition* in which that problem may bo worked 
cut, end the first of aurh necessary conditions matt 
be the absence of all ill-conaidered or sweeping lude- 
ment*, whether on tho one aide or tho other; 

Ono peculiar advantage, perhaps, which an education* 
presides, ia tho practical endence of tho 
possibility of transcending auch considerations in India. 

' ook ' *»«*. *»" recall a tl.ouw.nd 
! U ° f r th ° kmJ . »."<>. >t i» probablo Uist this 
To aclcct 


cjpcmnco of other* would be tho i 


ahont r J > , m •"ffbiog else, combine erentually to brin 
lo Ini!.. " 5°° ,tlc * onl remembered that the new spin 
first J ^ ,ew y ellr « old, and that, with tho rer 

of tha a"?'. 1 !* 0f lts ‘Ppcarance, a totally new philosophy 
atn.l. , "* on *h | p between the two countnea hid impcr- 
Bntish « i ^'freb That the Indian demand upon the 
ring ..rff^'olegy and temperament should, in the first 
‘wakened idealism, hare gone in eace.s of the 
nf t v. ' n *“’ 8 adaptability and capacity for change, and 
i* hxrJi 0 '. s les '"berent in circumstances themselves, 
whichliL b ® WOnd * re ' 1 I!ut thl * »» * situation 
which ii PJ ,5 *S 9 of time must necessarily readjust, and 
remarkcM. a ^readjusting to day. Perhaps, the most 
Mbits »k * **** nrs °f the past ten years has been the 
tiakmen ,° 0 ^ 9 ’ n the general attitude of thinking Eng- 
<.i “"«*« fhu country— a change ao far reaching, 

■o client in it* operations, that it has within a 



eturned 
earl, if it could 
problems, for lh« . 

the atmosphi 


i.:;r"VT” -—’•'pt*! «»d 
lore! Such community of 

•emirs n would aolio many 


BoVo™.?,,'? ,n k T,h .‘ ch tt,one problems can bo Volred. 
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IH0USTRI6L AHD COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

London School of Economics. 

(University of London) 

Dear Sir, — The scheme which 1 arranged while 
in India for the political training of the Indian 
students in England at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science has now been in 
operation five months The response has been 
sufficient to justify us in continuing the experi- 
ment. It will, therefore, be continued next year, 
and the forthcoming session will begin in October 
I write to you in order that those who pro- 
pose to come to England next October should 
begin to make their preparations without delay 
The ideas on which the scheme was based aie 
as follows : — 

It is right that young Indians should now turn 
their minds to the social, political, and economic 
problems with which the Indian peoples are 
faced. The scheme which I initiated is intended 


to afford the beginning of a course cf training in 
political and social science adapted to the needs 
of Indian students. Our hope is that a number 
of young Indians will come to England in order 
to study British Institutions in the land of their 
birth in the same way as young Englishmen used 
in previous generation to go on the “ Grand Tour.” 

Lectures and classes are held to explain the 
British Constitution, the system of Local Govern- 
ment, the great State departments, and all the 


chief social and political Institutions. A Bpeei 
series of lectures on Indian Sociology is arrang. 
which enters into the social^ and economic co 
ditions of India and discusses the extent to whi 

the lessons derived from British Institutions s 

applicable to India. I„ addition there are lectu, 
on Economics, Commerce, Political Science La 
Banking, Finance, Accounting, and all’otf 
subjects necessary for the Economics Decree 
the London University, 


The Students live in English families, who, if 
their parents desire i*, will be selected by the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
The course lasts from October to the end of June. 
The minimum expense foriiio nine months includ- 
ing lodging, fees, travelling expenses from India 
and back, etc , is 3,000 rupees. A special certifi- 
cate is given to those who have been through the 
course and have passed an examination upon the 
subjects included in it. 

It will be seen that the entire scheme is con- 
ducted hy the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. In this Institution is concen- 
trated tho bulk of the teaching in these subjects 
of the London University. Its position as the 
centre of this teaching at the headquarters of the 
Imperial Government brings it into intimate asso- 
ciation with the public institutions and public 
men of Great Britain. For instance, among its 
lecturers or governors are Sir Courtenay Libert, 
Sir Theodore Morison, Sir Alfred Lyall and the 
Rt lion. Ameer Ali 

In addition to Indian students coming speci- 
ally for the course, I wish to suggest to those who 
come to England for other purposes that they 
should take advantage of this opportunity. The 
work for the Bar examinations, for example, is 
BO light by itself that young Indians in England 
. 6 * n ^* n S er °f wasting their time nnd becom- 
ing demoralised. Those whose aims are high and 
who are not afraid to work in order to prepare 
themselves for the service of tbeir country should 
combine their work at the Bar with the course of 
study which I have described. 


Should write to the Secretary, London Schoo 
Economic and Political Science, Clare Mar 
.Kings way, London, tY. O, 


Yours faithfully, 

II. B. Lees Smith?, 
M. P. for Northampton, 
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A Swadeshi Opportunity. 

A correspondent of a contemporary calls atten- 
tion to the following interesting description 
of n system which is being developed in the 
United State*, whereby both seed and straw 
of the flax plant are made available for indus- 
trial purposes. The point for India is that 
flax and linseed aie the same plant, and the 
possibilities of the treatment of linseed straw 
by this By stem promise on important local 
industry when developed, for hundreds of thous 
and* of tons of linseed straw are burnt every 
year in India. What has happened hitherto in 
the case of flax is that if the fibre is required, the 
plant is pulled before the seed ripens, and if the 
seed ripens, then the straw is useless for produc- 
ing fibre. Mr. Mudge of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
U. S. A., has, however, it will be seen, invented a 
systim whereby both seed and fibre may 1*) 

* secured. In sending the cuttng the corres- 
pondent recalls that forty years ago, Mr William 
Grant, of Messrs. Nicol Fleming & Co , Calcutta 
bad the idea that, after the ripening of thelii.seed 
instead of burning the straw as usual, it might be 
used for the production of linen fibre nnd paper 
. pulp, but, no apparatus to effect this could be ob- 
tained from the English market ; this time, how 
over, with the assistance of Mr Mudge of 
Massachusetts, there is considerable promise of 
success. 

Industrial and Scientific Education 
Asaociation, Calcutta. 

• Ike sever, tli .nnu.l „„t ing „f Auoei.tion 
ior the Advancement o[ Scientific end Industrial 
Education ot Indium w.s held ,t the 
,11.11 recently. R,| Sorenden N.th Sen n,h,d„, 
occupied the ch.ir there w„ „ j. ir 
.nee o! thee iutermted i„ th, „, tter . A> n<u>l 
the proceeding, commenced with . prfty( , r Thfl 
President then d.li.ered . l„„ g j n , h> 

cour-e ,1 which ho m,d • ' Although the 
ol district committee remein, unch,n 8 ed, we here 


had two valuable fresh auxiliaries— one being a 
branch association in Burmab, which has under-* 
taken to pay for one student annually, and the 
other being a Manufacturers’ Association, the 
object of which is to bring together all manu- 
facturers of Bengal for the puipose of mutual 
help and co-operation. Fiom the statement of 
accounts it appears that our cash balance is, 
in round numbers, Rs. 9,890, or 1,960 less 
than the last year. The audited account of 
the present year shows an increase both under 
receipts and expenditure, the former by about 
R«. 4,700 and the latter by about Rs. 3,240. The 
total estimated receipts are Rs. 45,393, and the 
total estimated expenses "Rs. 30,087. It is to be 
regretted that the amount of monthly subscriptions 
in the past year shows a falling off of about Rs. 
600, but on the whole the financial position of the 
Association is one that need cause no misgiving. 
It has been considerably strengthened by the re- 
cent annual grant of Ks 5,000 by the Government 
of Bengal Tho number of students returned from 
foreign countries was 22 last year. Wo have sent 
more than two hundred students to foreign 
countries foi the purpose of scientific nnd indust- 
rial education in so shoit a time as six years.' 

In conclusion, the speaker said: ‘Our system 
of higher education is unsuitable to the changed 
conditions of the cuuntiy. What is the use of a 
system that turns out thousands of graduates all 

over India every year, without assuring them of 

a decent livelihood ? And what about the tens 
and hundreds of thous mils of young men who are 
not university graduates? No picture can be 
more henrt rending H ull that thousands of our 
youths should be no better than aimless vagabonds 
for the simple reason tl atthey have no chance nor 
n.eans 0 f usefully employing their energies. Time 
has come when both the people and the Govern- 
ment should f.ce this pi oblem in right earnest, 
must find places f or our young men— one and 
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It would teem, indeed, that in the withdrawal of all 
weakness, there was one eieeption. That which had 
e'er been dearer to him than life, kept still its power to 
move him. It was on the last Sunday before the ead that 
he said to one of his disciple* “ You know the Work is 
always my weak point I Wien I think fAof might come 
to an end, 1 am all undone ! " 

On Wednesday of the same week, the day beiog 
Ekocfiisf, and himself keeping the fast in all strictness, 
ha insisted on serving the morning meal to the same 
disciple. Each dish as it was offered— boiled seeds of 
the jack-fruit, boiled potatoes, plain rioo, and ice-cold 
milk— formed the subject of playful chat, and finally, to 
end the meal, he himself poured the water O'er the 
hands, and dried them with a towel 
“It is I who should do these thiogs for you, Swamiji 1 
Not you for me l” was the protest naturally offered But 
his answer was startling in its solemnity— “Jesus washed 
the feet of liis disciples P 

Something checked the answer “ But that was the lost 
time*’ as it roso to the lips, and the words remained 
unuttered. This was well. For here also, the last time 
had come. 

There was nothing sad or grave about the Bwami, 
during these days. In the midst of anxiety about over 
fatiguing him, in spite of conversation deliberately kept 
M light as possible, touching only upon tho animals 
that surrounded him, In* gardens, experiments, books 
end absent friends, o»er and beyond all this, one was 
conscious the while of a luminous presence, of which 
hit bodily form seemed only as a focus and symbol 
Never had on* felt so strongly as now, before him, 
that one stood on the threshold of an infinite light 
let none was prepared, least of all on that laat happy 
Friday, July the -1th on which be appeared so much 

the end” * n< * bBtler thin he bad been for years, to see 

. ’’*‘1 »poot hours of that day in formal meditation 

then h* htd given a long Sanskrit lesson Finally, he 
nvd taken a walk from the monastery gates to tho dist- 
»nt highroad 

On his return from this walk, the bell was ringing Tor 
vensorg, and he went to bis own room, and sat down, 

■acmg towards tho Ganges, to meditate It was the last 

umt The moment was come tbet hsd been foretold by 
,11* ,u Mt * r rrom thB beginning Hslf an hour went by, 
*ua then on the wings of that meditation, his spirit 

•oared whence there could be no return, and the body 
*M left IA B a folded vesture, on the earth. 

,A BE SWADESHI MOVEMENT--A Symposium 
DVKeprtienUtivnlndisnsaodAng'o-Indisiis. Re One. 
3 Subacribtrt of tht “ Indian .Serine," At 12. 
.*3® I , KDUH NATIONAL CONGRESS -An ac- 
s«W 5 If! ,°" g,n ' oi <P™«th. Full text of all the Pre- 
lulm ** Reprint of all the Congress Rsso- 

Noi.al.vS?^ 401 ’ from 1,1 tho Welcome Addresses, 
tWCoI Jii ° n 0,0 Portraits of sll 

(W»T*** £ r * 8 “ ,Bnl " Cloth Bound. Over Soo pages. 

*1 M 4 T ° Sul,,crt ' ,trs 0f iA * u * n 'i' an 
0* A. NATESAN & CO. ESPLANADE, MADRAS, 


A Federal Parliament. 

Gi plain Kincaid Smith writes on this subject 
in the Empire Renew for A pril. He says that the 
establishment of a Federal Parliament at West- 
minster, with due proportion of elected repre- 
sentatives from each of the self-governing oversea 
Dominions lias now enteied the region of 
practical questions This Parliament would only 
deal with Imperial matters, such as foreign policy 
Imperial defence, means of inter-communication 
and the methods by which le venue could be raised 
for these purpose*. The oilier matters, such as 
local land defence forces, would be left to the 
local legiehtu res The nleil of tn iung Cinuda, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Afiiia is a 
grand one The c >nsi derations whi h have 
influenced the wnter to bung foivmj this 
scheme are summarised by him hs follows: 

. w at I‘ ,rn P°*“>ble for Great Britain alone, Without 
substantia) and permanent help from the self-governing 
oversea Dominions, to maintain the two power standard 

”r£ , icr ,u 

D 0 mm: t „ , .V' , 7“ 0nab ! e t0 “ peCt ,r0m the,e «*«««» 
Donim on, any large voluntary cont, ibutions, either 
olnpv or money, unlevs they receive rept esenlation ii. the 

to land forces ) ( gumentdoej not apply 

That tho time has now come when Ih. ,„i, 
oversea Dominions, thanks to The ,, i” « OTe 7" n 8 

wealth, population and world influence miv £l?" tb 
expect to participate in the management "‘ san »bly 
Imperial affairs ® ment and control of 

ijssrsasr '■ “* .mi. n™» .1 


isaasa;-* 

where acute antagonism OTer dom-al" ' . 7. ? BriUin 

prejudice, sound national judgment on tm^^at^ 

Inland and her government. * U ' e problem * 

That With South Afnei 


XV" f ceo “PK«hcd fact, 
'da her in Iehpm 
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the conditions pie vailing in England do not apply. 
All the indications point to India ns one of the 
future great cotton-producing and cotton-spin- 
ning centres of the world. But for the excise 
duty, forced upon the Indian Government at the 
dictate of Lancashire, there would unquestionably 
have been a larger and more rapid development 
of the Indian cotton industry. Moie people would 
Lave been employed, the pinch of famine would 
have been less severely felt during the last 20 
years, and the growth of the cotton industiy 
would, in its turn, have stimulated production in 
other directions. What makes the situation all 
the more aggravating is that there was nothing 
penal about tho Indian tariff on cotton It was 
simply a part of the general tariff levied for 
revenue only, and the hypocrisy of Lancashire os 
the “ home of free trade ” stood forth naked and 
unashamed when Bhe insisted on whftt was practi- 
cally a protective excise levied on the Indian pro- 
duct. — Commerce. 

The Tobacco Duties- 

In the House of Commons, on Apnl 5 
Mr. Watt asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India : Whether any consideration will be given to 
tobacco and cigarette dealers who had shipments of 
tobacco and cigarettes on the high seas before the 
announcement of the new ad valorem duties on 
these articles was made. 

Mr. Montagu • No, Sir, Such a concession as my 
hon. friend suggests would be equivalent to a 
bonus to the exporter at the expense of Indian re- 
venues, of an amount equal to the additional price 
which he will no doubt charge to the consumer. 

Ganda Singh Uberoi & Co- 

Their numerous well-wishers will be glad to 
learn that Messers Ganda Singh Uberoi k Co., the 
well-known manufacturer of Sialkot have been 
awarded a Gold Medal at the Dhubri Industrial & 
Agricultural Exhibition, 1910, for the excellence 
of their Sporting goods. This i, the third Medal 
they have won during the last four months. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. . 


Indian Bice. 

The average area devoted annually to the 
cultivation of lice in India exceeds seventy 
million acres, and the number of people who con- 
sume it must amount to many hundred millions. 
There must, however, be a very great number of 
people diiectly or indirectly interested in the 
composition of Indian rice, which recently 
formed the subject of enquiry by Mr. David 
Hooper, f. c 3., Curator of the Industrial Sec- 
tion of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The re- 
sults of the investigation, however, which are 
recorded in a brochure recently issued in the 
Vegetable Product Series of the Agricultural 
lAdger, is considerably enhanced in the light of 
1 ne decision arrived at at the meeting of the Far 
Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine, held 
a few weeks ago at Manila, that beri-beri is due 
to a lack of phosphorous in the rice eaten by 
the victims to the disease. There is an immense 
variety of rices, differing in shape, size, weight, 
colour, consistence and properties known under 
vaiious names Some are regarded as more 
digestible than others, and some as more nutri- 
tious or satisfying, while others are considered 
fragrant, sweet, medicinal or useful in the arts. 
No rice, however, is so lacking in phosphorous 
as to be the possible cause of beri-beri were it 
consumed in its natural State. It is the polishing 
which does the mischief,- for this removes the 
skin, or pericarp, of the grain which contains 
sufficient phosphorous for the system. 

As a result of a series of experiments Dr. 
II. Fraser, who represented the Government of 
the Federal Malay States at the Manila Confer- 
ence, found that beri-beri invariably occurs in 
persons living on a rice diet and eatmg white 
nee which has been polished. Experiments 
conducted in the United States in 1904 proved 
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Fruit-GrowiDg Experiments. 

The most recent of the beautifully executed 
pamphlets issued by the Pusa Reseat ch Station 
deals with the experiments in fruit-growing 
conducted there. The greater portion of the 
bulletin is, of necessity, devoted to matters of a 
purely technical character, such as soil, manure, 
and pruning, but the latter part is of consider- 
able general interest, for there the reader is 
informed that it is possible to grow peaches 
with success in certain part* of India. The 
question of packing lias also received attention 
at the Pusa Station, and a method has been 
discovered by which fruit, if carefully treated, 
will survive uninjured a journey of 72 hours' 
duration. The success gained at Pma in fruit- 
packing makes the growing of European fruit 
as a successful industry perfectly possible, and 
when the methods demonstrated at Pusa are 
more generally known, the industry will no 
doubt have a great success m popularity in this 
count! y. Besides peaches, ora. gea and plums 
were grown under improved conditions and 
scientific management at Pusa and in this 
direction also the success attained demonstrates 
beyond doubt the possibilities, under proper 
management, of the fruit-g, owing industry in 
India . — Madras Time*. 


Cambodia Cotton. 

Gumboil i a cotton 1ihs now become a regula 
g.rd.n crop In Tiimmilj repl.m.g tob.ec„, r. eg 
chitlin .ed other g.rden crap, f„„,. rIy 
Th. remon lor thi, i, ..id.ni . 0J , on „ who h 
grown the crop. E.eept for lrrf 

t.on (.bent once or twice , n,„„ lh , le >Wn( 

cl r..nnccoi ding to whether the .nil i. d „ 

ehsllow) th, cultiv.tion ^ , 

for an ordinary crop of cotton. 

(!) On good well-formed end „„„„ a 
, .. gerden Hod, .lw.j. 

M th. yield per acre by r J0 „ ^ ^ 


cotton, though cases have been reported where 
the yield has been over 2000 lbfl. of kappas per 
acre. The price paid by dealers for this cotton is 
usually Rs. 5 per pothie cf 250 lbs, more than 
the market rate. The reason for this higher rate 
is that tlio kippia gives a high proportion of lint, 
1500 lbs. of kappas will give 500 lbs. of lint where- 
as about 2000 lbs. of the oi dinary country cotton • 
are required to give the same amount of lint. 
Moreover, the mills of Tinnevelly District pay 
Rs 5 per candy more for this cotton than for 


the country cotton. 1 

(3) The method of cultivation is very simple, 
and well manured, well drained garden soil will 
jield well. The land should be well ptoughed 
and at the oi dinary season for sowing cotton, seed 
of this variety can be sown broadcast, and covered 
with a light plough 10 lbs. of seed are quite suffi- 
cient for one acre. After sowing, the land should 
be laid out for inigation After the cotton crop 
is up and the plants have get their second leaves 
tbe field should be hand weeded and the surface 
loosened. When the plants aro about a span high 
they should be thinned out to about 2 feet apart. 
If the land has been very well manured they can 
be thinned out to 2|-3 feet apart. If not thinned, 
the plants will grow together, the branches will be 
thin nnd will not be able to support the weight of 
the bolls, which are very big. A second hoeing 
may be given before the plants completely 


sufficient shade to keep the weeds in check, 
rngation should be given if necessary only, » e , 
it the crop is seen to need it. * After the bolls 
have commenced to burst irrigation should not 
e given until the main picking is over, then 
fl if™? CR, ‘ Bg * in be w *tered to cause a second 
nush of leaves, flowers and bolls Picking >a 
weN €a i 7 R8 tha ftre very large and open 
fm m *ikn nn **P er * en ced picker can easily pick 
l™ UX>» 125 lb. of cleen i„ ,d.y. 

w i ' 5 Cr °f’ •* specially recommended to ryots 
water n0t a efficient supply of 

.f ill £ T / n6e i 8»>n crope certain,— Bulletin 
fth * 3fadrai V'Pirtnunt 0 f Agriculture, 
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cm or ui'daixm. 

V, Tki Indian ratH'»fjf.-TlK L'uivcraity »h»ll 
consist of a Protector and Vice- Protector, «o long »* 

11 M. tli* ruling King Emperor and Hit Heir, U It- II 
the Pnoce of VVale* ehall convent tneicept three clUccs 
of r»tron«,»ho be Kulin g Chief > of Jndis, looted 
by the Governing Cody ; of a Chancellor, Vice-Chan* 
Ccllorand Registrar, » Board of Trusters, Senate end 

Vf. Ooxtmlng J1o< rg — Tlie Governing llody of the 
Indian (.Diversity abail be the Board of Trustees and 
the Senate 

VII. fa) The Hoard of Trutlet* —The Pint Board 
of Trustee* ahatl be the peraona following — 

Anoie ! levant, Benares City and Madras President 
of the Tbeoeophieal Society, and the Central Hindu 
College Board of Trailer! Tbeosophist 

lion. Sir B. Sobrahmann Aiyar, K. C I K, Slidru 
tele Judge, High Court, and late Vice-Chancellor of 
Madrae Cmveraity Hindu. 

Uon.Sir Karayana Chandratirkar, Bomber. Judge, 
High Court, and Vlee^hancellor of Bombay Cmveraity 

Hon Dr. Aahatoah Mukerji, Calcultv Judge, High 
Coartand Vica^bancellor of Calcutta l mveraity Hindu 

Hon. Sir P C fhattcrji, Kt, C I P . , Lahore late 
Judge, High Court, and lato Vice-Chancellor of Punjab 
Univeraity Hindu 

A Ilydari, E»i , Hyderabad. Un Financial Secretary, 
n. II. the Nitam'a Government. Muhammadan 

Covinda Da!!, Eao , Ccnarca City Hony Magistrate 
Hindu. • - 


(In suspense) Muhammad Aziz Mina, Eaq , Ilydern- 
bad Do, Ut! Secretary, Home, Judicial, Educational 
and Medical Deparment, If il tho Nixam'a Government. 
Muhammadan 


Sikh* ^° anci * * nd °f the Provincial Council’ Punjab. 
Hirendranath DatU, Eaij, Calcutta, Solicitor. Hindu 
D. R JayatilaVa, Enj , Ceylon, General Manager of 
Buddhist Schools, Ceylon (3 Colleges, 227 School*) 
Buddhist. 

Syed Haaai 


Mahomr 


■am, Earj , Uanklpur, Bamater-at-Lavr. ttle 


Jfon Ufa Sultan Singh. Delhi, Banker and Heo. 
Magi. train and Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Couneit Jam 


(f) The Board shall have po-rr to 611 taranclea and 
“ • dJ to >l! number by civoplion ; If a member r cairn a. 
U removed, or diet, the member eo-optM | n hi, 
ahoulj be of the name faith aa that of the outgoing 
member, and. In making addHiona, thn Board ahould bar. 
regard, within reaionable Simla, to the principle of the 
proportional rcprrarotation of religion*. 

(f) The Bnancial control of tho Cnlvrnity ahall be 
veaud | n the Board of Truateea which abail admlnUter 
all the property of the t Diversity. 

(if) The Board of Ttuiteea abail elect it* own r r e,|- 
denl, We Prraidrot, Secretary and Trcaaurer. 

(!) The Board lhatl meet at lost twice a year. In 
DeccmW, and in the * unmrr aorta aha!) 7 form * 
quorum " 

cn A .reel meeting may be celled at any t.mo by 
of'aeven'inr'mber* of tbt^BoardT^ ^ h ‘ m “ ** 

(loSaSaruilS ® u '*™— l 

ini *r<(ar« 

';»« <“> Vhe educational control of the Unl.craitr 

£&S2 ts#?* * >“ '« 

Up lor .l.ution in ,nj m CD ra - 

elected .ball not be included el J” ri H*n 

the tern, of offi« In ?ho first •»’<>»• 
Vice-Chancellor and Registrar .hall iIm* Ch,ocelIor . 
I-", U .hUl b. tbgibl, !„ 
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ANCIENT HINDU MATHEMATICS 


The Indian Education for April his the fourth 
nrtiele on this subject fiorn the pen of Mr. Q. 11 
Kaye, dealing with equations The anuent 
Mathematicians, Brahmagupta and Bhs&kara u^e 
the following symbols and signs . — 

Addition is denoted by juxtaposition only. Subtrac- 
tion or negative quantity is indicated by a dot placed 
above the quantity affected Coefficients are placed 
niter the terms they multiply. Fractions have their 
divisors umler the dividend but without a lino of separa- 
tion. rtc indicates absolute quantity or the known 
number. It stands for rupa •» t\ pe,’ ‘a coin,’ ‘tho 
number one*, ya expresses the first unknown quantity it 
is the fimtavllable of pot at taiat which means ‘as 
many as.’ Other unknowns aro represented by the 
initial syllables of the names of colours, t g , fra, m, pi, 
lo, ha v indicates that a quantity is to bo squared It 
is from varga ‘a clnss,’ ‘a series,’ » square 1 gh indicates 
A cube. It is from pfrana n solid Later venters indicato 
the fourth power by vnrga-varga, the fifth power by 
larpn-pfrana-pfrafa, the sixth by varga-yhana or 
ghana-larga, the seventh by tarpa-paipa-pfrana 
ghata, the eighth by tarpa-rarpa \arget, the ninth by 
pliana-phana fra indicates a surd and corresponds 
somewhat to our root sign It is the first syllable of 
frarnna. bh is used to indicate that two unknown 
quantities aro lo be multiplied together 

The following illustration is given by Aryabhata 
of equation of tlio first degree in one vatiable 


The differ nice letu een the objects divides the differ - 
ence between the money possessed by tiro persons 
The quotient is the value o/ an object, the wealth 
being equal 

This rather cryptic rule evidently means that 
(Cj=(5-tt) On-p) when m x+a=p x+b, and Is a general 
solution of the equation of the first degree m one 
unknown. Aryabhata gives no illustrative example. 

Brahmagupta give* tho rule in the following form 

The difference of absolute numbers, interled „ n ,j 
dfetdecl by the difference of the unlnoicn, is the i,n 
known in an equat ion. Kn * 


Of equations of more than one variable, th 0 
lollowins is an instance : (a) Subtracting’ 
colour, other thru the tint Iron, the oppo.it. ,id, 
to that from which tho Got i. retracted, ,f,„ 
reducing them te a common denominator, the 
value of the tret i, derired from the ,„id„e 
dirided by thi, lint (i) It „ ote th „ 


two and two must be opposed, (e) The pulverizer 
must bo employ ed, if many (unknowns) remain. 

This i ule means : — 

If a x + b y s= c, and d x + e y = f, then we have (a) 
x = (c— by) /a and xe»(f— ey)/d. The next fitep 
(6) is (c— b y )/a = (f— e y)/d. Brahmagupta's 
first rule for quadratic equations is given thus 

Hule for the elimination of the middle term : Take ab- 
solute number from the side opposite to that from which 
the square and simple unknown are to he subtracted. To 
the absolute number multiplied to four times the square, 
add the square of the middle term. Tho square root of 
the same Icsb the middle term, being divided by tho 
square, is the middle terra 

Let ax 3 + b x + e = so, then according to the 
jule ive have (1) a a;* + bx ** — c and (2)* *= 

(VT* — 4a^ — b) / 2 n. 

FREE PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

In the latest number of the Indian World 
appears an interesting article by “ A Teacher ” on 
‘ Fr*e Pnmaiy Education.” In connection with 
the wotk of supplying trained teachers, tho wi iter 
• ‘‘The present system of training ‘ Gurus’ 
does not seem to be quite satisfactory. With the 
intending Gurus it is very largely a question of 
passing a test rather than of a firm grasp of 

principles and practice of education To make 

duclior satisfactory our teachers .horrid be 
more permeated, with principle, which l’ctalloze 
cud IWbnl taught. To do thi, the present 
s) stem of Ooru training must be very largely 
reformed .nd every «trp in that training ought to‘ 
bo more largely ae-ociated with practical work. It 

i, of tire essence of thro training t|„ t ,h, wo „,j b . 
te rclre, should take |„ W in , Ulolo 

himself to th, ,t,,dy of cl, ild.nntur. and learn hy 

pr.eticnl erperience lo .pp ly the principle, of 
education which he has imbibed from book,. A. 
it rs, ,t » t„ b, fee.,, th, p,„ ed 0lmt , tak , 
a geest del on trust from the book, will, out the 
intelligent appreciation which i, absolutely eseen-. 

*' l ° ” •"■“F" »Ppliction of the principle,." , 
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DR. ROW 

The British Medic 0 Associ ition has done a 
graceful act, which will be appieciated in this 
country, in inviting to a<.t as vice presidents at 
the annual meeting to be held in London in July 
next, three eminent medic il scientists from India, 
Major Elliott, I. M. S , of Madras, ln the Ophthal 
mology section, and Oolorel Roberts, i M S , of 
Central India and Dr. Row, of Bomba), in the 
section on Tropical Medicine As a non-official 
anJ an Indian, the first, we believe, to be called to 
the high position by the premier Medical Associa- 
tion in the Empire, Dr. Row’s selection is eapeci 
ally gratifying. Alter a brill nut career at the 
Grant Medical College, Dr ltow went to the 
London University. He took his degree there 
with distinction and succeeded in bringing to India 
one of the prize echofarships of the University for 
rosearch. At the Medical Congress held last 
year m Bombay he piesented a demonstration 
which made a great impression on the experts who 
witnessed it That was, perhaps, the only occa- 
sion on which be pei milted himself to emerge from 
the seclusion of his laboratory The British 
Medical Association h«s paid a high compliment 
to Indian-Medical men in inviting Dr Row to 
take a leading part at ite „ es t gatbermg.-The 
Tunes of India. 


WHY WE WANT SUNLIGHT 
In a search to determine accurately the eH 
ol sunlight on germs, Dr, 11 W.esner, « Q,„ 
bacteriologist, ^ l,„ „,j. „ m , ,„ p „ rl „ nt ^ 
coveri,,. II, 1,„ fo„„d , h . „ tt 

and h.rmless pa, ..it., „f „„ 
sreateaed or k.lM „„ e Xpo ,„ 10 
open-air g.rm, are 1 ... 1 . .ff.cted ; , 

case germ, do no. 1.., „,„ r , inllra „ 
bodies entire,, d„,r„„d. 

rays, like the nltra-violit, have eapetially 
e ' rm -ITect Th. action ol son,,-, 


is in direct proportion to its intensity, varies with 
season and time of day, and is lessened by mois- 
ture and cold, but at mid-day d uring half of the 
year it seems to be sufficient to destroy most 
germs in two or three hours. Pneumonia, bron- 
chitis, and ’ colds,’ in general, are probably dimi- 
nished in summer by the greater power of sun- 
light. Diffused in houses, the sun’s rajs are 
enormously reduced in intensity, and they lose all 
disinfective power. 






TUBERCULOSIS. 

1. Tuberculosis is a preventive disease, and 
also a cuiablo one if taken in time. 

-. Tuberculosis is cured by fresh air, rest, 
and proper food, but cannot bo cured by any 
of the widely advertised " Consumption Cures.” 

.. .Tuberculosis is & contagious disease caused 
by microscopic germs 

JF heSS a S erms grow in the lung or other 
part of a person, and are coughed up in 
great numbers. 

B ® i Th j ref ?f e ®P utum ov pus from tuberculous 
f«1l« * ” ea, T ^ poison which infects whatever it 

d J 1 even P° Ison8 U>e air, for it dries 

and blows about as dust 

,.? Ve i7 ° ne 8 h° u id guaid his own mouth 
From RnUf^ ll,i . ,n ® uence to prevent other people 
drv and 1 ^ any p * aco where the sputum can" 

dry and become a source of danger. 

bitten llT 8h0, ‘J d 6VPr f al fond thflt has been 
that ha. I ^ Brot her ; drink from a glass or cup 

cuiosiV’bur 'from'Vil ,r “” 

diaesss, , u , h 

diphtheria, at, ln0 “”“, Fnsumome, 

wella, S Mh"JI himself as 

almost sum » *• t , .®P ,ts carelessly; but it IS 
bis sputum. ° lnf * Ct ““ U he i,abituftll y swallows 

sputum The it should I. 0 " 8 - 8fe til!n S to do with 

***** 

Prevention is L^kreTk 501 ^"* “ ea9ure °l 

healthy by totK i »!!? tbe bod >’ vigorous and 
avoiding aU kinds iuf . C . ,ean, * ne8s * Bcd . b * 
both in work i • b *! Labxtn and dissipations 
door Life, * >n — Journal of the Out - 
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and so long as Mr. Cave was here it was never 
pot into force But with Mr. Care's departure 
the law has made its appearance again in its 
original foim. It is prayed that it may be with- 
drawn, out of respect to the Indian custom of 
purdah. 

Paragraph 15 of the Memorial comments un- 
favourably upon the Ngoma Regulations Decree, 
No. 17 of 1909 which prohibits nil kinds of Indian 
and native music between the Hours of 6 P m and 
sunrise, even for purposes of leligious celebration, 
without previous permission No restriction what 
ever is placed upon European entertainments, and 
the police, it is all. ged, have interpieted the 
prohibition by interfiling with Indians who were 
playing gramophones in their houses 

Theie are only two other matters we need 
notice. The first relates to an ordei compel- 
ling Indian prisoners to icmove t.iglitsoil, in 
spite of then religious and caste objections 
Thea-cond has leftrenre to Section 8 of the 
Management of Prisons Decree, No. 20 of 1909, 
which authoiises the governor of a pi won to pro 
vide separate cells for Europeans, Arabs, Firsts 
and Goanese Complaint is made that by virtue 
cf the power granted by this Section the governor 
• van, if he feels so disposed, herd togethei the best 
of the Hindus and Indian Mahumedans with the 
lowest class of African)snvage , and a strong pro- 
test is made against tins ‘hateful nod odious dis- 
tinction * It is prayed, in conclusion, that a 
Royil Commission may be appointed to enquire 
into the grievances, and that there should bo 
established in Zanzibar an institution in the 
nature cf a town Council composed of official and 
non official members, the latter representing the 
various important communities resident in the 
Protectorate. 


Emigration to Malaya- 

On April 6, Mr. Rees asked the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India : Whether emigration 
from Indfs to the Federated Malay States has 
been definitely and permanently prohibited. 

Mr. Montagu The prohibition which is 
definite and is intended to be permanent, applies 
only to indentured labour emigration from India 
to the Federated Malay States. 

Mr Rees asked the Under Secretary ol State 
for India Whether the emigration of coolies 
from India to the Federated Malay States, which 
is calculated to account for not leas than 
1,500 cooIils per month, will now be diveited to 
Ceylon ; or whether the coolies concerned will he 
deprived of one, without being furnished with 
another, opportunity of employment. 

Mr Montagu If my hor.. friend has in mind 
the lecent decision to stop indentured emigration 
from India to the Malay Stites, a decision ren- 
dered imperative by the mortality among such 
emigrant*, 1 invite his attention to the fact thnt 
iu effect on employment is not likely to be ap- • 
preciable, having regard to the small proportion 
that each emigration bears to the total emigration 
to the Malay States 

The Japanese are as much affected by the 
Asiatic Act as the Chinese and the Indiana. But 
an instance has recently occurred which shows 
that a subject of the Mikado is not to bo touched 
by the Government Mr O. K Show i, * 
Japanese, practising photography here The 
other day ha was mistaken f or a Chinese and 
arrested for non production of his certificate. But, 

soon as it became known that he came from 
Japan, he was released Mr. Sh< w never *** 
out a registration certificate and does not intend 
“> . 
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INDIANS IN AUSTRALIA. 

As Australia enjoys the reputation of being 
the most anti- Asiatic colony, it is well to turn to 
its doings in regird to the matter There the 
Immigration Restriction Act does not ptohihit 
the entry of Asiatics as such. All who can pass 
the education test imposed under it can enter tho 
Colony. But in its operation the act has been 
strictly administered against Btitish Indians and 
other Asiatics Although there is no Indian 
population worth naming in that colony, it was 
felt by the Indian Go vemment to bo a hardship 
that respectable Indiana could be turned out 
under ridiculously severe education tests. The 
Government of India, therefore, expostulated 
and, in the course of his reply, the Governor. 
General of the Common wealth of Australia 
said; “The Minister of State for External 
Affairs in the Commonwealth Government has 
had under consideration the question of so 
administering tho Immigration Restriction Act 
as to afford an opportunity for Indian merchants, 
students and tounst-travellers to enter the Com- 
monwealth temporarily without being subjected 
to any restrictions with the nsnU that it has now 
been decided that any person bona fide of tho classes 
mentioned, desirous of visiting Australia will be 
admitted to the Commonwealth, provided they are 
in possession of passports from the Indian Govern- 
mont, sufficiently identifying them and specifying 
the purpose and probable duration of the visit 
Such documents will bo accepted by the Common* 
wealth Government as entitling the holders to 
treely „t„ through Ao.tr.Ii, 

the only condition being that the p^! 
ports shall be examined at the first port 

“f" “ triv "’ «'• Commonwealth 
Il>, education t,.t P r.«riM . ' 

Immigration Emtrlction Act will in the. 


cases not bo imposed, and such persons will bo 
permitted to land without restriction, but in the 
event of their wishing to 6tay longer than twelve 
months, an application for a certificate of exemp- 
tion for the desired term should be lodged before 
tbe expiry of such time and the reason for 6Uth 
exemption 6tated.” 

Thus wo see that in an exclusive Australia, 
special and honourable facilities have been provid- 
ed for British Indians nnd even the education 
test waived It should be remembered that, 
once in Australia, an Indian enjoys the same 
rights as the other citizens of that con- 
tinent. Ar against, this treatment what has tho 
Transvaal to show, excopt that it has out- 
dono Australia in its policy of exclusion with- 
out any of the redeeming features ‘of Aus- 
ti xlia ? Not only has the Transvnal shown utter 
Wi ntof consideration for the sentiments of Indian 
subjects of the Crown, but it has gone delibe- 
rately out of its way to insult Indians and to' 
harass them by persistently cruel treatment of 
passive registers In our opinion, the reason for 
such diversity cf treatment is oh 7 iou*. The Con- 
servative Government of 1904 was better inclined 
to hold the scales evenly between Indian and 
Australian interests. The Liberal Government 
of the present day has made of responsible govern- 
ment a fetish and almost considers self governing 
colonies as more independent than foreign States. 
And in earning tbe doctrine of liberalism to an 
inordinate extent, it becomes necessarily illiberal, 
unjust and indifferent in the other direction. 
Indians, therefore, to it aro merely subjects and 
the inhabitants of the colonies, not fellowcitizens. 
It" * rennr kable travesty of Liberal British 
principles — Indian Opinion. 
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FEUDATORY INDIA. 


Education in Baroda. 

There were at the close of the year under 
report 666 so-iatled Govern mcnt compulsory 
schools in the State with 32,422 pupils in them 
Of these 219 were schools for girls with 14,674 
pupils. These figures do not include numerous 
children of the compulsory age limit, both in the 
regular schools and the village schools. For the 
so called Government compulsory schools aio no 
more compulsory than any others They are 
simply those additional institutions which the 
introduction of the comptiBory principle forced 
His Highne-s to establish, foi compulsion necessi- 
tated the provision of a school within a reasona 
ble distance of everybody. There are three 
classea of compulsoiy Fnmary Schools — Regular 
Schools, Village Schools and Compulsory Schools 
The Education Commission recently sppointed by 
Hi* Highness is considering whether all these 
schools, including the inspecting agency, should 
not be managed by Local Boards, and also whether 
compulsory education should not be raised to the 
fourth standard or even higher. 

Female education is equally a record of steady 
progress in the State Inal), 44,837 girls were being 
educated during the year, showing an increase of 
1,103 over the previous year. In February 1905, 
an Anglo Vernacular school for girls was started as 
an experimental measure in Baroda The response 
given by the people was so sympathetic that it 
has since been converted into a regular High 
School affiliated to the Bombay University for the 
purposes of the Matriculation Exmination, In all 
the schools for girl*, embroidery, drawing, cooVing, 
*c , are taught in addition to the usual curriculum, 
Zenana classes for women who cannot attend the 
Regular Schools for pressure of domestic duties and 
Other obvious reasons are getting popular. Instruc- 
tion is given in the elements of reading, writing, 


keeping accounts, needle work and embroidery. 
During the year under report 126 appeared for 
the annual examination, and 96 passed. 

A specially noteworthy feature of this model 
Hindu S’ate is the education of the depressed 
clisses in which His HighnesR, as is well known, 
takes the gieatest interest Tha people of the 
depressed classes have derive 1 considerable benefit 
from the compulsory primary education. There 
were during the year 304 schools for boys and 
girls of these classes with 1 0,440 pupil*. Besides 
numerous scholarships distributed per month 
school requisites are supplied free by Government 
to all pupil* A boarding house and u training 
class for teachers have been started in Baroda for 
these untouchables. 


The pains, Hu Highness has been taking for 
the all round progress of his State, will be evident 
frem the fact that even the education of forest 
tribes is not neglected It gladdens one’s heart to 
see the keen and grateful interest these so called 
savages are taking in these efforts to ameliorate 
their condition During the year under report, 
as well as in the previous years, nil the schools 


T ; U C u ’ o»»nas ra y u and 

me education imparted therein bear* good fruit in 
after life Boys, after they finish their course go 
out with good ideas as to the mode of life They 
generally denounce drinking and such ofhor vices 
as prevail amongst semi credited people and a fair 
measure of success attends these efforts to improve 
the community. Orphans from the Nsosari Divi- 
S5Lf M ® nte rt*>ned i„ these Boarding 

Schools Dhandku boys who completed their 
studies in the Board. ng Schools have beet, engaged 
ss teacher, m the Village Schools of the forest 
filahaU where it would have been d.fficutt to send 

K^EAJSE.ai’SEj; 

T V * tte “ d the l R cs- making 
Sericulture has been ,k introduced, and 

X* t P * tUOd ,eSS ° nS ^ninths? 
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TI1E TRANSVAAL EEroitTEES, 

The fellow ing is the account given by one 
of the Depot tees to n representative of one 
of the Madras Newspapers;— Subraroanya 
Asari first *o,it to Natal tn 1900 to join hts 
father who whs * jeweller there for about twenty 
years. On the death of his father Submminj.i 
Asaii left his home and landed property in the 
hands of the solicitors in Natal and returned to 
Irdia in 1002. In 1908, he again went to Nata] 
and being refused license hy Government to carry 
on grocer’s business he set up as commission ngent. 
Early this year, hearing of lus ooropntiiots’ trouble 
in Transvaal be crossed with a number of Indians 
to help them in their struggle Of those who went 
with him nine were arrested in Transvaal and 
deported to Natal. They recrossed and again they 
were arrested and are now in Transvaal jail Sub- 
ramanija Asari and two others refused to pro- 
duce domocitiary papers and insisted on their 
right of entry into any British colony under the 
education test. They w«e, however, deported 
with seven others on the 24th March and on 27th 
idem were removed to Pretoria jail from Johan 
nesburgh and kept there till 9th Apnl pending 
deportation to India. 0 „ l 0 th April they were 
taken to Delagoa Bay in the custody of Transvaal 
P 01 R '" 1 Wer6 60 to *** t^ked over 

frontier into the Portuguese territory. The 
Portuguese police who were ready in 
arrested them and declined to let them go back to 
lh. Transvaal in .pit, o[ their 
They were kept in custody th , 

were able to get a .temper l. , E „. 
deportees to Indi,, 0 , . 

“ »' «.»r constituent. in 

lod,.. On th. Hth April „ B , nT „ ^ 


Transvaal Indians were sent oti boaid “ Umhoti” 
of Natal direct lino after having been subject/ he 
alleged, to the most degrading and disagreeable 
trentment while in custody. During the voyage 
to India the deportees were, it is alleged, pat to 
much avoidable trouble and discomfort. Subra- 
man)a Asars said that they were brought as deck . 
pis.-engers nnd underwent very great inconveni- 
ence in the matter of their rations, the steamer 
company having been allowed only to XI per 
head for food foi the whole voyage of 29 days. ■ 
One of the deportees fell ill on journey. In 
regai d to treatment according to this man, during . 
his illness the deportees have many grievances 
which they have put down in writing, got the 
document attested by 30 independent follow pas- 
sengers, and handed over on tbeir arrival at Bom- 
bay to the Secretary, Indian South African League. 
Bubramanja Asari said that the unfortunate man 
was kept for four days in a sort of lumber rbotn and , 
was afterwards lerunred to deck when he was laid 
on a plank in the open, lie was not taken to hos- " 
pital in the steamer but was kept on the deck i * 
the midst of most disagreeable surroundings. The^ 
men died within two days of Bombay. Another 
grievance that deportees gave expression to was 
that the deAd body was not taken in Bombay to bo 
disposed of according to rules of caste but buried 
at see. The only favour shown to them, it is 
alleged, was that tv photograph was allowed to be 
taken of the dead body. 

On the 10th instant 26 of the deportees who were 
born or domiciled in Natal and were strangers to 
took steamer ter Durban .nd tour tor But 
London. O! th. r.m.inde, t„„ h.r. com, to 
i r". a ^ ew havegona to their relations in North 
' '' but .11 are «|d t „ b , determined b „ ck 

^ South Africa,, « they Lpp.irf 

thr„.,,„. wilh (md> (or l| e . r ^ ^ 
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Industrial Fellowships in Kansas. 

A serious and possibly a far-reaching attempt is 
being made by the University of Kansas to fuse - 
scientific research with industnal invention. It 
has accepted from manufacturers what aie called 
industrial fellowships The University Gods a 
man who has already made a reputation in 
research, and it accepts from a manufactunng 
company on his behalf a fellowship for two ) ears 
or more of a value of about £300 a year with 
possible profits. The research Fellow undertakes 
an investigation suggested by the manufacturing 
company into, for example, the optical properties 
of glass in relation to its chemical con- 
stitution. Any discoveries that he makes 
during the tenure of lus fellowship be- 
come the property of the manufacturing 
company, subject to the payment by them to the 
Fellow of ten per cent, of the net pro6ts Other 
legal definitions of the relations of the two parties 
to the agreement aie drawn up , and the compact 
seems to be generous and just to the investigator 
It has proved to be satisfactory in a number of 
cases; for Professor Kenned} Duncan, whose 
ai tides on the Chemistiy of Commerce are well 
known, gives tbe following instances among others 
of fellowships which have so far been accept 
ed by the University .—An investigation into 
the chemistry of laundry work , a search for a 
new fodder made on scientific pi inciples ; an 
attempt to utilise the constituents of waste 
buttermilk ; an investigation into the chemistry 
of baking j an investigation into tbe constituents 
of crude petroleum ; an attempt to 101 prove the 
etmtncl upon the enamel lined steel tanks used in 
all kinds of chemical operation on a large scale , 
thi3 fellowship was established by the largest 
manufacturers of these tanks in tbe world , the 
chemistry of glass above-mentioned ; the discovery 
of new utilities for Portland cement and of im- 
provements vn tta manufacture ; these are establi- 
shed fellowships ; two others about to be establi- 
shed relate to tbe investigation into certain glands 
of deep-sea mammals, and the discovery ol new 
utilities for ozone. Professor Duncan epeaks in the 
most hopeful way of the progress as well as the 
future of these fellowships. 


Colour-Matching by Artificial Light. 


A valuable discovery has recently been made, 
6ays the Chamber 3' a Journal, and an invention 
placed on tbe market which will be hailed with 
satisfaction by almost every one connected with 
the textile tiades Most people are aware of the 
difficulty with which the process of matching 
colours by night is fraught, and especially 
coSouts which are presented in fabucs made from 
wool, cottoD, or silk Colours which appear one 
shade by daylight look totally different in the light 
of gas or electncity, and when the dark days of 
winter or the thick fogs of November are preval- 
ent much time is lost in waiting for daylight to 
match the colours The discovery consists of a 
process which eliminates the pernicious yellow rays 
from artificial light, aDd presents the materi il to be 
matched in its proper shade. The invention to 
carry out this process takes the form of a screen . 
known as the 1 ora’ colour-screen, which is a neat, 
flat, blotter-hke arrangement composed of sheets 
of coloured transparencies in combination. The 
material to oe matched is placed on one end of the' 
screen, and the other end is bent up in concave 
form so as to reflect the light upon the material. 
The effect is obvious, for on a small pattern being 
cut in two and one part placed on the screen and 
the other held away from it, they will in many 
cases appear to be of quite different shades. For 
drapers and dealers in fancy silks and such-like 
articles the invention will prove most useful, since 
it will admit of matching colours at all times of 
the day or night. Tbe 6CKeDa „„ eold ftt (bg 
modest prices of five shill. ngs, seven and sixpence, 
and ten shillings. The inventor is a gentleman 
well known in the woollen trade in the West 
End of London. 
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would bo our relegation to locations for purposes 
of trade nnd residence, as though we were 
African aboriginals; and next we should find 
that the rest of South Africa would follow the 
Transvaal’s cruel example Accordingly, when 
the call came, they did not flinch, but manfully 
strove to avert the moral rum that fate-1 them 
unless they were willing to suffer even matenal 

For these, and a variety of other reasons, we 
Chinese of the Transvaal joined our Indian 
brethren, and we have, in some '•uses, been do 
ported with them. We have felt that the honour 
of Asia was at stake, and that if there were a 
surrender now, all was lost and our people would 
be humiliated in the eyes of posterity It is often 
urged against us that we are a people who live in 
the past and that we worship oui ancestors But 
wbitst that may be true, it is not all the truth, 
for wo live in the present for the Bake of the 
future, and our posterity demands just as much 
regard from us as do our traditional obligations 
Just as our fellow-countrymen in China base, by a 
combined patriotic effoit, succeeded in the removal 
of the bound -feet evil within three years, and 
are now engaged in a relentless warfare 
agaiDBt the opium fiend, so we, too, m the 
Transvaal felt that the duty of main 
taining the honour of that gient Asiatic nation, 
China, had been imposed upon us, that bj ac- 
cepting it courageously and worthily per- 
forming it, our children might derive imp-ra- 
tion from the eGorts and bitter expense* of 
their fathers before them. The Transvaal colon- 
ists have foolishly thrown down the gauntlet 
to the whole of Asia. Neither they nor other 
Europeans .hould be surprised ,f Asiatic* as a 
body, take it up. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 

BY Mu. H. S. L POBAK. 


H T h not, perhaps, necessary to take General 
Botha’s recent declaration of policy ■'on the 
• Asiatic question too seriously. One natur- 
ally expects a statement of the kind from South 
African politicians angling for votes. Provided 
a man is what is euphemistically called “safe’’ 
on the Asutic question, he in ceitiin to have 
behind him three fouiths of the aveiage voting 
population At least, a dangerous side-issue Is 
avoided Geneial Botha has merely been follow- 
ing the fashion He has done “ the right tiling,’’ 
just ns he did in advocating the “ BympitliotJe ” 
tieatmcnt of the native and coloured (half-caste) 
population. Everyone advocates this. It is the 
necessary soft soap wherewith to anoint the 
British uonccnfoi mist conscience, and it leaves 
the waj clear for the adoption of the same old 
policy asofyoro And, indeed, General Botha’s 
statement on the question sounds strangely from 
tl.o man who has nearly driven the “ coloured ” 
population of the Transvaal to declare in favour of 
pa«sive resistance Bg nin8t the revival of archaic 
colour legislation and the initiation of new laWs 
*n t le mme direction. However, quite "possibly, 
General Bmlia is voicing not alone his own views, 
but those of theC.pa membus of his ministry, 
who notoriously negrophile in tendency. 

But much tr.oie rignifi, ant »,e the actual veils 
used by General Botha in his declaration or policy 
°? A r. ,C " fr * ire - He urges the “prevention " 
of Asiatic immigration ; there is not a word of 
exclusion.” Asiatic immigration, on any but 
m,nUkWt 'rom that of indentured 

h "* lon * “ prevented,” in South 
Africa, by * he various Colonial Immigration laws. 

»» ony in the Transvaal that the policy 
of ngoroua exclusion has found favour, and 
* * * <,ec, an>tion raxy well betoken as a 
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conclusively that while raw rice afforded 9.88 
per cent, of proteids, the brans of rice meals gave 
from 9 26 to 13*14 per cent, of proteids and 
from 9 to 14 5 per cent, of fat, ard that rice 
dust contained from 8 5 to 11 per cent, of 
proteids and from 5 2 to 6 9 per cent of fat, 
while polished rice as usually offeieJ for sale 
contained only 6 56 per cent., of proteids The 
sole object in polishing rice, which practice is 
largely foil jived in most European markets, is to 
male it attractive in appearance, and it only 
really affects people who live practically ex 
closively on a rice diet. The boiling of rice also 
reduces its food value, for this removes mare 
than half tho fat, over 8 per cent., of the 
albuminoid less than 8 per cent , of the carbohy 
drates and 17 6 per cent, of the ash , so there 
would seem to be good ground for the prevalent 
idea that the parched rice contains the most 
nutriment. Rice grown in India differs considei 
ably In composition from that grown in other 
countries such as America, Java, Japan, Cochin, 
China, and there is also a great variety in the 
composition of the various races grown in differ 
ent parts of India On the average, howevei, 
Indian rice, according to Mr Hooper, consists 
of water 12 8 per cent , albuminoids 7 3, fat 
C, strach 78 3, fibre 4 and ash 6 Ha also re- 
minds us that the well-knowu chemists, 
O. Rosenheim and S Kajuira, who recently 
studied the proteids or albuminoids of rice, 
found 7 percent of total proteid present in 
rice, of which 14 is a globulin, 0 04 an albumin 
and the remainder a proteid which, like the 
glutenin of wheat, is soluble in dilute alkali 
The results of the analyses of 150 samples 
of Indian rico are appended to Mr. Hooper's 
Report in tabular form The average percentage 
of proteid is highest in those from Eastern 
Bengal and Assam and Bombay, and lowest in 
those from Cuttack and the Central Provinces ; 
.hut the most interesting conclusions are drawn. 


ho says, from the individual analyses, where the 
percentage varies form 9 81 in a sample from 
Broach to 5 44 in a sample from Cuttack. One 
object in conducting these exammations has 
been to discover what natural circumstances have 
contributed to the superiority of the composition 
of certain grains, and it has been found that in 
some cases the local reputation and market value 
of rice coincides with its high nitrogen content. 
The examination has resulted in giving a promi- 
nent place to ceitam rices which deserve atten- 
tion at the hands of cultivators as containing 
over 8 per cent of albuminoids, and among these 
mentioned are the ambemohor of Belgaum Rnd 
the jura ealat of South Canara Of 22 Madras 
samples two averages of II each were taken, and 

they gave the following rasults : 

Water Proteid Fat Carbo Fibred Ash. 

Hydrates 

8 94 7 10 -74 81 54 -43 1-25 

11 69 6 81 1 02 79 00 43 -98 

Mr. Hooper’s last contusion, and it cer _ 
ta.nl, one of the most interesting, , s that the 
richness of the gram appeals to be due not so 
«. .h, of tll » p]>ol „ _ 

"" ° f “ •» <l» eultintion m . 

of IM corrfKiaifion f.„j f„ pl „ h 
grown m rich ,,,, 

rr ” th '’ ™ tand in 

> 1 . „j 

nr”' ""' ^ And 

>u proving the quality of th„ 
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myself, regard the indenture system ns a form of 
temporary servitude, ore not without a consider- 
able degree of justification. Only three years 
after his indenture has expired does an ex-inden- 
tured Indian acquire domicihaty lights, though, 
during his five years’ contract, lie has ns much 
added to the wealth and influence of the colony 
(otherwise his services would not be in such press 
ing demand) os though lie weie a free man, work 
ing independently. And the feeling of contempt 
engendered against the indentured Indian follows 
him when freed from the yoke, and is extended 
to his compatriots of the trading class who, 
by a great stroke of good fortune, have never 
had it imposed upon them. We see it in the 
cruel £ 3 annual tax upon the freedom of ex- 
indentured Indians and their children, resulting 
in crime and immorality. Wo see it in the ealeu 
lated ruin sought to be effected against the Indiau 
trader in Natal, the Transvaal, and, to a lesser 
degree, the Cape Colony. We see it in the iniquit- 
ous deportations to India of men who are lawful 
residents of the Transvaal, of many years’ stand- 
ing, of men born there, ox in some other pait of 
South Africa, and who have never been in India in 
their lives. We see it in the desolation of the 
homes robbed of their natural providers, and m 
the callousness wherewith these destitute families 
are left to starve. We see it in the way the 
deportees, harmless, self-respecting, law-abiding 
men, have been seized in the streets as they 
peacefully plied their avocations, and brought 
before a Magistrate, acting in his administrative 
capacity, who orders their deportation fiom the 
colony to an unknown destination. We see it 
in the cruel and heartless way in which the 
Registrar of Asiatics fixes the destination of all 
these men as India, though they have made de- 
clarations to the effect that they aie either 
born or domiciled in some part of South Africa 
outside the Transvaal. We see it in the as- 
sumption that none of these men can boindentified, 


though they are mostly known to the authorities, 
and though, on ofiicial admission, nine out of 
every ten resident Indians aro registered under 
the law, ard the probabilities of lawful residence 
are, therefore, nine to one in their favour. We seo 
it in the mocking manner in which they are sent 
to Poituguese territory under police escort, and, 
as the train crosses the bordei at full speed, 
are told that they are free ; in their 
detention by the Portuguese police, upon in- 
structions fi om the Transvaal, without their 
being given the opportunity of returning 
and challenging their legal rights of residence, or 
of going to some other placo in South Africa 
wheie they claim domicile; and in their being 
kept in a malarial gaol, at Delsgoa Bay, and 
thence shipped to India, at the Transvaal Govern- 
ment’s expense, by the first steamer that will 
accommodate them And finally, we 6ee it in the 
despatch of men of Madras birth or origin to 
Bombay or Calcutta, where they may be left 
penniless and destitute It is againBt this cruel 
spirit of contempt that the Transvaal Indians aro 
fighting, and it is because of its existence that the 
Natal Indians have urged the stoppage of the 
indentuie system, regardless of any material bene- 
nts that may otherwise accrue from the policy of 
negotiation forecasted by the Government of 
India, foi every one feels that the time for bar- 
gaining is long past, and that the nature of the 
case demands diastic tieatment. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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LITERARY. 

A JODaSAUJTIC IOCB. 

The London correspondent of a Bombay con- 
temporary writes : — 

iL. Saint Nihal Singh, whose contributions to 
Indian Reviews and papers, will have made his 
naras familiar to your readers, has come awaj 
from his home in the United States fcr a pro 
longed tour in the East on commissions from a 
number of important American journals and maga- 
zines. In this country, where he has been stay 
ing for a few weeks past, these commissions ha\e 
been supplemented by orders for articles for 
papers of repute, including the Standard and the 
TTertmiiMfer Gazette. Born of Sikb parents in the 
Punjab, Mr. Saint Nihal Singh left home at an 
early age to seek Lis fortune, and in the ttrug 
gle to gain competency and recognition he went 
through privations and vicissitudes of no light 
kind. Be now occupies, and has occupied for 
many years the position of the best known and 
most widely influential journalist of Indian birth 
,n Western lands, his connexion with the Amen 
ran Press being of a lucrative character Be has 
an active helper and collaborateur in his wife, an 
American lady who is accompanying him in his 
tour. With his light complexion he might easily 
pass as an Italian or Spaniard, though his massive 
CWwn long jet black Lair is-intended, presuma- 
bly, to emphasise his Sikh nationality If his 
•lightly nasal accent is the only surface indication 
appearances give of his long American domicile, 
this is certainly discoverable to any brother 
journalist from his keen scent for “ copy,” from 
bis eye for striking a good business bargain, and 
from his readiness to go anywhere or do anything 
™ V*™'* of bn profession He has felled tim- 
r in the Far West, worked in factories, and 
**ken jobs as a farm labourer to equip himself to 
•rti»« on industrial problems for American jour- ■ 


nils. Lord Morley has seen a good many Indiars 
in the last yean, but he must have felt when 
Mr. Singh was closeted with him that he was not 
accordicg to type or pattern, and that he had a 
very striking individuality. Mr. and Mrs. Singh 
have now gone to Not tb, and they leave Liver- 
pool next week fur the East They will spend a 
short time in Turkey and in Egypt, and then go 
on to India, possibly visiting Persia later on by 
way of Quetta and the Nushki Railway. 


“Shakespeare has teaching to offer about 
human life which can most simply be described as 
spiritual," says Canon Beeching in the NineUenlh 
Cenfury, in an article on '■ Snakespeare as a 
Teacher " 

“ The answer as to whether Shakespeare was a 
teacher or not,” he says, “ will turn chiefly upon 
the general meaning to be assigned to the trage- 
dies which are evidently the poet’s most serious 
compositions How can we ascertain what Shakes- 
peare meant by the tragic catastrophe? Is it an 
indictment of the world, or an attempt to tea-h 
the lesson of the world? There were two chief 
types of tragedy in the popular Elliasbethan 
Drama Some of these, the most popular plays 
or ell, dealt with what newspapers still Jpeak of 
as domestic tragedies, that is to say, they were 
murder cases, dramatised from the 'deed to the 
conviction Of quite anothersort were the trage- 
dies Which described the Ml of some notable per- 
son from bis pride «.f place -Thomas More or 
Thomas Cromwell ” 

Canon Beeching say s that the ultimate ques- 
tion to be determined about Sikespeare’a trage- 
dies is whether they .re optimistic or pessimistic. 
He holds that they are optimistic, although they 
belong to the second tj pe Shake«p°are, hia 
tngic heroes, preserves the ideal type, from 
B-tus to Antony. The main interest of SUkes 

rZtb t T‘ e9 " SD « ft turns 

upon the character of the hero. 
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objection and tint the attack on superstitions and 
practices has not been on the line of least re-ist- 
anco gradu illy paving the way for more difficult 
achievements, yet the work has been honest, 
earnest and fauly successful. 

More imminent than the reformation of our 
social customs is the necessity for a conciliatory and 
humane treatment of the lower classes of society. 
Their reclamation and the necessity for attach- 
ing them to us by bonds of love and affection 
should claim the attention of the best amongst us. 

I speak with no hesitation on the subject and 1 
am afraid I am not giving full expression to what 
I feel when I say that the failure of the educated 
classes to grapple with this problem sjiells ruin 
for the country and destruction of their influence 
Unfriendly critics are entitled to say that we that 
have failed to solve this question have no right to 
pose ouiselves as leaders of society oi as represent- 
atives of the people. I certainly do not say that 
we have trampled under foot these unfortunate 
men. I may be right or wrong in saying that 
their birth in the sphero in which we find them is 
due to their past Karma I may not be in agree- 
ment with otheis if I say that it is rot possible to 
••lift these men out of their environment altogether. 
I may offend the good sense of the sapient critic 
who wanted to be humourous at the sacrifice of 
common sense and who wrote in the columns 
of the Madras Mail of the Bay of 
Bengal being dried up when I say that 
the elevation of the depressed classes does not 
mean that there should be inter-dining at once 
between the Brahmin and the Pariah or the level- 
ling down of all caRtes. But I do say that consist- 
ently with the laws cf Karma, consistently w.th 
caste rules and obseivances, consistently with so- 

cial observances and etiquette.it is possible to extend 

>o»t lov., .ymp.th, ,„ a J0 „ ent0 „„ g , n „ t 
towards relieving these men from d. g r.d.ti„„ ,„ d 
(torn insolent tre.tm.nt on the part 0 t the higher 
classes. i'o« eao creels in then „ „l 


respect, enable them tu entertain hopes of advance- 
ment, encourage th?in to Jive cleanlier, healthier 
and happier lives. All this and a good deal 
more me possible if the educated Indians would 
realise that they are neglecting a valuable 
asft*t of the empire and that if they want to 
build up a nation they should avail themselves 
of every material in the construction of the 
structuie. I roust not emit to remark that not- 
withstanding their apparent disregard of the 
interests of the lower classes, the privileged few 
have not been tyrannising over them as for- 
eigners incorrectly assert. No. They have been 
well cared for. They have been amply protected. 
Their physical requirements and comforts have 
received attention. It may be true that the 
higher classes keep the Pariah at a distance, that 
they consider that contact with him will pollute 
them. But it is equally true that they clothe 
him, feed him and get him married. They are 
hw bankers although he has no credit but their 
good will to fall back upon. But all their 
kindness and all their solicitude for his welfare, 
bear no fruit because of their feeling that he 
should not see them eat and that he should not 
come noar them. I do not think that the higher 
classes recognise what they aio losing. One 
good word, one kind look, a little less super- 
ciliousness and a little more consideration for 
the intellectual elevation of the Panchama will 
make him as devoted to them as of old. If they 
neglect all this, the result will be disastrous. To 
prove how much the intolerance of the higher 
classes has contributed to their losing their hold 
upon the lower classes, you have only to look at 
what is going on in Malabar. 

1 must here pause to pay a word of tribute to 
the work of Christian Missionaries. I am not 
concerned with their end eavours to gain converts-. 
They have materially contributed to the advance- 
ment of these classes. Habits of self-respect and 
of cleanliness have come to them. The work of 
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INDIAN CO VI PANT LAW. 

The Tension of the Indian Companies Acton 
tho lines of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, 8 Edw 7, ch 69, is contemplated by the 
Government of India lbe views of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce upon the question have 
been invited. To facilitate its discussion the 
Committee of the Chambeis have repunted the 
English Act, together with the corresponding 
sections of the Indian Act in parallel columns 
They have also appointed a Sub Committee to 
examine both the Acts and to make recommenda- 
tions, but as the question is of great import 
ance to the mercantile community, the Coni 
mittee wish to get the vi“ws of individual mem 
hers, who may be interested They have, there 
lore, informed members they will be glad to 
send them copies of the reprint of the Acts The 
Committee will be also prepared to receive any 
suggestions as regaids amendments in the 
Indian Act, which may be considered to be of 
importance, but which do not come within the 
provisions cf the English Act 

NEW SOLICITOR OESERAL 

In accepting the office of Solicitor General at 
♦he comparatively earl) age of forty nine Mr 
Isaacs will not benefit pecuniarily The income 
of the office is ^6,000, with fee’ which amount to 
about it, 000 per annum While at the Bar 
Mr. Isaacs’ income has teen estimated at about 
.£20,000 a year 

Born in October, 1860, Mr Isaacs was edu- 
cated at University College School As a lad 
he then shipped aboard a sailing vessel bound 
lor the West Indies. After spending twelve 
months “ before the mast ” he settled down in a 
stockbroker’s office in the City for seven years 
faring that period he acquired that wonderful 
E»*P of finance which served him so well in 
commercial cases. A few years later Mr. Isaacs 


a “aged barrister, and 




found success in his new profession, gaining one 
of the two Isrgest practices at the Common 
Law Bar. 

Perhaps, the most famous case in which Mr. 
Isaacs was engaged was the Whitaker Wright 
trial. 

In Court, Mr. Isaacs’ manner, is, as a rule 
quiet and restrain-d, but it is deadly eurt of quiet- 
ness, or.l) lightened now and then by- a flash of 
humour In cross-ex imination, as in his masterly 
way of presenting clearly to a Jury the most 
complicated case be has no superior, 

INDIAN'S ISJ THE rSSS OF COURT. 

The decision of the Council of Legal Edu- 
cation that m future entrance to the Inns of 
Court in the cise of Indian and Colonial Btudents 
will be confined to those who hold a degree is 
*n important one We n e *d not go into the 
reasons that have brought about this decision. 
The profession of law is deservedly called a 
learned profession and the demand for a certain 
educational qualification on the part of those 
who want to become lawyers cannot be consider- 
ed unjust The idea at first was to make ad- 
mission to the English bar very easy, leaving 
the barrister to distinguish bimself afterwards if 
he could Even when there was no preliminary 
educations, test the Inns produced eminent 
lawyers W C Bonnerjee, and Manomohan 
Gbose were not graduates, but they were d.stin 
guished ornaments of the profession. But there 
w another «d. a ho Without any offence it may 

on. can become . lacyer it starnh "e heforo 

the same qualification* should he ,1 rea *? ntt,at 

difficult in the world. Th«e ^ “ 0St 

the law examination in Enalafd X 
easiest.— The Leader. S d should ha the 
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dear and near to lliit). In our Durante legends, 
no name stands in higher estimation tiian tint of 
Pralilad. Henna not a Brahmin He wa* out- 
side the pile of castes He was an Asur.t Then, 
lmV9 oui Acharjas end leligtoua preceptors of 
old proscribed the loner cl trees as untouilnblcs 
and as being unfit to be cared for ? Sri Raiun- 
nuja’s life is a ufutation of this If tho ful 
lowers of llatnanujt have studied the life uf their 
great teacher they will find tint hediew lus 
disciples from all climes of sot let) T1 e imme- 
diate preceptor of the gieat Yaishnit ute phi! , 
aoplier was Tirukachi Nambi amt it m and of Sn 
Ramanuja that it waaafter I. is Non Brahmin guiu 
had eaten that the Brahmin dixcipl** tixted fond 
There were Alwara and Ac1i*i)h* among the 
Vaislinavaites in whom there wia not a drop of 
Aryan blood. Among Suvaites, the groat 
Nnnda, belonging to the lowest rank in our 
social scale 1ms been deified and theie is not i 
soul which does not thrill with joj at tho ie 
counting of the triala and roiiowh of tin a truly 
great man and at ins ultimate tuumph Rhtj*lm 
van Sri Ramakrishna who lived only twenty-five 
years ago has left hr a legacy whose tiue value 
we have not been able to appieciate Uia love 
was all embracing. It knew no limitations of 
caste or colour. The lower a roan’s status was 
in the social scale, the greatei w is Swarm Raroa 
krishna’s love for him It is sail of Sn Ra„ia 
krishna that he used to sweep the houses of 
Ohaiidalas. lie bowed to every good man to 
whatever class, creed or nationality he belonged 
In this as in other matleis, he w-x a true ie- 
presenta live of tho old teachers 
What then stands in the way of our recog- 
nising these sons of India as entitled to a more 
considerate tieatment ? It is ineitia and un- 
willingness to move out of the grooie and noth- 
ing more. The regeneration of the Paniha- 
mas should be undetUken by Hindus and should 
not be left to the efforts of Mission agencies 
It .s the influence of the higher clasps that 
Blands in the way of the Panchan.a elevation. 
That influence, 1 feel no doubt, m also res- 
ponsible for the general contentment in which 
the lower classes are found. The higher classes 
are not content to follow their hereditary 
vocations. They have changed in every resent 
It is right that they should But if they h^ e 
changed is n not their duty to take thmr less 
fortunate brethren along with th«m 1 V 
»,u to,iVpri ! 

wise healthy action will be impeded. Take t£ 


Brahmin, for example. Stands be where he did ? 
Is he the same spirituil preceptor that he was 
befoie I He has thrown off his old pursuits 
and has sought new avocations. He must lead 
tho lower cl issps on to higher planes of life 
and to nobler pursuits. He must not stand 
aloof. If lie does, he will find that he is over- 
tiken in the nice of life and that lie is handi- 
capped by those whom ho has failed to raise up 
and conciliate. In ages gone by, the Brahmin 
was kind and considerate towards his social 
inferiors Titties have changed and to-day he is 
bnuud to take steps to raixe up these men, so 
that their allegiance and co-operation m%y not 
be lost to tlis nation. A Christian convert from 
Hn dui*.in seldom tikes part in our nntionil 
m iveinents With rare exceptions, he keeps 
aloof ftoin our political organisations. It is 
therefore necessary that we should earnestly and 
seriously work up this question as statesmen, 
ss men with hnmine instincts. 

In conclusion, I exhort my brethren to bestow 
their attention upon this subject as patriots. 
India requires e\ery one of her sons to be 
equipped with knowledge and with ideas to 
raise her up among the nations of the world. 
Patriotism requires that there should be n feel- 
ing of unity and of brotheihood to accomplish 
the task This feeling of oneness, of a common 
motbetlnnd is impossible, if the lower clnsses are 
steeped in ignorance and feel that they do not 
count and that they have no place in the social 
and political advancement of the country. Work 
to enable them to think themselves ns part of ft 
great nation, to infuse into them ft spirit of 
attachment to and lovo fur the traditional faiths 
of the country should come from the higher 
classes and I sincerely hope that they will rot 
be found unequal to the responsibility. If they 
desire solidarity, if they are anxious that there 
should be national and not class advancement, 
they should be piepnred to foiego privileges 
which are unsubstantial, prerogatives which are 
inhuman and barbarous. Their platform should 
be that of Si i Ramanuja and of Ramakrishna 
ytr.mahamsi : a, ' (! their attitude should be ono 

of love, of kindliness and of consideration. They 
may not achieve much at once ; but they shall 
certainly have the sitisfaction of knowing that 
they adapted themselves to the new situation 
and that with patience and perseverance they shall 
be able to build up a t.ue nation, worthy of the 
tolerance and love of their ancestors. 
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8CIESCK AJ1> COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 
Germany has built up ft chemical industry 
worth tens of millions of pounds annually 
through the agency of research chemists me- 
thodically trained in her numerous technical 
schools This example has been cited so often 
that it is apt to be treated with the contempt 
born of familiarity, and even when it receives 
the respect it merits, comfoit is frequently 
•ought in two reflections One is that we still 
retain our commanding position as makers of 
heavy chemicals; the other that wo can point to 
a record cf distinguished chemists and important 
chemical discoveries unsui passed by any other 
country. Both reflections are justified by tbs 
facts, but neither is germane to the queetion at 
h»ue. There was a time when we believed our- 
setves unassailable in ship building, but gradually 
Germany has reached a position which, if it does 
not as yet touch our eupiemacy, at least entitles 
oer competition to respectful consideration ; while 
within the last few days we have seen contracts 
for ships go to the United Stales— a country which 
we fondly supposed could not possibly enter 
into effective competition with us in that busi- 
ness. May not the same thing happen to our 
heavy chemical manufactures if we do not take 
steps to secure ourselves by adopting methods 
hke those emplojed by our rivals t Sulphuric 
*cid is being made in Germany by the contract 
process, and several factories on the Continent 
* r ® producing nitric acid from the air by 
means of large elective currents derived from 
water power. Electricity, indeed, is introduc- 
,n S a new factor into chemical manufacture, 
Md it may be that all the efforts of our 
chemist* will be required to enable ns to counter- 
act its effects. Then as regards distinguished meo 
of science, that this country has produced many 


examples of whom it has every right to be proud 
is indisputable, and it may fairly hope that the 
supply will continue in the future. But that is 
rot sufficient. No general, however brilliant his 
strategy, could expect to win a campaign unless he 
were assisted by a competent staff and had under 
him an army properly trained and properly equip- 
ped. The case of the highly gifted man of con- 
science is somewhat similar ; he must /ail to 
exercise his full influence unless he has a band 
of disciples whom he can send forth to teach 
bis doctrines — men of ordinary average ability 
whom be bag trained in an adequate labora- 
tory. — Times. 

BSS Kl-MTE. 

The following Pi ess Note has been issued by 
the Sanitary Commissioner, Government of 
India —At the Bombay Medical Congress last 
year, several papers dealing with the treatment of 
snake-bite were read. In one of them the sugges- 
tion that the solution of permanganate of 
potassium should be injected through the wall of 
a vein into the blood stream, was discussed. In 
the course of certain experiments recently car- 
ried out at the Bombay Bacteriological Labora- 
tory to test the value of potassium permanganate 
»a an antidote Tor snake posion, it was neces- 
sary to ascertain by experimenta of animals 
whether the potassium permanganate is harmless 
when injected into the blood streams. ^Tbe 
results of these experiments have shown con- 
clusively that intravenous administration of 
the drug is attended with grave danger and 
that this method of treatment should on no 
account be employed. Particulars of the experi- 
menta conducted at the Bombay Bacteriological 
lAboratory wUl be published in an early number 
of the Indian Medical Gat-Ue. 
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duties, actual work, reasons why health visitors 
should b9 appointed, possible objections to the 
visits o! sanitary officers ; what personal qualifi- 
cations should be found in a health visitor ; 
what professional qualifications; where can the 
type of person required be found ; what steps 
might be taken to secure regular sanitary visits 
tion of your city. What are the dangers connect- 
ed with the neglect of nightsoi), urine, ruhbish, 
cesspools and open drains ? The Sanitary Officer 
might find it possible to come to the Society and 
give an account of his work granting permission 
for questions to be asked. But better still would 
it be to arrange for the Society itself to take part 
in the disinfection of some house, latrine or well 
or in the use of some anticeptic, deodersnt, or 
pulicide, bo that they can get a practical demons- 
tration of the working of these agents. Such 
questions will require introductory letters for 
students to the civil surgeon, doctors, or other 
competent authorities. Aim to bring out an intel- 
ligent description of the way in which the health 
of your community is guarded at present ; how it 
might be improved, the opportunity of college 
graduates in the service and the ways in which 
private ritiien9 may assist. 

Similar outlines might be made for the Police 
Department, Engineering Department, etc. 

Th« Bad Citizenship of Good Men : Describe 
your municipal organisation in outline. What 
are civic duties! Examples of the indifference of 
good men to these duties. How do you account 
for this civic indifference ! Could you call a roan 
patriotic who neglected municipal duties for busi- 
ness interests! 

II. THE WORKING AND EFFECTS OF PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

Such institutions vary naturally with the size 
of the city, but the following a,e given as sug Res . 
tive outlines s— 

Libraries and Beading Booms-. Have one student 
locate on a map every public Ubrary and reading 


room in jour town. Have others report on the 
early history of these institutions, however hum- 
ble they may be. This should be given in some 
detail, for, it will be from the knowledge of 
individual effort finally successful, or small begin- 
nings growing into well-equipped institutions, 
that inspiration will come to the members of your 
Society. It will not be enough merely to say 
*' It is a Municipal Library". Try to find out 
who urged it in the Committee, how long ha had 
to fight for it, what obstacles he met and bow 
they were overcome. The securing of this infor- 
mation will require many calls on some of the 
older citizens. Have r report on the number of ■ 
books which your library contains, or pipers to be 
found in the reading room ; the average daily 
attendance and withdrawals of books. What 
efforts have been or might be made to take the 
books to the people, instead of making the people 
come to the books ? Estimato the actual good to 
your city from such institutions In what wav can 
the individual student or citizen increase their 
effectiveness ? 

Night Schools — The Redemption of Idle Hours: 
How many are there in jour city? Assign a 
student to each night school, asking him to visit 
it and learn all he can about it, reporting to hi® 
Society a description of what he saw. Into the 
report should also come some stimulative account 
of the origin of the school ; whether it was the 
working out of the ideal of one pet son, or a 
group, or of a Society ; a statement should be 
made of its history, support, fees, management, 
difficulties, some inspiring stories of men who 
have been helped in their careers by attend- 
ance; whether more students are desired ; the way 
in which the members of this Society can help the 
night school by securing more pupils, teaching, 
etc. Data for such a report could be obtained 
from a visit to the school, a perusal of the file 
of its reports, talks with headmaster, secretary, 
friends and old students. The ultimate aim should 
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At a meeting of the Court of Policy, the Chief 
Legislative Chamber of British Guiana on the 
2nd April, says Reuter's Georgetown correspon 
dent, the question of the colony’s labour suDply 
was discussed. The Governor, Sir Frederick 
Hodgson, said he had stated over and o\ ei 
again, generally to unwilling ear*, that tlm 
future of the rolony depended not to much 
upon the schemes of impoi twice which were 
bi ought forward from time to time as upon 
an increase of population Capitalists would not 
b« attracted to the colony unless they were quite 
sure that there was a continuous and ceitain 
labour supply. While in England he waa asked 
to give evidence before the C munition which was 
then sitting in connection with the emigration of 
surplus population from India to those colonies 
that required E«st Indian labour In the 
course cf his remarks, he stated that Bntish 
Guiina was certainly one of these colonies 
which ought to spend all its spire mone; 
in increasing its population and, therefoie, 
he was prepared now to ad locate ashing 
the combined Court to \ ote money for the 
purpose ol increasing tne Dumber of East Indian 
labourers brought in at the expense of the sugar 
planteis. It was said the rainoi industries were 
unable to bear the expense which fell on the 
•ugar planters, but he saw no reason why they 
should net co operate in order to do something in 
that respect A motion approving of the intro- 
duction of 2,300 indentured immigrants from 
Ewt India was approved. 

REISCARVATIOX IX D M1RRUCE 

Mr. C W. Leadbeater, who is writing a series 
cf marvellous articles to the Theotophut, describ- 
es the coming of the Sixth Root Race, explains 
in the January number that in the coming time 
the ordinary sex-passions will be completely 


dominated, nnd men and women will marry 
chiefly in order to carry on the community and 
to create good bodies for that purpose Mr. 
Leadbeater says : — 

Marriage is regarded almost entirely from the point of 
Tiew of the prospective offspring Sometimes it is even 
arranged by them. One man will cal! on another and 


like to have you and Miss X for my father and mother, 
as I have some karmic ties with both of you that I 
should like to work off , would that be agreeable to 

Not infrequently the suggess.on seems to be accepted, 
and tho plan works out very well One mau whom I 
took up at random for the purpose of investigation was 
found to hare three Egos desiring to incarnate through 
him, so that when lie took his prospective wife to tbe 
Maou he asked — 

" M * y "® two m ‘ rr y w ‘th these three Egos waiting to 
take birth through us ? • 6 

And the Mann gave His consent. 

This is a case of the children choosing their own 
parents- with a vengeance In tbe new race 
thus propagated men and women alike are si* 
feet high 

A GOOD WORD FOR TUB ARTA SAMAJ. 

A n,, bon, „a, 0. lb. A,;, 

.od ,n ntto.pl b „„ e m>J , , 0 
■<»». pol.tral ,„d todit.om bod,. Tt, Arjll 
S™.j b.. .In.,, b „„ , p „t, ipJ 

K*..l rrf„™ „d „[ ,d, rati „„.| 

,.a . ™dr»„' 

„ ’'"' h ortbodoi bodir, „| lM 

Ifa position 1„ Hindnisnri, ,Lt 

ot lb. Po„i„ r . rl , Ang 1 ie.ni.ni ; » U . m „. 
•i...bd itonociube b „, 

Ar„ S,n»j„, „, sll qu „, b . . „ ■ 

“■ >»«. i. not 

£ “f “ ” U. „i„ 

l">-J«d.e, “ polit.clly, for. „ f. , 

»o«.l, .Od i, into™!, *J, W b, IU „ 
majority. Mr, 11^, ^ ^ 
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Aim to have brought out a vivid presentation of 
the actual lacts and conditions. This will prove 
the soundest way tn stimulate them to do 
something, 

India' i Undeveloped Resources — .< Study of 
the Depress'd Class's : India's newspapers and 
magazines abound with material on this subject, 
and such second-hand sources must in general 
be used by the student, although the utmost 
encouragement should be given to first-hand 
information. The subject is, of course, too lug 
for one student. One could be assigned the 
inquiry as to the number of “ untouchables " 


in India, in bis province, in his city, and asked 
to prepare some diagram or chart on a large sheet 
of piper, that would enable this data to be 
easily fixed in mind. Other assignmenta might 
be, the origin of these classes; present efforts 
for their amelioration ; instances where indivi- 
duals of this class have become men of light 
and leading ; the economic loss to India of 
leaving them in this condition ; can the children 
of this class ever be made good and useful 
citizens; is it wise from a national point of 
view to spend resouices in the endeavour to up- 
lift these classes, when these might be devoted 
to strengthening, both physically and mentally, 
a better class of children. 


Uow (la Other Half Lives : Under this head a 
day might be spent in getting the students to 
describe and reflect on wbat they themselves 
know or could find out at first-hand about the 
depressed classes 'One should endeavour to get 
vmd descriptions of the uninspiring character of 
the work of these people ; its frequent irregular!- 
ty; the great physical hand, cap which the poor 
suffer because of their environment ; the way this 
enviroumeut affects their moral and spirit 
possibilities ; the effect on chiMren * J 
surroundings informing their early habits and 
ideas of the world To what extent are wede 


and a certain amount of sleep and quiet, for the 
maintenance of our power to work and our 
spiritual life? Whit conditions, which seem 
essential to a true home, are beyond the reach of 
the very poor? The inter-relation of poverty 
and disease; poverty and intemperance. The 
influence of the sweeper quarter on the spiritual 
life. The aim here should be to open the eyes of 
the students to the degradation of the depressed 
classes, and to stimulate further inquiry as to 
their duty in this matter. The study should 
result in rendering sympathy more intelligent, 
and a sense of responsibility more definite. 
Where possible a visit should be made to some 
sweeper quarter under the guidance of some ex- 
perienced worker. 


The Moral Failure of My Ctty ; Secure statis- 
tics as to the number of saloons, brothels, crime, 
etc., in your city as marks of its moral failure, 
drawing a curve or making a diagram to show 
vividly the increase or decrease during a series of 
years. In what other ways has it failed morally 
to take care of its , condensed population ? 
Sketch the material development of your city 
during the past twenty years, and nek whether 
the moral development and resources have kept 
pace with this material development. Js the 
moral failure of a city greater than that of a 
village? What machinery exists for the punish- 
ment of those who morally f til (courts, jails, etc)! 
Discuss the advantages of prevention of failure 
rather its punishment What forces make for the 
moral up-hft cf a city ? 


•11 * ate : For this the student 

will have to make a visit to one or more doctors, 
>b. inforn.tion th.ygi„„ n0 i h ,ir direction 
,* to boob, or literature on tbc .object. A, art 
(rom boob, „d .t.ti.tia the ,t„d,„t will bo ,M. 
todol.ttl, with tbi, , j, miebl 
, ren it up into assignments such as: — Hovr 
has mortality been diminished in other cities of 
e wor ? How can mortality be diminished in 
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SCIENTIFIC SEED TESTING. 


Mb. CATHLEYNE SINGH. 


HE not result of the application of science 
to agriculture lias Wen to give the farmer 
peace of mind by reasonably assuring biro 
a full harvest ; that is, by making it tolerably 
certain that the cultivator will derive a good 
profit from hia labor and capital invested in land, 
seed and farm implements To achieve this, no 
factor counts for more than the scientifically 
selected seed. 

Now, thia may appear to be a mere fad or fancy 
but the value of judicious seed selection is soon 
recognized. No matter how ncli the soil may 
be, no matter how thoroughly it may be pre- 
pared, no matter how assiduously the farmer 
may cultivate his crop, all is labour lost if the 
seed is poor. The result of careless handling of 
seed will be that one and the same “ hill ” will 
produce a good ear of mans, a poor one and a 
mere nubbin; or side by side in the field will 
etand a healthy stalk of wheat or other grain 
and a barren one— this in the face of the fact that 
the product ought to be mdentical, since the 
same soil, climatic and atmospheric conditions 
have affected all the seeds, while all were equally 
cultivated and all were planted at the same time 
The disparity in the yield, in such a case is 
directly attributable to the comparative poverty 
of pioducing power of some of the seed kernels. 

Just what havoc poor seed works may be 
judged from the fact that it was estimated that 
in a singlo year, in the State of Iowa in the 
United States of America, not less than sixty or 
seventy million bushels of maize were lost because 
of the use of bad seed— and Iowa is only one of 
the maize-growing States in the land of the Stars 
and Stripes. It staggers the brain to compute 
the amount that America and Canada— and the 


world — lost in a tingle year through failing to 
plant ouly scientifically selected seed. 

In order to properly understand the extent of 
the waste accruing from the uso of poor seed, it 
is only necessary to remember that a single car 
of maize wilt plant from one-fourteenth to one- 
sixteenth of an acre of ground. From this it 
will be possible to judge the ratio which a single 
unfiuctifying parent seed would bear toward the 
final harvest. 

The prodigality of the loss from barren seed be- 
comes all the greater when it is remembered that 
every non-productive stalk impoverishes the soil 
in which it grows to as great an extent as if it had 
borne a perfect ear. Not only is this true, but it 
requires just as much labour for the farmer to 
cultivate it as if it were destined to add its fair 
quota to the harvest. American experts estimate 
that the average farmer who fails to properly 
select and test his maize seed spends a third of 
each day cultivating ground that probably will 
bring him no returns whatever. 

If this is true in the United States, where even 
the careless cultivators employ comparatively up- 
to-date methods, how much more waste must it 
entail in India, wliete the farmer employs still 
lesscare in the selection of his seod. 

Moreover, Yankee farmers can afford to have 
some of his acres go to waste, for the farms in that 
country seldom are smallerthan 160 acres inextent, 
and the implements that are used simplify the work 
to such an extent that the cultivation of a few bar- ' 
ren Bcres does not add much labour. But in India 
the condition is exnctly the reveise. The Indian 
farms are so small, and the profits so meagre, that 
the farmer of Hindustan canr.ot afford to lose a 
single inch of space: and his methods are so 
primitive and laborious that every extra stroke 
means so much more wearisome work for him 

+ !" ‘I m «y be of some advantage 

iS of the American 

methods of scientific seed selection. 
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A Chinese View of the Transtaal Trouble 

BY MR. LEUNG QUINN 
(CAninnnu of the Tranacaal Chines* Association 
and one of ths Deportees ) 

, Since the arrival of ray compatriots in Madias 
twvntly, there are no doubt many people who me 
wondering why so large a number of Chinese are 
here. The answer is simple They are here as 
passive resiatera against certain Tiansvaal laws 
For tho humiliating and degrading legi-ktire en 
actmcnts of that colony apply not alone to British 
Indians, but to Chinese and other Asiatics also It 
w unnecessary to go into tho details of tins legisla- 
tion. That, I understand, hsB been repeatedly done 
on public platforms in this country But as a 
Chinese subject, who has willingly allowed himvlf 
to be deported from the Transvaal, I should like 
to place on record my main objections to these 
measures of the Transvaal Parliament It may 
be aa well to say at once that we Chinese are not 
engage,! in a political agitation in the usual and 
accepted sense of the term We have no politics, 
ordinarily, outside our native country lint before 
*• are Chinese we are men, and we claim to 
be treated as men and to have our manhood re- 
cognised. And as Chinese, we claim that we 
are subjects of an ancient nation in treaty 
atliance with the United Kingdom, and therefore 
on a footing of complete legal equality with British 
subjects, so f it as rights of entry into British ter- 
ritory are concerned. Whikt we have, as subjects 


of an independent nation, difieient reasons fiom 
the people of India foi our hostility to these 
laws, jet in our 'tiuggle to seeme tlieir removal 
we have joined hands with th? Transvaal Indians 
whom we have been puvileged to regard as 
brothers 

Our first prircipal objection is that the 
Transvaal Statutes exclude every single man 
of out race, no matter what bis degree of 
culture may be, who has not previously 
been res.dent in the colony • Thus, our high 
officials, whom the Emperor himself delights to 
honour, and who, as Ambassadors, are welcomed 
in every Court in Euiepe, are declared to be 
ineligible for entry into tins foibidden land, not 
because they cannot pass an education test, but 
for the s.ngulaily simple reason that they are 
Asiatics We next object to these laws beca U *o 
they prevent us from availing ourselves of the 
services of our cultured men. We may not have ' 
our priests, our teachers, cr our professional men . 
and so we are to be starved in body, m , n d, and ‘ 
spirit It ,* not possible for ug> who Wopg ^ Rn 


mt insult We believe that it would 
"rung to Chin* to impose these 


humiliations upon foreigners, f or , 
opinion that bin.ers erected by reason of 
»c.al antipathies and jealousies are of a pure- 
ly artificial creation and cannot stand. My 
compatriots in the Transvaal have felt that 
’ . th * J S* Te <his critical stage of our 

h “'" 1 “ ,l ” ">”■* 
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directly over tl ein will prevent the tiny, fiUraent- 
liko rootlets from Attaching themselves to the 
cover ana becoming disarranged wlttn it is re- 
moved. The kernel* are then removed from the 
box, etch group being placed at the end of the 
ear from which the grains were shelled, and the 
anxious farmer then begins the work of selection. 
Some of them will show weak germinating power, 
or none At all, and the^e earn are rutble««lj ca.-t 
aside as being totally unfit for seed 


Other styles of germinating boxes may be 
made, if pieferred, but the pnnripte of all of 
them is the same. One of the simplest method* 
of making this test is to fill a dinner plate with 
clean, white sand which is then moistened and 
thoroughly mixed so that it will be equally damp 
throughout the mass. It is imperative that the 
aand shall not be completely saturated, as the air 
will be kept out of the soil by the moisture and 
germination wilt be prevented if it is too moist 
At least Tour kernels are then setected from ns 
many different points on the ear, and these are 
pressed into the sand, small end down, the gtains 
from each separate ear being kept by themselves 
in a group numbered by placing p le ces of atiff 
pasteboard or thin wood in the sand, thus divid- 
ing off the dish into long strips 01 sections The 


number may then be written on tho pr.steboa,d 
or wood at the point where the group is pl an t e d. 
The plate is then covered by inverting another 
plate over it, and it is set in a warm place for 
five or six days Each day tho top p| ftta i, i lfteJ 
and the sand is examined to see if it « g t ;„ 
moist. If it has become dry, more watei i s 
added As fast as the kernels germinate they 
are taken out and the ear from which they were 
shelled is either discarded or placed aside to he 
used as seed. As many plates may be „ 8e d as 
may be necessary to test all the 8ee d ears 
No one at all family with maize 
could possibly consider all this work as energy 
uselessly wasted , for, it absolutely insures that 


every tied that is planted will germinate and 
bear bountifully. The germination test makes 
it posable to deter t the seed that is likely to 
produce the poor ear and the nubbin, or the 
barren stalk, and throw them out before they 
have a chance to bring misfortune upon the 
cultivator by weakening the yield on account of 
their poor producing power ; and at the same 
time enable* the farmer to select thoso with 
perfect germs that will guarantee a uniformly 
plentiful harvest. The labour requited to select 
good seed is net arduous, the expense is almost 
nothing ; but the result* in rupees and annas are 
so great ns to surprise the agriculturist who has 
the energy to step out from his old-time slovenly 
methods and try the newer and better ways 
that have been tested and found best by experts 
the world over 


HYPNOTISM. 


PROF. UJIAKANT 8. DESAI. 

Of INOE the year 1731, when Frederick 
Or Mesniet first published the results of bis in- 
vestigation the science of hypnotism ha; 
mnde steady, though slow progress, Like every 
new idea, it was met with stubborn opposition, 
especially, from the medical profession. Ah in 
old days, when every thing out of the common 
was looked upon as being done with the aid of 
witchcraft, a hypnotist was regarded as having 
allied himself with his Satanic Majesty. Mesmer 
himself had to leave France and after his death, 
German Scientists erected monuments in his hon- 
our m Berlin. As with gi eat men so with great 
i ea9, r> e great is to be misunderstood. Even 
now, ere are not a f ew persons who believo that 
is a pernicious science, harmful, both to the 
operator and to the subject. But it is gratifying 
see that jn America and ip many European 
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change of policy, so far, at least, as the Transvaal 
U concerned, though it is not safe to build too 
firmly upon a foundation of so questionable a 
strength ‘The real hope is much more in the direc- 
tion indicated by the Johannesburg corre«pon 
dent of the Pioneer. He looks for improvement 
in the condition of the Indian population, simul 
tanaously with the improvement of the C Jonial 
attitude towards colour-problems geneially It is 
not probible, at least in tho immediate future, that 
there will be an extension of direct racial legis- 
lation. Anti-Asiatic lane aro not so likely of 
introduction into and rapid passage through the 
Union Parliament as they were during the exist- 
«nce of the separate colonial legislatures There 
will be a much stronger check upon hasty and 
improper li^isJation of this kind, in view of the 
known proclivities of the Cape European populi 
tion and its principal exemplars And, it 
is quite likely, and, indeed probable, after the long 
and irritating struggle in the Transvaal over what 
canuot matter au iota to au unprejudiced admins 
tration, that the Union Government mil be in 
dined to take stock of the situation anew, and 
decide to secure its objectiv e, as Natal and the Cape 
have done in the plat, without mtensif>iLg racial 
antipathies or imposing, by legislative enactment, 
deep humiliation upon a sensitive and vociferous 
t"sipte who have shown their capacity to suffer 
intently rather than abate one jot of principle 
And here, too, Natal may be expected to offer 
•Otos degree of co-operation. Many people in 
South Africa are convinced that Natal would 
never have consented to inter the Union, 
knowing how hostile the other colames are 
to the continued introduction of in featured 
Indian labourer*, without some specific guaran- 
tee that she would not be summarily 
deprived of her supplies of labour from this source 
Indeed, the report of the recent Indian Immigra 
tion Commission of the Colony almost leads us to 
ixdwve as much, if w„ may road at all between 


indentured 


the lines It seems to be assumed that 

labour will not be immediately interfered with, 
but there u, undoubtedly, a strong lurking fear 
lest supplies may be cut off in the not distant 
future, and the necessity is emphasised of the 
regular and continuous introduction of this kind 
of labour, unless Natal is required to face bank- 
ruptcy. As a consequence of the receut threat of 
tho Government of India to stop the source of 
supplies, it is highly probable that the employers 
of indentured labour in Natal will bring strong 
pressure to bear upon their fellow-colonists, on the 
ground that the latter are, by their reaction- 
ary policy, jeopardising unfairly Natal intereets, 
contrary to “ treaty obligations.” The only 
fear is lest tho Government of India may be 
satisfied with too little, and, indeed, it is a matter 
for great regret that they have been unwilling to 
deal with the problem of indentured labour on its 
met its, at least in so far as the system is applied 
to Natal 

If anything were wanted to indicate the extreme 
depth of degradation into which the indentured 
labourers are plunged, the terms of the Natal 
Immigrants’ Restriction Act are calculated to 
supply the need Special legal domicile is created 
by a provision which entitles any immigrant to 
citizenship lights after three years’ residence in the 
colony. There is, however, one significant excep- 
tion Indentured labourers are not -allowed to ' 
C ° UDt lbe ***” ° f their contract towards the 
-cqu,rement of these rights. It » properly felt 
that .ndenture carries with ,1 a stigma, that dor- 
log Us continuance, the subordinate party to 
the unfair contract may jvzstljr be deprived of 
citizenship rights or all hope of acquiring them. 

M is , humiliating confession that, i„ this 

like T’ * nd i0 * democratic colony 

lik* Natal, the Indian labourer should not be 
"gwded as worthy of his hire, and that his y erv 
-^tion should disfranchise him. and p,ace him 
in the ranks of hetotry. Those, then, who, hk e 
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lie actually got up. Tlie power of the foreign in children. Many children, lio further hij*, "ore 
suggestion also, lies ultimately, in auto-suggestion; perrerse, troublesome, disobedient, destiuctlre 
the subject, in this case however, receives a foreign and untruthful. Kind measures employed are 


suggestion and then suggests the same thing to 
himself. 

As hypnotism, then, is suggestion and depends 
ultimately on auto suggestion, “ hypnotising 
against will is an impossibility ; it is a contra 
diction in itself." 

It is a widespread belief that hypnotism weak- 
ens the system of the operator as well as of the 
subject. But I have seen a piofessional hypno- 
tist cf seven years’ standing, who is ns hale and 
hearty as any one would like to see There is 
nothing in it to cause weakness. To quote Rev. 
Schlathoelter • "Hypnotic sleep had no moie bad 
effects on mind and body than natural sleep. A 
person who sleeps too much will become stupid 
and lose more or less energy. Such happens also 
to one, who is hypnotised too often or for too 
long a time like persons wlio work for stage hyp. 
notists and allow themselves to lie lijpnotiscd foi 
days and weeks. But these bad effects can be 
luggested away. Hypnotism produces no bad 
affects on the practitioner, On the contrary, it 
has what some call a reflex action If the hyp. 
notizer suggests away pain, he will be benefited 
himself, if he has any pain. This reflex action is 
an auto-suggestion.” 


The secret of hypnotism j. to be able to pi 
proper suggestion tactfully. There is . gr , 
future before this science .especially i n the 
detriments where moral tone need bo st„„., 
ened suoh ss training of children, trrat„,„t 
criminals. «»„„ „„ „ , Mj ^ 

of bee, eonv.y to tb, child . suggestion 
that effect, A child is eminently „«c,p„ U , 
suggestion and it has en immediate effect „„ 
mind. Dr. To, bra Window, lU , E„ c li, h 
ity on mental disease., 

t,on ashen used propel,, h „ , ho powet « 
loth the intellectual „ „ lhs ^ 


ineffectual ; corporal punishment is of no avail 
all moral influence has failed ; all disci- 
pline and treatment Inve likewise been wasted. 
The question is what is to bo done for such a 
child? Are ue to give up nil hopes of impiovement 
andcure? Are wo to let tlio child develop, as it 
sutely will, into either n ciimin&l ora lunatic? 
Cannot science suggest a"} thing to prevent this 
dreadful contingency ? My icply is, try hypnotic 
suggestion ; and in many cases according to my 
practical experience the best results will ensue- 
In the majoiity of children so eflVcted, proper 
hypnotic suggestion if pt-rsevered in confidently, 
is sure, sooner or later, to show its remedi il agency 
ard to awaken intellectual perception ; give an 
increased power of mental alertness; impiote the 
memory and substitute self-relimco for fear and 


that tlte hypnotist tabes the help of es il spirits, 
need not, I think, be seriously c insulated. But 
there is another import int objection, urged and 
believed to be true by many, that hypnotism can 
be used far immoral purposes, ns the snhj-ct is 
under the complete conti ol of the by pi.otist. 
Even if it were true, should we bo justified in 
condemning it ? There is scaicely one good thing 
which cannot nr is not made bad use of. Is net 

the press, which has gi ven the mist powerful 
impulse to the spread of knowledge, mLsusidby 
many ? Still we don’t condemn it. But really 
speaking, it is not true that a person under hyp- 
nosis loses his will. The operator only makes 
suggestions ; the subject has complete freedom 
of will and action and if he accepts immoral 
suggestions he is as much guilty as the person who 
w misled by reading filthy literature. The 
American Government docs not admit and 
"Shay the plea of being under hypnosis. [The 
English courts have not had yet any occasion tode- 
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THE ELEVATION QFTHE DEPRESSED CUSSES 

By TI1E HON, MR T. V. SfeSHAOIRI AIYAR 


T is impossible to conceal from ourselves the 
U fact that our society w in a state of diainte 
j gtation. The old moonngs have been rut 
off Are w« sailing into a new haven ? Or, 
are we drifting along aimlessly towards wreck i l 
incline to the view that there is jet life foi the 
race. History shows that in this country what 
were feared to be disasteis have turned out to be 
blessings in disguise. Out of apparent revolutions 
have come lasting reforms Prior to the advent 
of Lord Buddha, society was piactically crumbling 
to pieces He came to stay the hand of destruc- 
tion and to arrest its decay For centuries, his 
ideals inspired the nation and although we are 
not Buddhists in name, he would he a blind man 
who fails to trace in our institutions, in our habits 
and in our domestic life, the permanent influence 
of Gautama's teachings. Buddha's followers, by 
their teal to supplant the old faith and by their 
failure to invigorate the new, created a revulsion 
of feeling in favour of orthodoxy Bsghavan 
Sankara came He found that Buddhism was 
not the panacea for the ills of society which its 
founder intended it to be, but had gatbcied to 
itself objectionable practices and had engendered 
hatred between classes where love was meant 
Sankara also found that orthodox Hinduism had 
lost its hold upon thinking men because under tho 
cloak of religion objectionable practices were toler- 
ated and inhuman (literally) sacrifices were in 
dulged in and because of the travesty to which 
the simple teachings of the Vedas and Ujwmdiads 
were subjected What he found was social atrophy 
of » serious character. His ad vent coincided with 
* need for a strong hand to set otir society in 
<*rder, to uproot tho poisonous outgrowths »nd to 
invigorate and luxuriate tho true plant. He set 
himself to the task of cleansing the old faith of its 


im pun ties and of establishing a philosophy of logic 
and of reason. His success is now vouched for 
not only in the land of his birth but also in 
Europe and in America His work appealed to 
the intellect Did it touch the heart ? His pas- 
sionate outpourings to Lakshminarasimha and to 
Sri Krishna, and his beautiful lyrics in praise of 
Su Mahadeva and His consort are regarded us bis 
personal faith and not as pai t of his philosophy. 
His philosophy — one cannot help saying it — how- 
evei much it cipti voted tho intellect, failed to 
enslave the heart To him succeeded Sri Rama- 
nuja whose religion was one of love, whose philo- 
sophy was that of absolute surrender to the 
Supreme His teachings are a fitting complement 
to the severely intellectual philosophy of Sankara. 
Thus wo see that whenever signs oF senility -or 
decay exhibited themselves in the social and 
religious environments of this country, in the 
words of Sri Krishna, lie has been creating 
himself to bung about the reconstruction of so- 
ciety May w e not hope that what apparently 
strikes the on looker as a rapid process of dissolu- 
tion in our society, may have elements of re- 
building m it ? At any rate it behoves us all who 
love this land to see that each of us in his turn 
does something to help the mothe.Iand to re- 
establish her position in the scale of nations. 

With a view to the realisation of this object our 
attention should be directed towards remedying 
Botneof the ev.Is which th.eaten to sap our national 
life and v lg0U r Successive political dominations 
a\e left rents in our social outfit which have not 

been mended There are , 

a Here are some unquestionable 
pi. 5 ». .i, M, „ a ri , 

"™™ ... w™ to d , ,, ,, 

'‘" l — d» w. .tori ' 

*M. A„ An m 

" E P'°r>* <" ■l.k. th. slumber .ml 
I do not tol.ttl. th. effort. 

They ,ro doing l,ri.bl. work Thom* 

™. feci that ,h, mm<li „ . 
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can be taught to rt.ul m ten simple le-'sms ot half . 
an hour each any book. With ronnnic letters 
the Bitne printing office may print in nny verna- 
cular, Only fifty-three types are used for all. 
With rominic letters the study of Sanskrit would 
bo aided because the letters would be easy to 
Europeans and Indians and books chenpei. 
Already Pali is printed in roman loiters. Die 
tionaries use roman letters. English students 
use them for English. They could optional use 
them for any vernacular. 

I cannot conceive of a greatei blessing coming 
to India than the optional adoption of some well- 
devised code of roman letters .for Indian langu- 
ages. Were this done then in the words of the 
Mikado of Japan : “ In ten years it may bo hoped 
there would not be a village with an ignornat 
household nor a family with an illiterate member.” 

I do entreat Indian friends to careEully consider 
the tremendous possibilities to commerce, to 
education, to national unity, to progress of every 
kind which would follow from the adoption of 
such simple letters as those of the romamc echeme. 


TEACHIHG IN INDIAN ART SCHOOLS * 

BY 

Mr. W. 8. II AD AWAY. 
(Superintendent, School of Arlt, Madras.) 

H NDIA is fortunate in some respects in regard 
to its Art Schools. There me, to begm 
with, not too many of them, tl ey can com 
mand the services of the best native talent and 
they are supported by Government. One other 
•Was. I. u», „( , 0 „-„ lng pr „ eli 

impossible elsewhere can be c,r,i„d „„ he „ J 
I believe, a successful manner. 

For purposes of comparison, the woiking, 0 f Art 
Schools in other countries be l„i,« y mrpW 
f.' sod them fruits pointed rat. 1 „ W e.t„„ coo„. 
tims^th ere ire three type, o f ,r|, 00 i.. The pointing 
• rrrpmd for the Mo.tri,7S^~^— 


school, in which painting and drawing (and perhaps 
modelling), aro taught with the view to producing 
picture painters or sculptors ; the “ Arts and 
Crafts” Schools, in which every variety of artistic 
work, such as wood cat ving, ornamental metal- 
work, embroidery, enamelling, illuminating, 
designing and many other arts aro taught ; and 
the evening schools, in which both arts and 
crafts and drawing and painting are taught. 

The first of these three,' the drawing and paint- 
ing schools are conducted in such n way that 
whatever the student learns is almost always from 
his own observation and comparison of his own 
work with that of other students more or less 
advanced. 

Gf “ teaching,” ns it is generally understood, 
that is, tho pointing out of -Faults and 
shewing tho way to avoid them in future 
work, there is hardly any ; the teachers, 
who are experienced artists, visit the school- 
rooms perhaps twice a week for an hour or two, 
and criticise the student’s work. Only those who 
show promise cr extraordinary talent come in for 
a decent share of the teacher’s attention, and th e 
struggler, or the one who by nature develops 
slowly, generally suffeis much for want of encour- 
agement. In schools of this sort, the students 
are supposed to work for seven or eight hours 
a day for a period of from four to seven jears. . 

There is generally no instruction whatever, 
in the actual painting or composing of pictares, 
but the whole work of the school is concentrated . 
on learning to draw and paint. The beginner 
works from the “ antique," that is, from plaster 
casts of Greek or Roman statues, and then from 
live models, fhst in drawing only and later in 
painting. 

Any “ art” there may be in tho pupil, is more 
often than not stifled, except in exceptional ca'ses> 
*nd these schools have the desired effect of mak- 
ing only the fittest, survive. 

During holidays, the students generally woik. 
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Foreign Mission* is waking up the educated 
classes of India. It bas made them realise that 
they would be losing ground if they neglect to 
raise these depiessed classes. They are also 
compelled to note that economic and labour 
disturbances are following upon t be wake of the 
philanthropic effoits of non-Indian agencies to 
elevate this strata of society and that the work 
shoutd he taken up by them if the amelioiation 
is not to be marred by class hatred Ab soon as 
a low caste man becomes a convert, the village 
has to face a new situation Land disputes 
arise, criminal proceedings are tiken and the 
village autonomy is torn asunder This is r o 
fanciful picture I can Cite specific instances of 
what I have stated. The feeling of unity dis- 
appears and you have in the village and else 
where a spirit of antagonism snd of unhealthy 
nvalr). Comparing the figures of the last three 
censuses, for the Madras Presidency, I fand that, 
whereas in 1881 out of every 10,000 peoplo there 
were 9,143 Hindus, 620 Mahomedans and 228 
Christians ; in the year 1891, the census showed 
8,983 Hindus, 630 Mnhomedsns and 244 Chris- 
tians for every 10,000 ; in 1901, the figures were 
8,916 Hindus, 642 Mahomedans and 269 Cbus 
tians. These figures speak for themselvea l feel 
no doubt that when the figures of the next 
cwinie aie announced, it will be found that the 
Christian and Mnhomcdan population wilt have 
considerably increased while the Hindu popu- 
lation will have decreased proportionately. I have 
We left out of account the Eurasians in most 
of whom there is as much of Hindu tlood as of 
European. I am not sorry that Hindus are leav 
>"g their tradition'll faith in consequer ce of the 
endeavours of Missionaries to raise these de 
pressed classes 1 am nit afraid that the great 
religion of this land will thereby lose its hold 
Upon it* children. I am only sorry for the dis- 
union end social disintegration which tkta in- 
volves. 


Is it not time that we take stock of our in- 
fluence and of the forces at work around u«, nnd 
adopt a different attitude, if not in the name of 
humanity, at least in self-interest? One would 
have thought that contact with other civili- 
sations and the p -ogress of democratic principles 
all over the woi Id would have opened the eyes 
of educated Indians to the fiecessity of recast 
ing their social code The days of vested rights 
are gore No one has any right to the respect 
of his fellow men nnd to the h.va of his neigh- 
bours, who bai.es his claim on birth or parent- 
age We have failed to realise this The 
Brahmin, no doubt, is moat to blame for this 
want of foresight, but 1 am convinced that the 
classes next below him in the social scale are 
no less guilty They are not hampered by the 
same countervailing influences as the Brahmin 
is. They are not subject to the same rigid 
observance of ceremonials which the Brahmin 
observes and which prevents him from moving 
more freely with the low class man. Probably, 
it is just and right that the initiative should 
come from the Brahmin But the responsibility 
for the fa, lure to grasp the strength of the 
forces at work round them is as much on the" 
other classes as on the Brahmin They should 
net fail to recognise that their short-sighted 
att.tude w,ll soon annihilate them, if betimes 
they do not devise means to check the deple- 
tion of the Hindu Society by its adherents foi- 
sakmg the faith of their ancestors. 

Let us see whether there is any reason Tor 

ti.. k , g ,„ rtluMl 
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So much for Western method a>ul schools. 

The needs of India varies, however; it is not 
the same ns the West, and it differs much in 
different parts. 

‘A method of conducting an Art School in 
Bombay or Lahore or' Calcutta may be quite 
the best possible in tho«e centres, but quite 
unsuitable to Madras. 

I cannot apeak with authority on the need* of 
any of the other centres, so my remarks must 
be taken as applicable only to my own put of 
the country, that is, Madras. 

Some jears ago, in London, theie was an 
“ Art Teacher’s Conference." Many well known 
teachers read papers on their own various sub 
jects and among them was onebj a well known 
modern jeweller who was the first, to try know- 
ledge, to suggest in the West, that an Art School 
should be conducted on a 11 workshop principle” 
The thing is so simple that the first idea which 
occurs to one, is why it had not been put forward 
before, and 1 was both delighted and surprised 
to find that this “ workshop principle ” was in 
vogue in the Madris School, when I took 
charge two years ago. 

When the idea was broached in London, it 
was ridiculed by many inexperienced person! too 
conservative to profit by new ideas, but the 
only reasonable criticism then was that it was 
not practicable in London Schools. 

To explain more fully what is understood by 
this “woikshop principle”— it means that the 
students work together under a practical work- 
man toAo also icorii at liiaart with them. The 
student, therefore, continually sees befoie h.m 


i man who has “arrived 


t skilled workman 


«. fins d„ s . „ Wl , r tWh 
«..? not .1 one hop. emel.t,, u „ y „„ * 
taut bomg mud, with th, „,j, tl „ 

U taw., pity th.t Sdioofc .. 


better method o! teeching u. to my mind^poaeible. 


The one obvious drawback to such a system is 
that the workman though he may bo as skilful 
as can be got may still not be a man of good 
artistic taste or judgment. He may be par« 
ticuhrly keen on doing some sort of work which 
will display his technical ability to the utmost 
but which dues not produce a work of art. It 
is here, in the direction of the work to be done, 
that the head ol the institution is of most 
artistic use. He should be not only conversant 
with many crafts, but a master of one at least 
and a man of catholic and wide interests and 
Bjmpathies and fine aitistio taste and percep- 
tion 

This woikshop principle of which I -write is 
in reality very old, though schools of art are 
comparatively modern institutions. 

The artists of olden times knew of no “ school ” 
except the mastei’s studio or workshop and 
theio they Reived their apprenticeship and were 
gndually initiated into the various methods and 
usages of the particular craft ; whether painting, 
or carving or what not, carefully and slowly. 
The modern school which seeks to partly replace 
thi9 old system of apprenticeship can do so 
only by intensifying the old methods, and if the 
student i s turned out ‘ finished ’ in a less time 
than formerly, be may still be quite a good, 
workman, lacking only j„ the Hrger e3cper jence 
wlmh the older method gave him. 

Indeed, in a well-conducted school, be might 
readily be even more experienced in some ways, 
especially theoretically and in the matter of 

esign than had lie served his time as an apprerv 


The school would not l JO k upon him as.* 
newcomer who must in £ome Wftjr pay for , l5s 
instruction by making himself useful at odd jobs' 
and the tedious but necessary process which might 
as well be done by unskilled labour. 

So far as the actual conduct of a School of 
r goes, local circumstances will *affe t the 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS OH SOCHI STUDY 
FOB STUDENT CROUPS. 

BY REV. D. J. FLEMING. 

(Forman College, Lahore.') 

QUIPMENT for intelligent and efficientcom- 
(77^ mumfy of life is one of the highest aims of 
education. We believe that a direction 
could be given to some of the thought and activity 
of the student outside the class room that would 
help effectively toward this end In most colleges 
tbereere groups of students voluntarily organized 
for self improvement or connected with the 
w gukr ** Literary Societies ”, which would find 
* helpful and stimulative variation from their 
ordinary programs by concentrating for a time 
0n Borne line of social study. Constant sugges- 
tion and guidance will be needed from the Pro- 
fessor or Tutor connected with the student group, 
hut where the subjects chosen are within tho 
wnge of the students, few forms of eitra- 
curriculum activity more repay a teacher’s caro 
Or a student s time than this opening of one's 
eyes to one’s social privileges, duties and respon 
*> ihtiea. These outlines imply also, besides the 
*a. S t« n ce given to students by teacher., the 
ready co operation of many others in placing at 
he disposal of the students the informal, gn they 
But it would be hard to find a more 
* ’ oleaome and natural way than this for ind, 
ual students to come into personal contact 
*«h men who are actually do.ng the world’s 

Any very permanent interest in social help- 
less must be based on a knowledge of the 
*c and the ability to get more facts. If the 
u eats of a Society eoul ! once catch the mint 
research , of hunting out and bringing to 
l,!U * etu * 1 conditions, one of ,h, „« „£rt- 
52 


ant steps in the scientific approach to a solu- 
tion of social problems would have been made* 
To give, even young students, some introduc- 
tion Into the methods and means of securing 
data would be education of a very real natuie.' 
If the young men of any country are to grapple 
with the real causes of misery and overcome them 
they must begin with a patient study of facts. 
Most of the subjects suggested below can in no 
way be prepared by the mere paraphrase of some 
book or magazine article. The students will have 
to learn how to use Blue Books, Reports, per- 
sonal interviews and original investigation. Such 
study is toilsome, but the more earnestly It i s 
approached, the more fascinating it becomes. Stu- 
dents the world over take delight in find.ng things 
out for themselves 

Nor are small beginnings to be despised. In 
just these little Societies is it possible for a stu- 
dent to make, under the guidance cf some sym- 
pathetic Professor or Tutor, that start in the 
mastery of seme department of service or reform 
that will make him a leader ,n after years. A 
permanent interest in temperance, or publm hbrar-’ 
or the depressed classes may start from facts 
brought out in these student groups. 

Th, unportx.c. „| first- h.nd t„ owleJg0 „ d 
P.non.1 experience «,« b . „,r.,„, d j. 

-ho b„. been „ liou> , mt lnow t ; w 

■noth consideration .„d th»„ gb , h „, ^ 

I"! -'P=*.b. rendered -itfion, 
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Ornamental drawing ran best if Uuglit to 
young student* by copying and *J*|'tirg pool 
specimens of old work. To put » student in front 
of a natural object, such *» a plant, and csprot 
him to evolve a design, that if, something ronven- 
tional, from that, without previous knowledge of 
ornamental forma, fa to court failure. 

There ia hanily any natural form worth untig 
in ornamental work which has not been already 
used in the beet possible way, ami to familiar 
Lsa the students with the beet ornamental forma 
ia giving them something of real value Parti 
cularly able designers may find it possible to do 
something new, but only after acquinngnn inti- 
mate knowledge of old work. 

Ornamental drawing is generally taught to the 
beet advantage by copjing from flat examples, and 
a facility in the building up of conventional foliage 
peculiar to Indian work, takes the place here, of 
the well known acanthus leal ornament of the 
West. It is the backbone, the foundation of all 
ornament and whether it nearly represents actual 
leafage in nature or not it is still the great essen- 
tial in designing. Other well known units or 
design, the mango, the peepul leaf, the lotus, 
and the host of grotesque and animal forms com- 
monly found in old work should bo thoroughly 
well taught to the student. 

Improvement may be made by references to 
nature and by becoming familiar with certain 
well defined natural characteristics, such as rea- 
sonable anatomical structure and simple and 
possible growth. Even a grotesque form should 
look as though it might be possible and joints 
and legs should not be so far from nature aa to 
be ridiculous. 

I do not wish to dwell here on the other phsse 
of drawing, that is, by the Western method from 
natural objects. It ia essential, if drawing and 
painting by Western methods is to be practised 
that a knowledge of rendering objects as they 
appear to the eye he gained. This is a matter 


cf cl chMirstion, of U-achii'g the pupil to w* 
accumt»ly, more than an) thing el ro. 

There an* some troublesome point* which are 
often put to me for explanation. One of the most 
frequent quretijns la : " What is meant hy 
* Indian Art.’" To the European the term 
simply means works of art produced in some 
part of India, and although they may vary and 
be ai diverse as the T«j Mahal and the tctrpls 
at llamre* stum, there i* still a quality about 
them which the foreigner associates with this 
wonderful collection of countries and which to 
him i* aa distinctly “ Indian ” a*, say, Russian 
and Spanish work ia “ European" to an Eastern 
perron. 

Another difficulty which often occurs is the 
modem separation of M Decorative" or Orna- 
mental’' from “Fine Art.’’ 

Fine art ia generally understood to mean either 
picture*, or work* of sculpture complete io them- 
selves and not of necescity forming » part of 
any ornamental scheme. 

This is a quite modern distinction, for many 
works of art other than separate pictures or 
statuary could as well he classified as “Fine Art" 
from their superlative beauty and skill of work- 
manship. 

I have not touched on the many drawbacks which 
influence ait teaching hero, such as examinations, 
and the great amount of office work expected of the 
beads of schools, which often leaves little time 
for actual teaching or artistic direction, but 
there are so many compensations thst even these 
unusual considerations are not so serious as might 
bo. The Indian student is about the best material 
available for teaching, very receptive minds and 
great skill of hand are common characteristics, 
and the only very serious difficulties winch con- 
front the teacher is the lack of initiative and 
and the general feeling that to-morrow is just as 
good a day as to-day. 
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be to discover to each member of the Society how 
he might found or assist such a school. 

Ill, PHILANTHROPIC AGENCIES. 

Make & list of the Poor Houses, Strangers' Homes, 
Orphanages, Hospitals, etc., in your city Arrange 
with the Superintendent or Secretary of each 
Institution for your Society to visit it under the 
escort of some Professor. Assign a student to each 
Institution, who shall describe the visit, reporting 
in more detail on its origin, history equipment, 
management, support, usefulness, etc Describe 
and seek an adequate answer to the statement- 
“To maintain the infirm and the children of the 
poor is to make for the survival of the weakest.” 
What are the various ways in which cities have 
attempted to deal with the problem of the vagrant 
classes ? Aim to bring out clearly how the institu- 
tion got its first start, the ways in which students 
can help the institution, brighten the lives of those 
whose home i9 in them, or encourage those who 
should be in them to enter. 

Modem Conception of Chanty This subject 
would have to be broken up and such sub-topics as 
the following assigned, so that the Society could 
have a whole meeting or a series of meetings on 
this general subject : — What is ill-informed, mis- 
directed charity? The possible injury to the 
individual and to the community of indiscriminate 
charity. The object of true chanty — individual 
relief; or eelf-respect, character, independence. 
The effect on the recipient of the acceptance of 
material things without true sympathy. Personal 
•ervice cernu mere almsgiving, as the highest form 
of chanty. Raise the problem implied in the fact 
that if we do not give money in nine cases out of 
ten we do not give anything. The following 
might serve as questions for debate : — “ Resolved 
that the giving of money to a man in distress 


generally does more harm than good.” “ An orga- 
nised system of relief is the only solution for the 
problem of distress due to poverty and misfor- 
tune . These are hard subjects for Indian stu- 


dents; they would have to draw upon libraries 
and magazines to get material ; and they will 
have to be helped to find what they need. Empha- 
size how the real efficiency of this philanthropic 
work depends on the character of those who carry 
it out. 


The Daily Income of Beggar i By this is meant 
an investigation of the average daily income of 
the lame, diseased and blind beggars which lie 
along our roadways. The inquiry would require 
a good deal of ingenuity to secure reliable infor- 
mation ; it would also require sympathy, patience 
and a good deal of time ; but there is many a 
bright student who could do it If done well the 
material would be of general interest and could 
bo published 


Under this head wculd come such general sub- 
jects of study as Temperance. 

Get one member to secure from the Govern- 
ment Blue Books the statistics for drink as far 
back as records can be had, and have him organize 
these either in the form of a curve on a square 
paper, or in a diagram so aa to show at 
once to the eye the way the power of drink 
over the people is increasing. Have a senes 
of papers based on personal inquiry as to bow 
the drink traffic is earned on in your town 
or village. How many shops? Wbat do the 
people drink ? What classes drink ? Secure a 
map of your town and have some member locate 
on the map by means of a little red piece of 
paper each hquor shop, so that at a glance the 
eye can see how many and where they are. Get 
reports based on personal observation of the phy- 
sical, moral, spintual, economic ruin which drink 

causes. Eyes have to be opened to this evil and 

r" 1 ,o i *” ■ *«• i-w,. 
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(A portion ot the oath to be taken by those who 
direct or teach in Elementary achooU ) Yon swear to 
educate the children In an etbieo-rchgioui manner, 
to dertlop their mental power*, to furnish theta with 
the knowledge and aptitude necessary (or life, to lay 
the foundations (or the training of good men and 
citizen* ; to act conscientiously and impartially m 
judging the work of the scholars , and never, (or any 
reason, to bo turned aside from performing the above 
dutiet. 

For tbo sake ot the instruction and tho arhool attend- 
ance, and especially (or educational reasons, teachers 
are bound to keep assiduously in touch with the pan nts 
of the scholars, With tho permission of tho District 
Bchool Authority, and for the purpose of discussing 
appropriate questions, Farenta' Evenings esn bo ar- 
ranged for. 

The teacher should only soek to gam influence over 
the *cholar* by making them feel that ho hi* an un- 
exceptionable purpose. 


In devoting himself with solicitude to form in bl* pu- 
pil* the habit of good conduct the teacher must r.ever 
lo»e eight of tbo fact that he must be most circumspect, 
and that he is required by law to be most careful to rea- 
ped the philosophical nnd religious conviction* of the 
parents whose children are committed to his care. 

In the Norn.nl School tho folding thought with 
regard tc* moral education naturally repeat* it- 
self , hut in an expanded form : 

The Norma) school i* charged particularly with the 
training of toachrrs for the children of the masse*. _ It 
is specially its function to show by constant practical 
example, combined with profound moral principles, how 
to give to instruction its fullest Talue and to education 
its greatest influence. 

It is it* function to demonstrate haw successfully — 
by practice as well as by precept— to develop the body, 
fill the mind with right ideas, ennoble tho feelings, and 
exercise a decisive influence on character and conduct. 


BELGIUM. 

Indirect moral instruction is compulsory in all 
Btete schools, and direct moral instruction is com- 
pulsory in the Normal Colleges for students who 
ask to bo exempted from denominational instruc- 
tion. Since 1805, Religion and Morals is a com- 
puleory subject in all Primary schools for those 
children whose parents do not apply for exemp- 
tion. Tbo law is emphatic .os to the .importance 
of Moral Instruction : 


The teacher will pay equal attention to theedu- 
eation aato the mere Instruction of tho children confld. 
•d to bis care. lie will neglect no occasion to in- 
dicate moral precepts, to inspire the children with 
the senUment of duty and patriotism, respect for 
national institutions, and love of constitutional libcr- 
tle«. He carefully abstains io his teaching from any 
parents S nt M,ra of 0,6 religious belief of the children 1 . 

The teacher is not authorised to give any course «r 
direct moral teaching j the law requires ' that the 
regular teaching ot moral principles shall be based on 
religious sanctions and ahsll not be separated frnm 
the rehgioua teaching with which it u, property ap^k. 
e&M V bUt ,l ra ' M not , *• that the teacher 

u- “ n,D }? restca in the development of hm 
pupil* 1 morals. On the contrary, it ,, hw dut* to 
work for this with persistent zeal • 
utilise the numerous occasions presented by 

« .Th«ua™i,gi5 n p 

gsaa , saK3fMrgvS 

saaacrjsSii&-?S3 


It is its function to utilise tho lessons, the physical 
exercises, the discipline, for the beneflt of the health. In- 
tellect, and moral nature of the young people confldrd 
to its caro in order that they may in turn properly edu* 
cato the children. 

By devoting itself to this Work, and to tho details of 
its task of realising this hsppy alliance between the 
heart and the mind, which is the perfect state, it will 
foster a passion for the good and a true perception of 
what constitute* ib 

It will consider one of it* most imperative dutie* to 
bo the making of a good citizen, a mao filled with tho 
most religious respect for the institutions which secure 
the peace and prosperity of the country, an educator, 
devoted heart and soul to his country by a sincere 
gratitude, by a wise mind, and the most sacred laws of 
morality. 

The Syllabus embraces ; Ditties towards God ; 
towards oneself ; towards the family ; towards 
mankind; civic duties; treatment of animals and 
good manners. 


“*inan isl.es. 

Since 1006, direct, systematic, graduated moral 
instruction is recommended in the Code. The 
following appe nr8 „„de r the heading of “The 
Curriculum, Syllabus and Time-table 

evc^r!^! tr , UcU0 \* ,H J uld form •" important part of 
fjr ,* eh . 0 , 01 curriculum. Such instruction 
niO n t o« r{ i )be . inc, . denU1 - occasional, and given a* 
‘ Lri8ea in the ordinary routine of les- 

* ? f , U ,"’h’’ tni 'ticn 1 whether given br the 
2t ,c ‘ W lD <0 or in (ii) above, should to otl 
minVtoSt **, ooorago ; trulhtulrtesa ; cfeanliae*. of 
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weaker; humanity to animals , t^pSno*. 
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India? How many people are likely to die in 
your province during the next twelve months ? 

What is tbeir proportion to those who recover ? 

Attempt to estimate the wretchedness this stands 
for, and to capitalize the lose in every way Show 
some bright student how to draw a curve of 
mortality for his city or district from the repot ts 
that appear daily in the paper, or from the record 
of the officers in charge of the vital statistics of 
the place Such an officer will in general be glad 
help and will place statistics at the disposal of a 
student if he understands the motive. There are 
few subjects eo significant for consideration as the 
death-rate, and it is a facsmaticg study to develop 
sympathy for otbeie. 

Cruelly t 0 Animah The following assign- 
ments might he made . — A copy of the Iaw on 
Cruelty to Animals ; is this law local, provincial, 
or for all India; what is the exact pro- 
cure to secure a conviction , how many cases are 
sported a year; has your city a Society for the 
Prevention of Crnelty to Animala , should stu- 
dents report cases ; eend for the reports of the 
Bombay and Calcutta Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and have them reviewed , 

* study of cruelty to animals in your own 
eit 7» — over-leading, under-feeding, treatment of 
milch cows ; a description of m visit to places where 
milch cows are kept, looking out for its sani 
tatioo, ventilation and amount of green food 
given. Have animals any rights? Here distin- 
guieh between domestic, wild, useful, ferocious 
and noxious arinials and state your grounds for 
that claim Stele auy special claims jou think 
that domestic animals have on man for kindly 
treatment. State what you mean by the words 
Cruelty to Animals State the difference 
between taking the lives of animals and cruelly 
I * treating them. State reasons why we should 
ry to make animals happy, and show in what 
*ay this would tend to our happiness and the 
.. . * t | on of a good character. State what auais 
ents may do to prevent cruelty to animals. ship. 


V. as INVESTIGATION OF THE rOXCES OF 
MORAL CF-LIFT OF MI CtTT. 

Through conversation with Professors end 
mature friends in the city, make 4 list of the 
various forces that are working toward the op lift 
of your city, such as books, libraries, schools, 
temperance societies, samajes, etc, endeavouring 
to describe and gusge the contribution of each. 
This will require much reflection and assistance 
from the wisest friends the student can command. 

VI CONTINUOUS ASSIGNMENTS. 

The follow. ng plan, differing from that of the 
individual assignment^ wakens interest and is cap- 
able of developing a serial poi nt of view. G eneral 
and local newspapers and magazines, whether reli- 
gious or secular, may bo aaa.gned by name, one to 
eacn member of the Society, to be looked over and 
reported on from the social standpoint. They 
would soon learn with guidance the kind of brief 
resume desired, mentioning anything along eub- 
jecte similar to those already mentioned iu this 
article 

0 '” th m '" W “fix tx mad. responsible f„ 
" qu " to * knowledge upon „„ subject „ r dt6nite 
I-rt of . subject from tba current literature He 
thru, termer. . kind „f , b< ^ 

thra subject, such „ I.mper.nee, Work f„r th. 
Depressed Cl.s.es, K.ght Schools, Charity, etc' - 

In th. background uf ,]f ,„ h „ tjj 

hern suggested ahould b , , bl tbo „ gbt ^ 
la u cell toserric. . lwiJ , mjto „ Iu 

Into . mere th.uretie knurled-, and „, Je „ ic 
lute rest Dance lh. motive , bonld ^ 
Cljar-study a 8 a means and not an end 

saaa 
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(p) That tho teaching should be imparted in such a 
■way as not to affect the social and religious feelings, 
ideas, and prejudices of tho students generally 
(ft) That attempts should be made by the teachers to 
ascertain, as far aa feasible, the conduct of tho boys, not 
only atschool, bat at homo and abroad, and necessary 
arrangements not only made, but strictly observed, for 
the punishment of the boys considered wicked by any 
authority connected with tho school. 

({) That sufficient encouragement should be given, 
not to the students only, but to the teachers also, for the 
promotion or advancement of sound and practical moral 
training. 

(j) That guardians of the respective boys should 
also bo particularly careful to inform the toacheri of the 
behaviour of the boys at home, and also to let them 
know what steps the guardianB are taking for the prac- 
tical moral training of their boys, without which our life 
may be a complete failure. 

(ft) That no pains should be spared to make tho 
surroundings of all schools and colleges throughout 
India, either new or old, either aided or unaided by 
Government, moral and respectable m character 

(0 That every attempt should be made by the school 
and college authorities to increase, as far as circum- 
stances permit, the number of hostels attached to those 
institutions, and proper notice taken of tho students 
living in them. 

(m) That the desirability be considered of having, 
from time to time, social gatherings in educational insti- 
tutions, to which leading official and non-official men of 
the place should be invited, to that boys may be brought 
into a healthy contact with the leaders or society and ' 
come under the wholesomo influence of esteemed charac- 
ters 

. That violation of, or disobedience to, rules (a) 
to (ft) Bbould subject the institutions to any punishment 
which tho Education Department may, after reference 
to and concurrence with their Proprietors, Secretaries, 
Superintendents, and Headmasters, deem fit, under the 
special circumstances, to impose. 

The memori ilisU received this response. 

nh«!^ «!! (, , c . s . ,rB , e, P rc8 »^ by tho memorialists to em- 
phasiso the ethical side of tho instruction imparted ,n 
n b fV B C ^ 0 iL*"t C |°i ege * ° rlh “ C0Untl 7 tho Government 
* *" , T m P a »'ty. and they welcome the 
evidence which the memorial affords of the increasing 
recognition of the moral factor in Indian .j,,.,. ^ 

Tho Government of India are e^^llvmcS of Z 

53 »* 8**. i. b, »„ »™. s.t.r.r, y,„~- 


Thus, in the present stage of Indian education, it 
seems to the Government of India that there are four 
principal agencies by whose active influence and aid 
morality can be best taugnt to tho rising Indian genera- 
tion In tho first and foremost place the Governor- 
General in Council would name the influcnce'of home 
life — that is to say, tho influence of parents, relatives, 
and guardians. This, indeed, is the most direct and 
potent of all agencies for good. Dut it is an agency 
independent of Government; and the Stato can neither 
call it into existence nor direct its operation. It is for 
the natives of India themselves to look to it that a pro- 
per moral atmosphere prevails in tho Indian home. 

Second in importance, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, is the influence of the teacher upon the 
pupil , and this depends in the main upon the character 
and the capability of the teacher. In this case the res- 
ponsibility of the Government which in State schools 
supplies, and in aided schools assists in supplying, the 
staff of instructors, is direct and admitted; and the Gov- 
ernment of India and local Governments have everywhere 
shown their recognition of tho fact by their unremitting 
efforts to increase the numbers, to improve the quality, 
and to provide for tho adequate training of teachers in 
all classes of schools and colleges. 

The third influenco is that resulting from the nature 
of the teaching, which is dependent upon the selection 
or suitable text-books and the determination of appro- 
priate subjects and courses of study. In this case, also, 
the Government possesses a positive responsibility, 
which it is discharging by a close and systematio revi- 
sion, both of curricula and books, from those which are 
or will be. prescribed by the Universities for use m. 
colleges down to those which are determined by the 
Educational Departments of the various provinces tor 
use in Elementary schools But Id this instance, too, 
the responsibility of the Government is not undivided. 
On the contrary, it is .hared by text-book committees, 
faculties, syndicates, and senates, upon all of which 
bodies and authorities native opinion is largely repre- 
sented, and, indeed, is frequently in the majority ; and 
if the influence for good of books aud courses of study 
fmerafm° f f , u ]! effect ' .l 1 can onl y bo by ‘ h * earnest co- 
operation of the members who represent Indian opinion, 
” Vf* , n ecea "« r Z 1 y m ore familiar with the mental cha- 
colleagues can r be nd an 8tudcnt, lhan the,r European 
’ n J he r °. ur J h piwe may be reckoned the removal of 
impediments to a healthy life and a »,i„h «„rn! tone. 


wh'ieh 7 8 healthy life and a high moral tone, 
round.r/. ! tS .l r ° v prt,T,d ‘ n B the boys with proper sur* 
words "from* *k° ho , ur8 ,pcritout 01 school, of, in Other 
common n, tb ® P 0 ,ii5 y ° l hoarding houses, hostels, and 
Qorernm^r- Th, *\ 8 * 8,D . i« * -natter in which 

ra **" t ' S-ve a lead -and in which it has taken 
grants m aT^of »ueh°h do ' ng ’ by P r0T ' dm 8 I'beral 
due control .nd t h bui ! lJln B' and by insisting on their 
obligation* tn 'Pervision But, consistently with its 
ment can snl. 0 ^? branches of instruction, the Govern- 
wd" always rom.^ ,rtake a ,P ortion of the task ; there 
and individual hborahty™^ f ° r priv4le * nt * r P r,, ° 
In this connection the Mysore Government 
issued a very recent order : 

which, especially in* rw pie,cnt system of education, 
. especially , n Government institutions, is purely 
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Let us take maiza as an example : 

The choice of the parent seed begins with the 
planting of the previous crop. The modem farmer 
chooses the most promising seeds and sow3 them 
in a separate nursery patch, very early in the 
season, so they will be certain to mature properly, 
cultivates them carefully and attempts to prevent 
miring with inferior pollen so that the breed will 
not become vitiated. In order to safeguard 
against this he goes through that part of the 
field near his nursery patch just before the 
tassels begin to appear and euta out all weak 
sickly looking stalks as well as those that 
appear to be too tall and lush (which mears 
that they would run to top and produce poor 
grains) or too short. This process of elimination 
goes a long way toward insuring that the seel 
stock he is so carefully cultivating will remain un 
sullied by any rross etrain, since all the mane 
growing about it will bo of normal growth and 
uniformly good character 

When the maize is full ripe, he picks the eara 
from the stalks in bis nursery patch, frees them 
from their husks rut* off the butts and tips, ties 
_ ten or twelve ears in a string so they will harg 
separate from one another, and suspends this 
string from wires which are supported by other 
wires hanging from the rafters in a warm, dry 
tooro. This not only permits the ears to dry 
evenly, but also protects them from the ravages 
of mice The scientific firmer never would dream 
of storing his seed maize in barrels or boxes, 
where it would dry unevenly or perhaps become 
mouldy from exposure 

When planting time approaches, the testing 
begins. Each ear is fint stalled by it«e!f, in 
Order to note the arrangement of the grains on 
, the ear, and its general appearance The kernels 
must all be large, full and well formed, the spares 
between them must be uniform and the rows mu«t 
be perfectly regular and even, or he will not coo- 
aider it for n*e as seed Next, the ears are Uid 


and a kernel is shelled from the butt, middle and 
tip of each ear, on both sides of it, making six 
samples from each separate one, which >vill be 
sufficient to make a satisfactory test of the entire 
ear. The shelled kernels are then studied care- 
fully, especially with regard to the size and healthy 
condition of the germ A nail is driven through 
the ear, as it lies, in order to prevent it from 
being displaced, and it is numbered by marking 
a figure on the floor at its top or bottom In the 
meantime the germination box lias been prepared. 
The idea ia to mark the box off into squares that 
will correspond with the cumbers of the ears. 
The style most geu"ntly used end usually recom- 
mended is about two l>y three feet in area and 
six inches deep This is filled half full of moist 
law dust, earth or s.nd, which is then well 
pressed down so as tj leave an even surface 
If saw dust is used, it is emptied into a gunny- 
sack and left standing in a tub of warm water for 
thirty minutes or longer, before it ia used, 
in order to insure its being thoroughly moistened. 
Neat, a piece of white cloth, a trifle larger than 
the box is ruled off into little square, measuring 
an inch and a half each way, and these square* 
are numbered The cloth is then placed over the 
moist saw-dust and tacked securely in place »t 
the sides and corners. The next thing that is 
done .a to place the kernels from ear number one 
in the square marked w.th that number, proceed- 
mg in like manner until .1] the grains have 
found a pliee in the box A thin cloth is then 
laid over the kernel,, and over tl,i, another cloth, 
considerably larger than the box, is kid, which, 
»n turn, is cover*.! with about two inches of 
moist saw-du-t, «nd or earth. The box is set 
in a warm place and left for five or si* days, by 
which t.m* the kernels will have germinated. At 
that tune the cloth containing tbe moist saw-dust 
“ carefully removed so to avoid displacing the 
F-ama on the square,. The thin cloth pWd 
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manners, temperance, health, evil habits, bad language, 
evil BpeaHiog, industry, economy. 

From the Report for the year 189S : “In 'Manners 
and Morals ’ our inspectors are informed too frequently 
that 'incidental Instruction is given as occasion de- 
mands. 1 Observation of the behaviour of the children, 
and examination of what they know about the topics 
named in the Programme of Studies, reveal the effects 
of this incidental woik and emphasise the value, hero 
as elsewhere, of systematic and definite instruction 
1 Manners’ ia a fine art based on imitation, and on a 
genuine respect for the rights and duties of others A 
knowledge of these rights and duties does not come by 
Instinct. It has to he taught The relations of a pupil 
to his fellows and to society are not known intuitively 
This necessary knowledge muat be taught, if moral 
action ia to hare a rational basts 

NEW SOOTH WALES 
It 19 demanded that : — 


“ Moral teaching shall permeate tho whole manage- 
ment of the school, and be embodied in the methods of 
discipline, in the treatment of the children by the tea- 
, tho * P ro P r,et,eH ’ *»* * manDerB ’ required from 
the children, and in tho example of the teacher " 

It is further required that pupils shall, during their 
first three or four years at school, bo taught -'stones 
and fables with a moral purpose ; moral attributes which 
ha at the foundation of homo and school life, such as 
truthfulness, obedience to parents, famity affection 
politeness, gentleness and control of temper ; greeting* 
at home and at school ; politeness in question and an- 
Hwcr ; personal cleanliness ; stones illustrative of moral 
attributes, such as respect for school laws, self-help 
consideration for others, unselfishness, contentment 
truthfulness in word and deed, self reliance, kindness 
and courage punctuality and promptness; courtesy and 
clearness of speech, conduct on the street care of 
property, kindness to animals; simple proverbs.” * 

We omit the particul.ra re other colonies but 
we are tempted to quote the following, mor0 
especially, aa it refers to a question of discipline 

NEW ZEALAND. 

During recent year* the public mind has ereatl. 
on the side of lenity, if not of laxity ‘‘Ruin r erT S 

u absurd to credit them “7th 7u.htm. ,1 I0 ’ ‘ nd 11 

posses. The average child is muoh m or 7 / T d “ not 
gratify his own inclination, than d, *P»*ed to 

rale of another, be It that of teach^/nJ 1 the 
ho may bo an anceJ j n °. r Pffrat Thounh 

** * n R' 1 wholly road n n V!t ?* lo ° 8 

*W» to .stigmatise as harsh and crnel the t* * " nreMo O' 
wb “ “• 


t: 


pel to right conduct, resorts to that of physical force. 
To maintain effective working discipline in a class of 
from sixty to eighty pupils of as many different tempera- 
ments is no easy matter, and wo should liko to see those 
who make light of it try their hand at it for a day or 
two. The average child has littlo lova for intellectual 
conquest, real mental discipline ia disagreeable to him ; 
ho shirks it whenever and wherever he can. 

CHINA. 

In this ancient land Primary Instruction ap- 
pears to be identical with Moral Instruction, 

No mathematics and no science, however rudimentary, 
are taught , no language aside from the native tongue. 
8uch Btray bits of history and geography as are found 
in the various text-books examined are there quite inci- 
dentally, and only because they serve to illustrate or en- 
force some point of far higher importance to the stu- 
dent This preliminary system of education is wholly 
ethical -is intended to be and is moral in its entire 
scope and application to the young. Not to communi- 
cate fenon ledge or learning, but to mould character, to 
instil right principles of action and conduct, is evident- 
ly the object of the Chinese common school. The boy 
who has completed the course taught there will, of 
necessity, be possessed of far less general information 
than the pupils in any similar Western institution, but 
he is bkely to know better how to behave and carry 
good’ The * thie “' training given is sound, pure,and 

The system of Education in China is not govern- . 
ed by Imperial decrees 

* re no l *' va or ordinances, • either national or 
whrn K r, rn L7 S th ? * ch °ol«. Any one may teach what, 
nation *hpw,f 8 hB P 0 j ,cs ’ nnd collect his own compen- 
„ ; * ndyet b y & of ultimateex- 

I®* th i 8ch Ool», but of such individual 
control? . * 7 •“bmit to them, the Oovernment 

more easflv7L 7 . 0f ?, ch ° o1 llfB nnd school work far 
elaborate deffc< ; tU11 tythan it could by the most 
lotions In *y»tcm of laws and regu- 

p.» «h p ” b,i0 “"“ ll th ““ wh, > 

T le extract given below relates to Moral 
Instruction • — 

dutywtlm^t °f Filial Duly. Filial 
instruction in the mora^n • * ni , ttl0 ,tew from which 
and I will explim Yt?,. » Principle springs. Bit down 

55SST' - 

the san,* lo * 0 f «» v* f o Fatal Duly : With 
serve their mothers ■ 7 r ,j’!7.,,. t!| e | r fathers, they should 
they serve their fat|,«.!I d «i Wlth i ^ Mm ® respect that 
Unmixed love, then will 0erTe their P rin ' , °' 

to their mothira , thc that the, n 

era, unfeigned respect the tribute tiuy 
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HUNGARY. 

There is no provision for definite Moral In- 
struction in the Elementary Schools of Hungary 
and combined religious and moral instruction. . 
without any interference or supervision on the 
part of the State. The supreme object of tho 
Hungarian School is the Moral Education of the 
children according to a new Code of Regula- 
tions issued in 1906: — 


If we cannot train our children ethically, we en. 
dangereverything, the training of the understanding 
included Moral Education is not a matter for instruc- 
tion, ami cannot be accomplished by committing rules 
to memory. We must create a moral atmosphere in 
the school ; we must refine the moral feelings , we must 
habituate the children to right action, and on the basis 
of right feeling and right habits we must deTelopthe 
childs moral insight It is tho love which the teacher 
should bear to tho children as well as his good example 
which predispose the children to respond to evervthine 
expressed with feeling in the school. Wo must, in the 
first place, emphasise the moral aspects in the teaehme 
of Hnnganan and of History. Tho ideal of moral edu- 
cation is : The creation of a sense of honour of 
pleasure in work, and of a love of Clod, country W 
and fellow-men. 

ITALY. 


Since the promulgation of the Programme e 
Itlruzwni for Elementary Schools in 1905 Moral 
and Civic Instruction has taken an impottant 
place in the curriculum. This is the Syllabus — 
Glasses land II (first and second school yearl 
Moral Education. Practical rules coneernine i 

(indirect method of teaching, that is obie?n» dUCl 
within the limits or the ordinary instruction! * It s,on ® 
III and IV (third and fourth' school yearl 
Education and Civic Instruction. Practical rnfcL nf 
r°. v-” d C, . T ‘” CO " auet O^ect and md.rect methyl 
of teaching within the limits of tho ordinary instruct 
CTass V (fifth school year) Ind.vidua? and r.? 
Duties and Rights. General survey of politie*l° 'S 
administrative bodies and Institutions lK * nd 

boys— Individual and Civic Duties and Rights , a dJ” 
titration of Justice; Practical introd„c«.« ’ " drmn * 

knowledge of the main provisions of the enm t V, Ule 

and of civil and commercial law ; Sketches ^ Uw * 
field of legislation relating to workmen i ,rOW Ui ® 
guardianship, and like matters cn ' ln,ur »“ce, 


Instruction in Individual and Civia Duties snfl T» 

Inc udmg Instruction in the knowledge and lh«\” ,Rfc . t ' 
tuUon so far as these relate to the working C ° D ' t " 
given in a similar manner for one or two tea~T\ U 
Evening and the Sunday classes for adult 


JAPAN. 

Ib. imi.n.1 orfl „„, on ElratnUtj 


Schools state* ; — 


Elementary Schools are designed to give children the 
rudiments of moral and civic education, together with 
such general knowledge and skill as are necessary for 
life, while due attention is paid to their bodily develop- 


Mornl Instruction is now a regular subject in 
Japanese schools. 

According to the most recent Education Code, 
Moral Instruction is given two hours weekly through- 
out all the standards of the Elementary Schools, one 
hour weekly throughout all the standards of tho 
Secondary Schools, one hour weekly in the upper 
standards of the Higher School; and, besides, in all 
specialised schools For children up to seven 
we employ the simplest illustrations taken from life 
around ; the stress is laid on unconsciously rousing the 
child’s moral sense . From the age of eight to twelve 
we mostly use bb illustrative matenal historical person- 
ages, not only Japanese, but Europeans and Americans 
—-as, for example, Washington, Nelson, Lincoln, 
Franklin, Socrates, Jenner, Florence Nightingale, and 


During the last two years the systematic teaching 
ol morals has been to some extent introduced ; bat the 
treatment is more practical than theoretical, more 
concrete than abstract , the virtues are emphasised in 
the following order those of the family, of social 
me, personal and civic dutieB . .In the Secondary 
Schools i the plan is as follows : The Emperor’s “ Edu- 
cation Speech,” dduered in 1SOO, is read and ex- 
panded during the first two yeai s ; in the following 
period of two^years the general virtues and duties aro 


treated of, and in the final year there follows a systa^ 
matie presentation of morality. 

Morals are inculcated in other lessons, more espe- 
cially in readers and.liistory. 

The syllabuses for the various classes of school 


are very comprehensive. In connection with the 
teaching of morality in Schools the Japanese 
Board of Education publishes books and pic- 


aehooU^T 0 " W ’ th n lhe te «hing of morality in 
thn J »P a | n e»« Board of Education publishes 


tb ! ,0 i f two^r»rr- 

< ' of MoS ?£ Ct " reB d ? B, * ,,ed to assist in the teach- 
1 ae t ssocs in Ordinary Elementary Schools. 

3 Mo»| ( rf.. Ung ? de ^ 8choo, «. Series A). 1 set 
(for children), 0rdlnl ‘ r >' Element *ry School* 

A) l vo}* 0 f ° r Cl,,ldrcn in Ungraded Schools, Series 
(for te«Tert) Je T™l, f0r ° rd,n “ r J ElcmenUry Schools 
A) C lv®l! t0(,0rte, * eher>in Ungraded Schools. Series 
(for chddron) 1 *’’^*!, for 1Iifiher Elementary Schools 
Si D, tt° (for teachers) 4voU 
the scholar. ln . namf >er, are Intended for 


the scholars who ,n ntlmf>er * Bre intended for 
taste C ° Thp -v chiefly illos- 

01 children, especially to their 
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eido this point]. I have seen a remarkable and 
convincing instance of the exercise of free will by 
the subject. Half a dozen persons were hypnotis- 
ed once before a group of ladies and gentlemen 
and were told tbat there were fleas on tbeir back. 
All except one took off instantaneously their coats 
*Dd waist coats One of them, however, only took 
off his coat and would not even unbutton his 
waistcoat. He was repeatedly told by the operator 
to take that off too, but although he was probably 
the best subject of the lot, he would not The 
hypnotist was altogether baffled and had to give it 
up. It was afterwards ascertained that there 
was a rent in the shirt ; he was all the time con- 
scious of it and knew perfectly that it would not 
appear seemly to expose it. Many moie instances 
can be cited to prove this point. A person can and 
does exert his will when anything against Ins con- 
victions is suggested to him. The state of hypnosis 
resembles more or less the lethargic state, where 
one accom mod ites oneself to the pleasuteof others 
only so far as his tense of decency or his conscience 
would allow. He is too Imy to think and reason 
but if his tense of tho right be touched he will 
twist. 

No one, however, can deny that it can oe u«ed 
for had purposes I mineral suggestion cnnbereceiv 
»d when the subject hnoself has immoral tenden- 
cies or where he thirks that he cannot resist the 
operator. 

Tha nia-t legitimate and beneficial u«» of hyp 
noti«ra is as a therapeutical agent. In 1907, at 
the annual meeting of his British Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr. J. F. Wools stated that out of 681 
cv-vs of various remits diseases treated by hyp- 
notism, 711 had made complete recovery, 84 had 
improved and j n 53 no improvement had been 
observed. D. H, ron Kraff.-Ebing. Professor of 
Psychiatry, \ teens, rays: “ It i* deeply to be dt- 
P>Ot«d that there are jet physicians of high rank, 
*h» out of ignorance or prejudice ignore the facts 
Cf suggestion, » C J thus to tbeir own ard 


innumerable patients' disadvantage, do not make 
use of a curing method of such great importance." 
"No kind of treatment of diseises," says Dr. F. J. 
Mobius, Specialist on nervous diseases and Pro- 
fessor of the University of Leipzig, " has been as 
harmless as Hypnotism. There are physicians 
who warn against hypnotism but they became 
enemies of hypnotic suggestion net by their own 
experience but by theoretical reasoning’’. 

Hypnotism is of great use to surgeons, for, by 
careful suggestion they can produce insensibility. 
Hy pnotism as an anwsthetic is by far preferable 
to chloroform and is perfectly harmless. The only 
drawback is, that a person who is suffering, can- 
not possibly very well concentrate bis mind, a 
condition which is very essential to the success 
and in any case, facilitates the working of sugges- 
tion It, however, can be used with advantage 
in conjunction with chloroform and thus one can 
avoid the bad and sometimes fatal effects of chloro- 
form 

In America, it is used in the detection of crime. 

I cannot do better than allow Di. Winslow, who 
was profession illy engaged m some criminal cases 
in New \oik, to tell his own experiences. “ The 
fiist c««e, 1 wn, engaged in, was one whiio in 
New York was causing much sensation. It was 
that of a handsome young married woman accused 
of murdering her mother by giv.ng her arsenic 
contained in some soup whilst a guest at her 
house The result of tins was the Heath or her 
mother and the inheritance of 80,000 dollars by 
her daughter Every one believed the accused 
guilty. At first, 1 found it very aifficult to get 
her unde, my control ; but ultimately obtaining 
her confidence, I managed to do so I became 
convinced that she was an innocent woman. 2 
»!». W lo U.. Government .nJ eonelo,',.,., 

feov.J ,0 ejjlt. I t„„| „v„.l „, h „ ^ 
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, XT. Middle Dhision.—lbo relation of the child 
to God, to its superiors, to its equals, to men in general, 
to the irrational world, as well as the duties of the child 
towards itself. 

C. Upper Division. — Piety. Humanity. Patriotism 
The duties of one's avocation. Family duties. Care of 
health and striving to improve oneself, 

TURKEY. 

' The ideal set before the child is the Prophet 
(Mahomed) himself : 


Every pi cnii Muslim endeavours to pattern his ac- 
tions, down to the merest details, on tlia recorded man- 
ners and methods, words and ways, of tho Prophet 
Mon do not ask what the light thing to do under such 
plwVi rCU “ 8lMM S may *» 5 they “Sk what the 
Prophet did or said The education of the 
young is strictly on a basis of imitation All the 
ways ara marked out, and just as a man himself walk! 
in those paths, so must he teach hit child to go ” 

UNITED STATES. 

The individual Slates lep.ute for th.ms.l,,, 
in matter* of education, and thus it is difficult 
to obtain a general impression ae to what ta being 
done in the United States with regard to direct 
Moral Instruction I„ general, it maj he said 
that thus is a decided interest in the subject, 
and that more or less systematic attempts are 
' being mad. in various State, and inmnny schools 
. .Thanks are due to th. English Board „r E ,|„ 
~l.on lor th. excellent and l,„g, hj Report 

Z", Mr - Ihi " u °" M - tk ’ 

. ' , ’»™ School., which appeared 

in voinmex. ol the Board’s Sp*,., R,^ „ 
Educational Subjects. Wear, indebted t0 tlli . 

The argumenUn favour of Moral I„.i .• 

(1) The supreme Important-* 

of the State (”> Th°i„ mor ‘hly f or th 0 

anlhority and Importance of the r K , PP f r ' nt deehao i a 
. decline in home tra,, , “ r ^ Urch - (3) The an- 

i. „ . C, ?’° Nation between t P noc, P*Hy b Te „ 

Intellectual advance, the l»tt« r Jral instruction and 


The following precepts will be found instruct- 
ive : — 


1. The personality of tho teacher is at the root of 
all moral education in the school. The teacher's voice, 
speech, bearing, and dress ; the teacher’s poise, self- 
control, courtesy, kindness ; the teacher's sincerity, 
ideals, and attitude towards life are inevitably reflected 
in the character of his pupils. 

2. _ Reverence is vital to morality. Whatever quick- 
ens in children the feeling of dependence on a Higher 
Powe>, whatever leads them devoutly to wonder at the 
order, beauty, or mystery of the universe, whatever 
aiouseg in them the sentiment of worship or fills them 
with admiration of true greatness, promotes reverence. 
There is no subject studied in school which, reverently 
taught, may not yield its contribution to this sentiment. 


3. Belf-rcspect, which is alsn fundamental to moral 
development, is engendered in a child when he does 

his best at tasks that are worth while and within his 
power to do well, with proper recognition by teacher 
and school-fellows of work well done? 

i. l^!^? 6 ? C0l ?J cr * to .? 8 °* a se ' f -respecting character 
s. , u , tlle "l 11 to he true to the right because it 
n pm . " h,teT ® r tha consequences, to act “ with firm- 
Thees?enZi r J g w t 88 G ? d «*"» “* to seethe right* 
U | tt V dlff fJii nc8 between principle and mere 
self-interest should be vividly brought home to each 


, n ,r,f nff» nt i the class-room and of the school— 
cC P "* n ? » Ch . ,,dren “T w 'th pride -my 

moral force. °w>, RC, ‘ 0 . 0 J ’ —i# one of the strongest of 
th r B Ce “- K ' Vhere ^ ere «“*• * Proper esprit de 
corps the problem of discipline is laVgety solved. 

memb^2hin hl1 TI,* 1 0U ]? 6»bi the Idea of social 

flshness sriZ. Th * e V’ ut .' that c o-operation and unsel- 
made trua «cfal J-ving should be 

ha it . vnnmK* * ' ? le chl,d *hould also learn that 
fimllv nfrt?!"' Jl 0t °, nIy of tha •obool, but of tho 
Stato and mi eighbourhood, of the city, and of the 
member If it '° n Wh *‘ “ "lean, to be a loyal 
clear Tha n»ftt° i 80 '’" 1 institutions should be mad# 

“ * •' h.lpt.l.v. r . °h".”"b, °'’ ra ' m ‘ 

until t)i?re hs^vJ 18 ' developed moral character 

f^a-zsas 

bvlprf t««rt. «i1 i" r 'T r *“*" "» .tesdiiy 

and resourcefulness »L. i "Ppcals to initiative 
of honour as will 2 Pme0t ° f 8Uch “ * en "® 

and some form ofm ? ® . 8rder wtboot surre.Uanec 
exercise the sense designed to quicken and 

tends to mako hL L. . POnS, x b,llt y- To trust • child 
self-govcrnment^'lf wtsetv'arinhed A „ ‘ y * lCm 
with unnecessary m«M,! T pp <1 * od not encumbered 
8. “f he found effective. 

Literature and hiato™ i* * pcciflo mor *> Talue , 

facts and principles a£«w-* > ° dj ! " concrct ® form moral 
principles showing to the child 
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from nature oat of doors and while this is 
encouraged by holiday work exhibitions at the 
beginning of the rew term, it does not form any 
part of the school-work. 

Many students who go into this sort of 
school get to be very expert at making “life 
drawings and paintings," and a fair percentage 
turn out, generally for pecuniary reasons, to be 
illustrators for the great weekly papers, or 
| magazines or fur hooka. 

Of those, who eventually are able to earn a 
decent tiving from their wuik as picture paint 
era only, there are extremely few The prune 
drawback of schools of this sort, has always 
seemed to me to be the lack of “ teaching " and 
not enough is done, as a rule, in inculcating 
into the minds of the students all the various 
things which go to the making of works of art 
I know that in expressing myself bo, 1 am at 
odds with many artists who hold the opposite 
opinion that the school should be the place where 
method and technique only are taught. 

The second type of school, the aits and crafts 
school, is, in Western countries doing a truly 
useful work. Hero the classes are in charge of 
experts in various lines, artistic book binders, 
jeweller*, carvers, silversmiths or followers of 
ether crafts, with sufficient assistants to really 
teach, mostly by example and demonstrat'OD, 
their own craft to limited numbers of pupils. 

Many students, both men and women, who 
have artistic tastes and inclinations, but Dot 
enough talent to become skilful as painters or 
*'ulptore, have, by going through these schools, 
acquired the ability to make beautiful objects in 
a beautiful way and bave gained thus for them* 
selves an excellent and congenial manner of 
making a living. 

One thing nearly always insisted upon in 
these schools, is that “design" apart by itself, 
has no meaning — to make a design or pattern, 
for any object, without a proper understanding 


of how the work is to be carried out, is futile. 
The cabinet maker oi carver should be .able to 
provide his own patterns, just as much as the 
illuminator who does the actual work himself. 
The teaching and suggestion of the tool is as 
important if not more important than the actual 
use of the fool itself Thus has all really great 
design grown and flourished. 

To take the third type of school, which is a 
mixtuie of the first two, this also supplies a 
long felt want. It is not conducted with the 
idea of suppl rating or taking the place of appren- 
ticeship, but to assist the apprentice or youn» 
journeyman in his artistic calling, by Instilling 
into him an artistic or technical knowledge which 
it is impossible for him to get in the hurry and 
worry of ordinary woikshop practice. 

The division of labour, too, has made It so, 
that a man skilful at one operation is, in the 
ordinary commercial workshop kept, perhaps, hit 
whole lifelong doing but one sort of thing. The 
evening schools counteract this tendency to a 
large extent, and by bVng conducted after 
workshop hours, ,t is poss.blefora keen student 
to g<t on and progress with his art. 

In looking over these three sorts of schools 
»t w,1! be seen that there is a reason for existence 
for each, and that each has been called into existence 
because of a real and genuine need. It may be 
painted out that ,n each case, when a student 
goes in either for drawrag and painting only or 
for an art.,. 13 craft, t h«t his with an inclination 
for the sort of work he undertakes, and a keen- 
ness which makes him give up, willingly, the 
greater part of his time to his work 

On. other point whirl i, 

“ «e.,]y oil West.™ ^ 

to rn«t, og now work non,,, f„„ , h , 

interested, thlwnd, j./L/'t thoro "gl , ]y 

ikto g " h “ p ” w ' r °' p™^ 
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market, the heavy demand in all directions and 
the large profit? known to have been made in the 
industry, have quickened every mining centre in 
India to produce its utmost cApicity with the re- 
sult that India's output in comparison with the 
world’s production of manganese-ores in 190G and 
1907, reaches the highest figure. The shrinkage 
in Russia's production, in 1906, e fact explained 
by the internal anarchy in the Caucasus and 
Danet* mines, gave a great impetus to the enor- 
mous manganese production ir India and led to 
the opening up of a great number of new deposits 
From an examination of the figures of the 
production of manganese-ores for the penod 
bs *™» >“3 ta U08 w. see that th. output of 
manganese-ores, from 1802 to 1008, with the 
exception of .one year., hMcurttnurt to tecrease 
Tho average production for th. 9 years 1900 to 
1908 (348,496 too.) was nearly 9 tones more 

tool P "“ 4 '" e 8 years from 1692 to 

1899 (J8, 749 ton,) Th, ootpol 1907 _ 

873,911 to«,-.„ ,h, highest ever recorded 
forms nearly half of the grand tots, of , he 
ore. raised I„d„ 1S92 , 0 1J00 Th< 

depreaeion of prtee, („ th , m ,t W „ h „ 
output of manganese for 1908 Duraug the l„ t 
17 years India hae trad, el . puettioLf g'" t 

pro-omioooo, among ,h. ma„g,„,„ 

C w r‘™ '■ ft” vigoroo, to 

whmh the industry „„ p„,„ ed . 

190 , raalaafodi. ,h. firsthrg.st „ ,*£ 

producers Taking the grand totals of pro<Juc 
mn for the 17 year, from 1 892 , h P 
I-t year, are find that India h „ d,„' r 

I»nod, produced 3,440,408 ton. „'f 
" ” v *t*ge of 202,733, tons , y „ r 
From the figure* for th. y ' 

nyto„,„„ 8 , 8M 'r a t"T;r' ns, ""“ 

eupotto of manga, Ito," " «"* 


1907-08. The declared value of the exports of 
manganese from India during the 16 years from 
1892 to 1907, is Rs. 02,788,905 or 4,185,927£. 
It has increased from Rs. 15,755 in 1892 to 
Rs. 20,226,975 in 1907. The average annual 
value for 16 years, from 1892-1907, works out 
to Its. 3,924,306, and for the 8 years, 1900-07, 
to Rs 57,910,920. It may be interesting to 
note that the exports for the 12 years (1896- 
1907) were distributed to the following coun- 
tries as under • — 

United Kingdom .. 1,001,006 

United States . . 488,354 

Be, g'““ . 216,635 

Fn » nce ■ • . 81,586 

Holland 43,100 

K Sypt . . 33,050 

Germany .. 3201£) 

Other countries . . 2 200 


Total .. 1,897,950 Long tons. 

The study of the labour conditions in the differ- 
ent manganese mining areas shows that the major- 
ity of the men employed in mines are of tho on- 
e illed or of tLe casual labourer classes. The 
mine op. tutors in roost of tiie nreae experience 
considerable difficulty in procuring sufficient L 
bourwhtch, except in eortsin pi,,,, , nch „ Viz.g. 
Pat™, Mysore, ,1c, onljr , 

V b “* obtained mostly from , distance. 

In som, areas, msny of the workmen do not de- 
Pen entirely on mining but rerert nt intervals to 

to™'" 8 ‘"” 1 Mb » hereditary pursuit,. Mr. L.L. 
Fenner expect, lb. „oluti„„ ot . „ rt 

during ,h. course of , t . „ 

I ' '“r”' »*** "reus, 2| to 6 
to ” p " d ">'“ p » id fee men, while the rate 
forworn™ and chiidron v.rir, , r . m 1 to 3 an- 

livelihoo/'f ane *“ eR0 ind ustry gives means of 
Z TSt T workers in quarrying, 

generally working the materials. 
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curriculum, the artistic crafts known or practised 
in or near a particular place, and other crafts new 
to tba'place which may be of benefit to already 
existing industries would be the first things to 
consider, H there is any likelihood of picture 
painters working successfully after their train- 
ing in school, likely students should be eneour 
aged to study painting and drawing with this 
object in view— the difficulty in Madras in this 
respect is to get really good teachers, and poor 
teaching ia almost worse than none Drawing 
master*, too, for employment in schools of 
general education should be taught, though, here 
again the same difficulty ns t> teaching crops 
up 

Of the artistic crafts, ornamental metal work 
and wood carving and jewellery are among the 
most important in Madras 
s As an example of how a new craft may help 
along one already more 01 leas flourishing, 
delicate enamel work is taught with the idea of 
improving jewellery. 

Schools also can do much hero to keep up a proper 
and efficient standard of workmanship for ex 
ample, the carpet weaving industry has been benefit 
td by the use of vegetable dyes solely, in placecf 
themoregandy and less beautiful synthetic import- 
ed dyes. Furniture making, too, would be greatly 
improved il the ordinary tradesmen followed the 
patterns and careful workmanship cf tb* best 
school-work, and the metal work of the country, 
so important a craft iu almost every part, should 
look to the schools for improvements in pattern*, 
sod in alloys. 

The greatest mistake that has been made in 
the Madras School and many minor schools of the 
sooth, has been io allowing them hitherto to be 
regarded as convenient repair shops, always ready 
to undertake any odd job which no one «W would 
cars to do. It is thus that any proper arrange- 
ment of work or method of teaching has been 
entirely impossible in the past 
M 


Another mistake is in looking to a School of 
Art as a place where experiments toward the 
starting of new industries is desirable. 

This should be the work of either a separate 
Government department, or, better still, of 
enterprising individuals, who might, if success- 
ful ultimately, benefit by their own Pioneer 
work An instance I have in mind, is of a 
potter, at Kumbakonam, who has been for some 
time past, experimenting on his own account 
with glazes and claya He is now beginning to 
reap his reward by finding a ready sale for bis 


To return to the actual conduct of Art 
School*, discipline is a thing which needs most 
serious consideration Artists are proverbially 
not amenable to strict discipline, and I depre- 
cate enforcing very strict rules in this respect. 
There is a good deal in “ the artistic tempera- 
ment H and in workmg when one‘* fs»la like it," 
though, unless some discipline is maintained no 
school would be possible. 

So long as my boys da a fur amount of work 
and show an intelligent interest In that work 
and do not interfere with others who wish to 
work, I am fairly satisfied 
Young hoys cannot concentrate their minds on 
any work to good advantage for long stretches to- 
gether So I divide my school day into three work- 




recreation between The result is an increased 
interest in the work in baud and no more tired 
boys sleeping at their desks or benches 

The school run on the workshop principle differs 
from the ordinary workshop in one particular in 

that all the students are required to draw for 
acme pert of each day. 

Many a good workman would be more efficient 
with, knowledge of drawirg, and for carpenters 
\ workcr *- * knowledge both of decora- 

t»»e drawing and enough simple geometry for 
practical use » desirable. 
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A NOTE ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Mb. V. KAKASIUIIAK, M. A., B. I- 


/rt NE of tho gayest #nd most loiely of flower* 
\JT li tbe Ohrjnntlwmum. The word literally 
• means “golden flower" and it denies its 
name undoubtedly from its pre-eminently yellow 
colour. The golden flower has been a perennial 
theme with the Japanese poets and its beauty has 
had such a hold on the Japanese people that the 
highest honour in Japan is the order of the 
Chrysanthemum. Indeed, it has been quite a 
favourite flower not only in Japan but it appears 
to have been cultivated with as much tender care 
and assiduity in China where the largest varieties 
have been grown for more than 2000 yean. In 
fact, 88 one writer most aptly remarks “ in pot 
,tery. In paintings and on metal- work both the 
Chinese and Japanese of very arcient times loved, 
as now, to depict their much-prized Chrysanthe- 
mum.” The flower was also largely grown by the 
ancient Greets who used it in their sacred gar- 
lands. 

The Chrysanthemum with its varied foi ms and 
wide range of colouring U distributed all over the 
world and courts at the present day about 6,000 
species We in India are Tam, bar with the smaller 
species, most prominent of which is the well known 
Marigold of Indian gardens It is called Carrum- 
tMpu in the South Indian Vernaculars. The 
flowers appear in profuse numbers in the months 
of November , December and January- and then the 

toh m Htad. temple. .nd b, Hind,, 

Th„ do,, teem b , on 

Europe till .boot 200 year, ego. 

A. O.u.1, tb, varieties ,r, el,„i E ,d b , bol „, 
.n«o Wparate 5 r„»p, in ‘ 

. ,,r r::: , l b.,mU.„d ,b. .tr.„ e em,::; 


The common Indian sjiecies aro easily distin- 
guished by their eompnrntmly small 6Ue and 
their distinctly maikcd out area of stamens in tho 
centre of the flower. The petal* in florets are 
extremely thin and of small dimensions. The 
Pompons make up another group and have very 
small closely -formed flowers ’while the Anemone* 
constitute a distinct class in which the disc florets 
are erormously developed. But the most im- 
posing and the most attractive are the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums which bear large-sized flowers 
of loose and graceful form svith reflexing or- 
drooping petals (an excellent specimen of this 
variety forms the illustration appended to this 
note) , nnd well may tho poet sing of its tran- 
acendant beauty in these terms:— 

“She wears a robe wotcii of the noon-day aun, 

Mized with green thread* won from the East at dawn, 
Bordered with silver moon -ray a finely span, 4 
And gemmed with glow-worms from somo shadowy lawn, 
**8he wears a crown of dew-drops bright like tears, 

Her girdle is a web of rainbow dyes. 

She know* no youth nor age, the hours and years 
Leave never a shadow on her lipa and eyes.” 


S hakespeare's Chart of Lite \m 

Utlxa STUDIES OF 

BAULK T, KINU LEAK, OTHELLO & MACBETH. 
By the Rev. Or. winiam Miller, C.I.E., 
Principal, Madras Christian Ccllegt. 
CONTENTS : 

H AM I ET E a k n A ^ N D 1 A N POLITICS. 

Macbeth A^n T J{F„ WASTE of life. 

OTHELI O A vn R U1N OF SOULS, 

n « „ ANU THE ORASII OF CHARACTER. 
He flies fau stiuL"? * a Pf e&r *• an annotator or cntic. 
side of 8h akoapeare’a* tlon Especially on the ethical 

plats of B i ■ ■ V,, . v. » teaching. According to him the 

no^, I culfw k S r v e *i: h a“‘" *&*•$•* »«*. « 

inner meaninv - , « to amuse. They have each "an 
student good to search 1?,^ , ide *” w hioh it does ths 
, „ ' “ out asKirailate. 

avah ° /th * B*- 5- 

EL V . ... „„„ ,; CH . 

o. A. HATESAH A CO . ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 
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MORAL EDUCATION AND MORAL TRAINING. 


11 KCREASIKG attention is ben g paid at 
Jl the present day all over the world by Edu- 
* cationista and others, in these democratic 
»r.d free thinking times, to some system of moral 
education and moril training applicable to all 
classes and creeds In India, especially, where the 
Government is strictly neutral in religious mat- 
ters and where Hindus and Mabomedans who 
attend Missionary Educational Institutions and 
feel that their children are likely to forsake the 
faiths of their fathers, the need for moral instrnc 
tion free from religious bias is pressing and im- 
portant. In view to giving the readers of this 
&neio some idea or wbat is being done in the 
Educational World of Europe in this connection, we 
eicerpt, for their information, a few particulars 




p interesting volume on the subject 


The book is supplementary to a work published 
in connection with the inquiry into moral lostruc 
tion and training of which Professor E. M Sad- 
ler was Honorary Secretary anJ to that publish- 
ed by the First International Moral Education 
Congress. 

In the preface to the interesting work — we 
quote f rom the author— Mr Gustav Spillor says 
speaking of Moral Training — 

??. th * ? utar<! citizen a moral outfit? Tha 
Mt nnt “ reeeatlj to the 
instruction ; but this, it » clear, it can do no 
sodta. the re, * t,TB on* the religions 

m , or * 1 aspects is shifted, in which case the 
Th«L.n 1 . tI ? ment r°“'' 1 b * "diced to insignificance 
Tha separation of U,e Moral from the Religious lo 
itwl na '?• therefore, inevitable, if the one or the 
term. «i,. V* acnousTy handicapped Moreover, 
bon 8 tSo H.' n .' 5 “ pen “ b,Uty of ^oral Io»truo- 

ccntron. which an,'" 4 '' 9 “ , c0 ' n P“"°’7. “ «* 

con W one of M n 11 °, n1y cons " lt< ’ nt w,th ,u b *- 
harmony ”th U,e^?o^t 8U " developed in 

vade the l,f. .ri 8 1 principle? that should per- 
«etna life and the cumeutum of the School. 

the nrespriV T i?. n v^!" 8U< i ce ** °* ^ or *J Educaboo up to 

K b ^utT Wytl tali’ ft? 1 IhLSft 


After dwelling on the absolute necessity, for 
moral training_and indicating the lines on which 
instruction should be formulated and followed, 
Mr. Sptller gives exhaustive particulars relative 
to the Educational codes and syllabuses in force in 
European countries, in Japan, China and in 
parts of India, and from this section of the volume 

under reference we quote freely ; 

AUSTRIA. 

In 1905, ft new Education code appeared: 

Tbo education of the children at school k. 

SSSte (■' ttlich-religioa). it will be 

ggswjtfBSSSrSS 

ibes, to Ioto tberr nsboualitr and th.i» « Ul * author^ 
"hfi 0 "* * nd Political matters 'll* win 

ciabon of common interests. the “ “ »PP r *- 

•MssM.'tst tssas s <• *». 

and noble characters In order to Ichi.™”£ ,r “5 
•very good quality i, to be developed m 

sense of dutv and hntm... , the child — 
truth, respectability, thrift, »elf-ndiall. Iia0Ur ' j Ioto of 
and self-control. 3 * "If-reliance, moderation. 

Teachers most utilise «»r> v , * 
to lead the children to respect 7 (no™m b "PPortunity 
nature, public park, and £olnT „ ■•***• * ad 

useful. mmals *lnd plant^ aud lo wtl 
delight in nature. 1 “ " w »ken in them a 

Each spring before breeding-time . n a .. . 
the children are to be made acquainted Uf? ,u,amn 
referring to tho protection of“«Sa ^.d Wi0 ' «>e l*w 
opportunity should be allowed d ' ""’"over, no 

the Scholars that it is ieta.tableta^ure^.*:'^ 

w.ta‘the e mo lt 1 lmp 0 o‘rtr n tTOle5 0 0f VTl. nt Ule,r P»Pib 

their special and repeated attention* » th '.v* n<1 . lo Saw 

S’ kinds- 

"i 


- ~ C ”P"U PUidimM 
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The leeching ehould be brought home to the children 
bj reference to their actual surroundings in town or 
country, and ahonld be illustrated aa vividly as possible 
by atones, poem*, quotations, proverb*, and examples 
drawn from history and biography. 

The object of auch instruction being the formation 
of character tnd habits of life and thought, an appeal 
should be made to the feelings and the personalities of 
the children. Unless tho natural moral responsiTcness 
of the child is stirred, no Moral Instruction is likely to 
be fruitful. 

In the introduction to the Code the following 
indicates the spirit which rules the Board of 
Education: 

The purpose of the Public Elementary School i* to 
lonn and strengthen the character and to derelop the 
intelligence of the children entrusted to it, and to make 
the best use of tbe school years available in assisting 
hoUi girls and boys, according to their different needs, 
to fit themselves, practically as well as intellectually, for 
the work of life. 

With this purpose in view, it will be the aim of tho 
school to . arouse in them a living interest in the 
ideals sad achievements of mankind 
The school must at the tame time afford them 
every epportumty for the healthy development of their 
nodies, not only by training them in appropriate phvsi. 
cai exercises and encouraging them in organised game*, 
but also by inatructing them in the working of some of 
the aimpler laws of health 

, thou S'’ their opportunities are but brief, the 
teachers can yet do much to lay the foundations of con- 
j ,"’*ey can endeavour, by examplo and influence, 
aiaen by the senso of discipline which should pervade 
e school, to implant in the children habits of indus- 
••'•-control, and courageous perseverance in the face 
Of difflenlues ; they can teach them to reverence what le 
read I ,or «elf-«acnflce, and to strive their 
utmost after punty and truth, they can foster a strong 
senie of duty, and instil in them that consideration tnd 
respeetforotherswhmh must be the foundation of un- 
th. * \ nd ,‘ h ® traE basis of all good manners, while 

Me of th ® * ch ° o1 - ®»pec«Hy >n the play- 
ter te?'n h0 .°' a aere,op tbllt '"»t>oetfo/ fair play and 
«n w of h 0 D °oo? "i n 1 ° lt “ r Wh ' Ch “ th * Berra ot * w,der 
In all these endeavoura the school should enlist, aa 

•< a- 


sons and daughters of the country to which they belong 
In the syllabus on the scheme of training in 
citixeuehip in the West riding of Yorkshire what 
follows appears . We give merely the headings . 
, e * n '’ ,iess > Manners, Kindness, Honesty, Human- 
ly, Gratitude, Justice, Truthfulness, Courage, 
Wience, Self-control, Order, Work, Patriotism, 


Habits, Pence and War, Ownership, Honor, Thrift, 
Co-operation, Pi uJence, the Will, feeU-know- 
ledge, Self respect This further reference to 
Moral Instruction will be found interesting : . 

™ ot 5 '° r '’ *“‘f“ction is to form the character 
of the child With this object in view, tho scholar’* In- 
tcllect should be regarded mainly as the channel through 
which to influence hi* feeling*, purpose*, and acta The 
teacher must constantly I ear this m mind, since know- 
ledge about morality ha, missed it. aim when no moral 
response » awakened in tbo child. A Mora! Instruction 
“ a 

b '°“ l «g»» 

INDIA. 

In 1905, certain inhsb.tsnteof Bengal metnora- 
,ueJ the Viceroy requesting consideration of the 
, following points — 

SIS';"” •» ...w...™. 

th«ee languages on niWei. «* . ’ , wr,t ® *»®»y* 1" 

p-«STi I," S' V i« 

charafter . 1 ' be ‘ no e m respect a good moral 

tOMiimemwl™" eve^o™» , , rfa bjr the t ®»® h ®r» 
induce the boy. to do worts of S' ^""i'* 7 pract,c » n T to 
far as the raj n , of iL wVLTo^'" 0 " 1 niln ™ “ 

r s =sa=s=. , asj" 

‘ b " tow i. rS:„ tffrsi™.,?' “ v 

S.bSXubX'b 1 ” -«■ - 

-C33.‘S2ir ,ta <»- 



Chairman, of the Transiaal Chinese Association ' Chairman of the Transvaal Tamil Benefit Society 

tcho has been to gaol three times, , trAo has been to gaol three times. 
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secular in character, is to devote exclusive attention to 
the training of the intellect, and to leave the character 
of the pupils to be formed and moulded, in an indirect 
manner, by tho personal example of the teacher*, the 
literary teaching included In the aehool carricalam, and 
the nature of the discipline maintained in the institution. 
The result, as judged from experience and observation. 
Cannot be considered to be altogether satisfactory 
It appears to the Government that the proposals sub- 
mitted by the Inspector General are framed on correct 
lines, and would, if adopted, constitute a more in the 
right direction. They are accordingly pleased to sanc- 
tion these proposals, and to direct that effect be given 
to them from November 1st, 1908 
As recommended by tho Inspector-General, the time 
to be given to religious and moral instruction will be 
limited to Ere periods a week, the first thirty minutes 
after roll-call being devoted thereto There will be a 
moral discourse oo Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
snd religions instruction on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
The moral discourse will be common to pupils of all 
persuasions, and be based on a text taken from some 
religious, moral, historical, or literary book In addition 
there will be specific religions teaching from books like 
the Sanatana Dharuia Advanced Text-Book, the Koran, 
and approved commentaries and essays on the Muham- 
madan religion and the Bible The curriculum sug- 
gested bv the Inspector-General and the text-books re- 
commended by bim are approved fn- adoption in all 
Government institutions, to which alone the present 
scheme will bo spplied in the first instance, the question 
of citendmg the scheme to aided schools not under 
Government management being reserved for future 
consideration 


THE COLONIES 

The information quoted is chiefly taken, from 
a volume of Special Reports on Educational Sub 
jects published by the Board of Eiucation, by the 
author. 

ONTARIO 

Manners and Moral* —Throughout the whole pob- 
lio aehool course the teacher should incidentally, from 
current incidents, from leaBona m literature, history, 
5“» occasionally by anecdotes and didactic talks, snd 
, I own example as well as by precept, seek to give 
instruction in moral principle* snd practice* snd in 
good manner*. 

The following outline is suggested — 

Italic* to oneself purity, health, nobility, self-con- 

trol. self-reliance, generosity, truthfulness, good taste 
>n dress, cultivation of will power, economy, moral 

value of work, ete 

Duties in school to teachers and to fellow-pupils 
obedience, punctuality, neatness, order, etc. 

Doties in tho home : respect for parents, considera- 

tion for brothers and sisters, the weak, the aged, etc 
Duties to the lower animals • kindness, ete 
eWre*.*? th ® P*°P ,a generally honesty, courtesy, 
enanty, toleration, justice, etc 
thibea to our country : patriotism, courage, honour, 
obedience to law, etc 


street and in public places, at social ’gatherings. °° * 

QUEBEC. 

Tell them to thoroughly inculcate upon the minds of 
the children great respect for paternal, civil, and reli- 
gious authority. Let them warn them against intemper- 
ance, the source of so many enli, snd against the 
extravagance that impoverishes our country psrta Let 
them recommend them to avoid quarrel, and l»»v amis, 
and let them lay great stress in tho presence of the 
children on the necessity of honesty in contracts Let 
them also teach tl em good manners, and insist upon 
politeness snd cleanliness They can be made to highly 
prize in school the benefits conferred by agriculture in 
order to make the children like that calling; and ’let 
country* De8leet t0 ln8tl1 lnto thelr mlod 9 great love of 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

Moral Instruction is provided for to a slight 
extent 

The moral and patriotic training, with practical 
tZTl M eth0d8 "l dB ' rlo P ln 8 fi°°d character in thf 
comblned Wlth Bach dogmatic inatroc- 
tion as may be given under the direction of the clerirr 

*P acu,, T qualified ,□ conueetion w.th tbS 
several church organisations, appear to produce at least 
as good results as the foi mal teaching of religion ln th 9 
schools of many other countries 8 ,n ,Be 

The most definite reference to ethics occurs in 
the words prescribed for the teacher’s certificate 
of age and character — 

,. I ^ e : a a tha T”* 1 character of the said Candidate 
is good, and such as to justify the Council of Public 

disposed as a teacher to inculcate by precept and exam- 

JSOKjSBSffBaesaS 

3S f ^- ! =»ws=ss--S 

CANADA. 

Direct Moral Instruction is recommended 

influence and example the ... .. _ i .. 7 virtue. His own 
to awaken nght feeling the «° "table tales 

bodying noble sen“me«, a^d ” ax?— a 6 *” 9 •“* 
conUinmg rule* of dure ! * nd Prorerbs 

means to be employ^*’ **“* •*». are 

Topica Cleanliness and neatneaa 
nees, kindness to others vi.Z..' *f UDCS9 . gentle- 
truthfnlaess, fidelitT in duty „v*i ! 10 * n,ro *l*. love. 
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CURRENT EVERTS. 

BY RAJDUATU. 


nation. The feeling is growing that the tension 
between the Lords and the Commons need not be 


A world's FAKE\Y£LL TRIBUTE TO TOE MEMORY OF 
THE DEPARTED RISC EDWARD Tit 

AN the 20th of May last all that was mortal of 
III King Edward VII of peaceful memory and 
i everlasting renown was conveyed to its last 
renting place Midst the unparalleled pomp and 
pageantry of State, midst the solemn silence of 
millions of his loving people, midst the mournful 
expressions of the entire world of civilisation, and 
midst the sobs and tears of his widowed Queen, 
his children and other relations, his remains were 
Conveyed from Westminster Palace, where they 
were laid in S'ate for three days, to the historic 
Chapel ol St. George at Windsor Castle with all 
the solemnities and funeral obsequies due to his 
royal rank and station. The day was indeed an 
historical day of mourning throughout the uni- 
verse, such was the respect and regird in which 
the Peace-maker was held by all the nations of the 
earth. Never, perhaps, h«s it been known in ancient, 
mediarvai or modern history, of a monarch who 
was so genuinely mourned for the many ideal 
qualities of kingship which ebarac Wised his 
brief but memorable reign of nine yearn King 
Edward is gather'd to his ancestors but ho baa 
left behind him an imperishable name whirh 
will certainly be remembered so long as the 
. world endures 

" O civic muse, to such a name. 

To »uch a name for ages long 
Pltatrve a brood approach ot lame 
And ever-echoing avenues of song” 

Barri8n ro Lines. 

As we write it appears that there are hopeful 
indications of bringing to a mutually sitisfactory 
end the great constitutional struggle which has 
been raging In England since November last, and 
which has very wisely been suspended by reason 
of the great calamity that has overtaken the 


prolonged any further. That, in fact, some wtorfu* 
vivendi should be established by tho eminent 
protagonist on each side in older to arrange endur- 
ing terms of peace with honour. Already the Prime 
Minister Ins taken the preliminary Steps in the 
matter and has infoi med the House of the exchange 
of views that has been going on for arriving 
nt an agreement on the hres on which a represent- i 
ative Conference could be held. We shall soon learn 
whether or not the attempt made proves succtfcs- 
ful No doubt the subject is a thorny one white 
the spirit of the followers on each side is more for i - 
an open combat, come what may, than for the 
deliberation in camera by a few. A large section 
of the Ministerial party have already expressed 
their open disapproval of the suggested Confer- 
ence. So, too, the Irish faction On the other 
side, there seems at present an inclination to come 
to peace, though the party representing the Tariff 
reform looks askance at the Conference, lest their 
opportunity should for ever be lest. Cut 
the Tariff Reformers do not command that 
personality and influence, let alone ability, ^ 
to form a cave by themselves and carry on the 
struggle tooth and nail. On the side of the 
Unionists Mr Balfour and Loid Lansdowne may 
be pointed as the two most leading and influential 
in favour of a Conference. We may even count 
Lord Cromer. We cannot be so sure or Lord 
Gurzon whose pergonal ambition would rather 
prompt him to side with the ultra " backwood " 
peers who are for war to the knife. It is to 
be devoutly hoped that for two good reasons 
at least the Conference luay be an accomplished 
fact leading to an honourable and mutually 
satisfactory termination of the constitutional 
struggle Firstly, it is wise and expedient that 
the new King should not at the very outset of 
hiB ascension to the Throne be embarmssed 
by the feud of the people and the peers. 
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DENMARK. 

Dogmatic religious instruction is provided for 
but not Moral Instruction. 

FRANCE. 

In France, moral education differs radically, 
both in aims and essential characteristics from 
either intellectual or ph j sical culture. 

The object of moral teaching is thus ex- 
plained 

Moral teaching ia intended to complete and bind to- 
gether all other school teachiuga , to derate and en- 
able them, as it were While other atudiea develop 
each lone ipecial aptitude, or enlarge the etock of 
• oseful knowledge, moral teaching ia concerned with the 
WopoHit of the man himself, whether by way of 
the heart, the inteibgence, or the conscience 
On the master, as representing society, demises this 
* »• well as other depsrtments of education Non- 

clerical and democratic society, indeed, bas the most 
direct interest in all its members being early impressed 
by lessons they will never forget, with a sense of their 
dignity, and with a not less profound sense of their 
duty and. individual responsibility. 

His mission is therefore well defined. It is to 
strengthen tbeae essential notions of human morality, 
common to all doctrines and necessary to all civilised 
msnkiDd, and, by making them part of the practice of 
®»ily life, to implant them in the souls of his pupils so 
Bendy that they msy never be uprooted. He cao fulfil 
mission without adhering to or dissenting from any 
oi yio conflicting beliefs professed by the various 
sect*— beliefs which bis pupils associate and almost 
confound with the genersl principles of morality 

Fie takes these children as they come, with their 
ideas and their language, a 

•Oto them by their families, ms solo car. 

tnem to get out of those beliefs whatever ,» mo» vaiu- 

rtle from the aocal standpoint— that is to say, lofty 


neither a substitute for the prie 
but joins his efforts with then 
man of each < 


of doty ; moral perfection will be their Ideal, whatever 
its attainment msy cost ; they will have this much at 
least Id common— a general cult of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, which is also a form, and not the 
least pure form, of religious feeling 

There are various courses of Moral Instruction 
adapted to the age and intelligence of pupils which 
need find no place here. The separate classes in 
Philosophy and Mathematics have the following 
syllabus in common — 

The aim and nature of Morality. 

The data of conscience obligation and sanction. 
Motives of conduct and the aims of human life : 
pleasure, sentiment, and reason. Personal interest 
and general interest. Duty and happiness. Individual 
perfection and human progress. 

Personal morality the sense of responsibility. Virtue 
and vice Personal dignity and moral autonomy. 

Domestic morality the moral nature and the social 
function of the family Authority in the family. 
dant C1S ' “ orallty nght ' l u,tlce » “ nd chanty. Soil- 
Rights respect for individual life and liberty. 

Property and work. Freedom of thought 
Cine and political moi ahty The Nation and the Law. 
The Country The State and its function*. Demo- 
cracy , civic and political equality. 

If B.— The professor will insist, as much with reganf 
to personal as to social morality, on the dangen of 
dnnk and its physical, moral, and social effects, moral 
an^crim* 0 "' <5et<fnorl,t ‘ on of 018 poverty, suicide, 
The Philosophy Class under the heading of 
Histoiy snd Geography is. . „ further j EScal _ 

roent of Moral Instruction • 1 


r for the father, 

.. ink* an upright 

He should insist on the duties 
th!I«i* g n "; n > not o'* the dogmas dividing them. All 
fnrbiJf W *\. * nd philosophical discussion is obviously 
hln \ ,ro “ the very n.lure of fa.s office, the 
age 0! pupils, and the confidence reposed in bun 
bvthe family andtha Elate. He concentrates alibis 
eaort. on a problem of another kind ; but none the 
n^h^T" 0 . 0 ’ be0SQ8e " “ bscluvvely practic.l-tbe 
problem of seeing that all those children serve an effec- 
tual moral apprenticeship. 

sund^ 0 ^ j h *° 0,87 beeonl8 citiiens. they may be 
.IT' , dogmatio opinions, but at least thev will 
*’"i of life should bo as' high 
. pcwnhi,; lh»t everything base and vile should be 


P . ? rhu “* D porvooshty ; abolition of slavery 

Kehmnu”. hhert U ”*" ,S,n8 ° f pen .* 1 le 8>sHtion. ^ 
Kehgmus liberty suppression of State rehpotu 

Political liberty representative admim«(™»,«_. 
principal forms of government. tration , the 

bObstitution of democratic government ■ the' 

S. “*"* > 

8..,. I doetru,,, „ d ‘ 

GERMANY. 

Th. Kingdoms „d Crmop.!,,,,, h „,' 

"f"‘" l.gi,l.ti„„ in m „„„ o[ K i, Jr , ll|r|ri <nJ 
diffiiult In .urv.y i» n brief ,p.„ ,, 

b.i. e don. in Germany m.ith regard „„„] 
Imnnng. Allowing for ,l, g ht differences however 
lli.r, i, practical unanimity ,„ d ^ ^ 
Instruction i, given now!.,, i„ th , Kboo , 

religious instruction ia given everywhere. 
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Arabs, is getting most popular. He lias the 
happy knack of making the people eleaily 
understand the main object of the project, 
namely, to fertilise once more Mesopotamia, 
which is such a desert now, as it was of old by 
restoring the ancient waterways and irrigating 
the land which was once “the garden of Asu.’> 
The Porte is busy still consolidating and Bn.inc- 
ing. Its relations with the autonomous Balkan 
States are friendly and if all goes well, we may seo 
Turkey thoioughly strong and convalescent in 
another two or three years The 8r.ance depart- 
ment is doing its level best to oveihaul the whole 
system of taxation so as to obtain the needed 
revenue fora reformed civil and military ad- 
ministration. 

The other ripple on the , urf.ee «f Continental 
waters is to be discerned in Hungary. The brave 
but somewhat misguided Magyar, are continuing 
th.,r struggle with Austria. Both are u„,„ m „r„. 
tnising, so that all attempts at a fairly „ti,f, ct 
settlement fall to the ground. Meanwhile lh , 
aged Emperor went on a tour to Bosnia „hm, be 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 

Germany b„ it, own internal difficult!,, T i 
new Branchiae Bill had to be abandoned owing t! 
tbo strong opposition of the advanced wine n 
finance, loo are yet In an n.„tiaf«to 7 ec.„d,ti 0 „* 
while to add to the burden of the taxpayer, Zl 
Uvmg „ creating no.Hght diseatWaction. It is Z 
that a better feeling has prevailed of l at e betwo 
England and Germany. This!*, j ndeei] 
for thankful. The Emperor, too it *1 RUSe 
learning same lemons from the page 0 ’ f hi _ /“*’ 13 
ed uncle, lie thinks more of ^ 

to be less voluble than before »r„ V' ng 

1ms talk acoma to be hi, new motto ^ " Lrks s,l 

' 10 "» D “»s i.« hardly O .do 

prog,,,, , 0 w„d, more i.d,p,„ d ,„. “ * n) ' 

Stolypin. Indewl, ,t „i.ta or J ““""“I 
wbli,, Finland ha, now been deprived of autonomy* 




Finnish liberty is now nt an end. IV 
future will disclose it is impossible to say. Will 
it become n second Poland ? Anyhow the Tsar is 
growing m strength which bodes no good either 
to the brave and liberty-loving Finns or the 
unhappy Russian people 

The general elections in Franco have been 
quiet and M Briand seems to have held his own 
with ease. He is now busy on a great and 
comprehensive scheme of electoral reform, the 
kejnote of which is to group more than one 
department in a 6inglo electorate. It remains to 
be seen how the Chamber will receive the scheme. 
Social reforms, including old age pensions, are 
Still looming ahead. Perhaps, France may take 
a fresh leap forward in internal politics when 
these reforms are accomplished . 

Lastly, a word may be said about the brilliant 
tour of El-President Roosevelt on the Continent 
and in Egypt. Of the last we may speak later on. 
But on the Continent he wsb as outspoken es was 
expected of him In Italy, he quarrelled with 
the Pope which led to some acrid correspondence. 
The Papal Secretary ran hardly be said to bo of 
a statesman either ol ripe judgment or tcct.' 
The ember, „f , theological controversy were 
needlessly kindled. Even the Q„i r i„,l had ti 
collide which is deplorable Indeed, Tope Pin, the 
Tenth i, unversed in the „t of aetata’ .talesman- 
■h'P which distinguished the Papal career of hi. 
immediate predecessor in foreign effai,,. Pin, 
T“th her also quarrelled with Spain. Alid 
““ this on. Catholic country of 

Europe ever all nth,,., has „„„ sh „„ uah 
an seed to breath, defiance t, the Holy Bee I’ 
Roe,ev,l, ha, got „, 0 be.Uf j t in M , 

Mtaranee m other p,,«, of , pisce » hh ^ 

‘ Z7" I*”"' “« <• never efr.id 

« T, " 'T ^ *» «nd out democrat' 

’ ” 2 i» hi. preaching they 

h>. come to „ g ." him with ,J , nd ^ 
quite on the cowl, ,,„l h e 
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pirents The sweet faced mother is the firure which 
i« most often represented. A boy ill, ft girl lit, children 
playing truant, • lamp upset, a "present of flowers to 
the mother, the family at table including grandparents 
— such are the themes strikingly presented War and 
royalty are practically not referred to 
Of the eighteen volumes published six are illustrated, 
sad some contain pieces set to music 
NORWAY. 

Separate Moral Instruction, or indeed any 
kind of Moral Instruction, does not appear to 
be given in Norwegian Elementary Schools 
History, however, is made to cover Civics, and 
Science and Hygiene, with special emphasis on 
Temperance. 

PORTUGAL 

Definite Moral Insti uction, on the laisis of 


an ollii tally published manual, is given in the 
Elementary Schools of Portugil 
Morals should bo taught in the Primary 8chool to 
day in an essentially practical manner , such i» the 
last word of tho science of education, and such is the 
•pint of the lately reformed official syllabuses. 

It is by appealing to tho feelings rather than to the 
intellect that the tea-tier must communicate to the 
children, from tho very commencement of their euteneg 
school, the fundamental moral concepts. An ethice 
nearing on practice may be said to be the modern 
formula which expresses the proper method lo be ep 
plied In this branch of primary instruction How is 
this method lo bo earned out in detail * The end may 
be reached in various ways - 

• Ily observing the individual character of the 
children, and by studying their predispositions. 10 order 
to correct their fautt* 10 a kindly manner, or to im- 
prore their good qualities 

*- By iotelligenlle utilising the school regulations 
*• an educational meant, carefully distinguishing nrg- 
wit of duty from simple infraction of rules, emphasis- 
n or oflence to punishment, gisiog proef, 

• of the school, of a scrupulous 

horror of malicious taJe- 
aad hypocrisy, placing 
above everything else, never 
incidences of children, their 
their desires, etc 
■». By incesaantlv appealing to tha feelings and the 
Judgment of the children j by snaking them often judge 
•* their own conduct ; by leading them to value in 
tnemselveaaedtn others moral and intellectual effort . 
- letting them freely speak and act, etc. 

1 ,®f removing grows conceptions inch as popular 
Prejudices or superstitious, removing belief in witch- 
jvsn, la vein and foolish apparitions of chosta from 
the other world, and la the influence of certain aurabera. 


la tha 

for justice, infos 
beanag, of diasimniati 
frankness and upngbtnc 


A B T a,re< * Instruct oo drav 
“7 tho taildre. tbam M |,«. emu 
otwerva the .ad reaatts si sic 
«*dce Uiasr aoticw. a, drunk. 


from fact* obaecved 
ig them occaaioaany 
i which sometimes fail 
•os, wllearaa, disobe- 


dience, cruelly, etc., making them, however, feel aa 
much pity for the victims of evil aa horror for tho 
evil itself, fasiog concrete examples, or, by dwelling on 
direct experience, to habituate the children to right 
feelings 

Moral Instruction should assume these vsned forms, 
more especially in the caaa of the younger children. 
The concrete character of this instruction, as sketch- 
ed above, should be retained in all the primary grades. 
Nevertheless, as we shall now see, the cardinal moral 
notions can bo taught tn the upper grades, accompanied 
by examples, stories, and historical facts. 

SPAIN. 


The Papyri on Moral Education contain a short 
paper by Senator Eduardo Sanzy Escartin on 
Moral Education in Spain, from which we quote 
the following — 


....... a, ways Deneved that the 

business of tho teacher and the purpose of publia 
schools were not only to produce men of intelhgenoe, 
but also, and even more, good citizens. 

Our elementary teaching la baled on thia principle, 
which is recognised by the law, according to which the 
moral end in the School, it auppoted to penetrate every 
department of activity. 1 

But it must be confessed that thia principle of a 
aane pedagogy is not everywhere completely respected, 
aod the »sea are very numerous where the teacher 
eonflnes himself, almost exclusively to the dodiIi 
learning by heart the csteehi.m, without giving special 
attention to the final aim of education ^ 


s « M 1 . “U.T " ‘Z ” 8 ancienx Spain. We desire 

1 ° f0, J r P * 0P '* Wl,h U>»*PmtOf 
progress and tolerance, to inspire it with faith in the 
efficacy of persistent eflort, and, a. a condition andi 
foundation for everything, with the lore of a aobla 
andopnghl ideal, useful to the country and fruitful of 

SWEDEN. 

Moral Instruction receives no special attention. 

_ SWITZERLAND. 

Each Canton possesses its own educational 
system The Federation only demands that each 
Canton should make adequate provision for 
stnctly undenominational education. Tha fol- 
lowing w the syllabus with Introduction 

? f Ul>r * 1 I“*triictio« to awaken and 

_A, . ****’■ f>*vf«fH.-The moral nuraeDmi 

■ rh °* ^ s; 
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“ Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Sanatori- 
um Treatment." By C. Muthu, 31 d, ie. 
(UailUre Tindall «t Cox, London ; (i. A A’atartn 
«f Go., Madras : lit 3-1.) 

We have much pleasure in extending a warn 
welcume to this book which, as its sub title tells 
us, is “ a brief survey of the scientific, the sana- 
torium and the sicial aspect of Tuberculosis" 
Pulmonary tuberculosis has been well teimed the 
white mau’s plague and it is a true desciiption 
also, for, it is prevalent in all those countries 
into which whiteman has penetrated and Euio- 


pean civilisation has made its way Modern 
conditions of life tend to the aggregation in al 
ready congested towns of large numbers of people 
withdrawn from agricultmal pursuits and acoun 
try open-air life Whew om-ciowdmg joins 
hand, with filth and poverty, it,, ub, guitars 
Tubercle baoiih, easily t.d,.S, m f <l0t h«1d autoog 
tie dweller! in maamtaiy areas „„ d d „ mJ lls 
numerous victims. For lone, even able and ac 
complieheJ plyaician. („| e d to eee the ab^lut, 
necessity oi treating consumpt.on tb. 
air. Stuff, room,, artificially I, rated ,„ d „ lU) 
ever, niudo. and deer c.refuil, „ w 
hermetically closed, d„„,,, g p,.„, 

those .unfortunates alliiatad „„h ,u b , rc „ 1<mij 
Here and there 

lh ;°" eh depriving tb. 

tivca nf tb, , d v,„t, 6 „ o( It „„ h 
hr, „r.t aucces. by keeping 10ch 
in the open doling,,, J 

but hi. only reward e„ h , t „ ^ 

body „l M,d,cl men. B „t W| „ l>v< 

da, and in these modem times, th„. 

.physician that doc, «„ a ki . ' 

open-.,. Sanatoria, indeed, t h « id,, ope „ ^ 
cur. ha, token aueb a firm hold on th, „i„d, 


the general public that a doctor who does no* 
advice this method of treatment is very soon 
Abandoned by his patients who flock to his more 
up to date rival in practice. Dr. C. Muthu is 
is Jfn enthusiastic and successful advocate of 
Sanatorium treatment and his long and varied 
experience entitles him to a respectful hearing 
from his fellow-practitioners and the general 
public WhAt interests the laity most is the 
consideration of the social and economic factors 
of Tuberculosis, in Part III of Dr. Muthu’s work. 
Opinions may differ as to the value of th® 
medical and pieventive measures proposed by 
Dr. Muthu but they deserve serious considera- 
tion at the hands of a11 inteiested in'the welfare 
of the nations It is the fashion now-a-daya for 
politicians of a certain cIsbs to call such ideas 
socialistic and relegate them to the limbs of the 
impracticable, but a calm and dispassionate treat- 
ment of these questions is necessary if a nation 
is to hold its own and not Allow its able-bodied 
workers and intellectual leaders to be decimated 
by the ravages of a disease which, after all, is 
preventive and even curable if taken early in 
hand Dr. Muthu has dune a real service to the 
country of his adoption by ventilating his views 
before the intelligent public and lie deserves to 
be congratulated on the success which he has 
already achieved, 

The Fountain-Head of Religion. 

This book sets out to show that all the principal 
religions of the world have a common origin in the 
Vedas It is written by Mr. Gangs Prasad, M. A., 
m.R.a.s, and is published at Meeiut by tho 
Arya Pratinidbi Sabha, U. P., f or the modest 
7 ° f Ae 12 •«»«* writes frankly from 

the standpoint of the Arya Sarnaj, and the book 
contains a portrait of Swami Dayansnda Bamwati. 
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THE MAHG&HESE IHDUSTRY. 

BY Mb. P. V. BAM1 RAC, M a. 

NE of the most important mineral industi tvs 
TjT of India is that of manganese mining The 
I latest monograph on the manganese-ore de 
posits of India is that written by Mr. L. L 
Fermor. Thi3 monograpn is obviously of the great- 
est practical value in supplying the piosptctore, 
tmnersand geologists with necessary and up to date 
information on the manganese industry of India 
The existence of manganese -ores in India baa 
been known from time immemorial but no 
serious attempt was made until 1891 when a 
syndicate was formed to work tbe deposits of the 
Vizagapalam district The Vimgapatam field 
was the pioneer manganese producer and exporter 
in India. Since then, the enormous demand for 
the manganese-ores has led to the discovery of 
many deposits and also to the opening up both 
of the newly discovered deposits and of those 
that were previously known to exist. Manga- 
nese deposits occur throughout India both in 
British -Provinces and Native States The most 
important centres of production are Jabeua in 
Central India ; Balaghat, Bhandara, Chmdwara, 
Nagpur in Central Provinces ; Sandur, Vizaga 
patam m Madras Presidency ; Shimoga, Tumkur 
in Mysore State ; Panchmaballs in Bombay 
Presidency ; and Singbhum and Gangpur State 
in Bengal. 

Highly mangamferous minerals occur in 
•Snec.ua rocks Manganese-ores occur in rocks 
of all ages and the Indian deposits lie mostly 
in Arcbieau rocks in large quantities The 
Archcan group of rocks include the Khondalite. 
the Kodunte and the Gondite senes of rocks 
developed i a Yizsgapatam, Central Provinces and 
other places. 

. T* 19 Khondalite senes of Vizaga pa tarn, essen- 

tially male up of pira-schists and metamorphosed 


sediments and composed of garnet, eilHmanite, 
quartz and graphite, possibly contains a little of 
manganese which has been dissolved oat by 
circulating waters, thus giving rise to a metaso- 
matic replacement of tbe rocks. 

Mangane«e-ores occur abundantly in the Kodu- 
nte series of rocks in Vizcgapatam and Gan- 
jam districts This series of rocks composed of 
potash-felspar, manganess-garnet (spandite) 
and apatite with or without pyroxene and 
quarlz, is conclusively proved to be of 
igneous (plutomc) origin intrusive in the 
Khondalites In Vi rags patam manganese- 
ores are found by the replacement of rocks 
such as quartz-felspar rock, Kodurite rocks that 
contain manganese silicates in large quantities 
and also by the decomposition in $iiu of rocks 
composed wholly of manganese silicates. Themaxi- 
mum depth to which the ore-bodies extend as the 
result of the alteration of the Kodurite rocks, is 
put at 500 ft Manganese ores also occur in 
considerable and mark-able quantities in the rocks 
of the Dharwar facies. Manganese ores occur, as 
definite segregation, in true latent*, both in high- 
level and low-level kinds, at Goa, Teleoadi in Bel- 
gaum, ami Gosalpur in the Jabalpur district. The 
ore is also obtained in rocks resembling true late- 
nte which is designated as lateritoid, such as at 
Jabalpur, Dharwar, Bellary, Sundur, Kadur, Shi- 


small rounded bodies called pisolites, both of de- 
tntal and concretionary forma, is also interesting. 
The mineral is spanrgly found tho tcrt| „ y 
formations such as in S.wahks and also occurs 
m ponds and nvers as dendrites, in deep sea depo- 
sit. as nodules, in sands and soils as small parti- 
cles and also in fault rock of different ages 

The increase in the price of manganese to- 
wards the close of 1905 which ruled throughout 
1805 gave a considerable stimulus to manganese 
aumrs. The shortage of the mtoganese yield, and 
the resultant high price that prove, led in the 
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The 1 arot of the Bohemians tig “ r«p»* " 
The Key to the Tarot />*♦/ .1 a Ir «'f' 
With The Adepts. % -Or- F,avz Hartmann 
[\\\Uiam Itxder <C Hon, ZM , Won] 

These books are intended to inteiest the public 
in that form of mjsticiwi known as llusicrucian- 
ism. The author of the first woik is M. On ird 
Encsusse, and it is translated by Mr A E Waite, 
the English leader of the movement It purports to 
describe " the absolute key to occult science " In 
reality, the book contains an intei esting descrip- 
tion of mystic symbolism, and indicates incident 
ally that the Tarot cards were the progenitors 
of our modern playing cards The second book 
offers a key to the Tarot and with it arc issued 
a set of the peculiar caids which foim the mate- 
rial basis of the dtvinitions which compute this 
aspect of occultism. Dr. Hartmann's work is 
the translation of some notes by a friend pur- 
porting to be an adventure amongst tho Risicru- 
cians on the astral pi me it should interest 
mystics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tub Bioorapkical Btohy ok the Constitution. 

fly Cdmrd. O, Elliott. G. P. Putnam and Bens. 
Studies in Poethy. By Btopford A. Brooke. Duck- 
worth A Co, London. 

A Corner of Spain. By Mr. Waltcrwood. G, Bell 
and Sons, London. 

Goldsmith’s Traveller and the Deserted Village* 
By Gray's Elegy. D. C. Death & Co, London. 
KoutledgE Bedes Alone. By Will Levmgton Comfort. 

J B Lippmcott Company, London. 

Philosophy as a Science. A synopsis of the writings 
of Dr Paul Cam a. Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago 

Psychology of Politics and Distory. By Rev. J. 
A. Dene. Longmans Green & Co. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Amierum’8 India By Dr. Edward Bachan. Kcgan 
Paul, frtncli Trubner & Co. 2 Vol. 25/- Nett 
Castes and Tribes ok South India. By Dr. Edgar 
Thurston 7 vols Published by the Government of 
Madras Price. Us 15-8-0. Available at G. A. Natasan 
ft Co , Madras. 

RadiiaraNI Translated from Bengali, by Rabtndra 
Chandra Manlik International Publishing Company, 
Calcutta 

Retort op the fourth Indian Industrial Confer- 
Ence II Eld at Madras Secretary, Indian Indus- 
trial Conference, Arnraoti. 


Portraits of the Transvaal Deportees. 
We have received from Messrs P.S SasUi&Co., 
the enterprising photographers of Mount Itond, 
some inteiesting portraits in connexion with the 
recent Transvnil deportations They include a 
group photograph of the first 2G depot tees who 
arrived in Madias, a group of deportees who have 
b«*en in the Transvaal gaols, as passive resistors, 
more than twice, a group indicative of the leligi- 
ous unity that exists amongst the Transvaal In- 
dians, and a portrait of Mr. Leung Quinn, the 
Chairman of the Transvaal Chinese Association, 
who was one of 2G Chinese also deported. These 
four portraits can be obtained from Messrs P. S. 
Sastri k Co , at Re. 1 each We have no doubt 
that those who are interested in the Transvaal 
Indian struggle and who desire to possess records 
of the remarkable spirit of sacrifice and patriotism 
• displayed by the Transvaal Indians will be glad to 
possess copies of these unique photographs. We 
have also received a portrait of Mr. H. 8 L. Bolak 
the Transvaal delegate to India who bos done 
great and lasting service to tho cause of our suiter- 
ing countrymen in South Africa. 


BUDDHIST ntLEs for tub Laity. By D. J.BubaSinba. 

Buddhist Theoaophical Society, Guile, Ceylon. 

AN AiufHO History of Gujarat, Vol. I. By 
E. Dcnsion Ross, Ph D. John Murray, London. 

Tnr. Life- and Work of Guru Govind Sinoii. By 
P.hsgnt Laksliraan 8mgh, Ludhiana. 

Summit* Bhacavadoitahtda Chandrika. By Pan- 
dit Ayodbya Prasad Miara 

Wheat In India Its Production, Varieties and Im- 
provement. By Albert Howard. M. A. Issued under the 
authority of the Government of India. Thacker Bpink 
k Co , Calcutta 


India in Indian and Foreign Periodicals, 

Jndian Polytechnics By Mr. II. Subba Rao [“The 

Hindustan Review", May, l'HO ] 

Vldic Civilisation in Ancient Britain. [“The 
\ed.c Magazine ana Ourukula Samachar", Judith.] 

T '!'-n r ;'u v rv"rM, I a L,, ‘ *•«. 

[ The DAI, College Union Magazine", May, J 910.1 
Ths Arts and Crafts of Tibet and the Eastern 

, W'- J - cl ‘" a " »>. jrmi 

nal of tho Roy si Society of Arts", May, 15)10] 
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The BamVr of the wotkm*n employed in the 
qusrriea ha* risen mostly In proportion to the 
Increase of the production of the ore*. The 
•Tenge daily number of hand* employe-! at the 
quarries and mine* in 1908, m 16,410 •• 
•gainst 18,715 for the previous year The in- 
dustry, besides exercising a beneCrtal effect on 
the increase of w*ge» for coolie labour, art* 
also u a relief in tira-s of great strew an<1 
famine. 

To obviate the difficulty of bullock cart trim 
port, minirg areas in the C-i.trel Province-, in 
Centtal India, in Sundur and in M)»>re, are 
being connected to the different railway, by light 
tramways nr feeder line* Theioet o r plating 
the Inlian ore* on the European market* com 
pare* very favoilrabty with that of the Hraailian 
or the Russian ore* 

The 1»* that India auffer* by exporting the 
oree in raw condition la, indeed, enormous and 
very heavy. It i* confidently everted that, when 
the manufacture of ferro manganese baa been in 
trodueed into India, undoubtedly there will be 
an appreciable increase lr the total value of the 
output of manganese ores. If India ahould posses* 
the advantage of the maniif»i.lure of ferro 
®»ng*nme, the waabirg and concentrating the 
*malU and dust of ores and, crushirg and con- 
centrating the low grade ore* at present thrown 
away, will bo brought to a aucieeaful, commercial 
basis. Suitable plants must be errcteJ for press- 
ing the pulverulent ores into l nquetts*. The 
export value of the manganese ores in the rsw con- 
dition from 1892 to 1907, i. « , for 16 year*, work* 
out to only G2,788,90> rupees or 4,18^,927X, 
whereas, if the ores had been converted into 
feno-manganeae, the ferro tnaganeee value would 
amount to Ks 261,340,380, or 17,422,692i. 
Thus we clearly see that India has suffered 
• tremendous loss of Its. 198,551,475, or nearly 
20 crores of rupees during the period of 


16 year* through not manufacturing ferro- 
tn*ng»re«e 

Moat of the mangineso crea U use! in the 
manufacture of ateet ar.d iron. Wien the man- 
genes i* present in tl s proportion* of 7 to 30 a /o 
the ateel acquiree great tensile strength and 
brrrmea hard, tough, and rttutilo by 1 eating to a 
yellow cr white heat and quenching in water. 
This ateel t* practically non magnetic and poaseaa 
an extremely low electric corduc'n tty. U i» *I-o 
a bad ron.luctor of he.it The ateel though diffi. 
cult to work IS nnw largely used for many pur- 
poe-a where 1 ardnc«, roughness, and power to 
resi.t grinding wear are require.! Mining madiin- 
• r y. Hi edging appaiatus. safe, and railway rail* 
ar. mate out of it It ,* .Iso u«d for making 
axes and rsrrra 


K ore* are ikcI m tin manufseturo of 
chlorine, bleaching powder and poUaaium per 
mangmate They also find application i„ the 
preparation of oxygen and for color, ng gtassc* tn<1 
enamels and for pottery Pure metallic manga- 
ncao is greyish wholo-color, very tough and supe- 
rior in hardness to hardened ateel and glsa* 

Of ,n v.«,ne PP ! Ir n ” ,,l y mountain falls 

Pliably 

1st o” L r TT l r* bydro-chailrical instal- 
istions for industrial purposes Tim electrical 

in ' y w *tf r 'P° w * r *t finasnmudram 

in Mjsoro wll never fail to cxerciso a greet effect 

large amount nf success wi. . , !’* ar ® * 

mg of orrs m India in „ ^ h ? 1 ’* * !eclr,c *me!t- 

fact, the outlook of tU^mlnl h" ""omphshed 
•are to be bright and will 'CTfiSl**?- “ 
ST*"" in the industHal^fe^^ 
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The Missionary Education in India 

Prof. Erne*t D. Burton, of tl»o Univeisity of 
Cli in go, who Ins rtcoutly been ti n veiling in 
Hindustan for Ilia ex pie's purpose of «*v.imn ing 
its educational institutions os conducted by Cbus- 
tian inistii.no lies specks in The American Journal 
of Theology (Oliicugo) of the woih in the fdlown g 
measured tei nis : 


"Mmionaiy education as earned on in India li is its 
elements both of weakness and of strength It has 
originally dm doped i'i India as in oMier countries as nn 
adjunct to missionary woik conducted from a puielv 
religious point of now Tho carlv missionaries won os 
a matter of courso, men zealous to cany tho Cliintim 
religion to India and to win converts to it Education 
was adopted as a necessary monos to the achicscinent of 
their principal aim, and often with some reluctance 
Moreover, more than once thoic has swept over tho ims- 
sionsiies and tho nianagcis of the missionary societies 
at homo n ware of doubt as to the legitimacy of a mis. 
nonary society conducting educational work at all Still 
further, liio means at tho disposal of the missionary 
societies Imre always been limited There has always 
been a necessary competition, financially apeaking, be- 
tween evangelistic worl and educational work 
** Despite these handicaps missionary schools have 
increased in number .and efficioncv There aie to dav 4G 
colleges conducted by foi cign missionary societies, somo 
2&) secondary schools, besides large numbers of element 
ary schools. According to tho latest available sUtisUes 
ICJI.OOO young people from tho Indian Chnstnii com- 
munity are in school, ltclativcly to the size of tho two 
communities, over four times as many Christians arc in 
school as Hindus Of the wi-dom of the educational 
policy th< re it na longer any doubt on the part of the 
missionaries Eipencnco 1ms abundantly proved that 
those bodies which have giicn large attention to eduea 
tlon have achieved tho largest results, while every board 
which baa yielded to the anti education sentiment has 
bad reason most seuonsly to regret it * 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA - 

Eybecdieklt bay am. \V uh an introduction h, L 
Vitsldss psmodar Thackcrsey. The book contains^ 
gnat deal of useful and valuable information rccard,.. 
the preeeut stats aad future possibilities of tho pnncipi 

" A * NATES AN lc CO, ESPLANADE, MADRAS 


Hindustani ns the National Language. 


An mticlo on the above subject from the pen 
of the lite Dr. Nishikanta Cliattopadjayn ispub- 
H-lieJ in tho Hindustan Retime for May. lie 
considers that ]'nglis!i can not ever become the 
national language of India because F.nglish-know- 
ing Indians me a mern drop ill the ocean of 
Indian humanity. The English Government 
have ever tiled then best to develop Hindi and 
Hindustani of the Ncrl h After giving n. brief 
but very interesting sketch of tho origin and 
development of Huduatnui, the Doctoi thus 
proceeds to summarise the principal reasons whit h 
weigh with those who think- that Hit <1uet»ni 
sliouln be the national language of Indi* : 


UJ H line been and stilt is, in some ehspo or other, 
the lingva frnitca of India, spoken and understood 
rrom Dacca to Kurrnchee, and from Lahore to Taniore. 
It is conscqucr tly understood by a larger number of 
people than any other. 

(2) It it, like English, a mixed and composite lan- 
euage which erntai", and represents in duo propoitipn 
both the Hindu and the Mahomcdan elements, an 
ndi.pens.ble eond,t.on in any Indian institution, social, 
national.’ ° r ,lB B ul ' t| e, that cl urns to bo 


flpYihtf. ’ " l,e Lllglish, B practical ai (I 

JSSSLV?* "S'* »« rl.bomtpil L, 

KSSMC? 1 " ■«'■» III fa.tiurt b, .ml,,' 

1«. aSXt'SV; Mfj. “P'U* 1 >■»"*- 

,m8 c ?J,°J ed 4nd docs still enjoy to ft certain 

Si Sii'mSf if i'i*’- 

" •xr«v« -»a 

,.tlHr.„, r t,.rffaS,™'""r •b«i'>M or *ny 
has been used both by Hindus J l er " ilcul «' *. *" d 

centuries The Urdu serint .. t* ,4 . hon)cd * n ® * or 
wilting, and with a l.ttlo practit e'^lmo s lk# ? ,, ° lth,nd 
write with great ease and e l < , m0s ^ anybody can 

Ptraian orUrdu manu«cri p rt, ,, ut fi* f: , anee 

of tho most beautiful and artlit^wZ "" " < " ,e 

U at human eyes can ever rest on P CCO of call 8 r »pby 
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India's Submerged Half. 

Writing in the A'ineletnth Centuty on the 
«■ Submerged lWf in India” Mr S K Sirgb 
haa pleaded eloquently for the emancipation of 
Indian women; he shows, dramatically, the 
•noble part that Indian women have plajed in 
the past history of their conrtrj, and points 
out that tho seclusion in which they are now 
placed had its origin not in any religious idea, 
but simply in the fact that the anarchy in 
India resulting from the invasion of the Arabian 
hordes in the early Middle Ages was so pre- 
valent that the seclusion of women was necessar- 
ily adopted for their protection. Mr Singh is 
a modern in pleading that the future of India 
lies in the education cf her women. 

After pointing out that 01 er 200,000 children 
are married, under four years of age, over 
2,000,000 between five and nine and 3.000,000 
undei fourteen, Mr. Singh says — 

Now. the keystone that sup ports tlio erch of this 
baneful custom is the Indian woman Tho father* of 
the child-bride and groom may happen to be men 
who have drunk deep at the fountain ot modern edu- 
• cation. They haro come into the realization that early 
marriage will ruin their children, mentally and physi- 
cally, and thus will contribute towards the degenera- 
tion of the nation. Dut their wires are absolutely in- 
cnpablo of grasping such fundamental reasoning If the 
girl'a mother >s a Hindu, her Brahman teacher sternly 
tells her that sho would bo guilty of a horrible sin if the 
were to keep her littlo daughter unmarried after she is 
oight years old. Tho mother of the boy is likewise 
instructed by her pundit- In the case of the Mahomedan 
mother, religion cannot he cited as a good which compels 
her to marry her children while they are of tender age ; 
but,,spcaking broadly, custom cnslaies her to as great 
a degree a* it docs her Hindu sister. Tho women of 
the neighbourhood would make it their business to 
scandalise the mother of any girl or boy who might dare 
to keep her piogeny unmarried after the eighth, or 
tenth, or at the utmost fourteenth year. Therefore 
both tho Hindu and Moslem r omen sec to it that their 
children are married at an extremely early age— directly 
In the face of tlieir educated husbands’ arguments 
showing tho harm of SO doing. 

Like early marriage, enforced widowhood haa hung 
like a heavy millstone around the nock of India. True 
this custom does not prevail in alt sections of Indian 
•oeiety, being strictly confined to the Hindus. The 
Hindu community, however, forms the larger bulk, of 
the Indian population. 


When lie comes to nrpe tl.e need ot female 
education Hr. Singh wiitts*. — 

In the past the British Government of India has spent 

but a small pittance upon educating tho women Of the 

land; but now the Administration 6eems to be In the 
mood to take up the task In real earnest. As « n en- 
couraging instance, the measures that the Provincial 
Government of tho United Provinces of Agra and Uudh 
are just at present launching may he menLoneo, The 
plan, in brier, includes the appointment of an inspectress 
to organize and control tho work of female education _ 
with suitable assistants to help her in the work; the en- 
largement of class-room accommodation at tho Lucknow 
Normal School so as to take in day scholars as well as 
boarders , the encouragement of the attendance of girls 
in boyB’ schools by means of a system of » capitation 
grants, the revision of the curriculum for girls’ schools ; 
the training of teachers of good social standing to work 
both in the primary and secondary grades and as visiting 
governesses ; the encouraging of school teachers to 
educate their wires and female relatives with a view to 
their being engaged as instructors; the granting of 
substantial scholarships to encourago girls and women 
to continue their studies at homo from the lower to the 
higher Bailee, and even to the point that will enable 
them to take tnc university examination ; increasing the 
number and improving the Btnff of girls' schools ; tho 
employment of fairly competent teachers until specially 
trained ones are ready to enter the field ; Government 
assistance for private schools for tho better classes of 
girls ; active measures to stimulate attendance and study 
by giving money prizes as well as hooka and pictures as 
rewards ot merit and the establishment of local com- 
mittees of advise to eo-operato with the Government, to 
consist of members of the committees represented in tho 
district The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Administration also has invited tho active co-operation 
of Indian ladies in the effort to encourago and popolsriso 
female education. It will thus bo seen that tho scheme 
is comprehensive and far-reaching 

Mr. Singh concludes by st-Uing that the educat- 
ed men of the Peninsula are bo infatuated with 
their political playthings, and are giving bo much 
of thoir attention to the firing off of verbal bombs 
ntthe bureaucracy, that the only way Hindustan 
can become great lies through the emancipation of 
its womanhood. 


BABA BHARATl’S LECTURES. 

.PlrtM ainoor.. 

inspiring. The book which contam,^ " t ° re ’ tJ ? g a " d 
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far totter treated than WcAet n women by the Uw. 
Until lately English law, for instance, ccnG.«cated 
tho married woman's property ns though mnnwge 
were a felony, forfeited her earnings, gave her no 
claim to her own children By the laws of Nlam 
her property was carefully guarded. And it is 
notoworthy ho w great n part women have played 
in Muslim countries as rulers, and in statesman 
ship. 

On the question of the position of Mahomedan 
women in India at the pi went day, Mr N II 
writes as follows in the current number of the 
int Review 4 — 

Without, however, magnifying the existing evil a or 
the dicadence ot ah that was good, we ru»j admit the 
truth that tho aooial status of the Mihomedan ladies, 

’ ' such as it la, stands m urgent need of some cure , and 
wo can set ourselves to work without denouncing the 
present status with all the fires of eloquent orations 
from tho politioal platforms Tho present status, it 
must ho owned, Is neither in conflrnuty to the true 
teachings of our noble Prophet, nor in harmony with 
tho increasing demand ot the refinements and civiliza- 
tion* which wo have to study end follow in tho interest 
of our own existence, as a recognised unit amongst tho 
other units of tho progressive world with a progroasiTO 
social philosophy of its own , and, without attempting 
to trace the causes of tho decline, it may bo B«id that 
two potent elements are needed for the desired reforma- 
tion,— (1) the education and (2) Me u Irfow mttrrxngc 
Here it may be pointed out that the question ofpanfa, or 
seclusion from public raze, is ono that need not ho seri- 
ously considered until after tho women are educated and 
the poor, unhealthy and Bickly-loohing young widows are 
remarried It is all very well to cry for the removal of 
ywirdu on giounds of health and hygiene ; but far more 

And .MiWjy.FiJ ytu. fiasr nf .i.Viaw sdu dwuintr 

widows while in tho blossom of youth and h»Te to pass 
tho rest of their unhappy lire* as widows. To them all 
tho pleasures of tho world are cruelly denied, though 
they see and watch that their more fortunate sisters aro 
in the full enjoyment of those pleasures Ti e custom 
of widowhood is not only cruel, but it is agtinat the 
very teachings of Islamic truth ; it u therefore to he 
wondered how and why it is existing with a peculiar 
tenacity, and no aenoua attempt haa yet been made to 
replace it by a perfectly religious ordinance to rcitai-j-T 
on the expiry ot the prescribed period since the death or 
the first husband. 


The Missionary’s Opportunity- 

“ The Awiikening of India r Its Causes ” is the 
title of an article by the Rev. N. Macnicol, in the 
Xalionul Jfissionaty Intelligencer for May. Ho 
feels no doubt that India is awakening — that 
quickening has already com® in great measure 
to the people of the lind and that its stagnant 
waters are being stirred by new winds of the 
spirit. The duty of tho Christian now is at the 
centre of the stream of life. Christ and His Mes- 
sage should always be at the place where the 
stream flows strangest, so as to bring them into 
tbs midst of that environment and to make them 
operative upon it. Mr. Macnicol warns bis brother-" 
Missionai lea that, if they do not take heed of this 
splendid opportunity, the tragedy that befell when 
Mahomed and Arabia turned from their idolatry 
and found no gmdanco fiom the corrupt Christian 
Secretaries or their day, would also he repeated 
now, with tho result that tho wheel of progress 
would not move, as they did not at the time of 
Mahomed, and tho consummation of the Kingdom 
of Christ v/ould he delayed. That India is moving 
is certain — and because it is so sluggish nnd so 
immense, its advance, once the direction is deter- 
mined, will lie overwhelming in its force nnd in its 
effect it will produce the equilibrium of the race 
The influence of Christianity in creating the 
national impulse in India lias bean in two ways — 
one by ecting ns a moral force and thus raising 
the morn! standard a observable in the organised 
efforts now being wade to raise tho “untouch- 
ables, to ^tart societies fnr tho protection of chil- 
dren, and other things— and the other by acting os 
a goad ii the way of making tho faiths of Hindu- 
stan bestir themselves in conscious emulation. 
Besides the influences of Christianity and the im- 
pact of Western civilisation, theie have been other 
ciu«es Tor the me of national consciousness in 
India such ea Jnpip’s Mp ]d , j w ftnd the new Rpitit 
throughout Asia. 
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TWO HEROIC LEADERS. 

Mr. Leung Quinn. 

STWB. Leung Quinn, whose photograph we re- 
tt j 1 produce in this i«sue, went to the Trans- 
* vaal as e trader sixteen yeirs rgo lie 
is a Chinese subject, and with several comp iti iota 
founded the C u'.to'V'-.e Club in Johannesburg 
of which he subsequently became Secre’aiy Since 
the war ho has been earnestly engaged in endea 
Touring to eradicate the evil that arose consequent 
upon the facilities afforded for opium smoking, 
under the Chinese labour Ordinances, to his com 
patriots who were brought to the Colony under 
indenture, and only recently ho h-ia been vigor 
ously assisting the Transvaal Gnveri roent to that 
cud* In 1907, at the time that the Transvaal 
struggle became acute, Mr Quinn was elected 
Chairman of the Chinese Association In this 
capacity he became a tower of strength to his 
community, and by way of appreciation of the 
authority and influence that he exercised over 
his fellow-countrymen, he was the fiist Chinese 
to be arrested and it was in bis capacity as leader 
of his community that he signed *he letter 
upoo which the compromise of 1908 was based, 
his co signatories being Messrs M K. 
Gandhi and Thumbi Katdoo. Mainly through 
Mr. Quinn’s efforts, the Chinese coni munity weie 
induced to accept voluntary registration, and 
this was effected, though not without a great 
deal of difficulty at the beginning, in the pre 
imises of the Chinese Association under the 
supervision 0 f Mr. Quinn, who was officially 
thanked for the services that he had thus rendered 
to the authorities. When it became evident that 
** na Transvaal TJovernraent had no intention dl 
abiding by the compromise, Mr Quinn at once 
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voiced the views of hi* compatriots, and wheu no 
nntied was taken of their protests, be was the 
very first Chinese t> destroy the voluntary regis- 
tration cci'vficvte that, in bis opinion, be had 
been induced to accept by means of a false re- 
presentation A little while later, u ben the last 
attempt at a settlement seemed to have some 
probability of success, Sir. Quinn was especi- 
ally invited by General Smuts to attend n Confer- 
ence on behalf of the Chinese community, and 
when this effo 1 1 failed he once more became a pas- 
sim re*it>tei Mr Quinn has been in gaol in that 
capacity three times, on the last two occasions 
with hard laboni Ho has now been deported from 
the Transvaal, and shortly befoie his departure, 
General Smuts sent for linn once more to discuss 
the situation. TetMr Quinn has been deported 
ontbo ground that be carnut be identtfi°d by tho 
authorities Three years ago he was ft prosper- 
ous merchant, worth about Rs 30,000 ; to day he 
is • pauper, having voluntarily accepted material 
rum rather than betray his countrymen and 
sully his houour 

A Brave Tamilian. 

-TttR A Chettiar, whose portrait appears 
XlT in this issue, is the leader of the 
• JIadr-vsee ccvnmuntj in the Transvaal. 
He is the Chairman of the Tamil Benefit Society 
of Johannesburg Mr Chetlier is over 60 years 
of age end has teen resident in South Africa for 
very many years, having his domicile in Natal 
He was doing a good business as a tradenn Johan-* 
nesburg when the struggle commenced, but has 
Bioce been reduced to poverty. Though suffering 
severely fiom diabetes ar.d other serious disorders, 
he baa three tunes gone to gaol and orce been 
deported to Natal. He is the proud father of 
Mr. A Varadan Chettiar, a young man of twenty- 
one years of age, who was recently deported to 
India after having suffered imprisonment with 
hard labour ro less than six times. 
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Shipbuilding in India. 


In tho April issue of tlie Indian Bminetsman 
Mr. M. B Sint quotes the lecturer in Econo auc*, 
ot the Bengal National College, Calcutta, to show 
that so far back ns thirty centuries ago India 
was acquainted with Inland and Ocean Naviga 
tion, and her mercantile marine earned hei com. 
modities and manufactures to the most distant 
parts of the then known world. The ancient 
Vedic scriptuies, the Upanishads, Parana* and 
other Br&hmanical texts and Buddhistic woikfi, he 
says, are replete with allusions to Navigation, 
National Shipping and Shipbuilding, and there 
are evidences that India once occupied ami main- 
tained for a series of centuues her glorious 
position as the Queen of the Eastern Seas. This 
shipping activity presupposes a knowledge of 
Naval Architecture and seamanship of a very 
high order. Antiquarians state that there weie 
in existence several winks in Sinskut on 
Nnukani} an Sinistra or the Suence and 
Art of Navigations and shipbuilding. It is 
i elated that at the time of the invasion of 
Al«\am'«r thlGient, the pwag H of the Indus 
was ellected ly a flotilla of boat*, conducted 
and manned by the Indian toil men Duting 
the reign of Emperor Clnnin Gupta {B C 
321 297) the development of rational shipping 
had reached n stage when the Emperoi found 
it neres-saiy to create a Board of Admiiallj. 
The department was very well organised 
and at its head was placed an officer called 
the Supeiintendent of Ships. lie was entrusted 
with the duty of not only managing the affairs 
connected with the ocean navigation, but algo in 
connection with Indian navigation on livers and 

Mr. Bant poiots out that even in recent* times 
India was not at all backward in navigation. A 
hundred years ago the teak bottoms of Indian 


ships, being better adapted to resist the action of 
tbo sea-water and especially of the sea-water in 
Eastern seas were found in many respects superior 
to the English bottoms made of oak. As a result 
forty years ago one-thiid of the tonnage employed 
in Indian waters was Indian, As the result, how- 
ever, of the fierce competition with foteign ship- 
ping dnven by steam-power and well equipped 
with all the latest improvements and machinery, 
the number of Indian ships using the different 
harbours dwindled in 1899-1900 to l,G7G.whereas 
in 1857 there were about 54,286 native vessels 
using different Indian hai Lours. At the present 
time with the exception of a few Pursee engineers 
who are in charge of the ships belonging to Native 
Steam Navigation Companies all_ the responsible 
work connected with the Indian shipping is in tho 
hands of Euiopean expeits. Mr. Sant appeals' 
for the encouragement of a native mercantile 
marine for Indian workers. 


ount. concludes :■ 


oMnd..™£,t r< T Ta ’ 'fjoentlyand on modern lines 
School, and 1 , WOuld aUo 8U GB e «t that Technical ' 

pnnc.pa?nor? B nr g i V f ""'G**' 0 " bo cstabhshed at tl.o 
SmZ n° Vlt : K ‘™hi. Bombay, Calcutta 

inititntions'of England' 8 - U ” follo ' vin 6 well-known 

De^L'porWUarh^'K*'’ A ? a,,d T «*hnical School. 

,„ a lCrA, e h.'‘.S.. Allr °"’ , ’ ? ’ 

Hull Enol.od (ton * c '* n '°*l School for Fi.liermco, .t 
mm. togl.od Se.m.o.hip, ,„d N..fg.- 

m Sr.' 1 "" 1 ' 

ror tho diffusion of Navat ... . 

other aca-fanne among khalasia, 

work* on the theory and nrac* 6661 "*™ P. ll,J ho important 
be translated .n^ tL onn^t V ® ° f " 8vi B a t.on, should 
existing Tran.lat.on H P n^, P T , c r n ‘ lcu ' a ™ of India. Tho 
cul&r Society of l poona° C ^j C pL ip ® the Deccan VcYna- 
Cducstcd public, if they scti*.S^ . B ^ boonon 1,10 
year, for translations o* T^Weal *4" "VU eTery 
tises on naval and technical .„i ° , Bnd Scientific trea- 
ing old classical authors whoso i ni,tead aI «clect- 

the eyes of tho present com™ rl f 8 do not possess In 

should undertake the translation. „. Edu ° atcd men also 
of frittering away their ener ,„ * °- ,uc h works, instead 
fiction. h y tacir energies in writing works of 
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A* (ir a* iLh rnuon fw*, there »«»»« to 
W • prvtty general qurimnj atrongit all 
•Kiin of pntitirar* Hecniidty, In the UlVr 
hbrnti of tl • r- a l i ^ n itself, it is noMnl that 
tt« q'nml shi'ill pnowl no furlli'f Tn» 
pi*«r of It* itftn»(iUtit4 of the 
to dispose of th* hlit/i £mmn from year to 
Jt\t m tt«j think right *o I pioj»f, with, it 
th* rvrao'e** interference or m »ln'« 

Mr, nmt I* maintained and rl»»ily d»(ir*<l « 
m to l»ir« no rjriM frr nue*tioning it in the 
future, It i« the natural o<it«»m# of th» p~ipl* • 
•truggl* for orrr 200 join On the other bar J» 
in other matter* the hereditary Chamber n*j 
Mercia* it* telo hul neither unfairly n >r in a 
partinn spirit. More That the veto rannot In* 
in4efin : te|y exercis'd in defiance of a popular 
wilh clearly articulate,! and emphasised 
Tit* rtmiTmAur 

It cannot be denied that there are ripple* 
here and there on the Continental »e* u f politic* 
Tlie mr*t visible and somewhat diei|tjieting ia to 
he discerned in Crete where there ha* Wen an 
impasse in the national aMemtly l»y reason of 
the Mahomcdau representative* Wing forced, 
■gainst their conscience, to take the oath of 
Hellenic allegiance. The situation i* compli 
cated by the rash and indiscreet attitafe ami ron 
duct of the Creek Government it«elf. Neither 
King George nor hi* none, nor hi* entourage 
have any statesmanship about them If the King 
•till keep* hie throne it i* owing to the influ 
enroot In* powerful relative*. lie la a peraonage 
of no firm resolution What he will refuao to 
do to day he will do to-morrow, and eijnally 
whimsically he will undo to-morrow wh*t he 
h&* done to day. The Prince* have no backlione 
about them Neither they poo*en* tact and 
judgment. More, there i* no commanding per- 
sonality to carry on tbe Government for 
*ix consecutive month* with anything like a 
defined and determinate policy. The pretension* 


tf th« Greek (5 jirTratt! 1 . iu raftrrrce In Crete 
a»» me*tlyr u muiral'v Hut Turkey i» at rerg 
Hitherto, owing lu her own ili*n»*Ur {wriTi-alion, 
•he has W-n forWoiirg Hut that foiWararce 
now wes.i to I »** W-n exhausted Provoked by 
lU an: ill jm prirks »f th* Greek Government aha 
I aa now taken a strong atahd and appealed to th* 
Great Power* to restrain Grr*ew from any imr 
artirn in Crete In lea I. aha hit taken even a 
•'M'pr aMitnla l>y warning th* Powers Hat 
if *)>• ia not protect rd ah# will protret herself 
without them V >n* can gainsay the propriety 
of tin* attitude It is the only alternative left to 
her in tha ca«e of tbs Power* showing any further 
earillation It i* good that hir K I ward Grey ha* 
addressed a note to the other Power* to coerce 
Greece by a joint naval demonstration. Jt {* 
to W hoped Greece will W brought to a reasonable 
frame id mind She might to know tho strength 
of rejuvenated Turkey which can crush her at any 
hour 

Thank* to theCommindcr-in-Chier the Albani- 
an* have Wen brought to hay. Th# strong arm of 
the Ottoman ha* made them fully alive to the fact 
of the hnp»)e*«r,e«* of defying the Porte any 
longer and having their own way aa in the day* 
of Abdul Hamid Tho Turkish Commander h.M 
not only stamped out the rebellion hut adopted 
aura mean* for preventing the rebellion* from 
breaking out agvm. All tho strategic point* are 
now strongly guarded and fortified It Is time that 
the Albanian* resl.se that it i* heat to torn 
tW.r spear* into plough*!*!*, and industriously 
engage themselves m the art* ofpe.ee. In Asia 
Mmor, to,, order is Wing slowly evolve,! out 
of tho chronic nnarch.c condition there, though 
everything I* not no satisfactory a* coutil be 
IV, tak. 

“ " “ I 1 ” * «~l « h ,„. 

v»d. ni, Khm « h p lt | Dstol . 

’ ..a in. Abu-el-Muj - , h . 

1 W.t™, „ h , Upl „ d ^ 
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religious magazines anil other publications which, though 
technically newspapers, hare nothing ol a political 
character." 

Letter from the Secretary to the Government 
of India, TTome Department, No. 404, dated the 
31st March 1010:— - 

u In paragraph 5 of my letter, dated 1st March 1910, 
No. 325, it was suggested that the discretion to dtspenso 
with security which l* rested in the Magistrate by the 
provisos to sections 3 (1) and 8 (1) of the Press Act 
should be exeicised freely in cases in which the deposit 
of security would bean undoubted hardship, and certain 
cases of the hind in question were mentioned 1 am 
now directed to explain that that enumeration ot < a sea 
was by way of illustration only and was not meant to be 
exhaustive There are many other circumatxncis in 
which the depositor security might properly bo dispensed 
with, such as when fresh registration is rendered neces- 
sary by the ownership of a press or newspaper passing 
by inheritance, or by a change in the piemises 
occupied, or by a change in the personality 
of the paid servant of the proprietors who m regis- 
tered as publisher or keeper of the press It was neecs 
sary to retain the power to demand security in nil cases ot 
fresh registration, but it was never the intention of the 
Government of India that security should lio taken 
from keepers of existing presses and publishers of exist- 
ing newspapers which were well conducted if there was 
no reason for suspecting the good faith of tho tran- 
saction that necessitated fresh registration 
“ 2. I am to request that with the permission of the 
Governor in Council the necessary instructions may bo 
issued to Magistrates empowered to register declara- 
tions under the Press and Itegiatration of Books Act 
1 " 


A Publisher’s Grievance. 

The followin': lettei fromn Publisher, presuma- 
bly an Englishman, appeals in the Times of 
India : — 

In view of correspondence already published in your 
columns it may bo of interest to know how the new Act 
is being allowed to operate iu handicapping legitimate 
printing and publishing enterprise . as regards Sind, 
notwithstanding the Act was framed ostensibly to cepe 
with sedition, pure and simple • — 

Presses and publications registered previously under 
the Actof 1RG7 are exempt from interference (according 
to the terms of the Act) until such pruilege has been 
forfeited by seditious 'conduct,' 

At tbo same time the old Act provides that whenever 
place of publication or name of printer is changed a 
‘new declarat'oa ’ .hall be necessary. 

Such now declaration can only bo made under the 
new Act, whereupon security is demanded precisely as 
for a new publication or a new press. 

And although discretion is allowed to the local Magis- 
trate as to ‘ dispensing with security * there is also this 
‘ Balfounan ' phrase sdded in the new ’Act .— 

' Or may from time to time cancel or vary any order 
under this sub-section.'— 


RESOLUTION. 

Tho above extract and letter should be communicated 
to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, and to all 
District Magistrates for information and guidance Secur- 
ity should ordinarily bo dispensed with when a fresh decla- 
ration has to be made in respect of an already existing 
newspaper or press, if it has been well conducted in the 
past. In eirrcising the discretion vested in them by law 
Magistrates should consider all the circumstances of 
each case, tho character and antecedents of the persons 
in whose names the new declarations are made, their age 
standing, and reputation The manner in 'which the 
presses and newsp-ipcrs haTe been conducted in tho past 
may be taken as evidence of the way in which they are 
likely to ho conducted in future, but in deciding whether 
security should or should not bo taken the true criterion 
is the use to which they are likely to be put after the 
fresh declaration. 

2 . T* 1 ® r, " w< , t Magistrates are requested to com- 
municate these orders to Magistrates ot the First Class 
who^may have to deal with declarations under Act XXV 

(Signed) J, E B.HOTSOV 

toder Secretary to Government. 


In practice, hero at Karachi, at any rate, tho local 
authorities not only decline to exeicise any common- 
sense leniency, but sppxrently insist on obtaining 
security from all and sundry, wherever they can possi- 
bly do so. I cite the following prominent instance# ' 
1. The Fhrenij;, Ksrachi (old established paper 
perhaps under II, ndu influences), changed tho names' 
of lit printer. Ordmed to deposit Its 1,000 as security, 
(complied with) 


Indian nannr j ''.aroehi ^old-ostsblished Anglo- 

ISwbKi I- t°™> A jo.ot .took 

Act of IRC*. Press rrnnoeeJ* w rp 6'»<*' , ed under old 

U T consXr" < “ >n ' eyed ^!Zd. 

carrying on's iemhmafe’nri *”7 Englishman abroad 
fo be called upon, without lustfauae busincra 
that he will not spread sedition - a . * iiv 8 a® 
peaceable subject of U„ Majeity^ Uep^he 
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chosen to stand for the Presidentship next yen 
Meanwhile, he has won the respect of *11 the 
crowned heads of Europe by his great moral 
purpose which seems tj stand out in the bold- 
est relief. As a recent writer has obsefted 
M Mr, Roosevelt is a demon at out and our But 
like all great democrats, he is in every instinct and 
fibre, a man of Government and a natural master 
of the people, a preacher by temperament and a 
despot by consent.” 

Earn: 

Egypt is of late much in evidence by reason of 
the conduct and attitude of the Nationalists It 
is as difficult for Englishmen et home to under 
Btand Egypt as much os to understand India 
Those who would desire to understand without 
bias or prejudice the prevailing opinion of all 
shades of people in this country or in Egypt must 
he prepared to learn the questions first hand 
Without in any manner sympathising with that 
extreme section of young Egyptians who preach 
the propaganda of terror and violence, for 
which we have the greatest abhorrence, or 
with another section whose political utterances 
■re of an ambiguous character, it might be 
■aid that there are causes of unrest in that 
country which need to be impartially probed to 
the bottom At present it seems that there is 
one strong party which habitually denounces 
Egyptians, even the most sober and well disposed 
These necessarily fret under such unfounded 
aspersions. It is only when a Blunt comes to the 
front to describe the true condition of affairs or a 
Robertson raises an important debate in the 
House, and a Sir Edward Grey explains, that we 
Come to understand the correct trend of events. 
Mr. Roosevelt was no doubt right when he 
praised the British administration for all that 
it bss done for Egypt, morally and materially 
during the period of occupation And he was 
tight also when he denounced the party of 
terror and violence ; but it is to be feared he 


rather went too fir when he made a sweepirg 
generalisation tarring the loyal and well disposed 
with the same denunciatory brush. Howeter, there 
is no denying the fact tint Egypt is simmering 
and there is every likelihood of a storm bursting 
there at an eirly day unle«s both Sir Eldo'n Gust 
and the general population tiy to understand each 
othei bettei, and sincerely CO operate for the bet- 
ter advancement of the country. As to Mr. Roose- 
velt's any pronouncements pn self-government, 
perhaps, they may be allowed to piss as the hollow- 
sounding utterances of one who is still crossly igno- 
rant of the history of Oriental countr.es. And for 
tbit matter we may dismiss Mr. Balfour's equally 
any and uuhwtoiical pronouncement on the same 
subject during the course of the Egyptian debate 
It is, indeed, surprising that so well read a scholar 
as the Ex Pm me Minister should hive studied 
Oriental history so inaccurately Anyhow it cannot 
be predicated that self government is the monopoly 
of the upstart West which we have known these 
three or four hundreds past The West has 
let a great deal to learn of the political 
institutes of the East for centuries past. It 
wilt have to unlearn many a dogma and 
begin anew its leasons in this particular branch 
of government before we can accept its ipse dixit. 
The intellectual and political arrogance of the 
West, combined with its ignorance of the true 
history of Oriental forms of Government 'these 
three or four thousand yens and more is a theme 
on which we should really wish some learned 
indigenous scholar, be he of India or China or 
Japan, to expatiate most elaborately and com- 
prehensively. The utterly unhistorical and fatla- 
cioua statements in which the bloated West' 
inanely talks require to be thoroughly exposed 
once for all The time has come when many an 
occidental statement of the West on the East 
should be contradicted and laid low. 
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UTTER&fICES OF THE DAY. 

Mrs- Besant’s Advice to the Theosophists- 

On May 22, at the Theivsophical Society’s Ilall, 
at Adyar, Mrs. Annie Besint delivered a veiy 
interesting addiess on *TI»e Immediate Futuie' 
to a learned audience consisting u{ Udiev and 
gentlemen. We print below the conclunmg poi 
tion of the lecture . — 

What then is the duty of the Theosophies! Society in 
View of tho future coming more rapidly than we expectid, 
in which eventB aecm likely to tumble on one another as 
they rush from the world's stage Our duty clearly is 
to etnphasizo the principles that wo hare been spreading 
during the last thirty years, to press on the mind of 
every person the inevitable changes that are in the near 
future. It is impossible to go along the piesent line 
pie burden of the war establishment is intolerable aud 
is increasing every year. The competition to outdo 
other nations n violent , strenuous attempts are heme 
made alike to strengthen the army and the u ivy, ci ushjnc 
all productive industry Under this burden of militarism 
it cannot continue. It must bo put an end to by mutual 
agreement or by tho arbitrament of a world wide war Our 
duty is to speak and live for peace Among nations as 
among individuals karma is not a completed thing Many 
influences are working now for war. Than, obvious to 
the most casual observer. The great propaganda that is 
being carried on for peace by many Societies, by many 
people in every nation, into that propaganda we also 
must throw our efforts All this is on one side On 
tho other side there is ambition and desire for national 
aggrandisement, and these forces are so nearly balanced 
in the collective Karma of tho world that more than 
MW during tho last 30 or 40 yea.s ,t has been a doubt- 
w . h,cI ; Would triumph and tho great White 
Lodge was able by strenuous attempts to keep the Beane 
of the world with the help offerees that mail f or P ce 
On tho verge of the precipice of war more than 
once a European war was averted not verv 
long ago by permitting the war to break 
in South Africa Once .gam the world ^ 

tho brink of war, but the White Lodge did it. 
to neutralise the forces that make for war K 0 that » ° Ht 
additional force for peace .. of enornmns 
balancing of scales To some of ,ou it 6 " V”* 
the White Lodge can be able to do Kn^W 

S‘Af,aS”.'SSf n ;.1“° 

imporativo duty of the Society evervwhere ,,♦"** th ,° 
for peace, our pcchar &.7.ge » thaV7 e P ? k 
scattered over all the eivihscd nations of 
A compact body of organised people wo-kin^t 
are enormously more powerful, and every *°8 elhcr 
thoughtful, stud-ous and earnest nation with 

In its pale may servo .. . B * th , ere<1 "»th 

spreading of peace Thi nk, then of peacTm l ^ A U ) 6 


opportunity arises, whether io tlie family. In tho club, the 
meeting places orlarger gatherings in halls. Always try to 
diminish tho causes for conflict, but strengthen the causes 
which make for peace. Very often friction is brought 
about bythoaghtless speech ns well as by deliberate incite- 
ment Yon must guard your words during the nest 
few years. Do not let race hatreds find their expression 
from your lips , do cot let religious hatreds find expres- 
sion in jour loice, do not speak against other sects or 
other faiths. Let those of you who are Hindus speak 
kindly and respectfully of the Mussulman, and let tho" 
Mussulman learn to speak kindly and respectfully to 
the Hindu Speak friendship to the Christian and let the 
Christian speak friendship to those who are of other 
faiths than his Dy our combined efforts and our 
refusal to take share in any unkir.d tiling vre shall be a 
comreto force in the immediate fu'nro for the keeping 
of the peace of the world, and that is clearly our duty, 
one which is incumbent upon us to fulfil. Then thero 
come tho various lines of activity along which you 
should work for the future the co-operative movement 
in India is or.e which you should endeavour to improve. 
It is your duty to join and help that movement, because 
the Ind.an people have so largely , n the past moulded 
the spirituality of the world and becauso in the immediate 
future theirs is the task to Bend out that wave or spiri- 
tuality again which shall water all the nations of the world. 
In your civic and political hfe then work for those 
movements which belong to the futuro. Equally is it 
t0 SC 4 ■ ,0 ' i , TBtU against everything that 
is disrupting and tends to increase the gulf that 

rnc^them 1181 * ' n, v ad of narro ' vln g them or bridg- 
ing them over You should all work for peace 
vnnd«7K elitl0n B '" 3 fe,lo "*h'P Of tho future, and as 
shMl evo ve ,u?l Ur ° Uter , 1 & tbe ,nner »P ir, t ©f buddht 
it"'"}'* yoa Wtttch "hat Is going on in 

to e i r. 5 ‘“f” ku ‘'l""S'- >« retirement. "Si 
bodies which make! them able to^e 'e ^ for . 

»li.eh n.ke.O.en,..,. 

reopients of that trust of that P I’ ' V0 / U ! y 

easy to stand, cnlmlv on » loti B^eat hierarchy. It is 

are working agiinst^t for vm, k i, eVen .L IO ” eh lho ' v *' ve * 

than the wave, too’ Wh t £ now the rock is stronger 
rock is the ancient wisdom aI?™ "!' lel [ ncd Such a 
tumultuous and troubled ^ * 1 lhe "* vc ® of 1 
placed on that 7), i 0rld ‘ ; ose "hose feet are 
terror, may watch the wavc.V° | tb ® ,torm without 
for they "know that ctorv storm , W ' t,,0Ut 
• wider peace, that cve« * pr ?“ e ° ° f 

only a preparation for a hamper f “ v , olc * no 18 
land where men and a . n ^ wore beauteous 

in love. 8o all tho turmmtrof *kIV* P r? C ’ ln > 0y “ nd 
prepare the regn ^ '“ tu ^ "hall only 

great shadow of the sunrema * ?* bc yond when tho 

the world and when the "hall nse upon 

beyond the .term, laying the fmmdT •PPcmr 
civilisation drawing together .11 V. d “ ,U> ," . of the new 
world (Cheerg ) 8 B th r *" ‘ho religions of the 
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The Twentieth-Century Tamil Dictionary. 
Hi/ Mr. P. Bamanathan, B. A ^ M. R A.S, 
P. H II. S. [7 GopaulA Co, Madras, Pub 
lakers s Pries Ps. 10 or 20 Skillings net ] 

Tbi* work is the first of it* kind by * graduate 
of tbe Madras University Tins is an Ency elope 
die Dictionary of the Tamil Isrgnsge gmrgthe 
mranirg* of wold*, pin uses, and lei ms relating 
to the arts, science*, and literature from the «ld»-t 
writers to dite Exhaustive and accurate it i* 
none too dear for the mattei it rontain* end we 
hope a a ropv will be placed to even ethrtl end 
college ard in all public and pi note librsnw 

Letters of Aurangazebe [ Translated from 
tie original Ptrsnn i sfo KiiylisK, bi/ /, 
II. Hihmoria, B -1 Che- aje Printing Press 
Bombay and Lusnc A Co , London ] 

Students of Inditn History will thank Mi 
Ihliaioria f >r ptacing within their easy reaih an 
English edition of the letters of Aursngrzebe, the 
frest Moghul Kmpcroi of Delhi Three letter*, 
allrew.e.1 to his sons, govern-vs deputies, *. 
generally depict hi. pnrate life an 1 ben p written 
»n Emperor are vfty polite ir forn There 
letters g.> tu show that A ursngszrbe, fatiatl* 
Mahomed an as he was, etas anxious to be ju<t an! 
hind to his subjects The letters are worth perusal 
and ail) seiee as a corrective in several in>J»'rtan» 
particulars rtpiJirf the personal character of 
the Last giesl Moghul 

The S.OUI of Man Tv Asmi A.»*wUrt*li«.t 

{-'ll Usmsk.lshna Mrwiotr. tWlma R»a I, 

Mv'a|» ee, Malls*. ,o 1 Messrs C. A. Nsteasn 
*Co, Mllnv I**| er ISoun I . Trio. Re l.) 

The S«, ra ,v,„ ,!, T ved hr* whole life to th» 
stilly 1 f 1 I* isSja aid has hi 1 ih» inestimable 
l»ml*S-..dVe-sirgof ha.i.gsst at the feet tf 
ardiaibi'es* h«W«,r, from his great Ma-’er 
EaRskTi»l.B*r,r»tEahaavsa. th» Av**ar e fthe dty 


•* Ttia greatest tludy of o>ai kind is Xian," and 
of man, his eternal, all knowing ami all-blissful 
soul if any The S« ami's theme i* this soul, or 
puro spirit, absolutely one without a second, birth* 
le*<, desthle c s, eternally perfect am! blissful, and 
the way to realize this soul and free ourselves 
from tie shackles of ignorance, nnsety and death. 
Itisa subject of peieniiisl Intel eel to all mankind. 

Swann natnakrishnsnandi'a exposition of the 
sill jitt seems so instil rt with life and foiee that 

tliu«iasm for i»ftv piirpo.es, high aim* and grand 
ideals, which no soulless, one elded, tnatemhetio 
philosophy l«»ed or, modern science could ever 
hope to damp We unhesitatingly commend the 
volume foi careful study by every earnest student 
of the Vedanta 


How to Tell Stones to Children By Sara 
Port Bn/ant [George G IlarrapACo, I ondnn ] 
Stones from the Faero Queene. By Um- 
fence II Parson [Gtory* G Ilarrap A Co.] 
The Dawn of British History. By Alter 
Corlran [i.eotysG l/arrap, A Co , London] 
This firm rf publishers has evidently recog- 
nise,! the present to be the age of the child. 
Mental *eod for children of all ages is provided in 
the«« three books, but the first is lather for the 
advantage i T the a Inlt than f >r the young student. 
The au-l.or, haling realised that the best way to 
impart III owledge >a through the medium of the 
slorv. t) stable, or the parable, seta about telling 
u* how to do and I ow not to do it Her work is 
lather a hsnd took for teacher*, explaining how 
to tell Scenes that are currenlcoin thovorM over, 
where a hen, how, and why to adapt, modify or 
alter them, and generally, low ti make them 
n-wt palatable. »„,1 therefore moat es.ilv retained, 
by the yonrg s-ndent Appended are'* number 
mithc* * r ' M '’ r ’ r "' < frora *" d modern 

Jlr Usrrerce b.s given u« a valu.He „, in 
tr stores drawn Iran ‘'per.vrs Immortal cla«*i<- 
lle has not attended to dr.w the moral, but 
esch t«'e, toll in eim,le l.ngu.ge, „ TO „„ 

cssile apprehev ,{<*1 bason 

Miws Cork ran - . H>oV, a.lmirahlr »}5„J p_ 

than mertv narrate a wumW of held f.ets. 

. very rvst.aet an, ch, !!,>«,« ^ 
•he tel's 
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IHOIRHS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Coloured People in South Africa. 
Speaking at Queenstown, CO, at a meeting 
under the auspices of A.P O presided over by 
tbo Mayor, on the 5 th ultimo. Dr Abdui ah man, 
reviewing the position of tho coloured people 
in the different colonies, shewed that since the 
Imperial Psilinmeut gave its sanction to the Act 
of Union, the northern colonies were tiding to 
put many old laws and regulations into force 
lie instanced the Town Council of Pretom and 
the Transvaal Government The I itter body has 
recently endeavoured to c impel coloured people 
to cairy pisses. In the OUC, he said, the 
Attorney-General tiled to secure for the gaclers 
authority to l»sh coloured men for offences 
against prison discipline. In Natil, a hw had 
been passed that no political meeting of names 
should take pines. ThaCipo Colony Government 
had led the way on showing its sympathy for the 
coloured people by rutting down the vote for 
coloured education by .£19,000; by again taxing 
the poor coloured worker in order to make a 
present of from foity to fifty thousand pounds to 
the brandy farmer. The llond Congress pissed 
a resolution to bring the Cape minet il laws n,to 
conformity with those of the Transvaal, which 
provided thal any cola lire 1 manor native found 
in possession of the smallest piece of unwrought 
goll to be given twenty five lashes, and sentenced 
to a term of impiisonment with hard labour, 
llet Velfc Congress had a resolution on their 
agenda that no ooijur. J chill should be permit 
ted to attend school for more than three hours a 
day; the rest of the time they bad to work. 
Al«n that there should b« no extension of the 
franchise to coloured peopl- ; end that native 
locations should be broken « P . All this, M id 
the speaker, went to pr — ..... 
the coloured men now 
twelve months ago. 


* 0 "* than it 


THE TRANSVAAL DEPORTEES. 

Never has a steamer leaving the South African shore 
for the IndiaD carried a more precious human cargo than • 
that carried by the Umhloti list week. That ship has 
sailed with some silty passive resisters unlawfully de- 
ported to India from the Transvaal under an administra- 
tive order based on the flimsiest evidence and from which 
there is no appeal to the usual Courts of that Colony. 
Who are these passive registers P They aro most of 
them men who hare been voluntarily registered, and are 
el! domiciled in the Transvaal Most of them have serv- 
ed their imprisonment as passive resisters Some of 
them aro lads horn m South Africa Some aro domiciled 
also in Natal, and some have a right to enter Natal or 
tho Cape on the ground of possessing educational quali- 
fications And many have left families behind them. 
These families, but for the timely assistance from India, 
Would be starving — Indian Opinion. 

1. MAN IKK AM PITjLAI, aged 17, born in Natal, 

Father-Mother in Transvaal. Student, possesses 
Lord Milner's Registration Certificate. 

2. R. S CHOKKALINfl AM PILLAI, aged 40, went 

to South Africa whilo C years old, remained in 
Natal till '88, since then in Transvaal Genera! 
dealer, wife, 9 children left in Natal. Voluntarily 

„ •?K , *** r cd Possesses Natal Education Certificate. 

I PEHLMAL VELOO, aged CO, born in Mauritius, 
in Transvaal aince 1890 Hawker. Voluntarily 
registered 

4 N.OANAPATUI PILLAI, aged 19, born in Capo 
Colony, went to Transvaal as child about 1893. 
registered’ mothcr ,n Johannesburg Voluntarily 

f. MARUB SHAH, aged 41, in Transvaal siaco 1004. 
Mattress-maker 

0. T A RUBUVMANU ACIIARTA, aged 29, first 
went to Natal in 1000. f.therin Natal for 25 years, 

Cert NsUl domicile 

- nm b tore-keeper. 

'• 1 ^ ^ *K ed 3i. went to Trans- 

I , the 4th Male Battery, possesses 

Wh him to resilience in 

_ Afnp * Mine labourer. 

oT.,S IM0 In Tr.niT.nl. 

- Vrn p t l ' " “I 1 ,* 1 ?!-' 

Dutch , » K * ' ■•■iglish, French and 

10. towcisvepWawmi lmrn . , , 

mother in Jobanneshurc VV«,» “e- . r " . baUI, 
Bmce 1»02 in Transvaal Coo ' 5 * n<1 Baker. 

"■ A !?E « K. 

w^r.„ r A's 

TfiPancsi tav* — - 

.a 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Social Service. 

' The Rev, 0. F. Andrews, of Delhi, proposes 
some simple preventive measures against mil«i ia 
in his article on the above subject in the Modern 
Review For May. Of couise, mosquito destru"tion 
is the best preventive for malaria, but this is 
attended with great difficulties in India. Defect- 
ive drainage is the principal cause for malaria 
and unless proper steps are taken to remedy it, 
no great advance could be made in fighting the 
dire disease. But a great deal could be done by 
individuals. The following are some of the pre- 
cautions which everybody can take Vegetable 
growth should not be allowed too close to the 
dwelling; standing water should besprinkled 
with kerosenn once a week during March 
and April ; mosquito curtains should be 
u *ed. Accumulation of papers and dirt should 
hot t* allowed. Quinine should be regularly 
taken as a preventive during the worst seasons of 
the year. 

Social service can be done, during an epidemic, 
in two ways ■ — First of all by finding out the 
houses in tho poorer quarters of the town and 
seeing that a sufficient supply of quinine is ad- 
ministered to the sick patient and that puie 
milk in sufficient quantities is available Secondly, 
there should be every possible influence brought 
to bear upon those who are not yet attacked 
to get them to take quinine daily as a pre- 
ventive measure. Coming to actual treatment of 
'•ares, Sir. Andrews gives a few leading lines of 
nursing. He says 

e of individuals who sre attacked by fever 
lay altogether 


la the 
prompt and 
the character of th( 
one invariable rule, 
* prelndi 


of the attack The 
s the shivering attack, 
, is to get the patient to 
iod daring the ague stage to keep him warm. This 
eovenng with quits or blankets, not 


bed 

should be d oi 


57 


by shutting windows and doors. Sometimes a hot cup 
of tea will bring on perspiration and break the feTer at 
its earliest point But generally the hot feverish stags 
will succeed tho shivering The quinine should be given 
as soon as possible in a liquid form. It should be remem- 
bered that quinine alone can attack directly the 
niaiana bacilli and it tho quinine can be digested it 
will do its work. The difficulty is that the fever itself 
often prevents the digestion of the quinine. When the 
digestive organs tutu against the ordinary qmmne, the 
cuquinwe, which is quite tasteless, should be tried. 


The Transvaal Indians- 


Kir. H. S. L. Polak, in the course of a spirited 
article in the Modern Renew for May, replies to 
certain criticisms that have been made fo the 
public print regarding the struggle in the Trans- 
vaal. After rnpidly sketching the history of Trans- 
vaal Indians, Mr Polak advises Indians not to 
be so rash as to offer any suggestions to Indians in 
South Africa regarding their methods of agitation. 
He says — 

It does not lie in tho mouth of any Indian to offer 
adnee to the Tiaoavaal Indians as to the nature of their 
struggle and how it should be cond icted, but he should 
rsther humbly sit st the feet of the simple Indian haw- 
kers of the Transvaal, who know how to iff* for their 
religion, tbeir honour, and the.r country, and the wives 
of these, who know how to send them to death for the 
same good cause 

With regard to the suggestion that all Indians 
should be taken back to India, Mr Polak has 


they would not be cared for in India. 

I have still good causa to remember how, in 1908, the 
telegrams of warning, sent by the Transvaal British 
Indian Association, to the principal pubhc men ,ud 
associations id India, that Transvaal Indiana were being 
deported to India without trial, and that the.r families 
were left to atarve. were .gnored I remember that the 
facta, gathered from week to week in Indian Opinion 
and in periodical correspondence with leading Indian 
newspapers, remained unread and unnoticed, the result 
being that many men arrived in Bombay and other parts 
- 0 “provided for, and were lost in the 
• That does not redound to the credit of India, 


of India 
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The Oriental View of Woman. 


Dr. Anand K Cdoumasnami, wntes on 
this subject in " Yo’es for Women ” an 
English periodical Uis clnef endeavour ia to 
correct ths prevalent misconception — lugelj of 
missionary lnspiiation — by showing lion the 
matter may present it-elf to any person who ia not 
quite ignorant of Oriental thought and OuentaJ 
civilisations 

It is sometimes suggested that Christianity , an Orient* 
religion, has imposed upon European nomen a position of 
Inferiority. But it was certainly not Christ, who was an 
Oriental, who treated women as inferior beings It nas 
*»u!i « Greek, who was primarily responsible for the la r 
spiritual status of noui.au in the Christian Church 
From this position she only temporarily emerged in that 
Oriental period of post classic European ruTtme wlen 
tho Church first accepted marriage aa a sacrament and 
men worshipped God in the form of women— »s they still 


o writings of 'on 


It n noteworthy that we find in . — „ . - 

of those Oriental philosophers whose n ork had »< 
influence in Europe at that time pronouncements in 
faaonr of the social emancipation of nomen which are 
almost verbally identical nithtl ose of modern Suffragists 
Oor social condition,'’ avroto Ibn Rudul doc« not 
permit women to unfold all the resources that are in them 
seems as if they were ouly meant to bear children and 
to suckle ttem Audit is this state of servitude that 
h»v destroy ed In them tho capacity for peat tilings 
*“»t is the reason why are seldom find among us women 
endowed with any great moral qualities then lues 
P«85 awjy hke thoso of plants, and ther are a burden to 
the r husbands. From this caus- muses the mi eis 
tint devours our citi"i, no a there aie twice as rnana 
Women as men, and they arc unable to proem e their 
means of J rebhood by tlieiroan mdustra ’ 

It is true that the eailv Germans honoured women 
but the later Germans thought that they knew better 
t was essentially 11 cstern materialism oT I.uther that 
had the main share m the degradation of woman 
accompanying tho Reformation “ If a woman becomes 
last dead from bearing,’ asv* I.uther 
1 *K*' ni ‘ ttl>r * n t. Let her only die fro-n bearing aim 
•s them to do it-" And a cam, the “ must neither begin 
nor complete anything without the w» wbe o he is 
there must she 1», and bend before him as before her 
whom the shall fear and to whom she shall bo 
•object and obed cut” 

U It not mdred, by contrasting the reb pious stand- 
joints of the East and the West that tho BupfOsed 
interior position of woman in the East can be demon- 
JtratoO \t u, e present day there are millions of 
' ’rentals who worship the Divine life in the image of a 
Y^an Woman is honoured in rel pious ! locator© ard 
“*• Mahadev, addressing I'm, mthe Mahabliarata, 
Thou, O I„vJy, k no west bath the Self and the 
jWt Self . , Thou art skilled 10 every work, 

sou art endowed with self restraint and with perfect 

■espoct of every enstue. . . 


sighted ness 


Tliy energy and powei arc equal to My own, and Thou 
hast not shrunk fioni tho most severe austerities “ In 
Si S mysticism, the Beloved (feminine) is all that 
lives — God tho Lover (masculine), is 11 a dead thing" 
— the individual soul lacking the Divine Life These 
lines were written bv Jalalud-din Rumi 
“ Woman is a ray of God, not a mere mistress 
The Creator 8 Self, as it were, not a mere creature I ” 
Ono must consider also the representation of Divinity 
symbolised as feminine in Hindu and Buddhi.t art; 
there are forms ranging from the dread image of Kali, 
Destroyer of lime, to the compassionate, tender forms 
of L'nii and of Tara. We must remember that the gods 
arc shaped by human beings in their own image; the 
status of women on earth is reflected in the status of a 
goddess. 

On the other hand, one might point out how the whole 
History of mythology and art in Greece reflects the git- 
dual degradation from an ancient ideal of high companion- 
ship (eaactly corresponding to the Indian conception of 
the feminine principle in the cosmos ns Sahti) to that of 
the ILusfrau in a patriarchal community 

If we turn from this question of the inner attitude to 
that of social status, we shall find that the Oriental wo- 
man basal ware enjoyed certain advantages which the 
Western woman has, at the best, very lately won , eg , 
the universal right of Muhammadan women to hold and 
inherit property in then own names The Oriental 
woman has also more real power ofcODtrol in her own 
home than most Western women, her word is law even 
to hei grown up tons It is very well known that in 
B irma women nre more independent and more happy 
than in perhaps any other country in the world, and, 
indeed one has only to return to London from any Orien- 
tal eojntir aud contrast the facial expression of most 
women there with the facial repression of most women 
ic the East to realise that tho latter ai a tho happiest 
Dr Ccoinaiaswaini thus concludes this interest- 
mg at tide ns foil >ws — 


Hn. East has always recognised f 
ifTcrence 10 tho psychology oF men nu 
'* altenpt to niinir 


these different 

and women nre d fTi 

It hat is needed at pre 
allowed to discover for 
rather than that they si 
the sphere which men 
ous tunes allowed to til 


t they need each other. 

hat women should be 
>s asnst is Iheir “sphere” 
:inuo to pei force occupy 
r wrongly) har 


to West a 


Thu 
foe tho 


Social status, 
t> e East and in 
tho East reeds i 
sex is degraded 

Women are not lightly spoken of or writte 
they are so often in tho We«t 
u a sacrament. For tho Euroi 


aa I hare said, needs reformation t 
the V cst. But the West far more 
rel ange of heart. Tho Western v 




With the ©onsciot 

onebt be added to it 
much to learn from ! 


And it ■* better 
st, to work together 
mselres upon their 
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Women in Islam. 

The lull test of a very interesting lecture on 
“ Islam in the light of Theosophy ” by Mr*. 
Besant appears in the Slay issue of the Theotophitl. 
Mrs. Besant deals therein in detail with the 
attitnde of Islam towards women 
One of the commonest sneers at isl tm in the 
.West is that it teaches that women have no souls. 
This is most certainly false. Hear Al Quran 
Whoso doeth evil shall be rewarded for it, and shall 
not End any patron or helper beside God , bat whoso 
doeth good works, whether he be male or female, and is 
a trno believer, they shall bo admitted into paradise and 
shall not in the least be unjustly dealt with True 
believers of either sex, and the devout men and the 
devont women, and the men of veracity and the women 
of veracity, and the patient men and patient women, and 
the humble men and the hnmblo women, and the alma- 
6iTerj of either sex and the men who fast and the 
women who fast, and the chaste men and the chaste 
women, and those of either sex who remember God 
frequently ; for them hath God prepared forgiveness 
and a great reward ... I will not softer the work 
of him among you who worketh to bo lost, whether be 
be mate or femsle The one of you is from the other 
Meu end women are thus put on a perfectly 
equal footing in matters of religion 

But it is said, Islam allows poljgnmy That is 
But, in justice to Islam, two facts should he 
considered : Erst, the historical "lhe people for 
whose uplifting Islam was given were living, to a 
T *ry large extent, in promiscuity , sex morality 
ha 1 no existence among them ; to command them 
to observe monogamy would have been useless , 
gradual reform was possible. Hence the 
Prophet, being wise and far seeing, first laid 
down, as a limitation of promiscuity, that a man 
might have four wives only , then, gradually to 
eliminate polygamy, that a husband might Only 
take a second wife if be could treat her in *11 
respects as the first. Ills teaching is working 
towards the result aimed at, and educated Mussul- 
mans at least in India, of other lards I cannot 
speak— are risirg out of polygamy . 


The second fact is the present relation between 
men nod women in ell ‘ civilised 1 countries. The 
true and righteous sex relation between one man 
and one woman is preached as an ideal in some 
countries, but is generally practised in none, 
Islam permits polygamy; Christendom forbids 
but winks at it, provided that no legal tie exists 
with more than one There is pretended mono- 
gamy in the West, but there is really polygamy 
without responsibility, the 1 mistress* is cast off 
when the man is weaiy of her, ami sinks grad- 
ually to be the * woman of the streets/ for the 
first lover has no responsibility for her future, 
and she is a hundred times worse off than tb c 
sheltered wife and mother in the polygamous 
home When we see the thousinds of miserable 
women who crowd the streets of Western towns 
during the night, we must suiely feel that it 
does not he in Western mouth to reproach Islam 
for its polygamy. It is better for a woman, 
bsppier for a woman, more respectable for a 
woman, to live in Muhammadan polygamy, united 
to one man only, with the legitimate child in her 
arms, and surrounded with respect, than to be 
seduced, cost out into the streets— perhaps with 
an illegitimate child outside the pale of law— un- 
sheltered and u neared for, to become the victim 
of »n> passer-by, night after night, rendered inoa- 




for Society that monogamy should be held up as 
an ileal, for its public recognition as right, and 
the inner shame connected with resort to prostitu- 
tion are purifying forces; but monogamy is not 
practise! where there is one legal wife and hidden 
non legalised sexual relati >n« The recognised 
polygamy of the East degrades the social wnsci- 
ence more that, the unrecognised polygamy of the 
\yest-*« hypocrisy i, , homage vice pays to 
virtue —but the happing ami dignity of the 
woman suffer less unde, the first than under the 

Apart from this, Mussulman women have been 
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KUairpur State. 

Hu Ui^meti Mir Itruiububli Khan, It uler ot 
Out Khiirpiu bts offer*! to the Co mm i»* 

sioncr in Smd or.® lvkh of rupees for a per- 
manent memorial to perpetuate the name l( hn 
Ute Majesty the King-Emperor in Sind, by erect- 
ing a (Utut at Karachi, th> lieadquaiteia of Mio 
Province, entirely at the cost of the Statu If 
necessary further fund* will bo paid by his 
Highness to complete the work, His llight c*h 
I m left it to the wishes and discretion of the 
Government to give any other form to tho memo 
ml and to use the money thereon 

Educational Progress in Mysore- 

It is gratifying to noto the hteidy progress 
■which tbe Mysore State is making m the matter 
of education. From the last years’ report it 
appears that tbe number of educational institu- 
tions rose from 4,14G to 4,310 and tho number of 
pupils reading in them from 123,000 to 139,000 
This increase in attendance in Middle and Primary 
schools is mainly due to the abolition of fees in 
village elementary schools. Another sinking fea- 
ture is that the Government is not unmindful of 
the education of girls; the number of Gills’ 
schools during the same period ro«e from 259 to 
272 end the number of pupils reading m them 
from 19,000 to 21,400. The State has granted a 
lakb of rupees for the improvement of rural 
Schools; and moral and religious instruction has 
bo«*n introduced »r, the State Schools. 

Indian Princes at Marlborough House. 

King George received st Marlboiough House 
on the 13th June, the Maharajah of Indore, the 
Maharajah of Bhsr&tpur with his mother, «„d 
the Maharajah of Coooh IM t4P , and ftlg0 lhfl 
Tikka Kipudamanaii.gh (sic) of Nabha. 

Queen Mary received the Mabarani of Indore 
and Lady Dias Bandaranaiko. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Opium. 

0»i Ajril 7, Mr. Keen asked the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs whether a riot had taken place in 
the Shsim Province na n rreult of the measure* 
taken by the Chinese Gou-rnmtnt to prevent the 
recultivation of opium in land previously under 
the poppy; and vrhclhci trustnoi thy information 
reached the Government regai ding tbo feeling of 
tbe Chinese cultivators, as well as of the Cbinrso 
Government, regarding the present policy being 
pursued by the Utter Government in concert with 
Ills Majesty's Government . 

Sir E. Grey: No official information has reached 
me of the riot in question. Wo have no special 
information with regard to the Manner in which 
the question is viewed by tho fanners, though we 
have heart! that the suppression of the industry 
has met with considerable opposition in 60 tne 
places. 


Silk industry and cocoon-i earing in Bengal and 
Assam were old and important ind list ties. Yet 
such is our present condition that theso impor- 
tant and paying industries have been allowed to 
get nai rower and narrower. Within the la«t few 
years, however, the direction of tho wind may bo 
said to Imre changed a bit. ] n Assim, the birth- 
place of the now universally u«ed Endi silk, for 
six years experiments are being carried out in 
respect of roaring European worms. Tbe seed 
used at Erst to be imported, but now locally rai-ed 
seeds have been proved to bo as good as the 
former. We may thus look out for better silk. 
Kliasia youths are also being induced to go in for 
k “ n '“ »»'l .k.n . grant ot 

n.. .M m rapital fa t e i n g lo lh( „ 0 

-ho .un».I„l ly p „„ ml „ f u „ ^ , 

!°° ' “ “, to b ' '“P"' th.t tU.eon.M.rai. 
etion of the Locni Government will h.lp in ,b. 
growth of tho industry. 
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The Unification of Law. 

" Hit jmrrjl cf lie K-O'tjr cf C mpnrwtir* 
for Apnl, r-* ,,w,M “ **ry »U* 
t! dslirtte*! by tl * Rt Hon Lrtl Jw'm 
K ennedy, on th* ebor* onbj-ct, Uf>r« tie 
Urtr{»Kt I'.etJ cf r^s*l Btu !i« The ratio* 
poliUn fnrr* exhibits 1 Utw««n lb 1 2»4» »n I 
ICth Mfittiri'*, *« fir fr«*vc<\ e r- ten* n ehnrrh 
on! » common targu*. di«*f peered c«irp t» 
tpuntun of til* Uomn • « ('ml I-"- Two 
tir.lCntion howescr, ogam Iwrwinw • feature 
in the ]«th centuey owirg t««n ee «mn r.«*«- 
tlio growth cf inWn*tin> el on I <»p*ei*H* '*nr 
*** Com m tree, Tn»t»u«"t»S*o ro't •«« 

together again into lH< interroor** •*»«<* '* 

WtMirj 1 for lli* dr>»l>pir*nl <>1 » roirmi'i 
Understanding on I tho jronotion «f tnotitntml * 
for common a (rentage During the IHtlt ern 
tury the otn ty etui exposition if l«.t«rn»ti nol 
I/iw by European Jurists tended t*. »nimrf««l 
rrc^gnitlon of the tneiol duty end «XJ>* li.mi 
** of agreeing tn c-mfoi ni, in intern itmi ■! rel* 
tune, t>tho umi ptinci|le« ei d l«» >* Urn >1 i > 
the umt rule* of conduct ” ltnt it »*»« m * 1 * 
last century that the prnctu ability of l.ptlfl.1 1 .It. R 
end unify it g the methods end the met him i) of 
the worlds business, wee elnhlngly lllw>M'id, 
through the help of •* owift inti rconimiino utioi', 
the facility of frequent yoraonsl lotrrc urw, el ■! 
the ceeee'rM i n ter wrn ting of the delimit en I 
tenacious thread* t>f commercial enterprise ” 

In the two greet matters in whichilniGcnti >n 
M possible, linguege nnl law, the prospect o' n 
ooronion language for thw cn iluu-d woi 1 1 ie remote 
The second matter i* law. The certainty of enor 
tnous gain to civilised rmniind from the unlfica* 
tion of law ie beyond question. The material end 
moral gains from thU unification of low ero great. 

A common form ie an instrument fur the 
peaceful settlement of disputes which might other- 


»i*a hrwrvl ■rtm'wty on-! %»»•»«• ", T*rJ*r.cJe* 
•rein the direction rf e rctntren tir. !»r»Ur Ju g 
end uwiScolijn h«irg »ir:rc*l ot, letwrsn sit the 
Rowers, reg*rJirg the Is* of oilrig*, the lew of 
cdlwi r« ot era, the ImiEutnn cf »* ip-owr.er*’ 
liability Of, I Oil »r queatibt « regarding rrmrarrcial 
ond maritime law lint, there ie grt at recroaity 
for Ohlfntlun cf personal law, though, Owing 
to the opetVmn of • great many canter, on egrsc- 
ment >f ihol hit. I, « g , regarding the law of 
•litorre, anally difli’ul* Ju<!i(aKrm>nly way a . 

1 1 ). ff«rrn ->-» . f tradiliortl u*»gc, ctliginiM end 
era Ireioatirr I ilnriflina, en I p. polar sent!* 
mint in regsrJ to tl e righto end duties 
wl.Kh are tnsolsed in the fimily ti*. proreil so 
wilrly end ore »o rlxely th>rl>h*<( (hat *ny 
attempt to unify law in thie lirretion hy inter* 
nation <1 agrriment I as at prr». r.t a (o-.r | r*«p«t 
of luerraa 

The reeaun why the progrew towards unifica- 
tion of U# is on trurli more setiafectory in regard 
to the huainaaa aide of human affair*, ran be oteteal 
in 51 r Itryca'o wor la a* folliwa; — 

The nor* eny <!*|artmrnt of law l.ca within the 
doom • .f riimoimo inUr«.(, (he uior* d > the rule* tliot 
l«-lonj lo u ur.) to become tho tame | n all countrle*, 
f.r in t’l* domain of economlo Inlrreat Ih-eaen end 
H-ieoe. hat. full lies ll.it tho more II- element of 
hum an emotion enter* any department of low, as for 

I*. Lore, that which deal, with the relations of hu.baod 
anJ W.fr, or of parrot and rhilJ, or (hat which drflnea 
tlm frreJom of the lndm.li.al ot agalnstthe State, tho 
greater tujeomra tho probability that mating dierr- 
grnrea brlwrrn the laws of d.lfrrrnt counfnr* may la 
that depart., imt continue, or esen that new dirergence* 
way opi-ar 


NEW INDIAN TALES. 

anVk'°‘ U A.,n I., Fellow Of tho Itosal 

AothropotORiral In. Mute of I .on Jon and the oulhor^f 
iml W°r tn nt '- rt T‘ in f ! ll " , ' book “T*lra of Komati \V,t 
l ’, ro .' 1Rl ' 1 0,,t oiothcr collection of 
- \i!Tr J SJ 0 ? ‘S' 1 ir ,trucll '» Tatea under tho tltlo 
Now Indian T.ir, > Thr.owill make eren tho S 
U »« ,, W««™ O. A. Nat,*.” & 

VAJIV;"' ” “* I'"'"'*™ «a lb. b«k 
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Cotton Congress and India. 

Regarding the resolution of the Cotton Con- 
gress telegraphed by Reuter, tho member con- 
nected with tho Mill industry in Bombay, inter- 
viewed by a press representative said : — 

" The Congress has resolved to suggest to the 
Indian Government the advisability of instituting 
fortnightly ginnera* returns on the lines adopted 
in the United States. It is feared that no such 
method will be practicable here, not at any rate for 
some years. In America they have gota complete 
organisation. The Agriculture Bureau there is in 
daily contact with the cotton farmers and middle* 
men. Unless such organisation ts developed, it is 
not possible to see tho wish of the Cotton Congress 
realised. The opinion is shared here tbnt the 
owners of cotton factories themselves should 
become an otganised body for this pui pose, and 
assist Government to obtain such returns. Will 
our mill ownnrs do it 1 As to the suggestion about 
more extensive co-operative credit societies and 
seed farms, that also lies more in tbe hands of 
private enterprise. Government can give its moral 
help, but mill-owners must themselves act if they 
leally want such, established Here too, mill- 
owners seem to depend upon Ileicules instead of 
putting their shoulders to tho wheel.” 

French Imports 

Mr. Mitchell ashed the Under-Secretary of 
State for India : If, in view of the French Govern- 
ment’s refusal to grant the most-favourad-nation 
treatment for petrol . imported into France, the 
product of British India, be intends to take 
measures to increase the duties upon wines silt 
and silk goods imported into lliitish India from 
France, and upon which the French Government 
aalc tor a reduction in order to meet the demands 
of the Indian Government with regard to the 
duty on British- Indian petrol. 

Mr. Montagu : No, Sir. The duties upon 
wines, silk, and silk goods have been imposed and 
their amount fixed for revenue purposes only. 


Toy Manufacture iu India. 

Germany at tho present tine produces 75 mil- 
lion rupees woi th of toys per annum. The United 
States has reached an annual production of nearly 
21 millions with tho aid of automatic tools that 
do the work performed by German peasant families 
in their o" n homes. Many of the American toy 
factories use the wasto wood fiom others working 
on a larger scale, and thus they get their material 
at a low rate, just as in Bombay the surplus wood 
from buildings is sold to cheap furniture makers. 

Has it never occurred to any Indian gentle- 
man, says a contemporary, piofessing an in- 
terest in industrial matters to send a smart 
young craftsman to Japan to learn the art 
of toy making and to see tho tools that are 
used by the cleierest wood-workers in the world? 
India, if her artisans had any proper spirit of 
enterprise, should be exporting toys in quantity 
instead of seeing the sbops filled with articles of 
foreign manufacture. Toy -making is essentially 
a home industry which finds its highest develop- 
ment in Japan and in the German Black Forest, 
where whole families work together in a country 
where wood is cheap, to produce an infinite variety 
of cheap and attractive articles that find a ready 
market throughout the world. 

A museum of Japanese toys along with exam- 
ples of the tools and processes employed in making 
them would probably cost less, than any other 
museum, and would be exceedingly instructive. 
It would come well within tbe means of any 
wealthy man, and, if located in a suitable district 
would not fail to have buneficial results. 


-‘uyuacu iuaicn Factory. 

It IS proposed to start a modet mntch fflcto , 
.» t 700 

tr: r- Mr. A. lull. 

Of Berlin is the promoter of the Company wii 
Its. 1,70,000 as capital. P ™ 
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When a si ugly -planted crop is first transplanted 
it looks very thin, but this should not discourage 
the cultivator whotiies this for the first time 
even though his neighbours predict that the crop 
will be a failure. When there is only one seed- 
ling present in the place of the 10 or 20 or even 
30 which he usually transplants the newly plant- 
ed crop must look comparatively thin, hut it very 
soon fills out and presents a much better appear- 
ance thin the crops of hie neighbours planted m 
the ordinary way. — II. C. Sampton, Dy. Director 
of Agriculture, Madrai. 

Eucalyptus Industry in India. 

The experiment of planting eucalyptus tiees 
on the Simla Hills has evidently proved successful 
as the Conservator of Forests recommends its 
continuance. So far Its. 4,107 has been spent 
on the scheme. It would bo interesting to learn, 
nays a contemporary, if my experiment on b 
larger scile has been rained on in otl.ei 
parts of India in the planting out of eucaly p- 
tu«. Private capitalists who wish to invest 
their money profitably will Jo well to study the 
possihilitcs or eucalyptus in India It is a 
flourishing Industry in Australia There is no 
reason why it should not pay in India I n 
snitshte climate, eucalyptus trees flourish without 
nr.y special care and modern machinery is only 
needed to manufacture the oil. The Madras 
Government is also experimenting with euealjp. 
tui on the Nilghiris hut perhaps it is too early in 
the day yet to say whether the tree will flourish 
in the Southern Presidency „ it doe« fn Awtrilw 
From the point of view efrW* and soil, A s.,m 
and Bengal should pc-*™ many Ideal spots for 
the plar.tirg out of eucalyptus. 

Date Palm Cultivation. 

With a amw to improve the date palm ruttirs- 

D ' r " w ‘ i.i^w L 


Agricultural Education 


TheHoti’bleThabur Khushalpal Singh moved a 
resolution concerning the education of the boys 
belonging to agricultural classes in the last 
session of the U P. Council It received favour- 
able consideiation at the hands of the U. P. 
Government and a committee consisting of the 
following gentlemen lias now been appointed to 
draw up (1) a scheme for the piepirntion and 
publication of a new series of readers, and (2) n 
syllabus of object lessons for use in primary 
schools — The Hon. Mi O. F, Dela Fosse, Presi- 
dent; Mr W n Moreland, C. I. E., the Hon. 
Mr. II. J Honre, Mi. It Pearson, Pandit Rama 
Shnnker Misra, Mr R Burn, Syed Mohammad 
Hsdi Khan Bahadur, Rni Gyrcndra Nath Cliakra- 
varti Bahadur, Pandit Dindnyal Tewaii, Dr. Zia- 
ud-din Ahmed. Maulvi Sikhawnt Ilusian, Mr. 
A.H. Mackenzie, Munshi Kirpa Naraynn, the 
lien Thalrur Khushalpal Bmgh, the Hon. Mr. 




o iiun. iranait ounnnr Jjal, O. I. K , 
the Hon Lila Raman uj Dayal of Meerut, 
Rai Ram Baran Das Bahadur of Fyz.bad and 
Munshi Ratan Cl, and. The principle which the 
committee shall have to bear in mind is that the 
readers should bo such as to fit the pupils in such 
schools for life as agriculturists by developing 
tlieir powers of observation by means of a study 
cf nature and ohjrot-lessons and to quicken their 
in ereat In everyday surroundings, and the 
language is to be such a, can bo understood with- 
out rilort by the pupils , f pr!mary K , J00 , 8> X1)0 
comm,, shall ba Ve . to wrfcMrp ^ 
pnety of introducing with these reader, some ele- 
»entary W.ledge of improved m.thods of egri- 

J ""l',”” 1 ''"""""I' Prinrfpl„ 

and village sanitation/ 





“ w e»«w already to a i try larpe 

mTu t* "” Tu,e ® f moving 

*»ta ‘Contact with the Panehemai wi 
P»d qaabbes, patience, docility tod a 

«*iHgtnce 10 many cases. I„ tact, 

respects we can consider them b 
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MEDICAL. 

MEDICAL UtalSTIUtHW. 

Sit UalclMutln Krishna, on the 5th February 
last, torwrrdel to the Secretary to tho Govern 
ment, JuJicivl Department, copy of resolutions 
passed at a largely «AUtvd«*d meeting of tlw medv 
cal profession, held on the 26tli Juntiaiy last, 
regarding the registration of medical practitioners. 
The Bombay Government (General Depaitmcnt) 
hare now rent the following reply — Sir, 1 am 
directed to state that joui letter of 5th Febnnrv, 

1 910, sumitting resolutions regarding the registra- 
tion of medical practitioners in India, hv> keen 
laid before the Government With icfeivnte to 
the opinion expressed by the meeting of 2Glk 
January, that military assistant surgeons and 
civil medical assistants (now styled sub assistant 
surgeons) should not bo chased as duly qualified 
medical practitioners for purposes of medical re 
gistration, I have to observe that the Government 
has for many years educated two classes of medical 
practitioners primarily for their own departments 


far the views ct mmtuiieated hy you ere shsrod by 
the rest of the medical profession in the city of 
Bombay ; but the fact that the-e two ckwm of 
men were included hy the Bombay Branch of the 
British Midical Association in the committee 
appointed by that l*>dy to consider the question 
of tegiidralion appears to be a strong evidence 
that the most influential medical men of Bombay 
are not in sympathy with the opinion expressed 
at that meeting. I am to add that in all conn* 
tries the sole authority which lays down conditions 
constituting qualification for the legal prsetiee of 
medicine and surgery is the Government and that 
after carefully considering the views expressed in 
your letter and the resolutions accompanying the 
Governor in Council sees no reason to exclude 
military assistant surgeons and civil medical assist- 
ants from the proposed registration of duly quali- 
fied medical practitioners. 

The other points touched upon in the resolu- 
tion# will be duly considered by the Government 
when the proposal to pa«s a Registration Act comes 
before them. — I have the honour, to be sir, your 
most obedient servant, Robertson, Secretary to 
the Government. 


and have received them into their service as mill 
tary assistant surgeons and civil medical assistants 
on their undergoing a fixed course of truir.ing 
under competent teachers at certain midicnl 
schools and colleges. No “ licence " or “ diploma " 
has been granted to these men, but they have 
been given by the Government all the privileges 
of qualified medical practitioners, hnd havo per- 
formed, as part of their routine work, all ditties 
which could have been demanded of them had 
their qualifications been of the highest. The 
Governor in Council, therfore, does not agree 
in the opinion expi eased by the meeting of 
26th January that tho members of both these 
claeses, who have received regular training on 
Western lines and pawed recognised testa, should 
be regarded as “ unqualified” and classed with 
various Hakims, Ayur Vedie doctor?, apothe- 
caries, etc. The Government are not awaio how 


as effect or tea. 

A correspondent writes to the Jirilish Ifediait 
Journal concerning his idiosy nernsy to tea, more 
particularly to Indian tea. 11 Whenever I take 
tea 1 go through a regular procession of events 
most distressing and stultifying. Shortly these arc 
as follows * — Within fifteen minutes of walking 
(movement seems to bo essential) I feel hot 
about the scalp and knees, the former feels 
as if pepper were dusted all over it; then I 
partially lose my sight and hearing, and, if in 
conversation, cannot say more Ilian * Yea’ or 1 No* 
because 1 am so faint and listless; then I lose 
the power of walking quite straight, and choose 
tho wall side of the path ; lastly, 1 break out into 
a general perspiration, and within forty-five 
minutes I return to my senses. I have consulted 
many medical men but lmve never found any 
»«n. at „l.,f The only way i, , h „„ 
OconomlW 1 W.touni patnnla alfetrf limilar- 
V " llh ° ut *!>• leasan, ami 1 think that - 

more Mtenl.on rmpht be gi«„ to tll9 
effeats open people of lb, feed, now in 

general use. 
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11 GOVISDl CIIETT1, aged P>, went to Sooth 

Africa in I'ajfj, in Traasrai! line* l n ‘C. Hawker. 
Poascasea Lord Milner* lUgntratiou Crrtifl'ite 

13. CUEL\ NAOMTKN, aged •„»*, born in Natal, 
mother in Johannesburg, went to Tran*ta*t as 
•nut) rhilJ Waiter Voluntarily registered 

ir k YELL MU MUSI HA\VMt.i C »d at, born in Natal, 
mother In Natal, posses*--* Xitil dotnici'e c«rti 
ficate In Transraal » year* Cigar maker 
Voluntarily registered 

IT AltULkPPF.VJOIIN LkZMtU.S.agrd II, boro in 
Tranaraal, mother in Johannesburg both parent* 
born 10 Natal. Name on father a re»iitr*tion cert. 
Cemte. In Tranaraal dun/ig the war Dn.rr 

1* .UU’LAPPFK WILLY LAZAIU S aged l<» bro 
ther of No. IT, born in Natal, went to Tran-, 
raal aa ehild wa* in Johannesburg during war 
Cigar maker Voluntarily regia Le red 

1». I1WIU MUUAS\ig»«d32 born in Natal parenu 
in Natal, W alter and Cook, went to Tranaraal in 
mi, poaaeaaea Natal domicile certificate kol 
na tardy registered. 

20 OOVISDkSAWMl PFfU II A u aged id, born in 

Natal, both parent* in Natal, Waiter educated 

21 N OOVlNDkhAWMI FII.I.M aged 22. bom... 

Capo Colonj, mother in Johannesburg went to 
Tranaraal aa child Cigar-maker \ oluntanly 
registered. 

22. K. LH1NRAWMI PII.I.M, aged 2«. bon. in 
Capo Colon r, mother, wife, two rhildren in 
Joh»onetburg,po»i-e«re» Natal domieilo certillcat* 
In Traneraal ainco IS9A Cigar maker \olunU- 
rily registered 

23 It. MUIIUGAN, aged lit, born in Tranaraal, parent* 
in Tranaraal, name on father’! certificate Cigar 

21. KATI11A, aged 23, born in Natal, wife and child 
In Tranaraal during war Mother in Natal, wife 
and child in Tranaraal In Tranaraal since If « 
and during war Lanndryman Poaaeaica Natal 
domicile certificate 

23 C MUNUSkWMI, aged 21, horn In Natal, parcnU 
"l Tranaraal. In Tranaraal ainee child 


VAR VD lUAJl'M* N MUSING, aged 23. bom In 
Natal, motl-er In Natal, jioMcasrt Natal domicile 
certificate, went to Tranaraal a* child Waiter. 

Veluntanlr registered 

G ROUGH CHINA, aged 21, born in Natal, both 
parent! born in Natal but now in Tranaraal Shop 
Assistant. In Tranaraal before and during war. 

P Ml'Nl'ri \W MI, afid Jfl, liorn in Natal, mother 
born In Natal, a till there, wrut to Tranaraal aa 
infant Name entered on Fatlier’a JUgiatratlon 
Certificate Cigar-maker 

MUMS tV.’ Ml PA Cl, aged 19, born In Kalal. 
both parent* born in Natal, now in Tranaraal. 
W alter, went to Tranaraal aa child Voluntarily 
rrg-alered 

imil> UAH! Ill THU. aged 21, born In Natat, 
mother in Johannesburg In Tranaraal unco If-**, 
and during war, potscaea Natal domicile errtifl- 
cate, wife and two children in Tranavaal. Waiter. 
Voluntarily registered 

M MAIIl’U VSIL'TIIL* PAIMACm, aged 3* boro 
in tlourbon. MannUiia, went to South Africa a* 
child In Natal till IMrf Since In Tranaraal. la 
Lady*nntli donng siege I .cirri wife and four 
children in Johannesburg Cigar-maker. Volun- 
tarily registered 

’ LI KSIIMAN MOORLGAV. aged 21, born In Natal 
mother born in Natal, both parent! in Tranaraal. 
In rranaraal since childhood and during war. 
< igar-maker Voluntarily reg.alored, 

MLrniAM NAim\ aged 13, went tn NaUl under 
Indenture in lK->2, poaaeasc. Natal Free I‘a.« In 
Tianaraal unco Ir'Jt) and during war. Ilottlo 
idler \ oluntanly registered 
A | NAR'hlMLLl, aged ,V>, went to Natal under 
Indenture, po*.e..c. Natal Free Paa*. went to 
Trantraal in 1P9A, there during war. Dottle eeller. 
t oluntanly registered 

MUNI SAW MI CHELAN, aged 22. bnn. in Natal, 
parent* in Johannesburg, went to Tranaraal aa 
child, there during war Waiter. Voluntarily re- 
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PERSONAL. 

SIR CUAULF.S lUItDJSGE. 

The lit. Hon Sir Charles Hardinge, r c., 
o. c. u. o , k. c. u o., o. c. v. o , is one of the 
most distinguish? il British diplomats. He is a 
son of the late Viscount UaidingeanJ a brother 
of the present Viscount. He whs born in 1858 
was educated at llairow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and entered the Diplomatic Service 
in 1880. In 1896, he was appointed Secretary 
to the Legation at Teheran and two years liter 
was sent as Secretary to the Embassy at St, Peters- 
burg In 1903, he returned to London on ap- 
pointment as Assistant Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. At this time he hid so largely 
gained tho confidence of the Marquis of Lins- 
downe, then Secretaiy of State for Foreign 
Afiairs, and the late King, that he was selected 
though only 46 years of age, and a compara- 
tively junior member of the service, for tho deli- 
cate post of Ambassador in St. Petersburg in 
succession to Sir Arthur Nicholson The time 
was one of difficulty as relations with Russia 
were not very cordial, the Russo Japanese war 
was in pi ogress, and the alliance with Japm 
made it necessary that a diplomatist of rare ac- 
complishments should be in charge of the Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg. At one period of Sir 
Charles Hardinge’s tenancy of the Ambassador- 
ship, relations were near to breaking point 0 wmg 
to the action of the Russian Fleet in firin» on 
the North Sea Trawlery Hnd & very firm atti- 
tude was required in St. Petersburg The selec- 
tion of Sir Charles Hardinge, however, turned 
out to have been a most fortunate one, and ha 
so greatly justified expects t ions that when Sir 
Thomas Sanderson retired from the Permanent 
Under-Secretarjship of the Foreign Office, Sir 
Charles Hardinge was sent for to fill ft Dost 

,h " “J «“>», in lh . 

Dnt,„h Serv.ce require, „ „„ o! h . 


tive attainments and great knowledge of foreign 
affairs Sir Charles h is enjoyed the confidence of 
Sir Edward Grey as much ns he did that of Lord 
Lmsdowne, and King Edward thought very highly 
of him lie several times accompanied his late 
Majesty on those foreign tours which did so much 
to assist the policy of Gieat Britain during the 
last few yens in consolidating peaceful relations 
with the Towers of Europe, and his was the task 
of assisting his late Majesty, and following up the * 
King's “informal conversations" with foreign 
diplomats, with discussions in which the points’ 
that had been agreed upon, were brought to a 
definite diplomatic understanding. Sir Charles' 
Hardinge has been decorated by nearly every 1 
monarch in Europe, and only last year leceived 
the Grand Cross of the German Order of the Red 
Eagle, at the hands of the Kaiser, on the occasion 
of the visit of King Edward 4nd Queen Alexandra' 
to Berlin. 

Sir Charles Hardinge is a grandson of the 
Viscount Hardinge who was Governor-General of 
India from 1844 to 1848. The first Viscount 
was a distinguished officer ic the Peninsular War 
and was aftei wards Secretary at War and Chief 
Secretaiy for Ireland. At the time of hie appoint- 
ment ss Governor-General of India, he was Sir 
Henry Herding,, „ „„ created V, .count 

Harding, .iter the (.mo,,. Sutlej campaign 
... 1840 nl.ich He conducted. Ou leaving India 
Lord Hardinge entered Pari, ament and in 1852 
lie ... appointed Cemmaoder-in-Chief. IF Sir 
Charles Harding, come, to India „„ ehnU 

ta’end.IrT' i< * 

Sir Oh,!., * Governor-General. 

Sefia, 18!l0 ‘ , ’" II0 ”- Winifred 

i Ld F, ,T jr* 

FT * *'£••» - S 

gan'a ,7d“,; , "How rf Lord Cado- 
to Sir lied worth UmbtaTT'd ‘JV* 7'“ r f J 
beer, . woman o( ,7 ) ' II,l,lln Ei' has 

Alexandra since 1893 B ^chamber to Queen 
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Persecution of Indians in America. 

A Correspondent writing to the Ihnimt >m 
from the United State* of America mjii that the 
persecution of Indian Labourer* lie* Lien reauni 
*d in the Sutr* after an interval of about one 
jear. Fulling is a lucrative in Inatry on the 
American continent— the wage* of an ordinary 
labourer in this tine being much higher tiinn 
thoae which mill owner* oflVr to their workmen 
In coriequence of thia disparity many a white 
labourer strikes work at the shortest poMible 
notice, much to the Inconvenience and Ufa of the 
mill owners who in order to avoid auch difficulties 
engaged Indian hand* sometime ago. At this the 
^ hite labourers look umbrage anil reeolaed to 
make matter* too hot for the Indian settler* 
Tbis ill feeling culminated tn a mob, mostly of 
white mill hands, attacking the Indian labourers 
at St John on the evening of the 21*t March, 
by a strange coincidei ce exactly the hour and 
the day when on this aide of the globe a not 
broke out in Peshawar. Many Indians wue 
wounded ; an old man was thrown down a 
double storied building The mob forced Indiana 
into railway trains leaving for neighbouring 
towns. On the matter being reported to the 
British Consul he lias, we are glad to learn, 
instituted proceedings *gainRt the white rioters 
who me now placed on their trial. 

K GANDHI .—A great Indian. Thia la a Sketch 
of the Life of Mr, M. K. Uandhl, one ot the most emi- 
nr^. 1 ■* ,f -«a« r '8cing men that Modern India has 
It de.cr.hes the early day. of Mr M K, 
O.ndhi, ],fe, 1 11S m i,„ on work in South Africa, hi* 
c * , i»*tri»ingi, *nd his hopo. A peru.at nt thia 
teb, tog-ther with lha .elected .pceohe* »nd addresi- 
» met are appended, gite. a peculiar m.ight into tha 

V'T of aution that hare impelled this remarkable and 
(h. . to ''“rrender every materiel thing in life for 

the Jake of an Ideal that he erer e.aay. to reah.e, and 
». aourceof m.piration to tho.e who undcratand 
uut atatcamsnahip, moderation, and aelfleaaneaa are the 
jwvstaat qualities of a patnot The SI etch co ntaina ao 
r«..?. ,01 ‘ 10 ? ,OTe, tigation into the true nature of pas.ire 
antVi*V! by Mr - 0»“dh., which mav be taken a. an 
authonutire expre.sion of the spirit of the South Afn- 
cjn.trugg),. With* po rtrait ot Mr Oandh.. Price Aa. 4 . 
0 HATESAN ft CO., ESPLANADE. MADRAS. 


Indians in Canada. 


A very ico|>orUi]t judgment lately delivered 
by the Chief Justice uf llriti.h Columbia has 
the effect of setting uj* » complete bar to immi- 
gration from India to Canada, at any rat* in 
lb* present state of communication*. The Cana- 
dian order in Cuirtil on llio subject says:— 
“Tim lindirg in Canada i*, and the same is 
heieby, prohibited Tor any immipranta who have 
come to Canada otherwise than by continuoua 
journey from the country < f which they air 
natives or cilitrra snd upon tickets purchased 
in that country " The case taken by the Immi- 
gration Drpaitment was that of it Punjabi, 
Ntlhu ltam, who had arrived at Vancouver rftf 
Hongkong, which is the rente which practically 
all Indian emigrant* to Canada do taker. NaOut 
Haro stayed a fortnight at Hongkong to change 
•hips ; snd the question was whether he could 
bo said to have arrived by “continuous journey " 
from his country of origin. Tho case wa« 
carried to the Appeal Court of the Province 
whoso decision was in the negative. The Chief 
Justice expressed eympstliy with the hard case of 
Lathu ltam, but nea in no doubt aa to the inter- 
pretation of tho law ns it stood, and so the un- 
fortunate emigrant will be shipped back whence 
hoesme. The law tuny bo an absurd law, end 
an illiberal one, although we hive to bear in mind 
the stringent prosecutions which Canada has to 
take in thia matter; but it exist* and its exis- 
teme has to bo recognised. Until there is a 
dnect lino of vessels running from Calcutta to 
western Canada sccese to the country would eeem 
to be absolutely debaired to the Indian emigrant; 
and tbe fact cannot be too widely known to pre- 
vent more Indians 6ndmg themaelve 
fortunate plight of Nathu Hum. 


in the 
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POLITICAL. V-,.. ‘ 

, PATRIOTISM ASl> SELF SACRlUCB. , 

The following is ■» significant tsjmLfiom (b'k 
closing ad^iess delivered’ by }!» I\ R. Snirim" • 
Aljer, c A , fix., as Ptesident of tbe*M*d»as Pro 
vincial Conference held ntKurnojl:- 

A new era ha* opened up before os , our public 
duties liar e become more pressing The polities! aspect 
Of otir life must be developed Remember that if wo 
pat It'oB we put it entirely oat of our power to a.k for 
mordconcessions from Government Writ time tv’h 
will derote to public work, what portion of Ins funds he 
will devote for the public cause he must decido foi him- 
self But it should form part of the routine of every 
mao. In the Hindu Shasti as the highest duty is aatn- 
fleo, not the sacrifice of goats, which indei d i» a mere 
symbol. It nH3ij»t sacrifice which i* tho highest duty ot 
man. That wis recognised equally in Judaism Only 
the form of sacrifice hss been altered Bacrifice is the 
eternal duty of man We do indeed sacrifice ourselves 
to some extent for those who aie connected with u* by 
ties of blood.but a greater and higher sacrifice is now 
demanded of us. That sacrifice will have been per' 
formed if you take for ^our guidance tbo exhortation of 
our Lord Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita, which, I 
tell you, is the book for the, age, the book of modern 
educated India (Hear, hear) Duty for duty’s sake that 
Is the lesson of the Bagavad-Gita, not for the fruits of 
It Not for any fruits thst we ourselves get out of the 
borforntVieo of duty, but for the sake of duty May Sri 
Krishna guide you, and may ho giro every ono in this 
11*11 and in ©nr country tho clear perception of what 
the right duty is and may he give us strength and 
enlightenment to enable us to perform our duty. 

TUB kixo-emferor’s message to ixdia. 

The ({Mowing GaZetU Extraordinary lins been 
issued : — His Majesty the King-Emperor of India 
has been pleifted to send the following letter to 
tho Prim.cs and Peoples of India ■ — • 

To the Princet and Peoples of India — 

“ The lamented and unlocked for death of my 
‘ dearly loved father calls me to ascend the Thione 
that comes to me as the heir of a great and ancient 
line, As King and Emperor. I greet the Princes 
the Ttuling Chiefs and all the other dwellers in 
„my Indian Dominions 

“ I offer you my heartfelt thanks for the touch- 
ing and abundant manifeRtttioa that this event 
has called forth from all the diverse races, classes, 
and faiths in India of loyalty V> the Sovereign 
Crown, and personal' attachment to its wearers 
Queen Victoria of royered memory addressed her 


Indian subjects' and the he. da of the Feudally 
gutfs when a lie ns* timed the direct Government 

in 18%8, «nd hm august son. my father, of honour- 
ed and iVdoved name, commemorated the feame 
roost notable’ event in his. add i ess to yoy^fifty 
years T*t»r, Tiie-e afe th-j charters of the noldo 
and beiifgnant spirit’ of Imperial rule and by 
that spirit, in all my time to come I will faith; , 
full) abide. By tlie wish nf his l*£e Majesty, 
an! fallowing bis own example, I visited India 
five je-ais ago, accompanied b)’ my IWS*1 Consdrt- 
We hoc « me personally acijifilnted with great king- 
doms known to history, with monuments of ft ^ 
civilisation oldw than our own, with ancient 
customs and ways of life, with the native ruler*, 
with the peoples, tho cities, towns and villages, 
throughout those vast territories. Never can 
either the vivid impressions or the affectionate 
associations of that wonderful journey, vanish or 
grow dim. Firmly, I confide in your dutiful nnd 
active c© operation m the high «n<i afduoua tasks 
that lie before me, and I count upon your ’ready 
response to tlie earnest sympathy *with the well- 
being of India that must "ever bd the inspiration 
of my rule » / - - , * 

proscription of me. mackarsess’s pamphlet. 
The following is the announcem“nt^ in the E. 
B, and Arsam Government Gazelle Extraordinary 
recently in reference to Mr Mnckarhehs’s pamphlet ^ 
on the Indian Police 

Where-iR it appears to tlie Lieutenant-Governor 
that a pamphlet published by Mr. F. C Mackarnesa 
entitled ‘The Methods of Jndieh Police in the 
XXth Centuiy’ and printed by the National Press 
Agency in Whitefriars House, Carmelito Street, 
London, cun tains words of the nature described in 
section 4, sub section (l>(c), of the Indin Press 
Act, 1910 (1 of 1910), inasmuch as they have a 
tendeuce to bring into hatred, the Government 
established by law in British India ; 

Now, therefor*, in exerci«o of the power con- 
ferred by section 12, sub-section (\), of the said 
Act, the Lieutenant Governor hereby declares all 
copies of tho end pamphlet, whether published in 
English, Bengali, or any other language to be 
forfeited to His Majesty. 

The imputation of the pamphlet into India has 
been prohibited by the Government of India. 
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FEUDATORY INDIA. 

The Ne?f Chief of S&ugti 
The minor Chief was invested with the full 
powers of administration, on Thursday, the 2nd 
June 1910, in a grand Durbar at Sangb b) the 
Political Agent, M»jw Wodehouse The Durbar 
was held at 8 A M. in the ancient Durbar-Hall 
of the palace, by the Political Agent,* Major 
Wodehouse, 


Patiala 

Important changes ar9 announce-! m toe ad 
ministratvve maebusery of the Patiala State The 
Maharajah's initiative was doubtle«s prompted 
by official advice in Simla when he was here last 
week. The ‘Maharajah has now appointed an 
Administrative Committee, consisting of Wazir 
Gurdit, who his, since the Maharajah’s accession 
to power, been Prime Minister , Sirdar Bbagwan 
Singh, who succeeded Mr. Wat burton ss In- 
spector General of Police , and Knalifa Ahmed 
Ilossain, the Dewar, an able young man, son of 
the late member of the Regency Council and 
son in-law of Nawnb Bilgrsim of Hyderabad 
Abdul Majid Khan, Foreign Minister, has retired, 
and so has Monlv Fazezanl Hossam, Chief Court 
Judge. Slider Sodl Sujin Singh has been ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister. They are many minor 
appointments which may be only tentative 

The Progress of Junagadh 
In summari'ing his administration report for 
the pa*t year Mr. Abbas All ling, the able De- 
w »n of Junagadh, who left for England recently , 
b» take his seat on the Secretary of State’s 
Council, remarks that the general condition of 
tha people continues to show signs of uomtstake- 
able improvement. The development of in lu'tnal 
enterprise has increased the demand for labour ; 
th* poorer classes generally find a ork at higher 
"*gea than before ; cultivation and imgaticn are 


extending and the aititan classes are sharing in 
the general prosperity of the State. We find 
ample evidence in the full pages of tho report to 
justify this general lonspectua of the situation. 
Judged by the standard of mcome the State is in 
a highly satisfactory position. The total receipts 
amounted to thirty one and a half lakh«, which 
although slightly below those of the record year 
1907 08, were largely in excess of the average. 
The expenditure was twenty seven and a quarter 
lakhs, giving a surplus of nearly four and a half. 
Indeeed in the three years of liis administra- 
tion Mr Baig was able to efiect a transformation 
in the financial position cf Junagadh, fora deficit 
of eleven and a half lakhs m the triennium 
preceding his arrival was converted into surpluses 
aggregating nearly eighteen lakhs. Gauged by 
tbe growth of trade the position is no less enviable. 
In this particular year tbe value of trade increased 
from eighty -seven to JlOlakbs, or 27 percent. 
Although Junagadh is, and always must be, an 
agricultural State, its industrial resources are 
expanding. This has had its natural efiect upon 
wages, and unskilled labour can now command 
from 2 j to 8 annas a day, and skilled labourers 
from 8 annas to a rupee. These have moreover 
been years when the resources of tho State were 
conserved and developed, many minor imposts 
6wept away, and valuable public works either 
completed or liunched. On a review of these 
three yean Hi* Highness the Nawab Sabab has 
every reason to feel grateful to the Government of 
Bombay for having lent him so valuable a 
Minister, and Mr. Baig, surveying tbe product of 
his stewardship, has equal reason for finding it 
good —Times of India. 
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The Indian Match Industry. 

A valuable contribution to the Indian Foiest 
Memoirs has just been made by Mr. R. S Troup, 
Imperil! Forest Economist, to the Government 
oi India, in which the writer discusses the pros 
pacts of the match industry in India, and sup- 
plies many interestii g particulars of proposed 
match factory sites and woods suitable for match 
, manufacture. India imports annually 74 lakhs 
of rupees worth of matches Mr Troup maintains 
that India is herself capable of manufacturing 
every match she requires, and he predicts a great 
future for the industry provided only the industry 
is developed on propei lines He postulates four 
essential conditions: (1) Proper selection of sites 
for mal<h factories. (2) Good expert advice (3) 
Expendituie of sufficient capital on good macbi 
nery and (4) Good management including cue of 
machinery. Matali-making is rot an unknown 
industry in the East. Japan is a great match- 
manufacturing country, and does an enormous 
«port trade in matches. There is a factory at 
vJadivostock, several factories in Siberia, one at 
Manila, and one in French Indo-Chma In India 
itaetf, Mr. Troup mentions there aie eight more 
or less flouri-hing concerns, and there are mdica 
tuns of several factories coming into existence 
shortly A most encouraging sign ia the proposed 
establishment nf a model match factory in the 
Punjab by Mr. A. Roller, of Berlin, one of 
the foremost manufacturers of match making 
machinery in Europe. Mr. Troup says that Mr 
Boiler is convinced of the suitability of Irdia 
*’ a match manufacturing country, and is 
Promoting a company with" a capital of 
B* 170 lakhs Mr Troup writes —"This 
lj cto . , 7 will probably be situated in the 
"unjxbin a carefully chosen site, will be bttei 
»lth the meet up to date m ichinery, and will be 
managed with the best expert assistance Sir 
Ro.hr s object in promoting and financially as*o- 
rutmg himself with this company is to prove 
-hat a match factcry established and worker! on 
proper tinea m India will be a highly paying 
roncem. This proposed factory, may, when com- 
P »ted, be looked on to soma extent as a model for 
future guidance, and as such it should prove of 
pW bereCt to the match industry in India at 
ai'*! T * ua factory »s to pro. luce 700 gives cf 
61 F*r day of ten working hours.” 


A Swadeshi Rubber Company 


Some representative and enterprising Travail- 
corians have came forward to launch an exceed- 
ingly remnneiative enterprise. For the past 10 
years several European planters have been busy 
in buying lands for the cultivation of rubber. 
From Government or private individuals the push- 
ing European planter was on the lookout to pur- 
chase any piece of land he found suitable for lub- 
ber cultivation The shrewd natives who were 
doing the various stages in the cultivation of rub- 
ber came borne and began to circulate the vast 
scope there was in the enterprise. Some of them 
were soon made supervisor:, gardeners, etc., and 
placed in chaige of the work. By these means the 
people realised the extent of lucrative work that 
was awaiting them A few, says the Trivandrum 
correspondent of a Madras daily, are now in 
Ceylon studying the several processes of the manu- 
factureof rubber in the planting States there. In 
view of the assured success of the industry some 
representative and influential men have come for- 
ward to launch an industry in rubber planting. 
A company is to be floated will, a c* plta | of 
Ra. 4 £ lakhs divided intoll J)) shirei of 
Rs 30 each Mr. K. C M. Mipillay, B.A , Edi- 
tor of the Uila'/zla itawrtnxa, j, the Secretary 
to the Company and Mr E J. John, BA, B L , 

• leader of the kcat bar, is the Legal Adviser’ 
Among the Directors a,d prime movers are 
Messrs Ramsswamy Iy er , Cashier, Alleppey 
Branch of the Bank oi Madrs, A. Parameswaram 
Filial, Vakil, District Court, Alleppey, and John 
Chandy, Superintendent of the C. M. 8. Press 
From the fact that several individual perans 
have already begun the cultivation of rubber in 
Fwlcb-sof 30 and 40 and 50 acres, it is likely that 
the share, w,l| be sold quickly and read.Jy t3 
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her, thinks of him when ab«eut, looks op to him 
as to the protector and supporter of herself and 
the family, sees in him the ideal of a man, 
the man par-excellence, admires his bodily 
form, his manner of walking, talking, looking, 
laughing, and loves him, even in his weakness- 
es, infirmities, in his foibles, and pos-obly 
in his vices.' All these impressions related 
constantly daring the 9 months of pregnancy 
may exercise their influence on the formation 
of the child and this influence tony go ns far 
as the woman is able to embrace in her con- 
sciousness all the qualifications of the huihand 
and, perhaps, even further ; for, love is a mysti- 
cal factor extending further than consciousness 
reaches, and may contribute instinctively to 
the transmission of abnormalities, idiosyncra- 
sies, or morbid dispositions even, even if they 
have never penetrated to the intellectual 
sphere of the woman's life. If experiments 
could be made on the subject (which will be 
very difficult, it not impossible) they might 
lend to the following results s ( 1 ) If a womnn 
is physically quite faithful to her husband, hut 
bears in heart and mind the image of another, 
the child, born under the*e circum a tanees, 
would show the features and qualities of that 
other who really is not his father. (2) If, 
on the contrary, a woman is faithful in heart 
and mind to her hu«band but by some 
erroneous subditntion and without her 
knowledge the ait of generation has been 
| performed by another, the child wdl 
1 resemble not him who t» the father hut 
him v hom th* MiVif* to bt the father. Kx- 
, periments of this kind tan scarcely 1 *. or- 
ganised to verify this theory, end oh«enatio 3 « 
do not go very far and } et we might exj-ect 
that, if a -woman i*, for In-Unce, deeply engag- 


ed in the study of Greek sculpture, her children 
would be more like Greek gods than bear any 
resemblance to her husband. 

I may add that I do not know any scientific 
man who has brought forward this theory, but 
Goethe, in his r.ovel “Die IVnhhenvandtsehnf- 
tens,” has been inspired, not by the same, but 
by an opposite view. In this novel, Edward is 
fond or Ottelie, and in the arms of his wife 
Charlotte imagines that he is with Ottelie ; the 
consequence is that the child born from 
Charlotte resembles Ottelie. This is quife 
wrong. The formation of the child does certain- 
ly not depend on any ideas occupying the man 
dnnng or before the act of generation, but it 
may well depend on the ideas which have occu- 
pied the imagination of the woman during the 
long period of pregnancy. 


THE HEW M1HD OF ASIA. 

BY MU. SAINT HI HAL SINOH. 


winie Vasco Da Gama doubled the 
TI 4 C R P P of Good ^Ilope ntiil the white . 

• man set foot in Asia, the Oriental has . 
been o\ ershadowod by the Occidental. The 
Easterner, with his old-fashioned* bowa. and 
arrows, could not fight the Westerner* with hi«.> 
improved fire-arms and pouder: nor confd liis 
hand-made products economically co/njiete 
with the machine-made goods of the European. 
No wonder, then, that the peace-loving Asiatic 
easily acknowledged himself whipped by the 
aggre«*ive Occidental. 

Add to - what a degree of humiliation has 

U,i ' l' l,dd or hi. inferiority M tl,o 

Asian ! 
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Single Seedling Planting of Paddy 
Every one who owns wet lands and trans- 
plants his paddy crop is recommended to try the 
*)6tem of planting with single seedlings irstead 
of planting a bunch of seedlings together. 

Planting with single seedlings is the ordinary 
practice in tho Kistua Delta and it would bo 
difficult to find better crops anywhere in the 
Presidency. Single planting has also been tried 
and adopted by many people in Tmnevelly, Tan 
jore and other districts and now some thousinds 
of acres are planted in this way All Samba and 
Puhmam varieties will give better yields if 
planted with single seedlings and there me other 
advantages as well 

1. Less seed is required for sowing 

2. labour is saved in carrying seedlings from 
the seed be 1 to the field and in pulling up and 
bundling the seedlings in the seed b»d 

3. Weeding is easier and natei flows moro 
easily in the field Thus such weeds as Oorai 
" Nel Saha t at i " and •* Yepparo pari " can be more 
easily kept in check. 

4. As less seed is sown in the seed bed the 
seedlings are stronger and can stand up better in 
the field when there is too much water present 
•fter transplanting as there often is when heavy 
fain falls 

«*. If there is a scarcity of water the crop is 
mu-h better able to withstsn 1 drought. 

6. Single planted crops are much more healthy 
and are net so liable to disease. •• Surat" which 
*»u«*s suth Kva In the Tanjore Delta as writ as 
S “ other pa 1 ly growing districts is eel lom seen in 
* ogty planted crops 

*. The plants ripen their grain better, and 
“'■'reeverly winch means a heavier sample and 

«ot so muck chaff. 


Any one can adopt this practice without any 
difficulty and the following advice is given. 

(1) If the seed is good and has been well 
dried and stored 7 Madras measures can be sown 
in 7 cents of nurseiy. This will he ample to 
transplant one acre. Many ryots in Tanjore 
state that they only sow 3 Madras measures of 
Smimani ind red Simba to transplant one acre. 

(2) If possible, the cultivator should procure 
his seed fiom a crop which has been grown with 
single seedlings the year before. This is not 
essential for success, however, and after once 
raising a singly planted ciop the cultivator can 
always save his own seed fiom it. 

(3) The dry method oF raising a nursery 
gives stronger seeilmgs than the wet nursery, that 
is when the nursery has been ploughed in water. 

(4) The seedlings should be transplanted before 
they become too old They should not be left 
in the seed bed for more than one week for every 
month the crop has to glow, i f> a-S month 
variety should not remain in the seed bed for 
more than 33 days or 5 weeks 

(5) As regards the distance apart at which 
single seedlings should bo transplanted the culti- 
vator should use his own judgment. The follow- 
mg distances may howev er act as e guide. On 
land which produces over 1.000 Madras measures 
per acre, a Fpan apart ; on land which produces 
750 Madras measures per acre, | of a span ; and 
on land which produces 500 Madras measures per 
acre or less a span, will probably be the best 
distances. On very rich land which nominally 
produces 1,500 Madras me su res per acre even as 
much as two spans apart between seedlings may 
give better results while, on very poor land, i e , 

land which is always broadcasted, though plant- 
ing with single seedlings may be given tetter result, 
the seeding, will have to be so close that the cost 
of transplanting will beraorethan the additional 
value of the crop 
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' However, for some years past a marvellous 
change has been taking place in the Asian's 
attitude toward the Occidental. That old- 
time spirit which pervaded the average Asiatic 
and which made him willing to permit any and 
every white man to dictate to him, has been 
steadily leaving him. At least, the educated 
Asian is coming to resent the Western 
insinnation that the Onental is inferior 
to the Occidental in mental and moral 
calibre. lie no longer mentally, much less 
physically, prostrates himself before the Cauca- 
sian. To him no longer the Anglo-Saxon 
boast of surviving a, the attest ho, any weight. 
A brown or yellow hide has come to be, to 
him, ns good an index of character and cap,- 
bility as a white skin. 

As this change of heart ts taking place m the 
Orientnl, his neck is becoming stiller, his back- 
bone sturdier. He is coming to tealite that 
like the Occidental, he must be prepared and 
Willing to make a brave stand to defend lus 
inalienable rights. Naturally, to-day every- 
where in Asia you hear the cry, '• A„a f„ r , be 
Asiatics.” In the Sunrise Kingdom, the slogan 
is, Japan for the Japanese China, ^ 
for the Chinese " ; in I„ d ,„, .. Imta for 
nd,„, i and the Persian,, determined 
ag behind m the race, have setup ■■ p„, n 
for the Persian," », th, ir 
propagandas, except that of Dai Nippon, „„ 
in their initial Mage,. but like „„ „ala„che 

each forward ,„p mean, addition,, ,tre„g th ’ 

P> *“' ““ «* 'imr comes when it 
sweeps everything behne it. 

This transition ha, been going oninx- 
-o slowly and ,o quietly that ju jj°. 
l-c-o prope.ly understood and it, ' r ’ "* 
noticed. Bat when the present becom^t 


and this generation is succeeded by posterity 
capable of getting a dispa s°ionate focus upon 
the current events of to-day, the first decade of 
the Twentieth Century, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, will he set down as the most epoch- 
making period in the annals of our race ; for, it 
was during the first ten years of the present 
century, on the battle-fields of Manchuria, that 
the deathblow was dealt to the mischievous 
theory that gave superiority to the white man 
over his darker visaged confrere merely 
because of his colour. Until then the Asian, 
aping Western enlightenment, only succeeded 
in making a laughing stock of himself in the 
eyes of the Europeans, or at least received 
scant and patronizing attention. But the 
Japanese feats during the war gave incontest- 
able evidence that the Easterner was fully 
capable of successfully using Occidental wea* 
pun, and method, again, t the Westerner bim- 
, Tlle E “f»]>v«n and American were forced 
to recognize that the Asian had passed the 
bowand-arrow Mage, „ nd tbat in th8 fulure he 
Would he less likely to take it for granted that 
man wns G' ven a divine dispensation 
, ? r ,t o ' ert be brown, yellow nnd black 
denizens or the world. 

" bile the Russo-Japanese war drew the 
Occidental s attention t„ the phenomenal 

“r r* I ’ l,c ' in relative 

P~ .ion.of he Easterner and Westerner in 
A m, the dereat at atm, of the R „, lian8 b , te 

w thi” never before liad surged 

material , * etorL 

" „ tt dispelled the iiallu- 

I . at , "' r :'' ra,U; ™ ’ i‘ opened up vision, 

w hat the coloured race, „f A(ia „ uM , ccom . 

P • “""*1 ‘t” Japanese won, e ocb 
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Departmental ttevfews atiO Wotes. 

LITERARY. 

A BOOK BUYER'S FIND. 

The Bool Monthly tells the story of a little 
discovery in Paris. It happened before the 
flxxls came, A wondering book-bujer decided 
to give a couple of francs for >n old volume, 
which he happened upon in one of the collections 
along the banks of the Seine He turned over 
its pages in the evening, at home, and found two 
which were purposely stuck togethei . He open- 
ed them carefully with a knife, and what do you 
think was inside 1 Three bank notes a thousand 
francs each. Also this message " Friends, who 
ever thou art, thou hast read this book to the 
end ; be legatee, without remorse, of this little 
fortune It is all my pen has brought me in 
fifty years. May the Muses be more favourable 
to thee, for thou art suiely a man of letters' 
Then came the initials, “ II. 2 ” the date, J intiary 
10, 1848, and the numbers of a street in Pans 

MARK TWAIN AND HIS HUMOUR. 

When we consider how greatly good jokes are 
rewarded, we may wonder that so few of them aie 
made, especially as so many clever men are always 
tryirg to make them But cleverness and the 
desire to please will not produce a good joke any 
more than they will produce a good poem A real 
joke, like a real poem, is an event, something 
happens in it that Las nevei happened before. It is 
a new experience for all who tncountei it , and that 
is why it is so much prized. And it is a new ex- 
perience because it expresses one It is, as it were, 
fire Struck out by the contact of character aud 
circumstance, a Ere that has never been before and 
never will be again. Mark Twain was rewarded 
by something better than the applause of all Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, because his b»st jokes were 
of this kind ; because they expressed experience 
and the reaction of a brave and determined char- 
60 


acter against experience. This is proved most 
clearly by tlis fact that, though he made many 
whimsical and isolated jokes, his best humour 
grew naturally out of a story. No one can doubt 
that “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn" 
are his two best works, ami they are drawn 
most nearly from bis own expeiience He joked 
about the Old World like i tourist; bnt 


he had earned his living on the Mississippi 
as a pilot, and tho ritei was a lasting 
memory in his mind If he had had a mere trick 
of joking, no doubt he would have madeliis beat 
jokes about things strange and novel to him, as 
the mere journalist can always make the best copy 
out of first impressions But Mark Twain was 
more than a journalist, and he could do something 
better than make jokes about the German langu- 
age ortho badness of beer at Alpine hotels. This 
kind of joke needs only high spirits snd s* gift of 
expression. There is no character behind it ; and 
Mark Twain’s imitators have done it as well aa 
he has. But no one has even tried to imitate 
" Torn Sawj er” nnd “Huckleberry Finn." Mark 
Twain is dead, and no one will ever make his 
jokes again , for, they were the result of bis parti- 
cular character nnd his particular experience. 
Therefore they have net died with him; but the 
jokes of his imitators, empty alike of character 
and experience, are like machine made art. a con- 
tradiction in terms Mechanical in themselves, 
they provoke only the mechanical laughter of 


The 


those who want to be amused » 

master himself at his best, makes oi._ 

sent to the laughter which he provokes; just as 
our reason consents to the tears which are wrung 
from us by a great tragedy. There is no cruelty 
in his fun, but kindriss and justice He dors 
not seem to force events or to twist characters eo 
that be may get « laugh out of them , and we 

.l° W '.t Ven T hpn , We Uugl ‘ “ ost * th!,t ^ere are 
other things besides laughter in his world. Cer- 
tainly it was Maik Twain’s business to be a pro- 
fessional humourist ; but he succeeded because all 

Si rr^n°don) SOTbed 5nt ° that b ~- 
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lytising purposes, e-eentinlly the rank Rnd file 
of Westerners went to the East to milk the 
A«inn cow. They took guns and ammunition 
witli them to assure the suices* of their 
mission. Not content with trade profit 9 , 
Itu' 9 ia, England, France and Germany seized 
upon Oriental territory and declared it to l»e 
their subject domain. What countries the 
land-hungry Occidental nations could not actu- 
ally annex, they sought to parcel off ns their 
reactive “ zones of influence ” ; or at least, 
they comjielled the Oriental to throw Ins port- 
towns open to Western commerce. It was ns 
if a number of dogs ha I divided « pile of hone* 
amongst tlieinr-lves to fea«t u]x>n. 

Si long as the foreigner enjojed the fat 
pickings, it did not matter to Inin just what 
happened to the native A civilization built 
on a foundation of remorseleo* competition is 
not calculated to inspire thought for the other 
fellow. Western ethic*— the <ode that is in 
actual use, not the one kept for show purposes 
— is a “ hesd.-I-win-taiU-jou-losf." f0 rt of an 
affair 5 nml there is little reason to Mine 
tlmt the average Occidental, in driving the 
Oriental into a tight comer, u«« conscious of 
doing an) thing of which he needed to 
ashamed . Rather did he , n t himself on the 
haek for the *ucce»* that had attended his 
quest Tor lucre 

Ju.t how the exploited has fared under this 
heartless ejf*e, n is an altogether rlifferent 
story. The result cf the white man’s policy in 
certain ,«art* of the world— notably j n y orth 
Amerioa-h*. l-en the jTiriicwl extinction of 
the anginal races. | n the Oner.t t Li* »*, 
lirpMsiM*. * roe there were t<y> 
t> t- htrnlly efface! fr-m th-ir rati re Uni. 
R - 1 lVlt «*■»<*, t, oc-q.te 


with the foreigners has subjected the brown 
and yellow' races of Asia to Western exploita- 
tion — and this, as readily can be imagined, 
has been a painful process for them 

Meekly as the Oriental submitted to this 
state of affairs, he by no means looked upon 
it as something that would last for ever. Even 
though he was in the humiliating position of 
the under-dog, the Asian looked right into the 
victor’s eyes and literally turned his sad fate 
into good luck. 

While the Oriental was subject to Western 
exploitation, he also rubbed elbows with the 
Occidental, from whom he acquired a broader 
outlook upon life nnd an impulse to give up 
his self-sufficiency. The spectacle of a hand- 
ful of aliens coming mto n country teeming 
with millions and, without making any serious 
sacrifice of life or money, gaining the upper 
hand of the native, in lUelfis a startling pro- 
portion. n could not hut set the shrewd in 
all Asian lands to analyzing the situation nnd 
finding out just what was radically wrong 
With the exi-tmg conditions, and endeavouring 
to set things right as soon ns the discovery 

was made. 


,a ..m, , Sll , lri „ E o! 

tin- M,l„lo look H„. |„,i of therr<t of Um 

° r 7 L !" "" l ' rt V*'f »f U- Nlnrtw.il, 
ll " 'O'M »ilni~.*l tl„ 
of Jajrtn lolantftrily .tutting .mi], it , „ clo . 

*-> "Vool to Amorien . nd 
' r T; IU in.tilutioni. 

l,„i „ sUl . mot 

Ot-M-nUl 

: lU >-'*»«■ of Alta. 

>»>-'• »- not .I.,,. „ r t ., oUhl 
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FOS1SQHEST FOR FIRST OFFENCES 
Mi. S H. Swinny, in writing in tiro Positivist 
Revi'io about the praiseworthy action of 
Mr. Winston Churchill in connection with the case 
of a boy of 13 sentenced at Hayward’s Heat(i to a 
whipping and several years' detention on a train 
ingship fot a first offence of a trifling kind, says — 
His peremptory telegram to the Cleik of the 
Justices demanding immediate information showed 
that healthy distrust of the methods of permanent 
officials which was one of ins father’s best charac 
teriatics, and which was never more wanted than 
now, when the sphere of government is being so 
much enlarged His de< lsion to set the boy at 
liberty — he had already been whipped — was especi- 
ally valuable by leason of its promptitudo 
Weaker men would have allowed the matter to 
drag on, so that when a decision was at last reach- 
ed it would have seemed a aut rondel to popular 
clamour. But the case opens out a much wider 
question than that of the injustice of this parti 
CuUr sentence. It was onlj a flagraut instance 
of a widespread abuse To take children away 
from their homes for years for tnfling offences 
on vague charges that the homes are undesirable, 
is an example and triumph of negative morality 

TB* TRUE OWNER AND A 011 <2 fide FLKCBASEE. 

The rights anl liabilities of a person acquiring 
goods Aonfl fid* and for valuable consul elation 
from one having no title, differ to some extent in 
Scotland and England. In both countries the 
trne owner is entitled to foil iw Ins property, sub 
Jsct, in England, to the specialty of market oveit 
which does not apply to Scotland. The most 
important difference is, that in Scotland an inter- 
mediate Aonfl fide purchaser is not liable to the 
true owner for the value of the goods by reason 
merely that they have pissed through bis hands 
H the goods are recovered by the true owner from 
a Aon (2 fide purchaser, the latter may bavo action 


for repayment of the price from an equally inno- 
cer t seller, but such action would be founded, not 
ex lege, but upon an implied undertaking ns to 
title. No similar action could be maintained at 
the instance of the owner of the goods against an 
intermediary unless the latter dolo deeiit poutdere, 
or unless he had made a profit, -and even then - 
only t» quantum fticrufiw. In England, on the 
other hand, the true owner who has failed to 
recover the goods may claim their value from an 
innocent purchaser although he, in turn, has 
parted with them by sale or otherwise. 


MEDICAL MEN AND SECRETS. 

The High Court of Australia has just dealt 
with a case involving the question whether a 
medical man can be compelled to divulge in the 
law couits information relatiog to a patient. The 
case came from the State of Victoria, where, by 
the Evidence Act of 1890, the question is express- 
ly dealt with, and it is laid down that « no phy- 
sician or surgeon shall without the consent of his 
patient, divulge in any civil suit, action or pro- 
ceeding (unless the sanity of the patient be the 
matter in dispute), any information which he may 
have acquired in attending the patient, and which 




the patient " It was contended that this prohibi- 
tion applied to statements made by a patient, and 
not to information acquired from the doctor's own 

,u H,sh c “"'‘ "i»w a,. 

view, and, following a precedent set in another 

any thing that comes to the doctor’s knowledge as 
to the health or physical condition of the catient 

viser continues This would seem decisive and 

“ ,d to d,J It tb,„t 

*d £23 ‘£IZ2Z£T° p "‘" ,b ' 

might net be precluded b/The Evidence 
divulging information. raence Act from 
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tion — his reaction on the Occident e*«entially 
was of a strieMy degenerating nature. A sub- 
ject, servile race Ins n pernicious effect on the 
manners and temper of the ruling class espe- 
cially if the latter already is prone by nature 
to be snobbish and imperious The influence 
of ft slave upon its master never it uplifting, 
lie who would heephis fellow-being in the ditih 
must himself temain marooned in the mire 
Unt the average Westerner in the East is in 
no mood for such philosophising. Rather he is apt 
to brood over the “ menace” which the rising 
Orient, to lm way of reasoning, inesitnWy must 
offer to the Occident. From this premise he 
jumps to the conclusion that all white men 
should Torin a pact to nip the new spirit in the 
bud and keep the A«ntic« in their pla< e*. 11 is 
Plaining, of course, precludes hi* stopping to 
consider the morality of such a proceeding. 
To him all is fair so long as the We-terner is 
nble to keep his superior jsxition in Asia 
“ The menace ot the new Orient” is n catchy 
phrase, coined to appeal to the ln«est of race 
prejudices. It ii not of much intrinsic worth, 
for the idpa of A*ia preparing to i*ver-rnn the 
West never has occurred to any resj«n«iMe 
Oriental. Moreover, for generations together 
Asiatics will have too much to do in connection 
with putting their own homes in order to 
permit their going out to Europe or America 
to capture new territory. 

Some Western hrain« are oWmM with the 
5 lea that nn expanding Orient ha* made up 
it* mind to inundate, with its surplus popnla- 
tim, the countries re«prve.l hy \\V«t« mers for 
ihfmwlvr*. Tliey are afraid of the Asiatic 
immictant. ^.meriean* and 4V>*him» really 
nre «<i aretcise.1 over this fpi-«tion that tie 
paniHl it y cT an A*’iiic faradon is vexing 


them like n horrid nightmare. The white manin 
Africa, likewise, is in a disturbed state of mind. 
In fact, all of these nations have barred their 
doors tightly shut in the face of the Easterner. 

Now, this legislation excluding the Oriental 
is so effectiie that both North America nnd 
Africa, under white domination, are protected 
from being flooded with the Asian influx. 
Moreover, of late years, the tide of Eastern 
immigration — especially of the Japanese, which 
nation really furnishes the largest number of 
Asiatic immigrants — is flowing toward South 
America, where the yellow and brown men arc 
esteemed nnd invited, rather tlian detested and 
debarred Thu doubly insures the Occident- 
als who hie in such holy horror of what they 
choo«e to mil the “ Asiatic peril.” In addi- 
tion to this, the Orientals from the densely 
populated territories are beginning to migrate to 
the less densely settled districts and thus n new 
and healthy equilibrium is being established. 
Moreover, as their awakening advances, the 
Asiatics are adopting a much lietter system of 
agriculture, which means that the tmets of 
Inndtlnt to-day nrely ingwasteto-morrpwwfllbe 
cultivated and that the ncie* which at present 
are being unscientifically farmed will, in the 
future, yield mucli more bountiful harve-ts, 
nnd thus support n larger population than it is 
m..l. !o > 0 <t«in ,1 pre-nt. A. tli, Ka.terner 
i. nomine into l.i. own, !„ i. tw. K innitie to top 
lii. minctui r..omce. nnd turn lii. row Innl.rinl. 
into fini.tj.fi product.. Tlii. i. canine now 
«y<l«rtrtTiili— • to ttj. men nnd women of A. in, 
rclicjinj; n.ricfiitfirc from multi, freu,. „„d 
l-roiidin^ more r.ciliti.. for 
Nntnrnllj-, II,. mcn.ee ofthcArinn immfprint 
.om.tlfinc tlmt II.. Occjd.nl inn, » ,11 nlTord 
to relocate to tl.a realm of ol.licioo. 
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a stw I'crrsTto* 

An invention which, it is claimed, will d> »»nj 
with the tyre troubled of m itori-t. hit been dis 
covered by a German cberoUt named l’ik inner 
The idea U to replace the ordinary inner air tab* 
by a substance «t ich It** Ui# given the name 
Tflumatic* — it compound of g'l'tm*, glicern.e, 
and other substances, rotntu.ed by ■ patent pr t 
tew with compressed air. The substance is poured 
in a molten state hetween the wheel tim an I the 
outer tube. It i« claimed that such a punetuie 
proof tyre is equal in resiliency to the oniinary 
double tyre The English right* hate been 
eopurei by a syndicate headed by I/>nl Ihine 
of Messrs Ilarland and Wolff, who will mmu 
facture the subsUnco at their Southampton 
works. 

XOTXL COHBIVATIOV SCISSORS 

Tho combination knife, says the C’Aomfwr*'* 
Journal, fulfilling a variety of functions ha* be 
come well established in popular favour, and now 
the combination scissors have been introduced 
They can be carried about in the pocket or used 
at home in tho usual manner They comprise 
the usual two legs ; but theso are »o designed and 
fitted as to enable the tool to be used, in addition 
to ordinary cutting operations, as a cigar and 
flower cutter, pliers, a three-mch measure by 
graduating one side of the closed tool, paper-knife 
by making the outer edge of one leg comply with 
tbu requirement, screw-dnver, railway carriage 
key by the fashioning of the thick leg-end, wire- 
cutter, coin-tester by a notch in tlio side near the 
rivet, pie iter, and nail file Such are only a few 
of the useful purposes' to which these scissors can 
bo adapted. In general appearance they resemble 
tha conventional instrument, are just as compact, 
and as light. Practicability and serviceability 


arc assured by the u»e of the fin»*t steel, and 
they will Le found a most useful acquiiition to 
the pocket 

a mu itiioLD water sorrrxrn. 

The dem ■! d for soft water In every household, 
eaye the / hamlrrti Journal, at one time or 
another H one tint cannot always be e.isili satis- 
fied, upmilly in th-wn districts when* the supply 
is r3t»>riou«l> heavily rlarped with lime sat t*. 
To me»t this rei|UirUUHit a simple and inexpen- 
sive apparatus has n dev i»< d which should appeal 
to the h luaeholder, and which ensures a suppty 
< f soft water whenever necexvnry It comprise* 
a rereptarl.* of 6vr gillon* capa-ity, fitted with a 
• penally conatruited filter In this receptacle 
IS placed a certain proportion »>f anti Cslwiro 
powder, the ipiintity of which vines according to 
the hanlnees or the water. Tlie tank is filler! 
an I the powder adde 1 Tlio contents are then 
thoroughly etiriod and allowed to stand for 
at least six hours Tho ingredients of the wafer 
responsible for producing tho hardness are pre- 
cipitated and sro withlrnwn in tins form of a 
sediment The chemiral powder which brings 
about thb softening nf the water is perfectly 
innocuous, so that the p. rson who diinka tho 
water nee.l not apprehend any ill effect*. 
Although the powder removes the injurious lime- 
Mlts from the bard water, the sulphate of soda 
content, winch is so valuable, and which con- 
stitutes the principle ingiedient of tho famous 
Carlsbad water, is left When introduced into the 
system, water, Softened by this mean* gradually 
dissolves all the chalky deposits therein, and if 
the partaker indulges in plenty of exercise the 
amount of urea w,» be increased, with a coinci- 
dent diminution of the propoition of uric acid, 
which m the poison that is lesponsibfe for rlieu-’ 
niatism, gout, and other similar disorders. 
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to to insure peace nnd K ood 

order in the Empire, which is teeming with 
red revolutionaries! ready to take advantage of 
any weak spot in the governmental armour 
and overthrow the present administration. 
Well knowing thi«, a Japanese ship, the Tatsu 
Maru, attempted to smuggle in n cargo of 
forbidden goods. The customs official* learned 
of the breach of good faith and sieiecl the 
contraband ship. Now, China was well within 
her rights in this matter, and, had her fighting 
strength been sufficient, might justly have 
administered summary punishment to the 
Sunrise Kingdom for daring to disobey her 
laws. But China is weak and Japan is power- 
ful and burly — the Middle Kingdom already 
hud felt the weight of Nippon's heavy fist — and 
it followed therefore that the brown men made 
their yellow brothers get down on their knees 
and beg pardon for daring to do the eminently 
proper thing. Not only was China made to 
apologize for seizing the Tatsu Mum by salut- 
ing the Japanese flag when it was once more 
hoisted over the offending ship, hut it was forced 
to punish the customs officers who had done 
their duty and hindered the Japs from smuggl- 
ing into the Dragon Empire goods that had 
been piaced under the governmental ban. 

Several years ago Japan proved to India 
that it was in no mood to subordinate its own 
development in order to bring up the balance 
of Asia to its own level. When the Mikado's 
diplomats entered into the alliance with Great 
Britain in which they pledged themselves to 
assist the English in quelling any external or 
internal trouble that might arise in the “ Sun 
of the British Empire," the most credulous 
Indiana were forced to admit that Hindoos tan 
could hope for no help from the little Oriental 


bully in the way of securing “ India for the 
Indians.” After that there could be no 
question n< to Japan’s “ Asia- for-t he- Asiatics ” 
sentiment'-. 

Not only did Japan alienate itself from 
Hindoos tan in the matter of the treaty, but it 
qaickly dev eloped that the two Asian lands 
were defined to be bitter rivals in the Oriental 
marts. To-day partially awake ns India i fl , it 
already has begun to question Japan’s right 
to monopolize the Asiatic trade, and is not only 
making n desperate attempt to drive the 
Nipponese from its own home markets, but is 
beginning strongly to compete w'itb them in 
the Chinese markets. 

It has not taken India long to realize that 
it has a lesson to learn from Japan if it is to 
seriously contest that nation’s trade supremacy 
in the Orient. For instance, in 1907, half of 
the cotton that was imported into the Kobe 
district came from India, some of it after be- 
ing worked up into manufactured products, 
was returned to the land from whence it origin- 
ally was shipped, nnd there sold cheaper than 
the Indians could manufacture the same goods 
at home, although the Japanese had been forc- 
ed to pay for the freightage both ways and 
assume all sorts of vicarious charges. In order 
to master the mysteries of trade that made it 
possible for Japan to work these commercial 
wonders, India has been sending Us young men 
to the land of the Rising Sun to worm their 
way into factories and learn just how the trick 
is done. Those who do not secure work in the 
mills attend the excellent technical schools 
that nbound in the Mikado’s Empire, and 
every endeavour is being made to wring from 
the now unwilling Japs the secrets of their 
success. 
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TEMPER ASCS IV OERJUXT. 

Temperance lenders in Germany, wpites n Berlitv 
correspondent, tote with STntificiviiott that the 
consumption of beer in the Fatherland ha* been 
steadily decreasing during recent years. Dunng 
the first nine straths of 1309, the consumption of 
malt for becr-biewing purposes declined 12 per 
cent. Here was not only a cot responding 
decrease in the production of beet but a falling 
off from 17 to 20 per cent in the importation, 
respectively, of draught and bottled beer from 
abroad. 

THE EXODIS TO TOE DILLS 

Commenting on Sir George Clarke's apeech on 
’the summer rxodu* to the bills, the Fmpvt 
sayst — 

The unmk which l\a* manifested itself in so 
many ways in % annul pari* of Indit has not been 
• entirely cohfined to native* of the country It In* 
affected Europeans also and liaa caused them to be 
more exacting in their requirement* of those in 
high station It would eerUinly be difficult to 
in»gine a more demoralising sight from a public 
point of new than the spectacle cf mrn responsible 
to the Crown for good government of this country 
flying from t lie'll! at ard Juturfrit cf Ibe bet 
weather to cool and inaccessible retreats. It dor* 
not tend to promote a high ideal of aerTioe and 
eelf-«acri6ee It towers, in fact, the whole tone 
of public life The duty of tWs in authority, 
surety, does not lie merely in p«F*irg rertam orders 
and leaving other* to parry them out It is also 
to inspire and leaJ by tote* of good sum) le, that 
,‘s the moat powerful. because meet deeply moral, 
objection to Bight to the hills. 

ax artvxoMur* curacu rot ixdia. 

In Td» Kmtt nis-f TJVsl Quarterly Err ie*c pob 
hshadhyth* t* p, G., the Vice- Principal of the 
Bishop's CblVge, CaVntU, declires that India 
trust hare a Church of bee own a« seen as possible. 


free from the purely insular characteristics that 
suit people In England At present, “in India 
we have only got scattered grcujrt of mission 
adherents who Hre reckoned a* members of the 
Church of £fiyh(«<i, ft distant island in Europe,” 
Give India, says Mr Mtlbitm, an autonomous 
Church of her own, as a first step, found an Indian 
Church Congress , as « f Hither step, appoint an 
Indian Bishop 

PUBLIC SEBVICE IS GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

In the icuise of its remarks on the public career 
of Sir Fheioxeabah Mehta, the Jfahratla 
says — " It is not gem rally known that when he 
began bis careei ha bad to m ike a choice between 
offiml service and enttiug into i he sei vice of the 
peiple For, shortly after he was called to the 
Bar, Su Pberoresbah was sent for by an eminent 
memWr of the Go' eminent and offered a first-class 
Subordinate J udgeehip It waa a difficult problem , 
to decide to join the Bn Bnefa were not too 
frequently coming in those days and some of his 
friend* limited him that his income just ‘enabled 
him to go to an ice cream simp’ But he was glad, 
he aaid, that he had made that choice especially 
because the popular verdict at the end of his cam 
bad proved an exceptionally 'fivourable one Of 
course, if Sir Fherozeshah had entered the judicial 
service he would in course of time have been made 
a High Court Judge, and being a Barrister, might 
have Wen even the Chief Judge * Even when he 
had refused entrance to the nigh Court .Bench, 
through the subordinate judicial service a seaton 


tbat Bench was, we believe, oi-ce or twice offered 
to him after he had made his mark at the B*r 


, iwrnup*, ns per aversion. 

"1 ^ \? »«i«' ,n ted with In* sentiments 

and hi* habits of life are sure to justify him j„ tb , t 

me^of '.fr Tk0Utr 5 “ ,or0 ”* h )> ™ u "d *'» his judg- 
ment of affair* and men, SirTherozert.h was, Jr- 
b-rj ..... u,., j. 

ter* And as a judicious Advocate he h, s 
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ploited by the subjects of the Mikado, or by llie 
Indians. 

While Europe and America arc ahead of 
Asia in the industrial race, inasmuch as they 
base made science the handmaid of industry, 
the cheapness oflahout in the Orient is a factor 
that must be reckoned with. Furthermore, 
home industries protected by high tariffs and 
subsidized by the Government — both these 
policies are more and more coming into pro- 
minence in Asia — can well afford to compete 
with American and European imports. The 
latter are at a farther disadvantage since they 
must pay more freightage, insurance and other 
vicarious charges than the Asiatics who seek 
to control the Oriental markets. 

Moreover, in competing with the Occidental 
commercialist, the Oriental has awakened to a 
dynamic lealization of the futility of pitting 
unimproved machinery and methods against 
modern modes and appliances. Casting aside 
his former sense of complacency, he is study- 
ing the sciences and arts that have given the 
West its material prosperity. He is putting 
the result of his investigations into practical 
use, as a rule recasting the Occidental methods 
and tools to suit his peculiar needs and in some 
instances improving upon them, to a greater 
or less degree. 

For all these reasons, the new spirit of the 
Orient is destined to make Asia the battle- 
field of an industrial warfare of unparalleled 
dimensions. 

The esprit de temps which has inspired the 
Orient to reorganize its industrial system is 
also bringing about a veritable political revo- 
lution in Asia. The wave of democracy is 
dashing headlong against the rock of Eastern 
absolutism that for ages has been considered 


unshakable, and to-day, before thi« onslaught, 
the mountain of Asian despotism is crumbling 
to pieces Despotic government, which for 
hundreds of years has been considered a pure- 
ly Oriental institution, and which even now' is 
regarded by conservative Occidentals to be the 
only form of adminirtration that is possible in 
Asia, or that is suited to the temperament of 
the Asian, nt present rapidly is being done 
away with. 

Turkey and Persia have just freed themselves 
from the yoke of despotism, Abdul Hamid, the 
Inte Sultan of Turkey, and Mohamad Ali, the 
late Shull of Persia, remained unleavened with 
tbe spirit of our times. They paid the penalty 
for their unpardonable failure to modernize 
themselves in obedience to the new' mood of 
mind that to-day is swaying Asia. Both of 
them have been deposed from their thrones, 
having been vanquished by the surge of 
demand for popular rule. That in time appears 
to be destined utterly to destroy one-man 
government everywhere in the Orient. The 
younger generation of Turks and Persians is 
imbued with the longing for liberty-. The 
older people, infatuated with the past, are in 
favour of tbe continuance of tbe ancient order 
of things. Each faction recently fought 
fiercely to subdue tbe other. The liberty- 
loving younger men won out in the, scuffle, 
while those who w ere in league with tbe des- 
pots lost tbe fight. It is but a question of a 
few years when cosmos will be evolved out of 
chaos in Turkey and Persia, and meanwhile 
these lands ore being governed by rnonarchs 
whose power is limited by a Constitution. 

Governmental change in Hindoo^tan has uot 
reached tbe pitch that it has attained in 
Turkey and Persia, but India has come to be 
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and as a malt of it the Oriental Isle i« a limit- 
ed monarchy. To-day, the parliamentary fotm 
of government is in full operation. A Premier 
is at the head of the executive end of the 
administration, and legislation is enacted hy 
the Japanese houses of parliament. The Mikado 
still is at the head of affairs in the Snn- 
rise Kingdom, but he derives his authority from 
the love of a grateful people more than from 
divine right. Moreover, every sign in extant to 
prove that the Japanese people are being pro- 
gressively democratized. 

Japan, the Philippine Islands, Churn, India, 
nnd Persia constitute tbe principal part of Asia, 
and in all these countries despotism is m the 
l»*t throes of death. Rut the passing of one- 
man rule, with its tyrannies nnd primitive 
vagaries is not confined to these larger coun- 
tries of the Orient alone. The backbone of 
absolutism has been broken m the smaller 
Asian lands. This is especially true of Siam, 
whose destinies fortunately are in the hands of 
an enlightened ruler who is doing all m hi* 
power to educate his ]*opfe so that eventually 
they will be ready to be entrusted with a form 
of complete self-government. 

THE BMYEffl OF WOMEN. 

ny 

LADY COOK, rUr TENNESSEE C. CLAFUN. 

r |T was said by an excellent divine, that, 
1 though many ili.roi.rie. bare bron mad, 
in the .drill of >rlf-loi,, i.j,, 

abundance of In™ incognita left behind 
It bn. iJev-ri rn.n ,o 

nearly .he .hole „f human rour ^._ . oJ ^ 
fe TO l .o-n-n „ ^ 

tnre. .ben compare! .it!, Iher.-,..!,., 


Now, we do not deny that some women occa- 
sionally have little affectations which give a 
colour to this opinion. They are scared at meet- 
ing harmless cows or oxen, as though they 
were ferocious bulls. They jump in terror on 
a chair at the sight of a mouse. 

All these, however, are errors of education, 
just as boys are taught from the cradle to des- 
pise girls for their supposed want of bravery, 
and grow to manhood without seeing their 
mistake. \ et Man devil I e, in his u Search into 
the Nature of Society,” avers that “ Man, as 
lie is a fenrful animal, naturally not rapacious, 
loves Peace and Quiet, and he would never 
fight, if nobody offended him, and he could 
have what he fights for without it” 

This may be true of man ns a savage. But 
civilisation gives so much skill nnd dissipates 
so many errors and terrors that men have 
learnt to be cju* Tie Uomo, courageous* nnd self- 
reliant It .ould be natural to .„pp„„ the 
mother, and ri.ler, of brave m e „ „.„„| d be brave 

“• " e l “ ,k r »r cognate qualifier in both 
«.<-> of other a„i m „t, „„ d >te (ii „ pp0 | ntedi 

t'h, .bouid mankind ^ „„ „oeption ? 

b> .bouid ,t be imagine,, lh , t ^ 
the courap. ,„d , moIM[ „, y ottimHi . 

loeit. ,m Tb ■ Klf - 

. . ? majority bale never given the 

•object » ration,, th ougbi. T , h „„ 

c dei . omen from , U e i I fcM( 

or th d, „f br.iery, nnJ 
«bem.e,ie. „,™ their i,„ , up , tioril 

comtieiii/s— » •.« n0 despicable 

At a time like the pre-ent « I 
tention i. large, y * b ™ «- 

k 'I urawn to . comparntj,, vfcw 
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SOME -REMARKS OH THE RESEMBLANCE 
OF THE CHILD TO THE FATHER 

BY DR DEUSSEN 
> - ♦ •- 

rOW»can it be explained, that the child 
not only resembles his mother but nlso 
reproduce* in hitn'elf, to a large extent, 
the physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
of the father, even though tho father has died 
long ago, nay, even when the child has never 
known him ? The only material contribution 
of the father to the existence of tt‘e child is one 
single spermatozoon, and w hatei er Tny? tenons 
qualities one might be disposed to ascribe to 
this small'nnd rather insignificant by-product, 
it is certainly impossible, I think, to suppose 
in it a special and through-going indmdualisa- 
tion, so ns to consider it the bearer of all the 
. said qualities, phjsicnl, intellectual and moral, 
_ in their specific differentiation according to 
each individuality. And yet we see in the child, 
a3 it grovft by and by resu-ciated not only the 
bodily formation of the father down to the 
slightest details, but a1~o his manners and cus- 
toms, his habit of walking and talking, oflook- 
i ing, eating and t (lrinking, his passions, sympa- 
'• thies aiftl antipathies. For the transmission 
of all these peculiarities of the father to the 
child, we want a more plenteous .vehicle 
than the tittle spermatozoon which,* perhaps, 
is nothing more than the key to open the 


door, whilst the real door through’ which the 
individuality of the man enters into the mat- 
ernal womb is to be seen in a much more 
potent and efficacious factor, and this is the 
soul of the ? voman,, the psychical life of her 
during the months of gravidity — or if one 
might prefer a materialistic view, we may say 
the various and variable dispositions of the 
maternal brain and heart and their influence 
on the quality of the blood and indirectly on 
the embryo E\ erybody knows certain popular 
superstitions according to which the impres- 
sions received during tbe time of pregnancy, 
such ns terrific aspects, beautiful views, the 
sight of statues and pictures, all exercise an 
influence on the formation of the embryo. 
Without attributing to these vulgar beliefs 
any more value than they deserve, we can take 
it for certain that the psychical emotions of 
anger, sorrow, joy, and others, have a consider* 
able influence on the condition of the body 
and consequently, in the state of gravidity, on 
that of the embryo. This being granted, 
nobody, I think, will deny the pos-ibility and, 
perhaps, even the probability that all psychical 
impressions, all occurrences in the brain of the 
mother are capable more or less of co-operating 
m the development and individual formation of 
the foetus. None of the impressions will be as 
a rule, of greater effectiveness than the ima«e of 
the husband The wife sees him daily before 
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man’ make him physically superior, so the 
moral strength and trnining of woman make 
him morally her inferior. In loyalty, truth- 
fulness, chastity, fidelity, pity, sobriety, honesty, 
and general perseverance in well-doing, she 
is immeasurably above him. 

This has been noticed by great wi iters m 
every age, and it would not be difficult to dis- 
cover why she is so much man’* moral supe- 
rior. Mandeville thought it was because her 
brain was more accuiately balanced. We 
think, however, that it is largely owing to a 
higher standard of moral conduct having been 
constantly demanded from her from remotest 
times. But she must insist upon further 
physical advancement, and man should look 
to his morals, that sexual harmony may 
result. 

It is no wonder that the cowards and 
narrow-hearted among the men are bitterly 
opposed to the “ New Woman." They see “ the 
rod or empire” slipping from their grasp, and 
feel that their brute force and cunning cannot 
save them. Women are already men’s moral 
superiors, and are fast becoming their intellec- 
tual equals. Their physique ,s , m p ro v lnK 
more rapidly than the men's. 

Altogether, the outlook assures us of sexual 
equality at no far distant date. Whenever 
it arrive*, it will given universal impetus to 
progress, and mark a new and happier era for 
humanity, for Right, not Might, will Kovernj 
and the worthiest wear the crown. The brave 
women of the past and present will then be 
revered ns the daring pioneers in Rediscovery 
of a New Henven and a N ew Earth. 


THE DATE OF SANKARA S BIRTH. 


Mr. C V. PICHU IYER. 

( Cochin Goionmevl Aitrotoger .) 


\PlNIONS var) as to the exact date of birth 
of Sn Sinkaim,bary<t, the founder of the 
Ad waits School of Hindu Philosophy: 
while M>me hold that he whs incarnated in the 
jeai 14 of the Viknuna en», ethers assign the 
>enr 1889 of the Kali era to the event ; jet, 
other*. ..gain date his birth in other jears. This 
difleiencB of opinion is keenly felt in the districts ' 
outside Malabar. Thei e is liowevpr a concensus 
ot opinion on the following points:— (a) That the 
holy personage was bo.n at a place called Kaladi 
near Alwa>e. in the Travancore territory, (6) that 
k. to, p„ eminent], spiritusl, „o mut h ao. th.t 
eeen divimt, .scribed to lii,„ by ,]] 
era among Hindu., (e) tb.t he performed mil.- 
<»lo», deeds both in Malshsr „nd other pl.ee. in 
Indi., (d) that he introduced the aoeial and nil. 
gioua customs peculiar to a is, s , «eti„„ »r t!„ 
m labitanta 0 f Keiala and (e) that the dime u«ig<s 
and customs have now e,i.t„i for , 0 ., rth „ 
and an, oh.e.ved b , , h , m WHot _ 
th» exalted r ,™„, g e b o r „, , h 

'.ned.. re tl„„, U e,.i„oser„„o,bin S i„,e„st 

What material. 1„„ .. 

o h.. .ne.rn,tio„ , ll„ 6 raphie, „ f S .„ k .„ ch . r „ 

; in hfsl.li.e „ lh „ 

Madh.raou,,. , ho „ h . „ ^ 

■ty OH thia Bubject, declarea ft, , 

TOkeflii, railed Sr V 

relebr.ted V,Ji.„p r „ "'" d " k '"® »' *be 
eil™,^ 
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In China, one sees a single European police 
officer walking along, holding in his hands the 
queues of a score or so of Chinese prisoners 
who, \agabonds and malefactors though they 
be, make no attempt to wrench themselves 
free. Indeed, demoralization has proceeded to 
such an extent that the Occidental even dele- 
gates this duty to his brown subordinate, and 
you may see a sturdy Sikh leading a dozen or 
more Mongols by their pig-tails. In the 
Chinese cities opened to alien exploitation, 
the Westerner considers the Celestial a nuisance 
and only admits him on sufferance in the 
foreign settlement districts In Shanghai, no 
Chinaman, no matter how well educated he 
may be, even if he is a Christian by profession, 
may enter the Municipal park, and, as if to em- 
phasize the ironyofthesituation, the Corporation 
employs Indians to keep the natives of the soil 
out of the recreation grounds. The spectacle of 
Chinese literally being kicked off, the sidewalk 
may be seen in Shanghai any day of the week. 

In India, too, the hauteur of the Occidental 
when dealing with the Oriental is plainly visi- 
ble. To begin with, the term “native” is 
u«ed with such contempt that no self-respect- 
ing Indian can tolerate it. The white man, in 
some instances, has been known to insist upon 
the Indian leaving the main road for the use 
of his master, and to compel the Easterner to 
bow 19 him, not as a mark of personal acquaint- 
ance, but as a sign of his belonging to the 
subject class. And to such depths of degrada- 
tion have the people or India sunk that the 
general run of them submit to the-e indignities 
without any protect — indeed, some of them do 
it quite gratuitously. The cajolery that the 
native goes out of bis w ay to heap on the Eng- 
lish official in Hindoos tan is dingus ting to behold. 


In this respect, India, of course, is not the 
solitary example. Almost all over the Conti- 
nent, the comparatively cultured Oriental is ob- 
sequious in bis attitude toward even the medi- 
ocre Westerner. In fact, the material superior- 
ity of the Occidental has gone on unchallenged 
for so long that to-day, to most Asiatics, white 
skin has come to be synonymous with superior 
talents : and the white man, no matter what 
his status may be amongst the members of his 
own race, represents to Easterners great strength 
of mind and body and invincible skill at arms, 
offensive and defensive. 

In a great measure this state of affairs is the 
natural sequence of the “ modern” education 
imparted to the youth of Asia. The text-book 
depicts the white man as a god, and the 
child grows up to manhood an object slave. 
He is taught to look for his inspiration to the 
West, and he advocates the wholesale Wester- 
nization of the East. He judges the worth of 
his indigenous institutions according to the 
Occidental standards and frequently the appro- 
bation of the Westerner alone can satisfy 
him. It is clearly a case of a partially-awake 
person imposing prejudicial limitations on 
him«elf. 

When this is the case with the comparative- 
ly educated Orientals, it is easy to imagine the 
sense of inferiority that possesses the masses 
for the latter always take their cue from the 
former. The rabble seldom gets to see the 
alien. This invisibility, in itself, renders the 
foreigner mysterious, awe-inspiring. Therefore, 
what borders on adoration in the case of the 
educated, literally becomes fear where the illit- 
erate is concerned. This, in essence is the 
reason why comparatively few Westerners domi- 
nate millions of Easterner*. 
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to the days of consecration of some of the import- 
ant temples of Malabar : — 

(1) Palallole rtlikkakrt, (2) Dhamavapa, (3) 
Pathmam. 

Among such astronomical roneuionits is one 
(Acharyavagabhedya) evidently pointing to the 
day on which Sri Sankara ret about changing the 
customs. Further, the Sanskrit words forming 
the mnemonits intrinsically mean ‘ The commands 


of the teacher are not to be violated ' This indi- 
cates what it was that the teachet set about doing 
The accuracy of these mnemonics has been taken 
for granted hy successive ger stations in Kerala 
They contain in the form of letters the number of 
Solar days that have elap3ed from the commence- 
ment of the Kali era up to any particular memor 
able dry. The particular mnemonic {Acharyava- 
gabhedya ) tells us »hat on the 14,34,160th solar 
day, Sri Sankara effected social changes m Malabar 
When these days are reduced to years, we get 31st 
Chingom 3927 of the Kali era. The argument based 
upon the mnemonic and that based on the accepted 
interpretation of the 1 Kollam era,’ all point to 
the Kali year 3927. Sankaracharya must there- 
fore have flourished about 1085 years ago 

It is also stated in the Sankara Vijajam of 
Madharacharya that the A chary a passed away 
from this world after his 32nd year Vide sloka 
quoted below : — 


E ^P^aryhKaliUlmaiha 3 h n yuivax{ithar M ya 

•uMyerJe-irtryl 

Un Saniarmya 

11, within. pe.lndof 32 yran, p.ior to 3827, 
K„li era, the planetary combination. mentioned 
by Madh.rachary. in ,„ y y „ r 
»My.reept that y„r „ , h . ye „ of b,„ w . 
birth. The So,, , e , c h„ hi. .wltation only i„ 
the month o I M.a„„,.„ a „ m „ y 

that to be tb. m „„,h „t Achary.'. birth. Sine, 
the year and th. m„ nth „„ b „ ^ 

” “T* ,ny »' *■«»* the date 

of birth and the ascending sign ? 


Even now, in Sringeri and other places, a festi- 
val is celebrated in the month of Medom under 
the following astronomical conjunctions — the 
Moon in the constellation Ardra (Bet»l geuze) on 
the 5th day nfter the New Moon. This festival 
is in hononr of Sri S inkamcharyn. From this 
we infer that he wps bom under the same con- 
junction. But the Moon may remain in the 
constellation Ardra on the 4th, 5th, 6th nr 7th 
day after the New Moon, which phenomenon is 
however confined to the month of Medom. 

From the Sringen festival we may gather that 
the birth of the Guru was on the 5th day after 
the New Moon and that the Moon then was in 
the constellation Ardra ; Sankara vijay am tells Us 
that the Sun , Mars, Jubitei and Saturn were 
occupying exalted positions. If, within a period 
of 32 years prior to 3927 Kali era, these combine- 
tions and conditions occur in any year, then that 
year may be set down as the year of the Acharya's 
birth 

Fortunately, one such year fulfills all the condi- 
tions. from theeistronomical data thus supplied, 
the subjoined horoscope of the holy Sankaracharya 
is prepared 

Of tile ililTei ent mode, of rtlcuUtion edvocitted 
end raorted to by the dilieient echoola of .stroll- 
omy ip Indie, I hove followed the P.rahito ij.t em 
which he, been in vogue in Meleb.r eince it> 
introduction 3785 Keli , loI< „ q „ ofed 

below) beceu.e tin. greet m „„ „„ b „ t „ pf „ Udi 
125 yeere nfter the introduction inlo Malabar of 
this astronomical system : 

Dngi 'yashamyavasanmahasthnlamitria Kallynb- 

daka nitch i Ihnssa mtkaro vimdhyryathah ParahUha 
Ihtram theshu teenaihwayam. 

Tbe emending ,i gn being „„cer, tb. pre.enr. 
o Jupiter in it makes it algo auspicious and it 
“ ■■l” M -lot- in ' nrnh.thj.th.W 

beginning with n.rifono) by tb. two 

benefice Mercury and Venue from tb. Uth houee 
lTu«ru,)._ The Sun, Mara, Jupiter „d Sntun, 
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humiliation the Russians suffered, shattered a 
thousand shackles that had kept the dark- 
skinned nations of the Orient chained to the 
pillars of prejudice and reaction. 

Of course, before the war wa« waged, the 
Occidental spell over the Orient had been pro- 
gressively wearing off. The hypnosis bad lost 
its real strength and already the one-time 
stiff and cataleptic limbs of the subject show- 
ed considerable relaxation — and aye, a little 
twitching once in awhile. But the process of 
disillusionment was slow and tedious. If it had 
gone on in its natural course, it would have 
taken centuries before the sleeper would have 
come to his full senses. The Japanese struggle 
with the Ru««uan bear came like a psychologi- 
cal “ pass " which accelerated the awakening 
process a million-fold. 

Subsequent revelations coucernmg the dis- 
organisation of the Russian soldiery and the 
bankruptcy of Japan which actually made it 
impossible for the brave little brown men to 
push the campaign much fvrther, already have 
succeeded in robbing the Nipponese record of 
some of its bright lustre ; but the war 
served its purpose, inasmuch as it set the 
Orient a thinking. As its natural consequ- 
ence, China has been disturbed from its opium- 
slumber of ages ; India bas lost its mrvnni«m ; 
Perrin and Turkey both have become the 
centres of governmental revolution'', and the 
smaller Oriental countries, one and all, have 
begun to show unmistakable signs of awaken- 
ing. The net result of all this 1* a revolution- 
ary change in the Oriental attitude toward the 
Occident — which inevitably is shifting the 
course of human history. 

The new manhood that is rising in the 
Orient to take the place of the old, is press- 


ing itself in many way*. The gieatest and 
most trustworthy signs of this metamorphosis 
are to be found in the boycott movements, 
started or threatened ngain-t Occidental 
products in s“veral Asiatic countries. Not 
long ago the Chinese were boycotting Ameri- 
can goods. The boycott of British products 
considerably exercised the English in India, 
for the time, at least Once even suave Japan 
threatened a boycott of American manufac- 
ture# Awhile ago the Turks were boycotting 
Austrian products All these boycotts were 
inaugurated or proposed, inspired by the 
feeling that Orientals are just as good as Occi- 
dentals — that if the Westerners want to con- 
tinue their dealings with the Asians, the yellow 
and brown races must be treated fairly and 
with consideration. 

These combinations to hinder trade inter- 
course, although probably failures from an 
economic standpoint, yet are significant of 
the fact that the new Orient wants absolute 
reciprocity of the Occident. It is indeed quite 
plain that Asia to-day demands for itself per- 
fectly even privileges m exchange for those 
which it extends to Westerners within its 
gates. This attitude is likely to assume a 
more aggressive and intensive form as the 
Astatic awakening proceeds apace. ' ' 

Set alongside of this, m parallel columns, 
the erstwhile meek submission of the Oriental 
to the Oeciden tal , and th en ask your>etf whence 
come# this revolution, and just wbat it means 
for the Onent — and the Occident. 

I*t ns see. 

When the Orient met the Occident face to 
face, the Ea-t became a helpless prey to West- 
ern exploitation. Barring the limited number 
of Occidentals who repaired to Asia for prose- 
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Oft at even’s mystic c dm, 

’Neath some waving grove of palm, 
Now I hear a Vedic p°alm, 

Now a gpint-stirring lay 
Of an ancient hero’s sway 
Over giants kept at bay. 

Now 1 wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar 

When a atom with thunder-blast, 
Crtoo on gathering dark and fast, 
Have l struggled till it past 
Longing for the sun-light gay. 

To break through the cloud’s array 
Lighting bright my lonesome way. 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the shrine of Rameshwar. 


Oft I heard a tiger roar 
Prowling wide in hunger sore 
Thirsting feu its prey of gore, 

When I sought a covert shade 
Where with hrerthless awe I stayed 
Till he passed tbe farthest glftdo. 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar. 

Forlorn forts on mountain heights 
Sad relics on ancient sites 
Of pomp, prowess, hardy fights — 
Monuments that speak the past, 

All their glorious da} s outlast — 
These have stayed me speeding fast. 
Now 1 wend along my way, 

To the shrine of Rameshwar. 


Oft when darkness thickly fell, 
In some lonely mountain-dell, 
Guided by the tinkling bell. 

Of a hamlet’s flock of 6beep 
Near a pleasant hillock-sweep 
Have 1 found a home to sleep 
Now I wend along my way, 
To the shrine of Rameshwar. 


Whero the waving fields of rice, 
Bathed at dawn in golden dyes, 
Endless spr ead beneath the skies, 
Reapers merry in a throng, 
Sweetening labour with their song, 
Cheered ms as l came along. 

On and on I wond my way. 

To the Lord of Rameshwar. 


Through the baaaai ’a surging life 
Wrangling loud in wordy strife — 
Festive crowds with drum and fife 
Marching robed in gay attire, 
Varied scenes that never tire, 

All that bustling men desire, 

On and on 1 wend my wny, 

To tbe Lord of Rameshwar. 


Oft at even’s gleaming sheen 
Graceful maidens have I seen 
Speeding homeward on the green, 
Fiom the neighbouring lotus pool 
Rich with crj6tal waters cool — 
Musing on their household rule. 
Now I wond along my wny 
To tbe shrine of Rameshwar. 


Deep amidst the lonely hills 
Where the ceaseless babbling rills 
Speak the life that silecce stills — 
Now in dusky forest-shades 
Where the world leceding fades 
Far beyond the dense arcades, 

On and on I wend my way, 

To tbe shrine of Rameshwar. 


Far from home and kith and kin, 
Have I heard at wayside inn, 
Yogins gravely talk of sin. 

Means to stifle vices rife, 

Sorrows in the bords of life, 
Freedom from all worldly strife. 
On and on 1 wend my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar. 


Straying near the sylvan home 
tyhere deer frisking range and roam 
Free beneath the azure dome. 

In some far-off mountain-wood. 
Where the} seek tbeir tender food, * 
Have I fondly gazing stood. 

Now I wend along my way, 

To the shrine of Rameshwar. 


Sombre twilight closing round, 
Silence stifling every sound, 
Through the dimness have I found, 
Cattle meekly walk the lea, 

With the shepherd youths in glee, 
Waxing mirthful gay and free. 
Now J wend along roy way 
To the Lord of Rameshwar.- - 
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Century has seen the rest of the Orient decide 
to put aside its pride of ages and sit at the feet 
of the West, as Japan had done. To-day one 
finds thousands of the most promising young 
men of all Oriental nations studying in the 
United States and other Western countries, 
the arts and sciences that have given power 
into their hands. Some of these youths have 
gone to Japan instead of to the Occident, to 
investigate just how the Land of the Rising 
Sun has adopted We-tern ways to its require- 
ments. These Asians, on their return home, 
are doing much the same service for their 
country that the Nipponese did for theirs ' 
Under the superintendence of those Orientals 
who have imbibed freely at the Western fount 
the various Asiatic countries are being reor- 
ganised on a more efficient basis 

This is really the beginning of the end. 
The impact of the We-t on the Ea«t has kicked 
Asia into a realization of its dire condition. 
The besetting sin of the Oriental for centuries 
has been to give him=elF up to thought con- 
cerning the world to come. The Occident- 
al has rudely shaken him out of his metaphy- 
sical m usings and taught him to think 
of the world to-day. Americans and Euro- 
peans who went to Asia primarily as com- 
mercial exploiters and succeeded in usurp- 
ing Asian territories, have awakened within the 
Asiatics the desire to become great, industrially 
and politically. To the impact of the Occident 
must be ascribed the breaking of the spell that 
held the Orient in the grip of self-limitations. 
*To this mating ot the Ea«t with the West 
must be attributed the tremendous revolution 
that is taking place in Asia, imbuing its people 
with the de-ire to win equality with Western 
nations. 


The new spirit which to-day pervades the 
Orient, inspiring its people with manly pride 
and urging them to rapid and substantial pro- 
gression, must be considered in the light of its 
effect on the West, for whatever the ethics of 
the manner by which the Westerners possessed 
themselves of Eastern territories and* success- 
fully competed with the Orientals in supplying 
their own trade mnrkets, the Occidental is in 
Asia, and Ins presence there, even though de- 
plored and denounced by the native patriots, 
neither can be denied nor ignored. 

Just at present the stiffening of the Asiatic’s 
neck has led to his inviting upon himself the 
ire of the Occidental, brought up in the belief 
that the white man is destined by right divine 
to dominate the world at large — especially 
that part of it peopled with men and women* 
darker in colour than himself. The young 
Oriental, however, does not bow his head or 
bend his knee to the Westerner simply because 
he is a Westerner The Occidental has been 
taught to expect homage of that sort. It 
irritates him to see the present generation of 
Orientals refu-ing to grovel in the dust before 
him He characterize® the new A-ians ns 
arrogant upstarts and sighs for the good old days 
when the white man was allowed to be the 
uuque-tioned dictator of all he surveyed in the 
East. 

If this man had for enough virion he would 
plainly see that it is really conducive to his 
own be*t interest that the Easterner is becoming 
more and more permeated w ith the desire to 
demand — to succe®-fully demand— an equit- 
able and jn-t treatment from the European 
and American. So long as the Asj an showed 
a slavish disposition — so long as Le was in 
draj S ,d .lit. >r ,'d i—rmitted W.-ttn, „ P Io.t«- 
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The possibility of Asian aggression be- 
comes still less when it is considered that even 
in regard to establishing themselves in control 
of the governmental in-titutions in the Orient- 
al lands, where the white man to-day is 
dominant, intelligent natives are neither advo- 
cating nor working up bloody revolutions. 
Instead, they are permitting evolution to take 
its course. The educated Asiatics of the land- 
acknowledgm t» the U nited States, Fran ce, Russia 
and England as their respective suzerains, 
appear more anxious to agitate for self-govern- 
ment under the cegis of their pre-ent rulers 
than to ruthlessly wrench themselves from 
their present moorings. Suffice it to say that 
in a political sense, the awakening of Asia has 
not led the Continent to menace the Occident 
Practically all the Orient as yet is only 
semi-conscious — the one solitary exception 
being Japan, whose awakening to-day is com- 
plete. Lately the Mikado’s subjects succeeded 
in conquenng the Russians- — a phenomenal 
accompli -hment for an Asiatic nation toachieie, 
inasmuch as the white man erstwhile was 
considered by the “ coloured ” races to be 
invulnerable. Since the Russo-Japivne«e War, 
the Nipponese bav e forged ahead and extended 
their empire, formally “ protecting ” Corea 
and exploiting Manchuria. The Daybreak 
Kingdom naturally, therefore, is a vexatious 
problem to the Occidental, for, reasons he, 
what is to prevent Dai Nippon from_ proceed- 
ing to organise Asia against the We't? Herein, 
we are told, really lies the menace’ of the East. 

A series of fallacies have gone to bolster up 
this bogey. 

To begin with, it is forgotten that the 
Japanese Asian policy, as ’teen in operation in 
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Formosa and Corea, does not bespeak an 
“ Asiii-for-the-Asiatics ” sentiment. It em- 
phatically discloses a spirit of self-aggrandize- 
ment. The Nipponese have succeeded in 
swallowing both these tempting tit-bits; 
and now they are endeavouring to gulp down 
Manchuria. 

Now, how isthis Japanese program me, viewed 
by the balance of the East ? It does not re- 
quire a great stretch of the imagination to see 
that the Orient is really horrified by ’it. Asia 
to-day is in no humour to change its masters — 
even by substituting the Oriental for the 
Occidental. 

lbere is no love lost between the Celestials 
and the Jap«, for the land of the Rising Sun, of 
late, invariably has dealt with the Celestial 
Empire in a bullying manner, realizing that 
its slant-ejed Mongolian cousins across the 
China Sea were too weak to fight back if it 
imposed upon them. As an instance illus- 
trative of this disposition to take advantage of 
the «eakne°s of the adversary, may be men- 
tioned the recent stand which Japan took in- 
the controversy rega-ding the Antung-Mukden 
Railway. Suddenly the Japanese tyrant show- 
ed its fangs and f nailed at the meek Celestials, 
and the latter, ns usual conscious of their 
inferior strength at arms, and knowing that 
withoutan adequate navy they could do nothing - 
to protect themselves or uphold their dignity, 
gave way before the blustering demands of their 
island neighbour and conceded everything that 
was asked for. Previous to this the Japanese 
had compelled the Chinese to humble them- 
selves in the matter of the Tatau Maru affair, 
in which might literally spelled^right. 

China some time ago interdicted the impor- 
tation of arms and ammunition into the land. 
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This imrringQ ts the sacred sample of Bramha 
marriages. 

In the case of Oottnra, the diughter^ of the 
King Virab^ shu was gvveu uway to A» jow» t in 
the current Kaliyug* who gave her awiy to his 
son, Ahhimanyu, who married her. The King 
Pariohetta was her sen who succeeded the Panda 
vas, as the Ruler of Asia 
The aforesaid rites are prescribed for the 
Aewalajapa Sakha people. 

In the caBe of Yajriiaa, Apastimtnba lays down that 
one who wishes to marry should pretei the bride 
the sight of whom endears her to him This eakha 
people also perfoim pamgrahanain, saplapadi. 
prayers through Agio, leading the bnde to the 
bridegroom’s house, the levee in his house, ftbsttn 
ence for three nights though very difficult, Sesha 
Homa on the fourth night and various prayers for 
the prosperity of the pair The lituals aie in 
this shakhs, more extensive than with the Rig 
Yedees. 

The aamagaa start the rituals with saptapadi 
Then follows tbe'Panigrabanam and three nights’ 
abstinence They admit the completion of the 
marriage after consummation and the change of 
the Gotra, Pinda, sootaka of the bnde thereafter 
On main results all agree. 

One of the wonders of modern times is that in 
the 19th and 20th centuries of the Christian era, 
our Oourts are administering ns Bound Hindu Law, 
a view which is unsound, unjust and illegal It is 
that n female who has not completed her marriage 
with the bridegroom by consummation is allowed 
to be the heir to the bridegioom. Only one Judge 
of the Bombay High Comt, Mr Justice Pinnev, 
was an exception, who held that one Ilukmaboy 
in the afoiesaid position Was no wife, as she had 
not Attained the bridegvoom'a Gotra, Pinda, and 
Sntaka aa she has not consummated her marriage. 
That such a violation of the clear, sound, just and 
religious principles of the Hindu L«w should have 
p owed unchallenged by very many Hindu Judges 
of the High Courts of India is a phenomenon. 

The s»<red authorities for the correct view #s 
at ited ah >ve are : — 

l , Asw alayan a Bntra 1, -8-12. 

2 lie Bhanhya, by Gaigya Narayana, Calcutta Ed i- 
tum. 

3 l)o The Tanjere Palace copy No -WG7. 

* ApastbsmbaSotva, 2, G, 15, 10 an old manuscript 
of more than 100 years old 

5 llara Dat Bhashya, page 27. 

^J-^Qobhila 8ntr»,mth Bhaibya, Calcutta Edition 


7. Manu quoted by Charade va Chat, in Gobbila 
Bhashya and that quoted by Madhava together. 

8. yarns Smriti, page 29, verso 30, Bombay Edition. 

9. Likhita Samhita, page 377, Calcutta Edition. 

10 Bnhaspathi, quoted in Gobhila Bhashya. 

11 Hie Futwa given by Pandit Venkatas* Bhaatry of 
the late Dew&n Adalut m 1803 

12. Vivafla Bhangarnava. 

13 Mita Ktliara quoted by C. Ram&chendra Iyer. 

14 Sn Madhavacharya, 17, 20 chapter Mababharata 
Tathparya Nimaya 

15 Samxkara Kausthuba, page 207. 

16. Mahabharata, Hanvamsha, and Kushna Puran, 
chapter 104, 100, 108 

17. Brsmha Kyvarta Puram, page 144, chapter 116. 
18 Kathyayana smnte 5th Kauda. 

There ought to be a legislative enactment pro- 
hibiting Kannya danom of a girl until she is 
10 yeais old and declaiuig that a bride is no 
member of the bridegruon's family that is, his 
heir, until the marriage is completed by consum- 
mation, and that if the bridegroom dies without 
consummation, the bride may become the bride 
of another. Such a law will be consistent with the 
Hindu Shastrum and a great relief to the people. 


MARRIAGE AFTER PUBERTY. By V. 8 
Srinivasa Basin, ba, l T. It is contended that the 
marriage of Brahman girls after puberty not only lias 
been expressly forbidden by Bastras, but was never in 
vogue The object of this paper is to prove that that 
contention is wrong. A candid examination of tho 
original authorities on tho subject brings to light a mass 
of evidence sufficient to make irresistible the conclu- 
sions thit at first Brahman girls were married only 
after puberty. Price As 8 

THE TONSURE OF HINDU WIDOWS. By M. 
Bubrsmamyam, Bi.u Textual authorities against 
tho practice In this valuable little book the author 
marshals together all the bhaslraic authorities against 
this cruel practice and makes an appeal for its dis- 
continuance Price As 8. 

„™ E VEDIC LAW OF MARRIAGE. By A. 
Maliadeva Sastn, n.i Price As 8 * 

. f RY A N MARRIAGE. With Special Reference 

to th. Kaghunitha »• *• 

The author endeavours to dep.ct the Aryan Ideal of 
n.V^fi” fo ? nd ,n the 8a "‘ras, “"d enters into 
to . 8bQW bow tlio Modem 
r r^nd niT*T8 6 ‘i M non'oto bo but a sad travesty of the 
Marriage U un- 
I edic. Doublo Crown lllmo. Page, jyjfi. Price Re. 1-8. 

Q- A- KATES AH & CO , ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 
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The balance ot the Orient likewise 13 com- 
ing to Tealize the futility of seeking to 
continue along the old lines when a modern- 
ized competitor is snatching all the prices out 
of their hands. Japan learned its le»son from 
the Occident and adapted Western methods 
to Oriental requirements, and it there- 
fore follows that the other Asiatic lands choose 
to go to school to Japan instead of taking the 
more roond-about way of learning from the 
West the arts and crafts that had made the 
Occidentals the masters of the whole world, 
and applying them to fit their own conditions. 
Asa consequence, India, China, the Philippines, 
Siam and the smaller Asian lands all have sent 
their quota of students to the Japanese Indus 
trial schools and factories to master the methods 
of Dai Nippon. 

Naturally enough, in view of all this, there 
is not much danger of the Orient permitting 
Japan to ride on its back in place of the 
Occidental. 

In one respect, however, the Orient really is 
menacing the West, nnd so earnest and open- 
minded is Asia thnt no pretence or apology 
whatever is made on account of it, nor is any 
effort put forth to hide it from the Occidental. 
The Easterner has thrown down the industrial 
gauntlet and from now on, A«ia is destined to 
witness a progressively intense trade warfare, 
the Occidental scrambling to retain his hold on 
the markets of the East and the Oriental 
endeavouring to beat him in a battle 5d which 
heretofore he has beeD an easy victor. 

The war won, and Japan's Empire extended 
over Corea and in a measure over Manchuria, 
Dai Nippon has entered the lists commercially 
to capt ore Asia. To-day, there is no doubt that 
the Japanese, who have succeeded in learn- 


ing the most efficient and economic methods of 
production, transportation and finance, and 
who have worked hard to possess themselves of 
every facility that the exigencies of modem 
trade require, will make it increasingly hard 
for the Westerner to retain his former trade 
monopoly of the East. 

India, too, is making haste to follow in the 
lead of Japan in this matter. Everywhere in 
Hindoostan, mills and factories are being erect- 
ed, whose products are to supply the Far-Eastern 
as well as Indian trade. Most of these plants 
are financed by natives, and Indians juanage 
and are employed in them. 

As the awakening of China is proceeding, 
the industrial life in the Dragon Empire is 
receiving a new impetus. Smoke curling from 
the tall, gaunt chimneys in the larger Celestial 
cities, forcefully reminds one that the day of 
motive power has dawned even in slow-moving 
China, and that the country is preparing to 
take its place alongside the other Asiatic nations 
in the fight for trade supremacy. 

Indeed, the trend of feeling in aU Oriental 
countries seems to-day to be to patronize and 
thereby develop home industries. This senti- 
ment is so acute that even at this early stage 
there is considerable feeling in India against 
Japan, since the Indian is anxious to do all in 
his pow er to keep his own market and the 
markets in other Oriental lands in his own 
hands and not permit them to be monopolized 
by Japan. Similarly , there is to-day consider- 
able rivalry between India and Japan, each of 
whom is anxious to wrest the China trade from 
the hands of the Occidentals, and this spirit of 
competition daily is increasing in its intensity. 
On the other band, China itself Is desirous of 
exploiting its own markets instead of being ex- 
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however, in*itlu*r llw Sik* nor the Famvnt era 
car be consideicd to havo originatnl in the 
manner stated and their origins have to bo 
referred to totally different hi*t<iticnl euntr 
To enable u* to understand liow these two 
era* mw, a study of tho (.limnology of ibe 
Alidhrnbhrityn and Kshatrspa dinnsti.*., for 
both of wind, we have, comparative]! speaking, 
sufficient material,, appears to nip to he tieres- 
rary. The name* of the kinp, «f the Andhra 
hlirttyn dynasty are ptron in the authentic 
Pnrnnas and tide information it supplemented 
by inscription* and grant* and the hpei.dt.on 
coins, Soon after the death of Asnkavaidh wa 
of tlie Maury an dyns**y in almut 231 B C, 
the impel ill authority l.»>g «n to ►!«, k.-n and the 
frontier provinces asserted then independent* 
under their local U-j.k T«o such dm fa, 
Simuka Satawhana, the Aidlnn, end Khen.raj* 
of Kalinga seem to have set up Tor themsehe* 
ir. the territories with whuh tliev vveie respect 
ively connected. The Artdhin dyi,»stv, M ,« t 
thus sprang into existence to wares’ the end of 
tho third century before the Chnatnn era 
comprised, according to (he testimony <.f the 
Vishnu, Vayn „nt BhapavaU Puran.a, tlnrtx 
kings and reigned for 45G ye. re. though there is 
« jI.Rl.t ll«|tminl Mk r,p,rf Ul 
details between these Turanaa and the Matsxa 
Bays Dr. Bhandarkar “ Tlte disagreement here 
is not so great, wherefore the tradition aa to 
thirty princes and about 45G sears rnav |, e .» 
cepted aa roirect - * ; and Mr Sm.tli also 
accepts the statement that 30 lcinga of tlua 
ilynaa.y ruled fui 45Q| yearst 

The IUdjlifU. copy: of the Mats) a l>„rana 
gives the fullest list of these king, with the 
length, of their individual reign, 
emendations have been proposed \u 'the^.st of 
kings contained in the It,dcliff 8 copy ; hut 1 1, 
be allowed to stite tint w 6 are not «t l l * 5 
to correct the list i n the L "! , Rt . 

. , . , 0 nmnnpi best sniUd 

to our preconceived opinion,. For mv own 

1 pi efer to adopt the list piven i„ th« 

Trot. Wilson l,„a b.f.r. bi„ „ 

.ho Vishnu r„„„, W „ 
c orrect ,„a m; „„a i rc , lists 

, For convenience of referenap „„„ . . 

»s at 

p. in where the hat „ pej"™ 0 "* “• “*». Vol. I V , 


iro%t ithcr copies of the JfaUya Putana or ill 
the other I’tnsnis, nil of almli are extremely 
defective and none of which enumerates the full 
complement of the king, of the Atidhrabbritv* 
dyiasl) ItesiJ.s, die,„ 8IP otilv a vety few 
mistakes in the Hnddiirc copy and th.se too 
can e.mh be necet t-mimf and corrected. For 
ex .Tuple, we find that it gmnordr 29 king* 
and 43r.j yens and we can easily discover on K 
reference r 0 all the aveilshle that the 

name of Rundnm Kvntrkarnn, tli«* successor of 
I'.iri. drasena, who reigned for only a year, has 
been m.dv.i tenth -mi He. I • f^obihlv I v the 
ccpvist, nnd that the period «,f 9 vears piven 

tlu.e.n fr.i the l sign of Yagna St? Rstskap i i» 
evidentlv a mistake f f t , r 2 1> XJli(l j^t 

en.endsri. n isuU.. remleied „eres„ry hv there 
being inscr.t.t.ons : of this king mnping from hi* 
7lh to 27tli year if ||,«. Hadcllflc copy be cor- 
.ected sr above, we find that according to it 
a so, there were dO k.nge ruling for 46(11 vest* 
But Mr Smilh and M.ss Mnbel l)„|r, pmlviMy 
pmde.1 hv a note of M r . F. Hall on page 200 of 
hi* edition ,,f Wilson's Tranalat.on of the 
Aishnu Turana, Vol IV, insert the xvign of 
one Mephaavat, for a period of :i 8 yean, imiiie- 
a moor r °» rP | Ar,K1 ” ,KMni 1 Mil, mit that this 

r h :rz none ° r v™™. **'■* 

tlie copy of the Matey* consulted l,y Hall. 
Arish tir " n> he, "*‘ Pri Fnlnmavi and 

K " ,ntn * fnr the whole dynasty 38 
Fo nT, ,? f t*™ '0* the 

' 1 ,R ' he > t Di..k that Mepln.svall i* 

Amtika r%Jr, SrtnphR ' the successor of 

of the Matsya Cons.dted bv Tf H ^ d 

Fnrana «lJ Vr ? '’' e< ". dl1 ’? ‘o the Vidian, 
Ivilakn. Mr Vm^iT's 1 . ,,1P Miccessorof 

f-M'3 right in assiBning C.r ve 
the evidence of msfiintm. * - " r "ore, from 

orOau.ann P ul ,n :y ,0 ;^;;t Cr *i e , r ‘ !ien " 

\««iahtipntr n . This . , 1, ' , " n ' n P 

Itliandttrkar’s Hnrtv Htstorv If 4 i'°ti V * *** AI,t> 

p. 26 3 umorj the Deccan, 1st Ed n. 

t 1-pigrsphia Jndiea, I. 
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a veritable volcano active with political agita- 
tion which has for its platform the initiation 
of a representative government. The agitation 
in llindoostan is less concerned with revolt 
against British rule and more with the 
democratization of the administration. The 
large percentage of the political leaders in 
llindoostan declare that there will be no 
objection to the English remaining in the 
land provided they prepare Indians to govern 
themselves, and continue substituting the 
native in lieu of the foreign agency, until, 
in the course of time — and a short time— the 
government of llindoostan will be conducted 
by its own people. The English seem to be 
half-heartedly complying with this importu- 
nate demand of the people. The admission of 
a Hindu Councillor in the sanctum sanctorum 
— the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General — and the recent enactment and appli- 
cation of the Morleyan reform scheme, wrbtch 
gives Indians more voice in their administra- 
tive affairs, can only be interpreted as on indi- 
cation that the spirit of the age is prevailing 
upon the Britishers to liberalize the adminis- 
tration of India. 

Similarly, the Dragon Empire has started on 
its career to give, by instalment", constitution- 
al government to the Celestials. Ixical self- 
government w ill be the fir-t reform instituted 
under the new order of thing", to be imme- 
diately followed by a complete revision of tbe 
criminal code and the reorganization of the 
national finances. In 191G, if all plans 
materialize into action, parliament will be 
summoned and a premier w ill be named to act 
ns the head of the executive government. In 
a word, in Chinn, the death warrant of absolut- 
ism has been signed during this decade. 


As in China, so in the Philippine Islands • 
the administration is becoming progressively 
democratized. Americans have granted the 
Filipino almost complete municipal self-gov- 
ernment . he elects the members of the city 
corporation and selects its chairman. The 
provincial government has also been almost 
entirely given to the natives of the land. The 
Governor of the Province, as well as two-thirds 
of his Council, are elected by the people. On 
October 16, 1907, Hon. William H. Taft, the 
present President of the United States, then a 
Cabinet Minister of the land of the Stars and 
Stripes, formally opened tbe Filipino legisla- 
ture, all the members of this assembly being 
elected by the natives of the land. The Upper 
House is not yet placed within the vote of the 
Filipino, but he is not barred from it. Four 
of the nine members of the upper assembly are 
Filipinos. Over and above this it may be 
stated that the natives of the Philippine 
Islands hold the highest governmental posi- 
tions, and are increasingly displacing the 
American office-holders. The Lower House is 
presided over by a Filipino. 

In Japan, the popular form of govern- 
ment has been in existence for nearly a 
generation. Daily the powers of the Mikado 
are becoming more limited. Fifty years ago 
the Mikado was the autocratic ruler of Japan. 
His word was law There were Councillors to 
be sure, but the Emperor was not at all bound 
by the advice they gave him. Tile present 
Japanese Mikado saw the folly of such a pro- 
cedure and, of hi, own accord, began limiting 
hi" powers and rendering his subjects supreme 
in the land. The work of educating the people 
for popular government has now been going 
on in Dai Nippon for nearly half a centnrv 
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hi* capital and founded the Traikutska, known 
later as the Kalichuri, ot Cheili, Era, who>e 
epoch is the 28th of July, (or 26th of August), 
of 249 A. P. * Hi* coin*, dated in the first 
and second jearr. have been found along with 
tho*e of the kings of the Kslntrapa dynast y of 
Mahva and Gurarut, wbo*o coins they m»y be 
Baid to resemble. U is rightly inferred there- 
fore chat Iswaradatta should havo at least 
partially overthrown the Kshatiapa dyiasty 
about the} car 249 A D t 1 would submit 
that wh»n once it is conceded th it Iswararintta 
after consolidating his power in the Konknn, 
procseded on hi* career of conquest so fur noitli 
asGucstat and Malwa, he must hive h) so pro- 
tected his rear and preserved his line of com- 
munications by complete conquest of tbo Maht- 
ra«htra territory' which ho had necessarily to 
cross As this date synch ion is.es with the date 
we have given above for the end of the Andhra 
dynasty, it is very probable that the Tiaikutaka 
epoch of 249 A. D marks the complete over- 
throw by Is waradatta of the great dynasty of 
the Audhrablwitya*. 

This dite is further coi roborated by another 
impoitant ciicumstance Ptolemy, who wrote 
after 151 A. P., and lived till 161 A. D. J 


* Transactions of the 7tli Oriental Congress, p 218 
Ant 17. 2(5 ; Cunningham in Arch. Bur. of India] 


4 Bombay Gazetteer, Now Tin 1. h. 204. 
t Smith’s Classical Dictionary, 627 Ind Ant. XIII 
16-411, ' 


1 1 fern to Ocone {UjK ,n ). Ihiithan* (lVithaii) and 
llippocurs, as burg in hi* time the rojal resi- 
dence respectively of Ttssteoes, Rtro Polemios 
and Bvleocurcn. The last two kings have l*en 
eorreit!) nlentiGe 1, Siro Polemic* with Putumayi 
(Sin Pulirawi VasMitiputml and IJileocuros 
with Raiino Gotatniputa-i Vilivayakurara of 
the coins who, accoiding to Mr. Smith, is the 
king Gautamiputra Bitakarni, the father of 
Pulumiyi From the i risen pticns of these kings 
to be referred to in greater detail in the sequel, 
it may be infen ed that Gautamiputra conquered 
the MahiraRhtra country, whose capital was 
Pititlmn, from the Khakharata king whose 
d} nasty he exterminated, that after having 
ruled theio for some time, he installed his bod 
P ulumayi ns the ruler of the conquered terri- 
toiy, and that he thereafter retired to Dhana- 
katnkc, his original kingdom which he ruled 
over fci about twenty yearn after the instal- 
lation of his son at P«uthfln or NavanaP'. As 
these two king*, father and non, were contem- 
poraries of Ptolemy, they too must have been 
reigning between 151 to 1C1 A. D., a result 
winch exactly cunfiirns the dates at which wo 
have nnived for these kings* of the Andbra- 
bhntya dynasty 

1 append hereunder s list of the thirty kings 
of this dynmy with the number of the years of 
their individual reigns snd approximate dates as 
determined above 

* Bee list below. 
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of the qualities of both sexes, it may be profit* 
able to draw attention to the bravery of 
women. We do not desire to undervalue the 
conspicuous valour of men. On the contrary, 
we are proud to recognise it to the full. We 
only wi-h to point out that women are capable 
of the same great quality to a profitable de- 
gree, and that, therefore, it i>hould be en- 
couraged in them as a ell as in men. If the 
men refuse, let women exhort each other. 

No one can doubt that moral courage is 
superior to physical Men exceed in the latter, 


scians, was slain fighting at the head of her 
troops ; Boadicea encountered the veterans of 
Rome ; the Maid of Orleans drove the English 
from France ; Arria stabbed herself to encour- 
age her husband to die. “ See, it does not 
hurt, dear Pfetu-,” she said. 

The tales of martyrdom are fertile of heroic 
women. Young maidens met the most horri- 
ble deaths with placid contempt, if not with 
vehement joy. No fiendish tortures that 
devils coo Id dense were able to shake the forti- 
tude of numberless brave women. Whether 


women in the former ; and it is not desirable 
that this should he altered, even were it pos- 
sible. Yet, it would add to the dignity of 
both if men were stronger morally and women 
physically. 

A modern historian says: “ Moral and 
rational faculties may alike be dormant, and 
they will certainly lie so if men are wholly im- 
mersed in the gratification of tlieir senses 
Man is like a plant, which requires a favour- 
able soil for the full expansion of its natural 
or innate powers.” If men had been shut out, 
as women ha\e, from the exercise of their 
physical faculties, is it certain they would have 
developed excess of physical powers ? 

Notwithstanding her social di-advantages in 
this re-pect, woman has made her mark in the 
annals of bravery. History affords numerous 
examples of great heroines, many of them, 
too, at a time when her general position was 
that of a slave, but w e can only note a few. 

I#ama of Attica bore the severest torture 
without a word. Telesilla, the poetes-, made 
the Argolic women fearless of death, and dis- 
comfited the Spartans. Theodora saved the 
Eastern Empire ; Artemi-w drank the ashes 
of her consort; Camilla, Queen of the Vol- 


under Nero or the Bishops, under the Inquisi- 
tion or the French Revolutionaries, it was 
noted with surprise and admiration that the 
women died more bravely than the men. 

With what grace and calmness, and infinite 
tenderness for others, d,d Anne Boleyn and 
Mary of Scotland lay their fair necks upon the 
block. Even the fearless Raleigh suffers by 
comparison, for their queenly dignity excelled 
his half-jocular carelessness. 

When wc come to physical self-sacrifice, to 
giving one's life to save the most dear to us, 
women stand almost alone. Whether to suck 
a poisoned wound, or to intervene and receive' 
*»SSer, or to nurse the wounded 
in the mid-t of buttle, or to watch by the 
couch or pe.tilei.ee „nd death, or to commrt 
suicide to rare their o.n „„d their husbuod,' 
honour, they have noted .ithout » parallel „„ 
the part of men. 


iv Oman 8 love is stronger than her fears, and 
there is no sacrifice which she wilt not cheer-’ 
fully make for him who sways her heart. 
What she does by impulse man feebly tries 
to do by calculation. 


But it is in monl courage tUt „ Qman 
Jn-tasthe greater strength and training o** 
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\Ve slm'il next proceed to discn«a the history 
of the Kshatiapi dynasty. In the beginning 
of the second century before Christ, tho rpgions 
of the Punjab and Sindh were* the scene of the 
interminable raids of Hellenic adventurers. 
Bushy ami tm, the foundn of the Sunga dynasty, 
stemmed for a time the tide «>f foreign invasion 
bj a series of successful engagements on the 
banks of the Indus, RO tint toward* the eud of 
the second ctntuty BO, the SuDgns continued 
to be masters al ho of Mai wa • Bui befoie this 
dyrasty came to an end m shout 76 B C, 
there weie still graver inroads made into the 
frontiers of Hindustan by luiides of foieign 
bat ban arm, the Parthian?, Sakis and the Yueb 
chi, and some of the moie distant piovinces wera 
torn fiom the empire of M *gadha Thus towards 
the middle of the fust century before Christ, 
one of these hordes, picbably ol theSikaoi 
Paithian rate, to which Ghsamotika and Chaab 
tana belonged, entered India thiough Sindh, and 
conquered aid occupied Guzsiat and Malwa , 
and another belonging to the Kueluvna tube cf 
tbe Yueb rhi race, to which Huviehka and 
Kanishka belonged, poured into India thiough 
the not th- west frontier and Rubjugcten the 
Punjab and Kashmir Ckiahlatva, the bod of 
Ohsamotika, was the foundei of the Ksbatrapa 
dynasty of Sauraahtra , and tbe title 1 Maba- 
kshatrapasa ’ by which he was known, as evi 
denced by his coins, betiays his foreign, per- 
haps Parthian oi Palhava, descent His grand- 
son was the famous Iludinduran of tho Girnar 
inscription of the year 72 of an era which we 
shall ventuie pie->ently to determine, win* 
“ mado three times stronger tbe embankment " 
of the historic Sudaifiinft lake with which the 
names of some of the greatest Emperors of 
early India, namely, Chandiuguptr- M-iuiJh, 
Asoka and Skandagupta, aie inseparably con- 
nected Tbe Bi st to issue dated coins of this 
Kshatrapa dynasty, was Jivadaioan of the year 
100, the son’s son of Rudcadamntu He was 
succeeded by Rudrasimha, another eon of 
Rudradamsn, whoRe great grandson Mabaksha- 
trapa Rudrasena II reigned from about tbe year 
170 to 194. Visvasenn, the grandson of Rudra- 
sens II., was the last of this branch of the 
dynasty and ha seems to have occupied Ibo 
throne fiom the year 214 to 225. Another 
branch of the dynasty beginning with one 


* 8ee Malavikignimitra, where Armimtra, 
ruahyamitr*, u stated to bo king of Vidua. 


of 

} 


Kudrusunha, sun of one Svatni Jivadamati 
succeeded soon after to the throne and it came 
to an end with Svami Rudrasimha, son of owe 
Svatoi Satyasitnha, in about tbe year 310. * 

We have now to enquire what the era is 
by which the coin® and inscriptions of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty aie dated. In this con- 
nection, it is desirable to draw attention to two 
rets of uiS'-ripUans, one of the family of Rudia- 
daman and the othei of Uidiavadata, son-in-law 
uf Nfthapan.i, the Kahnliar-ita, king of Maha- 
rashtra Tbe lattei are dated in the years 40 
to 46 of 6ome era, wbei cas one of Rudrftdamati’s 
inscriptions is dated 72 and four others of his 
hive recently been discovered at Bliuj referring 
to tbe year 52. I submit that Nab ipana be- 
longed to a totally distinct line of kings from 
tlia*- of Rndtadaman and that it Is wrong to 
connect the two together. The distinctive 
characteristics of the emus of the Ohasktana 
dynasty, namely, the Chaitya, star and crescent, 
do not find a place in the coins of Nahapana, 
who has the thunderbolt for his symbol, t 
Rudradanian’s dynasty ruled in Mslwa and 
Kathiawar, wheieas Nahapana reigned In Maha- 
rashtia and belonged to a race of kings called 
by the peculiar name of Kfibaharata. 


nynaoues, wnose Kings are BIIKO 
known as Kshatrapas or Mabakshatrapas, are 
leferred to in an inscription of Pulumayi 
Vasishtiputra of tbe Andhra dynasty, dated m 
the 19th year of Ins reign, which describes his 
father Gautuniputni r 8 king of Asika, Asaka, 
Mulsks, SurashtiH, Kukknva, Aparanta, Anupa, 
Vidaibha, and Akaravanti, and elates that be 
was the lord of the mountains, Vindhya, 
Mshendra and others, that he destroyed the 
Saks s, Ysvnnss, and PahUvas, that he extermi- 
nated the last lemnant of tho ‘ Khakbaruta * 
race and i eetored tbe gl or> of the Satavahanas. 

, ?* r8 , c . ar ' be , no doubt that the exterminated 
hlinkkrilfl race heiein referied to is that 
ol Nahapana Kshahaiata, firstly, because 
no other dynasty, not even the Ohsahtans. 
is known by that peculiar name and, 
^undly because Ir , t |, e receat find Jn 
tbe Nasik district oF a hoard of about 14,000 
cornier Nahapana, •• mo. e than 9,000 of them 
are counters* mped with tho words * Ranno 
Gotaauputra S in Satakanis*. ’ which shows t hat 

vl-, J ^. A R S - 1P ,°°- >"«*« 5 P 305. I.id, Ant, 

XAh 200 See »1.o Mi«. D„r. Chronology of Indi*) 

t lUpsoa's Indian coin*, Plat# III, 
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nagar, who, after his retirement From secular 
labours, had spent his life in writing his well- 
known commentaries on the Vedas and other 
important religious works of the Hindus, who, in 
consequence, had realized the dangers of exag- 
geration and equivocation and who had been once 
the chief Swami in Snngeri Mutt under the name 
of Yidyaraoyar — such a person cannot for a 
moment b6 supposed to have conscious!) designed 
to mislead his readers by stating facts with the 
accuracy of which he had not satisfied himself 
We can therefore very well believe that he 
knew what he was writing about and what the 
character thereof win The verse is quoted 
below •— 

Laptd tubhd mbhayuthd vuhutd kumiram 
Sri 7'arvofAemi tuAAinee su&AaretAiAilldcAo 

Jaydtathta Sitajurorntjt thumya « inutAtf 
Soared JCujd Raritutbd cA/i yuroic cAa kenrird 

Assuming, then, the accuracy of the astronomi- 
cal data furnished in this ver*>e, I trust that the 
birth of Sri Sankaracharya can be dated to the 
satisfaction of all. The verse says. that the ascend 
ing sign ihyleg or lagnacn) wi* auspicious for the 
rcas<>n that there was a benefie planet in it, and 
thtt it was also B«pecteJ b) henefica Further, it 
says that the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn were 
then not only in their exaltation, but occupied 
cardinal point positions (kendra) in relation to tbe 
ascendant (lagnam) 

Furnished with th» those data, some may sup- 
pose that the Acharya'a birth -date can be easily 
determined, if ihe year in which this particular 
planetary combination occurred, could be e«cer- 
• tamed Bat this is not no e*s\ as imagines!, fer, 
.the combination referred loin the si ok a is cot 
confined to any one particular year in the past 
It may have wuitel in several rjeles To which 
of theee ye«ja then is this epoch making event to 
ha referred t To answer th « question, we hare to 
lock far other facts an l circumstances which may 
throw some light on this obscure question. Are 


there any, and if so, how far are they to be 
believed ? Do they dovetail with the astronomical 
data? In Malabar, there are various traditions 
concerning the doings of the illustrious person ; 
but the most important of them, in virtue of its 
far reaching effects, is the introduction of a new 
senes of customs among the natives of Malabar. 

No one can seriously deny that the reforms 
were inaugurated by the Swami after he had 
finished his education and entered the order 
of Sanyasia Some auppose that the propaganda 
was started on a ‘ 1st of Chingom ' in a place 
called • Kotlam ’ (Quilon) From this spot he 
moved on northwards, always crying • charge, 
change On the 31st of that Chingom he reached 
the southern bank of the Bharnta river which runs 
westward, through the midd Id of Kerala. From the 
lat of Kanni the changesordered by him wereeffect- 
ed in those parts of Kerala ly mg to the north of the 
river This is the tradition about tbe beginning 
of tbe Holism era, now prevailing in Malabar. To 
the Malayalis living on the southern side of the 
Bhnrata river, the new year, therefore, begins on 
the 1st Chingom instead of 1st Medom as it does 
ir other parts of In ha, and as astronomy requires, 
and to those living on the opposite side of the 
river it begins from the let of Kanni. Since the 
reformation began in ‘Koll.m ' (Quibn), the era 
was called * Kollam Andu ’ The beginning of this 
era corresponds to the l«t Chingom of the year 
3927 of the Kah era 

Though these legends do not afford conclusive 
proofs, they furnish some data from which we 
shall be justified in inferring that the customs 
peculiar to the south-we-t coset were remodelled 
in Kerala by Sanksrvcharya 1085 years ago. 

There are in some oil cadjsn manuscripts 
certain mreioanics of astronomical value relating 
to the P*nods of aom- of the distinguished *>na or 
Kerala. Some of them are {*) GS*r»*wff* Mm- 
(*) .vavrataAvom, (c) KakthafK 

Con -via nwriaA. Others like the following refer 
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coins ok the Kshatrnpi kings have been found 
along with those of Uwnmdttta, the Kraikutaka 
king, who founded the Cliedi eta of 249 A. D 
“ Certain coins show,” says 1>r. Fte».t, • “that the 
Kshatrapa rule was mice lntcnupttd hy an in- 
vader, who assumed the titles Raja and Kslmtrapa, 
and established another era This mvadt-i was a 
certain Iswaradatta, whose loins are d ited in the 
1st and 2nd je«i« cf hi* teign " St holms are 
therefrre agreed that the Kshatrapa dynasty was 
subverted at leust foi a time by the Tiaikutnka 
king IswKiadatta, though their is aomv d.UVicnce 
of opinion as to which king oi kings that were so 
vanquished, Par.dit Bhagnvanlal lndiajiand D> 
Fleet hold that the Ivshiti *p« kinga Vimdauian 
and Vi jay asci i>, to whose coins Iswaiadatta'a aie 
said to hear the most lesrmol in«e, weie defeated 
by the lr.ttei and that ptobthly Vn iduiuan a 
son Ru Ira sen a restored the Kahatrap* po*v*-i f 
It appears to me to he wiong to n.fei tiom this 
supposed teseinbl nu,o that they weie all 
contempmanea, aa it luctely shows that Is.vira 
datta struck coma in imitation of those or Vim- 
daronn and Vijajasena t who might have lived 
much earlier. Besides, Mi E J Rapson t ikes 
a diffeient view § and places Iswaraditt* be 
tween Damasena and Y .endaman The lessons 
therefor are also far from conclusive and me 
based upon insufficient materials 1 Am led to 
think that laws radatti brought about the ex- 
tinction of the Kshatrapa dynasty hi ho did 
that of the Andlitiig about the middle of the 
third century A D Having brat destroyed the 
Andhra power in the Diccan in 249 A D 
Iswnradiitta eeems to have gone furthei north 
and invaded af'er a few years, probably about 
S J • i G '' zari,t " n<1 **•!»«, the dominions of 
Riidrssiniha, tna last king of the later branch of 
th« Ksh.trapa dynasty As the date of the 
lmt Kshatrapa king is the year 310 of the 
K-natrapa era, the fcp>ch of the era of the 

It'ZT ^ 10 h " P ut «■» aCont 
“ 5 J' r .^ *} C - Thus, there cannot be 
much d..uht tkatlheKshntiapa e.a of M.lwa 

ei . ofS^lTc W *' 8 "° ° tllPr t,mn the S,, »vat 

Thirdly, the Samvat .a essentially a M-ilwa era, 
aft it i« expressly stated i„ the Mandasor 
inscription also a refened to, aa dating 
t.-m the epoch of the consolidation of the 
t 0ttzettc * r - Vol. UviXv 204. 

i j!r! A.°8 Ic 8 ' ,ppen,3e<J her «o 


tribe* of Malwa (Mduvamm Ganasthhithya)* 
It could not i.ave been founded by the 
Kushana dyrasty for the reasons already 
stated tn my paper on the date of Kanishka f 
Moteover, it has not been shown that theKushana 
lulo extended beyond Mathura or Benares. No 
longlived dynasty of any impoitance, except 
tbit of the Kslitrapas, is known to history aa 
having tilled over Malwa, to justify this era 
being nscubed to it When we remember these 
f>uts in connection with the statements Rudra- 
dant in in the Gnnar inscription to the effect that 
‘•people of .ill cistes came to him for piotectiou 
and pnyed him to be their Lord," vve reoo'niixw 
that tile independent tribes of Malwa M »d Goza- 
1 Ht elected him as their king just ns they 
piob.hly did his fathei Jayadaman and his 
grniidfathei Cimshrana, befoie him. It is a well- 
known fact that these tribes 0 f the west were 
famous even in eaily times for selt-rule, for, that 
>8 the significance of the statement of such an 
am .ent + works* the Aitaraya Brahmans, that' 
»!1 the kings of the western cour.tiies are in- 
augurated to independent mle (Svarnival and 

recognising Strength j„ 

S“ lt ”" k ' n « " v ’»“ »f necessity, t Dr 

"?"* 10 h ”» overtl.ro, them 

nlreaay, combined together nod elected Mm „ 
ll.e ,r common It, og „„d t |, Kt great event 'the 
r^'it r lh> •'V** »' under one 

rnW' A ‘ 0h * ,l,to “ md Rudrad.man 

co«Vtr,'n of adjacent 

" nhuu.-k. and K,h,p'„., .,”.7 

snd the epoch of the Saka 2 calculation 
start , or p„i llt by Aalronomei* tl«"i! '"V" * 
continued ever sin.'a m, - . f e - llar ® been 
southern eia w„ B » ’f ‘J ll ‘ e re,,s °'» w *>y the 
the era oft«,e Saki\ 1 ^ 0W ^ a8 J S,,kam,i P a - 
sulisefiueiitly the twn or F No doubt, long 
— y ’ tW0 eras to be connected, 


* “'ltd,! n G n pU In ® Pr, P ti on«, p. 7j) 

t V111. U ^ No '' < ‘ ,nber 1009 

daian-a ° «| e rs e «r Ule i d n “ e T npt,on V,eero J* See Rudra- 

5*^*'btra and An ar tawc P r t e the n T° r ^ nK 10 

Palhava Viceroy, named 8ur„a kh ^ ,n6 ruled vnr by a 
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are in their exaltation. Thus, all the astronomi- 
cal conditions described by Madhavacharya in his. 
veree are fulfilled in this horoscope and the local 
legends also corroborate it to some extent 
HOROSCOPE 


Saka year 728 ; Vikrama year 863 , A D. 805 , 
Kali year 3907 ; Month-Medom .date 18th , day 
Monday; time-17 Ghatikas 25 Vighatikas (12. 58 
p m ) ; 13 Ghatikas 5 Vighatikas to Bunset , 
first quarter of constellation Ardra , V ysaka- 
eudha 5th day after New Moon , ascend- 
ing sign last Drekkaiia of cancer , the Moon bad 
entered Ardra 19 Vighatikas (7i) before birth , 
the 5th day after the New Moon bad begun 10 
Ghatikas and 40 Vighatikas before (4 brs 16 m) 
Number of solar days from Kali 14,26,715 
Ghatikas 17 1 

Vighatikas 25 J 


6 bra 58 m 


PLANETARY POSITIONS 


Planeti Siynj 

Sun 0 

Moon 2 

Mars 3 

Mercury 1 

Jupiter 3 

Venus 1 

Saturn 6 

Ascending node 6 
Ascending sign 3 


Degrees Minutes. 
16 36 

6 41] 

29 50 

1 58 

19 41 

29 27 

Id 27 

7 44 

29 17 


PLANETS LOCATES IN THE ZODIAC 



Ascending 

sign 



Descending 

node 

Baturn 

Position reduced 
to the ninth 


Mercury 

NaTamsaa 

Bun 

Ascending 

node 

| Jupiter 



Venus 

Uars 


THE PILGRIM. 


BY UR P SESUADKI, M A 
From the bdows of Himalay 
Have I wandered night and day ; 
Past the towns and bamlets gay 
Standing forth in bright array ; 

Past the woods where beasts of prey 
Roaring, hold tbeir dreadful sway. 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar. 
Through the gorgeous cities great, 
Decked with marble dome and gate, 
Proudly ruling o’er a state, 

Have I paused to view the sight 
Of * chanot lichly dight 
Dashing past a palace-height 
Now l wend along my way 
To the shrine of Rameshwar. 

Now a lofty temple door 
Opes to hail a pilgrim roar 
From the Farthest Indian shore ; 
Now a group of damsels fair, 

Gently walk the sacred stair 
OF a shrine, with offerings rare. 

Now I wend along my way 
To the Lord of Rameshwar 
Where the noou-day sun on high 
Oped his fierce and searching eye • 
Chasing all that move and fly, 

^Rest and shelter have I found 
Down a banyan’s spreading ground 
Having slumber soft and sound 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the shrine of Rameshwar. 
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nearly conterminous with the date of Gautanii- 
putra {126—151 A. D.). The countries stated in 
the above inscription as subject to Rudrnman 
are mentioned by Pul n may i, in the inscription 
previously alluded to, as under the sovereignity 
of Gautami putra, wheiens Rudradaman mentions 
S&t&kavoi as lord of Dakshinapntha alone. Is it 
possible, 1 may be permitted to ash, for these two 
powerful kings, each of whom had a long and 
victorious reign, to have ruled over the seme pro 
vinces and for each to have conquered the other ? 
Thus, we are landed in an absurdity, end some 
writers try to explain away this irreconcilable 
circumstance by saying that these inscriptions 
have to be taken cum grano salts, and that 
one of these kings at any rate was not »o 
great as his inscuption would make one 
believe This, 1 submit, is a fai -fetched 
and impossible method o{ tijing to get 
over the incontestable evidence of theuwiipttons 
Even granting for the sake of argument that the 
Andhra and Kehatrapa kings of the inscriptions 
did not actually defeat each other, still it appears 
to me impossible to bold that the s* itemonta of 
the two inscriptions that they were the rulers of 
the various countries specified therein ate over- 
drawn. Moreover, as Dr Bhandarkar points 
out, the “ Satakarni ” of Runradaman's inscrip- 
tion cannot be Pulumayi for the reason that the 
latter “ was neier called Satakarni," * and it is 
wrong to suppose, as has already been pointed 
out, that the name Satakarni was the general 
name for every king of the dynasty. Besides, 
there is no reason to suppose that Pulumayi 
married Rudradauian’s daughter. Probably, Mr. 
Smith had in mind the Kanheri mutilated ins. 
cription, according to which 14 the wife of 
Yasishtiputra Satakarni is represented as the 
daughter of a Mshskshatrapa.” + She “ cannot 
have been the wife of Pulumeyi, for he was not 
called a Satakarni, but of YaaUhthiputnv 
Chatarapana Satakarni, whose name occur* in a 
Nanagbat inscription. Her name is lost in the 
Kanheri inscription, end Dakshamitru, which ia 
given as her name by Mr. Vincent Smith, was 
the name of the daughter of Nahapina married 
to Usliavadata/+ Again, w e are not informed by 
the inscription who the Mahakshatrap* «, 8 
This title vaaj be ppplied to any one of the 
numerous kings of the Kshatrap., race that ruled 

• 44 Indian Review," B)09, p. 403. 

* P h *“ d a r k»r in “ Indian Review 1009 p «)■> 

1 '‘Indian Review * 1909, p. <0,1 ‘ ‘ 


in the north west of India from the first century 
before Christ to the third century after. It way 
even apply to Indian potentates like the Trai- 
kutaka Iswnradattu, who might have nPsnnied 
that title Dr. Bhandirknr suggests that Rudra- 
datnin refers in the aforesaid inscription to 
Y«gns Sm Satakarni I ventuie to submit that 
this suggestion also is incorrect. For, if the 
era used by Rudrs daman were the Saka _ 
era, he should have defeated Ysgna Sri 
before 150 A D , the date of the inscription ;and 
it is extravagant to expeet that king who reigned 
from 197 to 226 A D • to have mled ev»n prior 
to 150 A D lam therefore of opinion that the 
Chashtan-i era is ti be identified wilh the SnmvRt 
and not with the Saka era ami that Rudradaman 
reigned from about (52 to 72 or) B C. 5 to 15 
A D The King Swakarni leferied to in Rudra- 
daman's Girnsr inscription is therefore the tenth 
king of the Andliiabliritja dynasty who beais 
that name and ipigtied between B. C. 17 to 1 A.D. 

Sixthly, if oi ce it is conceded, as probably it 
will be, that the era of 78 A D , is connected with 
the rise nf the Bhiimaka dynasty in Maharashtra, 
it cannot ba maintained that it wss adopted by 
Rudradaman who mled over Malww and Guxanxt. 
It cannot be that he supplanted Nahapana and 
adopted Ins era, for according to Rudradaman’s 
inscription of the jt-ar 72, the Dakehinapnth* 
(Deccan or Maharashtra) was then being I uled over 
by one Satakarni. Nor can it be arid that Chnsh- 
tann supplanted the Nahapana dynasty, for the 
last inscription relating to Naliaptna is of the 
year 46 and the first relating to Rudrmlnmnn is 
of the year 52 and the interval of six years or 
even less cannot at all be sufficient for the reigns 
of tho prosperous kings, Clmehtons and Jayada- 
man. Nor can it he urged that Bhtimnkn or 
Nahapana extended his sway over Malna and 
Guzaratand thst Rudradaman nr Ghashtann, being 
a subordinate king, adopted his era, for both 
these kings, Chashtana and Rudradaman are stjlid 
as M«h*k*h*tr*pa and one of them at all events, 
namely, Rudradaman, conquered and ruled over a 
number of other countries as well. For the same 
reason it cannot also he said that both Rndrndaroan 
and Nahnpina (also a M ahaksba traps) were aub- 
ject to some overlord in the north and adopted bis 
era. Moreover, t o such overlord his been shown 
to have started the era of 78 A.D , or even to bare 
ruled over all the dominions of Rudradaman and 
Nahapana, It was at one time supposed that 

* fiee hat above. 
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Where the hero southward trod — 
He, the prince that came of God, 
With a quick avenging rod 
For a wicked monster’s head, 

By bis beloved’s distress led — 

As in Epics we have read — 

Od and on I wend mj way. 

To t'ne shrine of Rameshwar 

From the snows of Hioialay 
Have t wandered night and day , 
Past the towns and hamlets gay 
Standing forth in bright array , 
Past the woods where beasts of prey 
Roaring, hold their dreadful sway 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar 


DEMOCRACY AND CHARACTER 

BY 

UR. SHAUN STH MUSH RAN, U i, Bdr-al-Law. 


c tfg\E live in an age of democracy , whatever the 
hi) expression might mean, there is no denying 
l the fact that democracy is the order of the 
day. Democratic ideas are in the air even in 
places where the sentiment of democracy is rot a 
product oF indigenous growth. Countries which 
never favoured the equality of men, which had 
divided society into castes and relegated the 
subject to a position of eternal obedience to the 
wishen of the ruler, have felt the effects of this 
swelling influence. 

But what is democracy ? Taken literally the 
institution is not to be seen any where Considering 
the sue of mo tern states it is not possible any 
where. Switzerland with her Referendum u the 
nearest approach to the old city states winch were 
really democratic. With us the questiou whether 
a country is democratic or not has reference 
to the point of view from which we look 
at things Politically sneaking democracy stands 
for the principle that the masses should have 
the ultimate voice in matters of great im- 
portance ard should he in a position to lay down 
the general policy of a nation whosesoever be the 
hand that puts it into piactice The social aspect 
of the question is slightly different, at least the 
facts of modern life have not had the same in- 
fluence on nations looked at socially. The sue 


of our states has modified considerably the idea 
that each individual should have a direct voice 
in the management of affairs The stress of our 
life has made it impossible that people should have 
anything like equality of opportunity in their 
stiuggle for existence The vision of a social 
millenium with equality of opportunity is a 
pious hope which the morn credulous of the divines 
and the more utopean of the socialists have placed 
as a silver edge round the gloom of our system of 
competition 

Mr Repnald Stephens’ lectures* on “ Democracy 
ana diameter” touch moie the social and religious 
side of the question than the political aspect of it. 
Perhaps, there is a pauso in the rush with which 
everyone was going towards democracy. Democracy 
oa a political institution has had its critics and its 
advocates have no light task in proving that it 
ministers more to the happiness or the improve- 
ment of the people than the more antiquated of 
social politics Neitzsche commenced an attack on 
the ethics of democracy and the full effect of his 
writings has yet to bis realised — more than that 
the institutions of Euiope have yet to realise the 
full force of them Mr Stephens has stepped for- 
ward as a Christian and a political philosopher to 
defend the current democratic trend of ideas and 
bis lectures are quite an lnt-resting Study. He 
brings out quite eflectively some of the good points 
of democracy aa an institution, and by giving 
greater modesty to its aims exposes a more limited 
surface to the attacks of ns enemies. Democracy 
has had quite a unique effect in raising the 
spirit of the masses and the writer urges with some 
force and a great deal of truth that in spite of draw- 
backs the spirit of the times is everywhere acquir- 
ing a democra*io tone The principles on which 
the sentiment is based give it “enduring vitality " 
We may say, to quote from our author, that “the 
first essential principle of democracy is a deep 
respect for human nature Not only for the body 
with its wonderful mechanisms and adaptations; 
but rather for the spirit which dwells within, with 
its faculties, its deathless aspirations and its divine 
discontent that refuses to be stilled by any 
eaithly gift” The idea of the dignity of man 
would never have come into existence if the 
ancient forms of government had not crumbled 
unher the tenet of the new spirit No true 
respect for man as a man is possible where arti- 
ficial distinction of class or of caste effect an 


‘Democracy an 
Canon of St. P 
House Lectures. 


a Character, by Reginald Stephens, M A , 
aul 8 Cathedral, Melbourne. The Moor 
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to me that the Kshatrapa dynasty was completely 
overthrown after the lapse of over 310 years, as 
already stated, by Jswaradatla in about 253 A.D , 
and that the epoch of the Samvat era, namely, 
57 B C , marks the consolidation of the tribes of 
Malwa into one great nation under Cbashtana, 
the founder of this longlived d\ nasty 

I subjoin hereunder two lists of the Kshatrapa 
kings with their respective dates, for convenience 
of reference * 

*8eeJ R A, S. 1899, p. 406-7; Miss Duff s Chronology 
of India, p. 206. 


Ksbaharata kings of Mahaiasbtra : — 


Nos. 

Names of Kings. 

Inscrip. Date. . 
Epoch 78 A.D. j 

| Date A. D. 

1 

Bhuroaka 


78 A. D. 

2 

Nabapana.son of 1 

40-40 

118-124 A.D. 

3 

(Dakshro itra, 
daughter of 2, 
married Usha- 




Kshatrapa dynasty of Malwa and Gurarat . — 


Names of King. 

Com or 
Inscription 
Dates 

Dates 

B C or A.D. 

1st Branch 

Epoch *>7 B C ) 


Glisamotika 

Cbashtana 

Jayadaman, ion of 2 
lludradamsn, son ol 3 

62-72 

67B.C 

B.C.GloA D, 15 

Damsj'ada, son of 4 

Jiradaman, aon of b 
Kudrasimha, aon of 4 
Budrasons, son of 7 

100-12U 

102-118 

121-141 

A.D 43-63 

4 ”>-61 
.. Cl-87 

BanRhadiman, son of 7 
Pnthvisena, son or 8 

Damasena, son of 7 

Damajada Bn, aon of 8 
Virsdsmtn, son of 11 
Ya.odaman, son of 11 
Vljsjraacoa, son of 11 
Damajada firi, aon of 11 
llndrasena 41, ion of 13 

BUartndaioan, aon of 17 
\ maaena, aon of 13 

1 '« 
l 5S« 

) 1VMG0 
ico- ioi 
100-171 
172-170 

170 (f)-l31 
11*8-203 
200-214 
216-223 

„ 87 
„ G1-1CKJ 
„ '*7 
„ 1*0-103 

„ 103-101 
„ 103-114 
„ 115-110 
„ 110-137 
111-140 
.. 143-157 
r 153-168 

Ifnd Branch 



Htidrasimha, aon of Swsmi 
JlTadaman 

Y* sod am an, son of 1 

Swatni Iiudraarni, aon of 
Bwami Uudrsdaman 

Rwami Satyaa.mha „ 

Itudraaimha, aon of 4 *’ 

22 [Tj-2111 

2 10-2 19 

270-2*18 

9*1 

310 

A.D. 

About 172-183 
. 183-1 '>2 

- 213-241 

Z 253 


Contemporary of IJuvisbka. 
Contemporary of Vasushka. Conquered 
Satakarm of Maharashtra 

} Contemporaries of Kanishka. 


} tkinfemporanes of Nahapana. 


of the^CjIfahattS 
name dorm* In. father'. lifetime.- J a A 8. 


^Overthrown by TrailcuUU fswaradatta. 
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best friend is my deadliest enemy — he keeps me up 
to the mark ” This is a bit of Shavian ethics — and it 
has more sense in it than the un Christian way 
of putting it, would lead one to suppose Com- 
petition of some kind must remain to keep the 
fibre of the people right if for nothing el«o But 
below a certain line it would, pei haps, be quite 
human to try and abolish it— to give a false bottom 
to the yawning abyss of grinding poverty so that 
people may be free to climb up — but should the) 
fall they should not be reduced to atoms below 
Mr Stephens’ book should give readeis material 
foi reflection It touches on man) question-: with 
which the author does rot prefer to deal, but 
which nevertheless arrest our attention and 
open vistas of independent enquiry Wfore our 


MARRIAGE REFORM 

BY 

DEW AN BAHADUR R RAGUNATHA RAO, C 8 I 


rHK marriage rituals among Brahmins now 
|t in practice require much modification The 
* giving away of a Kanuya or maid, ard the 


marriage rites with a bride are quite different 
acts They need not require peiformance at one 
and the sauie lime The act of giving anay or 
Kanrya d.nsm is a formal act of the maid a 
guardian, by which the guardian tiansfers the 
right to the possession of the girl to the receiver 
The late guardian has nothing to do in the cele 
bration of marriage and his presence at the mar 
nage rites is not necessary If he is a poor man, 
the Kanny* danam may cost him some betel nut, 
a cocoanut, ami a small com If he i* uch, he 
may bestow upon the ward, such riches as he 
thinks best ns sreedbauam 

After taking possession oF the maid from her 
guardian, he, the receiver, should, if he deserves 
to mairy her himself, apply to the spiritual pos 
eessor of her, that i«, the Devata Agin as he had 
been entrusted with him by another Devata. 
Whwanasoo, as soon as she was fully developed 
The hridegis om should kindle fire according to 
the prescribed mantras ni recitation of Vedu. 
verses, and prav the sptrnual possessor Agin 
to hand her over to him with blessings for hei 
getting children. Agni hands her over to the 


bridegroom The bridegroom enters into a con- 
tract with h"r and propounds to her the terms 
and she agrees to them The receiver then leaves 
the bride’s Ute guardian’s house for hi9 or, if 
he has none in the place, for seme respectable 
lady friend's house for the night He event- 
ual!) takes her to his own house, and there 
introduces her to his p-nents and relatives This 
indicates the absence of his relatives, when 
he receives the bride If he is not to mairy her, 
he peiforms no marital utis hut allows the 
bride to remain with him until she hecomes 
engaged to a bndegroora If, however, the re- 
ceive! marries her, he should go over some nmiital 
rites, such hs Pamgrahnam or taking hold of her 
hand, prayer to the Heaven for blessings, walking 
tvgether seven steps as a mark of formation of 
friendship between them, and then the establish- 
ment of familv Agni or Wor-bip of God through 
fire In the evening, the bridegroom should 
show the bride the Polar Star, aid ask her to be 
as constant to him as the star is For three 
nights, they should Rleep together as “harmless 
pair ” This is apparently to postpone the con 
eluding of the marriage before knowing each othei 
thoroughly. This period of suspension may be 
extended to 12 days or a year The consummation 
of marriage may then take place This act 
transfers iho bride to the Gotra, Pinda, and 
Sutaka of the family of the bridegroom. She is 
freed from pollution, etc , due to incidents in her 
father’s family and becomes attached to that of 
the bridegroom She thei ceforward becomes 
sagotia, aapindn, aasootaka, and in fact, the wife 
of y’e bridegroom 

The first marriage in our saerel records is that 
of the first Manus daughter Devahncti She waa 
celebrated for her beauty. Mann brought her to 
Kish i Kardama, and offered to give her away to 
him, as she had been loving him from reports 
heard by hei from Kara da of L.s character 
and piety He leciprocated th» i~~ — ■> 
agreed to receive her on the cond 
would take her to his bed when it would sum mm 
With the consent of Devahooti, her mother Manu 
gave her to Kardama . Devahooti w,.s long w.th 
Kardama. As Kardama began to tbink of re- 
linquishing this worldly affairs Dev. hooti remind- 
hl3 t0 ct,tn plete the marriage. 

jTiTT took p i,„ g m 

the birth of an incarnation of Yishnn „ 
and nine -.laughters Kardama tb e “ l * 
demanded n-i mi ' ,l " 

father-in-law’s 1 


t that he 


diced foi a 
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higher spiiitual experiences,’ p. 176. We have 
made these extracts to show that, philosophically, 
the position of oar author is identical with that 
of the great Yaishnavite philosopher Sri Rsmanuja- 
cbaija, and our only suipiise is that our author 
does not more explicitly acknowledge the kinship 
than by a casual reference in the preface But 
this, of course, does not detract from the value of 
the bold and clear exposition, in the work, of the 
author’s philosophical views 

We are, however, not convinced by the author’s 
discussion of the doctrine of Intuition The 
author lightly explains Intuition as 'direct vision.’ 
He says “ he alone is a true Intuitionist, to whom 
faith has become as clear as sight, — who seds God 
as dearly as he sees himself and the world ” But 
is this view of Intuition the same as saying that 
“ the true teRt of intuition is the inconceivability 
of the opposite,” ‘ inconceivability’ meaning ‘ in 
consistency with the fundamental laws of 
thought?’ It is somewhat staggeiing to be told 
that for the general reasoner the absence of God is 
as ' inconceivable’ in this sense as that 4 two and 
two do not make four’. And nothing is gamed in 
clearness by asserting that a belief m God in this 
sen«e is universal, spontaneous and self evident 
The fact is that a vague belief in the existence 
of a 8upretne Being, entei tamed by most people, is 
an inference from a perception of the General 
Design in creation. This infererce can hardly 
stand the onslaught of cultivated philosophic criti- 
cism, and so, the fundamental truth of a Single 
Universal Infinite has to be seen, in the last resort 
by Intuition, as the Pandit pula it The Hindu, 
in arriving at the same result relies on the state 
menta in tho Upanishads as the utterenoea of great 
men who have gone through similar experiences 
under much more favourable circumstances than 
we can command The infallibility of the Vedas 
whatever it m»y mean theoretically, means’ 
nothing more than this, that they are reliable 
guides in showing the true nature of intuition 
and the modes of attaining to it To dethrone 
them from this position and to substitute for 
them sayings of modern men, however eminent 
the Utter may be, is, perhaps, satisfying the desire 
for free thought, but it ultimately leads to equally 
blind dsvotion and obstructs the flow of that 
very free thought which i* eagerly sought after. 

We must leave the reader to study for himself 
and appreciate the other portions of the book 
where the learned Pandit pleads for recognition 
of Divine Lose and Holiness and restates 


the arguments for the Soul’s Immortality 
in clear and eloquent language. “ Our dis- 
tinction from God, our progressive ness and 
God’a care of us as individuals — these truths must 
be distinctly seen before our faith in our immortal 
life can stand on an immovable basis.” 

Nor have space to do anything more than notice 
the sections of the book detailing the practical 
titual followed in Brahmo churches, eipecially of the 
Sadharan branch, and the great amount of thought 
spent in adopting the ritual to the needs of a 
community which abjures image- Worship and is 
not satisfied with uttering unmeaning mantras. 
The thought suggests itself to us that a good deal 
of leformation is recessary m the methods of the 
Hindu tempHs before they can appeal to the edu- 
cated Hindu in the manner in which they ought 
to, as centres of spiritual influence. 

Toe work, we may say in conclusion, deserves 
to be carefully read by everyone who has to face 
the problem of justifying Hinduism to those who 
are not pledged to believe in its Upanishads and 
Sages. 


Commercial Education and Indian Industries* 

UY 

rnop. Bouiun «. davak, f. b. b. 

(Davar’t College of Commerce, Vombay.) 


zkOMME KCI A L Ed ucation ia on o of the master- 
rlj . pieiea of the age that owe theii veiy exiat- 
T em-e to the wonderful progress of modern 
MrI , l ! ,e f . ru!t * of which tho intellectual 

1 A P ri ' il 'Srf to eojo) . Even In 

“■“"•til country of tho 
r:' 1 ' ™ »"t,l • com P .„.ively ..cent 

i'!' h ;" • Met l.i.tory within which 

f it h„ nttnined com- 

5 ^.“ ’ ”“, h 1'" ht-nche* of hb.ro] 
luotSV. . m ”f C "- if eiponento with 
J pnde. This rapid advance of Commercial Edu- 
cation would not at all be considered am aurprieine 
t0 ll ' i’-I-tf"* Com- 

merce plays in the world. On tho contrary it 

hZ*'''™ 1 '™'** f U *** “Comme”e‘ 3iic h 

has for generations been ruhng the destini es of 
■ rrep.m4 to tb« Indurtri.rConfcrence, 
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T1IK SAKA AMI SAM VAT F.UA**. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE S&KA AKQ S&MYAT ER 1 S 

The Chronology of the Andhrabhritya and 
.(shalrapa Dynasties. 


~\\0 tm ire wiltly rnrrwit in Inliv, 
It broadly speaking, one to th* north of ili« 
Vi' Vindhya mount-line and tin* ■ th-r to the 
* south Tli» hiloi 'n, *im»* initial il I'f n 
* the 3rd of Morch, 78 A in th- !)«*• «n 

and th« I’-nins-iW nix! tlx* nt ••fill* 8 tin tut, 
wh'*- epoch -fronting to thn 1’nn imi' 8 r« lt> n 
log in thn 2 3rd of February, 37 II I *iul »• 
cording to th- Amnliti in tb- lHth of 
her, 57 II. C , M prci il-nt in <!'ini*t Mslwn 
■nil the adjacen’ Sint-* nod Piftinin- Thn 
Bombay method of rtlrulitton of thn S*Vi -r» 
•* one veer behind tbn form t system prevailing 
In the Matlria Presidency, owing to ■ mi»tsk-n 
•opposition of 4 clap**! for* current ' )*ara 
Versl.smihira, the learned astronomer of the 
•Util century A. D , states that according to 
the Paithatraha Blddha-ita, the oldest of tho 
Kiddhantaa abstracted by him in the Pancha 
aid Ihnnticn (XII 2 f, the initial epoch of the 
five year cycle wan the third year of the Sake 
era, current. Thu«, it cannot In* serumsty 
doubted tint the Huku -re hid been in exist 
eiice at all event* a few centiirltw prior to the 
eiith century A. D Varahamilura calls it by 
the names of ‘ S»ka Tlluipnknta ' nnd *h*kendni 
tala,* ‘the era of the Sska king ’ , and Braltma- 
guptn, anothei astronomer of the beginning of 
. the seventh century, styles it as 1 S-ika Nnpnnte’, 
{ "ftT the bik* king' The king Msngeliea, 
whoieigred towards the end of th- Sixth cen- 
tury -A. D , rrf-rs in his inscription to the era 
■a that of the coronation of the Saks king ; 
•nd the poet Ravikirti, the composer of the 
Aih ile inscription of Pulikesm II, the successor 
of MangaUsa, describes it as th- era of the Sika 
kings O n the other hard, tho latei commen- 
tator* on the works of Vnrah-imihira and 
Brahmagupta, as well ns Kslliana nno Alberunt, 
the Mussulman historian of the eleventh cen- 
tury, misunderstand its ep-ieh nnl wrongly 
refer it to Ilia tune when the Snk » harlnrians 
or their king was discomfited by king Vikra- 
niaditya. Latterly, the era has come to' be con- 
M 


netted w I In tho nXB*t of kit g Kilirnham, just it. 
the same way as the Samvat cr« of 57 U. C. 
in now awcutcd with tie name of Vikra- 
maditya That the Snmvat, row known as 
Vikrama Simvat, was rot originally ro known, 
is prove! by the celebrated MiciUnt inscrip- 
tion, • discovered by I)r Fleet, wherein it in 
inei lentally stated that the king Kuroaregupta 
(known from other inscriptions to havo reigned 
between il5 and IID A I).) wan reigning “ when 
191 years had elapsed by the reckoning from 
the tribal -institution of the Malavn* ", I)r. 
Fleet thus summari-c* t the history of the 
nomenclature of this era — " l’rofe*«or Kieihotn 
has shown that the era i f 6H It C wss known 
in A l> 173 and 832 33 as 1 the mkoning of 
tho Mslssss and in A D 879 M 4 the Matava 
tune or era ■nit that records of A l>. 738 nnd 
I1G9 speak of it as the • years of the Malavn 
lord or lords , * * that the word lILrama is 
first found coujled with it tn s record of A.I>, 
812 wlnrli speaks of ‘ the time railed Vikranm,* 
• • that we hear for tho first time a prince 
or king named Vikrnma, in connection with the 
ero, in a p»m composed in A I) 1)93 • • 

and that the first specific mention of the cr» as 
having been established by Vikratnaditya in in 
a record of A D 119B"J 

Tho »|uestion of thn origin of tho Saks era 
is now considered as settled end it is generally 
supposed that tho coins ami inscriptions of tho 
Kshatrapa dynasty of (iurarst and Malwit 
which extend for over a period of three cen. 
tun-s, are dated in this era The origin of tho 
Vikraioa era n however a matter nf controversy 
betweer contending scholars Dr. Fleet, on tho 
one hand, maintains that it was “ founded by 
Kanishka in the sense that the opening years 
of it were the years of his reign, that it was 
set going as an era by ins successor, who • ♦ 

continued it , and that it was accepted nnd 
perpetuate 1 as an era by tho Malava peeplo and 
ao was transmitted to posterity by them. "§ 
Mr. V. A Smith and some other learned 
scholars, on tho other hand, ns positively decline 
to subscribe to this theory. In my opinion, 


• Floct'a tiupta Inscriptions, pp “fl-87 
t !oipcrisl (Isrctteer \ol II. p 4. Beo also India, 
Antiquary, 3 ols 19 and 20 
J It IS curious that Varahamihlra. tho astronome 
5 ■ I * a ?V ,0, *A. to_ have been one of the “ nin 
i not refer to th 


"of till 


at all He refers only to the 8ak 
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the incretMng competition around it, •loci not 
rice beyond certain nariow limit*. Often the 
ill-educated hon end* his bnenn* miff 1,1 
dfcwter, 

Tlio above results are natural, because »n the 
former case the University course of libel «l educi- 
tion develops faculties different fmn those in 
demand in the comineiciat worll, wheim* in the 
latter, ther** is no intellectual development h* all 
If, on tiie other h mil, these y oung men < n c intple- 
tion ot th®ir ordinary echo >1 education vvnie left 
in charge cf tiied Comm*iual lHumtumiat* to be 
trained in their Colleges for High Oommeicial Dip 
lomas, ths specialise*! edueittm would i ot onlv 
create a love loi continental purauita but would 
arm them with a knowledge, winch Widen polish- 
ing and developing their intellectual faculties, 
would place them m h condition that would 
enable them to develop and improve the buaines* 
of their fathers This continuity helps the busi 
ness to develop wits gigantic proportions II one 
was to look into the origin of man) leading 
British firms thst are to day practically control 
ling the v aiuiu* bruicUfft of British Commerce, 
one would find that these magnificent concerns, « 
century or so ago, had a modest beginning at the 
hands of one of the ancestors of the fund) whose 
name they bear. In India, on the other hand, a 
business that ims been developed by an enterpna- 
tng merchant in mos f cases dies a midden or 
lingering death after its founder has passed away, 
either owing to the on tempt of the University- 
trained sons for a business caieer or theincompe 
tence of the uneducated nr badly educated sons 
The extent of the wonderful pi ogress made by 
the industrial and commercial world of the day, 
can baldly be conjectured by the stay nt-homo 
In ban and even among those Indians, who have 
tn veiled, there are a few who have realised its 
magnitude. When one visits the gigantic con 
cems in Europe where the employees number by 
thnmnds, in face of nil that the present-day 
imorovement in the labour-saving devices has to 
texh us, one cannot help getting lost in thought 
as t 0 how the Head or Manager of such an 
esl tblishment cm keep his mind in its proper 
pi .ca It is in such c mcerns that the old school 
id-ovof leirning business-methods by working as 
cs .didates in business offices exposes its most 
vi ■icutouH hollowness. The allotted span of the 
bu nan existence is too short a period to enable 
oi.» to grasp the details of business methods of 
* the present -d»y establishment of the elms 
referred above, through such a clumsy and anti- 


quated medium. Here, I hoc highly trained in 
business college alone, can expect to tacuro a 
footing that gradually lea la to the highest 
place The ignorant and untrained novice stands 
poor chance*, indeed. Can we expect to see *«ch 
a day < f industrial and commercial greatness in 
Indu? 0»i largest Imi«mh*k and industrial con- 
cerns, pocr as They are in comp Hun with those 
of the WVt, are more or less under the supervision 
of impoited expeits from the Western side of the 
world. Others are in charge of Munims or 
Manage!* who me given all the depart mental work. 
The Mumm is the buyer, seller, cashier, ledger- 
keeper, gmiuwn keeper, private secretary and 
what not of In* master <>i masters. He may have 
in KOttie i a sea one nr two illiterate hand* to wait 
on him His own education centres ill his service 
of Ins mast*) He though j>oorly paid seems to 
he thriving The buMoesas seema to go on 
and without pioper records, check* or counter 
checks Every thing eeems to be right, till a 
catastiophe occurs, when the whole fabric seems 
to topple like a pack of cards leaving things in 
the most defused state So long as thi* Munim 
system on old lines is persisted in, I am afraid 
the industries or commerce of India do not stand 
much chance of impiovcment. We have to day to 
hold our own against our most advanced competi- 
tors from the West. The cnly course laid open to 
u* is to meet them on their own scale, armed 
with the up-to-date training in industries and 
commerce and run our enterprises on large lines. 
Fortunately, there are many healthy signs around 
us at present, the advantage of this opportunity' 
should be taken to stimulate our enterpiise and 
to make them attain their natural height by 
turning out a large army of highly trained 
commercial mid induv rial experts of our own. 


mt INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Helot* within the Empire ! How they aro Treated. 

^ ^ Polah, Editor Indian Opinion. 

■Uu* book is the first eitended and authoritative des- 
cription of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, the . 
treatment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
colonists and their many grievances. Tho First Part 
it j adctaited cxamtuation ot too disabilities 
■" Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange Biter 
Colony, the Capo Colony, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Portuguese Province of Mozambique. Tart II. entitled 
,iTi . F- m P're," describes the terrible struggle 
of the hist three years m the Transvaal, and contains 

t . , ho P c °l'' 6 ®* "d,s. To thc *e are added a 

number of valuable appendices 
Price Re 1. To Subs criber* ot toe « Review,” As. 12. 

0- A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLAHADE. MADRAS. 
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many years from tbe reign of Krishna, the 
brother and successor of the Foamier of the 
Dynasty, who, according to many copies of the 
Vayu • reigned only for ten years, and not lor 
eighteen as is stated in our R&dcliiie copy 

We have next to consider the chronological 
limits of this longlived dynasty The Puranas 
would have us believe that the first Ling of the 
Andhrabhut)* dynasty nupplintld the last king 
of tl.s Kanwa line, and as the Kanwas are 
stated by them to have coma to an end 
137 + 112 <-45 or 291 years after the asces 
sion t of CkAudiagupta Utnijt, this event 
has to be placed in 31 B C But this date for 
the beginning of this dynasty would make the 
dynasty last till 425 A D , aud would militate 
against the dtte of the twenty -fourth king, 
Puluniayi Vssisbtiputra, i contemporary of 
Ptolemy (161 A D ), as well as those of other 
kings Tn meet tins difficulty, Dr Bhandarkai 
propounds the theory £ that the main line of 
the Andhra dynasty lasted only lur 300 years, 
that the Matsya Putrh* mixes up in one list 
the kings of different branches of the dynasty 
who rvigned in different territories, that the 
Andhra dynasty rose to power on the extinction 
of the Sung* dynasty in about 73 B C , that 
the Kanwas and the last kings of the Suugaa 
were contemporaries and tnat all these were 
exterminated by the Andhra Snuuka Sata 
vshaua ( venture to submit that tins theory 
is too complicated to be probable 1 would 
rather think that this dynasty of the Andhra 
race, which was already a poweiful nation in the 
country of the Lower Godavari and Krishna m 
the time of Alexander the Great, rose to power 
and conquered Maharashtra lu about 208 B C 
during the disruption of the Mag-idhan empire 
soon after Atoka's death and that tbo Andhia 
king who supplanted the Kanwayaua dynasty 
was not Si ji uka, but piobibly bungha{35 17 B C.), 
from whose days the Andhra empire seems to 
have included fur a short panoJ tbe province of 
Magadha »Lo, For, a king of this dynasty is men 
tiored m the Hathigumpha inscription of king 
KhamveUcf K*1 1 nga, whose inscript local da te 165$ 


•See Wilson's Vishnu Parana, Ed Halt, VoL IV, 
I, ^ War fk Vxrfft vt 

tbe Deccan, p 2A 

t 325 B C. See Ind Aut. 1908, p 345. 


J Early IIi story of the Deccan, 1st Editic 
Also** Indian Renew ", lUlM,p 4(M. 


i, pp. 24-37, 


$ Can. Inscriptions of Atoka, 
Oriental Congress, US. 155. 


plate 17 , Sixth 


is by Dr. Duhler and other Scholars referred to the 
Maury a era. It is evident that the era used by 
this south-eastern potentate caunot refer to 
auch an early era as the Nirvana ka!& or 
to tbd northern Yudhishtira era, or even to such 
western and later eras like tbe Saka and the 
Samvat On the other hand, we have the author- 
ity of an inscription of Aeoka of ins ninth year 
that he had conquered and annexed Kalmga 
to hi? own dominions , whereby, the Magadhan 
era most probably became cuirent even in dis- 
tant Kalmga • The Hathigumpha inscription, 
which belongs to the 13th year of Kharavela’a 
reign, states that “m his second year, Sata- 
k&rni piotecting the west, sent him a numerous 
body of horses, elephants, men and chariots ” 
(apparently as an ally) Tr.e inference is plain 
that Satakaim reigned in the (165— 13 + 2 or) 
154th year »f the Maurya era, + correspond- 
ing to 171 BC £ As Dr Bbandarkar points 
out, gatakuni ir not the general name of the 
Ai dhcahhntya dynasty, ur of every one of the 
kings thereof “ It is the proper name of the 
king who bore it it was sometimes asso- 
ciated with another name, but there is no indi- 
cation anywhere of its having been the name of 
the family's The ‘ Satak&ini 'of the inscrip- 
tion appears to me to oe identical with * Sri 
Satakarm ' of the Puranas, the third in the 
list tfhu came to the throne 33 years after the 
nse of the dynasty and who is described as 
‘ Sir* Satakanmo ' in the Kansghat Cave In- 
scnption If we make a small allowance of about 
foui years for the reign of Sri Satakarni prior 
to his sending the friendly mission to Kharavela 
m the second year of the latter's reign, the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty should have come into 
existence about (171 + 33 +4 or) 208 B C. ; and 
as it 1 IS ted for 156J years, it came to an end in 
249 A D , which date may further be verified 
by evidence from an independent quarter. 

According to the late BhagavanM Indraji, one 
Iswuradatta of the Abinia tribe first established 
his power in the Konkac with Traikutaka as 


Uroe or the inscription, Le^ 165 Maurja era, or 160 B C. 
Tlj o'. tjn* s ' t,k « rni aeetna to hare reigned from prior 
to 1. 1 B. (. till at least 160 B. C. The Puranas giro 
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spirit to end the constitutional struggle. At 
present, it seems, that it is taken ns * foregone 
conclusion that the deliberations of the Conference 
will prove abortive, and that the buttle will 
have once more to bo dicisirely nr.d deteiained 
ly waged at another General Election 

In domestic affairs the most worthy feature 
is the way in which King George V is keeping 
himself in evidence. He is sincerely desirous of 
becoming fairly acquainted with all the varying 
shades of popular opinion, as well as with the 
army and navy, the two special prerogatives of the 
Grown. Trained to naval life the King is known 
to make a tolerably fair sailor and judge of mat- 
ters navaHrom his own lofty standpoint, untram- 
melled by party thunder. His greater solicitude, 
therefore, is to make himself better educated in 
matters military. With that view he and his 
Consort, who is destined to take a not unimport- 
ant share in politics which rightly appertain 
to the domain of tho Crown,<had recently spent 
a whole week in camp at Aldershot, There, they 
lived the life of simple persons, only keen on 
learning all about modern military Vrmaments and 
strategy. They have returned fully impressed 
by all they have seen and learnt. The British 
soldier, too, will now understand that though a 
“Sailor King,” the Sovereign has an equal so l,ci. 
tude for his army bb his navy. King and Queen are 
now to have a week’s stay at Portsmouth and 
familiarise themleves with the sturdy tars who 
are known to brave the battle and the breeze and 
torulethe waves. Meanwhile, the naval manoeuvres 
seem to have been cairied out with g.eat 
naval skill which is now the theme of both favour- 
able and unfavourable criticism. Such criticism 
has its value and nc doubt the defenders of the 
King’s navy will profit by it. 

' Not to be kit behind, th. Red C„,t«, too 1 ,„, 
bed their t™k by w.y „f . gorgeo „, 
poseani ot »hish Ih. vet.™., Earl Roberta ot 
Afghan war renown w„ tho life a„d , ou |. Ih , 


object no doubt was to ►how, that, by this exhibition 
of ancient ami modern British warfare, from tho 
da)s nf Julius Ciesar and William the Conqueror 
t<» those of tho Tudois and thence to those of the 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, tho martial 
spirit of ever) unit of the Kingdom could lie 
evoked in the country's defence. The main pur- 
pose is tn arouse tint spirit which, owing to the 
intense industrialism of tho pi«t half a-century, 
seems to be greatly decaying, if not dying. It is 
with a similar purpose that the exinbition of 
“Scout boys" has been set on foot in order to 
populai ise the new territorial army of Mr. Haldane 
and fill the deficiency in the rank of recruits. 

Listly, one of the most striking current events 
of Great Britain must needs be recorded here. 
The suffragists have had their pageant ; and, cer- 
tainly, being womanly, it was organised in feminine 
fashion with all the .esthetics and deft ingenuity 
for which the softer sex is well known. Its ranks 


turn held in Hyde Park very lately showed 
that the strength was as much as 10,000 

women, all seuously intent on asserting their un- 
doubted Woman’s Rights in the most const,' - 
tutional method open It seem's to have im- 
pressed tho sterner sex more than nil the other 
pageants now , n vogue in luxurious England. 
There was absence of all militant tactics The 
legions, each w.th thrir respective banners and rnot- 
toes some very iellmg, marched in orderly fashion 

col T , I* m,,Ch bBtt0r ’ serious women, 
convinced °f their cause, and intent on ultimately 

r‘ n r g,t * C * n grave affaire when given 

^ T, ' e * women' has 

■» England that it is not 

tb. f.ct of tbe growt'h of^h"' 0 'l*'' 5 ’ ■ mpl, ” i * inS 

n» up.. ... °' w ° m ' n - 

ow™ew.„d 1-p.a.j.tm 
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Send Nos. j Name at "Kings 


Number ol| 

45CJ A i 


1 Sliuuka Satavahana 


I Skandbssvati 
I Mngendra 
I Kuntalasvatl 

Svalikarna 
pulumavi 
| Anahtakarni 


| Gautamiputra 


Pulumayi Vatuhtl- 


So catled in Naoagb.at inscription. Also called Sieuba, 
Sindhuka, Sipraka in certain furaniB 
Referred to in > »'««ik cave inscription 
So named by Vishnu. Vayu and Brahmanda and 
NanaghsAcave inscription Mats) a has Srimallakarni. 
Sent envoys to Kharavela of Killings, B C 171 


So called by Matsya Vishnu has Ivilaka , and Vayu 
Apilaka 

Also, known as Meghaavati See Vishnu and Matsya- 
hanwa dynasty supplanted bv him about B. C 31. 
Hall has Svati Twice defeated by Rudradamao It 
may be noted that king*. Nos 3, 4 5, 7, 9 and 10 
are said oach to bave reigned for 19 years Such 
a strange coincidence cannot be eipeeted and the 
periods of their reigns might hare been alighty differ- 


Other names are Nemiknahna, Naurikrishna, Qorak- 
ahaava S\i Seems to have been defeated by Bhumaha 
and driven away from Maharashtra 
Patron of letters Supposed to bo author of) 
Saptaaati, wherein u referred to (V 65), one ■' 

I Vikramaditys. identified by Sir C V. V*idya,with 
the popular hero of that name This inference 
is untenable because many kings assumed that 
title Sun > n proxresa 
Vishnu has Pattalaka 

Probably these 3 kings, Nos 17, 18 A. 19, did not 
I reign for the suspiciously same number of five 
years , the periods of their reigns might have 
j been slightly different 

I Also knowi 


I Identified by Hr South with Madhanputaes. 

■ Sevalafcurasa of the coins and with Madhanputra | 
Sakasena of the inscriptions J __ 

l Reconquered Maharashtra and desti oyed the Bhuma&a 
dynasty and conquered Sakas. Yavanas and Pahlavae, 
according to inscriptions After the partition of his 
empire between him and his aon, he reigned over 
Bhanakataka for about 30 years from 151 A. D to 
171 AD 

Mentioned in inscriptions Probably Chatarapana 
\ asiahtiputra waa his brother -and father of 
\agna Sri and he reigDed for 13 years at least, 
probably along with his brother, etc, ' 


Meutioned u 


■rip t-ion 


by Iswaradatta, the 
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The Bellenic element in the Cretan Parliament 
seems to be neither sagacious nor practical. It is 
as inflammatory as it possibly could be The non- 
possumus displayed towards the Mahomedan 
representatives enraged Turkey who threatened 
the four Powers jointly interested in the neutral- 
ity of Crete that unless that petty principality, 
so presumptuous, was immediately brought to 
book, she would at once block the way and make 
short work of the Hellenes. That Bharp “Note" 
from the sublime Porte had its effect on the 
temporising Powers who are certainly not at all 
in a mood to see that while one cockpit in the 
near East has been made quiescent, another Bhould 
show eigns of hollow defiance They agreed to 
make a great naval demonstration in Cretan 
waters, giving their ultimatum to the Greeks to 
cease breathing that defiance, behave like ordinary 
men of practical common sense, and allow the 
Mahomedan representatives unmole«ted to take 
their own proper oath of allegiance in the deli- 
berative assembly. So far the demonstration has 
proved successful and the Powers are withdrawing 
their respective warships But the situation 
though again quiescent is not without its dangers 
os some fresh pyro-technic displays may occur. 

Meanwhile, Turkey is going on its even way 
and taking drastic steps to stamp out Hamidi'm 
which is still intriguing and fomenting in Asia 
Minor. Already a plot to bring about the old 
discreditable order of things has been discovered 
and the principal conspirators have been arrested. 
It is alleged against the Committee of Union 
and Progress, which ia still the omnipotent 
power behind the Turkish Parliament, that it is 
carrying things high-handedly. But whatever 
the charge the Government is determined to extin- 
guish the last embers of llamidian intrigues 
s That petty principal,* of Montenegro i, 
sulking ahrcad on the Com, cental stage, announc- 
ing iU intention to develop into a full-blown 

K«ng<om ' (I) with the Prince budding j nt ho 


full robes of a King I So, while there are 
kingdoms old and renowned which are threatened 
with Republican Government, here is a petty 
principality which froglike affects to distend to 
the size of the bull I 


Germany is busy quietly developing her naval 
programme without bothering herself any more 
with the hollow moans and groans and loud out- 
cries of the Blue Funk School of Great Britain. 
But that country also is troubled with domestic 
quarrels. The successor of Count Bulow in the 
Imperial Chancery has within the short space of 
twelve months made himself completely unpopu- 
lar, so unpopular that there is no saying when he 
may be compelled to retire. The Socialists are 
gaining in strength and influence all round. The 
recent half-a-dozen bye-elections, notably the one 
at Fnedbuig, have clearly indicated in which 
direction the wind of socialistic movement is blow- 
ing It bodes no good to the Imperialistic section 
in the Reichstag. Emperoi William, if he be wise 
in his generation, would do well to take account of 
this new force and conciliate it instead of vainly 
endeavouring to expel it with his mailed fist. 


In the Far East, the whilom enemies have come 
to a mutual understanding to conserve their com- 
mon interests against common foes. Russia and 
Japan have concluded a new treaty in respect of 
Maochum whereby, it ia , ha , whi , 9 

' i “'- I»>“J -'ll be continued the 

° High contracting Power, „ u , „„ bi 
celled, to coc.er.o .d Wond tte . r coffi 

Tb « 1- "taed «t ,h. United 

SM,. wh.cb „ r„t .bowing . ign , 

ToT T; BEOOd n ” itber, ° b -™«H -or the 
d .t Urge. Though „„ . 

»«d nercr b. anticipated th ,„ j, „„ „ ( , h< 

rate war which may en . ue between Aroeriat 
on one .,d. «ud J.p„ . nd n u „,a „„ , h , otbcr . 

the , «■ f»t imitating ” 

***> «' tb ' E“t India Company. Ih. 
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the conqueror used the morey of tfce *-*rqni»hed 
monarch, but rests raped it with his own name 
Got&miputra Satakarni ” • The Sale* era of 
78 A. D seems to mark the previous conquest 
by Bhumuka, Nahapma'a predecessor, of the 
Andhrabhntyft territory of Maharashtra, be 
cause the dynast) fcur.de 1 by him wag over 
thrown eft«i the lapsa of at least 46 years, the 
date of the last insuiption of the Rhumaka 
dynast), by Gautamiputra who asLended (he 
throne in about 126 A D t As if to eommemo 
rate this disaster of 78 A D by win. h the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty lost a rich portion of 
their territories, the kin# Neroiki I'lina, in 
whose retgo (56 81 A D ) il occurred seems 
to have been nicknamed, by couierapoiariea or 
posterity, as • An-ditakarman ’, or ‘ Anshtn 
karni ", the ill fated Satakan . lie Andhra 
sovereignty was thereafter confined to the 
remoter southern and south eastern piovin.e> and 
his immediate six successors were unable to 
wrest hack the northern temtoriea frin the 
cotiqne roi . The Kshaharata kings sue nilirg 
the Maharashtra country m the meantime und 
minting coins extensively, till Gauti.miputra 
burning to regain the lost po«eesinna waged 
war against Xahapana or his successor and 
“ utterly annihilated the dynasty ", and thus 
restored •* the glory of the Satavahana race " 
Shortly after, in about the twenty fifth year of 
his reign, Gautamiputra seems to b ive installed 
his son Puluinayi as king at Paithan, the capital 
of the conquered provinces of Maharashtra, and 
to have himself retired to, and I uled for about 
twenty years longer over, Dha.ahataka, his 
paternal territory. 

In the inscription of the 19th year of Pnlu 
mayi, above referred to, Gautamiputra ia al'o 
spoken of as king of kings, ns ruler of Suiaahtrn 
(Kathiawar) Akaiavanti (Eastern Malwa) and 
other adjacent countries and as having destroyed 
the Sakas and Palhavas. It is theiefore evident 
that he was nt all events the Lord Suzerain, if 
not the actual king, of Malwa and Guzarat 
about the time of the ir.se iip'ion (151 f 19 or 
!‘® J Them can be no doubt thvt the 

Uiashtsna dynasty belongs! eittar to the Sake 
or Pall.ava (P-itluan) race and that this dynasty, 
which last-d for over 110 yean., naa contem 
porary with tha Andh.a dy rusty The only 
question is who was the reigning king of this 


dynasty when Gautamiputra destroyed it shortly 
prior to 170 A I) Looking down the list of the 
Ksliatnpa kings, we find that direct descent is 
traceable down to Visvasenn (216-225) and tlist 
after him thei e is a hreAfc in the rontinillty of 
the relationship A few years, probably three 
•it four after the last nun dato of Visvasenn, 
there ascends the thiune one Itudrasimha be- 
longing to a different family, probably to anotl er 
branch i f the Cliaslitnna line .f kings. S.iys 
Col J Blddulpli • ‘ Aflei I5h .rind .man (fall er 
and piedecessoi of V lav asm h),ii distnihaute ill the 
direct a icc esM.ra appaientlv oc.unel and the title 
of Mah-iksh-itrap* seems to have remained in 
abevame for man vesta (till 270) His last 
knnan d .te is 214 and be is depicted on his latest 
Coirs as an old man His eor Visvasena only held 
the title of Kehiti ip» eleven yen* aflei Bhartn- 
daman's latest date, and from 214 to ?70, the 
nex* asceitalned date of a Mahakahatrapa, we 
have onlt one inteivening Mahakshatrapa, Rudrn- 
■Inman, of whom no com nas been found and 
whose parentage is therefore unknown. At the 
same time, we have two Ksliatrapie, Rudrasimh* 
and lasodatnan, father and son, in succession to 
Visvasena, but not directly deseen J ed from any of 
their predecessor, so far as la known." 1 con- 
tend that H was duimg the reign of Visvasena 
that Gautamiputia conquered the Kshatrspa 
dominions, so that Visvnaeria could not by leason 
of Ins dwindling territories well call himself by 
the title of Mahakshatrapa, but contented him- 
self with the hnmblei designation 0 f Kshatrspa, 

till at last in J very few years in about the year 
225, he was vanquished and the dynasty wag 
I'f 11 .," *" * nH • nT '' 1 Gautamiputra, the 
Andhrabhntyn conqueror, erems to haveRetun 
the vacant throne, »« his vassal, one Eudm- 
aimha, p.oUbly a distant ec.on ..f the family, 
who and whose successors hnwevei dared not aa- 
eume theftle of Mabakshatrap . for a cons.der- 
abletime As the imcnphon of Pul u mayi n- 
cordu g the overthrow of the Ksliatrann. n f 
h-s 19th year or 170 A D. we inav verv 1 
ascribe the last coin of Visvasen i of lira ye 

f D° Vtt,V' ,ort ^!’ efj,e **• 01 “y*o iS 

KshntrtH l V ' eW bfl " 0rrect - «* of the 
ll« ™ n'T m c Sf hnrRD ^' lr > "bout 220 — 
&S.rat era * " tl,e *P«* ° f the 

Secondly, this view » supported by « 
consi. eration. Aa has already been stated, the 


J.lt A S. 1800, p 403 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short notices only appear in this section.] 

The Spark In the Clod. By Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland , A. M. ( American Cinitanan Aeso- 
c fat ion, Boston.) 

“ The Spark in the Clod ” is the layman’s sum- 
mary of the theory of Evolution. lie *et to 
himself the task of showing that Religion in its 
highest sense is thoroughly compatible with the 
conclusions of Evolution His common sense 
revolts at the idea of a Six-day Creation contained 
in Genesis That Adam and Eve were the first 
human creations, that they weie housed in Eden 
and fell off from bliss as chronicled in orthodox 
revelation, he finds it impossible to reconcile with 
science The deductions of geologists and others 
are arrayed before the reader to show that the 
theories of the Bible as regards the creation of the 
world and of man cannot be accepted Mr. 
Sunderland refuses to regard these Biblical stones 
as revelations. They, like Milton’s Paradise Lost, are 
pure poetic conceptions and are in no sense truths 
which God has given to the world. After having 
disposed of these theories as imaginative stories he 
is still confronted with the problem that the out- 
come of Evolution is to enthrone law in the place 
of God. He is obliged to give up the theory of 
a personal God and to come to the conclusion 
that God is not outside the Universe. He is the 
vivifying influence within. What a labour ? Has 
not the greaWt Hindu Theologian— aye, the 
foremost theologian of the known world — said that 
k. is .11 and in .11. Thera i, „„ „p.,„ tlng him 
from t!„ universe It i, thi, o, that 
Evolutionist, who believe in religion g „ d-n 

m.l reluctantly accepting. Sank.™ live, „ 
much in the.. day,. W. would recommend to ,11 
writer, on Evolution, . ,l„d y „f , h , phi , , „ ( 

tb. great Muter. Mr. Sunderland w,ll £„/ 
th,. work oi the Son o! I„di, ju , lit h|> 

conclusions. 


“ Rama and Moses ’’ By Edward Schure. 

( William, Rider <C* Sons.) 

Under this nlluring title, Monsieur Edward 
Schure has written an interesting little book. 
The central idea of the book is that the hero of 
the Ramajana is identifiable with Ram of the 
Scythians and Yuma of the Persians: Ram, accord- 
ing to this writer, was a Scythian Priest. He found 
that the despotism of the prissteries and the ignor- 
ance of the masses led to horrible human sacrifi- 
ces. He resolved to put an end to this inhuman 
practice. He is led on in his work by an angel 
who is called “ Dava Nahusha ” ami he success- 
fully .umbel, the evil in Scythia. Ram is too 
great for Sc) thi, and the Guardian Angel 
i, anxious that ha ahould be the creator of 
tha first world religion He is led on by dreams 
and sign, to Persia where a serial and religious 
revolution in accordance with the dictates of 
humanity i. accomplished Persia and Scythia 
are not wide enough for thi, reform. He goes 
to India under directions end then establishes 
th, rudiment, ot Arj.n MIjlon ,„ d con 
guest or Oeylun i, among hia laat acta of benevo- 
lent ledemption of tl.e p, 0 pl 0 fr„„ ..vagary 
inhuman ob,.„.„ c . Bn , 
tha k ei.a, the Land Areita : 

1» the second portion of the hook, Mum 
P f “ “ , W '" k ™"» <» «ud.nu of the old 

Ie.tam.nt „ given a new colouring : Mo.es i. to 
Egypt what R,» w „ t „ iik . The _ „ itll 

the „„„ary ,„ W li.h„.„ ta i, „ told of the 
iigjption Pioneer. 

All .hi, i, interesting reading But Fancy 

”'7 h "" * »»™ important par. in the 

conclusion than authentic or relish, e data. Th. 
•other i, a g,„ui„e ,d mir , r Vrfic M[ , 

? ■" *>>. present atat. of the 

proofs offered by the author * 
dirpi-tior, k . y . tl,or to agree m the 
directions he has drawn w« . .. . 
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the earliei with the name of Yikramaditya and 
the later with that of Salivahana. This is be 
cause, in the case of the era of 78 A D , the 
dynasty of Simuka Satavahana, a name stated in 
Hemachandra’g Crammar to he equivalent of the 
Prakrit Salivahana, ruled for a long time over 
Maharashtra both subsequently and puor to the 
days of the Bhumaka dynasty ; and because in the 
case of the era of 57 B 0 , a king of the name of 
Vikramadltya, identified by some • with a king of 
the sixth century A D , namely, Vasodharman of 
the Mandasor inscriptions t and by others with 
Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty, is tradi 
tionally supposed, either rightly or wroi git, to 
have ruled over Malwa and left an imperishable 
name, which must have quite obliterated the 
memory of the fame of the Chashtana dynasty 
Fourthly, the king Tiastenes, mentioned by 
Ptolemy and already referrel to, has been identifi- 
ed with Chashtana, the Mahakshatrapa , and we 
have to consider if the identification is coirect 
The earliest inscription of Rudradaman, his 
grandson, is of the year 52 As those who eo 
identify refer this date to the Saks era, Rudra 
daman should have begun to reign at tho latest 
about 78 + 52or 130 A. D Inasmuch as his father 
Jayadaman and his grandfather Chashtana seem 
to have had prosperous reigns, we cannot well put 
the reign of the latter aftei 100 AD If we 
bear in mind that Ptolemy began to write only 
after 151 A D, and died about 161 A. D, and 
that Pulumayi, one oF the other two contemporaiy 
kings referred to by him, came to the throne 
only after 151 A.D., * it becomes clear that 
Ptolem) clearly refers to a king who reigned at 
Ujjain between 151 and 161 AD It may also 
bo remembered that Ptolemy stales that Paithan 
was then being ruled over by Pulumayi and not 
by Gautemiputra, (who reigned there in the fifth 
decade of the second century AD) and that he 
does not make the slightest reference to such 
powerful kings like Bhumaki and Nalnpana, 
who were ruling there one after the other fiom 
78 A D till *he date of the overthrow of their 
dynasty by Gautamiputra Why then should 
Chashtana, who cannot be considered greater than 
the more recent Nahspana(121 AD), be alone 
referred to, when he ought to have i”igned, tf the 
era of the Kehatrapa dynasty were Saka, half a 

‘^See Dr Hoernle is J P. A. 8 1905, p 31 , 1909, 

t Fleet s Gupta Inscription*, 142 and 149. 

{ See hat above. 
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century before Ptolemy’s time? Moreover, 
according to such an interpretation, Kudradamxn 
should hate been living (52 or 130 A. D to 72 
or 150 A. D) then or recently dead and he 
cannot by any means be said to be the Tiastenes 
of Ptolemy who was leigning oier Ozene or 
Ujjain at the time of Ptolemy. If we take 
a glance at the list of the Kshattapa dynasty, we 
find that king Visvasena (Prakrit, Isoasena) was 
i uling there from about the year 214 to 225 of 
the Kshatrapa era, which, if understood to be 
the S«mvat, would correspond to 157 to 1C8 A D. 
It has also been shown already that it was this 
Visvasena who was finally vanquished by 
Gsutnmiputrs, the father of Pulumayi, both of 
whom also are referred to by Ptolemy as his 
contemporaries I think it very piobable that it 
was this king, Issastna, which name may easily 
be metamorphosed py foreigners into Tiastenes, 
that m refeired to bv Ptolemy. Or, it might be 
that the founder of the dynasty being for all 
practical purposes Chashtana, the dynasty went 
by the name of Chashtana, just ns the Andhra- 
bhntya dynasty is known aUo by the name of the 
founder Satavahana , and Ptolemy probably under- 
stood by Tiastenes * one of the race of Chashtann.’ 

Fifthly, Rudradamnn states in the Girnar in- 
scription, • above alluded to, that he restablithed 
deposed kings on their former thrones, that he 
assumed the title of Mahakshatrapa, that he 
conquered Akaravanti, Anupa, Surashtra, Ap-i- 
rants, and other provinces, that he twice con- 
quered Satakaini, the lord of Dakshinapatha, and 
that he did not destroy him “ on account of the 
connection with him not being lemote” As 
already stated, this king appears from the evidence 
of this and the Bhnj inscriptions to havo leigned 
at least from 52 to 72 of the Chashtana 
era Mr Smith takes it to refer to the Saka 
era a. d thinks that Pulumayi Vasishtiputra 
IS the Satakarm mentioned by Rudiadatnan 
in the insciiption and that the reamess of 
relationship between him and Pulumayi men- 
tioned therein refers to the circumstance that 
the latter married the daughter of the former 
whom Mr. Smith names as Dakshamitra f 
With due deference to his great authority, I m av 
submit that neitl er of the statements is collect 
In the fiist place, if the era of Rudradaman wer 
the Saka era, he ought to have reigned at lens‘ 
fiom (52 to 72 or) 130 to 150 A . D, a date 

“ Epigraph!* Indict, VIII 30 

t Early History of India, p 200. 
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Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish 
Arabia. By Hume Griffith. ( Illustrated 
George Bell <fc Sons • London and Bombay.) 

Mrs. Hume Griffith has succeeded in this book 
to give us some account of an Englishwoman's 
eight years' residence amongst the women of the 
East. Her husband was a Medical Officer in 
charge of Church Missioneiy Hospitals and was 
appointed in Februaiy, 1900. to open medical 
work in Kerman and Turkish Arabia The inner 
life of the East is an enchanting mystery to the 
European traveller who, however keen-sighted 
and intelligent, seldom gains more than a fleet 
ing glimpse. However, the authoress was ex 
ceptionally lucky to “ have become intimate with 
a very large circle of friends whose life is passed 
behind the veil" and as a wife of a medical mission- 
ary has had “ unusual opportunities of win 
ning their confidence and becoming acquainted 
with their thoughts." It is, therefore, no surprise 
that her book is full of brightly written observa- 
tions. 

"A Compendium of Perfect Health" By 
Samaldas tfanji 

The title of the book is alluring but disillusion- 
ment comes in soon to any one in quest of « per- 
fect health." Mr. Nanji appears to be an apostle 
of Dewey, an unsuccessful practitioner in the 
United States of America, who had the shrewd- 
ness to see that rich Americans had too many 
meals and ate too much meat and were the 
consequent victims of djspopsia and its attendant 
evils. Dewey first preached the no-breakfast 
plan and subsequently prescribed prolonged fasts 
American conditions e* nnot apply to IndK where 
w.th the possible exception of a handful of rich 
tnen, the majority of people are very moderate in 

° ! ,o “ 1 1 ” 1 ™- »•— 
Indian ^ j* er P *^ 8 a pmminent part in 

-sESHS 

per’*"* is quite out of place, 1 ch 
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Kanishk*, the great king of Kashmir and the 
Punjab, might be connected with the epoch of 78 
A. D ; but that theory, as shown in my last paper, 
is incorrect and it has long been given up It is 
therefore evident from tho fotegoing reasons that 
the era of Rudradaman and his dynasty was not 
the Nahapwia era of 78 A D , and that the two 
were as distinct as the dynasties to which they 
respectively belonged. 

Seventhly, one other circumstance m favour of 
the earlier date for Rudradaman may be refeired 
to. The Girnar inscription of Rudradaman of 
the year 72, gives not only the names of the kings 
Chandrngupta and Asoka who constructed and 
repaired the Sudarsana lake, but also of the for 
• mer’s artificer Pushy aguptn and the latter's subot- 
dinate Tuahaspa Raja, under whose superintend- 
ence the work was actually earned on If Rudra- 
daman dated his inscriptions according to the 
Saba era and lived about (72 + 78 or) 150 A. D , 
tben there would be a vast interval of 
about 400 years between him and Asoka 
(273 — 231 B. C ,) and about 450 yeais between 
him and Chandrngupta (325 — 301 B C) is it 
to be expected that after the lapse of so many 
centuries, the names of the artificers also would 
he so well remembered ? 1 would rather think 

that Rudradiman lived much earlier and that he 
commenced to reign about the year 52 of the 
Samvat era, or 5 B C • 

Eighthly, it may be remarked that the coiob o! 
Chashtnna contain his name in firahmt, Kha 
roshtn and Gieek characters and that Ins succes- 
sors as well ns Naha pans try to Imitate the Greek 
script along the barters of their respective coins 
But the imitation is so badly executed that the 
Greek script on these latter coins is not decipher 
ablet This circumstance' shows that the Greek 
characters were well understood in the days of 
Chaahtana, but were soon forgotten in subsequent 
tunes, and that Chashtana and Naha pans lived a 
long interval apart. Mr Rapson, tho learned 
author of Indim Coins, £ is of opinion that the 
eilver coins of Chashtan* (and of bis successors 
and also of Nahapana, who imitate the come of 
Chashtaca) aie copied from the nemidracbms of 
the Greek Princes of the Punjab, more parti- 
cularly perhaps from those of Apollodotus Philo- 


pator (2nd century B. C ) and that they seem to 
fellow the same weight and standard. All these 
facts also go to suppoit the earlier date for 
Chaahtana. 

Lastly, wo shall consider certain possible 
objections to the conclusions herein atiived 
at It is said that because tho silver coins of 
Chandragupta II * of the Gupta dynasty appear 
to be imitated t from the Kshatrapa coins, there- 
fore it is likely that he put an end to the Ksha- 
trapa dynasty, whose beginning has consequently 
to he placed towards the erd of the first century 
A D This inference, I submit, cannot be legiti- 
mately drawn from the data obtainable If there 
be the resemblance claimed, it only proves that 
the Gupta dynasty came to reign after the 
Satraps, and that they imitated some of the coins 
of the latter, just as they did the coins of the 
Kushaoas.J which they resemble still more closely. 
Secondly, the iron pillar § at Delhi is understood 
as recoidmg the conquest by Chandragupta II, of 
the Bablicas near the seven mouths of the Indus 
and it is also surmised that Chandragupta II 
conquered Guzarst and Malwa. All this may he 
quite true , but nowhere is it stated that Oban- 
drngupta 11 overthrew this particular Kshatrapa 
dynasty which, as I have already stated, had 
already come to an end about 253 A. D. Thirdly, 
one Chandragupta is mentioned in Harsliacharita 
of the seveuth century A 1), n having killed a 
Saka It is supposed but not with sufficient 
reason, that the Chandragupta and the Saka men- 
tioned therein refer to Chandragupta II. of the 
Gupta dynasty and the last king of the Kehatrapa 
dynasty lespectively and that a dynastic revolu- 
tion is hinted therein. It is submitted that 
this inference is rather fanciful, for the text 
merely **>»U ■ — " In his enemy’s city, the king 
nf the S»kae, while courting another man’s wife, 
wss butchered by Chandragupta concealed m his 
mistress’ dress” On the other hand, it appears 

* Ilia coin and inscription dates range from 69 to 95 
of the Gupta era, (Epoch, 8tta Starch. 319 A. D ) i t . 
388 to 4H A D For Gupta or Vallabhi era,sce fleet's 
Gupta Wnpbous. Intro 124 Indian Ant XX. pp. 

t Dr. Jlhandarkar in Earl* History of the. Deccan., 


* It may be ic 


cnptioo of Itudradan:..-, 

Samvat era, or to 15 A. D I 
t J R. A B. 1899, p 307 


ig here to note that the so-called 
iptiou," namely, the Giruat cna- 
i, belongs to the year 72 of the 
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Security of Property in Ancient India- 


Mr. Justice C. Sinknran Nnir, in liis able 
article on this subject in tho Sociological Keane 
for April, discusses the degree to which the 
State in the West and the East, recognised an 
absolute obligation to secure every individual 
in the enjoyment of his property Our ex- 
perience in India of the Polico system of the 
BiitWi administration is that “an army of 
officials, wielding extraordinary powers, which 
would not be tolerated in the West and not 
subject to the closo scrutiny of a jealous demo- 
cracy, has been unable tu give that security to 
property which is claimed on behalf of Western 
civilisation by the indirect method of punish- 
ing the oflendei .” 

This has not been the case at all times. There 
are communities who are able to show a clean 
record regarding the offence of theft. This may 
be due to the absence of ideas of ownership of 
property. Professor Westermarck says in his 
recent book on the “Origin and Development of 
Moral Ideas ” that among the community of the 
Abi pones, ‘doors, locks, and other things with 
which civilised men protect their possessions 
from thieves were unnecessary as they are 
unknown and if children pilfered melons grown 
in tho garden of the missionaries or chickens 
reared in their houses, they falsely imagined 
that these things were free to .11 or might be 
taken not much against the will 0 f the owners’ 
To cite only one more of the instances given, he 
says: “Of the aborigines of West Australia we 


aro told that they occasionally spared the sheep 
and robbed the potato gardens of the early 
settlers, simply because they did not understand 
the eettleiV view, regarding property, having 
themselves no separate property in any living 
ammal except thMr dogs or in any produce ^ 
t be soil," 


If this clean record is due to supersti- 
tion or to non-recognition of ownership, then 
the outlook for Western civilisation is not 
very hopeful Hut no instance is given of a 
civilised community where the absence of ciime 
may be traced either to communal ownership 
or to superstition. That India enjoyed this 
freedom fiom theft is amply apparent from Greek 
Literature, ancient Hindu Liter ituro, and the 
piacticeof our own day Megastbenes has placed 
on record the fact that theft was of rare occui renee. 
Ihu Batuta of Zangier mid u Mahomedtn traveller 
btve stated that in the country of the Naim:— 

* Such security an! justice leign in that city that 
rich merchants bring to it from maritime countries 
large cargoes of merchandise which they disem- 
bark and deposit in tho sfieets an 1 market places, 
and for a length of , time leave it without consign- 
ing it to any one’s charge or placing it under n 
guard ’ 

Both Manu and Yagnavalkya declare that the 
property stolen by thieves must be restored by the 
kins to his subject- of whatever ca.te, and , few 
of H.no'. oomm.nt.tor. ndd that th. king mn.t 
-cover the .tolen piop.rtyand restore it to tho 
owner or, if ha is enable to do ho, he most reim- 
boi.e the owner out of hi, own treasury. It was 
even stated that, if he doea not reimburse the 




of hi. doty th , , in „ hkh „ 

to the thief. 

Th6 procedure was *s follows; 

•The king devolved l.i. obligation „„ ..oh parish. 
Und-r this ordinance if . , h . tt C0Qtni[W 
, “P""’ 1 village, th-n that p„i,h mn.t 

make the loss good to th. owner ; „ r if ,|„ thief 
can ho ,„„d another ^ th> 
transferred to that p ari „„ th „ „„ 

-how th., th. .Me, lm . ^ 

Even ,f the tlii.f l„ „„ t ^ ^ 

* " * "' Ui ' 1 ^l-tance f,„ m ^ 

baa to make good tl.o lorn union. ||„ thief „n be 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMMSM. 

A REVIEW B\ 

Mr. T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, F.R., US, 1> L 


C&ANDIT Sitanath Tatvva Bhushan has made 
■IT numerous contributions to the phile&o 
t|| pineal literature cf India, arid his picsent 
work, the philosophy of Brahmaism,* is a 
very though fill and interest mg publication, con 
taming valuable expositions of Hindu philosophy 
in general, though the woik is puraartly intendel 
to expound the history of the Brahma Bimaj 
movement in India. This unique religious move- 
ment is at once a reaction fiom orthodox Uin 
duism, and a protest against the inroads of Cbiui 
tlanity into spiritual India The authoi shows 
how this movement, sharing the tendency of all 
religious movement*, has already divided itself 
into three branches the Adi Saraaj of the late 
Raja IUmroohun Roy, the New Dispensation 
developed by the renowned Keshab Chunder Sen, 
and the Sadharana Brahma Simay represented by 
Pandit Sivanath Sastri, Bahu Nagendra Nath 
Chatter ji, and last but not least, the authoi of the 
work under review, Pandit Tatwa Bhushan It 
K perhaps, a fatality that a schismatic church like 
tho Brahma Sana), which has deliberately ahan 
doned the theory of infallibility ascribed to the 
Vedas by the Hindus generally, and has risen 
Superior to the ordinary supei rtitious beliefs of 
the country should yet exhibit differences of 
theory, practice, and social tendencies and aceen 
tuate these differences by the formation of differ 
ent churches following different methods Mr 
Tatwabhushan's work shows that philosophically 
the Baraajists are •* often Dualist* as Adwaitens 
or \ i-Utadwaitius. The common bases of these 
branches are the complete rejection cf idolatry or 
"oage- worship, the freest theoretical attitude in 
matters of caste, and the adoptions of apevia! mar 
rwge form*, Ie«rali*e.I by a' special Indian Act 
At the same time it is clear that the Brahma 
Kamajista as a whole represents all shades of reli- 
gious and social opinions possible from those of a 
K-mewhat easy -gome Hindu of nominal orthodoxy 
those of the absolute anti H, n du to whom the 



sacred thread is an abomination and caste distinc- 
tion a heinous sin If blind belief in antiquated 
books, unreasoned devotion to idols, beautiful or 
hideous, and the adoption of caste and its lamifi- 
cations, are, as very generally supposed, the banes 
of Hindu Life, the Brehraa Samajists who have 
been rid of these bonds, for the last 30 years 
and more, must by this time be an ideal commu- 
mty progressive m all respects, and an object- 
lesson to the rest of India If they are nor quite 
in this enviable stat», this is, perhaps, to be attri- 
buted to the fact that, aftei all, religion, in its 
practical and really important aspect, must suit 
itself to intellects of different grade*, and the 
innate tendency of hero worship must somehow 
find its way, whether the object of that worship 
is Sankara, m Ramanuja Ram Mohun Rov nr 
Keshab Chender S«n 3 

Lectures three to n.ne form the kernel of 
the wo. k unde, review and in them the author 

fT' 1 ’ ™ > P h Ve h u T WW \ of the P h »!°M> P hie 

„ Wh c h »*■»•■>«»» should be founded 

Tb. author tells us in the preface (p *, that 
his views will refuse aoy precise classification’ 
either as tWe or a momst or a dualist. We are 
led to conclude, despite this warning or perhaps 
in accordance with it, that the autho.'e Lloao- 
ph,c position, as regards the fundamental ques- 
tions of the relationship of God to nature and to 

Sn" rL Ve ^ lltt ' e d,st,n P u, * hpJ from that of 
Sri Ramamijachcrya as expounded in his 
Bhashy a A few extracts will make this cl-ar Sara 

Z ' " ; - "r'°r “»p>w » .EK 

tne exis.e-TKe of a material or objective wo.) * 
di-tinct, though inseparable from the wrrld of 
X n ‘: , r ‘ l6 , 6 Bwh aa deniw 

h-s no place "no °the TleH^Uat'’ " nd t ' Ine, 

inS.ite ... W h, Ihtt in.mfi.it, itXlf til 0 .* ,h 5 

0“- .. th. hn„ n «„ • 

God prove* a!-n the truth of our Cn 

him, p 17J. Pin,]!- .. ..... , ‘'notion from 

my firm belief, th» libs view hj SUt,n S 

this lecture of the rotation of rJ .*** »*» 
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The Ary a Samaj. 

Lila Lajpat R»i contributes an article to the 
Contemporary Review in which he dwells on the 
religious and philanthropic side of the work 
of the Arya Samaj. Dealing with its alleged 
political tendencies, he says : — 

Of late the Arya Samaj has been brought into greater 
prominence by its alleged association with nationalism 
in India, Ill-informed and biassed officials have suspect- 
ed itot active sympathy with violent politics and some 
representatives of the British press, taking their cluo 
from these officials and from its opponents among the 
Christians, Muslims and orthodox Hindus, have charged 
it with “tendencies subversive of British rule.’ That it 
has given birth to forces which have gone to swell the 
volume of national feeling amongst Hindus cannot bo 
donied ; but that it has over, in its collective capacity, 
had anything to do with political agitation or crime is s 
perversion of facts to which indignant exception has been 
taken by its leaders, supported by the unanimous voice of 
the Hindu press. To refuse to accept those disclaimers 
mado by the spiritual leaders of thousands of highly- 
educated and highly-placed Indians, including some or 
the most honoured men in India, is to charge them with 
hypocrisy and falsehood. The fact that the Samaj con- 
tains in its ranks and counts amongst its sympathisers 
some of the admittedly loyal chiefs of Uajputana and 
Kathiawar is almost conclusive of the truth of the state- 
ments of its leaders, that it has no political designs 
That an eminent loyalist like Major-General 11. II. Sir 
Fartab Bingh Bahadur makes no secret of Ins connec- 
tion with tho Arya Samaj, oven after the storm which 
burst over its bead in 1907 and despite tho calumnies 
being hurled against it, should leave no doubt in any 
honest mind as to the non-political character of its pro- 
paganda Even tho Times' special correspondent, 
who seems to have believed almost everything said 
against It, admitted that “ the literature of the sect and 
particularly tho writings of their founder, show no 
trace of any interest in mundane politics.” The Census 
° f 18 ,' J1 ,c* nd , ,0W raakc 11 dear that 
tho Government officials who had taken pains to 
enijmro were of opinion that tho Arya Bamaj as a 
body bad nothing to do with “politics," Ibo Pun- 
Ccn,us Report for 1W1, written by Mr. E. D. 
Mactagan (now Chief Secretary to tho Government of 
K^iV*** lhat the ,act tl,at the Ary as are mai D - 
0n0 c, “ a * and that the «»raaj possesaes 
to “ r B amsat,on of its OM n. has laid it open 

to the charge of supporting as a body tbe proclivities of 
” emb ? ra 5 hut the Bamaj 'as inch 

- "’VswKot U .nd^ y f*. l,e,OU * , 10 d y- Through. 

doctrines religious and social. 


the Samaj has »lw,„ been at p« ln , to she 
faith it nromulgates owes nothing to English 
and modes of thought, and tho politician* of the Kam». 
have at ticoea been tempted to rsm. ° 016 Bam *J 
Into the region of pol.Scs ” liTrsS® “ m ° P r ‘ nc, P le 
Census Reports of Hall we T> .„_J S >,flcn 036 

tho Report of tho United P » C l® d ' 0,6 of 

RVW. Previn^. .odn I ^?V neM 0f A^ »»d Oudh (then 

. provinces . 0 d Ondh) came to the conetumonTat 


to show that the 


“though tho Aryas may be would.be politicians. . that 
they arc so because they are Aryas is a proposition in 
tho highest degree doubtful ” 

The events since then afford no justification lor a 
charge of opinion That some prominent members of 
the Arya Bams] have been active in politics is no ground 
for suspecting it of political designs, especially in face 
of the authoritative pronouncements to the contrary 
made by the governing body in its collective capacity, 
and by ltB leaders as its spokesmen. Tbe fact, however, , 
is that its wide ramifications, its strong and, in the 
words of Mr Maclagan, “ its very complete organisa- 
tion,” and the independent line often taken by its lead- 
ers in the management of its institutions, make it liable 
to official suspicion which liability seems inherent in 
the circumstances of alien Government in a country 
like India, where the chief instrument of intelligence is 
an under-paid, ill-educated, and unscrupulous police, 
and where religious differences play so important a part 
in determining civil relations. Statesmanship, however, 
reijmrcB that a professedly religious organisation carry- 
ing on a religious propaganda opposed to that of the 
ruling race should not by persecution be driven into an 
altitude of opposition As at present constituted, the 
Arya Samaj has every reason to be non-pohtieal. Among 
its mombers are many whoso living and prospects depend 
on the good-will of the Government If, however, these 
elements were to bo driven out of it by official suspicion 
and disabilities, perhaps tbe strongest incentive to 
continue an entirely non-political body would be re- 
moved, in that caso tho Government might even sup- 
press it, but to kill it and extirpate its influence is 
beyond the power of human agency, even of the most 
powerful Government on tho face of the earth. 

As a reforming agency, whose reforma are bitterly 
opposed by tho orthodox Hindu community, it stands in 
great need of tho moral support of a Government pledged 
to religious ncutiality and representing a nation which 
cherishes tho highest ideals of religious freedom As 
such it has nothing to gain and almost everything to loso 
°J a ,j ban E° Government. The statesmanship that 
would drive such a body into a hostile camp cannot 
be other than short-sighted. It la true that bureau- 
cracies always are short-sighted. They disliko 
emancipating influences, and arc disposed to put down 
forces that may tend towards freedom They aro tho 
enemies of critical intelligence and of independent con- 
•tiwctive work done otherwise thin under their guidance 
and tutelage They cannot to lerato any spirit of self- 
reliance and self-help among those placed under their 
control because they wish their subjects to remain always 
, 8 strings It is tins very spirit of self help, 
scir-rclianco and independent constructive work among 
its members which has aroused against the Arya Bamaj 
inc suspicion of tho bureaucracy, and threatens to bring 
down upon it the wrath of lhat powerful body. It is 
ll0 P td that British statesmanship may 
0 tke rescue and redeem the good name of the 
frMdoto-lovmg British nation, by insisting upon Strict 
and unreserved compliance with the doctnbea of rcllci- 
to which England pledged herself, through 
the Crown assumed tho 
direct control of Indian affairs 
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nations contributing no Iws to their prosperity, 
progress and power abwzM net have tieen con 
sidered a fitting subject to be male a specialized 
ttnljr of The newt for Medic*! Education, Legal 
Elocution and the like was recrgni«el long ago 
but Commercial Education, and Education which 
should hare ranked equally ,f not first among them 
all, was lost sight of until a cempnntively recent 

The first city to recognise and mtindnce this 
education on a practical ami w lentific b»»i4 was 
Antwerp with whnh rests the honor .if giving the 
world iia first Commercial College in 1B52 Urns 
sets, Berlin, Switzerland, Louvain. Liege Mona, 
etc, soon followed amt Atneina and even 
Oriental Japan did not lose much tune The 
experiment all over them countries proved so 
successful that the Govern mants of these countries 
through grants and other means helped the Col 
leges and Schools of Commerce to multiply winch 
they did udmirably 

The influence of this activity on the part of 
those European countries that went in for C'om 
Oiercial Ed ication ill aneh right earnest was that 
It worked towards their remarkably steady pro 
gress in the commercial world Ii gave, in fact, a 
happy turn to their National History Kuglind, 
which has been eoj lying for centuries the unique 
distinction of being the leading commercial coun 
try of the world, and whose children are thus 
armed with the practical grinding of geneiations, 
was taken by surprise some years sgo when the 
Germans so successfully began to stoim the foreign 
markets that it had hitherto considered as 
its special preserves At first, they failed to 
understand how these inexperienced new < omen, 
could make a stand at all against a nation that 
had weathered the storms end tm moils of rentu 
ries and had as — they confidently believed — in 
herited exceptional business capabilities and busi 
ness instincts They found themselves driven back 
inch by inch in the great commercial stnfo that 
ensued and at last they thought it time enough to 
investigate into pros and cons of this unexplained 
strength of their n vals The result waa not far 
to seek, for the great Schools of Commerce in 
Belgium, France, Geimany, Austria and America 
were famous for the good work they were doing 
In France and Germany, the diploma granted to 
the successful candidates in Commercial Exaroina- 
tiot a reduces the term of compulsory military 
service thus placing this diploma on par with 
those for Jyiw and Medicine When we compare 


the progress made within the post fifty year* by 
various countries ne find that America stand* out' 
conspimoi sly with hundreds of commercial and 
business schools whose students number above 
100,000. The Universities of California and 
Chicago took up tin* branch of education seriously, 
Thu*, when the British nation was brought 
face to f»ce with this problem, the practical in. 
n i nets of the race were not alow to feat that in ( 
thi« one particular direction at lm*t, ita rivals b»d 
suet reded in stealing a march ovet it Steps 
were st once taken to make up for i *» time and 
that great n atitution, the London Chamber of 
Com merer, appointed « Special Committee for 
Commercial Education which framed nut a niodrl 
scheme for impai'.ing Commercial Education to 
K> gland a ruing geneiatlon This waa some 
fifteen sears sgo aid rapid progress has been 
made since The Universities of Birmingham 
and Manchester have special facilities of commerce 
with the diploma of “ Bachetor of Commerce " 
for it* prize to the successful student. 

In India, weregrettablv neglected this education 
with all other forma of Industrial Eiucation. The 
little we hive in form of oul n dustriea does not 
make the desired progress because '• industry H 
without the intelligent co operation of ita hand- 
maid *• Commerce ” ta like a ship deprived of its 
capable comm-indei We know that our Country- 
men are noted for their commercial instincts Wo 
are also aware of the great economical advantage* 
that enr country enjoys We are equally aware 
that in face of all these favourable circumstances 
we have yet failed to attain the high position 
held to day by the great commercial nations of 
the world It ts because our merchants mostly 
lack the faculties of organization and the all- 
important self-cotiGdence which a polishing touch 
of business education alone, can supply. 






present posi' 


5is1 and Industrial 


progress that were prominent i„ lw 

days of business infancy. ' The merchant father 
who has an established business which coet 
him a lifetime to build up or who inherited 
an ancestral business firm finds, that his Uni- 
versity-trained son displays a total indifference 
to mercantile pursuits which often develops 
into a hatred, ne shows a marked inclina- 
tion to one nf the learned professions or prefers 
to live * gentleman at large. On the other 
hand, if the merchant father neglects the son’s 
lh ' ™»1> '■ 11*1 Ihe hminm „ it |. 
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Status of Mahomedan Ladies. 


In the Muslim Review for May, 1910, appears an 
article on the “ Status of Mahomedan Ladies." The 
writer remarks that the elevation of Indian 
women is one of the subjects in the agenda of 
lnlian Politicians most of whom have asserted 
that India’s political salvation can be achieved 
only when the status of her women is elevated. 
He also lecogmsea the import mce of the subject 
but complains that the discussions in connection 
with it have hitherto been conducted, not .upon 
any practical lines, but “ upon the line of abstract 
virtue of an ideil social life or rather on a higher 
ideal of social life" than what is obtained in 
India with the result that the question of ameli- 
orating the condition of women in Iudia has 
meiged itself completely into Ihe endless ‘ di«cus 
sion of the purification of the human soul and 
mind.' 

Tho author then take, up the case of Mahomed, 
an women and allow, by a reference' to i,|, mic 
History, law aod rulea of chrr.lry how a woman 
among the Mualrms has her own status in the 
commonwealth of her own community and how 
the Muslim mind abhors at the idea of , lures pact 
to a female ; ,„d add, that th. pre-ent statu, of 
women is not in harmony with either the teachings 
of the Prophet or the increasing demand of re- 
finement and ciriliiatiotr. Education and widow 
marriage are gi„„ by th, author as th. two 
potent elements to bring about th, desired „[ orm 
and th, campaign ,g,i„, t , h „ , J>Um 

left alone at present on «„ g„u„ d 
mi long as the custom rf wrdowhood i, allowed to 
earet, the part,,! r.moe.l of th, puni.h will th„m 
female society i nt o , condition f,„„ which 
even th, introduction of remarriage .t , „ w 
fuent period would find it drffirult to redeem it . 

Hence the supreme importance of taking „„ th, 
solution of th, ,bo„ two guest,™,, 


of females and the remarriage of widows is pointed 
out to all political associations whether big or 
small and the necessity for some advance along 
practisl lines is urged. He suggests the intro- 
duction of the Christian missionary system for 
the spread of education among Mahomedan ladies 
and this failing he points out to the necessity of 
the question being taken up by the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference which should form commit- 
tees and sub committees in different centres to 
preach the seimon almost every day and if practi- 
cable to have it preached through female agency 
within the four walls of the Zenma. With regard 
to the funds necessary for carrying out the sugges- 
tion the author is very hopeful ard is of opinion 
that when practical schemes are launched money 
would be forthcoming and, since social and politi- 
cal interests are insepaiatelj woundup earnestly 
requests the Muslim League to do as much for the 
advancement of the Muslim society as for the im- 
provement of ,ts politital condition. The article 
concludes with a warning note :-•« If, however, 
the elevation is to ai m at converting the Indian 
Zenana into a civile ball-room of the civilised 

urope, it need only bo remarked that the less the 
elevation ,s preached the better for the social 
moralities of the East „ 

education and cultii.^ o N m ° u , nt of European 
an Eastern mind , ' T tend * *>end 

less or harmful fri tolerance of harm- 

Week- " Wvol,ti '> °f a ball-room of the 

T 1 K , -" Ths Soul is God." 

never a vogue 11 ° f H,n<Ju was 

•'■a by divide gSe/o, , " ,t » beiegou. d„ y , 

bhse. To the^ndrar, lL } ril[l g per Imp, — celestial 

‘be Indian id,. '. 0U ‘ >" ”>*" 

Of 0<-d pulsating thrmmK «i 8 dmne » the Breath 
fi-i’,. life. tin. divrno ™' »«U* j , nd 

Nature, awakens in jr. n , C ‘° UN ' leM laton t in all 
* n Man as the human\ i W L 8 . individ u*'ised 
* the Soul is God "_n^ ;°“l , of a truth 


- „ uul , r. . . . . ot a truth 

Hi. I,fc,d„i„, mdr vide, heed Jinn. 

Snrrl are “d : Cod and the 
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BRITISH POLITICS 

f ' IIEadjourneil Parliament reassembled for bust 
) ness on the 8th July since which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has introduce 1 hi* 
budget with no alterations or amendments in the 
fiscal system Mr Lloyd Oeorge, in spite of hos- 
tile criticism, conceited almost wholly in a partisan 
spirit, and, therefore, full of rancour and vulgar 
gibe and jeer, has been able to show a fairly good 
surplus ot £800,000 alter balancing an expendi- 
ture, unprecedented in British finance, of nearly 
200 millions sterling The arrears of last year's 
taxation, notably those of income tax, super tax, and 
tea duty have been almost all collected, while there 
is every probability of a larger collection for the 
current year in all important source* of revenue, 
though it is gratifying to notice that the national 
Drink bill was half a million pounds less. It is 
much to be wished that this pleasing feature in 
national sociology may by and bye show perma- 
nency. That there is every probability of a 
steady diminution of the excise revenue can 
be inferred from this one important fact 
that the diminution of drink is m no way 
owing to any exceptional cause, such aS extensive 
unemployment, great depression of trade, and 
other liko causes which are generally known as a 
deterrent to national bibulousity. Trade was pros- 
perous The imports and exports have boen mount- 
uig higher and higher and employment, on the 
whole, is better than it was two years ago. Thus, 
the diminution of the drink revenue in face of 
all factors which are contributory to its enrich- 
ment is a fact worthy of record Nobody expected 
that after the salutary changes of the fiscal system 
last year, there could be any reduction of duty in 
tea or in any other source of large revenue. At 
C6 


tbe rame time military and naval expenditure have 
greatly increased The last has now been esti- 
mated at 40 millions an I the cry Stilt on tho pert 
of the blatant Blue water, or Blue Funk School, is 
that the naval defences in all branches demand 
an immediate expenditure of 100 million X by 
means of a loan 1 It has taken the breath of 
even ardent Great Englanders with an economic 
conscience A hundred millions signify two-fifths 
of the cost of the 1st* South African war 1 This is, 
indeei, jingoism in naval waters gone mad. For, It 
must appeal to the common eense of even the least 
intelligent that no nation can stand such a growing 
expenditure as that incurred on tho navy during the 
last four mn A limit must soon be reached unless 
the nation is to land itself in bankruptcy. It is time 
that sanity among them was restored. On the 
whole, it may be said that Mr Lloyd George has 
steadfastly maintained his ground. Were tho 
current year to turn out more prosperous than 
conceived, it is not unlikely that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be ablo to provide a substantial 
sum for national insurance. Thus, Free Trade 
is slowly contributing its share towards thoso large 
social reforms for the good of the nation which 
are now recognised as inevitable in all directions. 

Meanwhile, the constitutional struggle seems 
to be lulled And well it may, till the Conference 
now sitting of tbe principal protagonists of both 
sides has, with a single eye to tbe better politi- 
cal welfare of the people, sagaciously deliberated 
on the vexed issues and come to a statesmanlike 
solution of the problem, every way practical atid 
satisfactory. Of course, dissatisfaction baa found 
ample expression among the more eager and im- 
pulsive spirits to be noticed in both the great 
parties To that chorus must be joined the Irish 
and the Labourites But it is to be hoped that 
by and bye extreme sobriety will prevail and the 
national mind made to await with calm and 
composure the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence whose members are all actuated by a patriotic 
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Reincarnation in the Past 

There is perhaps 110 philosophical doctrine, writes 
Mrs. Resant in the Tkeosopfosl, in the world 
that has so magnificent an intellectual ancestry 
as that of Reincarnation 
Reincarnation is taught and illustrated in the great 
epics of the Hindus 38 a " undoubted fact on which 
morality is baaed, and the splendid Hindu literature 
which is the admiration of European scholars is 
permeated with it The Buddha taught it and 
constantly spoke of his past births Fvthagoras 
did the same, Bnd Plato included it in his philo- 
sophical writings, Joseplu s states that it was accepted 
among the Jews, and relates the story of a captain who 
encouraged his soldiers to fight to the death by remind- 
ing them of their return to earth. In the “ Wisdom of 
Solomon" it is stated that coming into an undefiled hndy 
was the reward of “being good" The Christ accepted 
it, telling his disciples that John Baptist was Elijah 
Virgit and Ovid take it fo- granted The ritual compos- 
ed by the learning of Egypt inculcated it The Neo- 
riatonic schools accepted it, and Ongen the most learn- 
ed of the Christian I atlicrs, d related that “ ererv man 
received a body according to Ins deserts and his former 
actions’* Though condemned by a Roman Catholic 
Conned, tho heretical sects preserved the old tradition 
And it comes to us in the Middle Ages from n learned 
son of Islam : « I died out or the stone and I became a 
plant; I died out of the plant and became an animal , I 
diodont of tho animal and 1 became a man why should I 
fear to die? When did I grow less by dying 9 I shall 
die out of the man and shall become an angel* In 
later time wo find it taught by doe the, Fichte. Rchell- 
tab Leaning, to name but some among the German philo- 
sophers. Goethe in his old ago looked joyfully forward 
to his return ; Hume declared that it whs the only doc. 
trine of immortality a philosopher could look at a view 
somewhat similar to that of our British Professor Me 
Taggart, who* lately reviewing the vermis theories of 
wLT^ Uty V T° *? *$• w ” ,elaMon M‘« Reincarnation 
was the most rational I need not remind any one of liter- 
ary culture that Wordsworth, Browning, Rossetti and 
other poets believed it Tho re-appearance of the belief of 
savages among civilised nations, is but a s.gn of recovery 
VlTTV T 1 ’ 1 ' »>*'-rat>on >n Christendom, 
iron the de-rationalisation of religion wbi.li 
wrought so much evil and ha, given rise to io mi, eh 
scepticism and materialism To .avert the spread 

the co^ng^r cTsS 5Ti *£ 

S3 

lasting future i«*m illZJilwSuS 
cxwt with only one end Onlv a iJa.Ii "° u,d 

ssja^'.'sMs j h - '™ ••-■-Mis 


India and the Tariff Problem- 


the idea of 
good enough, and 
- wicked enough, confined hi 


ir-endiog heaven for which „ u „ ne It 
a never-enamg hell for which no one 
“">«"“6ii, confined human evolution . * 


Mr Tbeodre Moiison, Member of the India 
Council, wi ites in the Economic Journal for March 
1910, ss follow* about the bonk on 'India And fhe 
Tariff Problem ’ bj Piof. H B Lees Smith, 
M P — 

The place that should be assigned to India in a scheme 
of preleren tial tariffs is really one of the fundamental 
problems in the fisc n I controveisy, but a straightfor- 
ward answer is so inconvenient to the politician bidding 
for votes in an English constituency that the question 
is usually shelved Both sides have their special 
perplexities The Tariff Reformer who argues that pro- 
tection is good for this country has to explain why pro- 
tection would not be equally good for India and in parti- 
cular why it would not be good Tor India to protect her- 
self against England 9 Mr Lees Smith, being a Free 
Irader, concentrates attention upon this aspect of the 
problem, lie reminds us that the honour of Great 
iJiitain is pledged not to subordinate the good of India 
to tho selfish interests of British manufacturers, and 
that we could not force India to adopt Free Trade if we 
did not believe that vve were acting for her good. If we 
l!.Mn 0n u"! ‘ tprille ' t ' 0, ‘ is good for England, 
, “ il ‘ 1, ' r *■“> ,r " a »” 
and allow her to erect a protective tariff. Mr. Lees 
Smith s exposition of the consequences to British trade 
» shows that the Indian i rapor t trade, 
which Great Britain might possibly divert to herself 

if in return for this small advantage it vnr. Zr? . j 

<"s r£°r,i 
i! ss.T" - ; *• r "- 

allow that tho protection , d V? . 0mUU will 

though Free Trade nluy the n.ki li ^ theteforo, 
should India not protect her l En S ,and 

the competition of England? M? i'll 
conscientious to ignore this difficult. /if " f,mith .*» to ° 

=a=sittS2!£?5t ,,W: 

the advantages that Katin* ? ot flourish with all 
neither will they flourish with ih! I V »® rpi . on them > 
stringent protection. But *‘ C, P ® f the most 

undervalues the in-entive teeffort^'hifh • 0 '" ewh » l 
would probably give. It is hard h^j 1 * , protection 
the lni,an srtf.an to leave the Vut ofT *’ 10 ^ nUtde 
custom but a profit of one hundred n '“"^established 
ikeiyto accomplish that f«l to" m ,° ro 

industry was revolutionised by the nro. ? " * , En *' ,,b 
thousands per cent, and it is not «,!«?? S?* 1 ot ms,1 <ng 
wo«ld have left his land if the pH 7( .^ ". lb,t 0,e ?«>»»« - 

»« those in Free Trade India P " * d l>e(n M modest 
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reached. It will be * proud day in the annals of 
free Ei gland when her women ere truly emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of men and when they 
can tw.rt their perfect equality and freedom with 
the mile sex which has hitherto kept them a.- 
elaves 

THE COXTIVXXT 

Spain snd Portugal are the two countries on 
the Continent whose domestic and foreign j> lilies 
prominently attracted attention during the 
past few weeks Spun has dual difficulties, 
the one external and the other interna) The 
former is purely religious It is in reality a tug of 
war with thaVatican Spam has become alive to the 
reality of the situation created by thn separation 
of Church and State in France A Urge number 
of the clericals with their efTets have settled 
in Spain which his become most embarrawing 
As a result, Spaiu communicated to tl • Vatican Its 
intention to break the old concordat and take the 
whole clergy and their estates under its own 
political wing This means the shaking off once 
and for ever the ecclesiastical domination of the 
Pope. Of course, Cardinal Vsl, like the indiscreet 
Papal Secretary that ho is, has quarrelled over 
the matter. The struggle is atilt going on and it 
seems that Catholic Spain will have soon to part 
company with Rome To Home, it would be the 
severest wrenrh, seeing that the last link with 
Spain and ecclesiastical control over it, will be for 
ever lost. On the other hand, the very evolution 
of events m Spam has made it inevitable that 
the old order should cease ushering in the new, 
which shall be in consonance with its pre*ent day 
sentiment*, feelings and requirement*, and at 
the same time be productive of tbe greatest 
economic good to tbe State For, it should be 
noted here that tbe Spanish Prime Minister, 
in view of founding a fresh fiscal system for pur- 
poses of raining a larger revenue, proposes to have 
quite a new Ordinance as to the regulation of 
ecclesiastical property and the levies to be extract- 


ed from it Thus, Stats necessities bare brought 
the tax gatherer's shears at tbe duor of the Catho- 
lic Church in Spnm At home, tbe Republican 
party in the north has been now and again 
showing incipient sign* of rebellion. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are not strong men of the sagacity 
and statesmanship of Scnor Lnga«ta in the Govern- 
ment. There are frequent shufflings of Cabinets 
and corresponding changes in the administration. 
Altogether, the domestic affairs of Spain threaten to 
become moat senous, involving powubly dynastic 
changes If not, it is now quite on the cards that 
Spain may any day become Republic King Alfonso 
will have to look closely to his Crown and King- 
dom Let us Lope he m»y escape thejate which 

Portugal is even worse situated There has 
not been the slightest improvement in Govern- 
ment which is aa corrupt as it was before theasana- 
•mationa of King Emanuel’s father and brother. 
It is a case of six of the one and-half a-dozen 
of the other Whether it u the Conservative or the 
Liberal party which comes to power and place, 
there is not a pin to choose between them as far as 
political morality is concerned. Both rob the 
State and personally feather their own nests. 
The Cabinets change almost every month, and 
while reforma are on the bps of each successive 
Cabinet, the reforms themselves eeem to be as 
remote as ever. At present, they are still 
wrangling over the peculations of the late King 
whose estate has been made to disgorge a large 
portion of the monies of the State improperly 
obtained The people are disgusted and indig- 
nant, and are only awaiting tbe right pjscholo- 
gical hour to pull down the present dynasty and 
proclaim Portugal a Republic which in essence 
it is. Thus, there is the near prospect or the two 
old Latin Kingdoms, once the pride of Europe 
and Catholicism, going the way of the mightier 
sister France 

Crete next attracted the attention of Europe 
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circumstances of Indies, the broad generalization of Euro* 
pean writer* on political science nro Btated without men- 
tion of tbeir Important reservation*; and students, left 
without proper guidance, are led to facliero that what is 
approved in tho case of Switzerland or Italy must 
necessarily be good for India, In the region of eco- 
nomics the most mischievous doctrine is tint winch 
is based on tho crude theory that India is drain- 
ed of her woilth by her connection with Great 
Britain. This belief is honestly held by many young 
graduates who never hoar it controverted The Gov- 
ernor-General in Council believes that the prevalence of 
this idea has done incalculable mischief and it behoves 
every officer of Government, in particular those connect- 
ed with education, to study tho arguments put forward 
m support of it and to seize every opportunity or expos- 
ing their fallacy. 

Much of the harm done in schools and colleges is due to 
the imperfect equipment of the leathers themselves, and 
Gie Government of India desire tint vpccial attention 
may be paid in normal schools arid training colleges to 
the careful anil adequate instruction of those who are 
to teach history and economics The l-mversities 
might also do much to ensure the inculcating of sound 
views on those subjects, both by encoui aging the pro- 
duction of suitable tevt-booU a adapted to Indian condi- 
tions and by the appointment of scholors of distinction 
to give special courses of lectures, 

”P“>5ed»lnt» om«r „,d bi. 
subordinates that the heaviest labour in the task of check- 
ing disloyalty will fa)'. They must be ever on the alert to 
keep in touch with all persona of aoy influence whose 
Eftan^m I'h I*"®' ftro ™"Pect*d. Itcmonstrance may 
I k u tter rcm, - d y than prosecution, and it should 
always be borne in mind that the Government desiro to 
prevent rather than to pumsh. When, therefore a d.s^ 
tnct officer peremves any signs of tho bcemmng, of a 
seditious movement, he should promptly 6 Ben d for the 
leaders of it and endeavour to convince them of the 
mischievous consequence, of their conduct In *» suM, 
from ^. to <S l? ,r,Ck .r 0fflCC : obU,n Suable sssi stance 

ot,e» d,l«h m mmJSgn tb«£S IrZu,’”® 

i , « <v«'d uSSassrsSf.qSf 

**'?». , frE, l uen t'y succeed where threats may f«,l 

SideratiOTi. i8B dcminds VIT I ireful eon- 

oooSZn sttsnsss s?* -*■* « 

shown by Government officers towards ' T nt , of Coucte *y 

r" i. Soii'Z" «™“- 

here also there is misiinderatar.j7«» 01 ? e,le ™ that 
rather than any deliberate intension to he f ,Rno ™ nc *. 
of impolite ; but it is necessary tw b lnc °°»)derato 

In an depivtments aho7d offi = e ™ 

officers, both Indian and Europ^n th« P oh. th f }an,OT 
Heanpon every public servanUo eulhv.f« b ^ 00 011,1 

?owi" t ■"Z-Jrx; 

orr throo R h ignor.noo’.ndTfm to'™ 1 '"", f/ EcerB r ’- .r- 

b. d.„„b,„ lo a „„ , p . .ZRSZo ‘.‘o”Z 


subject of the treatment of Indian gentlemen, including 
the manner in which they should bo received, the forms 
to bo used in addressing them, t!io appropriate war of 
terminating an interview and ti,o Jibe Instructions 
might also bo issued to all touring officers that they 
should invariably make a point of seeing all men of 
local influence at tho places they visit and that they 
should encourage these local notabilities to a frank and 
full discussion both or local affairs and of matters of 
more general interest 

In some provinces there has been great difficulty in 
obtaining evidence in political cases, ard IaiatosV 
gest that where this exist, tho lesdmg men in each dia- 
tnct should be taken into confidence by tho Jisti.ct officer 
who she'd impress on them tho responsibility thatl.es 
on oil gentlemen of position and influence to see that 
the ordinary processes of law are not reduced to impo- 

Iniht • V |'' r . r n ,9 T 0fW,fnekses Itfibcu > d be explained 
to them that thedetection of these violent crimes audeon- 
Z'ZT >H • cn ? u j‘ l J r hampered by Ihe unwillingness of 

h d . 1\! y clcTant to come for vv aid 
.ho . hat thev know ' ftlld th "t the failure of 

Jaw and* e <f° B * SI8 ^ ln this elementary way the cause of 
thobSral svstcm V N ily - ,c * d to breakdown of 

Poto o at nlclcni f the law which tho 

Wsh ro Z ienj r °>; lnat ,e »PP l| o»t i#B of a more 
® the existing legal system rests 

If the people through few ildf!i » d f^ ,D,p0M,We * 

The Governor Geucml m ” ,U ' tbo RU,lt . T - 

danger is sufficiently u m »P i .J 0110 ’ whether this 
and he tU^Tt ^hTXt CZt'^f *'«* 

shoui"" n u u t "‘ I d m t en »“**■£ 

latter will not testify 1 t „ th !JL 0rn ’ cr !? ca r i ,)E o«use the 
local men of mfluenco^can rourt , tt'S hero that 

ing witnesses to como forward^" firMt hclp P ers "»d- 

■b“'“ U *™r consideration 

*nd people who °T n ' ence of "'tnosses 

attending for enquiry or for a * 10n ' ^be burden of 
shonM b« 

police protection should be fZL. ’ „ h cre necessary, ' 
furnished info.m.tmn or r/X X those who 

J'hich is likely to expose them^t! l!! y °tb«r»s*i stance 
lion is e! ven under the seal ^informa- 

“r t V aCrUpu,on8, f rested. ***' «‘e confldoneo 
Societies formed, actually , 

cent objects, must not bo sliced , °jl Cn * ,b ^ for tn«o- 
tious associations. Any tandanf ^ d ' > p ener *te into scdi- 
#t SIS® checked by femonsti-n™" t,,a . d!reo t !on must 
•nd if this fs.is, by aipoSuro IS? * ,th tho ma "*Sers, 

^•on of funds ^ P r R ™tv OP B I!r e8kf0n -. T »>° «!■ 

purposes must be wstcheTsnd , un °hject.onsbto 

money to seditious or other u n ,w r *,f‘ vcr8,0n °f the 

cr undesirable end* must Iw 
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mask has now been torn and Korea is now in 
reality a province of the Japanese empire, with 
its nominally titular emperor as a vassal of the 
great Mikado ! He, young man, is to be removed 
to Tokio to complete his education in the manner 
that Prince Dhulupsing was removed for the 
same purpose to London How History repeats 
itself l But Korea under the masterful rule of 
the Mikado is certain to develop economically and 
be oue of the richest assets of the new military 
empire that Japan has carved out for herself since 
Mukden, Its material but undeveloped resources 
are enormous, while there is the Virgin field of 
Manchuria for a big market 

Japan, too, is showing her teeth to the West 
She is just now busy tinkering a new tariff, 
taking a lesson in High Protection from America, 
which is howled down everywhere India, too, 
has her bark at her. She looks askance at 
the way in which, with the raw material derived 
from her country, Japan competes with her yarns 
in the neutral markets of China What may 
Japanese cotton industiy be without Indian 
cotton I Let there be a big embargo on Indian 
cotton exported to Japan and we should soon see 
how the Mikado’s revenue and economics fare 
A stiff tariff on cotton exported to the Far East 
is one cf the possibilities of tbe near future pro- 
vided England allows India a free hand in shap- 
ing her own fiscal policy 

Meanwhile, Indians are seeing through Japanese 
commercial morality. Their enthusiasm for 
them is fast abating and it will dwindle to 
vanishing point when Japan shows her hand clear 
in matters of tariff and economics. The wars of 
the future all over the world threaten to be wars 
of Tariff 

CHBi iSD nxxr. 

Lastly, there is a dead set made by that party and 
Press in England which has never digested the com- 
plete evacuation, bags and baggage, of the British 


from Tibet. Those curse tbe day when the Liber- 
als came to power nod allowed to let go the hold 
of Indian Government on that country, after the 
Curzonian raid on Lbassa They are for ever 
seeking some bone of contention wherewith to 
carry a new crusade and occupy Tibet once more. 
They tried to make out of the present predicament 
of the Dalai Lama a bellicose agitation bat have 
miserably failed Having vainly baited the Asquith 
Cabinet about the employment of Lord Kitchener, 
that too over rated man of the day, they are 
now at the game of baiting the Chinese. The 
legend is invented of the Chinese force in large 
number planting itself on the confines of Bhutan 
and Nepal More The threat is held out that any 
scuffle on those borders, which are under British 
protection, (poor Bhutanese and Nepalese) will be 
taken serious notice of 1 In other words, the 
Heathen Chinese is warned by the irresponsible 
and insane British Imperialist that at the first 
tocsin of alarm there will be a “ spring forward." 
As we know how springs forward on tbe borders 
of the dominion of Habibultah in the past have 
been manceuvred, it is easy to understand how 
a easvs belli could be manufactured on the 
borders of Bhutan and Tibet at the proper 
psychological hour The Imperialist will not be 
happy until the British once more is installed, 
and that for eier, at Lhassa! and poor Sir 
Edward Grey has been actually goaded into ex- 
pressing this threat to the Chinese 1 But we 
shall await for the reply which the Tsung Li 
Yamen is sure to make to that bullying note. 
John Chinaman, in diplomacy, is like the tortoise, 
and we may be certain to see him overtaking the 
Imperialist hare in the long run. Is it impossible 
for China to hunt out from old musty records 
that she has a claim oTer Bhutan and Nepal 
also l Is it impossible for her to claim suzerainty 
over these ? What may have the . British and 
Indian Foreign Offices to say to that ancient 
claim I Well, we shall see what we shall see. 
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every officer— ud especially of every junior officer, 
whether European or Indian,— to make himself acquaint- 
ed with tho salient facta of the economic relations of 
Great Britain and India, ana iu particular with tno 
economic effects of the revenuo policy of Government 
in Bengal. 

lam further to invite attention to the instructions 
contained in the lsst portion of paragraph 6 to tho 
effect that all touring officers ahould inahe a point ol 
seeing gentlemen of local influence at the places tboy 
visit and in discussing with them affairs of interest, 
both local and general. Ilis Honor considers that those 
instructions are of particular weight m Bengal, where 
the dissemination all over the country of a literate middle 
class affoids a wider field than in most other provinces 
for the spread of disaffection His (lonoi, thcrefoie, 
desires that all touring officers should deal in thur tour 
diaries with any interviews winch the) may hold with 
local notabilities, and that officers to whom tour diatiea 
are submitted should see that the offlceis subordinate to 
them carry out these directions. Officer* of all depart- 
ments should further report prompMy and confidentially 
to Commissioners, through district officers, any mfor- 
vaaUow a* to the political condition of the district which 
they may obtain in the course of their tours. 

Paragraph 10 is of the highest importance Moie 
definite instructions on the subject will be published 
hereafter ; but it is essential that all officers should rea- 
lize that the Government of Bengal accepts to the full 
the policy laid dowu by tho Government of India and is 
prepared to act upon it with vigour They roust under- 
stand not only that any tnfhng with sedition is incom- 
patible with their duty to the Government which they 
servo and renders them liable to instant dismissal, but 
also that they will beheld responsible to Government 
for the conduct of their sods and all relatives oici whom 
they have influence. 

Lastly, I am to point out that these instructions apply 
to all officers of all departments alike It is true that it 
is upon tbe district officer and those of his subordinates 
who arc concerned iu tho general administration, that 
the heaviest labour in the task of checking disloyalty 
must fall, but Judicial officers arid officers of special 
departments must realize that they arc not exempt from 
responsibility in this matter. Indeed, vtis precisely these 
officers who hare the best opportunities of winning tho 
sympathies of the public, inasmuch ss they are not vest- 
ed with functions of general control, when some of them, 
such as those employed in the educational and medical 
departments enjoy from the nature of their professional 
duties peculiar facilities for forming intimate relations 
with people. I am to add that detailed instructions will 
be issued regarding tho assistance to bo rendered in the 
raattes Is) thk flfSftasifc of \pryv.v.'. dnpvitnMw*, 

NEW lND7nN~TALES. 

Mr.C llayavndanallau, Il.A.,15 L., fellow of the lioval 
Anthropological Institute of Isvndon and the author’ of 
that most entertaining little book “Tales of Komsti Wit 
and Wisdom, 1 ’ has brought out another collection of 
Nineteen Amusing »r d Instructive Tales under tho title 
“ New Indian Talcs " These will make even the most 
morose enjoy a hearty laugh. Messrs G. A.Katessn g, 
Co , Esplanade, Madras, aro the publishers and tho book 
it priced at annas four, 

O, A. NATESAN A CO, ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 


utterances of the day. 


Mrs- Be s ant on Indian Education- 

SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF X NEW SCHOOL AT JlAllCIti. 

No greater benefit could be bestowed on a community 
than that of placing education within tho reach of tho 
young in it In order that that might be done effectively, 
two point* must ever be borne in mind First, a a regards 
the natuio of tho education given, it must have a religious 
and a moral foundation. A scheme of education that 
was not based on religion, that did not train character, 
that did not teach the control of tho emotions, that did 
net puritv and refine the heart, was not true education 
at all To educate only the brain, to nurture and 
strengthen only the intellect, was a danger rather than 
a benefit to tho community. For, when the intellect was 
trained to keenness and subtlety, it only provided tho 
means by which a man might become successful in lifo 
and build up a fortune for himself; but in order to 
build up tbe stability of the Stale bis sense of duty to 
Yus monarch, to his State, and to bii community, must 
be developed and he must be taught honour, responsi- 
bility, and lojalty. Those must form an important part 
of his cdieation. For, it was obvious that what men 
sought for themselves as separate indiriduals did not 
conduce to the well-bong of the society of which they 
were members Ilow could • State or a nation prosper 
when the members of it were intensely selfish, seeking 
wealth and credit for their own individual success, seek- 
ing private advantage before public good, thinking of their 
own gam, and neglecting tho well aro of tlm community. 
Built out of such citizens, how could a 8tato be peace- 
ful and orderly and prosperous ? Hence, above all 
things, it was necessary that religion and morals 
should Torra an integral part of the education 
giTen in their schools Only in that way, could they 
bung up boys and girls who could be worthy of the sons 
and the daughters of the India of tho future. In olden 
days, the one great noto of religious and social life in 
this country was the note that was struck by that un- 
translatable word dharnia which prescribed a mao’s 
duties in every spjiero of his life, taught him his obliga- 
tions, and gave him rules of conduct. That was tho 
keyuoto of ancient Indian life in which discipline, obe- 
dience, and silence were the duties of tho pupils ; but in 
modern days, theso ideals had declined and disappeared. 

11EMGI0N AMD MOItALS. 

Therefore, aho rejoiced to hear in tho address given 
by tho President., that Mlwy/yj. ^ ) lh V/iwr 

placcin the schema of inttruetion imparted in the school ; 
and she did no. despair of seeing a day when that would 
bo the universal featuia of every school in India. In 
that matter, the Government could not lead the way be- 
• caqse ol the religious difficulties that surrounded tho 
question. Nonetheless, they wero uicmc on everv 
community to . build up the moral and the rehgvous 
foundations of the character of tho Indian youth. The 

nn. < l^,*..°lv n ^ ent i ,nd i a ’ th ? h , ablta th »t * b e taught, tho 
qusUbes .he developed, and the virtues she implanted 
‘ n ‘'‘ Q „“' r ' d * of l , he «ere such as led to national 

but > in tl,e "° days, it 
J tbal lhe opinion of every youth could bo 

uttered before he was educated, and that the knowledge 
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The Triumph of Valmiki ByR R Sen, BX. 
(Price Re One. G. A. 'Tat'tan <£ Go, Madras) 
Mahamahopadhya Hara Prasada Sastn’s unique 
story, Yalmikir Jay a is now rendered into Eng- 
lish and made available for the general reader 
It is based on the traditional quarrel of Vasishta 
and Visvamitrs, found in the Rainayana and 
the Puranas, and the supposed previous caieer 
and subsequent reformation of Valmiki, the 
great poet The peculiarity of the story is the 
imaginative opening of the action, wherein the 
three great sages named above are depicted as 
hearu g, on the top of a Hymalayan peak, a 
solemn and sonorous voice, of the Vedic Ribhus, 
singing in grand chorus, the song of Universal 
Brotherhood "Brother, Oh, brothel, we all are 
brothers,” was its refrain The threo sages, and 
they alone, beard the song, and they 1 expended, 
each in his own way Vasishta thinks of 
Brahminical supremacy, and Visvamitra of kingly 
power, an the panacea for the evils of worldly 
dissension. Valmiki, then the chief of free 
hooters, with a yet undeveloped spirituality, 
, suddenly awakes to a sense of the folly of 
his evil ways, and struck with remorse, 
resolves to abandon them His heait is filled 
with infinite love to humanity The meet- 
ing of Vn'iehta and Visvamitra, the desire of 
the latter to pisscss the former’s sacred cow, 
the Silence of tha Brahmin sage, the creation 
by the cow of a host of savage warriors who drive 
the monarch’s armies away, all these are depicted 
in language which is highly imagii stive. Then 
follow the penance of Visvamitra, his experiences 
in various paita of the earth and his exploit of 
fresh creation of the Univene to spite the gods 
who refused to call him Rrahmarshi In thi« 
last portion, the authoi strikes out an independ- 
ent path, untrodden by the Parana*, and elevates 
the *toi> to a high region of weird sublimity. 
Meanwhile, the penitent Valmiki pours forth bis 
heart in songs of Jove, and sheds the balm of 


quietness and peace wherever he goes He 
publishes also the sweet strains of the Ramayana 
to the world The gods are enraptured by the 
song Then the Creator rewards tbe sages, each 
as he deseives Yasista becomes a star in the 
heaven', Visvamitra, a divine Ribhu of eternal 
wisdom ; while Valmiki, declining heaven, prays 
for Universal Happiness, with tears in his eyes. 
Then Biahma grants him a vision, wherein the 
victory of love over physical as well as intellect- 
ual supremacy is shown The translation is worthy 
of the original, and will, we are sure, be read by 
all, with great pleasure and profit 
The Power of Self Suggestion. By Be v. 
Dr Samuel J IcComb Ruler’* Mind and Body 
Handbook* Readers [ IFiffum Rider and Son.] 
Nature’s Help to Happiness. By Dr. J. IT. 
Jchom Rider’s Mind and Body Handbooks. 
1* net (William Rider and Sons, Ltd , London J 
Nervousness By Dr A T. Schofied. Rider’s 
Mind and Body Handbook* [William Rider and 
Sons ] 

These small booklets deal with much tbe same 
psychological problems as does Dr. Huckel in 
his larger work on Mental Medicine It is a 
sign of the times when medical men and spiritual 
preceptors are prepared to look little deeper than 
tha surface, and, on the one hand, prepare to 
heal Without drugs, and, on the other, without 
dogmas 


1. Stories from Indian History 
2 School History of India 
By K. A Tuaraghara Chanar of Pacbatyappa’, 
College. ( Longmans Green & Co ) 

We welcome these publications in Vernacular 
as an hene't attempt on tbe part of an Indian 
School master, who is a devoted student of Indian 
History and an enthusiastic teacher of the subject 
to present to school children the leading facts in* 
the history of the.r country ,n the attractive 
form of stones and narratives 
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Mauiitian Stipendiary Magistrates usually are 
related or connected or well-disposed towards jour 
employ era and human nature being what it is, 
you have no great opportunities of proving your 
coniplunts against your masters, if jou be so 
foolish ns to waste your liard-eamed staivation 
savings in litigation. 

There are no ideal lovers of justice nod human- 
ity to espouse your cause among legal piacti- 
tionern in this colony, and if you have no money — 
defenceless you must go to gaol and helpless your 
cases must end in smoke. 

1 have exaggerated nothing in what I have said 
above. I have only summed up the results of my 
personal information and if you come here as 
slaves do not say that I did not warn you before- 
hand. 

Port Louis, I Momlal M. Doctor, 
Mauritius, v 

7 Ik June, 1910 ] Barrister at Lam 


The Year’B Emigrants 

A resolution on the annual report on emigra- 
tion frotn the Port of 0 delta to B.it.sh and 
ioreign Colonies during 1909, .s pubhshed in the 
recent Calcutta Oaxette stating — 

Th. i„port.nt .dmitii.tt.tov. meaeure 
adopted by this Government during 1003, was 
the appointment „f , h . Sub Regi.trarof It,n g„,i 

" ,sani to A, "“' '» 

Enr in ^ 1 lh 1,1 preceding year 

S; ,h C„r,nie 8 'd"” -f 

of Surinam. 

against 9.27C and 10,160 ’in 1908^ 

number, going to Demerar* and Sidid *'£ 

5“';S,d > .td”s , “ ""“' W two- 

tiooed 1,551 labourers for thi hl -^ «quisi- 

dispafhedon the 30th December, loW^andTl” 

ia - 

quiaition vna received from Natal, * 


The number of recruiters licensed was 571 (27 
less than in 1908), and 27 licenses, ss against 25 
in the previous year, were cancelled. In all, 
12,691 emigrants, or 5,057 le«s than in the pre- 
vious yeai, were registered in 1909. The decrease 
is attributed to the greater prosperity of the 
labouring classes on account of good harvests and 
the general fall in puces, and ako to an increased 
demand for labour in the recruiting districts. 

Of the 12,793 emigrants admitted into the 
sub depots, 1,827 were rejected as unfit to 
emigrate and of the rest 10,387 arrived at the 
Calcutta depots. This number was subsequently 
reduced by rejections, releases and other causes to 
8,809, of whom only 8,680, or 1,833 less than in 
1908, were shipped in 1909, and 123 were left 
for subsequent despatch. 

Three thousand nine hundred and forly-one 
emigrants returned from the colonies during the 
W ‘ th theni »viog* amounting to 
6,91,121 . On the other hand, as many as 
1597, of whom 730 were children, brought back 
no savings at all b 

I’m. l * 0t ll " >'“ r »>>»" «»* l ho 

R.r 3 * 7 v 7 v d " rs ” to K«. 20,080 and 

r! o'o ™ ' , ”'*£">* “ with 

. - ,5-0 ami P.9. -9,041 respectively, in 1308. 

Emigration from India. 

RErOKT or THE COMJiriTEE. 
clol C rT'“" °" K "' i S'»tion from India to the 

S C. &.£, C t"i M 

lord S.rdemon LorV 5 °™”>ttee comiitad of 
Kobert„„,' r s“' J L ” d ra S >"J l "-t. Sir George S. 
Me-arr. II jj p n _ ,,, hr Touche, and 

consider the general ' * * we,e required to 
India totlie Crown CoIonlT" em '6 rnt,<>n f«Otn 
nies in which Indmn • ’ th ? Colo- 

usefully encouraged andTif^ 110 " bs mo,t 

f“ B wniJr^tfiSj tK at, ® Q 

m„r; 

from the abolition ofaw"'® 1 J. 4bour > resulting 
fctroy th, „ g „ | J threatened to 

' r “““ -“violently iuch 0j 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Ideals of Empire 


Swami Rama Tirtha 

An excellent appreciation of Swann Rama Tirtha 
from the pen of the Rev C F Andrews, appears 
in the Vedic Magazine and GunAuluSamachar fur 
Jaishth 1967 The first point that ltnpi eased 
him in the Swsmi’s writings is the idea) of renun 
ciation always piesent before hm< He would 
have the Sanyasm follow his vocation in deed and 
not in words and plunge boldly into new paths 
of sacrifice The second point is the Sn ami’s 
charity and kindliness of cpint, hl< freedom from 
bitterness and malice, from bigotry and fanatism 

Says Mr. Andrews — 

The third factor in Swami Rama Tir*bi’e writ- 
ings which has struck my attention, is his home- 
ly common sen-e and practical mother wit, — 
qualities which seem indigenous in the soil of the 
Punjab We have had some examples of this 
already I would give a few more What, for in- 
. stance, could be more practical and wholesome than 
this alvertisement -‘Wanted Reformers Notof 
others, but of themselves?’ Or again in this ago 
of second hand opinions and lack of original 
thought * Blessed are they who do notread news 
papera, for they .hall see Nature and through 
Nature, God * 

The fourth characteristic of Swami Rama Tirtha 
was lus abounding joy and cheerfulne-s "The 
message of this bright, gay spirit, laughing at 
suffering and rising superior to pain, is one that 
can bring refreshment to India in the midst of 
much that leads to despondency in modern life "* 
“ Lastly," says Re* Andrews, “ it is in this lery 
poetic spirit of Swami Rama Tirtha, that I finJ 
th * nearest approximation to highest Western 
thoughts and ways of thinking.” 


Mr W C. MacGregor (of Dunedin, N, T.) 
returns to this stale subject in th9 Empire Review 
for May AftPr premising that people in Great 
Britain, self-governing colonies and conquered 
countries should feel that all are citizens of the 
British Empire, the writer proceeds to say that a 
federation of alt English speaking people should 
be effected The day of union of Great Britain 
and America may be far off, but a great step for- 
ward in the mnttei should be taken in bringing 
closer together Great and Greater Britain. 
To bring out this hippy consummation, toil, 
self sacrifice, mutual forbeirance and brotherly 
kindness are essential Some form of national 
partnership should be established, Great Britain 
remaining the predominant partner, dictating the 
foreign policy of the component parts of the 
Empire, while leaving each state free to control its 
own internal affairs The writer admits the diffi- 
cult nature of the problem, when he Bay*; "The 
great question which lies as yet in the womb of 
the future, is whether our democratic states, with 
their socialistic and somewhat selfish tendencies, 
will prove themselves capable of the conquest of 
petty jealousies ’ 

The first question is the formation of a tariff 
«i a senes of tariffs, sons to give some measure of 
preference within the Empire and thus 6‘lmutato 
the industries and manufactures of British 
origin Secondly, if the Empire should be pre- 
ceded, acme form of universal military training 
would become necessary Again, an all red route, 

which means quicker and cheaper communication’ 

between Great Britain and her possessions abroad 
is essential for closer federation. Lastly, all this 
is only preliminary to the framing of a pr.cti.al 
project of Imperial federation. 
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to the Government of such colony assisting the em- 
ployers oflabour in bringing in immigrants vvfeo are at 
brat at the disposal of tbo employers, but subsequently 
contribute independently to tbo development of the 
resources of the colony. The extent and manner of such 
assistance oro, of course, a question for decision in each 
case on a consideration of tho respective needs of the 
planters for lal our and of the colony for development 
With regard to re-indenture the repot t urges 
the total abandonment of the pmctiu?, winch hss 
cessed in British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica 
The systSm of indenture, they say, is justified in 
principle only on two giounds — fiiut, the neces 
sity of ensuring repayment by the immigrant of 
the cost of his passage and the fmthei liabilities 
incuirerl ir. regard to his tieatment m the colony 
anil his return passage to India, secondly, on 
account of his helplessnes-. on an iv.il in a strange 
country. At the end of the usual period of iden- 
ture, five years, both these giounds for specirl 
control should have disappeared, and the Coin 
mittee see no reason why, even ns a voluntary 
agent, the immigrant should be offered induce 
ments to subject himself to more stru gent con- 
trol than that to which other citizens can be 
legally subordinated. 

Finally, the Committee note that great differ- 
ence exists in the scope of tl.e reports of tho 
various colonies and recommend a uniform system 
They also suggest that some officer in India, in 
the India Ofliee, or in the Colonial Office, should 
be detailed to compare the repoitsand offer advice 
in respect of measures to be adopted 


bridge Graduate, and liis companions are again in 
prison. And all this suffering is being imposed 
because an Act that is supposed. to have become 
a dead letter has not been repealed, and the 
theoretical legal position of British Indians of high 
attainments to enter the Tiansvaal on tluj same 
teimsas European", British or otherwise, is not 
recognised. 

What can a Union under which th§ above state 
of things is continued mean to Asiatics, except ‘ 
that it is a combination of hostile forces arrayed 
against them. The Empire is supposed to have 
become stronger for the Union. Is it to 
crush by its weight and importance Asiatic 
subjects of the Crown ? It avas no doubt 
right and proper that the birth of Union 
should have been signalised for the Natives of 
South Africa by the clemency of f lie Crown 
towards Dinizulu. DnuzuliiV discharge will 
naturally fire the imagination of tho South Afri- 
can Natives. Will it not be equally proper to 
erable the Asiatics in South Africa to feel that 
there is a new and benignant spirit, abroad in 
South Africa by conceding their demands, which 
are held, I make bold to say, to be intrinaically 
just by nine out of every ten intelligent Euro- 
peans in this Continent? 

Johannesburg, 1 

2 G 10. } 

Mr. Kallenbach’s Splendid Offer. 


Position of British Indians in the Transvaal. 

Mi. Gandhi writes to the press as under : 

Sir, — The Union has been ushered in amidst 
very general rejoicing among the European races 
of South Africa Asiatics Lave been also expect- 
od to share in these rejoicings. If they have not 
been able to respond to these expectations, the 
cause, so far at least as the Transvaal is concerned, 
is not far to seek. On the day of the advent of 
Union, nearly sixty families vreie deprived of their 
supporters, and were being maintained out of 
public funds. On the first working day of the 
Union, a cultured Indian and representative 
Parsw?, Mr. Sorabji, who has already suffer- 
ed six terms of imprisonment, was re arrest- 
ed, after having been left free for over n 
month after his last discharge from Diepkloof • 
and he is now under order of deportation. Other 
passive registers, too, continue to be arrested 
Mr. Joseph Itojeppen, the Barrister and Cam- 


iu inuiOENT FAMILIES < 




iu.wr.iis. 


The following interesting correspondence has 
Gandhi?— 6 betwee “ EaUenbioli and 

- 30th May, 1910. 

” r - Gandhi -In accordance with our con versa- 
and passive resiatm to live on » ’ th ? ,4mll,ca 

SSSMfis “A smE 

made by you, may be removed at v our S im P™«ment» 
termination of oieunation .1 3 °"„ P ,e «suro On tho 
me at a valuation in the usual man nor Ik* . Pa ‘^ * 0P 
ment to be mutually agreed upon by ° ° f P “ 7 ’ 

made by the acttlera 1 that m “> have been 

th ' '*™ » a.*™..- 

Voura sincerely, 

r ^ > H. Kallevdach. 
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traced to at oth*r village II the theft Ukes pl*ee 
in the midst cl several porisW, llwn »H ol them 
am rHpoMikio. S« Yagnavslkye, II. 30 t> 
which t'lfnn/wnxra •<!!<: * II the king u wit 
able evert thus to restore the property h« must 
pay the equi»»t»nt oat of hl««wn treasury' 

Esth pamth appointed ita own watchman who 
had wv«.e land given them. 1C any theft occurred 
they nail recover the property or reimburse the 
owner. fii)> Justice hnilnnn N»ir — 

Ko deeply irprsmel are these habile IK the 
mm It of the people that n rtwithatanding that «ho 
Madras Government b«v* been dump their beet 
to get rid of every tradition connected with the 
ancient institution of watches or outlayrr* Only 
a few month* ago a village watchman wia killed 
by the pariahionera for refusing to pay ‘hem the 
value or to trace the thief The watchmen'* office* 
are hereditary and a* lite a* 18W. when in tho 
Madras Preatdeney the cMijitcm wm practioilly 
abolished, the English officials found that the 
watchmen protected the property of their parish 
The Police Inspector-General who then had to in 
quire Into the soundness of the system wrote 
‘The responsible establishment, if duly paid by 
the people, made poo-1 all low*-* incurred through 
their neglect'. Even in these day s, alter 50 years 
of Police administration, it is not uncommon to 
find villagers engaging their own watchmen on 
the old terms of paying fees in consideration of 
their malting good all losses by.theft To protect 
against thefts outside the villages there were 
chieftains to whom the king had granted land*. 

The attitude of the people towards the Police 
in India and the complaints of officials sgainet the 
people for their indifference and neglect to help 
them may be accounted for as follows — - - 

Under Ibe English administration the convic- 
tion and punishment of the culprit is more 
important than the recovery of the stolen property 
lor the benefit of the aggrieved owner The 
conception of tbefts ns a crime In English and 


Roman D»w had it* origin in the desire to prevent 
the in lignant own*-r taking th* law into hi* owr. 
hand* It i» V> keep lha pears move than to 
restore properly to the owner that the thief {a 
convicted The long Ingrained habits cf the Indi- 
ana turn their vie we erectly in the opposite 
direction They rare more, and, perhaps, really 
only for the recovery of thvir property, and they 
do not tavtir themselves to h»lp an investigation, 
attended with great annoyance and inconvenience 
which in thv end usually does not benefit them 
very much It may, no doubt, be that the in- 
direct effis-t of our system in giving security of 
property is great Hut once the thing it caught, 
there is under our present system a relaxation in 
the efforts to secure the stolen property. And It 
cannot possibly hare the »srae result as the 
ancient system w* have been consi lering. 


Meredith and Shakespeare 

The third article on Grorge Meredith, by M. 
Constantin Phntiadoa, which la published in the 
/.Vews 3a Vatu of May 1st, deals with the Art of 
Meredith The writer maintains that Mrrodith 
resemble* Shakespeare rather than any other 
novelist His heroes are not personages, still less 
types, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 
they are summaries of typ«i animated with Ideal 
life. We have never seen them ; we have no 
chance of approaching them. That they are in- 
compatible with a society such as our* is probable, 
Ifevertlieleas, if they rarely resemble any indivi- 
duals in particular, each one represent* in a 
marvellous manner a certain ctssa a* a whole. If 
the chancters are not real or speaking like the 
heroes of Dickens and Thackeray, Rnliso or Flau- 
bert, they are more true and mere significant, for 
they partake of that permanent truth which 
Shakespeare and Mobere alone possess. The per- 
eonegea of Meredith, like those of Shakespeare, 
live beyond time ard space. They are, properly 
speaking, characters. 
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Patiala’s Mumfience, 


p<-ctor now in cbm go of the work; 11 of 
•sdirers to be nut in chn r," rt of the r 




Tho Maharaja of Patiala has b«on pleased to 
donate. Hi. 10,000 towards tint funds of the Sikh 
Kftnyn MulmdyaUya, Ferozepoie, an institution 
that is doing excellent work in the direction of 
female education. The Maharaja is further 
pleased to make a monthly grant of R« COO for 
the institution. 

Improvements in Hyderabad. 

His Highness the Nizam of Iljderabad has sanc- 
tioned a scheme for the supply of electricity in 
bia capital for lighting pmpo«e*» The scheme is 
wwe eavjvxv t/a Ws Quillen, the present 

Mitit-Maatei . The power is to be generated from 
the Mint, the engines of which can be used for 
minting during the day and for generating electri- 
city for lighting purposes during the night The 
Oallendav Cable Construction Co , have under 
taken the contract from the Government for 
laying the electric mains, and have already com- 
menced work, while Messrs Osier And Co , have 
undertaken the lighting installations m private 
houses. 

Cocoanut Disease in Travancore. 

The Government of Travancore has set about 
fighting the disease in all earnest : 

Detailed proposals have been made by the 
Director of Agriculture in connection with the 
6cheme. 

"Eleven depots aie to be opened at the places 
rwtait below F.ravi, Kay tnksUm, Krishmpu- 
ram, Oochara, Puthinkulamkara, Bridge at the 
2nd mile stone on the Kayankulam Palhkal road, 
Proverthy Cutcherry at* Palhkal, Camp Shed 
at Palhkal, Cbettikukmkara, Putbuppalh, and 
. Kannatnangalaui. 

Twelve Assistants are to be appointed on It*, 
twenty each per mensem, to assist the Ins- 


each man thereby getting one sqtmi e mile to work 
i,i and the other to be kept afi supernumerary to 
help tbe rest generally. 

An * advance’ of Its 10,000 to be provisionally 
s aiiL tinned for the purchase of manures and lime. 

Tho above proposals of Dr. Kunjen Pillay have 
peen sanctioned, temporarily for a year, with 
effect from the 1st Kmkadagom 1085. Aa regards 
the men requited from the Educational Deput- 
inent, the Director may select suitable men ill con- 
sultation with the Direr tor of Public Instruction. 

A lump sum of Hi 8,000 is being provided in the 
Ibubyit. toe Iflftlb, no accnuo-t of tb« pay of the 
temporal y staff now sanctioned, the coat of elect- 
ing the necessai ) sheds and for other contingent 
cliaiges. In iegar.1 to the Advance of Its. 10,000 
asked for by the Director, the Account Officer will 
be requested to provide under “ Debt Heads’* a 
sum of R9. 2,000 for the remaining portion of 
1085 and Rs 8,000 for 1080. 

Industrial Education in Cochin 

The Cochin Gazette publishes a notification re- 
garding the opening of a Central Training School 
foi Technical and Industrial education for boys 
and girls in the State, The school will be opened 
on the 17th September, 1910, and the following 
subject* will be taught in the two sectioi s : — • 
Industrial Section : — Larquei work, carpentry And 
slojd, electro plating and gilding, bell metal work, 
mat-making, rattan and bamboo wotk, black- 
smith's work, weaving, pottery , tannery, engrav- 
ing, need lew oik, lace making, embroidery and 
fancy work. Technical Section —Shorthand and 
typewriting, precis writing and indexing, book- 
keeping and commercial Arithmetic. The course of 
study for the Industrial Section will be four years 
And that of the Technioil three years. 
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Philosophy of Caste- 


Mr. 0. C. Bhate, M a , di«euss*s the origin of 
casta in th# Students’ Brotherhood Quarterly He 
shews that the whole institution of caste is man- 
made and not Ood-niade, and that we mu«t refer 
the whole institution of ca»U to the action of 
natural social causes working in a particular ret 
of circumstances 

The oldest religious book of the Hindus, the 
Rigveda has no reference to caste, and At) an 
Society appears as a homogeneous society without 
the distinction of caste. There weie the Diajus 
or Anaryas, the original inhabitants of India who 
were despised and feared by the Aryans 

After the Aryans had settled in the Punjab 
thete aro-e a distinction of classes among them, as 
some devoted themselves to farming, others to 
defending their raw settlement-, and others still 
to reciting prayers and offering sacrifices to their 
native god* These cl i*.>ea were simply the natural 
result* of the principle of division of labour which 
comes into operation in every society when it 
became* settled In any country But these three 
classes bed not assumed as yet the nature of castes 
They were simply classes based on a professional 
difference. 

The constant fends between the Aryans and 
Duyus led to a compromise in wliKh lay *ue 
germ of the caste system. 

The Anaryas were admitted into the pale of 
the Aryan religion. But they were given the 
lowest status in the coutmutiitv As we have 
shown already, the community had begun to be 
in luatrially divi ted into three classes Now to 
this three-fold division one more class a »s added 
by the a 1 mission by the Dasyus. T»«y formed 
the fourth elv-a by uame Shudras 

In time, though the first three castes sprang 
from one race, the thin) came into more intimate 
contact with the fourth, and hence the same rigid 


rules that were applied to the latter were applied 
to the former also The gulf became wider and 
wider As society advanced and expanded divi- 
sion of labour was earned further and the princi- 
ple of division ot libour was transformed into the 
principle of caste based on birth. As time advanc- 
ed, this system spread ov er the whole continent 
uf India and vastne-s of distance led to difference 


in language and the-e spatial and linguistic differ- 
ences led to Further sub divisions of castes. This 
contact of two races on a principle of inferiority, 
th« puncipla of divi-ion of labour and the natural 
causes of difference* in 1 inguage and differences 
of country and distince all contnbutfd to this 
caste system 

In Amenta, the whites and the negroes are 
almost castes , tne whit»s detest the blacks, they 
have pr*sed ngid exclusion laws against the 
neg-oee, which leaeroble the rigid rules framed by 
tfce Brahmans of old again-t tbo Sudras of old. 
In Africa we are witnessing the same phenomenon. 
There too the whites regard the Asiatics as in- 
ferior and they cannot bear the idea of Indians 
claiming rights of equality The harsh laws passed 
against the Asiatics pretty closely resemble the 
harsh laws p**sed against the untouchabte classes 


inaian maces as Peers 

In the course of an article in the Fortnightly 
/.•en*v> for June on "The House of Lords and 
Indian Princes, ” Mr S M Mitre, after enlarging 
on the importance of the Indian Princes to the 
life of India, advances this pr 0 | 0 *al- 

Sty suggestion is that, when the uece-sary Bill 
comes to be introduced, it should provide for the 
eeUrtioo of a certain number of the ruling Indian 
Princes or their heirs apparent to be Peere of the 
House of Lords on the same tenure, that is for 
the same period, whether for life or for the dura- 
tion of a Parliament or for a limited number of 
year*, as th. other chosen Peeis are to be sum- 
mon*! for Probably six would be sufficient ; 
and U,i* number woulJ admit of Hindoos, Mobam- 
=£2 , or Budlhists being selected. 

II. Ih.lLo.J H,„l,y i„I, U 

reforms has not touched the Indian Princes in 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

The Tobacco Industry. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
have issued a circular on the Present Slate of the 
Tobacco Industry, which seems to contain facts 
applicable to India just now Although tobacco 
has been grown in some of the Eastern States for 
centuries, it is still found that it is r. crop wbich 
is remaikably sensitive, as legatds quality, to the 
conditions under which it grows, and the require- 
ments for producing the finer grades are exacting. 
This fact limits the output of 6trictly first class 
tobacco, so that this product frequently commands 
a high price in the market as compared with 
other crops. The high prices in some cases war- 
rant intensive systems of production, and the die 
covery of new varieties or now methods of produc 
tion may bring large profitB to growers in limited 
areas or in larger areas for short periods of tune 
In every such case, however, the histoiy of the 
industry shows there has been a readjustment of 
conditions resulting usually from over-production, 
bringing about a lower level of price*, which may 
leave only a fait margin of profit, or in extreme 
casts no profit at all 

The demand for new ciops in various sec- 
tions, biought about by needs for diversifica- 
tion in connection with improving crop-yields, 
controlling diseases and insects, and changes 
in economic conditions due to other causes 
has served in many cases to direct atten- 
tion to the possibility of introducing tobacco 
culture into now territory as a money crop. In 
some instances, moreover, the abnormally large 
profits obtained on special types of tobacco grown 
on a comparatively small scale have led to the 
utilization of these results iti the exploitation of 
'—large tracts of land thought to be adapted for 
he special type, often with the result of disap- 
pointment and financial loss to tlioso who are in- 


duced to invest in these unterpiises. In consi- 
dering the advisability of undertaking the culture 
of tobacco in any locality, especially in new terri- 
tory, there ate several important facts concerning 
the industry which should be kept in mind, and 
it is mainly for the purpose of bringing these 
facts to the attention of the pio«pective grower 
that the ciicular in question has been prepared. 

After Seating the subject fiom practically all 
points of view the following general conclusions 
are drawn by the wuter of the circular : — There 
aie a number of distinct types of tobacco produced 
each of which is adapted to certain definite trade 
requirements. These differences in type are the 
result of the sanations in soil and climatic con- 
ditions under which the tobacco is grown and, to 
a lesser degree, of different methods of production. 
The recognized tobacco-growing districts thus pro- 
duce types of leaf known by the trade to possess 
definite qualities which adapt them to definite 
purposes. Present trade requirements as regards 
type difleiences are based largely on the chaiocter 
of Uu tobaccos produced by sections in wbich 
tobacco culture hu long been so important 
industry snd, thereto™, h.vo become firmly 
established. The merite of s product from 
* ”' w l "* lil » “ * new variety must - be 
demon.tr.ted before it ,„]] bs „„., pleJ b) . tlo 
tu.de, snd unless such . p„d„ct f. |y 

identical with an established type, with 
to trade standards, it will generally f.il 
recognition, Moreover, the section, i„ which 
tobacco cultm. is alr.nl, fi r „, y 

capable of greatly , .creasing lh , ir ^ 

war! ‘»f“ if “’-first dem.nd. .h.uld 
warrant such increase, hence este„,i„„ „ 0>v 
terntory should not under present . 

unduly stimulated. conditions be 

There i. a permanent demand for mors or less 
definite quantities of certain wmti 
Oi tobacco but any coJ.WlT • * }P " 

above this demand , e J UCPa • ncrea8e ,n 0ut put 
.educes prices to a point where 
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The Indian System of Education. 

In the May number of the Muslim Revieir, 
Dr. Stephen Paul write* a thoughtful article upon 
the system of education in India in which he con 
demnB the present 6} stem as being one not calm 
lsted to improve thn morality of the Indians 
Dr, Paul insists that teachers should first 
develop a thirst foi knowledge in their students, 
before going to teach them Classics and other 
established subjects of study The study of these 
things without feeling any real taste for them is 
nn use, for such students will 01 leaving College 
exclaim '* Farewell, Horace, whom I hated ” He 
thinks that the American Colleges begin with 
infusing a love for knowledge, and want* In 
diena also to do the same 

Though Technical education has been lecom 
mended to Indian students, yet, none seem to 
give up their University education and resort 
to 4 hand training ’ Hfc laments that the report 
of a number of Commissions, which have said 
with Locke that 'schools fit ns for the Univer- 
sity rather than Tor the woild,' have proved 
uravailing as the present system has not at all 
improved the mind’ or cultivated the power of 
observation of tlio Indian 

Ueempliasises the importance of general culture, 
which is * deprecated on the grpund that smatter 
ings are useless.’ lie also insists that the thirst 
for knowledge in a boy should be cultivated by 
encouraging questions from ihe pupils, so that 
they might love to learn through life, without 
being forced to hate knowledge from the begin 
ning 

* The impression that teachers know everything 
la too often given to hoys, and this must be stop- 
ped and they should be made to think that “ that 
the great oeran of truth lies undiscovered." He 
impresses that people should practise virtue 
through life rather than know the noblest of 
principle* and have the making of 4 Money * a* 
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A Poet of Islam. 


Mr Khnda Buklish, M A, BCL , (Oxford), 
Bsmstei at Law, h the wiiter tf an eulogistic 
sketch in the Hindustan Review for March- 
April of Mirza Asad ultah Khan Ghalih, the 
eminent Indian Mahomedan poet, who died in 
1869 Mr Khuda Bukhsh's contribution is en- 
titled “ Ghahb, An Appreciation,” and in the 
counts of iii-s article he says — 


The genius of Ghahb is, indeed, worthy of a wider 
celebrity than it has hitherto attuned, and Europe has 
atilt to learn that only in 1869 died the man whose 
• KaMdaa nrala the ‘ Kaaidaa ' of Anwan and Khaqsni ; 
whose ' g’zals ’ excel* the ‘ gazala ' of Urfi and Talib , 
whose ' Rubaiyyata take rank by the aide of the 
ltubaiyyat of Omar Kliyyam, and whoae pi one out- 
ahinea the prose of Abul Faze! and Zaburi (Bah, p 178) 
What are thefi the characterutica of our poet ? Hia 
prose and poetry are autobiographical fragmenta giving 
ua an inaight into his life which wae one of absolute 
weariness and grinding struggle, painful indifference on 
the part of his contemporaries and lukewarm support on 
that of the friends Ghahb is essentially a poet of sclf- 
■ntroapectinn He sings of life and all the phases of life 
He sings of the liquid tuby and the blushing roaes He 
fully opens his hejrt to bia readers and sings of the 
tragedies of bis own life his fallen fortune, his lllusire 
and erer-receding hopes, bis galling poverty, his un- 
availing efforts, his sceptical beliefs occaaionlly relieved 
by a buoyant faith in the goodness and Justness of Pro- 
vidence, his unconquerable faith in the immortality of 
hia poems, in flue, his prose and poetry are the records 
of his various and varying mooda , now of bright hope, 
now of impenetrable gloom. But beside* being a poet of 
supreme parts he is a prose-writer of great attainment.* 
Ho stands incomparably the greatest prose-writer of our 
ago _ Its Winning grace, its delightful simplicity, its wit 
-, its fascinating rhythm, ease, spontaneity. 


and hun 


and charm have not yet been 
issed Hia thoughts are fine, aubtle, delicate, and 
a original aa they are finely worded Both hia Urdu 
Persian 1 divans ’ are literary gema opal, ruby and 
ire all in one Hia religious views, Indeed, cannot 
owed over unnoticed He was a Unitarian who had 
cast aside the unessential elements of religion. He 
no sectarian badge, no sectarian colour He pro- 
d Islam but Islam unfettered, untrammelled, an- 
Tobcred by dogmatism, by sectarianism, by narrow- 
lednesa Thu is a feature aa prominent and notice- 
•ntempt for pubtio opinion. 


pdan lei 


judge 


ing ip 
a very 


Though Ghahb lived ... 
who, as a whole, were neither scholar 
scholarship— the Golden Age of Mahou 
India had long gone by— still there 
few, indeed, but there were men aliee, 
ries, who acknowledged hi* grest powei 
his intellectual aupcnnnty Sueh were F»Vl° Hna 
rvnsirahadi. Mufti Sadruddm Khan, Abdullah Khan 
« *”»» Buk,h Sahb4J - Moram Khan, Nawah 

Khan, Nawab Zia-ud-din, 8yod Oolam Ah 
Khan, ITahshat and Hah, his biographer. 

exceptionally kind to men of 

W> lot. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

Sedition in India. 

On the 14th of Match last, the following letter 
was addressed by tho Hon Sir H&told Stuart, 
K C V. O , 0 S I , Secretary to the Goserrmenc 
of India, Home Department, to tho Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal 

to address you on the subject of the 


far the associations are cinder any central control it 
is not yet possible to say There are indications of each 
a control but these do not at present amount to much 
more than sarmise and in any case it eeeins probable 
that if any central authority exists it does rot exercise a 
very close direction over local activities. 

The distribution of the less violent form of sedition is as 
might be expected > ery much tho same as that of the ten or- 
ist movement, and there is no doubt a eloso connection bet- 
ween tbe two, for the persistent preaching of sedition 
has a marked effect upon the youth of tho country and 
thus creates a favourable recruiting ground for the 
party of revolutionary violencu while there are some 
' mg that the real leaden of the party 

themselves under the cloafe of more 
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promptly Damasked Id Borne eases money hsw been 
raised lor political purposes by the levy of fees on the 
managers of dramatic companies, circuses, upon cart- 
owner*, stall-holders, in markets and the like and pay- 
ment has been enforced by threats of boycott. Resutanco 
to *ucb enactions should be encouraged by etery lawful 
means. It ahould, indeed, be clearly understood that 
the Government regard all forma of political boycott 
with disfavour, and the whole weight of official inSu 
cnee should be directed against auch interference w.tb 
mdmdual liberty. 

Mach harm has been done to young men by the per 
version of sacred writings for seditious purposes and 
the district officer should draw attention to the danger 
of attempting to graft politics on to religion Those oho 
bare the management and conduct of religious festivals 
and ceremonies must be made to recognize their respon- 
sibility for preventing the abuse for disloyal ends of the 
freedom from restriction allowed on auch occasions 
The question of the existence of sedition in the ranks 
of public servants themselves is one which must receive 
equal treatment among all depai tments Public servants 
•gaunt whom there exist good grounds for suspicion 
of seditious leanings must be warned that there will be 
no hesitation in removing them from their appointments 
if they do not mend tlicir conduct, and it -hould be 
impressed opoo ail public lemoti ahke that their res- 
ponsibility does not end with their own conduct, but 
extends to that of their sons and of relatives over whom 
they have influence. If a father or guardian who it in 
the publio scrnce has not done his best to chcok the 
seditious tendencies of his son or ward, or if, when he 
saw that lus efforts were of no avail he failed to warn 
the responsible authorities regarding his relatives dis- 
affection, be will incur a severe penalty 
, The Governor-General in Council believes that there 
u every reason to evpect auccess for a policy on the 
lines described in the foregoing paragraphs There is 
mneb ignorance and misunderstanding on the subject 
of British rulo in India, and tbence has arisen a spirit of 
disaffection. That spirit has not spread far, and the 
wrong Impressions on which it rests are capable of re- 
moval by conciliatory discussion and earnest remon- 
strance "tinny supporters of the so called Nationalist 
programme have taken alarm at the development of what 
they regarded as a permissible political movement into 
the fanatical outrages or the terrorist section The 
movement u favourable for detaching them from the 
party of disaffection and for convincing all hot the most 
extreme of the darger to the general welfare of persistant 
attacks upon the foundations ot the established Goiern- 
^sut. The great body of the pooplc are entirely loyal and 
prepared to join with the officers of Government in this 
mission against disaffection In Bengal and Madras, 
leagues have recently been formed to combat sedition 
and the Government of lodia would be glad to sea that 
««smp»c followed elsewhere 

But white sincere and continuous efforts should ha 
made to suppress disaffection bv the means that have 
been indicated above, against those who remain deter- 
minedly disloyal, the law must bo truly enforced. It v» 
MJibon be ™ public interest, that the spread of 
prove unavailing, recourse must be hi" 
dies. If crime cannot b 


cd. ItGovei 

be removed from tk 


11st be pumsh- 


r office*. If sedition 


.n disloyal, they n 


be taught in a school or college either directly or indi- 
rectly, the aid and countenance of the Government must 
be withdrawn from it. The maintenance ot British rule 
is necessary for the good, ot India and in the interests ot 
the people entrusted to his charge the Governor General 
in Council is determined to suppress all atterapta to sub- 
vert his authority He desires to do this by concilia- 
tory methods, but if these fsil, he is convinced that m 
applying sterner measures he w ill have the support and 
co-operation of the loyal and law-abiding people who 
form the great majority of the population of the country. 

On the 17 th of May, Mr E V. Leviuge, Offi- 
ciating Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Benga1,issued the following circular to all Gazetted 
Officers in Bengal . — 

Sir, — I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a 
letter So 636, dated the 4th March, 1010, from the Borne 
Department winch sets forth the views of the Govern- 
ment of India on the present political situation of the 
country and contains instructions of the highest import- 
sure regarding the means by which sedition is to be com- 
bated It is the Lieutenant Governor’a desire that 
every gazetted officer should make himself acquainted 
with the contents at this letter without delay and should 
take immediate steps to guide his conduct in accordance 
with its instructions Copies of the letter, which are 
forwarded herewith, should immediately be circulated 
for the information and guidance of all gazetted officers 
subordinate to you I am now to communicate the fol- 
lowing observations on the letter, and to say that more 
detailed instractions on specihc points will follow. 

It is, perhaps, the case that some officers feel a Datura! 
reluctance Vo associate in any way with those tainted 
with, or even suspected of, sedition In particular, 
Indian officers may in some cases be unwilling to risk 
their reputation by cultivating close relations with the 
disloyal The Lieutenant-Governor desires it to be 
understood that such personal feelirgs must be put aside 
It must bo taken as the accepted policy of Government 
that every officer is to use his personal endeavours to 
combat sedition He cam only do ao by frequent and 
frank intercourse with the classes who are moat exposed 
to the poison , and it must bo understood that an officer 
who fa,la in this matter, from whatever motive, will be 
held to have neglected one of his most important duties. 

Opportunities for the dissemination of correct in- 
formation will present themselves in msny connections. 
A peru.sl of the Indian-owned press, both Vernacular 
and English, will furnish many instances of mis- 
representation both of the policy of Government 
and of the individual acta of Government and its 
officers It is the doty of all Government servants 

:h misrepresentations whenever an 

itself. As regards matters of 
icy, His Honor believes that as in Beogal 
pressure has been more severe on the middle 

which weed not here be discussed— *o in Bengal °"t*is M 
the sphere of economics that misrepresentation of the 
facta has been most harmful. In this connection I am 
to Call attention to the observations contained in para- 
graph 4 ot the Home Department's letter on the theory 
that India is draioed of her wealth by her connection 
with Great Britain. 1 am to eay that it u the duty ot 


to eon trad icl 
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TUE GCRl'KCLA. 

Tlio following lii* liwn scut to u* f* 
tion : — 

The Gurukul* 5* the only Institution in India 
where *« earnest effort is being made to revive 
the ancient institution of Vra.kmarjiurr,(i end to 
impart education on sound nod trulj Dharmic 
line*. Classical Sanskrit lias the foremost place 
in the curriculum hut English and modern science* 
and systems of philosophy are not neglected All 
that is best in the!Ve*»t is conserved, assimilated and 
acclimatized. The medium of instruction heingAryn 
Bhsshs— the iinyno-/ra«cn of India— the students 
can study and digest much more than can their 
congenere in ordinary schools and colleges, be- 
cause the development of thought i« not hampered 
and the march of the intellect is not impeded 
Another peculiar fentuie of the Fcheme of studies 
followed in this seminary in that the conductors 
stb not guided by any hide hound tradition* which 
have gathered round official Indian Universities 
that have for their hisis conceptions of education 
extraneous and foreign to the Indian mind. 
Efforts are made to teach history from the rational 
'point and the impressionable mind of the 
young student is not lorded with the prejudiced 
one-sided and narrow views of foreign amateurs 
in thB art of writing history. The firahnwcharits 
are encouraged to trace the evolution of the 
Indian intellect 'from the earliest times and 
to analyse psychologically and perceive instinc- 
tively the causes of the downfall of their greet 
country, once the cradle of many civilizations, 
now the resting place of blasted hoped and 
repressed aspirations. They arc inspired with 
a pride in the past achievements of their 
race, a consciousness of ' the national defect* 
which have led to its degeneracy and a belief 
ita future destinies. But, perhaps, the most pee-u- 


li , r rburtUrittk of the GurukuU is its work of 
charactir- building which conrj*t* in Inculcating 
warn! principles of Ma, M both by precept and 
crumple. An institution having such strung 
claims upon the sympathies of all that cam for a 
rejuvenation of the vitalizing and healthful teach- 
ing* of ancient figes, and a revivification of a 
civilization that was inlet jH’netra ted with virile 
spirituality is well worth a visit. 

EXfENOttCRC ON EDUCATION. 

Some very useful statistics relating to educa- 
tion were f urn (died to the Council. Tbo 
population of India excluding Native States 5* 
229,378,513. The total expenditure from public 
funds (v hetlier Imperial, Provincial or Municipal) 
on all kinds of education (including ptimary edu- 
cation) was Il«. 3 57 crores, while the expenditure 
on primary schools alone was Its. 1'12 crores, or 
Re, 0-2-G and Re. 0-0-9, respectively, per head of 
population. Bombay with a population of 18} 
million spends Rs. CP93 lakhs on education and 
Rs 29 70 on primary schools, which works out 
to Re 0-5-7 and Re. 0-2-C respectively per head 
of population. Bengal nod Eastern Bengal do 
not appear to advantage in the statistics. Bengal 
spends less on education than the Central Prov- 
inces, Punjab and Burma. The rate of expendi- 
ture per head of population For education i* shown 
below ; — 

A. r. 


Bombay 

Central Province* ... 
Madras 

lien gal 

R. Bengal 
U. Provinces 
N.-W, F. Province . , 


1 11 
1 10 
1 10 


Ihe figures as to expenditure on primary 
schools show that Bengal spends least of *11 pro- 
vinces — in fact, even lees than Eastern Bengal 
M.d the IT .-Y7 . Frontier Provi nee. Bombay heads 
th« list- -with R*. 0-2 fi, and Bengal is at the 
bottom with Re. 0-0 4. — I. J>. A’«rs, 
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and temper of jooth nerd not be guided by the mstantyof 
etpenence ,lh»tit was tbedoty of every one to command, 
and that it til the doty of nc.no to obey . and from 
a chan* of a'leb untrained mind* and heart., tow eou’J 
they ezpeol p*sr* a nd order and progress* lter.ee, in 
erery acbooj that waa founded for the benefit of tlie 
young, religion nut Cod ita doe place and moral teach- 
10 ft IU n;htful acthorty 

She looked with tery great hope on the initiative that 
had been Uken in the Native fcute* to pie religion! 
teaehiog in their tchoolt A» they were aware, II II the 
Nizam of Hyderabad had led the way in that direction 
and provided for hi* JJjodo subjects, at well at for hit 
Moaaulman (Objects, Intlrurtioo is their own religion in 
erery tchool in hn State 80 alto had the young Maba 
r»)a’o( Mvaore followed along the tame wit* path and 
he, a Hindu io faitn, hat provided education not onli 
for Lit 11 ndoo subject! but a* m hi* dnti. for hit 
Mcssulman and Chnttian subjects at well t\h«rever 
there were 81 bore of am faith, there the btale 
provided a teacher of that faith to g>»e them a 
religious and moral instruction That waa alto the 
rue in many SUtea of Rajpatana and m tome of 
the Btatea of Kathiawar And at they a»w 
one Native Stain after another mo ring on tliate l>nea 
endshowingthepracticab Ltyof aneh moral and rrligloot 
mitroetion being given in the tefaooU oterwhiih they 
had control, it did not teem unlikely tnat the Ontith 
Government, eager that religion and morale thould bo 
tanght to the young, would in trod a re tome timilar 
tcbeme into the tchooli which it immediatali controlled 
and make relipoue and moral instruction npirernal at it 
ought lo be, throughout the length and breadth of India 
and ace it giren on right aod uteful Lnet 

BEMtDT TO* CIICONIEXT 

With that it might be hoped that much of tbo ditei n- 
tent and unrett talked of now would diaappear forthote 
were the inevitable fraitt of a irate ro of education that 
trained the mtelle’t without moulding tim character, 
that taught a man bow to proQt lor himself without 
leeching turn t) e duly he owed to In* borrreign, to bn 
State, and to hia Community They might hope that 

woold do for the town all that iU projector! hoped it 
would Sbe hoped and prayed that good citizen! of the 
Motherland and of the Empire woold grow op ueder tho 
shadow ofthote nlli, that they would be loyal to their 
Government and patriotic to their country, and that tbo 

tbit stretched* before India to-da" The gift of educa- 
tion to tbote who could not afford tha means waa 
tha nobleat form of chanty It wat what Shal e.pesro 
called “ twice ble.scd' bleating bun that gate and him 
that received She would commend that institution to 
the help and care of the citizen* of the town 


LORD MOBLEY.— One of the maker* 

of to-dav, whoie career at tbo Secretar 
Li di a. sn dd «Vi\. ■prvmnt.w \fi *tuw 1 ‘A ew^iAum 
w glonoua epoch In ludian History. Tbu 
With hit life and his political creed and a 
acmcca to India, with copious ezti 
•peccheson Indian Affair*. 


of the fudia 
y of SUte for 

d 'cxbipmcmtlb. 

a akctcL drain 
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Indians in Mauritius. 


There aro too many Indian lalajurere in 
Manriliut— *0 many tl.at in ftrt you will fee 
huudredt of r.en and wroineri starting HMr llit 
Mtbomedsn Miywjue and on other streets on 

This colony is loo email fur any more iumigra- 

Tbe treatment of Indian labourers on auger 
estates it rwsllt unhappy though undeniably Letter 
than in Natal anil the Transvaal 


Indian labourer* under indenture are liable to 
l>« compelled to carry human rx :reU in the thapo 
of manure to the G-ddt, — no matter what their 


Dunns; the indenture if you are beaten or 
abused by your white employer, your Jndhn 
friends will either be afraid of your mister, or 
will be won over in hit side by better (my, more 
rations, or lighter work lly the bye, sometimes 
the quality of your rice and dholl may oot appeal 
to sour palate*. 

You may be set harder tasks than yojeando— 
abler met (paid extra hut without your knowledge) 
may be induced to work with you «nd do rooro 
work than you can hm»n within the same time. 
If you do not do your allotted task— you n.ay ho 
charged with the offence end sent to gaol with tho 
help «f Itdnn witiira.M 

If you are ill the du.p*n*ary steward may soy 
there n nothing the matter with you or gno you 
such medicines and treatmei t as may cure your 
snppn«d idleness 

During the Clop you will be made to work day 
nrd night for a pilin' extra 

If you hate a good looking wife, jour superior 
Indiana, whiten or semi-w lute*, may give aou all 
the trouble in tha world to rob you of you^ p ,‘ 


J fi™ in jom slavery— there may 
prosecutions against you for idleness, illegal ■ 
ence, not doing jour allotted Usk, not return 
agricultural implements belonging to the «,* 
' <V , r 7* H ‘ Tirwec lit ions being liable tc 

withdrawn if you re engage. 

The Protector of Immigrants does not «]* 
Cod it easy or practicable or to Lis inters 
protect you, howsoever well dupoced h B may 
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head, or where the pain is most severe. This has 

malrincr Ihfi skill deHcioUsW COol, Itl 


bcohv instead op Ai/xjnon. 

The use of sugar as a rapid reliever of fatigue is 
one which we are only just beginning to appre- 
ciate. It has been incorporated into the roost 
hard-headed, cold-blooded, roaUer-of fact diet on 
earth, the German army rations, especially the 
* forced march’ emeigenoy ration No other food 


any cas 9 , powders which are credited with the 
power to cure nervous headaches should he avoid- 
ed, some of the best being at leat exceedingly 
lowering, if they do not actuilly do harm. If the 
pain does not yield to either nibbing or cold, the 
experiment should be tiled of plunging the feet 
into very hot mustard and water, which was con- 
sidered an infallible cure for headaches in our 


o! it. tiulfc Can trice «» place It is the Whet d e „„ dmo , d>JJi „ „11 as a remedy for all 
careful observers of men, pirticularly in the tropics, llua pj ent co ja 

that the larger the emonnt oi sugar and ,»gar- .ammerom or DMTOas. 


containing foods they aie supplied with, the leas 
alcohol and other stimulants they will crave For 
instance, the United States Government now bu>s 
the best and purest of 1 cindy ’ by the ton and 
ships it to the Philippines, to be supplied to can 
teens and messes, finding that its use diminishes 
the craving for native brandy , and it has long 
been a matter of comment fiom thoughtful observ- 
ers that the amount of drunkenness of a race or 
class is in inverse ratio to tbe amount of sugar it 
consumes. 

HEADACHES 

An ice big, winch some ppople consider tbe best 
cure for a headache, i« not always a eucce-s There 
are eoiero head tliiobbings, which are the result 
of neuralgia, or at lent of an incipient chill, and 
the India rubber big, ice col 1 and clammy, makes 
the pain a groit deal more unbearable Home 
headaches can be cured most easily by very gentle 
massage at the bark of the neck. Only tho tnsts 
should be rubbed, the head being laid on a cushion 
while a second person with a light but firm touch 
massages slowly upwards and downwards witn the 
finger-tips a* the very back of the neck under the 
hair, very firmly and evenly 

Another good cure for a headache is said to 
be that of rubbing on a mixture of alcohol and 
menthol The menthol and spirit must he in 


Official statistics have been compiled to show 
the number of University titles bestowed in 1909. 
We deal only, says the Journal of Education, for 
March, with the Doctoi's degree. ‘Palis has con- 
ferred it (in Letters 1 0, in Science C, in Pharmacy 
8, in Medicine 29 ; in all) 53 times ; Pesancon (in 
8cience) once ; Uordemx (in Letters once, in Phar- 
macy once ; in all) twice ; Dijon (in Letters) 
onre , Grenoble (in Letters once, in Scienco 6 ; in 
all) 7 times , Lille (in Letters once, in Medicine 
once, in Pharmaiy 3 ; in all) 5 times ; Lyon (in 
Letters once, in Science once, in Medicine 4, 
in Phaimacy 4 , in all) 10 tiroes ; Montpellier 
(in Pharmacy 3, in Medicine 8 ; in all) 11 times; 
Nancy (in Science 3, in Medicine 4 ; In all) 7 
times , Rennes (in letter*) 3 limes. The total 
number cd Doctor's degrees given in the year is 
thus just 100. With a "life” of thiity-fivc 
years for the degree, there will be in existence at 
any one time only 3,500 French Doctors; where- 
as the United States in honorary Doctois alone 
will l.ase furnished a supply of more than 18,000. 
Even the warmest friends of America— among 
whom we reckon ourselves— must confess that she 

has been too eager in the discover and tecogni- 
tion of learning. She has reaped higher honours 
through degreei of latitude. 


, e<iusl parts, and should be drubbed o\er tbe fore- 
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end w*h stupended pamling Inquiry. JLAtcr.it 
revived under proper *drainr*tr*tiu* coi trol 
Tl.e Committee ere of opinion tint the virion* 
exiting ordinances regaining the importation*™ 
their enforcement leave little ground for adverse 
critl.iKcijimd they firmed at the following con 

Fi rat. —That (object to Certain recemmondations which 
w* »h«ll bare to tnaiio in regard to individual eoloniea 
the »;»tem of indentured Immigration n ^aetuaUjr 

the immigrant labourer 

Second—' That Indian immigration n of the greatest 
aUHtance in developing tlio reaources of ionw of our 
tropieat colonics, and m increasing their prosperitv 
Third —That In tho prevent condition of India inden- 
tured emigration 1» the only practieatile form of emigre 
tiou to diataut col on lev on aoy conaiderabte acaie. 

The report note* that thoatti<>ideof the Indian 
Government ha* been conmvtently one of neutral 
ity, caring for the profettion of the ctrigiwiit 
while dissociating thenv**Ue* entireK from any 
sclive promotion of emigration Tin* attitude 
the Committee convider wise seeing that, earn if 
actively promoted, emigration could not per 
ceptibly relieve the pressure of population, 
while the Government would be incurring 
responsibility for the prosperity of the emi- 
grant in distant countries Hut ae tho majority 
of eraigiatits do prosper, the Committee think that 
all reasonable means should be ti.Ven to make the 
fact Known, niid to avoid mnrepiescnt*tion* and 
suspicions which tend to hinder recruiting and 
are a source of embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment With thiv obj*ct we have suggested that 
it would be well to put into eflrct a suggestion 
made by the Viceroy snd In* Council in 1877 
that Indian officers should be deputed at regu 
hr intervals (wj, once in five or seven years, to 
visit the various colonies which receive Ind an 
emigrants and report upon their condition and 
on any arrangements which may be desirable to 
promote for their welfare. The publication of theae 
reports and the facilitation of correspondence 
between the emigrants and their families — a 
subject which hag already received attention in 
Several of the colonies — aught in our opinion to 
do something at all events to overcome ignorant 
prejudice, to render emigration more popular, and 
*hiia,»cu-»ft:inv.-Wce*by-*u-p]liy 61 'rdoonrcis <fi‘ine 
tuoat suitable kind for the more distant colonies 
Reviewing the Colonies end Dependencies in 
order, the Committee offei various minor sugges- 
tions in regard to the Straits Settlements, Mauritius 
(where Indian emigrants and their descendants 


now form nearly two third* of the population), 
Jamaicf, and Fiji They diami** tho allegation 
that the importation into Trinidad ban led to it 
reduction of w»z"a *n«l unemployment among 
other classes of the population Indian iwKHgrn- 
tion, they consider, will be r ere* very for some 
time to pu*h forward ngricultiiral development 
although in time it should cense. )n W**t 
Afi icn, the) fin 1 no field for tho employment of 
Indian agrii ultuial liliourcr* In liriti-h East 
Africa, they nuts h con*idernb!o demand for Jaluntr 
r. >r» the owner* of fibre factories in the Arid Zone 
between the court and the upland*, hut tley can* 
not ittocimend the intro luction of ii deiiturcd 
labour nnliwa the immigrant* are offered the 
option i f remaining in the country after the 
expiration of tlulr contract , soil in view of the 
obyction* of I ho white population III tie upland 
dis'iicts to any measure* lending to increase the 
resident Indian population, the) advise the slower 
pr"** of cduc-iting native labour for the develop- 
ment of the 10I my * resource* /n Uganda, how. 
evei, they state that there are largo tracta suit*, 
bis for Indian settlement but thenlwonco of fund* 
for the initial expenses of tho adventure raitea an 
appirently insuperable difliculty 

lVDEVTUltSD LABOUR 


While the Committee Approve indentured emi- 
gration as the only practicable form of emigration 
from India to distant colonies on any considerable 
scale, at the same time they insist that Indians 
who have completed their term rf indenture, 
should lie in *11 respect* free men, subject to no 
labour ordinances and with persons! privileges no 
whit inferior to tlio«o of sny other class of Ilia 
M«ji sty's subjects resident in the colony. The 
immigrants, on completion of their indenture, 
should be free either to return to India or to settle 
as free citizena in the colony Drawn ns they are 
from the agricultural labour classes, they usually, 
when they settle in the colony, desire to become 
proprietor s of Agricultural la ml, And such a. settle- 
ment of peasant proprietors is m the interpAt* cf 
the colony no less than of the Indiana themselves 
Moreover, the following geneial principles are 
enunciated . — 


F«»t — That « 


offer an opporti 


ted onl^to. anch. aAlivnise.no, 
e time-expued immigrant to 
»ii rii muepemient capacity on the land 
Second— It follows that emigration of thin nature 
should on It bo permitted to such colonies a* hare ao&ra 
land capable of development 
Third —That It being obviously to the advantage 0 f 
a colony to develop ita apare land there is no objection 
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MR M n. rilELPS, B.A., LL B. 

This gentleman is an American of Now York. 
He was a lawjerin large practice in that city, 
but has now given up his profession and is greatly 
interested in educational and social movements, 
lie is a preacher of uni verbal brotheihood and a 
great fiiend of the Hindus, an admirer of their 
religion and liteiatuie Mr Phelps 19 now practi- 
cally a Hindu Vedantist in religion, dresses him- 
self as a Hindu, and is a veget.nan. Swami 
Vivekananda was the guest of Mr Phelps when 
ho went to America on his gieat religious 
mission. He visited Cejlon some years 
back and was the guest of Mr Ramanathan, 
K 0., C M. G , in Colombo, and Mr. Ramana- 
than's visit to America a few years ago was at tbe 
instance of this gentleman Mi Phelps is now in 
our midst. He accompanied Mi Ramanathan 
here, and on finding tbe great educational work 
winch the latter has started here he has made up 
his mind to remain in Jaffna for a month and to 
help the Siva Educational Associate , n organis- 
ing the village schools which are to be the feeder 

schools to the dr's- Co!, e|6 at Maruthanamadam. 

—A Colombo Paper. 

niYSiQues op monarciis 
A remaikable fester, about , h . phyli of 
reigning European monarch. „ y , » M . A p „ 
the) ate neatly all shorter than their Con- 

r 0 KinS V ' '• "™*1 ™h„ .horter 

ban Q„e,„ Mary. The German B «p»» i, , 
triO. taller than the Kaiser, „ h o . 1 ..,, 
on the Ln, p „„itt,n gd0 „„ wl „ th> ^ 

graphed together. Czar Nicholas II |, nta P 

— byth.. id . Cheo^'^n 

^_to the shoulder of Queen Helena. I b / Q "^“ 


Denmark, too, is a good deal taller than her hus- 
band. Exceptions to the rule are the King of 
Norway and the new King of the Belgians. The 
Utter is Cft 2in, in height, and the tallest King' 
in Europe. 

Tan MAS W1JO COUNTS. 

Speaking at Paris, Mr. Roosevelt is reported 
to have said : — 11 It is not the critic who counts, 
not the man who points out how the strongman 
stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could have 
done them better The credit belongs to the man 
who is actually in the arena, wLose face is marred 
by dust and sweat and blood, who strives valiantly, 
who errs, and comes short again and again, be- 
cause there is no effort without error and short- 
coming, but who does actually strive to do the 
deeds who knows the great enthusiasms, the 
great devotions, who spends himself in a worthy 
cause, who at best knows in the end the triumph 
, , hl S h »">'ievement, and who at the worst, if be 
fails, at least fails while daring greatly, bo that 

sm,t« aC h 6l i a “ eV " be witb those cold and timid 
souls who know neither victory nor defeat.”— 

Sci'nce-Groimd-d Belief. ■ 

TUB BRILLIANT SUCCESS OP A BENGALI LADY. 

nry Bmt to find 

crrt.mSt, 6 Sreemati B.santi has 

for Sun L- . tbe bntermediate examination 

vlfoTSm >« Vedanta. What add. to tbe 
Sindli, °< this lady, who ha. 

tf ’"“''“‘"i ‘b« eapabilities of her Sea, is 
n . stLr, P«sed tl,s examination 

« rv ha d It", ‘ , e “ m "b recognised as a” 

points with |° , c r* f ,b, considering the subtle 
Kr« U. < , «X ,t bus been 

time w. hah Bnt this is the first 

heriX' f "i*""** Bengali lad, has shown 

■n thTSd ami «V*L. »bj^U 

genius can w,th.tad th.“.T ”' y ,. Ui " t ‘" r 
Sansknt I,Me w„„, ‘ he n g»“™ of even the 
bail, from th, Tl ' e '“dy in ,„„tion 

Bn d we remombef ta“ b a™T'' °b“t«goi.g, 
going through their h “' d o( oth,r 1,d "" 

•x.mioation, i„ different ^h' ", F"“” C P " b, ' C 
lol. The credif f n . . 8u ojec*s from the same 

rre not behind their male” I '“J 1 / 011 t!,at our ,adiefi 
grasp of San«knt i '® brethren, so far ns the 

in a pre-eminent L' ° S0 P ly ls concerned, belongs 

BrocLti “XV ""Tn" ,b ' Adh^ep.k of 
Tarkaratda. ’ med ^“odit Kunja IJohari 
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FEUDATORY INDIA 

Europeans in Native States. 

The question of the appointments of Europeans 
to the Native States has been the subject of public 
discussion and comment for a long time There 
were various restriction^ imposed on the Native 
States bj the Paramount Power with regard to 
appointments of the domiciled white community 
that had the effect of limiting the scope of such 
appointments to the detriment of the mtei csts of 
both the employer and the employee in man) 
case-.. Instances can be cited in support of this 
fact 

But the restrictions referred to appear to have 
been removed to a certain extent by the circular 
recently issued by His Excellency, the YiceroT, 
Lord Minto on the subject The circular in ques- 
ts >n wss circulated to all the Governments of 
“Feudatory State by the Foreign Office enjoining 
upon the Darbar in each State the necessity of 
ecting up to the spirit of the same The fitting 
reply that the Nizam of Hyderahad has given to 
this circular is worthy of note It may not be 
urinlereating to reproduce the terms ot that 
reply Thu 11 what His Highness the premier 
native raler of India has mid in repl) to Lor <1 
Min f o‘s circular “ — “The wisdom and foresight of 
my ancestors induced them to employ Hindu* 
and Mahomed ana, Europeans and Tarsecs alike 
in carry irg on the administration and they 
reposed entire confidence in their officers what 
ever religion, re re, custe or creed they belonged 
'o- Inheriting the policy of n> forefathers, 
Ihave endeavoured to fellow lo their footsteps. 
It is in a creat measure to this policy that I at- 
tribute the contentment and Well being of my 

Tha Government of India, it is well known, act 
Up to the pi uu i pie and policy sketched above in 
the matter of filling up pnbhc appointments and 


always recognise ability and character as the only 
passport for admission into the public service with- 
out any distinction of creed or colour tt is there- 
fore quite inexplicable why the Government have 
thought to follow a different policy in the appoint- 
ments of public officers in the Native States How- 
ever, be it said to the credit of Lord Minto that 
His Excellency has already taken action to remove 
the restuctions referred to a cci tain extent. It 
appears from hia attitude that His Excellency 
seems to recognise the necessity for relaxing other 
modes of interference with the administration of 
the Kitive States winch cannot fail to produce 
bsneful results a> fore-hadowe i in the memorable 
speech that he delivered on the occasion of Hia 
Excellent V visit to the Udaipore State 

Now, taking a broad view of the whole situa- 
tion and considering the growing development and 
progress of the Native States in the direction of 
civilization, enlightenment and successful adminis- 
tration, it is indispensable and desirable in the in- 
terests of good government that native rulers of 
intelligence should Le allowed a free voice in the 
appointments of their officers, no matter to what 
race and caste they belong, without being handi- 
capped in the matter of selection by the Foreign 
Office in any way —Hindu Pat) lot. 

H H the Maharaja of Monrbhanj 

Accompanied by lu« suite arrived at Yokohama 
on the 14th Ultimo on hoard the Empress of Japan. 
His Highness, who has seldom left the capital of his 
Native State, started on a round the- world tour 
leaving Calcutta on the 10th of May last and made 
his way to these «hoi es before sailing for America 
it being His Highnea,’ cherished desire to viiit the 
heme of the great nation who had won such great 
victories twice in the wars with the two, mighty 
empires of the E-st and West. After allying at 
the Oriental Hotel for three dmys*Hie Highness 
will coma to Tokyo and spend about three week* 
in sight-see, ng, after which he will leave for 
America cn the 5 th of July next —Japan Tim's. 
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EGYPT AND INDIA 

The Special Correspondent of the Timet 
writes : — 

To any one who come, l.c. from India the 
t,lk, loal "Egyptian Uumt" nu , t b ^ 

rr"'t Thee „o 

doubt on lb, outface ...e„| f„l,,„ 8 , U 
sent situation Egypt „ h , th he „ 

■"«» In slug. section of 
the n.,,,, Pr „, w Ui< tsBe 

-Violence that ultimately breed, mu.der 
schools and colleges there n 
“” 8 lnau boidinatton A J^ 
educed „ „ mi educated classes damou.mg for 
. larger .hate el, h. lo , Te ,„ d fi<h 5 

the some sec. cf ' 

■>' >h. «... . P ,„. , t , ; 

.Su.net the ascendency .( . J P „„„ ” 

an alien civilization d F 

Cut it i, tmpoaabl. to believe ,h„ E , y „ lm 
unrest hu behind it en,lh„, s l lk o the T 
very formidable forces „ k , ch onJ>ri “ 
unrest force, tha, i„ ,, Jh »' 1 “" 

directions at least, to the v„ r foundation” „ 

rT™.h ,,n " ‘"''"““"“■•'•truo.u,.^ ^ 

E.ypt, on the contrary, „„, t , h „ bc ,„ 
tunea ,n a conatant , t ,t, 

class, for Instance, that tm.-c ° no 

the prestige and authority w^h Tr ZZ[ 

with the West in resl.ty far ‘ eo,,thct 

! ‘ir more euperhcinl 
.pit. of S-egu.ph.cal proximity, l„cl,„to 
Cher for better or for worse, 
ant barrel in Eg.pt which it h„ . 

India There has been ro stirring 0 f ,n 

in Egypt analogous to the social reform * *** 
meet or the Ilrahmo Samaj or the A,** "7* 

/”>■ " "•* >«" a. LJ2Z 


.India which have marked a genuine effort eithei 
to harmonize 'Eastern 8n «l Western ideals or t< 
raise the former to n higher plane in order th< 
better to resist the invasion of the latter. Egypl 
has had n Nubsr who was an Armenian and « 
Rilz " ho " a s hy birth a .Tew, but, not to men- 
tion the many distinguished Indian* who have 
discharged wrtl, no less loyalty than nbihty 
high judicial and administrative functions both 
«nder the Government of India and in the 
tive St, te» hen has Egypt produced think- 
™ ° f ,he intellect..,! mod eminence of 
K ‘T ‘V Kebab Cbandru Sen, of 
, S>eJ «> « Kanade? In the field 

<-f P-.ltt.cal agitation, Eg.pt may boast of bating 
Pc uced „ Dl.ii.gr,, poss.bly 8 1,1,1, 

. a Arablr ‘ Jr> G bose; but where bae it pro- 
- v'g.rous intellect, the dialectical 

” 7 ,l '"| *l» ssveful mastery of a case 

L ' ” G ” khS " «» .Ucntiu. 

", " , lh * hostile audience to his 

I"! m, ‘ h ™'«< Who, is theie in 

o(th , ' " Jndm «>• S‘™ |C 

•ndW.-.at„ea,«„^r T e*""* 1 A ”” bb ' 

in India, there . „ . * Eg >'P t ' no doubt ** 

up.nfou which 1,„ „ "" ll * boii T ot ““’•"“l, 

violence of ^"sr-tl.y wlth-mere 

action, but i„ p™ , n ° ne witI > violence of 
"eem, entirely to U ck thl* m °, ro th ™» >" Jnd.s it 
tovvith,t«„d thep^u^S^^’Tage requisite 
There are certain diffi! u' PUl " r 'labour 
Egyptian problem which * t,es k ecu *i»r to the 
hut they arise out of the " ot in India, 
VSrrX* ° Ur MMi h" 0 ’? 1 ’" restrictions 
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Baroda Administration- 

The administration is earned on progressive 
lines The credit for this is due first and fore- 
most to the sagacious Maharaja Gaek war who is 
takirg an intelligent and keen interest in the de- 
tails of administration and is ever bus; devising 


Industries in the Bhavnagar State- 
In the report of the administration of the Bbav- 
nagar State during the year 1909-10, the follow- 
ing reference is made to the progress of cotton and 
other industries in the State. The one cotton 
spinning and weaving null which exists in the 


schemes for improving the lot of his subjects 
His position is, perhips, unique, for there is none 
in India, certainly not among the ruling princes 
or the membeis of the landed aristocracy who are 
endowed with the intelligence, enlightenment and 
keen statesmanship which His Highness brings 
to bear on the consideration of tbe various pro- 
blems that must arise in the administration of a 
State. Credit is also due to his ministers and ad 
visers without whose loyal co operation all his 
efforts to promote his subjects' peaceful progress 
would probably be unavailing The State is now 
trying the experiment of working the administra- 
tive machinery with a European Ddwan, Mr Sed- 
don The experiment, we need baldly state, will 
be watched with interest, none the less keenly be- 
cause in the very nature of things, it cannot be 
repeated During tbe last few months be has been 
at the head of tbe administration, Mr Seddon 
seems to havo done goid work and idei tified him 
self with the beneficent policy of the Gaekwar 
We hope that he will pUy a part not less notable 
than that of Captain Burke, of the other MahratU 
State, Sangli. We congratulate the Baroda 
Government on the progressive administration 
they have been able to present to the public who 

are watching with eagerness the efforts made in 
this Model State to noire the several problems 
"hich, in some instances, are still awaiting solution 
»t the bands of the British authorities in tbe 
adjoining districts.— fmrct India and Satin 
Stales. 


State has 327 looms and 19,600 spindles. It con- 
sumed 30,35,173 lbs of cotton in tho year under 
report, the production being 29,69,942 lbs. of yarn 
valued at Rs. 11,67,969 and 9,69,973 lbs. of cloth 
valued at Rs. 5,12,612 The average number of 
mill hands employed was 1052 A small band- 
loom factory was converted by its proprietor into 
» power loom one , it is worked by an engine of 7 
horse power and has 25 1 Joins, the average num- 
ber of hands employed being 28. 

There were 1 1 cotton presses iu the State, seven 
at Bhavnagar and four at Mahurs, and 18 gin- 
ning factories with 505 gins at Botad, Dhola, 
Panchtavada, KuLdla, Fachana, Dungar, Rajula, 
Mahuva, Jesar, Tulaja and S.hor. Hand gij 
are dow rarely to be found in the towns though 
they are eeen working iu a few villages 

Though hand weaving has been at a very low 
ebb, weavers in Kundla, produced a good stock of 
gold laced patAMu, .ilk-bordered dfolar,, and 
thick coven og sheets of cotton known as ehofaU . 
Botad weavers produced a small stock of cotton 
doth known as ■•check.” Gad had* turned out a 
stock of stout woolen blankets, and the Khatns of 
Sihor. Umrala, and Vartej produced carpers and 
bed covers dyed in variegated colours. Pretty 
little wooden and ivory toys continued to be made 
in Mahuva, and the skill of tbo Sihor copper- 
smiths in the preparation of brass and copper 
household ntensila is still admired. 


During the year under review, , c enterprising 
gentleman of Botad started a hosiery factory on a 
very small scale in which socks and Blockings are 
W— l~H*, -.tebrf by 



Dim* OF THE MONTH— (contd.) ' 


July 4. It is authoritatively stated that Mr. Du 
Boulay, I. C, 8, 0. I. E., Chief Secretary to fee Govern- 
ment of Bombay baa accepted fee Private Secretaryship 
to Sir Charles Hardiogc, the Viceroy-elect. 

July 6. The Russo-Japanese Agreement has been 
signed. The terms have been communicated to Great 
Britain and Prance, but are still unpublished. It is 
Stated that fee Agreement guarantees the maintenance 
of fee status quo in Manchuria on feo lines ot fee 
previous Russo-Japanese arrangements, and provides 
that if these, or the Agreements with China, are menaced, 
Russia and Japan will concert measures of defence. 

• Julj 6. Mirza Hairat, Editor of the Cut ton Gazette, 
Delhi, who was connoted for cheating and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment and a fine of Its. 1,000, 
appealed to the Divisional Judge of Delhi, who lias 
promised to deliver judgment on the !)th instant 
July 7. Hr. Joseph Pearson of Liverpool University 
has been appointed Director of the Museum mi Colombo. 

July 8. Lord Crewe, replying to a coneipondeot, 
intimated feat be was communicating with Lord Glad- 
atone on ths subject of fee treatment ot Indians in feo 
Transvaal. 

Lord Gladstone, in a speech during his firet official 
vieit to Johannesburg, recognised feat Mahemedans and 
British Indians had a claim to his attention. He could 
not forget Ills Majesty’s Imperial responsibilities or 
Ignore bis own. 

In fee Jlouso of Commons Mr. Montagn, replying to 
questions hy Bir John Jardine, said that, after careful 
consideration the Beeretary of Slate in Council had 
come to tho conclusion that feo establishment of » 
chartered High Conn, whether for fee wholo of Burma, 
or Lower Burma only, was not required In the interest* 
of feo Province. 

Ho proposal wife vtlevence to the establishment of a 
University for Burma bad yet reached Lord Morley.’ 

July 9. Advertisement! In tcwlaj’, daily papers 
announce fee volantary winding up of the Bar.h of Asia, 
Limited, which had been formed recently. 

WANTED. . " 


*- j a ly 10. On warrants issued by fee Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Inspector Petti gars, of fee Criminal Investi- 
• gation Department, to-day Arrested three MahrattaS 
named Sadashiv’ Nhsstri, Kamji Kane and Sweemm 
Vartak, on charges’ under Sections 121-A and 153-A. 
‘Tho accused Are the writer, publisher and printer, respec- 
tively, of a Mahrathi book entitled “Vara Dharm Ml 
Maosa” which was printed in feo Ganp&t Krishnaji 
Press m Gurgauw. 

July 11 Tho death is announced of the German 
Astronomer, Dr. Galle, at tho age of 98. He •" aa fee 
discoverer of fee planet Neptune, 

July 12 Private advices from England say that 
Mr. Uajendranalh Sen, M a , Calcutta, who distinguished 
himsclt in Applied Chemistry at Deeds University, has 
been appointed to fee Indian Educational 8ervice, and 
will bo posted to the Sibpur Engineering College as 
Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

Mr Ayodhva Das, Barrister, Gorakhpur, has made a 
donation of Ra 500 per mensem to Mrs. Besant, to 
utilise at her discretion. It is understood that half will 
be given to fee Benares Central Hindu College and: half 
for Other Theosophical purposes. 

July 13 Herr Lueders, the Borliu authority on Sans- 
krit, has succeeded in deciphering tho Sanskrit manus- 
cripts discovered at Turfan, in Central Asia, by M. Locoq. 
They consist of scenes from plays, some being 2,600 
years old. 

In the Ilouse of Commons, Colonel Seely, replying to 
Mr Collins, said that tho general principles of the 
Ceylon franchise had been ngreed upon, A draft Ordin- 
ance, settling tho details, was now under consideration. 
Tho definition of tho word “ Burgher ” recommended 
by feo local Commiasion had been accepted, and 
a number of persons of mixed blood, to whom tho 
term “Burgher” was not applicable in a strict histori- 
cal sense, would, therefore, be entitled to vote forth* 
Burgher Member of Council Other Eurasians not 
included in fei. category would 1 ms entitled to be register- 
ed as voters for fee Ceylonese Member, if they were 
qualified from an •educational point of viiw. 


The pubha to know that Aids to Keteipaprr Rend- 
ing by Narendr* Nath Majnmdar la, u the Indian 
Jffrroi- aars, “ An excellent Dictionary of choiea words. 

r hraaoa, idioms and proverbs as well k( Lati„ 0 Q,« r 

ateigu expreations which are commonly in uae In news- 
papers" * * Juatsco Aahutaah Mukhtvje* V. C-, Calcutta 
University, says: It contains interesting Information, 
lipmoe R*. 1-4. To be baa of the author at 3S— t, 
-par lload, Calcutta- , 


S AN J IVIN l PILLS.' 

feesyrt^!. n *Vo recon mmd " m* . remed J ,or Invigorating 

who desire to strenrthen th^* C ’ r °*® 40 1Ucb P cr,on * 
the memos, „ 4b ? Ber 7° u ' to refresh 

The? impart ln.il d *«»iust nervons debility, 

trial Pf' 8 '«*«• A single 

Sapr* i Co r!T IU< *• A bottl» 40 Pills. 

I”* «■ Co., Chemuu, KaXhadeui Road, Bombay 
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the crop becomes unprofitable. In the few instances 
in which ft new vaiiety as the White Bat ley, or 
the product of new methods of glowing and hand 
lmg, as the bright fine cured tobicco, has tempor- 
arily commanded f incy puces, the rapid increase 
in production has reduced the profits to the 
grower to a level comparable with those for 
other similar types In the case of the shade 
grown cigar tobaccos, which for a time were veiy 
profitable in Florida sod Georgia, present prices 
are such as to leave little or uo profit to the 
grower. There is room for improvement tn both 
the yield and quality of the output of tne different 
tobacco growing sections With the exception of 
small areas producing high grade ugar wrapper 
leaf under intensive systems, and for which there 
is relatively a very limited demand, the best results 
are obtained by growing tobacco as moi ey crop in 
* properly planned rotation system with other 
crops adapted to local condition' 

Copies of the circular may be obtained from 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, at a 
very small cost — Indian Trade Journal 

The Banking Half-Year. 

ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED 

The Allihabnd Bank will pxy an ad interim divi 
dend t\» the rxte of 12 per cent per annum and a 
bonus at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the 
ordinary shares and the interest on the preference 
shares for the half year ending 30th June, 1910 

BENARES BANK, LIMITED 

The net profits of the Benares Bank, Limited, 
after making all the proxi'ions for the half- 
year ended the 30th June, 1910, amounts to 
Re. 26,323 8 5 1 add thereto the sum of 
R». 6,0S1 3 3 brought forward from the pre- 
vious half year's account and the divisible bal- 
ance amounts to Rs 32,407-11-8 The Directors 
recommend a dividend of Rs. 8 per cent per 
arnum to the shareholders which will absorb 


Rs 12,000 The sum of Rs 12,600 will be 
trnnsfeired to the resene fund, thus increasing 
it to Rs 63,500 and after providing R'. 500 for 
the contingency fund the rest will be carried for- 
ward to the next half yew’s account The work- 
ing capital of the Bank during this half year has 
gone up to about Rs 36,00,000 

OUDTI COMMERCIAL BASE, 

The net profit for the half year ended 30th 
June, 1910, amounts to Rs. 47,642 and including 
R*. 47,682 brought forward from the previous 
half yeai and Rs. 55,970 on account of premium 
on new sharee, the total amounts to Rs 1,51,294. 
A dividend at the usual rate of ten per cent 
will be declared and the balance will be kept 
for lengthening reserves The whole of the 
new capital of two lakhs of rupees bas been fully 
subscribed in the half year at a premium of 50 
per cent The subscribed capital is now five lakhs. 

ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA 

The Alliance Bark of Simla has had a highly suc- 
cessful year for the twelve months ended the 30th 
June, 1910. The actual profit, including the bal- 
ance brought forward, is four lakhs and ten thou- 
sand rupees The Directors propose a dividend 
and a bonus at the late of 14 per cent; an addi- 
tion to the reserve fund of half a 1-xhh, bringing 
that fund up to 28 lakh' and carrying forward a 
balance of Rs 80.000. This result constitutes a 
record year’s working for the Alliance Bank. 

BASK OF BURMA. 

The net profit of the Bank of Burma f or the 
half-year ended 30th June, is Ks 1,67,781-3 9, 
to which has to be added Rs. 21,351-4-7 brought 
forward from the 31st December, 1909, mak- 
irg a total of R, 1,89,132 8 4 available for 
distribution The Erectors have decided to de- 
clare a dividend at 7 per cent, per annum for 
the half-year absonbing, (free of income tax) 
Rs- 61,637 8 ; to place to the reserve funj (mak- 
ing this fund 4 lakhs) Rs 1,00,000 and to carry 
forward to the next half-year Rs. 2,74.456 0 4 
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In a few places, however, keed is collected and 
used. This Utter practice ha* been found to give 
s much better crop and larger bulbs, but it take* 
■ little longer to come to maturity 

Irrigated raggi has in the monsoon seison 
been found by repeated experiraei ts to give 
better yields and better grain when plant- 
ed on rulges and not in beds Any one can 
tee for himself how much stronger the raggi 
plants are which are on the ridge surrounding the 
edge of an iriigation square than those planted 
within the equate P'annng on ridge* is a com- 
mon practice on garden lands tn the south cf the 
Kulltalai Taluq, Trichinopoly District 

When the ram fed groundnut crop is planted 
with a cereal it is noticed that the former la not 
nearly so subject to the attack of the "Sural 
Puchi" as when the gToundnut is raised as a pure 
crop. The practice of planting the groundnut in 
a cereal crop, inch as cumbu, after the tatter 
is established, was recommended in last ) ear’s 
calendar. 

Applications for seed for trial sent to officers of 
the Agricultural Department, should be accom- 
panied by a description of th9 soil and, where ne- 
cessary, the m eans of i rrigation aval lable 1 1 must 
be borne in mir.d that crops recommended by the 
Department, cannot suit all kinds of soil and sea- 
son, and advice can often be given or some other 
kind of seed recommended which will save disap 
pointment and often failure 

H C SAMPSON, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Southern Division 

Agriculture in Japan 
Mr. S. C. Basu writing in the Modern He. 
vmw details the methods employed by the 
Japanese Government for the promotion of 
agriculture. With characteristic infallibility the 
Japanese have acquired great proficiency in 


agriculture, but according to Mr Him, the 
aucceas is due in a great measure to “ the com- 
prehensive and far-reaching aosisttnee which it 
has consistently received from the Government.” 
The first decisive step which the Government 
took in the direction was the abolition of Feu- 
dalism and the recognition of the individual 
owneiship of the soil, thus creating an economic 
independence which is a vital factor of economic 
progress But the genius of the Japanese could 
not fail to appreciate the value of co operation 
whenever it was necessary and practicable, and 
the Law of Agricultural Societies was the result. 
These Societies have full powers to regulato 
agricultural operations in detail and thus resem- 
ble the mcdiTval tradeguilda of Enropo though 
with none of their exclusiveness. The " Govern- 
ment would nnt force any locality to create a 
society, but whenever there is one, every farmer 
of the village is compelled to join the society.” 
The next great measure which the Government 
took was to enforce an adjustment of firm-lands. 
Farmers were compelled to exchange their farms 
with each other with a view to the coosolida- 
tion in one place of the land belonging 
to each farmer and thus minimise the 
expense of putting up fences, employing 
and supervising workmen, etc. Nor are agricul” 
tural banks and credit societies forgotten with 
their wholesome influence of keeping the farmer 
away from the clutches of the money-lender. 
And agricultural education ,s being imparted by 
means of three kinds of institutions, j. 
Colleges which concern themselves with the 
more advanced branches of agricultural science. 

2 Perfectual schools for the instruction of farmers 
and then sons and, 3 village schools for teaching 
elementary principles in consonance w,th local 
conditions 
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of China — these agencies sharply struck the 
two civilizations against each other, ami the 
wotU sees, tu-day, a smouldering spark of 
unrest in India, which, in time, will grow’ in 
dimensions and activity until the tire has 
burned the dross of slothfulness from the nation 
and purified the land so it is fit to mnk with 
the enlightened peoples of the world. 

To-day, discontent is the keynote of the 
erstwhile “ country of content ”■ — the “ nation 
of nirvana.” Moreover, this untest is hjdra- 
he*'ded. Every phase of life in the land hears* 
the unmistakable mirks of dissatisfiehon 
Every literate man i* enthralled b) the spmt 
of revolt against existing conditions Before 
the majesty of this sentiment, the canons of 
yesterday are bound to tremble They are 
bound to he swept aside, like so many cobwebs 
brushed away by a broom. The social, 
economic and even religious superstructures 
tou*t be thoroughly renovated and improved, 
lest they he altogether razed to the ground by 
the dissatisfied ones, to be replaced by more 


indicative of lire where there wav death not 
long ngo. It is significant of the coming era 
of construction that is soon. to dawn on India, 
enabling that country once again lo give 
abundantly to the world, as it did in the past, 
nch treasures of wisdom, gems of philosophy, 
and solace- of religion. 

Occidentals are apt to think and write of 
Indians ns being slavish in disposition and 
incapable of independent fiction. 'Ibis im- 
pressii.n, never true iv toto, now i« fast growing 
jia — {• The Indian of to-day is nthroh willi 
the spirit of inrlependeiii e and self-reliance. 
The entire n itioii 1- imbued with the desire to 
make -mb progress ns will give it the right 
to he 1 1, used with the advanced people of other 
lands. 

The late Swami Vivekananda exhorted every 
countryman of lus lo pray night and day: 
“ Thou, laird, Thou Mother of the Universe, 
vouchsafe manliness unto me. Thou Mother of 
Strength, take away my tin manliness and make 
me a man.” lie advised his brotlier-Indiane: 


modern, more convenient edifices. 

It is a travesty of the holiest of holy in 
human nature to talk of the unrest in India 
in terms other than the mo«t reveient. I11 
every sense of the word, this discontent is 
divine. In its essentials, it is cosmic in 
character, evolutionary, constructive, and uplift- 
ing. While in a thousand years from now it will 
not matter much if the sons of a little 
European Isle have held India in subjection, 
it will matter much if the genius of the 
nation lias performed its God-given mission, 
enriched posterity by progress in religion, 
philosophy, science, art, and industry. 

India is like dough in which the yeast of 
unrest and longing for liberty has been 
introduced. Gradually, the leaven is sending 
out its delicate hranchlets and working its 
way through the whole mass, the hubbies are 
rising to the top in a fine froth of foam. Before 
long, the dough will spill over the top of the 
pan — for you can no more keep the germ of 
unrest ‘from spreading amongst n repressed 
people than you can keep dough from rising 
when live yeast is permeating its every cell. 
In itself, this is a reassuring sign, for it is 


“ Come, be men ! Corne up out of your narrow 
holes and look abroad. Hee how the nations 
are on their march. Do you love man ? Do yon 
love your country ? Then come, let us struggle 
for higher and better things. Book not back — 
no, not even you hear the dearest and nearest 
cry look not hack, hut forward march l" 


.. nu vp 10-ar.y, ne wuum 

be wonder-struck to see how the people of bis 
Motherland have taken Iris exhortations to 
their hearts how ins pm) eis have been nnswer- 
t I t t ' ierp ,s 110 n°ok, no spot in the 
Indian l’enuisnU, where Uie native of the land 
i« not doing Ins best to be n man. 

To hen man— to Rtt mnnly— j. the rota- 
tion or the moment. A. specimen, of till, 
a - nnnhood may be glinted out the Indian 
i.ninipani, „ho p,„, lhp four 

, clobe wo „ , h( . c | Wri 

t" "Pite of terrible odds. 

InHm. '"’P""* ""> re clearly indicate, the 
Ma„ ", B " (bw t ,I t(mt 

Sded r "'"■"'lu.tanec. have dis- 

canons of crude «ert«neM>hi 

Cone nh.L.i ! con.ervnti.nl „„d hnie 

. some of them to roam around for 
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Departmental HePtcwfi «nb THotes- 
UTERAvRY. 

PATIALA GAZETTE 

heartily welcome the advert in our ipidst 
of the Patiala Gazette recently started by the 
Patiala State The Gazette is intended t* be an 
educative organ for the benefit of the State sub 
jects and promises to render useful service to the 
Sikh public at llv» same time In its present form 
it consists of eight pages of foolscap size *rd we 
think as soon as the State possesses it« own pi ess 
the size may advantageously be enl»iged — The 
Khaim Adiocate 

At IDEAL SUB EDITOR 

We do not know if there a<e any young men in 
India who feel as if they <veie able to re*o)u 
tiomre the world of journalism But if there arc 
any such, they will be gl id to know of the follow 
ing advertisement, which we cut from the columns 
of the Daily iVeiM of yesterday (April 7 ) — 
SUB-EDITOR — Smart, (up to date live Man) , 
Wanted for a leading Weekly Journal Must be a 
man of initiative with a nose for good “ copy," 
with practical knowledge of printing ami publish 
mgroutne and capable of making up, passing 
for, and seeing through to press Ofhce hours- — day 
break until midnight, and sometimes longer 
Salary — whatever he is worth No conventional 
v Fleet s’reeters” or any unappreciated >oui ml is 
tic geniuses need apply Must be a man of the 
worl 1, with wide human symp 'thy with no ‘'links*' 
— either moral, political, or artistic — with a firm 
faith in the inherent goodeess of mankind and the 
policy of making the best possible use cf this life 
as a sound preparation for the next Most always 
wear a smile — but never a snigger Dress optional 
Must treat his work as one continuous boll 
day. It will par any roan, answering to these 
conditions, to tvtinrpjUh every other insert, and 
»«ure the post —Apply Box 615W— “Uiily 
News," Fleet St , London 


THE “TRIBUNE” 

Of the Tribune which had the privilege of being 
the earliest of the various public concerns to 
receive the Sardai's thought and care, it is not for 
us to say any tiling but to mai k its various steps 
on the rung of journalism It was on the 1st of 
February, 1881 — over 29 years ago — that, under 
the fostering and patriotic care of its proprietor, 
the ZViiune started as a weekly nndpr capable 
hands and with the help of sympathetic friends. 
On 16th October, 1886, still under the eyes of the 
propiietor, it turned inta a bi weekly Jn January, 
1898, during the Sudar’s lifetime, cwie its con- 
version into a tn weekly On 9tb September, the 
same year the Sudir "spued, appointing a Board 
of Trustees consisting of Mi J C Bose, si a , b l , 
Mr C Golak Nath, b a , ll b , Bar at- Law, and 
Mr Hsrkisban Lai, b a , Bar at-Law The next 
step forward was token by the Trustees in 1906 
when the paper was convert-d into a daily news 
paper, thus making thejiumal what the Sardar, 
in all probability, wanted to make it— a daily 
new-paper — The Ti ibitn* 

INDEX TO 8ACRED BOOKS OP THE EAST. 

Dr. Macdonell, Bodon Professor of Sanscrit in 
the Uwverevty of Oxford, bxa vwA*vbuteA a pre- 
face to Dr WintemiU’a long announced “ General 
Index to the Names and Subject-Matter of the 
Sacred Books of tbo East,” which is at length 
coming from the Oxford University press Pro- 
fessor Max Muller himself entrusted this Index 
to Dr Winternitr, who is now professor of 
Indian Philology in the German University of 
Prague Ills work is described by Professor Mac- 
d on ell as the most comprehensive work of the 
kind that has yet beet, published, and, in addition 
to a complete index, it furnishes a scientific classifi- 
cation of the subject under various heads 
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never will be dissociated from bis moral and 
mental make-up. This insures the world 
against the danger that the men of Hindustan 
ever will go out of their wny to trample other 
people’s rights under foot. Another considera- 
tion that ought to be borne in mind in this 
connection is this : the manliness that is com- 
ing to be the keynote of the Indian progress 
to day does not seek isolation from the rest of 
the world, blit demands only reciprocity 
The Indian is not working to bring the 
affairs of his country to such a pass that 
things will be turned upside down Sane 
Hindustanees, one and all, are leagued 
together to maintain peace and order in 
the land of their birth, and push forward 
India along constructive lines. Imbued with 
the new spirit, Indians to-day are hi lively en- 
gnged in framing a comprehensive propaganda 
of self help. The programme for indigenous 
work is extensive and intense. It embraces 
all departments of human life, and reform >. 
being carried on, vigorously, systematic illy and 
persevenngly. Therefore, evolution and not 
revolution can safely be predicted for India. 

Were it not for the intense political unrest 
that prevails everywhere in India, the extra- 
ortm.ry .mlu.lml activity of the people »„„i d 
attract the attention of tin? world. A veritable 
revolution i. tilling place in tlie inductile, of 
the country, and u con.tnutive era of 
ponibilit'e. bar dawned on llindu.tati. 

Hitherto agriculture I, a. been aimed tli, 
role occupation of Indian.. The large, bulk 

*V" ’"R"Red in farming X |,. 

»otto or ilindn.U.nee, for a cento, y „ r h “ 

r™' f ""'I export r«» inale,ial,_ 

™ »rt fini.lieii S ood, .” The pe,„ nl , 
of Indian, net eng.-M i„ 
have earned a m,.eml.le ' 

decadent trad.* with ua-tefn! „n V i"*' 1 
method., each,. ”1- ‘S 
machinery worked by Und-j^e^ 
agriculture, out^.Mite metLu i E ,n 
hniJemcot. and ,„, r „ ul , ^ 

The pro, II, cent feature r>r i . 

T-,,tu., w ,ot„rir:^! Jcl „„ c . 


ing. The Indian has completely v eered around 
industrially. Fanning and farm industries are 
being modernized. Old methods of sowing and 
reaping, winnowing and thrashing, storing and 
telling, are being abandoned. Implements 
that conserve labour, save time and do the work 
better, gradually are being introduced. Even 
scientific fertilizers are being tried, and the 
sons of farmers are invoking the aid of chemis- 
try' to produce plentiful harvests of grain of a 
good grade. Furthermore, the Indian is 
becoming anxious not only to employ modern 
machinery’ and methods in the production of 
raw materials, but nKo to turn them into 
finished | roilucts at home and do so in the 
most approved manner known to industrialism. 

Were the industrial revolution no greater 
than this, ,t would he tremendous ; but its 
work lias not been confined to the direc- 
tion^ already pointed out. Such a change 
has taken place in the altitude of the native 
or Hindustan toward physical Inhour that, in 
the corn se of the next few years, the nation 
will rank alongstde the leading commercial 
countries of the world. 

Tlie leaning of the Indian |,„ been in 
tlie direction of spirituality. He hni |„„ked 
upon In. existence », „ m , t , tempornry nnd 
trouble«ome mjourn Now u„,| Here lie bn. 
con.tdered to be mere incidentals, unworthy of 
recemng In, pr„„e attention. jlnnn.nl labour 
and <U re.nl ant, the ricl.e, of tl,e world, linve 

worHH '“V"'’"”*. II" lm. CalM the 
world J/nva-illn.ioa-and hi, ideal 1,«, been 
.. l ive a, t0 do „ th k „ w , T| ,„ t 

Zi t n from .1 rnnterinl 

l»|ator>,ew,,„ otlob „w„ l0 . mUt 

i, . . ‘ V ’ ’ 'HHereiit pliilo.opby i, moving* 
I n ,w""T' , “ il-elf will, Here 

m T T’**” «■’ Hereafter the 


sneernent inspire^ thr 
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COPTRIGBT IS ISDIA 

The question of a Copyright Bill foi India has 
been discussed since 1885, and many dupahhes 
have passed between the India Office and the 
Government of India since that date Conimum 
cations have once more commenced, and it seems 
likely that, as soon as legislation is carried 
through at home, a Bill will be introduced in 
the Legislative Council in India 

PRIS9 LAW til JAPAN 

The land of the * Rising Sun, the many aided 
progress of which is still a marvel to the West no 
less than to the East, has on its Statute-Book for 
tho regulation of its press a law, by the side of 
which the recent growth of the press id thatcoun 
try seems paradoxical This law requires not only 
a license tor editing, printing and publishing a 
newspaper, but a security for the stability of the 
business, and for the right use of the opportunities 
afforded to guide and instruct the public 
The amount of security vanes from 1,000 
Jr'i* to 20,000 yen, according to the magni- 
tude of the enterprise, and the Japanese 
press, it is noteworthy, has flourished wonder 
lull/ well in spite of this deterrent provision 
against entei prises Quite recently, the operation 
of this l»w was al«o exterded to press correspond 
enta, some of whom seemed to have had no 
Adequate sense of their responsibility in the 
collection and distribution of news of public 
interest 11 ith this halter round its neck, the 
press at Tokio, the Capital of the Empire, is tha 
admiration of every visitor, European or Ameri- 
can. There are published in that city sixteen daily 
U*5*rs-.h«si lee nupiKsi^rweiwiletJis.r 
dicals, and papers written exclusively in the 
English language ; and each of these papers enjoys 
a circulation which vanes from 5,000, in the case 
o! weekly pipers to 1,50,000, in that of the dailies. 


The papers published at Yokohama and Osaka are 
equally numerous to their respective size, popula- 
tion and importance ; and one of these published at 
the latter city, the “Osaka Asa hi News ” by name, 
has by far the largest cnculition, namely, 200,000. 
No provincial city of importance and no seaport 
town of any business activi'y is without its own 
daily paper, although in addition one or other 
of the principal daily papers issued from the 
metropolis enjoys a large circulation throughout 
the Empire For instance, the small town of 
Kogashimmn the Islands of Kyushu, whose popu- 
lation scarcely exceeds 50,000, supports a daily 
paper, called “ Kogathma Shimbun,' 1 with a 
circulation of 6000 copies and with an outside 
circulation, in addition, of 3000 It is wonder- 
ful— this thirst for knowledge in Japan — Tht 
JlaSratla 

rLAtrORM TICKET CASE. 

The AdrocaU writes — 

Lola Moll Ssgsr, M.A , LL B , Pleader of the 
Punjab Chief Court, has done a great service to 
the community by bringing a suit against the 
East India Company, for refund of six pies, being 
the price of a platform ticket which be Lad been 
obliged to purchase at D-lhi, under protest The 
plaint which has been filed in the Small C* uso 
Court, Delhi, gives the circumstances under which 
he had to purchase the ticket • • • This is * 
long« tending grievance and it is keenly and 
widely felt. Lala Mot! Sagar deserves the 
thanks of the public for bringing this matter to 
th» fore It is for the sake of a principle that he 
has brought the esse , his object in bringing the 
euit is not the recovery of six pies which he had 
to pay as the price of the platform ticket, but the 
removal of a grievance which is keenly felt by a 
•wiy Wg» -number ol persons. The Railway 
Board ought to look into the matter and take 
step* to remove this invidious distinction which U 
a cause of very general dissatisfaction *11 over the 
country. 
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come to be Japan’* most powerful mat in the 
yarn tnile in China and other contiguous conn- 
tries. This is chiefly due to the fact that the 
cream or Indian men are engaging m the 
manufacture of yarn, and they hate intelligent 
agents in all the leading commercial metro- 
polises of the Orient. During th“ la«t two 
decade®, the cotton mill industry ha- increased 
many fold in India 

So long as educated Indians drudgpil in 
clerical positions, contenting themselves with 
miserable pittances, the Industrie* of India 
lacked red corpuscles and showed -lgn* of 
deadly aruernia Hat the changed attitude of 
the educated native® has infused a new force 
Into the commercial life of the < ountry The 
old crafts are being revived while new ones are 
beta?; learned and established in India The 
Indians nre learning the necessity of Imrne®-- 
ing their risers and wnterfvll*, of superceding 
hand-power by machinery In the Bombay 
Vresidency alone, wonder fnl progre** ha* been 
made in this direction, while Cawnjiore and 
labor e are not far behind in the industrial 
precession. 

The cotton industry w a conspicuous but by- 
no means the only mailable example. Leather 
i* being tanned at home hy the latest pro- 
ce«tes and made into hoots, shoes, trunks, 
harness, etc. Iron and other mineral deposits 
are living exploited; Foundries nre living 
erected and conducted by foreign-trained 
Indians. The well-known tirm of Tain and 
Company has established an iron foundry which 
is the second largest in the world. Banking ■« 
b*ing orgUuzed and treasures which erstwhile 
were kept buried underground now nre being 
unearthed and pressed into man'* smic* The 
hanking establishments are of i arums ty jves — 
suing* bank*, agricultural hanks loan associa- 
tion*. We, marine and commercial insurance 
institution* being included in the category. 
The natives of the land are organ i*mg arid 
managing the*- cnnipanie*, alv-olutely , rM ]e- 
pendent and sometimes in ar-o\<*‘ration with 
foreigners. 

From the depth* of de*pm<lency and t.elp- 
le.*<ne*« toward progreMiv e]y increasing self- 
help and seir-rehsTice-.tht» is the r .«l India 


Jias» been travelling. The patli ifc stony and 
iottiw, but the people pluckily are persever- 
ing and already have achieved notable success. 
Until recently the chief aim in life of the 
wealthy Indian was to patronise the foreign 
juti-l, the alien mnnufactuier. He bought 
fabrics not only manufactured by foreign looms, 
but aUo tailored abroad ; and in many cases 
even sent his linen to Europe to be lautidpred. 
He rode m imported vehicles. He drank 
whisky distilled in Portugal or France, from 
wine gl.i'ses manufactured in Germany. In 
fact, the me of foreign-made good? had so ob- 
sessed him that he would order indiscriminate- 
ly^ — buy irticles whose use he did not know, 
and winch were therefore valueless to liitn. 
Hi* poorer brotlnr refrained from lavishly pur- 
chasing imported good«, not through choice, 
hut hecaii'e he was limited by lack of funds. 
Steam and electncity-driven machines produced 
cloth and merchandise more cheaply than the 
same materials could be v\ oven by hand. Cotton 
and leather sent from India to England and 
there made into finished products by compara- 
tively more expensive operative?, but by modern 
machinery and up-to-date method®, after pay- 
ing double freightage, import duties and vica- 
rious charges Mich as insurance, brokerage, etc., 
could he sold cheaper in India than the goods 
manufactured by the native weaver and leather 
worker. The Indian was no artist. ][,. w uld . 
make urns] in on hi* liand-loom that would 
win the admiration of I'nrideniies and thnt 
could not he duplicated anywheie ebe in the 
world. He HR- a master of his craft. But he 
larked adjustability. He could not lie persuad- 
ed to lay mule his age-old loom and in*t»l a 
n new .me m its place. Consequently, the 
foreigner outbid him in hi* own matket in 
hi* faioTinlp profession. Ho tt n* rendered 
7 1 ’ 7 ‘ 1,1 Jn ' l,, y »<“** he was forced to 

abandon his trade and engage in farming in 
order to eke nut a precariou* existence. Thus, 
he overrrivled (be agricultural community. 
Slat if be continued at his old trade, he fared 
still worse. Tim decadent industry did not 
pay. Hi* countrymen found that it was to 

r *? l : u y t,,# fore ^ 

• m »<*-» »-*» indigenous product 
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TOE KASACLI INSTITUTE 

The foil iwing Press Communique is issued — 
On the occasion of the V iceroy’s visit to Kasauli 
m September last the lack of waiting room accom 
inodation in the Institute itself, the necessity 
for the extension of laboratories and for the 
provision of quarters for patients of all classes 
were brought to his notice by the President 
of the Committee of the Pasteur Institute in 
India and by the Honoiary Surgeon-General 
Lukia, Dnector General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice. Uis Excellency sanctioned the i«sue of 
an appeal to the public for funds for the pro 
vision cf the extra accommodation required, and 
for more generous support of the Institute by 
those public bodies which have not subscribed in 
the past. In response to this appeal a sum of 
nearly Its 46,000 has been obtained up to the 
present Generous assistance has been forth- 
coming from many of the Princes Thus, Eler 
Highness the Mabarani of Gwalior has subscub 
*d Rs. 12,000, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Benares, V Rs 10,000 and His Highness 
the Maharajah of Patiala, Its 5,000. In 
addition tc. these the rulers of Fandkot, Chamba, 
Cooch Rebar and Patendi have given Rs 500 
^each, an! Kapurthala Rs 1,000 Many district 
and local bodies and cantonment committees and 
pnvato individuals lave also sent donations or 
promised annual subscnptions Among others 
the utizens of Ahmed.abad subscribed a sum of 
Rs. 2,230 for the erection of quarters for the 
Hindus in the hostel, and Cabu Isao Chandra 
Ghose has given Es. 3,000 in memory of his wife 
for quarters for Bengalis The work of the enlarge- 
ment of the institution as regards waiting-rooms 
and laboratory extensions is now beiog com- 
menced, the Hardwick and Orange estates have 


been purchased, and plans for the construction of 
a hostel are now under consideration When 
completed the comfort of the patients will be 
materially improved, but the up keep ot additional 
buildings will throw a permanent tax on the 
resources of the Institute, which can only be met 
by the continued support of the public The 
number of patients who underwent a course of 
treatment at Kasauli last year was no less than 
1,937, an increase of nearly 550 on the figure 
for 1908 

FREE MICROSCOPES, ETC. 

Nature offers a free microscope whenever one 
is wanted She has been dealing in free optical 
instruments and optical phenomena ever since the 
first dewdrop formed or the raindrop fell earth- 
ward Every dewdrop and raindrop and spherical 
waterdrop has all the powers and principles of a 
microscope To get one of Nature’s micro«copes 
in operation, take up a drop of water between the 
two points of two sharpened sticks, say matches, 
and hold the drop over the minute obj’ect to be 
examined The result will be that the object will 
be magnified about three diameters The supposed 
invention of the micioscope was nothing more 
than shaping a piece of glass into an imita- 
tion of a waterdrop so as to be easily handled. 
Spiders have made suspension bridges for ages. 
The rough edge of swordgrass gave the inventor 
the idea of the reaper blade for the harvester. The 
buzzard has been using the aeropl me for flymg a 
good maoy centuries By tapping on an end of a 
long beam the man at the farther end can hear 
>ou telegraphing, the sound travelling through 
the timber. Fishes have been using bladders of 
mud for balloons l.ftmg them in water for count- 
less years Water has been a mirror ever since 
the world had sunshine. 
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■ a problem ot Tftatlonal interest ’ 
by 

MAJOR ARTHUR GJiYN LEONARD, 

CVVlH ATEVER the motiv e.the question recently 
raised by the Daily Mail, aa to the i easnn 
^ why i» woik of utility does wot sell so 
well an «n ordmaiy novel, is uf general, Inn) 

Bay, national interest To anyone who h* ks 
beneith tho suifaca of thing* foi the undetlving 
motive, which is as component And inevitable h 
part of human life as birtli And death the Inuad 
reason Jr a* plain a* * partiailaily Hggies«ivp 
Hebraic novo on a fl«t ince Tb-ic mo bow 
e/er acv*r«l side issues to atcuniit fm tin* in- 
difference to knowledge, but foi < in purpose the 
principal only must lie dealt with hrwfty and 
concisely. Fur sometime past we have been 
living in an nge of laiifunion and tranRihon We 
are now pausing — if in fact we ha\e rot already 
passed — from one phase of development to Hnothrr, 
progievive it may ho in a gtnrial or world sense 
Yet a» regards ourselves from a Nation*l *t»nd- 
pnitt, there are not wanting sign* of diradencen 
certain dire< lions And the deterioration of our 
literature, nr mil it if you like, of the National 
taste for high cl is* literature, is ore < f them We 
no longer live in the gimt Victorian Age In a 
Iitciary sen«e it defunct many yeatR lafnie 
the demise of tho llte Queen One .,r tno nf the 
Vietomn gianta m«y etillJiAia leen left u«, hot 
the Age Ita— If n« a "hole has come to an end 
This urw’.eubteAl) la an age nf Movement, hut it 
is nl«n on- < f ron(u««t i le*s and conlr idiclionA 
So ilmt from many nspe-t*, itomotply 
the not And rcstlrasms* rf a motley tn^vjuar. 
ade If *e »re toh-li>»e Lord Reocm-fiel.l, Great 
Unlaw. though a country nf j rog.e»«. m t~» rich 
to »»«k mi cb change Under firciim»t.nc«x suth 
Aft thee tUw-fcre. the spirit of „ I>t ,.od 
people seek* a safety x»Vce in U^tlr. ‘Change 


lie says * in the abstract,’ is what is wanted by a 
people who ore at the same time inquiring and 
wealthy * This is true enough, also that variety is 
the sjiee of life Hut, even vmiety when it i* con- 
fined to «n exiessive adulation of Gold, and the 
pursuit of pi easuie only, i* hound to become w 
canker eating into the veiy vitals of onr National 
life A change sc violent ns that which is going 
or. i« something more than an onlinary change. 

It is rather a revolution <’i volcanic upheaval. 
Civilisation nnj ai raiding to oul notions he going 
ahead’ Dut is it not advancing too rapidly? is 
it n it outstripping its own ideils anil altogetbei 
foiling the pare? Has it not absolutely lost it* 
head in the mad whirl and rush of its OMT 
tupsytui vvdoin ? Modernism as wo call it may be 
advancement and picigress ’ Hut ia there » ot some 
degenem’mg cvi«e at tlie bottom of thiR heaving 
eruption? Is not Modernism with ita cheapclap- 
ttap ral.il sensationalism and thirst for notoriety, 
its so called New Journalism and still Ne«ct 
Women — to wit the heckling Amazonian* night 

suffragettes — but one of M.oi-a inevitable re»ctiona 

which me the ncressury product cf human educa- 
tion? I- it not onr of those gicwtli* or excre- 
scences that hashed its count* rp.irt in eveiyage — 
one of it oat* dewlupmetits that is hound t>* reflect, 
rep* «t, or recur with encli sncceRsivn stage of 
\ urinn prow lb? A* such therefore clear and On* 
mistaknhle evidence of human limitationa, and the 
eternity or eUsimty nf thought ! Tint environ- 
meid of onr Gravel foibeis in certain n«pect* in 
no more like om own, than tha mere jelly speck 
le—mhha ft full grown man, Although they both 
mntiin the same germ, The rhangeS which lift'® 
«ak»n place , hiring the U.t fifty years, have been 
more i„. <iv.ti„ p a,.d startting, tl an those {includ- 
ing the art- if wiitmg, and printing, and the in- 
vention of gunpawde,) of nil the Age* which have 
prided tb. m. And nc «mua have produce*! ft 
more disturbing efTeit than the di-rovery ar A de- 
velopment of eteam «nd electricity; while the 
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in Java. The Prussian Government his also in- 
teiested itself in the same subject, and has lately 


AS ILL- INDIA HINDU 8ABHA 

An organisation is on foot with the Maharaja 
of Dnrbhanga aa President, and Mr Saioda Chare n 
Mitter and the Bon Babu Bhupendra Nath 
Basa as Secretaries, to piomnte loyalty and to safe- 
guard the interests of the Hindus generally and to 
bring about the much-de*iied ro operation between 
the rulers and the ruled, and also between the 
different communities Suitable headquarters mil 
soon be opened when the piopeganda will be car 
tied on throughout India with provincial organise 
tions having local presidents and secretaries The 
organisation is proposed to be called * Ml India 
Hindu Association ’ Sir Guru Dias Bannei ji, Mr 
Sutendra Nath Banerjea, Babu Moti Lai Ghose, 
Rai Norendra Nath Sen Bahadur, Mr A 
Chaudhuri and others are also among the active 
promoters 

THE INDIA SOCIETY 

The object of the India Society is to promote 
the study and appreciation of Indian culture in 
its esthetic aspects Politics are absolutely extlud 
«d from its scope There la a growing feeling 
that in Indian sculpture, architecture and paint- 
ing, as well as in Indian literature and music, 
there la a va.-.t unexplored Geld, the inre'tigation 
Of which will bring about a better understanding 
"f Indian ideals and aspirations, bo*h in this 
country an 1 in India OF these, the great majority 
Of Europe vn artists and students are at the pre- 
sent day totally ignorant 

For many sears past learned societies in France, 
Wh liberal aid from Government, have sent out 
..expeditions for providing the National Museums 
of that country with examples and reproductions 
t*f ancient Indian sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tectural works in the French possessions in the 
bar East. The Dutch Museums have been si rai - 
b»rly well provided with many splendid original 
specimens and reproductions of Indian sculpture 


sanctioned a scheme for a great Asiatic Art 
Museum in Berlin One of the first endeavours 
of the Inlia Society would be to do everything in 
its power to promoto the acquisition bv the author- 
ities of our National and Provincial Museums of 
works representing the hrst Indian art 

The Society proposes to publish woiks showing 
the best examples of Indian architecture, sculp- 
tuie, and painting, both ancient nnd modern, 
which will be issued free, or at low prices, to 
members of the Society 

The Society also hopes to co-operate with all 
those who have it as their aim to keep rIivb the 
traditional arts and handicrafts still existing in 
India, and to assist in the development of Indian 
art education on indigenous and traditional 
lines, and not in imitation of European ideal*. 
To this end the Society would join hands with 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta 
which has somewhat similar aims and has done 
excellent service in the last few years in sup- 
porting the promising modern revival of Indian 
painting originated by Mr Abanindro Nath 
Tagore and hi* pupils 

The Society will issue in the autumn a work by 
Dr Coomaraswamy upon “Indian Drawmcs,” con- 
taining numerous reproductions of Drawing chiefly 
of the Mughal school, a copy of which will he sent 
free to every member of the Society 

The yeany subscription has been fixed nt One 
Guinea, or Twelve Guineas for a life membership 
Intending members should fill up the enclosed 
form, and return it to tne Bon Secretary, to- 
gether with the amount of subscription for the 
first year. 


Arnold. Sira Leighton Cleather, Messrs. A K 
Coomaraswamy, Walter Crane, E B. Havel f 
Mrs. Bemugbm, Mr. Paira Mall, Mr T. W Roll 
leston, (Hon Treasurer and Hon. Secretary wn 
ton) and Mr. IV. Rotbenatein. ^ 
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spontaneous all tW things were! How 
little any Romsp knew wlmt Rome wis/ Ilow 
ti ue in every sense is this of oui«eIvesl What 
can they know of Britain who only Britain know ? 
How little do Britons know of the hiatoiy ol 
their own country — f«,of the making of it, hut 
pnt-tii uhlly its inner meaning and philosophy 
How much le«s do they know of the groatei 


temperament, given to athletic exetcises and field 
sportR. Matthew Arnold’s fair-brained ‘young bar- 
barians’ cricketers, deer-stalkeis, for-hunters, or 
sportsmen of sorts from cock fighters to rat catch- 
ers, but destitute of intellectual tastes, way be noble 
types of the Teutonic race, but they are not the 
•children of light’ The Gorman genius is not 
.tBMi-rd frnm them, hut from tho other race, to 


Umpire beyond it. How absolutely ignorant evrti 
of the rilYirs of Ireland and tho ibar \i of bet 
people Putting to one nietha n chi nil know- 
ledge of Imperial oflSeirinm, and the small unnoi itv 
tliat has made a special study of tlum, whit 
dense apathy and ignoiince pievols generally 
throiigliout G re it Bntaln in ioii*u ction with 
foreign politics: not meiely uuong tin maw-taor 
educated tl\«e*, hut aiming the m* wibeva « f l«>th 
Houses of Parliament— those mini in whose 
person* the Government o! the various urits of 


which Goethe end Luther belonged. 1 Tho energy* 
the self will, this fondness for adventure and the 
loir of tonib it wlm h have enabled the Teutonic 
peoples to extend then mle over the world, 
ciiiiie, si's lease Tnyler, 1 from ths dolichocepha- 
lic i ue nut the mtelli ct and genius of Emope, 
the gisat wutexs and m-uo especially the men 
(fwieiir. h 1 mg la'lmr to the bmchjcephalic 
i ace which has mi profoundly modified the pbyai* 
cm I type iii Germ my, Fiance, Italy and England.’ 

The eitmg of the pudding is the proof of it. 


tho Empiro is centralised an 1 conccntralid The 
fact of the matter is, that an a nation we are 
terribly unsympathetic and unsociable, and are 
as impervious as icebergs to all interesta that lie 
outside our own. Hence, by way of just one little 
illustration, bearing much mire directly on the 
teatlcT thaw we think, the tiurdlo'ne** sml 
awful loneliness of Indian student* in tho heart 
of linden, as recently evidenced by Mr Sarith 
Kumar Ghorii in tl e Ihtthj 1/rtif I'rron-ci ui-Iy, 
however, we are blind to our own Uat intrusts 
For, i n tbs poveirnis-nt <f ono i-ic" by another 
sympathy !« the only keynote that ml) m.lcwk 
the I carts c f the subject and »h«n I bit there i« 


men * *‘111 nmr* weighty rta««n that exp!*!.* ihe 
national apathy toaar.L RJC ,i l.tentute The 
were one studies lac's— ard no foe** are r.iore 
corivincirg than l\ c j*. j,l* tl tmarivn-the mor „ 
tbvwus ,t loaouiM tl at lie Angl»p«on i< 
williee a tbit Urmr* ttadrr of -i WIH hock.. 


1‘hys'callv *firj.#iic *n J R 
**Jwtga*-A The T«nVn* 


rolker. he U r.irn tally 
trte’Wt is du'| and 


tirfut, as trier f-rg to* 


a’ow ard ph!«gmati* 


Although money making w our business nnd sport 
our natural bent , though we are not thinker* and 
have no tlnist for knowledge, wa have Ilia same 
not th< in < rating for cheap sensational literature, 
aa we have f w strong drink Hence tho enormous 
(Mitpiit (>tiongly reKembling in it* magnitude the 
N itional liquor loll) of halfpenny papers, penny 
nm *!••*. tea, popular magazines, and niipenny 
nowla Tbe«e in a woiil give the clue to and 
■re the criterion of our literary taste, just 
as tho music l a 11 is the jeil interpretation 
of our musical Mandat d It is quantity with- 
out quality Must «r it unfcitunatrly is thafT, 
»nd what is worse unwholesome chaff. The 
j.urnals ,r e jaundice.! to a degieo pandering in 
every way imaginable to the insipid and extremely 
mediocre taste of tl „ public. If tl.ey are sensa- 
tional and mediocre, the novelette* are even 
* t,n . Irort ‘ M - * Un y of them are even below 
n.ediocre and obviously Ulcngto thegmu* gutter. 
The most that canV sail for the magarmw i* 
tl.t they are in sUdule b ann „„ y wi .,, ih , 
poj ul»r standard. Th* same may safely 1 ^* arid 



Diary of the Month, June — July. 


June 21. Tlie Court of Appeal baa dismissed the 
application of Bavarkar under the Fugitive Offenders 
Act. 

June 22. The Calcutta Gazette prescribes a Cengali 
fiooti, “ Holi lit," written by Surendra Chandra Basu, 
published on the 23th November, 100 > The perform- 
ance of the play contained in “Hob ki is also prohibit- 
ed in Bengal 

June 23 The Powers are now discussing the des- 
patch of a further note to Crete, reaffirming the nghta 
of the 8ultan and urging that the Moslem Deputies 
should be allowed to ait without awearing allegiance to 
the King of Greece 

June 21. The Pnnce of Wales was confirmed to-day 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury at Windsor The 
ceremony was of the quietest character Their Majesties, 
Queen Alexandra, and the membera of the Royal Family 
attended. 

June 23. Ill Sir George Claike presided at the 
Bombay legislative Council Meeting to-day Replying 
to a question on the subject of the Transvaal deportees, 
he explained that of the twenty-fire of these persons 
whose cases hsd been investigated, nineteen were boro 
In India, while fifteen had no family ties in South 
Africa. The majority of them were born in tha 
Madras Presidency. The Government wero aware that 
the majority of these men arrived in a destitute condi- 
tion and that they had been provided for from tho Fund 
raised for their relief 

June 28. The Lahore Police raided the Saoatan D liar am 
SabWaud arretted Hemrmj, tho Joint Secretary of the 
Sabtu, In pursuance of a warrant under Section 123-A 
of the Indian Ponal Code Some documents were taken 
away, including certain correspondence between the 
accusod and one Ramchand, of Peshawar, which is said 




Ratnehand la aaid to be a 
Main, itarted by Ajit Si 


SCIENCE VERSUS OPERATION. 

The Pile Destroyer. 

By taking the medicine internally according to direc- 
tiona, Piles of all deeoription (Internal or external) will 
ho radically cured and would drop down with the motion* 
without causing any pain or suffering This is a nice 
preparation. It Is a marTel in modem medicine. Pnco 
Be. 4 per Phial. , 

WUITE & Co., 66, Thollygunga, Calcutta 


Later.'—The correspondence is said to relate to a 
scheme bf religio-pohtical lectures to he delivered by 
Ramchsn alleged to belong to the Eharat Main 
party anj to be an ei-Editor of the /flash, of Delhi. 
The aceu.cd Hemraj is n young man 

Jane 27. A meeting of London Jews ha* decided 
to erect , Hospital for Jews in the East End os a 
Memorial to tbo lnte King Edward. 

June 5g Lord Morley has received Mr. Abbas Ah 
Baig, wh 0 will take his scat on the Councit to-day. 

June 59 Tho Indian fommunity of Simla, led by Jal 
Lall and p ecr Bux, Barnster-at-Law, are form log a 
Committee to give a Valedictory Address to II E the 
Viceroy and Lady Minto, prior to their departure from 
Simla, a Reception, the date of which will be fixed 
hereafte*. 

Id tha House of Commons, Mr. Montagu, in reply to 
Sir J. D Roe,, a& id that Lord Morley had approved of 
the scheme for the establishment of certain inland wire- 
less tele^aphy stations in India. 

June go King George to-day inspected the Qrena- 
diere at Buckingham Palace and hade farewell to the 
Indian Orderlies prior to their departure for Indie, 
bestowing the Victorian Medals on them. 

July j. Savarkar was taken on board the Morea at 
Tilbury to-day in custody of tho Indian Police 
July 2. The death is announced of Mr. Donald 
Fergustin, 0 r the CVylou Obeen.tr 
Ju'T 3 A movement is on foot for the presentation 
to Lady Hu, to by the ladies of Simla of some memento 
of Her Excellency's stay amongst tbem. No Vicereine 
has tak& n a more active or popular part in the social 
life of the Hill Capital loan Lady Minto, and it is felt 

that tOToa »uch testimonial will very suitably emphasise 
tho feel,„g or regret that this is Her Excellency's last 
season among them 


ESTABLISHED, I860. 

MEDICAL. 

Money returned In case of failures 
Dr - *5hoshea’ renowned specifia for Hydrocele and 
Elephihtissis. Guaranteed to cure any nature and 
standing radically by using externally. It is harmless 
and frej from any injurious ingredients Testimonials 
highest and any number Priee Rs 2-8 per Phial of 
10z,^ox,Ks 12. 

‘ pply to • — G, BROTHERS, 

No. 218, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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found favour with » m»j uity of the electors 
of the United Kingdom. The results, satisfac- 
tory tw doubt to the free traders of Great 
Britain, hare been regarded with very mixed 
feelings by the peoples of India who consider 
that their industiial development has been in 
seme measure retarded by the severe competi- 
tion of imported manufactured goods, — British 
and others. Borne modification of the old Indian 
ten per cent, import duties would no doubt have 
been mode in the course cf time, but their entire 
abolition in 1878-1882 was, as a mattei of fact, 
the outcome of steady and continuous pressme 
exerted by the le present itives of the cotton manu- 
factuiing industries or Great Hu tain So, too, 
when for ths purposes of revenue, the import 
duties were reimposM in 1891, it was England’s 
cotton manufacturers who managed eventually to 
secure a 3J per cent, duty for their particular 
goods in place of ths 5 per cent, contributed by 
most other imported manufactures Even thin 
reduced duly wan not allowed to bo levied without 
the simultaneous imposition in India of a corres- 
ponding Excise duty on power loom Indian-made 
cotton cloth,— a duty that baa been Revere)}- con- 
demned by all shades of Indian opinion Seeing 
tlat no Exciso duties have been imposed on In 
dlvn manufacture* of woollen and leather gondi, or 
Upon the Indian sugar, oil, piper, tobacco and soap 
industiie* (all of which compete In sains degree 
vnihloreign importations), those who lire in Irdia 
hnvo some grounds for the belief that tits present 
Indian Custom* Tariff hae been fashioned to satisfy 
. Cfle I'nfamfa of one only of f.'ngfanif a great menu 
factoring ir..)u»tn,i, rather than to put into 
ration that rco, nnic principle to which the 
Rienufactuivrs if Uvncvdilre uprwi so touching 
an al!ej*i»ncr*. In these rirtumsianesai it is easy 
to understand the intere-t with which tie remark- 
alle pioRree* of the TanfT fVtom movement in 
Eoglatwi i» now being followed ; for, if the theo- 
Ties of these wbtse ecMnlita har« abspeJ Inlim’s 


Tariff policy for the last fifty years, are now at 
last to be abandoned, a new era for India will 
dawn,— an era in which she will not only be 
aple to apply a certain stimulus to the develop- 
ment of her own industries, but at the same time 
co-operate in that woild-wide policy of mutual 
preference for British products ivhthh, perhaps 
more than anything else, will contribute to 
the increasing wealth, strength and unity of the 
whole Empire. 

The suspicion and distrust with which England’* 
free trade principles have been regarded in India, 
caii be well undeistood if we leeitll the social and 
economic conditions ani.dst which the mass «f 
India’s three hundred millions have habitually 
lived. Mainly agnculturists dependent for their 
lives upon an unceiUm minfaU, the compaiativeiy 
few manufacturing industries which the Depen- 
dency supported, were carried on by families or 
classes of individuals, here and there, whose 
knowledge and art in workmanship hsd been 
banded down from father to eon for possibly 
hundreds of year*. Commerce and manufacturing 
on a Urgo scale were until quite recently, compare- 
tively unknown. “All industry" — to quote 
the late Mr Justice Mahadev Govind Ilannde, “ii 
carried on by n system of petty farming, retail 
dealing, end } ib working l»j jioor people on borrow- 
ed capital procurvd at most exorbitant rates 

of In’creat The rliaroctorirtic* of social life 

are the prevalence of Status over Contract, of 
Combination over Competition. Our habits of 
minds are onvervative to a fault . . . The desire 
for (wealth) accumulation is very weak, peace and 
security haring Deen almost url:no*n over Urge 
ana* for any length of time till within tho last 
century. Our lawaand inatUul'iona, too, favour 
a low standard 0 r life and encourage the *ub- 
dirbnon and n it the concentration of wealth." It 
may be a.) del that over 250 millions of the people 
are Will unnbi. V> read and write. J„ *uc). rondi- 
tiona, it can be readily p*rc*vved how the principle 
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distppesi), all put i of the Umpire must be pie- 
p »nsd to yield some email portion of their ambi- 
tioi s in order to achieve the common aim. This 
principle admitted, the directions in which India 
can co operate in the Impm.il policy of Tariff 
Reloim may next be briefly outlined. 

To piovide scope for the development of higher 
foiiua of industrial activity in India, the imposition 
» of a heavier duty on the ninnufactaied pioaucts of 
those countries who di*cii annate nguust India’s 
jute muiufnctmes, tanned bides, oils and cleaned 
rice should be imposed forthwith fcmch difleren 
tial duties might he applied to sugar ind glass 
ware fiom Austm Hunguy , wine and spuits 
fiom 1'tance; oil, cigirettvs and cotton goods from 
the United States; and haul ware, cutlery, cotton 
and woollen goods from Germany The same 
policy might bo adopted for the benefit of Indian 
cotton and silk goods, tea, lac, wool, coffee, salt- 
potro and tobacco the demand for which is aitifi 
cially cui tailed by one or otlior of the protected 
mt.ons. The lJnti,h Self Governing Colonies who 

all iceognm the punciple of unitutl mi by way of 
nrntiul preference, would no doubt load.ly reci- 
proovto with Indm, pirticiihrly \ustr.ha who, so 
far, has evclu tail India fiom the opeiation of her 
l*i eferen tid Tan II, notwithstanding the fact that 
Indn accords to Australian products exactly 
tU svm e facilities n8 doe* the Mctl.eiUnd 

G re ills, ium might ho n P1 *Mlel to with ief« r - 

ence to the present heavy duti.s 0 „ tea,*. ff e0 Blul 

l»b.C..O (p„ t liixmiw., lh , „„ sU o( , !mti 

umpiCHtion v'lly hinder* consumption anil no re- 
etncis the expansion of lhitish-Indnn i..Wt mg 
To 1I.M , , , t „ 0 doakt u . o| ,j 

V". . 7 " P '’ ly hM * '"r ™-<l proportion „t 

r v rfw. 

nnportrtion* „[ ^1,,-f.on, M 

to f... p,r l„ 

polio, of froe 


impoits imposes upon Indian industrial develop- 
ment, arises from the commerci il superiority of 
England's own manufacturers. Now, of the whole 
of India’s importations from the United Kingdom, 
quite one-half consist of cotton piece-goods. Ptf 
conlta, tbe most important industry which India 
has so far been able to develop is, with the 
exception of jute, the manufacture of cotton 
goods. Here then, we see the chief cl.isli 
of interests, — the real crux, in fact, of the 
Whole problem of Tariff Reform. Are the 
cotton manufacturers of Lancashire to hive 
everything entirely their own way so far as India 
is concerned ? Or is Indii, which yenly pioduce? 
nearly X 20 millions sterling woith of raw cotton, 
to continue exporting the bulk of this raw mate- 
rial to the ends of the earth and subsequently 
buying over X 20 millions worth of manufactured 
cotton goods from England, the United States and 
eLewhere ? Obviously, the time must come when 
India’s spinning and weaving mills will deal with 
a far Urge, quantity of ,uw mateu.il than they dc 
at present Obviously, too, the time is not fai 
latent, "hen, owing to the continuous lowering 
the coat or sea and hud tr import, and increas 
»n e accumulation of money-power in the greal 
c«p.t.h Of the wo, Id, the advantages which 

1,,re Rt ?««••»* enjays in the fo.in or cheap 
motn-e power, cheap cap.ul « rid ft ccntury 0 | 

technical experience, will gradually d, appear. With 
He cat o production in Europ, and America 
reduced almost to n dta< , leveJ( ^ 

«.*t»nce of England’s great manufacturing indu, 
" "* the fut,lre Ur 8*ly depend upon the 
“ Th 1 ,,Kh theyflre ^ to retain a foot. 

Z R Z ’ 0, ' keU - «« « "va, table 

or.-SvTr TL U T ““ 011 '^iff Reform 
p,, ' . alternative is economic anJ 

perharw I . ^ 1 * 1,1 a over * ,l M 

"•‘“ r ' , “" 1U <„"■«» »»k«b r 
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THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE 

in 

MR. SUNT NIHAL SlNOH 

Nearly all that the ouUide world hear* 
about India, concerns the political agitation of 
the educated fewand the impoverishment of the 
illiterate millions English writers chiefly, and 
foreign scribes generally, dwell on sedition «ci 
infinitum (and, 1 believe, nil nauseam) Even 
native editors and authors confine themselves 
mainly to political and economic topics 
The Indian probably n the poorest person 
on the face of the globe, and Hindustan has 
come to be the perpetual home of famine 
Unrest prevails m the land The recent 
advent of the bomh and the propagation 
amoog-t a section of the people of the soil of 
the spirit to hold aloof from the English sales 
man, court of justice and school, have thrown 
the country into a political convulsion That 
conditions such as these should attract the 
attention of the rest of the world is by no 
mean® a cause for wonder. 

But it is not true that every Indian is a 
terrorist, any more than that every Occidental 
professes allegiance to the Pope, Politics is a 
live issue in Hindustan, hut every enlightened 
man is not a political agitator, much less a 
seditiomst, secretly engaged in attempting 
ta undermine Great Britain’s influence in her 
pl«tern dependency. Besides poverty and 
• ^' de > w 'th their attendant evils, plague and 
cholera, there are other perplexing problems 


in India which are receiving the attention of 
native leaders While there is much talk 
about the means educated Indians are employ- 
ing to tamper w ith the native army and inspire 
the masses to revolt against established author- 
ity, it is being forgotten that beneath the 
thin crust of political struggle and frenzy and 
talk ahout poverty and plague, constructive 
work of mammoth dimensions and of im- 
measurable potentiality is going on. 

Unseen, uncheered by other nations, Hin- 
dustan is reorganizing the constitution of its 
society, casting as,de old shibboleths and 
setting up in their place new ideals and 
standards, discarding its time-worn tradi- 
tions and methods and adopting, in 
their stead, the approved ways of life 
and work. Tins constructive period did not 
begin yesterday. The process has been 
gomg on constantly for two or more genera- 
tions ; but the progress of the Indian renais- 
sance has gained a fresh impetus from the 
Oriental awakening It is about time that the 
world took cognizance of this up-grade trend 
in Hindustan. 


, ,a , you ever strike two pieces of flint 
Violently together ? Did you witness what 
happened ? The two pieces of stone, eominjr 
m contact with each other, produced a spark 
oT fire. This ,s what has happened in India. 
The ancient Oriental civil tzation abided side 
by side in Hindustan with Western enlighten- 
T a \ T ~ L Uo d,d not collide for many 

*o.de,. T hej mml „ lonitrf 0acl 
The Sussu- Japanese War, the in,t„t,o„ „f , eIf _ 
rale in Persia and Turkey, and th, u.ukening 
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themselves that the allegations are or aie not 
sustained. But, in some instances, men have been 
depot ted to India whose cases weie still being 
investigated. The best prima facie evidence that 
these Indians weie born in Sonth Africa is the 
fact that they all speak English fluently, it bem^, 
pricticallj, their wotkei tongue Tins is not the 
case with any other Indians of their class, and 
this fact is aery well known to the oflicials of the 
Asiatic depaitment. The Transvaal Government, 
or as it is now, the Union Government cannot 
hgh»ly tide away on the pretence that no informa- 
tion was submitted to them All 6uch informa- 
tion has been systematical!) disiegarded 

But 'another most important issue h»B been 
carefully avoided The Transvaal Supreme Comt 
has decided that a man who has been registered 
under the law is not liable to be deported. Yet 
almost everyone of the deportees was so registeied 
The mere fact of non production of the reghtrn 
tnrn certiflcate is not evidence of non-recis- 
tration, nor does destruction of the certifi- 
cate nullify the f ict of registration, for a 
duplicate may be obtained for a few shill, n ES 

1 <* «'* ««'«» or (h. Tr.n.v.\l 

authorities in deporting these men ia dnectlv in 
»«.. Tho, Carnot hide b.h.nd the pretence ; hlt 
they have no bnonledge whether the men were 

T>1'» W ‘ nd *” Mr 0»»dbl *«< .even’ 
other equally prominent men who still are left 
unmolested ,,, the Transvaal Moreover. 
p. ? of Mr ; Ql,, . nn : the Chairman of the Transvaal 
S'^T A r oc ."' t,cn ’ w| '° » »1"o one of the 
deportees he „ penally known to Cenei-^ 

a lml "' *?7- fonr 'Wted with 

•dmlnisttaUon of this Illation He was oneof 
the Signatories, in 1908, on behalf of the Chi, esl 

Thln'l flr8t C .Uinese to voluntarily register 

«..ry t.n A. I. tie n.ident. of 0,. 
r.g'.t.r.J, „,t p,„„m P t,„„ i. t",. ” ,','' 

J 1 '* dlporw-w Moreover , oJ 
th. wickMrst p.,t ot . holo " 

within my knowledge ♦i,,* u ln ** > *t is 

nrg-J. 1^11^“^^^“.“? 
orirr of J, p rt.tion, , n( f „ _. h .° *h. 

V’«“ J'l— Itirenl, to^.pplj ? ‘k- 

Of their registration certificate, *, d -f ,C,W 
onl, be nanei! to those wh 0 are’known t^T 


receive them. By implication, therefore, the 
Trinsvaal authoiities are well aware of the 
identity {additional evidence of which can be 
easily traced in the finger-impression records of 
the Transvia! gaols where most of these passive 
resisters have been incarcerated) of these deportees 
and thpy have wilfully committed a breach of the 
l»w, knowing thit there is no apperl to the 
Courts against the injustice of an administrative 
ordei . 

Then, we are told that the “local by-law", 
under which the Poituguese authorities of 
Mozambique affect to act, applies to “all Asiatics 
alike ” Now, as a mattei of fact, it dees not, for 
it exempts Asiatics of Portuguese nationality. 
Besides, how can a township by-law afTect a w) ole 
dislncl, and how can it operate, except ns against 
Jndnns who weie brought by the Portuguese 
theraseivt-8 within the limit* of the township ? And 
«e this b) law came into foice only on tho 15th 
July, 1909, how came it that sir men were 
deported to India by the Portuguese authorities 
in this by the same steamer, the Somali, by which 
Ti tri n7 wllic1 ' left Eoureneo Mniquts on 

the 9th July ? Moreover, heie, too, th* question 
is begged Tne Portuguese act at the instance of 
tholrnnsvaa) authouUes, who pa) nil chsiges. 
The depo. tees claim the right to ho deported back 
to the Transvaal as ,s allowed by tbe Natal law, 
especially m view of the fret that they were never 

f. , ‘^*' ltrR r t8 1 0f 1,ortu e uesA tenitoi), but were 

hem W '7 0,6 r^ r «»• train conveying 

»» '■>E h >l»<l Tliis 
therefore, is somewhat disingenuous 

ernm^rt iiin, ‘h.l til. Union Gov 

t,™ - I? " Sr " imioigra- 

K^Li , “ oil lioc.y „ of .ore. 

J ° “ W.1 A "pthllM..., 

to bel love J?* n which I have reason 

w,llJmnw i r p I “ ,,e ;7^ I Authorities are satisfied, 
“ovei w helmed'^by' AsiaUc^* an ? Vaft ^ . frora bein * 
the same time rem^n^h ram, » r " t . ,or, « ftl 

b> the Trat sv»»l insult imposed 

Ik-A, .... Jo,. GW , 

r r * '«»«■> ti.„„.Gv?, „, 0 ) J y .'ir ' 1 r r »'T" 

unrestricted ini m ier»t; 7 ff r c . t '* p, J' o#f**v«9* 
demanded that the R T ° W ’ *'"* may w< II ba 
excellent lead of «. J LrA . nf,v *'*l *ball follow tbe 

dr., a red |. miri ^muts .string to 

“• ,lu "ted that ) 0Ur r,“ i Ul " " n< * * « t0 

by tl.is transparent | use ' trB not be misled 
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plentire or instruction, nnd others to settle 
down in foreign land*, for a timeor permanently. 
As an earnest of Inin’s coming greatness, 
the presence of the>e men in every part of the 
globe is assuring. They offer a glowing testi- 
mony to the contention that no section of 
Indians to-day is pot-bound ; that all classes 
are nine and progressive, not dead nor dying 
The progress which Hindustan has been 
making during the last generation or two is 
visualized by the presence of the Indian immi- 
grants on all continents, and in their ability 
to win success in the fice of unethical opposi- 
tion nnd unequal competition. They not only 
have gone abroad, but they have distinguished 
themselves in every walk of life in which they 
have engaged. Indian students have won 
honours in Japan, Fngland, America and other 
foreign countries, beating natives in their 
favourite eubjects in their own lauds Indian 
immigrants have established their claim to 
superior intelligence, hardiness, sobriety and 
thrift. Indian merchants and professional 
men have demonstrated that in a foreign land 
they were the peers of their competitors. 
They have achieved success in the face 
of colour and continent consciousness which 
vitiates the sentiment of the white settler in 
Africa, Australia and America. It augure well 
lor the future of Indiv that her sons have 
proved vmle and capable nhroad 

A significant point to be considered is the 
fact that Indians at home and abroad re«ent 
the humiliating tre itnient accorded to their 
immigrants. This shows that an Indian 
nation is coming into being ; for the wrong 
from which the immigrant suffers »mks racinl 
and religious inudiousne-.s into oblivion, it 
thrills til! Indian hearts with pulsations 
identical m nature — sentiments of protesta- 
tion — community of interest — resolves to 
tight wrongs, overcome weakness, conquer 
disabilities. Such experiences also develop 
that manly pride which demands reciprocity 
and which is the corner-stone on which the 
structure of individual and national well-being 
Is to be erected. 

Slavery and supinene-s have held Hindustan 
dow s for many centuries ; but these ignoble 
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characteristics are conspicuous by t 
in the immigrant. He is a man with a stiff 
neck — and with a backbone. He is manly 
and enterprising. He is not like the cur that 
licks the hand that beats it, nnd thus encou- 
rages the unreasonable tyrant to continue to 
maltreat it A country which furnishes such 
splendid specimens of manhood as does India, 
ought to be congratulated j for the manly 
immigrant raises the status of his Motherland 
in the eyes of the foreigner and ntso inspires 
his countrymen to utilize their abilities and 
material resources to the very best advantage. 
His direct and indirect influence is to lift 
India out of the slough of degneration and 
give it an impetus toward evolution. 

Manliness is a new thing in India Indians 
haw been in tutelage for many centuries, and 
it speaks well of them that enough of this 
spirit was left in them so that it would once 
again sprout nnd blossom and bear fruit, under 
the urge of esprit de temps. There are unmis- 
takable signs to-day -which assure a student of 
current history that the spirit of manliness is 
more and more enthusing India’s young, and 
that it increasingly is coming to constitute the 
rock of security for the future. 

The new spirit of manliness which is gaining 
votaries every day, may be considered by some 
to constitute, in itself, the nucleus of a world- 
menace. The self-reliance of the Indian, it 
may be feared, may degenerate into an incli- 
nation to alienate the country from the rest 
of the world, or even to commence an offensive 
w-arfare on their weaker peoples. On the face 
of it, sucli an assumption carries no weight 
The spirit of manliness must work for many a' 
decade before it w.ll have accomphshed its 
object of lifting the people from their present- 
day conservatism and racing them to an 
equal footing with the best nations of the 
Occident nnd Orient. For that length of 
time at any ra te, the renaissance of 
Hindustan will constitute no menace to any 
people. Moreover, the new g plr i t 0 f 
manW while ,t is aggressive B „d 
assertive, „ not selfish, nor ,» it nnho^v 

The I-**** «£3£ 
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people with slothfulne-s and inertia. But 
to-dnj the germ of the up-to-date has vanquish- 
ed the bacteria of conservatism and h urging 
India to uplift itself in mitter* materially A 
revolution begins in the brain An idea 
becomes imbedded in the mind and changes 
the very construction of the cerebral convolu- 
tion®. A shifting in the attitude toward exi-ting 
order follow «. This motives the brnu n to fill 
in the hollows and raze the inonndr of environ- 
ment and opportunity This is what 1 ns 
happened and is happening in Hindustan The 
people are on the highway to material well- 
being, for they have a fresh gn®p on life and 
labour. Inspired by the new ideals, the 
Indian who, for generation®, ha® been obtes'ed 
with aver- ion for physical work, is now eagerly 
engaging in it. Agricultural, industrial and 
commercial occupation® are no longer looked 
upon as defiling by the high caste Hindu, and, 
moreover, he is bringing to tbe®e avocations 
scientific knowledge, uplifting decadent and 
commonplace pursuits to the dignity of paying 
professions Thus, an industrial renaissance 
ha# dawned upon India. 

The first effect of We-tern education wn® to 
accentuate the predilection of the Indian for 
so-called genteel work Schools were founded 
in Hindustan primarily for the purpose of 
coaching natives to fill the lower ranks of 
public service. The alien administration did 
not know the languagp of the land and lacked 
the desire to learn it The Indian, on the 
contrary, showed a peculiar aptitude for learn- 
ing English Moreover, the commercial 
company which had, by a sudden tnrn of the 
wheel of fortune, come into po-.®ession of the 
Peninsula, wanted to conduct the administra- 
tion on a business basis, with the strictest 
economy; and the native clerk was ten times 
cheaper than the imported Englishman. But 
the Western education which was introduced in 
India with a v lew to manufacturing clerks and 
interpreters to aid the foreign ruler, intensified 
the proclivity of the native of the soil to refrain 
from soiling hi» hands with industrial or 
agricultural work. The young men looked 
ujion the school a® antechamber leading to 
Government service. It was not thougLt 


advisable to permit girl® to work in secretariat 
offices, consequently they were not educated. 
The boy® were prepared to become clerk#, 
lawyers and low-grade executive officer®. They 
were inspired with a hankering after such 
pursuits. Every educated Indian, therefore, 
aimed to be a barrister or a Government official. 
The superficial veneer that was given in tchool 
warped the already mis-shapen Indian tempera- 
ment, makirg it a still more unstable rafter 
snpjiortrng India’s well-being. 

This was a fundamental failing in Occidental 
education Until lately academical training 
ha® been merely cultural and not integral. 
The bend ha® been developed, but the hand 
and heart have been neglected. Education 
*uth a® this could not but have influenced the 
Indian to shirk manual labour and favour 
quill-driving in Government offices or bandy- 
ing words in law courts. 

But in the Occident, education i® coming to 
mean something more than a mere surface 
poh'h, and its reflex action is becoming visible 
even in slow India The forward 6wing*of the 
pendulum is rendering clerical service and the 
legal profession distasteful to the average 
young man. The Indian youth progressively 
i® seeking r commercial career. He dreams 
of becoming a captain of industry. He de®lres 
to be a manufacturer— a scientific agricultur- 
ist. But before engaging in any of these pur- 
suits t,e want® to go to the most forward indus- 
trial and agricultural countries so that he can 
equip himself thoroughly m order to do his 
chosen life-work at well the world ran track 
him. Thi. >■ speedily bringing „bout the 
industrial renai««ance of India. 

On account of this fundamental change, the 
Indian, instead of being a mere consumer, is 
list becoming a manufacturer— even an ex- 
porter. Hindustan out-distances all Asiatic 
countries in buying textile machinery f lom 
England, and places orders with Germany and 
America as well Spinning and weaving factor- 
ies are multiplymg with incredible rabidity 

:ir 3 r, o , f r ,1 ! oants u an y d 

cloths of all kind® made, not only for home 
consumption but al®o for export to the markets 
of the bar East. Within a decade, India has 
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and invariably they <)i<l not pos-es« sufficient 
ca«h to make it possible for them to refu-e to 
purchase the lower-priced imported material, 
even if he had the .sense of patriotism to buy 
home-made articles in order to protect and de- 
velop home industries The Government of the 
land did not feel the urge to build a protective 
tariff wall about India It did not give anew 
impetus to industries hyjudicious subsidies, nor 
did it help the people hy training them in new 
methods of production, nor by inducing them 
to de«ire to change for the hotter Thus Jndi i, 
toward the middle of the Ntneieenlh Centura 
reached the uttermost depth of depression and 
had to depend upon the outside world for 
even such trifling artu h>s of every -div use n« 
pens, pin«, needles and limps 
It is from this bottomless pit* hat Hindustan 
is ri«ing Even the ignorant, unintelligent 
weaver is giving up his prejudice for the 
cumbersome hand-loom and i« coming *o n»e 
newer types of hand-looms which have been 
pronounced by experts to be capable of suc- 
cessfully competing with steam and electricity- 
propelled looms, on account of the cheapness 
of Indian labour The wealthier men are 
helping along the cause of progress by buying 
these looms for their poorer hro there, and by 
inspiring the weavers to hand themselves 
together on a “joint stock” basis, instead of 
* working individually, in hovel-, which serve 
for living room as we'i as workshop Factories 
and mills run by power at*o are being in-tailed 
The more import int industries by no means 
are receiving exclusive attention Young 
Indians are learning trades and introducing 
them into their ow n country, where they are 
being carried on vigorou-ly and along modern 

At the psychological moment a movement 
came into being which is destined to prove 
Indn’s salvation This is thf celebrated 
Swadeshi movement, which has for its slogan : 
“ My country’s good, for me.” This spirit of 
Swadeshi, literally ‘‘own country,” is like 
the mother-hen protecting its fledgling indus- 
tries. It is a veritable tariff wall, under who-e 
cover nascent indigenous industries are being 
nurtured until they are strong enough to get 


along without its protection. Thanks to 
Swadeshi-m, the products of newly installed 
mills and machinery are finding a ready sale. 
In fact, the demand is so great for home-made 
articles that the rapidly multiplying factories 
are unable to meet it. Swadeshi is the 
culmination of India’s mdustri d revolution and 
forms the foundation on which Hindustan's 
future well-being will be established. 


L’ndei the impetus or Swadeshi, Manches- 
ter- and Sheffields are coming into existence 
in India Indians are raising a better prade of 
' otton and are spinning and weaving it into 
tlotli of all kinds and qualities for use at home 
and for consumption in the Far-East. Pros- 
jiecting is being actively taken in hand; 
mine- are being worked . and the ore is being 
inaiiufactun d into finished products. Sugni 
refineries and factories of all kinds are being 
established. Water-power is being utilized to 
manufacture electricity that will turn the 
wheel, of industry. 

It is sad to contemplate that such a virile, 
constructive, uplift movement as that which 
is going on in India should not be noticed by 
the outside world, merely because of the acute 
political unrest in the land. But those who 
are interested in the political wrangle should 
not forget that even political Congresses of late 
have industrial exhibitions and conferences as 
tbe.r important adjuncts. For several years 
an industrial exhibition and conference have 
been notable features of the Indian National 
Congress and from its platform many purpose- 
ful speeches have been delivered which tended 
toward the regeneration of India These 
annual exhibitions fulfill a double purpose. In 
the first place they inspire manufacturers With 

hLTc , bn,thy e!m,,ation «n<* enable 
them to familiarize all India with the products 

‘i' y " ,ke " P° b " bl ' dealer. 
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obtain reliable information and collect oooda 
from all part, of I„d,„ f„ r the benefit ol T,. 
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obligations have gone, and no new definite instru- 
ments hive tiken then place, resulting in endless 
friction and ttouble far want of n clear un- 
impeachable undpistanding. It Ins been mostly 
■» scramble, the Suzerain trying — only too success- 
fully — to grasp all it could, and the Feudatory 
trying— only too unsuccessfully— to retain all it 
could. A Political Code would have the supreme 
merit of definiteness and unambiguity , it would 
fix the Butish Government to one system of mea 
sures and the mutual obligations of the two would 
be impossible to be misunderstood, and one winch 
all would be prepared to act up to With a 
Supreme Court to inteipret such a Fundamental 
Law of the Realm, as for instance in America, 
there would be a farther guaiantee that its 
clauses would be fairly construed and enfeiced 
It is essential therefore that for a step so 
dnstic and far-reaching in He consequences, a 
Royal Commission to go into the case thoroughly 
and impartially be appointed, on whose rcpoit 
such a code would then be built up Bus the 
Commission must be such a one a, to command 
the coi.fidenconot only of the officials but also 
of the Indian Chiefs, their nobles and subjects 
as well A Commission composed only of British 
officials without a strong representation of the 
Indian States and of a few independent membei a 
both Indian and British, would not meet the 
uigent needs of the case nor command any 
respect or confidence 

A^lo.'nJi.n. of tlt. typo of 6 ,r John S.„ch„. 

and Sir Lopel Griffin can see nothing tl at is good 
in a iNativo State’ , and wait imp,, tiently for the 
day When they all would b „ ahwwb ^ t , 
I.ritlHli po-t-, fusions and tlio large paUhes of 

5 on7d,: ou s be r u,xah i ^-"" • 4 

of India . Hie only consideration which has 
any weight with officials of this stamp, which 
iu‘oa m !!" 1 ^ Pf ° r0 plun « ln S headlone 

voiced V llol " hM0 "" nex,,tl ^.«the feeling^ 

1 i * 1 Slr ^ obn Strachey, that thev 

*" tl ' efcform of>tl >e mutiny 

which would otherwise have *, T p pt ov * 

one great wave" (/,«|«,-2nd ed , p .lCG , I, d 

East or the Ww ' v hetber in the 

oftanestr and etraigbtforwsrd^KTtbe lW^® 
migH well tie employed by the p*' *- 1 *?*' <!er ' t « 


disappearance of the remains of Feudal power 
and prestige. That mull a view is very narrow, 
prejudiced and wholly unfair to the Indian 
Princes is admitted by' nil officials who hnve 
the welfaie of India at hetrt and seo the 
possibility of re-infusing into these Chiefs self- 
respect and the ability to govern themselves, 
once ngain They rightly insist on regarding 
Feudatory India ns an integral poition of the 
British Indian Empire owing well-defined duties 
to the Sovereign and possessing no less well-defined 
rights and privileges 

Sir John Stracfiey’s chapter on the Feudatories 
is a deplorable blunder even from the official stand- 
point, tending as it does to creato mischief, 
where none exists For 6 uch a high-placed official 
to cast aspersions on the good faith and loyalty 
of the Indian Princes and to abuse persons who 
simply dare not resent or even reply, does not 
speak much for lus sense of chivalry. If their lips 
could bo opened they too could unfold a tale 
of wrong and woe which would amaze the world. 
Even Sir John Strachey, official apologist and 
intense bureauci at that he was, confesses in on 
outbun-t of frankness that the relations are nn- 
satisfactoi y He says :_•< I have always thought 
chat no part of our Indian administration has 
been bo often unsuccessful as the management of 
our relations with the Native States” (p.367). 
He fa.ther prudently lays the blame on the 
wietehel Indian Prince. “ No real progress in 
sue i tites is possible while their governments 
l-em .m purely pp.sonal, And whl!e authority 
of the Paramount Power ,s exercised on no 
fixed system, but spasmodically, by special nets 
" iiiterreotion „„„„ 379 ) 

H. .Uoquote .t p. 382, „ fep.tch of th. Oo.rrn- 

th ,' s «"t'ry of State ,flnel> 
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■gain likelv t,L . ln ™ know* It is never 
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progre&lng art cf aviation, subsidiary as it is to on it It is more than even liis personal propei ty, 

< these, promises to be an even moie revolutionary his to do with as ho likes, but chitfiy either 

factor still. Ths moral effect of the two former to make money or pleasure with, or both to* 

factors upon the human temperament and churac- getber Outside tins he has no other use for 


ter has been much gtester than we suppose. It 
lias almost succeeded in turning the world upside 
down. The litter will supply the finishing nn 
pet in. Distance as measured by time or space is 
no longer the obstacle it wag The modem Ariel 
has so effectively thrown the magic of his wiieless 
girdle around the world, that it is fast breaking 
down all physical and even ethnic barriers. 
The perfected aeroplane will accentuate this 
toadrgree The geographical expressions North, 
South, East and West are flow fast becoming 
but mere catchwords, that will soon turn into 
meiuoiiesof the past. To predict the future or 
the end of it all is will nigh impossible, for the 
transformation is only in its infancy. But a 
comprehensive and tangible idea of what is going 
on, can be formed by contrasting a coach and four 
such as Tern Welle! drove and the immortal Pick 
wkk travelled in, with an up-to date Mercedes, 
tl.e Fljing Dutchman or a Bleriot aereplane 
But whatever the cau-e may be, the effect of 
all these innovations, as we see it in Modernism 
and the modern min, is a study in itself The 
modern crank— call him man if )ou will— lives 
lo a very maelstrom of locomotion, a toreado, a 
whirlwind of excitement. Bustle, flu«t«r, confu- 
sion, noise, display, despatch, and the turmoil 
of a thousand other bubbling things, are aa the 
breath of life to him. Ho is a reversion 
of the natural order of things. He turns day 
into night, and night into day. He lives at 
high pressure But one of the mret permanent 
•I'd prominent chances about this up to-date 
egotist, is with regard to Tine Time is the soul 
of his existerce. His wealth the iJcl of his fj e. 
To make and spend, not to save is his object. It is 
the nm *«« four. m all the rime and mis‘y article* 
hi* material f„th. His whole salvation depends 


it. I speak, of c nirse, in a braid and general 
ser.se Running a dead heat with the univer- 
sal education of the Yellow God, is the ever 
increasing pursuit of Pleasure Not in the intel- 
lectual pleasures of the imagination, not in the 
golden thoughts of the world’s great thinkers and 
writers, but in senseless amusements and carnal 
appetites. The crown and glory of his life, next 
in order to these, is to make bit better still to 
break records To him the Past is a blank, the 
Present a whirligig, and the Future a mist. Time 
is much too slow for him. All his energies are 
bent on making it quicker The things that we 
ought to do he sets aside for those that he wants 
to do The serious siJe of life has no attraction 
for him. Its lighter eido appeals most to him. 
When he can tear himself away from the glamour 
of the Gol len Calf, he seeks refuge or distraction 
rather, in the fleihpita and music. But what 
music ? 


While he and h,s kmd-the whole British 
nation in fact— will not aupp.rt even a single 
Open IIo..-, they eupport M „, it , wu 
bf lb. thotisende Their Urte f,. r |,tereturei,on 
•he me. eommonpl.e. «,], TblJ tfl „ 
to reed in en. tehee, p-fur,, noreie. .„d literrture 
rlitr.,, emppef „, p , kotl „ 11 , r _ or ^ 
l’gbt.,t tin l. So greet indeed l. their ineuler.ty 
end ego-m, tb.t the, mold eren confine th. novel, 
to eenctionel lore .tone, end w „ h 

beeoee end heroine. of their own netion.lity pre _ 
domio.ting Fur, anything onteide then n,nr. 
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friction theie will be no concurrent jmisdiction 
excepting in those cases where the permission of 
the Su pi erne Government lm3 been obtained, the 
Feudatories retaining alt their “Semi Sovereign 1 * 
powers and dignities— excepting tlo-e winch have 
been expressly assigned to the Soveieign. 

Herein arises the question of the conditions 
under which such a system of autonomy and 
dependence at the same time, can work with 
satisfaction and benefit to all concerned. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

I wilt try to sketch briefly here the necessary 
—in. fact indispensable — reorganisation of the 
Foreign Depsitmcnt of the Government of India 
and then deal with the question of the imple- 
ment in the internal administration of the Feu 
datory States. It will then become poss.ble for the 
establishment of that intimate and close relation 
of trust an 1 responsibility between the S ivereign 
and hw semi Sovereign Feudatoues which should 
be the goil of every earnest vvell-wrshei of the 
lndun Punces. 

There .re roughly 700 F.ud.tone., 0 ! 
’ ° "" d " «» direct rente,! 

s “P""ie Government, end tl.e rert 
meter the P-oe.neiet Oorernmente-Bomh.y 
tng the tnrgeet number of there, n.mely, 301 then 
Burn, with .,3, Bengal and Punjao n.th 31 each 
the reef of the Provincee have onle a f.w under their 
and ” t . A lh '”l ", a “* “«™ flHtnr.0 „„„„ 

and nottonny rattled policy or well defined echcme 
“ n . errangement which ha, grown lnto ' 
latent, , hephne.rf ... ' “ 

reaaon why ,„ oh ,11 J.W” ^ .Z 

mr.v.n.d ■rz 

Tr,y,~ a , .T’" y ‘"’P""*"' St.to hV„ 

- t', 1 

of control", f',’ ™C'ntrat,on 

abolition of the Pohticl Department th * 
Provincial Government and the 1 ° f esery 
that of the Sunremm d 11 «">«rKement of 
sation. 1 ha\e already * nd ,l * rw>r K» n »- 

th- Ioip-r„10ov,T„m y , )■ "V“pw™ 

of Foreign F„, 1 . 1 “ ^ ■ 

\ iceroy from the wponiil,,!!,- ™. ‘ n ' 1 the 

■ ,h '’ nnd,, ,,i, ^^.J'tainwtenng 


THE VICEROY ms OWN FOREIGN MINISTER. 

This is if possible an even more vicious arrange- 
ment tlinn that of the combination of the judicial 
and executive powers in Bntishlndia. For here, 
theie is not even a semblance of law or the shadow 
of publicity The Viceroy, as the bead of the 
depiriment, is directly identified with the actions 
of the Residents who are his subordinates and 
who, in fact, take their cue from their august 
lieid To whom is the poor Prince complained 
against, to appeal ? To the accusing Policeman 
with plenary judicial powers ! The giiin humour 
of tht. position might appeal to a Lyttonara 
Curzon, but. can a conscientious and God-fearing 
Ripon relish the situation when in pronouncing the 
doom of an Indiar Prince he addresses him 
as “My Honoured and Valued Friend”! 

It is further absolutely necessary that the Min- 
istei mu<t have been m close touch with the British 
Foreign Office and command its full confidence; 
seeing that ho has to cairy on relations not 
only with Asiatic Stites under International 
guarantees or of International irapoitance — but 
also European poweis, Russia, France, Poitu- 
gal, Holland, Turkey, <kc. These conditions 
cannot be fulfilled by any merely Indian Oiviliaa 
anrt so he must be a member of the British 
Diplomatic Service with wide and varied ex- 
perience As far as possible ho should have 
put in some years of work, over and above 
ha European experience, , n Pe.sia, China 
!J* nn 8 * n vve W, H thud inevitably bo a 

,T , ,°T V"'i t " tful "I ' 1 e J m pathetic, net 
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various grades, all 
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of the modern novel, for the exceptions which ere 
few but prove tho rule nil the more emphatically. 

As a set off to this unhealthy growth, the 
eteidy decline of high class mike and of first rate 
magazines, such as Temple Hir, Longmans, 
Macmillans, etc , the enormous prices paid by 
publishers ffir popular works of fiction, as com- 
pared to the mere pittance (and 10 many c-ises 
not even this) fur works of utility tho 
extremely small number of leaders for books 
of this kind, which renders them unpubh'b»ble 
except at the author's own risk all go to prove 
the national apathy and unfitness Mr Arnold 
Bennett and others may write novel books galore 
They may draw up rules and regulation, by the 
scoro for the formation or instruction of a cl.«-sic 
taste. But no novel book*, not even if they 
were inspired by the homely and human genius 
of a Shakespeare, will cultivate an intellectual 
appetite, if there is no natural taste to cultivate 
The silken pur«e of God's intellect cannot be 
mvde out of the sow's ear of a dulled intelligence 
As Charlotte Bronte go very aptly renal It* 
“No man over yet ‘by aid of Greek cluib.il 
Furness us,’ oi taught others tv climb it ’ Kt the 
nioitacj irso sndns Mr Arnold Bennett advocates 
m ly here and there rai*e a spurious an 1 evanescent 
t»*te just as a gin an 1 butler b»fjie dinner may 
excite tha rsrnsl appetite But, after all, It is 
only the unhealthy organism that wants a spur if 
this kind. The healthy can do without it And 
i; w o ill’ out of the wholesome natural thittbe 
Elu»b*tlisn, Augustin an! Victorian Ages gave us 
so mngnifi,. nt a literary harvest . though it is true 
the Augustin w»s in a gicat measure over culti- 
vated and artificial. 

Here then in a nutshell is tho reason, why novth 
—which are only the sugar pi urns or comfits of liter- 
ature, aro more in request than books of utility We 
*rv, eo to speak, a nation of Jack Uotrer*, and our 
special bent is plum* Devoil of gtrat intellec- 
tual runosity which is the gem of all scientific 


lesearch, and the bisis of nil tru3 knowledge, we 
have only time for relax ition, not for the more 
solid leaven of the cake 

In a vvout, it is the Public, the great British 
Public, the men io the streets, that in reality 
rule the roast it is they, with their martial 
proclivities and sporting instincts, who as farmers 
end fashioners of the Public taste and opinion, hold’ 
the publishers and authors in the hollows of their 
hands Publishers are but tradesman whose speci- 
ality is to trade in the brains of authors, or those 
who creite But the author (except in a few rare 
ic 5 tancos)i-not now,as at one time he was, a creator 
but a caterer, and to a great extent among the lesser 
fry, a pan.ieier — call it pot boiler if you will — to 
the public taste To sell his wares — i.e.tohve — 
be must write down to the public level. To write 
above this, to write as he feels or is inspired, as all 
tbe great writers of tha world havs done, is in a 
word to boy cott bis own work According to Lord 
BeaconsGeld, public opinion, as the opinion of the 
reflecting majority, right or wrong, must aod 
ought to bo respited Whethei this be so or not, 
it is as things now stand, a poor lookout for tho 
future of English hteiature, unless some sudden 
and altogether unexpected development restores 
the bal nice 

INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 

By Thk Hon tl Da P. WEBB, C.l F. 

(CVuiirm'in, Karachi Chamber of Commerce'). 

N no p«t of tho EnvpiTB outside the United 
King iom n tho progress of tile movement 
in favour of Tariff R-form being witched 
with greater interest than m India And with 
goo.1 reason. For, whilst all tho Self Gov ernin- 
Colonies have b»en atlowed to establish such C'us 
tcirs duties as seemeil to them beat, India, »,th <, 
total trad* greater than that of all the Colonies 
put together, has hitherto teen oblige,! to accept 
onlv those fiscal and economic principles whhb 
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guaranteeing their internal independence, and in 
undertaking their protection against external 
aggressions it naturally follows that the Impel lal 
Government hns assumed a certain degree of res- 
ponsibility for the general soundness of their 
administration, and could not consent to 
incur the reproach of being an indirect instru- 
ment of misrule. In a word, the object of 
lay Government has been to interpret the 
pronouncement of two successive Sovereigns as 
inculcating, in accordance with the eloquent 
words of His Itoyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in bis speed* at the Qnildhsll after bis return 
from India, a more sympathetic, and tin reforc a 
more ctantic policy. The found ati m none of the 
whote system is the rmogmtnn of identity of 
interests between the imperial Government and 
the Durbars, and the minimum of inU-iference 
with the Utter in their own *ff,„e" 

Hut this ea.ings of the pressure muni not lie 
misunderstood and attempts made to take sinister 
advantage of it The ad.ico of Ixird Maw K ,v,n 
in bta sp-ech at a D.trhar held In Ajmere'm 1870 
«hould never ho lost sight of bv our Feu Uton.a 

w . 9 "H* 1 * your rights and privilege*" 
Mil I/irvl Mayo on that occasion. •• y 0 „ dimld 

cr thom Who are jlaeed beneath vcurcaie If 
w * «"PP<irt rou in yoir power, we expect .» 

ev^wt^ i P0V v rnm '‘ n v t Wo that 

everywhere throughout the length and breadth of 
RsjpuUna justice and order shall m*,,,) that 

•very tnsnV r ro, wrty si .11 b* * C ‘ W| t |.; t t H. 

traveller shall come „ d f0 Mf , t , , „ . 

Ihyrolat, .1 1 „ ...mm,™ . 

r? * Wh Wl11 i™r"»«U* 

.i r. 1 „., t T. .T 

trr 1 *• -v i- .!i t i„. t.„ rf ,” 

but for y<) y r own i„ r .,c t .r „„ ‘ 7,° u,, * r 

remain weak, w , M JJ, J l ** 

“ V B 1 • n « Un J wewi.h 

lw strong, we «W» In ncfc on - I ^ 

«vll rnvrmet." 5 ncb ‘ ,rfctr ^ *nl 

n ._, t** *vn uw onre-a 

The eys’em «vj adn»<iM^> nr - r , , 

* irteretaUl* .<i‘ n ir * * w f <th»r 

where HHtesH (• * »„ »-v ■ . ^errt.ed 

ci-ece rrwt Us la t, r " J*«^r-i«are 
fwd»rg * ‘ * re-ilir 

Fet thipi^ji,, **•*«!«... 

eerta JVid 


atory State should have a well-drafted, properly 
enacted and complete body of Law, besides 
property, constituted Couits of Justice to ad' 
minister them. 

The Court of Vakils at Mount Abu under 
the control of tbo R.ajputana Agency, or the 
Residency Courts are all an anomaly, leading to 
much trouble and injustice, and should be re- 
placed by really legal, responsible, and properly 
equipped tiibutials where justice would be dis* 
pensu! and not favour . All such Courts are 
kept up under the ostei sihle plea of “ extra- 
territoriality ” and the fiction of the sovereign 
lights of the “Native States”— aa if they were 
on n footing similar to that of Turkey, l’ersia, 
China, Siam, d:c * The Residents aie not Ambas- 
sador* and they with their following should not 
lm above the law of tho land ; and the judgments 
they dispense to themselves and to their staff and 
banger* on, a* well as to tho inhabitants of the 
Sutr-K in their dealing* with, or anflcuings at, 
tb«* hand* of the Europeans, should ho 
appealable A regular system of appointing 
Justices nf IV ace, who only sro ablo to try, in 
Hnti-b India - under r crtain restrictions though— 
European offenders should bo extended to theso 
State* as well That is to say, wtreted judicial 
officers of those Matts which hate lemodelJul 
i Is* Couits, and Jail* on modern line* 

should invested with this power, as they sro 
in Uritith India Furthtr, the present trnvwty 
oju., CO going under the mimo of appeals from 

*>' ,* nr £ *- 0,,rt * to the Foreign offices — 

1 rovincisUnd u Mllire ,„ dori „ 

■«t 5 w« ' » lh ” P°' n K b< fore regular 

«n; rnjo-ily cr..M,tm,d I^w Courts. All tins, of 
to rxerri*;*/ 1 * * I'rince mint renae 

d.tec.te ilu y "* functions and 

.nonarli*. K?” M in »« ronatitutionsl 
inonairt no. t n p.jl.lir tribunal*. 

rntcsTiox or rinrm. 

' '« <•< «•- cj.i.r.i tim 

. Collar" 

great fui * 


t f«.n.b rf .. W ° "‘ Ur ” ] in »lth every 
rJ J I Z •'rnrillW 'W 
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of complete liberty of action ir 
co*oincni>l, which *o strongly to the 

tnirgrtit, vnltli; and hijjWjr oiiKiHJ pip lUtion 
of ItriUin, iw lain ta th« eyes of tho mat-mlly 
bickwaril HiBiImVin the a*p»ct of a 

hciri*» enabling the commercially atr'rg of tha 
Wort to prey up in them— ‘.tie a>-ially anl 
economically weak of the E*»* Indeed, some 
of tie more entitle intelligence* of lulu 
biro thought that the) *»w 10 Oreat ilriUm* 
doctnuo of frM trade, a deliberate, deep Lid 
design lit boiling in cheek tlw inlua*«»l 
development of tho Lick ward paipluof the world, 
— including thane of her chief D-pendenty 
Wmlrt thu hypothesis in of course entire ly without 
foil rule* ion, the fact remains that the practical 
result of England's free trade policy in India has 
leen to make the initiation or new inlurtrml 
enterprises in that country a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. In truth, if there in any portion 
of the Empire in which Mill* *‘ infant itdustry " 
argument can be fairly msd in eupport uf the 
Introduction ot a mildly pioteolme tanll, that 
country is India. 

In thin c>nn*cti0» »t in interesting to reproduce 
tho opinion of one of Indu’a most able Pi nance 
Ministers, The late hir Edward Lnw, in an 
introduction to a recent woik on the subject of 
Tori)] Reform, wroti — “ It is too much to expo.t 
that India will evci socme theoretical free trade , 
but it »l,o Gghta fur it, she will obtain some uiea- 
eure of that freedom winch to d iy in dentPiI to her 
by all the protectionist countiu-s in tho world 
These countries are delighted to accept from 
Indin, free of doty, thane raw products which 
either fail altogether within their own territories, 
or are produced in insufficient quantities for their 
requirements; but whilst accepting such article 
as raw jute, raw hides, oilseeds nnd uncleaned 
rico free of duty, they levy prohibitory import 
duties on Indie’* jute manufactures, tanned 
hidfti, oils and clear e I rice They thus achieve 


their ohjx-t of tniin'aifiing a cheap supply of r*w 
imtrriih fur their own in whilst sneers*- 

fully obstructing IndusList devrljproent in Indin 
It in their natural desire to keep tin people* of 
In JL in tie position uf hewers of woo*! and 
drawers of water for th*ir manufacture*." Hero 
we find tl enmo condu-ion, exprra**.!, however, in 
connection with It e protertiooiat politic* of rival 
nations which, it is argued, lmvo the practical 
effect of checking In lu’a indmtrial growth. In 
both rn-'ca, be it n ite I, thin result in orly ponitle 
because of the proaetil farm of Cu*toro* Taiiff 
wlin.fi the Fieu Trailoi* of England have implied 
upin the comuirrce of their chief Dependency. 
Are thero not g *>d ground* fur Concluding that 
Tariff Jt doi m n a* mmh a necc-*ily for Indiana 
for the United King lam? The reply appear* 
beyondn question 

In emsidering tho directions in which the first 
steps towards Tariff R*f «rm in India tnight beat 
be taken, it will bo well to recall the object* 
winch Tariff Reformers in general huvo in view. 
In England, it is understood that the three main 
end* which it is hoped to achieve are : (1) 
The proiision of great* r scope for the higher 
forms of Llnur , (2) the reduction in some drgreo 
of the hostile tariffs of foreign nations (thus 
enlarging the market* fur goods of IlntLh 
manufacture) , and (1) the stimulation of inter- 
lintish trade, with the object of nuglil n ntllig 
Itnusli wealth and strength, and quickening the 
pice at which the development of the Empire os a 
whole will prcieued These aims am equally 
applicable to India Hut in endotvouring to carry 
them to execution, one very important considera- 
tion must not be overlooked Where several parlies 
agreed upon concerted action to secure aomo defi- 
nite end, there must of necessity be some curtail- 
ment of the individual freedom on the part of all 
concerns 1. So, too, if Tiriff Reform i« to 
develop into Imperial Preference, ’(and without 
such a development one half its virtues would 
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xjf^lWdatiHu-i and put on tlieir ptopei and red 
level as Zemimlaio, with plenty of nhow 
and pomp and dignity about them but nil 
their thow of powet and adminintiative inJe 
pendence shown in theory aUo, ns it is in 
actual fact. All such * Chiefs ' — a good many of 
whom do not even follow such an elemental y self- 
presemng ordinance as that of piimogemtute — 
over only a bare few miles of Indie's Wnd oi a 
few thousands of rupees as then State income and 
exercising some shadowy ‘uvil’ poweis might 
well be humored and ‘honored 1 into hirtering 
away these rights and pnvilegts which while 
devoid of all substantiality, elWtually keep the 
Chiefs out of the pile of the protecting English 
law and keep them and then Statm under the 
thumb of a Foreign Offi-o owing an account 
of its actions to none 

(3) All the former, who happen to he under 

Provincial Governments -a state of thing* due 
merely to Tmtoncal causes which have long ce*s 
ed to have any living actmlity about them 
now— to be grouped with tho«e under the Supreme 
Government. None of the Pioviunal Govern- 
menta to have anything to do with Feudatoi* 
States. ’ 

(4) All these States to ho divided into 5 

groups according to tlieir size, come 

and their general importance 

(5) An Assembly of Chief* to lm eaUbhshed 
The Viceroy to be ita President, with two Vice- 
Presidents, who are to be elected fur two years 
only — and nut open to re-election without n tieak 
of two terms 

The Foreign Minister to bn its RocreUry with 
four Assistant Srei et*rie« to bn dioMen liy the 
Viceroy from among the official* of the Feudatorv 
States. 

(G) The Assembly to holl a See-ion every ye*r 
after Diirah (sometimes in Karen diet) in Delhi or 
Agra for not more than a foit night and not lees 
than one week. The«e places are rot only oM 
Imperial cenlres— but also geograj l.iral centre" 
•lmoet eqnbdiOant from every cornor of India • 
beside* having the supreme a Wantage of free- 
dom from the distractions of that Indian Babvlon 
—Calcutta. 

(7) The business of tho Assembly to b. *om*| 
consultative and advisory The Administration 
Report* of each SUta to be produced f>*forv it and 
apcciat attention rail* 1 to ana new or remarkable 
feature of tb* year's administration in any cf the 
otate* Answer* to b* provi led to questions 
arising out of these ; the speeches to l* mostly (on. 


fined to buggesting better m improved methods of 
dealing with progressive administration; the „ 
Viceroy to point out how IJiitNh India was^deal- 
mg with similar problems, or with problems which 
had not yet lisen in these States 

(8) The personnel of the Assembly to be made 
up of all the 7 Snpteme Couit Judges, 5 Provin- 
cial Govern..! s in rotation, similarly 10 Residents 
in rotation, 22 Miuistei* of the States, whose 
Chief* have not been ihcted tn the Assembly, 

55 Chiefs — 11 from t.ich of the 5 group*, and the 
Viceroy — thus unking a total of 101. 

(9) The appoint! lent of tho members to be for 
foin ye ire in the rase of those who are net ex- 
officio inen.beis 

(10) Ear h group of the Feudatories to be asked 
to send one official representative and one njn* 
oflt< i • I chosen hy the legislatures of the States 
concerned in u joint meeting— a total of 10— to 
the Supreme Legislative Council ns do the British 
Provinces. 


I..W greater neiaus oi IHO ttlPTMl * 

management of the Stat s would only mean the 
repetition to a l.rge extent of all that I have al- 
ready said with regard to the administration of 
British India in my Chapters on the India Offico. 
The Imperial G »vern-nent. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment, The Legislative Councils, etc. 

Such in rough, and with many crudities, is the 
outline suggested for fixing on an equitable and 
liable 1) iM* the mutual relations of the British Gov 
ern.ii.nt and its Feud, tones, the relation* of the 
reildat«.tt« and the,, own sublimate chiefs and, 
tinally the relation that should subsist between 
C ,,r ,lnt, ‘ h »»w and " Home-ruled 
India Thus acting *„,1 reacting on each other, 
ruing rom each o'her’a failure and sliortccm- 
P'« pro i mg by esih olh( r’a sure essful experi- 
ment they all no.k in unison will, a single 
eye to the progressive development c,f the coun- 
S, Z, ,U min,n " n “ f 1— rty-stricken; 
° imli.lntaiit.. 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT.-A Bjmpo.mm 

? ttp-ym. w„„ .„ 0nI , 

T.K,W„I .... 111. 


SHAKESPEARE'S^ CHART 

Btudie. of King I>ar, Macbeth, Hi 
Kev, Will am Miller, run., C t C 
of tho Indian BnUv, R, 3 


OF LIFE. — JVing 
• "I let and Othello Hy 
!**• k To SQliicrilKTi 


« * MTejau A co 


.3, (t-itt cum* mrnm^iBEi! 
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ll T M n »t tha I •*[***« of *»>» «H»p*-r ‘o * r ‘'t 1 
)( into a 1 iitorr i f tl * relatun «f tl « l'.u'.iA 
I (J >t eminent «l'h t»>*- 1 «•«*»»« *'***'^ < r •»!«(• 
on tl • h by whtih foreign «np[li<nta 

tn |)» .V>-iip (.Vita g»*i*»*U» gain'd in pur rr 
inf prwti|t( till the ref*ti in irn iinrtwl inf 
tW* who "'rr il|i|lii«lt ml 

the Madera tf thn cl I day* »f hiir I 'u fVg l«l 
viaWage, when n it whdlv *!»••»**■<< into the 
nf>< U} (nrtmna of Uiiloli I < di» 

MlHe.ni.'* 1)*ch !«• Util!** of /*>w ) I^I” 
and M* hut, dipl unary and »* r . tiede u *et*»i* 
an.5 Nirnttfie fronton , ri« e**»t»«* «f linking up > f 

lliii i«1il«l pnrtiona of llriti'h lulu i*il*lnl bv 
I)i4 Mlatircii «f Indian have e«i h pl*a*«l 

their i ■*>'• tn 111* d— rnation «1 »).« <*hiefa 
Sovereign or aemi Sore reign — "h > hare ruled 
India nn'o the beginning «f tha **a*ent»enth <Vn 
tnry. Writ w»* it however for India tint it w*a the 
Knpti.h who gained thr upper h»n I and drove r ut 
the Puitngnew*, the I hitch, »n't the French 
adrerturer*. For, It t« only under tin h-genu-ny 
cf the freedom loving IJnti*H th*t it ir.*y In 
«>im potoible for the future to *ee a pitwper >«*, 
Unified an I nmled In li«, freed from mete, an.l 
religion*, an.l r*ci*l jealouaie* which h**» 
been one cnr«<i and onr undr.ir g 

It would Ixi perfectly futile at thn lata hour to 
attain pi to holj tlia balinc* with regard to the 
dealing* of the Ltritieh (ImctnmMU antli the 
Indian Killer* of India AH that may bo a matter 
for a treatuo on the ronattflti inal and politl 
Cal history of India, which tiaa yet In ho written. 
Her* the practical neceaaltie* of the aituation 
force me to ror.fina my remark* within the four 
KVneraol ‘nettled facta,' and to take »p tho tnla 
from the *tng»i which the Cunonian call gtorifim 
turn — miscalled the Delhi Durbar — displayed to all 
tho world, when Txtrd Cumn cl rapped at hi* tall 
all tlmao magnificent Fend* tone* through the 
etreeta of Imperial Delhi in the approved etyl* of a 
Roman tnnmpli of yore. The further i efn«l to 
return their vi*ila arid the rigid limit [da end on the 
number* of follower* they might bring with them 
filled up their cup of humiliation and fixed for the 
future the etrictly aubordinate poaiti ,n they are to 
hold in India Not by inflating On their treaty- 
73 


r i*V. ar \ rahi. ' up tl « • ea of a 4 m I 
tl «y !.oj— to l*>r»* , t anl win fork ll » 
tf rjr hare !'•*. TMthrt* to retain ro m if* ; 
an 1 pml i* i« fir In ft* till it i» «<» 

rew riij’/r li er'hlr; in the l^* (f tf • 
ettjrtry.anUhe-* K tier*, if th-r «t re*i»in dcir# 
(ole ie.j-~ te|«r) j-n artful K tl* lifrl, At d Iwtf i* 

true fr 1 • of fldia, nu«t r*«* III their lot with the 
[ergTe**ire i) mi t>f tl e r*ni* li i n more 

tr l ilg.r t l»;;«rdt tf *t •!*• I to any of them 
lure tern ir>l >lr The Irutien IVtrrea at» apt tr> 
Oik k with «h» i>n«imi<tf) ll wpl.er that So"’* ’cent 

Tin - *. Ih* (** I* til- enf(feterf,‘«ti<{ that If wnulf 

r ii tec! e heigh* • * e i* I m fen thepi to trrii|l>Je 
ai» ut pr> gr««* *r ■! re 1 rm K«fJ 
f >r tha p-.li-r f >1 III ai <1 • l*t a! ne ' II it iloc* ft 
[■•» I l am afr*i I r«t '•■t urea |»w< ar® lr»rr ratio 
Van I atilt i "i eaiin-t More you mu*t Th» only 
([Ueatlnii le wi .tl rr f <rwar<** or leirVwarile. Tha 
[» luj of f 1 In f or • • In* li it il Hltlej itill, 
tolly lead, to deg.rer.ry and itemrrollary, Ilnli.li 
inter* rnti in If ri.e l*nnc« a* tnditl lual, 1 * rot 
tola* rruaV <-l twneath the pondemu* wheel* of the 
•teaddr an I rr*i.tl>**ly onwarrl marrhiag rer of 
tha l!nti«h Indian fiorernment, he ntmt Iwtimea 
merge hi* indienliulity into that nf hi*VrincehorV!. 
mnreit the Ian t« in hi* charge from * prirate 
domain into a fiihlic *tato* irarrfi not Irfllind 
the llritiel, Oovernnenl but in ntltnne* < f It, f>t 
them get the people to fr*l that their »Uke in the 
country i« even larger than the nirra ilynaallc 
atak* of a family and their te*pnnaibility not lee* 
f< r ita good government f^l tha 1 ’rinrea rheriah 
and UeTelop p*tr|r.ti*n irv the hre**ta of their 
•uhjeeb* and not look a.kanre at it J/et them not 
call it * 111*0^01100.' nor itignallaa it M ‘anti gor- 
ernmental,' for unlike (Inlndi India, there aWuld 
rot ini any direr pence lietwcen the aim* and nb- 
jeeta of the ruUra and tha ruled in Indian Ftatea. 
Heie they are ona and th" aame. Whrmn even 
draalna of aiich a conflict of interwta and diitic* In 
Kngland Tha aafi ty and welfare of th« S iverelgn 
It i*i»nd up with tl a pregreaa an.l atreogth of )iia 
people The intare«t of the one |a the Intrreat 
of tha other — identical — not ffc 1 o«ire, much leu* 
antagoniatic 

Th* rood lending lo t*lf retpetl and *elf jtrtter- 
rat ton it** through the gateway t>f a &ni*Mittian. 

“The Nntira Stale*, being under home rule, to 
that **tent re*cmhla Kngland rather than Ilritl*h 
India, and, therefore, I think they might conduct 
their loc*l affair* to far fit may 1* praetieaUe on 
tha Engliah m oriel " {Letter, to an Mtan I'.aja, 
by ■ Political IWdo.ce, p 74 ) There being nocliwm 
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endowments or subset iptions amounting to Ini I 
of the difference between total expenditure and 
the income is bound to lead to the Hosing of 
many institutions in course of time. The wealth 
of the middle Hasses is not such as to enable them 
to bear hilf the cost of maintaining Mich schools, 
even if we calculate on a rapid development of the 
necessary degree of public spirit and self-sa< nfice. 
For the year 1901-2, the ratio of the pupils mthe 
upper and mid lie stages of school education, com- 
prising, I believe, what is known as the Upper 
and Lower Secondary sections in our province, to 
the population of school going age wi» onlv 13 
per cent in this province, ft n$ assuming some 
increase suWquently, the prospect of a diminn- 
tion in the number of Secmtary schools introduces 
a gtave situation. The system of grants adopted 
in Madras is less favourable to the mstitutnns 
than what obtains elsewhere In no othei nrn- 
vineo, I believe is the condition of private bene- 
volence impo-ed aa a pre requisite for State aid. 
In Benga! and Bombay, a certain pmpo.tion of 
the total expenditure, depending u,>on va.ious 
mattei-s relating to the efficiency of tlie s C h k»1 

in Madras is imperatively called for 

The stricter conditiona required »t »**.«,,» » 
cntiti. , «v„i to . f „ nl , 

Ell.L.'r 10 * diminution ,h„ „f 
schools that can earn it, by considerably „ cross- 
»ng the expenditure. These condition'* ., P „ 
«®«*ncy and ere in 
IS? 1 ***** ' ,eMr " b,B - Hut we cannot *Vw 

li' 0 ?? “ nc , prn “ policy that most increase the 

“f '• U'Aisrtj 

hancement of the fee, , lh * * n ' 

WottLl, there can be no dZ,l 

“*» f „w,o„ S"' 

lirrr.ftcr fur .11 lk„ f om , rf „* 
department and similar!* for in. ' , 

High school section, an /piMtotl 1 
V>« enforced with a rironr 1 , to 

discipline. The increase in XT a 

r:rv n s- ^^-te ” ? 

n^rtj , in Form \ I, lor. per cent. i„ rl”v' 

n. prs^rlntto^; FcJm 

regard ,* d wnt> 


[iiuicui t m give 


handsome, am finding it extremely 
their children even Secondary education; a mun- 
siff or n Tahaildir cm haidly entertain the idea of 
higher education for all his boys. The theory of 
self-suppoit cannot be applied in this country to 
Secondary education, nt any rate for a long time 
to come, and to apply it now would be a serious 
danger to the educ itionnl progress of the people. 

I do not forget that the Government has taken 
in iiand the scheme of establishing » number of 
model High schools in the Presidency, but models 
are of no use unless ,ve L ,n build cn them II is 
to he 1 . 0 , ne in uitn«l (hat besides the modulation 
of the giant system, the policy of Government has 
icstiu led also the gr..utli of puvate school* not 
recemep HU \ I/)ld Omum’* ^solution of Malth, 
1904, asserted that 

V’ hetl ^ p our Secondary schools are managed by 
ree. lCaUt i , S ritle %° r rn *“ te persons, and whether they 
I»n» 1 Bl f/' oln . ° ow "™mt or not. the Gor.rnmcnt i» 

edoeai.oV^ 0 mt n ,to ° f tho “’">»><»'«? to seo that the 
education provided in them is sound.' 

No possible objection can be laiied to this 
prmcip e but » ve, v diff-i-ent consideration has 
to'.l’i ^ by ,|„ ]>„„ ,„r Of r,,blic Jn.trurlion 

to Jlr.lto., .ho ,oo„r,l„ „ l0 „„i nq „ (n „i,| 

rop-rl, ,o,J to I,.,, oWrvod folio, „ 

rrrorniirO t .rrnn!'°''.r 1 tr,,l,,tr ' from uorrcognE.rd lo 
Soo” ,„oU "■* . d.ngrr tli.t • rln*. 

.Od toritol Qnt' iTu'a^ d *'V , r‘menUl .uper- 

retard to statr .... , ," <i by no condition* with 

the tame limn Jn..w"i nt * PC<,m,n,,| lation, which at 
reco B nued ItiM, JTJT a * 0 «»ir pupil* Into 
course. Is. aided but there ^ •Hiool* would not, of 
•id. they mu. l,t 1, „ , * re . *T "' Br ‘ *b»t even Without 

is saEjsS&zz UM 

Secondary Eiw,!,. „J, , SMncuUtici. and Upper 

no fWondar* »c]mm 1 «i„1i* a ,m< h*r prment condition*, 
•* U.c.e examuTaCn. » to »»• °r other 

0 * f ‘ u hope to succeed ” 

The politic, ,l„, K f 

•JmwHon to t| 1PM . I>0 ' , “ pv *' r 

the Iwcinnit p «.„| v he must firm 

the dep,r*Ti,. .1,1,1 " n institution fn which 

.ince sL. 

stone, to emplr. m ,, t , the strung- 

may take it that m irate : ' , w< 

wij».lo u ttf exi»t,.(,t ,n *'1tulionR have been 

If the ht*| B io„ )ro . m . 
them except on or *'< 

not 1* r.cht in n “ audition*, wouH i' 

f '""""P P.iv.to in.ti„j,lno 
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Feudatory, however potent he may be. Ills 
independence is a mem name, utterly subservient 
as he is to the all powerful, it responsible and 
absolutely tec ret Foreign Department anil it* 
staff of “ the politicals” There is no publicity, 
no court, no appeal, ro person before whom the 
cause of “ Home Ruled India ” — its subjects »nd 
its Princes — can le brought forward. Tbe polity 
of secrecy and of drift has produced teniblecon 

fusion and injustue If there had been less 
irresponsibility to the public, joined ns it is ro 
autocratic poster, and mate id, full re-pon-i 
bihty to tbe public ami a Umitatinn of their 
power s, like that of any other G ivernor of the 
ilntish Provinces, the all pov erful Resident 
would not hate been such a powei f >i mischief 
as he }na been eo often , then the administration 
of the Native State* would r.ot have lieen eo 
hopelessly bill ** it is tod*) The nominal 
ruler is responsible before the work l for the 
acts inspired, nay commanded by the mifiutei 
*' the power behind the (hroue, who keeps stum 
ously in the background and cm never be m ldltd 
with any reepon«ibrlit) or diegged into thi glire 
of publicity bcfoio toe b-»r "f an enlightenel. in 
formed and powerful public opinion buck an 
arrangement i* an almot ileal one for tyranny 
ami corruption to flourish in all the lusumnee 

of a tropic si J ingle 

(t must not al»o be t irg tten what stuff tlir»e 
‘ Uuh is’ are nude of Ikigvhot has t,nen m 
liiiinitable desvHption of * nercditsr v European 
Soveieign and it mi a, »ri eiv lie unproved upon 
for the purpose ot appltlig It to tlie«e Inman 

“ Sovereigns " 

Hu «.cyt — "An Ieie.litvrv king is but en ordi 
nary p*rso>», upon an mi rig*, st Is-ci hew near 
1* » ire to Ice badly educated lor buslines, tie is 
very little likely to bvv» a tis-* f ir bMnM , he 
is oliu'csl from voulh bv every le.iiptntioo to 
pi i*a ire , he probably pisel the whole or his 
youth in the vu.ious Mluitntr of tin h-ir sppsr 
ent, who van ill no'lnng. bevai -e h» hs» Ois «p 
p-'inte 1 work, an.l el i» ill le ohm 1* rvd almost 
to otpsVp his function if 1 e un tertake optional 
work r >r the most put a constitution vl kn g 
Is a llama common Iran , I ot force. 1 to business 
oy necrsMty, as a despot often is , but yet spoiled 
Arihi'iiiissi Jy‘iine'.' i d aPe iVoipikiioits' siIhiI 
spoil a despot lli»*i>rv, tie, *e«m* to show that 
hereditary 11 >l«l families gather from tl e repea'ed 
loflilerci* cf this corrupting ntualii n run e dark 
faint tn the tl <c»l, MM transmitted and growing 
poieon which hurt* their Judgment*, darkens all 


their sorrow, and is a cloud on half their pleasures 
It 1ms been said, not truly, but with » possible 
approximation to truth, “ ‘ that in 1802 every 
hereditary monaick was insane* " . ... “A 

man made common by nature, and made woise by 
life, is nut likely to have either incessant industry 
or great statesmanship , he is nearly sore not to 
be both clever ami mdustri Jus ” ..“A monaici’i in 
the recesses of a palu.8, listening to « charmed 
flattery unbiased by the miscellaneous woild, who 
has always been hedged in by rink, is likely to bo 
« poor judge of public opinion " (The English 
Constitution, p 2J1 ) If this is true of Euiopean 
Monarch*, wheio there is no polygamy, where 
open c mciibinagu is condemned, .ind edu-.ition is 
fostered, whit can then be the condition of things, 
where public opinion us in “Home Ruled India" is 
simply uou existent, and the Chief is guaranteed 
his State by the power of the bayonets of his 
Feudal Ova i lord ? 

TocKii in ms M tutorials Hij* —“The Princes 
an I Noble* of India are nut piepated by education 
for tbe great buMiiesa of public life— the civil 
aiministiatinn of their country . They are 

brought up as boys in tbe Zenana and they 

have little opportunity of acquuing that know- 
ledge of men and things which is so essential to 
there who are called upon by their birth and 
station to superintend the interests of a gloat com- 
inumtv they are indulent, and inclined to 
indulge in those eensual gratificitions which tend 
to enervate the frame, and, to indispose the 
mind fur the Hidicult and labouous duties which 
the cum i mt of public affurs imposes upon public 
men There are illustrious exceptions no doubt 
the ascendai cy cf the Dritiah has unques- 
tionably ha I the effect of checking the tpint cf 
amhitun, and of dwou raging, on the part of the 
native* of India, those in pula-s which paaqt to 
heroiv action or Ustfnl labors, ard which leal to 
honor and distinct! ill In this rtste cf things it 
ha* u*u*ll> happened that Ine native Princes our 
allies or dependents, when ir.va'ted with power 
have been found incapable of earning oi Hie 
business of the government They have 
generally fallen into the hand* cf -favorites, who 
for the purpose. of preserving tl eir irfluerce, and 
of encros-u g all pjwer in their own persons, feme 
deen studious tx rnaonrage the indolence, the 
extravagance, »nl the Ttcta of their Eianter. 
Tnuoghtleua eipen liture necexs.rily leading tap*! 
cuiiuit embarrassment, the moat niirous expedi- 
ents have beer, resorted to for raisirg fund* to 
Command tome momer Ury gratifirat, 0 n— tfc e 
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trap* when compared with those of the foreign 
British Government. Secure eo the throne 
of hit ancestor* he need fenr nothing, and 
iosteid of treating his State a* ft sacred 
public trust which he is bound to administer in 
the best interests, end with the advice and co- 
operation, of his people, he tieats it as a private 
domain from which an ever-mcre istng rever ue is 
to be squeezed out, to minister to his magnificence 
sod his pleasures The training in the Its] 
kumar Colleges and by private English tutors 
that they are receiving these days, and even in 
England in same cases, only helm to denationalise 
them ell the more Instead of naving feelings in 
common with their subjects, sympathy for their 
misery, being alive to the charms of praise end 
renown and sensible of the value of those qualities 
which commend it ; they are only open to the 
praises of the English iul*rs of the country and 
work hard to acquire those foreign social accom- 
plishments by which they might shine in that 
society. Polo and motoring, .drinking and dancing 
are the order of the day But of the art of 
statecraft they ara woefully ignorant 

All that h»* gone above will have helped to 
make clear that the Feudatories are not sovereign 
and not even aemi sovereign as the Foreign office 
still trie* to make them out to be It uiay he 
worth while to try to define here what is the 
Status of a “ Native Prince ” and his adnu 
nistrative means and methods The Feuda 
tory Chief is a reiymny prince and it is 
only n fiction which calls him ruler, he has 
besides an array, of which he can oako absolutely 
no use, but it is one of his tovs Orel which he 
is allowed to waste the hard won earnings of his 
subjects Ho* truly beneficial it would be for the 
State and lift subjects if this were replaced alto 
getherby an Industrie! 1 army ’ organised witn the 
Same loving care and forethought, and the same 
minute attenti in to details and lavish expenditure 
which for ao long, and to Kol.ttle pu rpose, has been 
wasted over the lighting armies' His preiogativea 
of Coinage, his Post, his Telegraph, hi- Railway 
jurisdiction, his power to levy customs and imposts, 
“bis power to create monopolies in the interests of 
his owr people, are all gone, or goirg British 
cantonments are or can bo located anywhere within 
hjs terntones. Farther, being a sovereign he is 
' above law ’ Herein lies the bitter irony of fate 
While not subject t 0 at) y court of jnstice or 
any well-defined law he is nevertheless in the 
nebulous but all tbe same lion grip of tho 
loreign Office. He cannot protect himself by 


appealing to any recognised public legal tribu- 
nals, hut must no so by other mean*, which 
however are not always ineffective. Within his 
own territory and over his own nobles and sub- 
jectg Ins power is uncontrolled and unlimited. 

In an Indian State, time is no freedom of the 
press, no ripbtof fiee discussion, no light of pub- 
lic meetings, no Habeas Corpus, no Executive or 
Legislative Counrils, no publicity for the aims and 
acts of the Prince, no independence of the courts 
of law, no permanency of tenure of Judicial ard 
Executive officers, the Executive enjoying perfect 
immunity for their public, and sometimes even 
for their private acts, before the courts of 
Justice, no fixed principles controlling the 
arbitrary power of taxation There are some of 
the ‘blessings’ enjoyed by the subjects of Feudatory 
India — their Chiefs with their subordinates fiee 
t-i indulge in all pranks, being unbound by any 
considerations, except those which appeal to their 
sell interest As long as the Resident is in good 
humour, ‘he Foreign Office quiet, and the Viceroy 
enjoying regil hosmtality —there can be nothing 
wrong, the people matter not 

Official apologists are not wanting In their 
emphatic approval of the relations of the British 
Government with its Feudatories Sir Charles 
Lewis Topper says — “ I believe tho existing 
system of relations with Native States to be 
thoroughly sound, thoroughly beneficial, and 
capable of much useful development.” (Our 
Indian Protectorate, p vii ) Not less rosy and 
optimistic is the belief of Sir William Lee- Warner 
After all thit h«a gone above, it ac.arce needs 
saying that an jdjllic happy-family relation does 
not exist between the Overlord and his Feuda- 
tories If the future „ not to be one of angu, 5 h and 
tribulations on the one side, and meddlesome , nter . 
lerence and despotic dealings on the other, it is 
essential that the antiqxated and rusty procedure 
governing the relations of ths Feudatories to the 
Paramount Power be displaced jby a more ade- 
quate, fair, and up-to date method. Apart from 
the bare justice of such a demand it would save 
the name of the British Government from much 
odium As it is, the unenviable quadruple poe,. 
tion of accuser prosecutor, judge, and executor 
by H'® F ':?’Sn Department, is neithei 
“ n0r . dps ' r *ble. Sir George Campbell « 
Z *? vocated the necessity of a 

h , I n I" 43 Cal>la, " J Sutherland in 

his Meteic, of the Relate eubentiny between the 
Atoka. In one way or another all the eld treaty 
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tariff Iwve as far-rcaching effects. It seems to 
me of the utmost importance in these circum- 
stances that the industry in this country should 
take step3 to coalesce and frame a definite policy 
for its guidance. A 1 though in the aggregate we 
produce more sugar than any other country in 
the world, producers are at present so many 
scattered units, lacking cohesion, and in the 
majority of cases entirely inarticulate The 
Cawnpore Sugar Works with which 1 have been 
connected for seveial years have recently set on 
foot a scheme fur the constitution of an India 
Sugar League, and I am glad to say that ao far 
the idea has been favourably received 
The first and principal need is an investigation 
by eminent authorities of the potentialities of 
eugar production in India on modern methods and 
this investigation must be conducted under practi- 
cal working condition* A. mere xpsi dtril that 
salvation is to be found in this or thit system, is 
not sufficient to convince capital, much less 
Government, and we must he able to present to 
both undeniable pioof that India can supply the 
the consumer with the white sugar internally as 
cheaply as our competitors over sea Once estab- 
lish this fact, and a t»se is made out foi protect- 
ing the domestic industry, temporarily at any 
rate by means of a moderate impmt duty in order 
to encourage capital to engage in ita development 
The determination of the people of the country to 
consume only home made sugar is by no means 
universally sincere as evidenced by tho readiness 
with which foreign sugar dressed up to resemble 
country-made sugar is accepted by tho public 
and unless we at the same time move forward 
systematically in the improvement and cheapening 
of our sugar, we cannot hope to secure a really 
sound foundation for the indusliy in this countiv. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA.- 
By SeedicV It. 8a; am. With an lotroduction by 6ir 
ViUlfJi* IHoodar ThaeVerwjp. The book contain a a 
great deal of useful and valuable information regarding 
the present stale and lulu re possibilities of the principal 
cultivated crop* of India. Puce lie I. To Subscriber* 
ot the “Indian Review" A* 12. 
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Our Deportation amt Our Troubles 

RY MR DAVID ERNEST AND MR PILLAI. 
(/’or the Transvaal Indian Deportees.) 

— — 

.J. LTIIOUGH we, as passive lesisfcere, are pre- 
pared to suffer to any extent for the sake 
of the cause we have so dearly at heart, it 
I'' was with much pain that we read the 
replies given by tho Hon. Mr. Robertson, in the 
Impend Legislative Council, and by Laid Beau- 
champ, in the House of Lords, for we feel that 
the humane side of oui struggle has been lost 
sight of We do not think that, because, out of 
lespect to a Government official, some of us ap- 
peared before him decently dressed, after having 
recu pet ated for some days in Madras, it At all 
follows that we were not subjected to much need- 
less inconvenience and hardship as a result of 
this deport ition Nor is it fair, we think, to 
suggest that, because we do not express our bitter 
sense of injury in having been dragged away 
fiotn our helpless families, and because we say 
tlmt even these things and the trouble to which 
we have been put cannot damp our zeal to return 
to the Transvaal and take our places in the 
struggle again, we do not feel the injury that has 
been done us. If the later batches of deportees 
have been r< mewhat better treated than the earlier 
ones, it is chiefly because of the latter's intense 
sufferings and toe protests that they raised at the 
time Many of us were kept in the Lourenco 
Marques giol for over twenty days, during the first 
four nf winch we had to starve owing to insufficient 
diet and w*ro obliged to tall for the Imlp of tho 
Bnti‘h Consul-General. There, too, several of us 
were Attacked by a specially bo d f orm of 
of Which one man died On the voyage to India, 
most or us had to starve for the first day oc two 

•»l»Il» the bnd 
,,..l,ty of th. food t „ T , ie » 0( 

m i .mwl in indi. «lm<m without clothing, eomo 
I 'nded^tV. 0 * -o wh.t they wore when they 

rpl;r;.rrr •? 

It .Lt-menf, 

ev.denc of doni.ul." To” 1 ^," m'"”' ** ^ 
all are registered, <> r < 1 nfar |^ 

the Transvaal, and are all M 
more than on C e. And U -* r ^«>ve inientified 
ought nol to forget that the T™“ ° 1 0V ^ n ’ m “ nt 
Court has ruled that no • ***"**•*! Supreme 
g>»te red Indian should 
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Sir William Lee- Warner oheri'hea no illations 
about the profession of “non intervention ” * Native 
States", he says, “ give shelter to those enemies 
of ci.ilis.itwn anil order, who, descended from the 
criminal tribes and predatory tastes of India, 
practice their n famous trade ui the Native States, 
and seize every suitable opportunity of crossing 
the Butish line Tne Polite administration of 
fronhei districts consequently entails greater ex- 
penditure than that ot districts in the intenor, 
because the duties of guar ling the frontier of >* 
foreign S'ate are so much heavier The facilities 
afforded for the escape of cuaiimls, in the mtn 
cate patchwork of jurisdictions which exist 
in the Pi eaid»ncv of Bombay, requite spe i»l 
measures of prevention, end courts of law ate 
subjected to grave inconvenience from the dith 
cutties of securing the attend ince of jaitiesor 
Witnesses from villages where the Queen •< will 
dries not run The Collectois of Bntish Rev*- 
nue often exporter ce the impo»8ibititv of extlud 
wg untaxed opium or illicit spirits fiom their 
districts, when an open frontier interposes r.o 
barrier to the free commerce of their villages 
with a foreign State, wtj whuh the British 
Inspector cai.rot carry his nuthiritv or his law 
and regulations Again, uhere the necessity arises 
for sanitary measures, the spread of cholera or 
smallpox is dangerouslv assisted by tbe absence of 
precautions, such as • arcinatio i or drainage, in 
close proximity to Bntish Cantonments or to the 
capital towns of Bntish Districts ’ (pp 1 7 18) 
The condition of affairs has reach**! the stage 
where it has berome i rentable for tbe Bntieh 
Governmert to continuously interfere with the 
administration of its Feuds tones . so the question 
now is, whether it is possible to so adjust relations 
of the Sovereign with his Feudatories as to allow 
of a definite amount of autonomous control to 
them over their own government', and regularise, 
so to say, the cases for intervention 

I, for one, believe that it is neithei impossible 
nor very difficult to arms at ao understanding 
which would put the relations of the two on a 
firm, lasting, and satisfactory basis — while, which 
is imperatively necessary, it would make for an 
incnsasirglj civilise*! and progressive administra- 
tion of these States to tbe benefit and happiness 
of their subjects. 

The pohev of isolating the Feudatories that had 
been adhered to all thesa many year*, should now 
he given op wholly Even down to so lite a* 
1881, and in the Yiceroyalty of Lord Ripon too 
this policy of diplomatic isolation has been ir-»isted 


on. Clause 11 of the Instrument of Transfer 
which handed back Mysoie to its Indian Ruler, 
expressly lays it down. It is time that the Feuda- 
tories were fully trusted now, and not forced into 
obedience to the highly deiogstory and irritating 
rules prohibiting pnvate correspondence even on 
such delicate matters as those of matrimonial 
alliances, except through the Political Agents Tbe 
definitely accepted newer policy of suboidmate 
alliance, should be allowed full and free play. The 
renditions pevalent nor only in Modern India 
lint all the woild over are i>i favour of Constitu- 
tions. Fundamental Laws, Federations. Why 
should not then an earnest and serious attempt be 
made for a Federal Union of the Feudatories, and 
light let into the present chaos ? 

The Fundamental Laws of the German Em pile, 
the United Stites of America, of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, of South Africa supply models 
winch with a little tact and patience, and some 
little changes could be enaited to meet Indian 
conditions 

It will be roticed that the models I have Bug 
gested aie not those of the Union of England, 
Scotland and Ii eland into Great Britain ; or of 
the Provinces of Canada, ir to the Dominion of 
Canada or of the Italian Pmicipihtiea, into the 
Kingdom of Italy In all these cases the Union 
baa been complete and uniting bodies have merg- 
ed ao to say into each other — thus not only los- 
ing theirdistinctive charactemtics but their auto 
nomy also Here in India we have the example 
of the relation of the Supreme Governroei t with 
the Provincial Governments in varying degree* of 
tln-enesa or aloofness But these cannot sene as 
models for the proposed Federation, In all these 
***** *he subordination is much too complete to 
allow of the “Semi Sovereign,” Princes of Irdlato 
accede to any such scheme If the proposal is to 
be somethirg move than a mere dream, these 
prejudices will have to be respected, and, a n m d 
pro quo given for all the rights and privileges— 
however shadowy — which they will have to'yield 
up The basic difference that ought to govern 
such cases Will he in the fact that while the 
Bnti'h Provincial Governments exercise on], 
those powers which have been delegated to them 

rrment.inwfnchliesall the 


which hai 

by the Supreme Gove 
resid uum-nf. ijiuw. afv'.Wnf.V- 




have to he the otner w«v. The h’upiw,, 

mens will exercUeenl v Urn purer* which ha v-K™' 
delegated to it by it* Fendatones arid the **>«*'» 

"> h “s 
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Ube Transvaal JitMan deportees." 


Mil. O A. NATKSAN. 

Si*,— I have read *rth much interest jour editorial 
comment on the case of the Trans, a il deportees and the 
representation made by the Indian South African League 
to the Government of Madras It is to me a matter for 
aorpnsc that you should seek tu justify the aitlor of the 
Madras Government, who have. not given Mil financial 
help to the Transvaal deportees, even to the extent of 
keeping them from starvation and supplying them with 
tho necessaries of life You nay that the only course 
that can bo adopted at the prLfient moment is for the 
authorities here to keep the SecrcUi j of (state informed 
or the hardships indicted on the deportees and of the 
feeling on this matter in this country Do \ou quite 
realise what this suggestion means m regard to the 
present mattor ? Indians in South Africa hare been 
for a number of jea.* past victims to a great deil of 
wrong and Indignity iieaped on them by the iibite 
men there Within the last three years the tacial 
strugglo there, for to me it is nothing else hut a 
racial struggle, has assumed most cxtruordmaiy 
proportions Tho Transvaal Goiernment hue been 
systematically trying to bound the Ilntish Indians out 
of their lawful place of abode by weans of Iaws and 
Regulation* designed meanly and mischievous!) to humi- 
liate them as Asiatics and to brand them with the “bar 
sinister of inferiority," to use Viwoont Moricj’s own 
phrase They hare been asked to accept a legislation 
designed for Asiatics only, which classes them with 
thieves, prostitutes and twin, Mere This legislation ex- 
empts from It* operation snr white man who enters the 
Transvaal from any part of Europe even though lie bo 
a scum, for, to u*o tholanguago of Sir I*p«t Gridin, the 
men at whoso Instance the anti-Indian Act in the Trans- 
vaal has been passed aro * alien*. Human Jew^Syrians, 
German Jews, every class of aliens, the very olTseouring* 
of tho international sewers of Europe" rortuoaUly, 
we aro assured that the more decent class of Englishmen 
do not approve of Urn present Infamous treatment of 
Indians, and the only hope for a satisfactory ending of 
tho struggle teem* to he at the hand* of tin* bitter class 
of White men who ere expected to havo an irduence in 
the Union Parliament which is shortls to meet 

Yon sre certainly aware that the Transraal Indian* 
have made any number of peaceful and constitutional 
representation* on th» subject nt their grievance*, and 
tho present dep’orsbl* eond.tion is due to the weak and 
mediating procedure adopted hr the lmpcnaUSosern- 
mont In regard to this matter Thcv have been trying 
“to ride off” on the plea that the Transvaal is a aelf- 
governing colour, and on« cannot senoosty behern 
that the Imperial Government are almost powerless as 
against a self governing colony The Imperial Govern- 
ment had several opportunities to put a stop to On 
Imperial scandal They had the opportnmtr lo |mvj 
when they g*»e *elF government to the Transvaal. 
They had it again a year later, when they gave , 

•The above i* a eoiun miration addressed to 
.IfndrrtV.VoiI bv Mr G A f>* , o*n.K.!itor«f th- fsdios 
Rtrine and Joiot-Sccrrlary of the Indian South African 
Madras. 


loan of five millions sterling, and they had it for a 
third time *t the beginning ct last year when they 
sanctioned the South Afncun U lion Hill. H tfo® 
argument of Impel 10I impotenry is indeed a fact, I 
cm only so) it 5a a most hunuliat ng < onfession for 
Great Untam to make in the ejes of the einhscd world, 
for, it Union n ts to this that the honour, tho integrity and 
the' prestige of tlio British power, the self trspectof 300 
million* of ill* Majesty's llntisli Indian subjects, and, 
aboieall, the liberties ot 1.1, WO Indian subjects, of Hi* 
Majesty in the Transvaal, are to lie at tho mercy of a 
most disgraceful combine of a set nf greedy gold hunters. 

It means that wherever therein i so fish white pluto- 
cracy of thi* description Indi in subjects cannot hope to 
enjoj the rights of British citizenship. Tho Transvaal 
Inman* < at. well ask, in the word* of the late Sit 
William Hunter “ Does nr doe* not an Irdian carry 
the rights of British citizenship wherever the British 
dig floats 5 ’ They can well ask: — “Can aliens of 
every description who happen to bo members of a 
self governing colony who have special Laws against 
Indian subjects come to India and enjoy alt the rights 
and privileges here *lien they icfuse the same to their 
fellow British subjects in their own land ?” This is tbo 
erox of the situation aud this is tno problem which 
British statesmen must meet in a manner worthy of their 
tradition If this is not done, one can well exclaim in 
the words of the poet — 

Earth i* «tcU, heaven i* weary 

Of the hollow words that States and Kingdoms utter, 
When they talk of truth and justice 
There arc now over a hundred Transvaal deporteea in 
Madras They hare been illegally and unjustly deported 
to India, acveral of them cannot trace any relation in 
this Presidency They have no home, no friend, not one 
of their kith and km to whom they can look to in the 
hour of the' r distress, and they are now looked after by 
the Indian South African longue, which u unable to 
bear any longer the heavy strain of tho mamfenaeco of 
IOQ deportees m a city like Madras, where the prices of 
food stuffs hare gone up notoriously high When the 
Leaguo looks to the Madras Goiernment for help to 
relieve them from their distress, is it asking anything 
unreasonable ’ You sav the fact that the Bombay Govern- 
ment hare helped them does not necessarily mean that the 
Madras Government should help them, and you charge the 
longue with same confusion in tho orgument because you 
observe .— It >s light that British subjects deport- 
ed from South Africa should, if necessary, be pro- 
vided with ’he means of reaching their home* ill this 
country If you read can fully the particular, given 
about the deportee. the Append, r to the Memorial of 
the league, you will wot* there sre several ».,t.sh sub- 
jects among lha deportees who |,e, e no homes in tills 
to your own argument doe* 
duty of the Madras 
k , ,T thC T fror " •*“' *»tiOn a* the Bom- 
bay Government have done ? Tins l« a doty, in in- 
to hare u*'.w n .’vt hl '’ ‘ ‘I’* merriment of Madras ought 
of . ?r V* »>■* h"»rd of the amrol 

*"* they have not done so 
™ r h ** h* - *" reported to them. When 
ep res natation to the Madras GoTPrn- 
of the Transvaal Indians, 
tl>«' Government of" ’imfra".^. ‘^ vn-rcsentation to 


n though the r 
anybo.lv mak<« a 
went vo rvgi-d y 

S?o55eSs. «'• 
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cotnpotvei of civilians of at l*>*t 20 years' aUnd- 
jug, out of which tl«»y KW*S lv»ve had »t 
lea»t 10 jut* oj District Hporui'ce ati'I *t 1-iit 
5 of th« Sectetamt. They *hs>nM be given cn- 
jr*.r’*trainiiiR*t thelfevd Q larger* of the Forvign 
Department ami then only •ti*fl«<l off to th< vr 
respective spheres of work A a a rule, tl ey *houl l 
be kept in one pi ice for 10 >e«r*, *ni no' be 
moved atmnt every f«w y»ar» Tl eir tv >rk in tn. 
Staten should rot laj secret but public *.««l tlwv 
nhoull be re*po>Kihli f«r the *lvic- th*) g'*e, 
which ah >uld always b" in writing * n I to P 1 ' " "f 
which with the notes of the Chief ernv.l an* 
hit Minster Ml *'*»>• he fnrwir ted to tU 
Foreign Minuter While ho is t preserve Ins 
present chmcterof • Reporter (Irnei il id bis own 
Government an l * Adviser Cer eril t» * be Court 
he is accredited to — Ins powers of dvet.itvoiv wins* W 
curbed ; thus keeping full an I in* ict the ie*p« n«i 
bility of the Chief, an I their Mmi-ter. 

It ahonhl lie given out clenrlt that n» Resid nt 
is to allow himself to l>« mvl« » centre of tivtitgue, 
as he very often lias altiwo) himself to Uiumr 
. He cunt keep aloof fioin the locnl polities of tb> 
SUte to which he is accredited 
’ The British Government rUmild on it* side cr« ate 
a Federal Supreme Court of Justice, hef .re which 
all ipustions about the proper intorpntirion of the 
Constitutions would go and before wbn 1> o. ly 
the Feudatories could be prosecuted and nut 
before apscial commissions and tribun ils ciouted 
for the occiaion, evvvy Chief lieu g allowed lie 
right of appeal to tLis Suinvinw Cnillt .gvlnet 
the executive order* of the Gnoiiti). nl of Inin 
Th»re should be Federal Courts, anbordinata 
to IK. Supreme Court, within the donum >n. of 
each Feudatory whero all kinds of i a«. a arising 
between subject, of diffe-eiit State, oi la tween 
Europeans and Indians could be trud 

Before tnese Courts should also go those cases 
in which the State and its own Tributary noMra 
are concerned It i. important to safeguard the 
right* ^and privilege, of then aa under modern 
conditions, when their military .emcee are 
no longer indispen.ihle sml their power 
broken, they are likely t», and do meet, tava 
Iter treitment nt the hands ol their over lords 
The Bengnl Government has had over and over 
•gain, as various Tenancy Ac'^t'stify , to esfo- 
guard the rights of the ryots a 1 , vyt the encrosch- 
- tnenta of the Zemindars Create l by itself The 
case of these aub chiefs is not often much better 
The writs of these Courts to run .11 over 
India — British and Feudatory alike This will 
Tt 


Kill, the difficulty of rendition, without the 
nweaaity of i it rad it ion Acts ar>l trentie* with 
•■sell .ep.rst* Mat* 

A recvrsal of th» | obey of the »uppr«*aion of 
the rigllsanf dlgtllltcs of the Indian I’riiiCca 
whirn f mr 1 it« culmination in the notorious 
ord. r of lyin’ f* ir*m that they wire not t> even 
Invrtl eirS’a'eanith .lit Vlirregil J* nnimion, In* 
1-een inuignra'c 1 hy i/ml Mm*o Hn lw herein 
tl «*llf(! the l’ui im, a. «< W«U ehoe'n bar the 
1 ViIiii.ii) n.ir*«iv>rd^nr o ' 1 • tires u him and them, 
the 1* rv.gi. (Ho ini a wonder, for the first 
time »M >»i» g such <>ii»»pi kt ii ai d wh lly it Jmir- 

able tej lie. «, (hose of the Gshwar avwl tie 

Ninm t« >. put Iishrtl nindifel* His .porch at 
I’daipur in ^tomnbei 1909,1 is *till rnor» ernpl a* 

IknIIv mi n illicit that f .. t, an t it i. fully irntth 
while making a few exit at is fioni it lie winl 

" It IS » m. times .>ke I by Killing Chief*, as 
wall ar hy the pul lie lev India ami In Europe, 
whit < ur p.li. > triw.nl. J. stive Slate. 1 can 
onlv tall v«m lint the haais of that policy via. laid 

down in V utorii'. IV wl imation of 1658, 

nidrcfesHd in tin Colon*. ion Me‘«nge of His 
M»j-.tv th. King Knipsmr In 1858, Queen 
Vic'oiU »d Uosultlh' Prime* of lodvaaa follows : 

“ Me h«ri In annonnre to the Native Trince* of 
India, that. II tre atis-e and engagements nmdo with 
them by or mdcitliw su’li mty of the Hon'Lla 
Ki»t India O.mpvny, er« hv us accep'ed and will 
be otnlpulou-lj obsei red, and wo look for the lilco 
nWri.mr on lb u put We df.nl> no extev lion 
of nvir pit sent tpi n'nr i <] p. m ie.n.n» ami while, we 
will admit no nggiv un.u upon suit vlotuinisna Or 
our right, to be attempted with impumtv, we 
■.hall sanction i o i nrrOar hment on thoso of other.. 
We ah. II r.-epe. t tl e light*, dignity, .nd honour of 
tbp Native I’ri tires ns our own, end vve desire that 
they as well ns ntir own niibj.cts ahontd enjoy 
that prospvnty nnd fhst.o<iil ndvar cement which 
can only b*> .eenr* 1 by intern il p. mo end good 
government ” And I lye.rsl iter, the King Emperor 
wrote “ To all my IVud vt< nesnnd eul.j.-rtsthrougb- 
out India, I renew tluv .ssuranie of my reg.r.| for 
their liberties, of • aspect fur their dignities and 
nghta, of Intel e/t in their advance mart and of 

devotion to their welfare which am the eupreme 
aim at d ohj.ct of mv inle *nl which, under the 
blessing of Almijhty Oml, will had to fhotr.cre** 
ing pros p»nty of my Indian Empire and the ' 
greater happiness of i l a people ** 

In pursuance of these pledges, our policy is, 
with raro exception, one of non interference in 
the internal s(T/ir* of Native States. But fn 
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Current Events. 


BY HAJDUARI. 


BRITISH POLITICS, 

ARM AMENT is prorogued but there is to 
be an Autumn Session in November. At 
*1 present the nation is busy holiday making 
but, perhaps, within the next four weeks, we may 
see the busy people returning to their customary 
avocations That return will be the signal for 
parliamentarians and other politicians to furnish 
thetr weapons and brandish them once moie in 
view of the battle royal which may again be fought 
on the floor of St. Stephens The preliminary 
skiimisbes will no doubt take place in right ear- 
nest on the public platforms. These will, perhaps 
be a rough test of the quality of the mortal 
combat that may be opened later on when Parlia- 
ment reassembles The principle topic on the 
divers platforms and in the columns of the 
Press will, of course, be the failure or success of 
the (Joule rente which is supposed to be still carry- 
ing on its deliberations. When Parliament ad- 
journed, keen interest was excited as to the stage 
at which those deliberations had armed Parlia- 
mentary and extra-Parliamentary curiosity on the 
subject was greatly excited. So that on the eve 
of the adjournment the wary Premier made the 
statement that tho stage at which the Conference 
had reached w,„ one when it would he unstates- 
.nanl.ketoclo.se it It implied that though no 
definite agreement had been reached the pourpar- 
fn - . l*tween the protagonists of the two great 

r ‘ r * no ? ar *8 ,ri K « to make all 
feel hopeful of some solution sat.sf.ctory to the 
" °! * r h " de ® opinions. Issues would 
seem to have been raise,! and defined. On tbe*o 
issues the Conference is now del, berating with the 
view of ultimately reaching an agreement wh ch 
might reasonably satisfy all interests concerned 
Anyhow the Prime Minister had assured thello.wu 
SlTk'Tk ^.o^o^oitentKs as to the time 

withm which the Conference should conclude it* 
confabulations Of course, he had had, under the 
present circumstances, to exercise a certain amount 
of reserve and none can blame him for it, though 
uf course, there is a manifest expression of im- 
patience on the part of the mere anient factions 
who are for a breakdown of the Conference in 
c ;r m * ni %n ?!-" *"* »"• fight eertm 
The merve of the n«nt«n of the Conference 
themselves has aI*o been the subject of criticism. 


The generals on each side have, it would seem, 
been extremely reticent, bo much so that not even 
their respective confidential followers ‘have been 
taken into confidence. It is alleged that such n 
condition of things is “ chilling " to party spirit 
However, the larger and sober section of the people 
recognise the advisability of not imparting 
that knowledge which the impatient coterie 
demand while the deliberations are in xnid-caieei. 
Judging from the current of opinions prevailing 
on the one side and the other, it would appear 
that there is a feeling of greater apprehension 
among the robust Liberals lest the “ com- 
promise" should be of a most unsatisfactory 
clmnc'er Si» fai they seem to think that 
Ml Asquith's Government is i mining a great 
responsibility by allowing the Conference to 
prolong its deliberations. The greater the 
prolongation, the greater is the suspended anima- 
tion of the Liheials — a condition of tension which, 
under present conditions, though essential, is 
deemed to be intoloiable What is more is this. 
While the Liberal party has been enjoined to sus- 
pend giving further vent to their views, the 
Conservative imposes no such restraint on its 
followers No wonder the more impatient Liheials 
deem such a condition anomalous and unendura- 
ble. Or.ly that higher sense of pm ty duty and 
parly obedience oblige them to he under this 
restraint. Let us hope that such restraint* will 
result in their deep rewatd and that Liberalism 
will hare semed its constitutional points when the 
result of the deliberations of the Conference are 
announced. Meanwhile, we in India, carefully 
ie«ii»e in our imagination those weeks of suspense 
with which tho people will have to bear up .1, the 
. hope of seeing atl honourable and amicable 
end to the great constitutional struggle. 
mS, 8 "".I*?* of importance during the 

TSntUT*' 7 ° f i8 the npi«irer»t 

hTrn n^,t ,r e /^ h,n i' to ®veii body -a desire 
born no doubt of the conviction that m u monar- 
chical system of Government „„ „ J . , 

k. .„ ''uitrnmtnt on A democratised 

u ■ pd l* Dt * ,ld wwnttal fo. the Sovereign 
IuTOtior ^ .’ PP . rC of «'• monarclunl 

AU.nlotlU, -implicit,, u 

l. — i.h.d to intom k “ rt ° f -npiro. 

in mind th. , l" a ! 1,n low well lio I...1 

.,,d IM '\ 1 10 Rr i tWl «ltb it- 
piorions p.,t iiietorv tT ‘ , ' lltior ’ < t,A 

*"*• ltriti.li p™„ cod 
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the Army. Lord Kitcheuer m answer to an 
interpellation in the Vice regel Council definitely 
Stated that there was no idea of utilising the 
talents of these young noblemen by prouding 
them with responsible work and implying that the 
hobby of Lord Curzon extended only to creating 
an ornamental corps for Viceregal glorification- - 
and Feudatory humiliation i 
The education of the future Chiefs and their 
kith and kin, who will be their future advisers, 
helpers and administrators, should be such as to 
fit them For their future duties and that goal 
6hould never be lost sight of in arranging the 
courses of study and then surroundings 

Instead of being sent to special schools from 
which the middle classes are excluded, they should 
as a rule be sent to ordinary schools and made to 
mix witli boys who will be their subjects A 
common school education in the early years, say 
up to the 16th year, is the best and truest that 
could be given It will teach them that aympa 
tby, which comes only of an intimate acquaint 
ance with the daily life nf the people at an 
impressionable age and when neither side bas yet 
learnt any other behaviour than that of the bo) 
ish frankness and class-fellow equality 

*' Their general education must be a manly and 
vigorous prosecution of studies crimed on in the 
efacj rooms of public schools and college* m competi 
turn ici(A the intellect of the commonalty " Caron 
Stockraar’s advice to the Prince Consort as given 
in Sir Theodore Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, 
when asked about the educational of the Royal 
Children is clear and distinct, that the system 
must “ not admit of dividing lines in educational 
institutions which are nut the natural result of 
brain power, and all aristocracies are the better 
for a common struggle with those whose studies 
must be taken up in right earnest,” and this was 
acted upon with what supreme benefit to the 
prosperity of the British Nation every student of 
the reign of Edward the Peace maker knows 
The best mode of impressing those who are born 
to wealth and power with the insistent responsi- 
bility of their station in life is to “ educate them 
under conditions which would imperceptibly lead 
them to compare themselves with the sons of the 
middle classes as men, and to feel that their true icorlh 
must depend on their mental and moral attributes,” 
and not on the factitious accident of birth They 
tnust be made “ to realise that outside their homes 
they are no better than ordinary men, and that it 
is their behaviour as such that alone can reflect 
lQ3tre or shame on their birth or their fortunes ” 


What can be said of an education which woald 
surround them from their very birth onwards 
“with the divinity that doth hedge a king.” 
The fruits cf such an education turn Inevi- 
tably to wormwood and ashes in the mouth and 
spell ruin and misery to the subjects of such 
Princes as is but too well exemplified by history. 

The next five years might be devoted among 
the company of their social equals in special Chiefs 
colleges for the study of such subjects, as 
— Politics, Economics, Jurisprudence, Consti- 
tutional History and Law, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Law, Public International Law, Public Ad- 
ministration, Accountancy and Business Organisa- 
tion — (this is very important), — Banking and Cur- 
rency, and, finally, Sociology and Psychology. For- 
estry, Agriculture, and Mining should also be in- 
cluded, as also Biographies— legal, political and 
military After getting a sound grounding in the 
elernei ts of all these subjects they should be taken 
out for a year’s tour in India under competent guid- 
ance, studying the application, in daily life, of the 
subjects which they have been studying theoreti- 
cally, these last 5 y ears After the Indian tour there 
should follow a European tour with a similar 
purpose in view. Then a year at the Head Quarters 
of the Government of India learning the daily 
work of administration of every department. Then 
2 years in their own States thoroughly learning 
the work of every department. Each Chief should 
have a sound colloquial command of at least 2 
Indian vernaculars besides his own mother-tongue 
and either French or German besides English The 
minority of no Feudatory Chief should terminate 
before the completion of his twenty-fifth year. 

Any arrangement which would sever in early 
life their connection with the traditions of the 
people over whom they will be called on to rule 
is wholly mischievous They should m no case be 
sent out of India before their twentieth year 

The benefits of an English education esen in 
India would be loo dearly bought if the Chief and 
his future Councillores were to grow up to manhood 
devoid of sympathy fer the people 0 r their country 
or bereft of their affection and confidence. 

Lord Reay, the experienced and sympathetic 
B l mUy> , heW t0 th «" Principles and 
gave effect to them as far ss lay in his power in 
his dealings with the Feudatory States who 
were under ins charge. TV.se Governor that he 
was, he insisted on the solid acquirements as 
against the frivolities of superficial foreign 
wcial graces, which only helped to plunge the 
Feudatories into ruinous expend, ture besidw 
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Even in the cere of a solid block, like the State of 
llyderelad, the frontier is *3 iireguUr that Hri- 
tish tones ate surrounded by the jurisdiction of 
Hie Highness the Nixstn, end his village* lie in 
the heart of British territory * /Vine** 

of India, p 1C ) Now, stivh a state of affur* i* rot 
very desirable and is ante to produce fiktinn 
It ought to he anil can he V*ctifi«d The (Sifiicul 
ties in Us consummation are not insupenble 
All the 3 methods possible (a) purchase, (A) lens-, 
(c) exchange, could be employed by turns to 
secure clear, undisputed bounds rise avoiding 
intermingling of different territorial jurisdictions 
nave armies 

Another thorny question which ought as well 
be dealt with here is that cf the armies of the 


instance, the condition* of the llailway, Postal, 
Telegraph, Mint anil other ruck like concession* 
vary greatly frem State to State— some being 
positively harsh — and they could #11 he made 
easier nnd more uniform 

Every or.o of them might well keep Imperial 
H»rvii-e Tioops »s their share of contribution to- 
wards Imperial dtfenre up to a limit of 3 percent, 
of their ii-rome. For purpose* of internal order a 
emillbely of will di-ciplmed Military Police — #s 
in Burma, loi in*tar cr,— would bo amply sufficient 
—as an md to th* Civil Police 

vtsirzn or rrcn*Ton:rs 
The large number cf FiuditorifS is due 
to the vhilu»von among then of number* of chitfs 
owning only p-.ltiy pitchcacf land, daily dimmtsh- 


Feud stone*. 

Modem British diplomacy lhr"W* a iloaknser 
it and is not fond of put Inly gliding against 
tbia enoimous rabble— more dangertus to its own 
master* and their subjects than to anyl-ais else 
Time was when the Hntieh officials mincel n< t 
tbeir words, but frankly and openly deplored and 
denounced the existence of thi* army— ever) frea 
ty bears witness to the uneasii.C** caused by it 
Even now British India has to pay for a large 
British army anil huge cantonments located in or 
near the territonesof Indian Princes, which burden 
has to be borne by ua aa long as the Feudatories 
continue to maintain Urge ill disciplined armies 
Now, what uso are these to tlietn ? They Minply 
cat up their substance ami snatch the hard won 
bread from the mouth of their eutjects These 
armies canrot be employed either fur aggression 
or for repreasi >n, neithei can they bn properly 
armed and equipped, nor provided with Indian 
officers trained ir. the Military Schools of 
Europe Why then continue this utterly useless 
and costly waste ? Everybody knows that even 
the British-officered and inspected Imperial Ser 
Vice Troopehave to he maintained on a lowrr level 
of efficiency than the British troops By the 
abolition of these armies — a large amount of money 
would be liberated both m British nnd Feudatory 
India Tor developing the rapacities of lbs people 
and the country All this saving might well be 
spent on education which is in # deplorably back- 
ward condition in the vast majority of these 
State*. 4ei.wsjandifcirft. if. Ybqiw -emf. mnld. ha, 
none too much urder the piesent circumstances 
They would besides be able to win some especial 
privileges fer themselves by such # step; which 
under the circumstances would be far more useful 
than this sham of a show cf sovereignty. For 


mg under the sires* of the lew of equal 
division, as, for instance, in Kathiawar and tho 
agencie# of Rewi Katita, Multi Kanin, Ac. 
Wherever there bn* been no primogeniture, no 
Feudatorv right* shoull bo recognised In fact, 
it would pay to ionfci Feudatory rank and 
insignu on some of tho Zemindar* of Bengal 
with impartible statca and incomes running Into 
million* A certain definite standard of size, in- 
coma and population ought to be fixed and only 
those Statca which conform to it ought to bo 
recognised aa Fcudatonea and the rest to bo given 
the rank of piemier Zemindars m their respective 
provinces Tins would limit the numbers of the 
Feudatories to somewhere about three hundred. 

VEDEKATIOV SCHEME. 

Now, for (he tentative echeme of Federation 
and the cunditiuns by fulfilling which tho Feuda- 
tonea aie to be admitted into it. — 

1 Evtiy Chut to be encouraged to grant a 
Constitution under the guarantee of tho British 
Government again-t its being withdrawn 

2 To appoint Lcgishtive and Executive 
Councils with Ministerial responsibility. 

3 To inaugurate pioper Court* of Justice. 

The Indian State* having a much freer hind 

than tho Government of India, could ba of 
immense help to the latter, if groups of States 
were to appoint Law Commissions to compilo 
dig**** oF Custom* ry Law which coutd be later 
codified into well diafted Acts in the light of 
European experience 


V, -I* -tnh. •gvr.era'Fry V 
knowing, that in Nepal 
possess a copy of their n 
are styled out of mere c 
there is a punting [lev* 
" enlightened ” State 


;nown 'though wefl worth 
it i* a penal offence to 
ebulous regulations, which 
ourtesy, Law, I wonder if 
v or a newspaper in this 
Such is the attitude of the 
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merce nor that of the man of science. They are 
twin bt others who snuply changs their garb but, 
when stripped naked, roves] their true Taitar 
otigin. It is fortunate that Lord Morley is at the 
helm of affairs and has put down his foot on the 
rather precipitate warlike preparations on which 
the Government of India had well nigh embarked 
To us it is a matter of surprise how Lord Minto 
could give his assent to those preparations Any- 
how India lias again to fee! grateful to lord Morley 
for his stern intervention in time The insane 
Imperialists had succeeded almost in forcing the 
hands of the incautious Government of India but 
we owe it to “ honest John ” for having saved us 
from another costly and unprofitable adventure 
in the nick of time. And yet they scream aloud 
that the Secretary of State should not intermeddle 
with the work of the Itnpeual Government here 1 
D) we not see in this veiy instance of a renewed 
attempt to occupy Thibet that the intermeddling 
ofawmo Sccretaiy of State of the firmness of 
Lord Moiley is really called for ? 


ran hast. 

, •!kr t u 6 Jftpan ,s P ur8ulll R or rather 

faithfully following the oolicy which was in 
vogue a century ago with the East India Company 
Intoxicated with her victory over Russia, J*p™ 
eeems now to bo fully bent on marching head- 
long to acquire at all cost and h , Mr d the ternto- 
MM of her neighbours. Korea ,s the vineyard 
winch she seems determined to despoil Indeed 
she hat already despoiled it, while in Manchuria 
She haa by her supenor military j-csition been 
able to dictate her own terms to her whilom 
enemy. Enemies have joined together and 
embraced each other in order that they may 
undisturbed r ur«ue their own respited egn, m )n 
tho *«r East which hat for Its Sole object 
the boycotting of alt the nations of the \Vrat 
and establishing a Confederacy to maintain land 
and naval aupremacy m the East l**c,fic 
Japan e prdicy m Korea and her latest attempt 
at prohibitive protective Tariff warn ns to 
lew and less reliance upon her. Our Indian 
countrymen aeem to be at, II greatly ena moored of 
Japan but we may give them a f.iendly hint to 
be leea enthusiastic m their enthusiasm and admi- 
ration and more cautious in their accepur.ee nf 
her Hucerity atvl friendship. Who know* th-t 
in time* to rome Kuwa and J*pan may t ot coro- 
, p*M the downf.ll of the glotiou* Itntirh Indian 
Empire They dread the " Yellow Peril" i 

West. llaTe r-* »-■* 

“ Peril"? 


i India* a to dread the identic 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS, 

[Short Notices only appear In this Section ] 

— 

Three YeaiS in Tibet, tcilh the original Japa- 
nese 1 llv st rations. Ihj the Shrxmana Ekai Kawa- 
guchi [ Theoeophical Publishing Society, Benares 
and London ] 

It is impossible within the compass of a shoifc 
1 & view to give an ‘adequate Appreciation of this 
remarkable book, which we have no hesitation in 
describing as one of the most noteworthy books of 
travel winch has been published for a considerable 
time Tibet is no longer a land of mystery. The 
veil which shrouded it for so many centuries has 
at last been rudely torn asunder. It has remain* 
td however for a member of an Eastern not of a 
Western race to give to the world the fullest and 
most complete account of the country and its peo- 
ple Mi Ekai Kawaguchi, the Japanese priest, 
of whose zeal to study Buddhism the bulky 
volume before us is the outrome, left Japan for 
Tibet by way of India in May 1897. In order to fit 
timself for the dangerous undertaking before him 
he spent some seventeen months at Darjeeling 
where he had the beneGt of the help and advice 
ol one of the few Indians with a thorough know- 
ge of T'bet, Rat Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das. 
Practically, the whole of his time at Darjeeling 
waa spent in a atudy of the Tibetan language 
. z j C k®, ultimately became so proficient that 
mV-,' <1 ! nicult y * n Passing ns a native of 
r‘”S r* ,n th ‘ ™™' r y- Mr. Kawa* 
l ♦ <, ?t D ‘ r3e u ‘ nB ‘ n M ’ ,rch ' 189I> - The direct 
road to Lhasa through Gysnt.se wm too dangerous 

i"* , „ T ry ,° f r ' beUn w «* -till imperfect. So 
v^r ^ throa * h »" * ope-t another 

and T.he^ ° n lJl . 9 V,order,< cf that country 
March l nnrw!* ^ i ournp y to Lhasa began in 
ho rail i ■ b a l ft Wn " • t M another year before 

the “ ItooF rf .l*,,? *, enc °untered in crowing 
Mr Kawsi’ii i • * " or ld," Cold, hunger, thieves, 

” r ' 

It ia told. I the quiet style in which 

Mr. Kwwwm' 'as safely reached at hat and 
there *« K Tibetan t?*!*™* 1,10 Ser * Monastery 
reputation «* . He soon acquired a 

with all *ort« an * cam * into contact 

Mr. By this means 

° Lhl ruth a knowledge of 
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Education In tbc ffcabras ptestoencp* 

BY 

. Mr. P It SUNDVEA AIYAR, b *, » t. 


f HE problems relating to the topic of educa 
I C ntion Iwieiomt to occupy utmost the fii>t 
place in current politics These problems ere 
numerous most serious 8igni6c>nc* ti the 

country 1 piopo~e to le'eive for n separate piper 
the consideration of the recent pionouneemeiits of 
the veil >us Lock l Governments on the xuhjec t »f 
free mid <■ mi pulaary Pttuviry educition ami con- 
fine myself to the questions of S-coniatj and 
Higher education in tho mini 
Serums misgivings ire entcitHined leganling 
the policy of the Me<\r«s G uttninnil on the ques- 
tion of Second irj e Inn turn Tfie lest qninquen 

mil rep lit on K luxation in fndii save — 

“The Secondary school* bam long suffered from a 
pi nod ol financial depression and although their elains 
npon the publio h»v« met with more general recogni- 
tion in the last few year*, vet, "hen the increase of 
p lpil* is t*hen int> account, the State it no* doing pro 
portioimtely leas for Secondary education than tiventy 
year* ago "*•*****• 
The expenditure of public funds upon Secondary 
education, winch t«enti years ago stood at the 
rate of Its 7 5a bend per annum, now stands at 
_ the rate of 6 6 a head, t • , ebout 12 per cent less 
than before In a speech of the 20th September, 
1903, Loid Curmi is reported to have said — 


“ 1 hupe that the Government of India mil not be 
miiflerwit to the claims of Secondary education na the 
future. When tho Universities and the Colleges have 
been put straight, we must look to the feeders, aod 
these feeders are the high schools Indeed *» cannot 
expect to have good colleges without good schools I 
am not sure, it a vote vrc.ro taken among the lotetUgeat 
middle classes of this country, that they would not 
sooner see money demoted to Srcondarv education than 
to anv other educational objec' “ **“* '* 




There is lust a danger 
calls of Higher education 
ice of Elementary edneat 
v ed ication mav be negle-t 
o give it this testimonial.” 


asional occupation 
that, between the 
, and tlie pathetic 


Hw lordship Vas certainly guise,! the feeling 
of the educated classes aright. There esn hardly 
h» a doubt that the scheme t<f Elementary c’.uc' 
tinn in this country with all the improvements 


. *Thl» paper contains in mam my observation* on 
Education” in mv recent Address to the Knroool Provin- 
cial Conference with eonie addition* and alteration*. 

P.R.S, 


that have been devised or suggested is utterly in- 
sufficient to give the education, that would fit a 
person for any of the higher callings or for the 
discharge of Ins functions as a citizen. 

The measures that have bean recently adopted 
tn this Province with regard to Secondary educa- 
tion are ierj disquieting The Grsnt in-Aid pode 
has beeu modified, the Government control over 
Secondary schools has been tightened, and the scale 
of fees has been altered, all in. a manner that is 
calculated to retard, if not positively to check, 
the growth of education Tn 1907 8, there weie 
in all, m this Presidency 421 public Secondary 
schools This number was liable to tedvjction, for 
the report for the veai says that 

' The ye*r irai oce of transition, and most of the 
school* tailed Lower Secondary schools under the old 
Madras educations] rules had not jet decided, whether 
they were to remain as incomplete Secondary schools, 
under the new classification, or alter their acopo end 
become Elementary schools 1 

Of the 421 schools, 113 nr roughly 27 per cent, 
were unriei public roai agetnent, either Depart- 
mental, or Local Fund or Muritipil, and 308 
under pnvats management, of which 266 weie 
aided and 41 unaided The meat important 
change, recently introduced in tho system of 
grants to these schools (»s well as colleges), is 
that * the grant i* fired at an amount approximately 
equal to the income guaranteed to be annually 
provided from endowments and subscriptions, 
donations and other private sources, over and 
above the expenditure incurred by the manage- 
ment for scholarships or in defraying any differ- 
ence between the fees calculated at standard 
rate* and those actually collected ’ That is, 
if the total annual expenditure on a High 
school be Its 16,000 and the income from 
fee* calculated according to the standard rates 
(not the rates actually leti-d) be Its 10,000 
then it Will be entitled to a giant of Its 4,000, 
but only if the remaining Its 4,000 be si own 
to be guaranteed by endowments or ...sub- 
scriptions, any ameui i sp°nt on giving scholar- 
ships Will not be take., inf. account in calculating 
the expenditure In calculalmg the amount de- 
rived fiom private sources, the amount of the fees 
levied from the scholars i« not included. Thus, the 
amount of the grant rests solely upon the support 
obtained by the school from private benevolence, 
and is proportioned to the amount so obtained 
and the managers are incited to collect fees up to 
the prescribed rates by the prospect of theirgrant 
being reduced in the event of their failure to do 
so. The condition of the guarantee of private 
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The Number of Man : The Climaeoj Cirilha 
tion, Ily Philip Monro 

The two guiding principle- of human mture, 
says Prof. Marshall, are the religious and the 
economic In these two depirt merits of human 
thought and activity theie has heen so much of 
speculation and sugge-tinn now a days, th it it is 
high time to take etock of the txi»ting body of 
opinion on these subjects Mr Manto basset 
forth, in the \oIume before us, the chief lesultB of 
his examination of the great religions and eenno- 
mir movements now in progiess throughout the 
world, with a view to ascertain the direction and 
probable outcome cf these forces In his view, the 
features common to these movements are those 
which, according tj the New Testiment, • charac- 
terise the petiod of th« culmination of the esieer 
of humanity in its self chosen path of dcpaituie 
from God’s ways.’ 

He examines the various leligious movements of 
the preeent <Uy, civmg the diameter and aims of 
each movement in the language of one prominently 
associated with it. Ho pisses in review eucceesivo 
\y the Now Theology of New England, Humanism, 
Modernism, the ‘coming Catholicism' and spiritism 
and passes hU own criticisms on all these 

Mr Manro has some nice things to say about 
the deielopmcntof comm-rciahsn, and capital,,,,, 
in tl.e modern economic world. He corsidera 
socialism ns the combination nf the temporal and 
spiritual mWtsta of mankind, and the worship of 
Hum.,"., 

He nttnika the l.lols of the present day— 
" cw in its many bra, dies being ' merely a 
name under which m,„ worship, |„„,adf ■ i£ 
srnvr# at the conclusion ' Kehuld, »l»ls have I 
found, saith the Preachir.conntinc nn> l>«- < 

tw'(5M h",*h nml 1 * ^ U: ' i° n,y Ul# 1 
that t.wj hath made man Upright, but they have 

eongbt out many inventions/ <1X1. VII 27, 29 ) 
mm... oV? religion, system*,. 

h ‘Ujitnefflt! tr,f her my people, that y, I* ,£* 
pcarUkrrs of , her ein,* (l>v. XV 111) Though he 
great majmty of hi, re* lem must perfonv. M t 
impnMihU to agree w,th many cl hi. t\>.d u ,i„ f , 
his hook ,a a convenient summary of it,. „ • * 
i„ a. >.o „,i. t .i t . 1,,™./'“;;: 


A Fragment on Education Ih/Mr.J. KtUm 
Ftaser, M. A. { G . A. Xateean <(• Co., Madrat: 
He. 1 ) 

Mr. Fnsei ’s ‘ Fragment on Education* is * 
ho >k for laymen as well ns educationists. While 
it is of suflli lent intere-t to rouse the attention of 
the popular read* ■, it has all the value atta. lied to 
a technical hind book. The authoi’s acquaint- 
ance with the conditions of Indian and English 
education 1ms enabled him to present n number of 
illuminating ulets on the subject. 

An aspect of bpecial interest about the work is 
its hoshnrsN »nd fieedom from the sombre tnhni 
cilitiea.go chai ictenatic of all textbooks Mi. 
1'iasei s pages display a broad outlook <m life and 
the field of education is am veyed by hi.n with the 
s,d of bio id houianitinan principles «nd in its 
i elation t a othei branches of life. There are 
aouiu chuptem of apecml interest to Indian readers 
il.e vivid description of English Public Schools 
and Elucatio.ial conditions in England. 

Mr Fia^ei in, done well in laying apeci it em* 
phasis on the woik of moulding the ch meter of 
ihildren nt school, the influence that must ho 
exei ted by the teacher and the nun onmling* nf 
school -life on the development of charactet, AVe 
have much pleasure in commending tlie volume to 
the attention of teachers and others inte.eated 
in educitional woik in this country. 

The Key oi tho Unknown Ih, Ilona NoncltUt 
( arty ( 1/ aemillan’t Colonial I.iln ary ) 

When one takes „p „ fi t 0ly ()f tll!g popular 
mitlen oil* I, sure of eomethmg that is both 
interesting and wholesome _ n ; the •* Key of the 
Unknown „ n. .exception to that rule, 'it is . 
2T T ' • r> ' ° f two I’-'Tle pt iirvl in vastly 

ht * w,, ° ***«^i>t to. 

diflVrenrl . *"* l,ow n happily. The 

"II. W,!.,!.. v „ 

«n.l I , m 

• r ii Ha trusted it t-» me 

I might l»e and ' 

Civea the tills to tl,i, atorv t» • .. 

*b»t tbi, . , ,r > It i« regrettable 

ls*t,r her e,e.JJj! w •'** written the 

etoric in thi. |,*.k. * * r «»«* charming 
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which cun aatufy the department that they can 
impart sound education at re i«onab!e coat ? This 
dog in- the manger policy does not seem to have 
lyen yet adopted in other provinces 
Passing on to Higher education, since tne intro- 
duction of the new University Regulations, six 
colleges attached to out Univev«ny have ceased 
to exist. In 1907-8, there wag a marked fall of 
367 ill the total strength of the college classes 
Some of the surviving colleges are struggling for 
existence with fear of extinction before them, 
and only a generous applicitior. of the University 
Regulations prolongs tbeir lives Tne aitne rules 
govern administration of Government grants in 
their case as are enfoiced for Secondary schools 
There were in 1907 only seven colleges under 
public management , (only four of them being 
under Government) out of a total of 36 colleges, 
ore of the four being a second grade college 
Numbers of students find difficulty in getting 
admission into any college, many have no i_har.ee 
of entry into colleges in which they and their 
parents have confidence The impression that we 
have an excessive stock of graduates has been 
proved to be entirely without foundation, the 
number being quite insufficient to man the pro 
leadens, including the important profession of 
teaching, end the public service The Madias 
Government, writing in 1892, observed — 

“The benefits which Higher education haa con- 
ferred, small as the progress haa been, will be 
readily admitted, and Hia Excellency in Council m 
convinced that any action, which checked it* develop- 
ment would be > eenous misfortune Young men of 
education nro wanted in the interest! alike of the Btale 
and the punty of the administration of the State, for 
the extension of Primary and Secondary education, and 
for the development of the trade, the industries and the 
resources of the conntrv And what is the supply 0 The 
Madras University serves a population of at least 50 
millions, and yet the number of graduates in ISOO, was 
only 3C3, while in 1901, it was not more than 331, and in 
no year in tbe past decade has it reached 500 The 
number of students on the rolls of tbe colleges is practi- 
cally tbe same now, as it was in ig90-01, and any 
attempt to make this blanch of education selT support* 

. — -- iatenally to increase the contribution de- 

those who profit by it, n “ 


serious fatUnj 
Excellency in 
bensiona " 
There has 


■ of students, which Ills 


tainly been no material alteration 
in the situation since tbe above djuxuno w»s ex- 
pressed, and yet the movement has been steadily 
and decidedly in the direction of making both 
Higher and Secondaty education considerably more 
Costly ^ We warmly appreciate the effoits which 
are being made to improve the quality of the 


education in colleges and to encourage post- 
graduate study and research, hut tbe progress of 
the country cannot be secured merely by the 
existence of a select band of men of high capacity 
and culture , a number of men sufficient to leaven 
the general mass of the community 13 equally in- 
dispensable 

Tbe costliness of Secondary and Higher educa- 
tion tells particularly on the poorer section o! the 
community to which we have constantly to turn 
for the replenishment of the best intelligence in 
tbe country A gei erous provision of echolar- 
eHips sufficient to encourage all the poor, who 
exhibit marked capacity, would mitigate the die- 
advantages of the policy to some extent, but 
not only is the allotment for scholarships in- 
adequate, but a considerable proportion of tbem is 
reserved in our Province, as a special feature I 
believe, for female pupils or for members of back- 
ward classes There is pressing need in the circum- 
stances, for the leaders of the community organis- 
ing a movement extending through all the 
districts for the four d&tiOD of a Urge number of 
scholarships to enable scholars of special merit 
amongst the poor to ncquire tbe best education 
»e can give them 

I must refer to what the but quinquennial report 
states to be * the most striking feature about the 
numbers of graduates at the Indian Universities’! 
namely, the proportion of wastage : 

" It takes 21 000 candidates at Matriculation Id aemiro 
lt.000 passes, 7,000 candidates at the Intermediate ex- 
animation to jecure 2,800, and it takea 4,750 candidates 
for the E A Degree examination to secure 1,900 
passe* ” - There are 18,000 students at College In order 
to aupply an annual output or 1,935 graduates " 

If the figures were confined to Madras the 
disproportion would be more striking Why is 
this ? Is tho average Indian student wanting in 
the intelligence or industry necessary to carry 
him through tha examination, or is there some- 
thing radically defective in the method adopted to 
test his attainments? The magnitude of the 
wastage calls for serious enquiry. 


A FRAGMENT ON EDU CATION,— By J. Naljnn 
Fraser, M a, (Oxon.) Principal, Secondary Training 
College, Bombay Pnee Re 1 To Subscriber* ol the 
Indian Review, As 12 

G A NATESAN & CO , ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 
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The Rig-Veda and The Awakening in India. 

The Hindustan Review for July reprints the 
full text of a paper of Dr. D. H. Griswold, Ph. D , 
on “ The Rig-Veda in Relation to the Present 
Awakening in India ” The following is the con- 
cluding portion of the essay * — 

The Vcdic Aryans, whose first and greatest 
literary monument is the Ilig Veda, appear in the 
Vedic age with their faces turned eastward. That 
is, they came from the west or north west, entei- 
ing India from without The references to monn 
tains and rivera found in the hymns show that the 
Vedic tubes occupied the northern and eastern 
parts of the Punjab The history of India is the 
history of the movement eastward and southward 
of the Aryan religion, language and culture, until 
the whole of India was more or less Aryamzeri 
That the Vedic tribes came from the West is proved 
not only from the fact that the Aryan line of 
march was from the west eastward, but also from 
the close connection which exists between the 
language and institutions cf the Persian Aryans 
and the Indian Aryan* The Indo Pewian Aryans, 
as is well known, belonged, probably in blood and 
certainly in language to the gTeat Indo-European 
family. The contributions of the various groups 
within the Indo-European family have been diverse 
The great contribution of Greece has been art , of 
Home, law, and of the Teutonic world, hbe’rty, 
while the nvet conspicuous contribution of both 
India and Persia has been ref ly ion The Indo 
Iranian people have furnished two rational reli 
cions, Brahmanism and Zorastrnmsni, arid one 
international or ‘world’ religion, Ihidtbi«(-' 
Thus, in the matter or riligion, Aryan and Persian 
Aryan base Wen close competitors with Hebrew 
and Aran 

And the Continent which in these d«\a j s 
awakening out of sleep has been the mother of 
all the great historic religions of the nor I \ Tl)p 
aaaken.rg of Asia ought to mean, intheWgnin 
an awakening cf that spiritual instinct, that 

religions creat.vene.., by which in the rv*. t »h* 

whrte world ha* l^-n .irichcd Th* Vedic 
Aryans, who entered Indn sometime between 
5000 P C. and 1200 11 C (probably n.^rerO.e 

later dale than tie earl, er) were a manic rare. d 

rhepberd* ard farmers who hat • most" » ealthv 
love of tbe R-wl things of life J n ,he ir ers 

tn the god. a. found in tbe Vedic hamr, they 

asked for victory over enemiea, long |,f* }, r ' 
families of sturdy eons, and plenty of' 
Though thHr payers sometimes tockali c her 


that their desires were predominantly for every 
mitemi and tangible good for food, and cows, 
and sons, and victoiy In fact, the Aryan tribes 
when they invaded the Punjab and laid the 
foundations of an Aryunized India were not at all 
unlike the Jutes and Angles and Saxons who 
invaded Britain and laid the foundations of the 
Anglo Saxon world Both groups of peoples were 
ad venturous in spirit, reidy for migiatioii, and 
haid fighters Jf tbe encounter between Anglo- 
Saxon and Briton meant wst to the death the 
encounter between .lryrtu and Dnsa on the plains 
of the Punjab meant aUo either death or slavery 
foi the lattei And let us remember that the 
Aijan who invaded India and the Anglo-Saxon 
who invaded But am weie kinsmen, Iroguage- 
br ithenuertainl v, and probably blood-brothers. 
\\ herover either of them went, he went to rale. 
We have already seen chit the Vedic-Aryana 
neie cheery and optimistic losers of life and of 
tl e good tilings ot life One of the most striking 
contracts in the Instoiy of thought is the contrast 
lietwecn the optimism of Vedic age nnd the 
pessimism which gtadunlly settled down like ft pall 
upon the spirit of India and finally obtained its 
creedal statement in Bn Idha'a doctiine of futfieritig. 

Cei tain other lontrist* may also b« apneified 
Earliest India, t <■ , the India of the Rig- Veda, 
ehoiished the Wind m pcmonal Hxiscence aftci 
desth, "s, * g , in the * highest step' of Vishnu, the 
nun home 0 f the si„l. * p i aP(> BJm hoIir«d by the 
sun m the zenith, where the sainted dead are 
happy li) the Side of Vishnu’s • well of honey.' 
But m later India, t <■ , from the time of the 
UjviniMisd* onward, transmigration U the domin- 
ant a tew m^Utology Kailicr India is without 
! " r**“ “•*>. "> l»r .. on to (ran, 

hymna, its prieala being frank and 
inahashed losers 0 f <fc 0 Us/„Vi*; whereas for 

, .1 i V of ronunefa- 

it;." '‘.'"v'T "■* 

rx; 


flight, it is m (Icier t to etnph»«ire *t this 



I.*rchm W ' lf * thr0 "* h 
tiom. f atninV^. ' l “- r economic eondi- 


runt lion*. furnuh, 


reasotiable ground for posstroirm.’ 
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up the enormous bill which I ndia ha* to piy to 
foreign countries amounting to nearly 8 irorea of 
rupee? for sugar which, I believe, she might make 
for herself. We have only to contrast the forego- 
ing with the conditions prevailing m the countries 
which are competing for our refined sugar trade 
to make it manifest that we must eventually fail 
m any contest based or. production costs On 
the oce hand, there are natural advantages in soils 
and climate, capital, skill an 1 orgimsed enterprise , 
On the other, the poverty of the cultivator, hi* 
want of knowledge and hta c >nserva'ism aggrav.it 
ed by the conditions of cultivation and mnnufac 
turn which at present prevail 

How can we grapple with this problem? It is 
obvious that any improvement must be gradual 
We cannot hope to secure much greater roncentra 
tion of the crop to accooipluh thi* contemplates 
a revolution in the agricultural methods of the 
people We must, therefore, deal with the cane 
crop as at present sown It is evident that, in the 
first place, a factory for the direct pioduition of 
refined sugar must ensure to the man who grows 
the crop as good a price as he gets at present from 
the conversion of his cane into raw sugar This, 
there is no doubt, can be done Any factory 
equipped with modern plant would be willing to 
give the cultivator a price for bis cane equivalent 
to its maiket value in raw sugar, even allowing for 
the fact that the cultivator gets, when he sells his 
raw product for eating purposes, the price of sugar 
for the impurities which it contains In tracts 
where the cultivation of cane is very much scatter- 
ed, any idea of attempting to collect sufficient sup- 
plies to feed even n model ately sized factory may 
at once be abandoned There, the cultivator must 
continue to work up his cane into a low grade 
sugar, by means of a small plant, but there is a 
tremendous amount of room for improvement even 
in these individually small operations, and the 
Spread of the co operative movement in other di 
rections should be taken advantage of to encourage 
groups of cultivators to adopt appliances and 
methods of greater efficiency 

In the more condensed tracts, sufficient supplies 
can undoubted!) be collected for factories treating 
300 — 350 tons of cane per day, but to render this 
possible, mechanical transport is, in my opinion, 
essential, not only to cheapen transport costs, but 
to ensure cane reaching the factory in good con- 
dition The resources at present available to the 
cultivator for bringing his cane to the factory 
are bullock cart9, which is a slow and very costly 
method of transport and would never sustain a 


factory’s requirements. As) stem of light trsm- 
w«)?, following the main roads of the district, and 
radiating from the factory for distances corres- 
ponding to the capacity of the plant, is in my 
opinion necessary if a modern factory is to be 
effectively ami economical!) served with cane 
supplies As regards the improvement of field 
Jields, the problem is, I think, bound up with the 
intricate questions of irrigation and manure sup- 
ply. It is be) ond question that with sufficient 
supplies of water and manure, crops of cane can 
be raised in India which will compete in quantity 
and quality with those of almost any country in 
the world but to accomplish thl*, heavy manur- 
ing and abundant artificial water is required, in 
view of the short growing period which exists 
undei natural conditions In the matter 
of imgation the resources of the cultivator 
hi tracts which are not served by canals 
are limited by Ins supply of bullocks, and 
in short lainfsll years, oven this source of supply 
fails, and with other crops to be attended to, he 
tar not economically concentrate all his energies 
upon his cane fields I think the question of 
raising suoterr’nean water for distribution from 
central points would well repay further investiga- 
tion The cost of lifting water from deep strata 
has, I believe, been reduced in a notable degree 
during recent )ears The manure problem is 
more difficult of solution Cattle manure may bo 
ignored as a fertilising agent, ar.d the employment 
of concentrated manures, such as oil cake, is still 
practically unknown in the sugar growing tracts 
of Northern India It ns quite certain that no 
important improvement can be looked for in 'field 
yields unless the manure supply can be augment- 
ed, and it is for this reason that I attach such 
impoi tarce to tho working up 0 f oil seeds in 
India instead of exporting them to foreign coun- 
tries In fact, with such potentialities lying 
before her staple crops, ,t seems that India could 
well afford to go almost any length to retain her 
fertilizers in the country. 

This Conference has assembled at one of the 
most critical penods in the commercial history of 
the empire Great Britain is at the present 
moment on the threshold of a political struggle, 
the keynote of which is the trade policy of the 
£•*"? Whoever the issue may be, India 
cannot remain unmoved, and it behoves those 
1,16 ma "J , " dastr,es of India, and 
HT* th * 8u g' r >od» S try, to be prepared for 
the change should it come about, for on no i»d.» 
trym India would tho initiation of a protective 
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The University of India. 

In the May number of the Indian Review we 
printed the full text of Mrs. Besant's University of 
India fcheme. The following exposition of the 
scheme by Mrs. Besant in the Hindustan Review 
we are sure will be read with interest : — 

For the last four years a scheme has been under 
discussion for establishing a university in’ India, 
which should owe its foundation to private and 
voluntary effect, and should draw together colleges 
in which religion and morals form put of the 
curriculum. Personally, I have felt very strongly 
that the needs of India demand an education 
modelled on lines somewhat different from the 
present, an education which should produce a first- 
rate Indian rather than a second-rate Englishman. 
An Indian university is the natural coping-stone 
of the fabric that lias been rising gradually under 
Indian control for many years, and it will lend 
stability and coherence to the colleges already 
established, standing side by side with the Govern- 
ment system, but distinguished from it by some 
important principles 

A university system should bo the outcome of 
needs and genius of the nation in which it is 
established, should grow naturally in ita midst, 
ami be dominated by the national spirit A system 
which is an exotic, transplanted from its native 
aoil into a foreign environment, is not likely to 
provo wholly satisfactory either to its creator or 
ita creations, for it cannot bring with it the part 
out of which it has grown or the environment 
amid which it has developed The spirit may 
largely be the Mine, whether in England or India 
but tho body in the one should be English, in the 
other Indian, if the best possible result* are to be 
found in either. 

It would be both untrue and unfair to deny 
that the university system as planted in India 
has been productive of much good, or to ignore 
the fact that without ita previous work the present 
movement would lie impossible. Home splendid 
typos of Indian manhood and citirsnshin have 
been produced by English education aa guiJed 
and controlled by Government ; tho leaders of 
India to day, pnhtical, social, professional, .re all 
products of the present system of education, M .d 
it ha* not only produced the great men of the 
immediate p*St and pre-ent but has also provided 
the State with very Urge numbers of efficient, well- 
trained and incorruptible public servants in every 
department of public life. It is, in fact, its very 
success which mad* irresistible the d»mand for a 
large raeasuro of self government, has * wakened 


the national spirit, and rendered vocal the 
national aspirations. 

It is not therefore without full recognition of 
the value of the immense services which Govern- 
ment has rendered to India by the educational 
system which it has built up that a new depar- 
ture is being planned We are suggesting an 
addition to the present system, not a subversion 
of it; we want to build a little wing, not to pull 
down or injure the main building. Bide by bide 
with the present universities, we would raise one 
with certain specialities of its own, and thus 
onnch education by adding some new features. 

During the last twenty years, Indians have been 
takings more and more active part in educational 
matters, and gradually schools and colleges have 
sprung up under local or national control, in which 
religious and moral instruction forma part of the 
educational curriculum The commission of this 
— forced upon the Government ngaiiist,its will by 
the conditions of the country, divided into many 
faiths — is recognised on all sides as a most serious 
defect and the various religions havo consequently 
opened schools and colleges in which their tenets 
are taught In Ceylon, there are now three Bud- 
dhist and one Hindu colleges, and between 200 
and 300 Buddhist schools. In India, Muhsmma- 
dma have Aligarh College ; the Hindus have the 
Central Hindu College at Benares; the Bhri 
Pratap Hindu College, Srinagar; the Uinda 
College, Delhi ; and a number of schools; while 
the Nizsm and the Maharajas of Mysore, Alwar, 
Kishangarh, and others have intiodured religious 
teaching into them State schools The Arya 
bamaj has its col ege at Lahore, its Gurukula for 
boys, and a number of school* On all sides the 

Bndit ™tu»i ™ d 

■ * * us movement should ho crowned 

by a umveivnty and the . . „ 

'.;™. U. '« •»«>■ crowning 

In'll* i. an ..tempi 

v> establish a centie for (I , , , r > 

i. emotions, all „r , tlle * 0 , widely-spread 
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be deported. Almost nil of us, wh« are domicil d 
in South Africa, guva es Hence as to domicile, but 
our statements not listened to, although it 
was for Natal or the Cape Colony to proceed 
against us if we could not prose our cl tints, and 
not the Transvaal at all The first Mgnator), for 
example, gate referenda to I «a puish print in 
Durban, hut he was nevei theless deport*! Amt 
how can the Trensvaal Government pier end that 
they ctnnnt identifi Mr Veera Pilltt who >t is 
a Doer Coternmert otTiciul before the *>ri \o 1 
so with most of u* 

Hut we feel most shot he t at th • r*p1\ giv*n as 
to the help of the Portuguese suilon'ies It was 
official!) announced, eailv in 1909 th*t in 
arrangement ha I been corse to to deport lidtaii* 
direct to Indli, hy the hd,i >f the P»»itugue«e 
Whvt happens is this We at • ariesfe.1 as we go 
about our work, ’ brought liefoi* the Magistrate 
who issu-s an adniitlistratite otilei of 
tion against us, agiiltst win b theie i' no appeal, 
and we are then aeot to Pre» wia wh*r» w« ire fill 
that ws are to be wn* ti loll* Most if u« »r* 
never asked about South Afro »n l mu ile, an I our 
aUtrmeuts are ignored Onlv hwi'lr Iwie si i 
of ns heen asked if they wished their tamdies 
to a -company then llutas^mih A'llv-t )- our 

home, an 1 mirchillrvn have r~alH all heen hoin 
there, why alu'ul t we bring them to India whi. h 
is a airings linl tv moat of us ai I where we m«t 
**srv» t Then, we sre pot in a train under pdne 
escort At *he ls«t Trai sisal «*atioi Pvu tugua-ee 
police, who have already enlere 1 the Trsnsvsal at 
the invitation of theTi»r«va»l tt *»ernn enr, Ussn! 
th* train A*the tiain Crosses the 1* irtllglieseboidt r 
at full iprel, we are toll b) the Transvaal [olke 
that w« ar* free, hut we, >f course <amot get 
d 'wn Trom the train, and are earned on *o the 
first Port igueaeatati m Here we learn »hat tickets 
hare been purchased only as far aa the harder, ard 
we are first lilm in chsrr* hr lha p, rtngnes* 
police for being will out proper luk*t- ard then 
against our will taken to f.'iuremo Margies, 
where we ar* tJI ds 1 we hay* er'ereal Pa-rlngii*** 
territory without authority en 1 will le sent to 

In lie The 1 as! hr law referred t> W Ion! 
IVau^hsmp esntaol epera'e ou*si !* th* towrahip 
Ion ta, ar I we are troughs irtO the tawrship he 
main fa'ice ltow hate w- broken the Portuguese 
liwal If we ere t-rfed m l> arether man* Ian 1 
agair.* our w,lt nan h* ctiirs* ns w,*h tryspr-l 
P It M we yarre* go ta tl e Fnrltig i-se four's we 
have M redrew. lavrvl laeaurhamp ui, that thtr 
hy-law cam* ir*o f rce on the i 5*h July U*t year 


How then Hoes he account fer deportations in this 
way before that date ? For deportations have been 
going on not only dining the !a*t few months but 
for moie than eighteen months , 

We feel that a shameful injustice has been 
done to us by the excuses of this treatment 
ha tne H'-ir.e G>’Vrnm*ut I/ird lieauchatnp 
and Iyu 1 Crerre must know as will &s I>ird 
A in nt hi 11 how u'tcrla uu British the whole 
thing is Whi, then, He Ihea attempt to defend 
the Trsi eaasl aril tl e Portuguese authorities 
who, thea l m w, have acted most ii humanly 

towards u«, who sre Ifriti-Hi subject*, »nnno*nt of 
ana « rim* liw abiding men, only anxinns to hie 
decent, peaceful, hnneat, arlf respectii g liies? 
" e »ppe»l to our brethren in India to protest 
agsim-t the King Emperor’* Minister* treating 
this matter so lightly, and to help us to get fmr 
gi lev sue* removed for wo are struggling not 

lnl‘** honor liemg Hiaggfd m the mud. 

Sim-e writing the above, we have seen 
With great surpi i«e and regret the order of the 
Government of Madias, m which they practically 
accuse us of returi mg tr. the Transvaal in order to 
put oumelvfw m "ronflirt with the law and 
»H on rn. t ration of* British CHony " We are return- 
tn* to our 111 inea in Siuth Africa Onr wive# and 
families our husiniss.es, our future, are there 
The Me Ira* (I iverrtnent itself repudiates our 
riglit to Madrae ntis.nvhip As the above fact* 
rhow we are , oly doming our rights to hvtr as 
decent, eylf respecting men In the Transvaal. The 
G'vernnent of India and the Home Government 
a lout that the laws fort I e temoval of which we era 
etnvmg are unfair an I unjust, ai d are then aelvee 
trying h, secure the asree thing Are w« not even 
to make an attempt t. r*turn to our home* f How 
we may conduct curaelveson cur arrival in Svmth 
Afne, roarer ns, „ think, orlv the Transvaal 
a full lustration f, r as the Madras Govern- 

Pier* ar* ronror *d, w* are returning to the Und 
wh.re we all ["s»*a domicile and where very manT 
were horn Whilst lliavki, g ihe Madras Gr»enT- 


•nee, we wind I like » a way that it evtnea too Utr, 

•a we are returning, as at present arranged, 
within a week, to South Africa and the erd-r esn 
therefere h* «* ne immediate a*,i.unc* to o. 
We«r..4i-, 
m\ir> rrtNKST 
R- s chock imxo t« piLr^tt 
AtTiOS JOHN. **‘**1* 

t ™’ m **•»<«» 
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The Provincial Judicial Service 

A “ Mussulman ", witting to the Muslim Review 
for July, sumuwrieesthe grievance' of the members 
of the Provincial Judicial Service, in a concise 
manner. He say s that Muti.ifT., as soon as they 
are made permanent, should be placed on the 3rJ 
grade on 11s. 230 a month. Increase of pay is 
necessary on various giounds, each as the rise in 
prices, etc. A person U allowance of Its 100 
should be paid to fiist-grade Mu ns ill’. who are 
called upon to exercise jurisdiction over sink above 
Its. 1,000, but not exceeding Rs 2,000 in value 
When an officer higher in rank takia lease other 
thar ptivilege and casual, oi goes on deputation, 
the senior o dicer of all the lowei grades should 
be benefited by the temporary vacany thus 
caused. Again, District Judges are requited to 
record their opinions regaining the * character, 
qualifications ar.d official met it* of the sub 
ordinate judicial officors, while submitting their 
annual adminiatration reports The practice of 
treating these reports as strictly confidential 
should be abolished as they give rue to nmunder 
standings and intricaciea District . I udges J,ave 
to forward applications for tiansfer and the like 
from Muiwifls ; and they may or may not foi- 
ward them. Mnnsiffs and Sub- Judges should be 
empowered to communicate semi officially with the 
Registrar of the High Comt.in order to avoid 
this difficulty. Munsiffs and Sub Judges should 
be given more power in regard to the ministerial 
establishments Under the present procedure 
District Judaea need nat consult them when 
promoting, transferring or d* grading a menial 
officer and “oftener than not, the District 
Judge acta in these matters in his own 
initiative, without reference to the head «f 
the office”. District Judges can now, rn urgent 
ca.ce, suspend n MuneifT and report the fact at 
once to the High Court Thia rule waa framed 
in days when the personnel of the judiciary was 
perhaps not of the best, but in these days, it* 
existence is open to grave objection The follow- 
ing extract from a representation sent on tbs sub- 
ject ta tii* authorities, puts the hardship* in a con- 
cise fashion • — 

- One » that t> «w compelled to enter the judicial 
scruee at a coroparatirely auraoced i» owie. to ILe 
high standard of .pisbUcatiooa that the candidate, am 
re<i<urrd to po«oes« : the oth.r i» that in the cr.de. of 
Ita 2-*\ Us SWandlU. <««. the 

are aery large F.ren when they become 8 u W ud »<-*. 
they hardly pet the full bcoeft of the gradea a. owing to 
the advanced age at which thev tweetne Roh-Tudr-j 
they hare to retire from lemtt after sernog a few 
year* in that capacity." 


The Hoarded Wealth in India- 

The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review 
foi July republishes, a very useful paper on “ The 
uneatthing of hoarded wealth in India, and in 
connection thmewith the financing of feeder 
railways and cannals,” read before the Eist Indn 
Association in Slay last by Mr. T. H. S. Biddulpli, 
C l E., (Account tnt General. Retired). Mr. Bid- 
dulph take, it for granted that theie is a fabulous 
amount of cipital dormant in India which it 
should he the subject of Government to uneaitll. 
Hw expenei'ce in a Native State has convinced 
him tint people will leadily come fortii with their 
hoarded wealth if proper ventures are started, 
such as i ill ways, train lines, canals, etc , with 
Government guarantee The tbtee essentials 
which the ordinal y native of India cares for aro 
security of capital, a market for bis investment 
and a gunanteed minimum rate of interest. 
Mr Biddulpli, inclining as he does to the opinion 
tint there is enough capital in India for any 
purpose, pioposcs that, if Indian capital should 
he attracted, his suggestions may be t-iod. 
Railway companies should be allowed to supply 
their mvti capital and existing lines, other than 
those consti noted for purely stategical purposes, 
should be converted into companies. A minimum 
rate of 4j per cent, sbouli be guaiantecd to in- 
vestors, who must he natives of India, residents 
in India over a ceitain length of time, or servants 
of Government, syndicates or banks not being 
permitted to take quantities of shares on specula- 
tion A ready meins of be ||J Ilg out of tLo 
shares should be provided— t!m native of India 
collect, nicer and fold IioikIm bccnu.e tie, ore 
n-..l, I, convert, lie, |„ 

P ..U.c undertakirg. „„ M bo tai o( con . 
,e.l«, C 1„- investment i„t, 
em. gene, —f— -, eucli u tnatri.gr, anil other 
etc Tt n n»7. I '• I"" 1 '""' of property, rattle, 
trail .crip nt.j l."£ n ° 

bolding various , e *l ua '*llratiors for 

serin mav sl.n 1^ ^ appointments and the 

security.’ Tins < '-' Kes demanding 

schemes <-f p„bt lc ? “dopted in various 

ocster wot Its, 

local capital, the Pn Li et ®‘ * or attracting 
(Government gunrantwV ** *' overr >'*>ent and 

of shares should re f ieci ' ,, *ary. The issue 

’ instance, be local. 
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England's Debt to India 
To the North American Hr view, L»id Uurzon 
contributes tho first of two « tides on “ British 
Rule in India” He thus describes Gieat Britain's 
debt to India. 

“ Fn«t, let mo endeavour to state whit India 
gives to Great Britain and the Empire; for that 
she i» a source of great material and political 
advantage to them has always been one of my 
favourite propositions From her abounding 
population site has supplied England with labour 
for the exploitation of empire lands in all parts 
of the globe Few persons probably hue 
any cleat idea of the extent or viriety of this 
service After tho abolition of slavery hi the 
Wist Indies, had it not been for the supply of 
Indian labour, many of the islands must have 
fallen out of cultivation, and would probably 
long befoie now have been transferred by cession 
or Recension to another fiig. in Tnnidid, there 
are now 80,000 East Indians and in Jamaica 

10.000 With the opening of the Panama Canal 
these islands will pain enormously in material and 
strategic value and their continued pownussion will 
be an Imperial asset of the first importance But 
for a similar relief Mauritius where there are 

200.000 East Indians, would probably have fallen 
to France, and British supremacy in the Indian 
Ocean would have Wen ir, gtave peril. We should 
never have been able to exploit our South 
American colony of British Outana without Indian 
labour; the Indian population there is now 

105.000 out of A total of 278,000 We have even 
been able to apnre surplus labour for other 
Power*, the French in Reunion and the Dutch in 
Dutch Guinns. Indian coolie* have penetrated to 

SWE"* 1- *" ™>Ci„ 

Africa, which from its proximity to India 
supplies a natural Held for Indian labour ran tell 
a similar tale. The planters of NaUl would not 
have l*«o able to develop that colony had it no t 
been for an Indian population, which j, now 

115,000 strong and exceeds in numbers the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the State The Uganda Rail- 
way was constructed by more than 20.000 Indian 
coolie*, and Indian labour w„» more than once 
sought of me by the late Cecil Rhodes. Every 
year «n emigrant force of from lt.000 to 20,000 
coolies leaves tho ports of India for the-e distant 
field* * _ * * To South 

Africa I rei t out in the IW c*mpei rn 13,200 
British officers and men from the British Army 
in India, and 0,000 native*, principally followers. 


To China we despatched from India 1,300 British 
officers and men 20,000 native ti oops and 17,500 
native followers. Nor weie these mercenary forces 
employed against their will to fight the battles of 
a distant Government. Nor a war tan take place 
in any part of the British Empire in which the 
Indian Punt es do not come forward with volun- 
taiy offcis of aimed sMihlinra; and the fact that 
the native aimy was not allowed to stand by tho 
side of the Ihitish in spelling the Boer invasion 
of Natal in 1899, was acliully made the subject 
of attacks upon the Government in India — so 
keenly was »he popular sentiment in favour of 
Indian partiupitiori aroused. I wsa in India 
throughout the S >utli African and Chinese Wars. 
Though not far slioit of 30,000 troops British 
and Indian, were at one lime away fioin the 
country, perfect tranquillity prevailed. 

HU8IXESS RELATIONS. 

Lord Curzon then proceeds to detl with the 
maie familiar question of businoss relations. India, 
he says, lias become the largest piodueerof food 
and taw maternl in tho empire and the principal 
granary of Great Britain, the impoits into the 
United Kingdom of wheat, meal, and flour from 
India exceeding those of Canada and being double 
those of Australia. At the same time, India is 
the laigest puichasei of British pioduce n»d 
manufactures, and notably of cotton goods. More- 
over it must he remembered that under the exist- 
ing system English cotton manufactures imported 
into India pay a duty only of three and a half per 
cent , a countervaling Exei*o duty of equivalent 
amount being at the same time levied on Indian 
manufacture*. 


■ i ‘ ,eM m its material than In it* 

eJuc . ttt,T0 Mp «t« that India ha* always *p- 
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supremacy all over the world. He sailed to Ports- 
mouth and once more emphasised the fact of bis 
presence among the brave British tars, who rule 
the waves, tint he is stilt the Sulor that he 
was prior to his accession to the throne of Ins 
illustrious father. He went amidst them now as 
the “ Sailor King” instead of the 11 Sailor Force,” 
with a keen eye as to his new royal responsibili 
tics Thus, the Army and the Navy having been 
closely and mentally surveyed, the King — with 
his Consort always sharing his duties and re3pon 
sibihties — nest turned his attention to his people 
among whom he used to move before The visit 
of the royal couple, unostentatiously, to the 
London Hospital in East End was indeed the most 
popular ac* at the very threshold of his reign 
which, it seems on all hands, has been recognised 
ns hiving been auspiciously commenced. What 
could be a more p iterna! art on the part of " the 
Father of the People ” than his hum me inquiry 
touching the sick and the suffering ? It prompts 
us to travel back to the old patriarchal tiroes when 
the King really acted as a benevolent parent and 
ministering duty to his faithful children Thus, 
despite the “ evolution " of our common human- 
ity, it is pleasing to note that British royalty 
has not yet forgotten the pristine duty and 
function of Kings Both King and Queen are to 
be congratulated on the good work they are doing 
which is indeed the earnest duty of what greater 
good the nation may expect of them in the revolv- 
ing years So far they are giving full piomise of 
brighter hopes for the welfare of the great British 
nation India, loyal to the core and so attached 
to the person and throne of the S^ion of the gieat 
house of Victoria the Good and Edward the Peace 
ful, watches with the keenest interest the move 
meats of her new Sovereign, and fully expects 
that her high destinies will receive a greater and 
more sympathetic impulse from him. 

Lastly, this review of the month would be in- 
complete without reference to that great Sister of 
Mercy who, full of years and honours, and fuller 
of the lasting love of every unit of the British 
population, breathed lier last onty a few days ago 
Well may the English mourn the death of such a 
great Woman who first sot the noble example of 
that Duty which eaih of us owe to our Common 
Humanity suffering from disease and sickness. It 
was indeed a divine conreptnm which first fired the 
youthful imagination of Florence Nightingale and 
realised in Ler own person what it was to oe a Nurse, 
nursing the sick and the paining. The C remain 
Nutse, who spread her name and fame throughout 
the civilised world since 1856, lived indeed and 


was happy to see that her own noble example of 
Sisterhood had been faithfully followed and im- 
proved with each process of the sun. Hera was 
indeed a divine mission, a tm«sion of peace and 
hope, more durable than the minion of that other 
great Woman of mediaeval times who donned the 
trappings of War to free a people from tyranny. 
Joan of Arc was indeed an ideal Woman — a perfect 
ideal well suited to that age of Chivalry during 
which she flourished A Joan of Arc and a Florence 
Nightingale are indeed the highest types of the 
Noble Womanhood whom Mankind are bound to 
cherish with loie and reverence for ages yet to 
come Peace bo to the bones of Her who wa9 such 
a Ministering Angel and such an eximple of 
benign benevolent Mankind 

CONTIVEVT4L POLITICS. 

In Continental Politics Spain has attracted the 
most prominent attention. The war ecclesiastic 
between that most Catholic Kingdom and the 
Vatican is raging fast and furious It is more of 
a personal quarrel between the Papal Secretary 
on the one side and the Spanish Premier On the 
other. Cardinal de Val is no statesman in any 
sense of the word and it must be ruefully acknow- 
ledged that His Holiness the Pope is not the per- 
sonjga who, in these rationalistic times, ought to 
have been allowed to fill the Chair of St Peter 
The rural B.shop made the greatest mistake in bis 
life when he allowed himself to be transferred 
from his See at Vienna to the highest See at the 
Vatican Nature has not made him to play tho * 
part of diplomacy and shorn as the Pope is of 
almost all territorial Sovereignty — save that which 
he commands at the Vat.can-it IS absurd to 
carry on diplomatic correspondence with Cathoho 
States which ono af»er the other have now been 
able to reahie that their greatest welfare lies in 
keeping ihstmct the affairs of the Church from all 
oiWr.eun I„d«d 0 „ .in, a,, ot ]„ rC , tbo , IC 
I Ira™ tk» Church 

F™,c e ts thrr I.UU country which 1,„ ,r„ hlI 
V rf .IW-ur, „„d ra ,„c, r .„ a 
to.. P.p.l thraldom JUI, „ , P “ 

w,r3X rhS”" h °’ “ ,tm 

h I S r H» *1» understood th, 
times and the feelings and sentiments of those 

Statesman W,th , the , inborn •"’“oct of the trained 
Statesman cautiously and cleverly steered hia 
«mnse He knew well that since 7 the dava nf 
' h “ '“'"S ■' ”»t th. Ml? of 
Vatican, had commenced. He .therefn,« it. 

o»,'y dfei,;. i” VlT' 
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of *11 this In India. ^Ve learn very little about it from 
the newspapers, because, for reasons which I bare been 
unable to fathom, the subject is one which is not fayoui- 
cd by the Pi ess of this (our try. But 1 know, as a matter 
of fact, that nothing is creating greater discontent or 
stronger resentment among those in India than the 
treatment of their fellow-countrymen m South Africa at 
the prcsfnt time At the meeting of the lodian National 
Congress held at Lahoie in January, there was only one 
point vhieli gare occasion for a general demonstration 
of feeling, ami that was when Mr. fiownaghee appealed 
for funds for their fellow sufferers in the Transvaal 
That was the one appeal at thatt'ongress which met with 
a sympathetic and really feeling response Now, my Lords, 
will toy one maintain that this is not a genuine grievance, 
or that it is rot a grievance for whit h we as a nation, 
hato to reproach ourselves J The people of Irdia regard 
the Queen • Proclamation s» the great Charter of their 
rights and their privileges, and it is to that that they are 
constantly referring, and when they aay in this matter 
"Our Rulers and Ministeis and Governors have 
departed from the letter and spu it of the Queen's Pro- 
clamation,” 

I, for one, should bo unable to deny that that was the 
case. 

Hut there have been more dcOnito and more explicit 
promises mills i actually in refcrenco to theso grievances, 

sod I hold that a promise is a must he 

kept. If our promiaes, made through the mouths of 
responsible Ministers, are not kepi, iu ,ely we must 
expect that our credit and our reputation for honour and 
iu.bce must suffer In Indue. ll e .,j c , t l e general docla- 
rationa of btatesmen of both Parties in this country and 
or Statesmen in booth Africa, there was l,ord Milners 
very definite assurance given to the Ind.ana .o the 
Transvaal in 1 HJ3, when he assured them that once they 
registered themselves their domicile was established and 
no further registration would be necessary, nnd that 

he^Tt^r^r'^vV 8 r ' Kht to ^ ‘hern and 
tho right to come and go. I hare repeated orcr and ov.r 

Mn m U l* \ Ut tb V P ro ”" ,p - "Inch nobody 

is no lad or mine although, unfortunately I cannot «t 
any onocLe to take It up and support nm in it 1 should 
«omo° J lc“d 1< ' rd ‘ 1 "'” °. f "hat 1... been U1( J 

tta treatment of those Indians Ty e hsrm C ?* tl ° n . * ,ian 
f.ne.1 to tie sufferers on the spot, for w?»rL Mn ‘ 
Imagine would be the effect produfvJ Indis wLn K 

Kxsi 

of a small South Afn-an Put* ” Ule h * nd * 

Xlr l.otd*, that referred to the gTi* rl „p* ,i,v. , , 
at the bis, of the South A'nrsn P*pX 
that statement spfltfs with even greater P fore*'.t U * 
present time If it ahuold hare been * 
prise and rcaen Viren t to Oe people c f Into tha, siTl 
Government of the Qaee^- Fir press «,„>,} Br , { * J** 
Stich redress at the hands cl . ,m,ll South Afflc " 


State, how much more must they feci It when the 
Government cannot secure redress for them at the 
hands of what is now British Colony ? 

There is not only Lord Lanudowne’s fesr of theso 
people returning to India and spreading indignation in 
the country. I could quote Mr. Lyttelton and Lord 
Sclborne. The noble Earl, Lord Selborne, put it to us 
whether it was not our dutv to see that our dusky fellow 
subjects in the Transvaal, where they hod n perfect 
right to go, should bo treated as the Queen in our naroo 
hid promised that they should be treated. Recently, 
there ha» been a dcclatation on the part of tho 
new Governor-General of South Africa Lord Gladstone, 
st Johannesburg a short time ogo, Baid he recognised 
that the Mahomedan and Rutish Indians had claims on 
his attintion, und he could not forget Ilia Majesty's 
Imperial responsibility or ignore his own. Yea, but why 
ha- the duty arising out of these Imperial responsibilities 
not bun di.i Imr^ed duung tiie putt ten vears? Surely, 
wo have had enough of brave wolds oii this subject. 
Without non espnndn.g action A» I have said overand 
over again in this House there hare been ninny opportu- 
nities tor settling this question 1 folly admit that the 
noble Pari, tho Seci etaiy of State for tho Colonies, 
found this question infinitely more difficult of solution 
when lie innir into office The opportunity of tho 
lransvasl loan, and other occasions, had been lost. 
But the noble Lsrl, too, has had his opportunities. IIo 
Dad a greit opportunity luit summer when tha Trans- 
vi.1 Minuter, weie hci eon the business of the South 
Afri.sn l onsti'ution, when ho was able to tstk tlio 
’’ „ fr ," T j " lUl ftc,< to f»ce, and I must Bay I am 
^"‘* PP ° ln,fd ,h “ nothing has thu. fa? come 
out of that opportunity 

nJiLVi"?. 4 h * lp m, »K ,bnt 1,1 thlB matter, as in other 
I ‘ , ** t * 110 of "hero thee Is a will there is a 
Teruin ? * 4,mt ‘ h " t ,,ie nol, > 0 E * r > •"* WCUrcd a 

Indian. lTn n,f,,t . ln * n ’ ,U n,l * tu '™- Tho British 

V“° are heated on the 
Wn t,,C K aoU h "« Certainty 

The iril ni.iin But these arn not the real grievances 
H,o , * ' S? , tha * ‘ r "'"Xo D tho point of honour, 

a: t" 1 :* 

lnd,.n immiprat.on c.rrKd out Tho mbieUm ' of 

justifiable I lure edmit- 
have tho British 



» * lug Imperial "ST* 

a short time ago that therow. . lhe Tones remarked 
of greatrr rompl*nty > Blll ] ? , '® tru, f Imperial question 
vital urgency. J quote 2 -rr_ ,‘ am * t,m ** ° r more 
raid In this House that tlu. , ’ Wa , 0M! * ben 1 »•**• 
which is hotli urgent and vital l Im K r . 1 ‘>! question 
produce difficult, c . f , r " *h,ch {, going to 

•eo it has rm'y peered a .X 'hutT °/ "* “* 

I feel certain, when eiroi.m.. ut tfc ® ,,rn e will come. 
British public to a sente „f t )_ , anf ' , ‘* lr|1 * •rouse the 
«d shin they wm dem.ed ,hat Wn* dong 

j«t and require to k no w » ,I” f ° rm,t,on «n the «, Jb . 
rvmamcd t,nred«*,ed and w 1y » , f-«o griev. 0 r M h# “ e 
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We are n j nee ! at this alow but steady programs all 
rourd If only Yemen nod the other outlying 
areas were fully brought under control Turkey's 
future will be as bright as the friends of Fieedora 
all over the world ■ ould expect The great 
irrigation schemes of Sir W W ilcock* are bound 
to bring with them unparalleled puepenty and 
with it will come a complete evolution of affairs 
in Asiatic Turkey 

Quiescence was the main characteristic for the 
rest of the Continental States which seem more 
or less engaged in the rew pastime of piovmcial, 
inter provincial and international race of aviation 
It is astonishing with what ardour, keenness, 
and perseverance this new science of commanding 
the air at man's will, is being hotly puisued 
It is here chat the East can perceive to 
the fullest that immensely materialistic side 
of modern Applied Science in the West “ Rest” 
may be deemed ths general shibboleth of 
the East; “ Unrest" that of the West Science 
is doing wonders in Europe and in hei turn 
benefiting the entire human race The East, 
whatever be its ancient civilisation and spmtua- 
liam, of whicb she is deservedly proud, must 
acknowledge with gratitude what miracles for 
human welfare the West is accomplishing and 
will yet accomplish ThewoiMis being revolu 
tionised at even a greater speed during the open 
ing Twentieth Century than it ever was duung 
the hundreds of centunes that have gone by And 
it is impossible w hat posterity may record at tne 
close of this century ' Perhaps, we will all be 
deemed so many semi barbarians ' Be that as it 
may, aviation is the great game which is attracting 
tho greatest attention of Continental Europe at 
thi< hour. The Tsar's Kingdom is stricken with 
cholera while the activities of the foreign Minister 
seen to he subdued. Russu is intent on pacific 
pursuits having for her object the rebuilding of 
the country on the arts of commeico and industry 
which alum must bring her greater wealth and 
resources It isn sign of the times that attention 
which is now being paid to economic development 
The aged emperor Josepn has celebrated bis 
S0--U birthday miust the rejoicings of his people 
albeit that the q larrel between the Msjyars and 
the Austrians is widening The Kaiser, with his 
characteristic impetuosity, lias sent his message 
of congratulation to bis brother Joseph which is 
somewhat fantastic. But the Mailed Fist c m- 
not speak or wute anything which does not 

TI1E MIDDLE AVD FAR EAST 

In the Middle East affairs seem to ba still at 


sixes an! sevens The Mejliss is not jet practi- 
cal while it still talks of internal loans wbk.li no- 
body is anxious to give. Persia nt present is be- 
ing greatly obsessed by her own Constitution 
which it deems there is no practical statesman of 
the front rank to steer safely and successfully, 
Anaicby is supreme in divers distant and unpro- 
tected parts of the Kingdom, while the two 
Powers are watching the tide of the popular 
movement with some anxiety How long tin's 
disorderly condition cf things will list cannot be 
forecast The Persians seem to be shortsighted. 
They are intent on governing by indigenous agency 
while indigenous agency seems to ba too poor 
ic bung at the seat of Government a single indi- 
vidual who can steer the bark of State and anchor 
it in a haven of comparative order and rest 
While this is the situation, they refuse to accept 
outside fuendly agency which is altogether looked 
at with a suspicious eye They are so fai not 
a practical nation And so long as this dog-io-the- 
mvnger policy findi ascentency, no good can 
bide either to the country or the people 


Nearer home, China is un relentlessly pursuing 
!ts pohey of firm!/ establishing itself in Thibet 
which, therefore, is exercising immensely the 
nerves cf the insane Imperialists in England at 
whose head are the two Deoskonri, Lord Caizm 
and Sir Francis Younghusband The latter has 
raisad a false alarm of a most hysterical 
character, but fortunately Englind is now sane 
and has therefore been hatless altogether to 
his ciy Neither India nor Thibet is in dancer 
on account of tne firm determination of China to 
brine the recalcitrant Llamas, great and 

,r ™ l"P «..oh Ui.m , ,i„ n l. 

S: “ J “i*- ii >* St™ 

to tho^ of Ward!* and thence tl oL o^ I 
Hedm. But the shrewd woiM » ? Wltl * 

,h„ r , 
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of all this in India. We learn Tory little about it from 
the newspapers, because for reasons which I hare been 
unable to fathom, the subject is one ninth is not favoui 
cd by the Press of this < our.tr) . But I know, as a natter 
of fact, that nothing is ere tting greater discontent or 
stronger resentment among those in India than the 
treatment of their fellow countrymen in South Africa at 
the present time At the meeting of the Indian National 
Congress held at Lahore in January, there was only one 
point which gave occasion for n general demonstration 
of feeling, and that was when Mr. Bonnaghee appealed 
for funds for their fellow sufferers in the lransmtil 
That was the one appeal at that Congress which met with 
sympathetic and rcully feel log response Nox , nix Lords, 


a genuine gricx am 


a sy mpathctic and rctilly feel i ng r 
will any one maintain that this is 
or that it is not a grievance forwbuhwc as a nation, 
hare to reproach ourselres ? The jicople of lrdia regird 
the Quern s Proclamation as th» great Charier of their 
right* and their privileges and it m to that ibat they aie 
constantly referring, and when they »ay in this matter 
'“Our Hillers and Ministcis and Governors have 
departed from the letter and spirit of the Queens Pro 
elamation," 

case f< "" ° nf ' * bwW 110 un * W * to den y that that waa the 

Hut there hsrebeeo more dc llmto and more explicit 
promise* made actually in reference to thenc grievances 
and I hold that a promise u a proim.e and must be 

«2lIi.R.,ut 0U M I>ro ! n, ' H ^ mide t,,rou 8h the months of 
responsible .Ministers, am DOt kept, aurely w. must 
expert ‘hat our credit and our reputation for honour and 
justice murt .auBtr in India. Resides the general decla. 
ration, of SU teamen .of both Partic. this country and 
of btatesmen in South Africa, there was l,ord Milner a 
vc.y dcOoito aa.nrance given to the ind.ana m U.e 
Iransraal n I'D , when he assured them that once they 
registered themselves their dominie was established snd 
no further registration would be nrccsssry, and that 
tliat registration gave them the nght to ho th, re and 
tlio right to come and go I have repealed over and nx« r 
ran dinr vraa mad* h“* ‘'.‘V rrom '’"' **»"«■»> nolmty 

U no faifof m ne .'llhV ^ 

la no fad of mine, although, unfortunately I cannot r.t 

f,K ?o remind »^u? fZV* "W "T U “ 1 *o5d 

’xlr-z; -s 
Ssk; sssra."^ „*• „ W 

flnclto the auffrrera on the spot, it, 

Irusgu-* would 1* the effect j rodonsl in 1 

! r ” V, 'T in • -th >t. 

; f .-.man cars™: zzr ^ 

Mr lairds, that referred to the grievance n rrh. r„. 
at the time of the So„t!, A*n-» n 

"""• *> ** *«— 


State, how much more must they feel it when the 
Government cannot secure redress for them at the 
hands of what is now British Colony ? 

There is not only Lord Lansdownc’s fear of these 
people returning to India and spreading indignation in 
the country I could quote Mr, Lyttelton and Lord 
Selborne. The noble Earl, Lord Selborne, put it to u» 
whether it was not our duty to sec that our dusky fellow* 
subjects in the Transvaal, where they had a perfect 
right to go, should be treated aa the Queen in our name 
hud promised that they should be treated Recently, 
there has been a decimation on the part of the 
new Governor-General of South Africa. Lord Gladstone, 
at Johannesburg a short time ago, said he recognised 
that the Mahometan and British Indians had claims on 
hi* atti nlinn, und he could not forget Ills Majesty’s 
Imperial responsibility or ignore hu own. Yes, but why 
hm, the duty arising out of these Imperial responsibilities 
i ot lie. i) di> i barged duung the pant ten years? Surely, 
we have had enough of brave words on thin subject, 
without ( iirrespnnding action As 1 have said over and 
o»er again in this House there imve been ninny opportu- 
nities tor settling tm* question 1 fully admit that the 
noble 1 art, the Stcietnij of State for tho Colonics, 
found this i|Ui stion infinitely more difficult of solution 
when he came into ollice The opportunity of tho 
;, r * n .V **' other occasions, had been lost. 

But the noble Karl, too, has had his opportunities. IIo 
hsd a punt opportunity last summer when tho Trans* 
vsai Ministers werehcic on the business of the South 
", ""'" J !: on '.' vllcn l '» "»* *b?e to talk tho 

i j w,t " 1 , ,4f ' ct0 face, and I must say I am 

“JT |hu, Lfcom. 

out or that opportunity 

nmUe"r , r.i! Hpf '* l ' n , R,, ‘" t,,,thl * mM * r > •» >» Other 
an Ti i " ,,cro thc,e >» » will there is a 

^rtnn nn ' ,,c Kttrl «wureda 

l^han. STT"”* T *" ,a11 matt * n 'll 1 ® BHUsb 

nilwa ail A .' m0 are WUer on tho 

m,;, " ed u, 7. u \ ri ; 0 ^ n .V n lh0 . ** oU l '"* r u ' n '* 

ti - .1 t llioto arc not the real grievances 


humiliating insm from the insulting and 

Indian Immigration .^<.^^<1 


do you This i< 


thrt Hmt'tC Ind’ W *~ “F d *' * *® 

ashen ilioiiM lu, s,,g., - , m,| nsis, and thatweaaO 

by the art, on of a ColonraM’ d •" l« dl * 

This it . 1,1,1 Govern m< nt, 

abort lime ago tlfTt the?* w*. tl ' ,n '. V" Timf * 

of greater coD,,,!ei lly " d “ n ® tr “>y Impanal qiicatlon 
Vital nrrenry. ' l V ,ke ,tmf tlm '' of n « ,r * 

raid lo thiZ House ttrt 1*T W * *•'?" 1 *1*” 

whmh 1, both urgent and .V, ’? * n Im{*rialqoe*tmn 
produce diCdti^, f ’ ,UI *"d which is going to 

«oc it haa only pra.Itlf? * '; th f n * n T of «« can fora- 

I feel certain P *hen ° : but tb « ‘"° c will eO»« 

British public to » «»„.~ < ' l I c .V m * tanec * will arouse the 
and when they will d^n.el J ,, ’* t ’* B* ln K don e 

)e<-i and rcfmire t„ i. Pd ,ol J ^formation on the sob- 
'^»el * ,IV O-mi gneyancci h, Te 

* r * ,r » has l>ren allowed to d 'T t or»hle state c f 

10 contiaoe all these year* 
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Titx-L nr.d it. people aa it W«m< s-afe to wy h» 

never hern po-w tsed by an/ other man cF an 
alien rare. The pu turn drawn u not an inviting 
one The point which struck Mr. Kawaguchi 
moat about the people of the country was the 
dirt in whirh they iniiiigw) to exist. Hut in 
every wav the story is that of another worlJ. 
Government of the most rudimentary description, 
punishment* appalling in their barbarity carry the 
reader bisk to bygone r< ntunea Mr Kawaguchi 
obtained a thorough insight into tho Tibetan 
•ya'etn of fiovernment through an er Minuter 
In whose house he spent tho greater pert of In* 
time in Lhasa. The polltual situition has changed 
completely amen he was in Lhaaa but the opinion 
of a shrewd observer on what was then happei mg 
is of considerable interest in the light of *ul»>equent 
events China, he found, had loot all her prestige 
as the result of the war with Japan Knssisn 
influence was then in the aai end mt owing to an 
influx of Russian gold Hntain was entirely in the 
background in official circles owing to her refusal 
to adopt Russian methods and her trust in the 
, power of moral »un»ion alone Mr Kawaguchi 
believea in the existence of a secret treaty with 
Russia bat is of opimor that the policy of de 
pendence qn Russia was only in favour with the 
Dalai Lama, for whose abilities he has the greatest 
respect, his principal Minister, Shat-i, ard their 
followers, and was intensely disliked by the mus* 
of the people 

After n year in Lhaaa, Mr Kawaguchi's secret 
began to Unit out and finally rescind the ens i f 
the Dalai Uma’i brother Depsi lure became ex 
ptdient but it was if sny thing even more difficult 
to get out of Tibet than it hail been to get in Mi 
Kawaguchi wis however able to turn the expert 
ence he bad acquired of Tibetan methods to pro 
Stable use and his exit was safely accomplished 
After another journey to Nepal m the hope of 
nsmg the influence of the Nepalese Government 
to sn»e those who had befneruKi him in Tibet , 
be left India for Japan in 1902, after five crowded 
years of adventurous life 

Of Mr. Kawaguchi'* object in going to Tibet 
we bear perhaps too little Mr. Kawaguchi 
assumes too much knowledge in bis readers ill this 
respect and forgets that the English translation 
of Ins book « for readers of a religion which w 
nothia own. A more detailed comparison between 
the Buddhism of Tibet and that of Japan would 
nsve been instructive 

The be ok would be the better for a good index 
The Japanese illustrations will interest more by 
their quamtneis than by their fidelity. 


The Indian Student and the Present DIs 
content, /fy Gurfi-tl If fci, tf, /!, /i, 
(llo’lltr and Shujhtaa, C<f ) 

Thi« is a very sympitholie study of tl a Jlengalt 
»t» but am) the cncumaUnces in which he has to' 
pa*» tia University life Hy pointing out tho 
numerous drawback* under which the atudent 
community Inborn*, he M-tk* to explain the* ron- 
duitiftbo unhappy young men who get them- 
aelv-* i-nUni.le-1 in the pie*ent Indian iliMoutent. 
The absenc- of a social liTe m the UnlVtrai’l, 
parental control athletx ail I oilier attractions, 
constitute accoidmg to Mr William* the caua.-* 
for these youths being led astray The picture of 
the CaK utls atudent, 1 gnndmg ' in his dirty crl| ( 
at hi* manuaciipt » nte», in poverty, misery, and 
loneliness i. gloomy and discouraging enough, but 
the pamphlet is distinguished throughout by tlm 
aotlioi * simp, thy fur the much maligned IUngili 
student an<l hiasincem deans to<lic»rliis hfs. ][» 
)w* also subst* n listed mmv of In* statement* by 
rofe.ences to the opinion* of the mod Will known 
durational expert, of Hrr.gsl and extracts from 
the reports of (S nernmetit 


“ n of a novel nf H.i.kim Chandra 

is ijee s is s welcome addition to IniImii fiition. 
Krai Ini* of Auaivla l/ittt have tlieir spretira whet- 
ted for novels from the pen of the fa, n.ms Hsng.J, 
writer Ihis .licit Story relate, to the life of h 
you. g gul Radhaisni who ,s ,n adverse cx-uin" 

i m I of a Civil suit in hei fsi.iur in the l*,|*y 
Council Sue l.vos „,t|, hei mother in poverty 
and the g,rl of thirteen g>es to sell a g, r l “| J 

Iron U ,B 11 ” e J )?llb r rl "' ? t0 ' Vfl ' 

It on the rainy day the .ntlirns to her cottage in 

ftraimeTcUeralh 0 " ?* hy * y °' ,th th « 

eond-will w,i| h »h h . Dm8 - by , hH generosity and 
r, 1 11,1 tl,e t,,rn 1,1 ‘he wheel of foitune 

•he builds a home for the « ( k and names it after 

The Sid T? S "\ Wh0, ' , * b * h&d «*• *0 love 
The friend had only given an assumed name and 

w? W"''F e h “ "”™- 
•«~t ...h ii» 7 Th ” 
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Madras Govt and Transvaal Deportees- 

The following is the full text of the Order of 
the Madras Government in iepl) to the appeal of 
the Indian South Afiican League for financial 
help on behalf of the Deportees : — 

la dealing with the request from the Indian South 
African I.euguo for pecuniary assistance to the persona 
who have been deported from the Transvaal, the Govern- 
ment wish to make their position clear 
1’iratly, questions connected with the deportation of 
Indians from South Africa arc of an Imperial nature and 
the Madras Government ran take no independent or 
isolated action in that connection. Nor cm they, as a 
Government, make grants from public funds in oidei to 
assist men who, judging by the statements which have 
appeared in the public press, intend to return to South 
Africa to put themselves into conflict with the law and 
administration of a ISntish Colony 
Secondly, the action of the Government of Bombay 
referred to in tho League's representation is not relevant 
a* regards the request made on the Madras Govern- 
ment The Bombay Government sent ou the deportees 
who claimed to belong to this Presidency to Madras 
at the pnblio expense, a» the Madras Government 
would do in the cate of destitute persons landed here 
who appeared to belong to some other Province , but to 
send men of this doscnption to tho Province to whieh 
they appear to belong and to support them within their 
Province, arc quite different matters 
Thirdly, the Madras Government cannot accept tho 
proposition that the depot tees, regarding whom re 
presentations have been made, can, aa a class, claim to 
be citizens of Madras It appears from a list winch has 
been pre pored by the South African League that a very 
considerable number of tbeso persons were born outside 
India and had never aet foot them until they were 
deported from South Africa. There is no reason to 
regard such persons as having any special claim oo tho 
Madras Government. 

fourthly, the Government cannot Undertake to main- 
Uin these deportees for an indefinite period of time 
Most of them appear to belong to trades for winch there 
N a demand in this country, and them is no reason »i, v 
they should not attempt to earn their living here T 
Pl ",l , ^ ho """’ recognise thst the dr- 

c m, lances in which these deportees find themselves are 
altogether exceptional, and they are accord, ngiy prewar- 
■•d to K ,vc pecuniary help to those who can show that 

thre« tUs»e, , - ~ 1>0 ‘ 0 derortec * p ’*)’ bo divided into 
1,1,0 h0ra " orf ‘ rm, y connections 10 

" r 

wYndm^”* "' l> * **”* homes nor family connections 

’? F :,’* * k 01 for * limited period in 

* port** is informed that the Protector of Em.gmnVw 

will ccaso M soon as the Protector or Coflector i. 


satisfied that the deportee has sufficient means of *ub- 
sistcnc-o and in any ease the period will not exceed one 
month. 

The Government will be prepared to send destitute 
men belonging to class (6) to the headquarters of the 
District or State to which they belong, t e„ to hear the 
cost of their railway fares and to give them bntta for the 
journey), sending information of the Government’s 
action to the head of the District or Resident or Political 
Agent of the State as the case may be. 

The Government wilt be prepared to allow destitute 
persons belonging to class (c) to choose whether they 
will remain in Madras or go to any other placo in tho 
Madras Presidency in search of work and to givo them 
subsistence as in the case of men belonging to class («) 
either in Madras, if they elect to remain in Madras, or 
in such other place ns they may select (to which they 
will be sent by the Government, as soon as possible) 
The Government will further bo ready to provide 
destitutes of auy class with a suitable amount of cloth- 
ing. if necessary. 

3 Applications on the part of destitute depor- 
tees for assistance within these limits should 
be made to the Protector of Emigrants, Madras, 
who will satisfy himself as to their condition, 
and give what he considers suitable relief within the 
•cope of the Government orders, granting subsistence 
allowance, where this is necessary, at a rate not exceed- 
ing what he considers absolutely necessary, having 
regard to tho circumstancos of the deportees In tho 
cate of men sent to the mofussil, he will inform tho 
Collector concerned and the latter will take tho neces- 
sary supplementary action. 

The cost will be debited to Head 32, Miscellaneous— 
Donations for charitable purposes.’' 

The Protector of Emigrants should send an early 
report showing what action has been taken with refer- 
ence to these orders. 



Funds for the Transvaal Indian Deportees. 

In seconding the Resolution at tho recent Pub- 
lic Meeting at Madras appealing for fund*, Mr. 
G. A. Natesan mud : — 

Mr. CIU1RJUN am* Opmlemen,— I find it is now 
half past seven, and several of you may bo anxious to 

getaway for your dinner, but, may I remind you, that 

X^At Ut0 “| h * ln the Transvaal and tho 

mTvn .-n U "rn lCrri , b i CBtr,, ^>« in winch our country- 
,vJL ! , " M «heen engaged for the last three 

whites in iy,„ T * ho “ e large outstandings from the 

, to I " ai ‘ *” a '“ arf a "* ,to “ 
Bn of ,b ‘“""'T -"<1 Colombo. Yon b.,e 

struggle. I know if ?'u. n "l' * >*"C *od »rd u0 ’ w 
move with these Transvaal been my pri.ileg* to 

mately for tbo last Ind, * n deportees most mti- 

11 three months. I know there are 
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The Hindu Muslim Problem 

Continuing hia castigation of his CO religionists 
Ml the Jfuslim Aeri'W, “ Junius " writes tn 
the July number : — 

It is n distressing fact that in India religion i* 
made the base of the most hostile operations by 
one community against another It is a fact 
which we must no* and dale not oretlook if we 
are to share our common burden to work for our 
common goo I We are constantly tcld that 

Mahimedans are a distinct people, as unlike the 
Hindus as the Semite t« unlike the Aryan , that 
there are difference', penetrating to the very root 
of life, differences of habit, temperament, social 
customs, racial type , that these differ* nres are 
so vital and so enormous thst the fusion between 
the two is a hopeless.' impossibility, an impracti- 
cable dream Now, I am not at all sure that thi' 
argument i' sound Vdniittmg that the Maho 
medans came to India as foreign conquerors as 
Utterly different to the Hindus as the English 
are different to us both we cannot forget that foi 
many centuries they have lived side by *ide, 
freely mixing with the people of the land, mutual- 
ly influencing each other, taking Indian women 
as their wives, adopting local customs and local 
usages; in fine, permeated and pervaded, through 
and through, by local characteristics and local 
peculiarities The most infallible proof of this 
we find id the marriage ceremonies, which areen 
tirely Hindu ceremonies, in the customs of the 
women folk, such a' the use of the vermilion 
mark, the symbol and token of wedded life, the 
restrictions imposed upon the dress and diet of 
widows, the disapproval nay condemnation of 
widow mairisgeo, and, indeed, in a thousnnl little 
practices behind the 1 Zenana ’ 

All this indicates somewhat mere than mere 
supei fiu»t connexion between the two races which 
mainly divl l» the Indian population A yet 
clearer proof is the unity of language and the 
similarity of dress. Moreover, say what we will, 
a large number, in fact, the largest portion of the 
Mahomed vn population, are Hind a conveita to 
Islam. It rests upon no unwarranted assumption 
but upon well ascertained facts, that Hinduism 
and Mabomtdanistn have acted and reacted upon 
each ether , influencing social institutions, colour- 
ing religious thoughts with their mutual, typical 
religious hues The « Panthis ’ of JUbir Dsss, 


the ‘Nil Dau.au’ of Faizi are but conspicuous 
illustrations of the union of the two streams of 
Hmduismand Islam which, since Muslim conquest, 
have flowed side by side in India. 

Why and how comes, now, this bitterness of 
feeling between the two communities. Both live 
under the same laws, enjoy the same rights, ehftre 
the same responsibilities, pay the sitae taxes, 
have the same educational facilities, and are 
eligible for the highest posts in the land. Wherein 
consists the difference or distinction between the 
two, tbe present wilter is unable to find. 

Is it not to our interest to work together in 
concert and harmony, for we pursue the same 
goal , the intellectual and material prosperity of 
India ? In mutual help and co operation lies our 
hope, in division and dissension our feebleness and 
death The Hindu and Mshomedin question is 
of but recent growth It was unheard of in tbe 
li-t generation, though both the Hindus and 
Mahome Ians weie then much moie orthodox than 
they now are The Hindus am Mahomedans were 
animated by one common spmt and kindled by 
one common zeal, and that was mutual brother- 
hood The Mahomedsns joined them in their 
festivities, shared m their joy*, and stood by them 
in their sorrows, and they returned the cotnpli 
ment The success of one was the joy of tbe 
other The sorrow of the one was the soi row of 
the other There v-us a warm feeling of sym- 
pathy, and a strong feeling of responsibility for 
the le«s fortunate sections of the two communities 

How different things then were to what they 
now are We have called for a separate election, 
apparently, on the g-ound that we cannot trust 
the Hindus We have got it, but we are net at 
all sure that it will help the cause, dear to all 
who are interested in tranquil peace, assured 
order and intellectual and material progress of 
India — the cruse of the union of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans Could we cement good feeling bet- 
ween os by suggesting distrust t No' A thousand 
times no 1 But if the Mahomedans are to blatue, 
tb« present writer c*i not acquit llie Hindus of 
blame altogether They »re more ahead of us in 
wealth and learning, and we expect from them 
help and sympathy. Do we get it ? Verv little 

indeed, if at all 

This feeling of estrangement is growing worse 
day by day. Ought we not to heal the breach, 
to bridge tbe gulf, if we have really tbe good of 
India at heart ? 
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them to tho M»dm D«p«»tew who were landed 
io Hominy in a destitute condition. 

Third Resolution —In view of the prolonga- 
tion of the Transvaal stiuggle ami realising 
that it is but one aspect of a wider problem, affect* 
jng tlie very existence of the Indian community m 
Sjutli Africa, this Meeting urges lliat funds should 
be collected as rapidly ar.d as widely as possible, in 
ouler to enable the resident Indians to m.ur>t.ain 
and advance their civil and political status 

Emwtlv RewAutwm — Tb» Meeting author* 
i-ies the Chairman to foiward copies of the above 
Resolutions to the Governments ofMidrasand 
Bombay, the Government of India and the Im- 
perial Government. 


Indian Labour in Natal. 

We bare heard a good deal of the Tinnsvaale 
gold, and Natal’s coal, but these, after all, though 
assets of colossal value for the present, are perish- 
able industries, and cannot ho counted on ns per- 
manent factors in the growing piosperity of the 
country to the same degree as agricultural pur- 
suits, which are common, in varying forms, to all 
the Colonies, and on which South Africa as « 
whole must depend. Hence, the sympathy and 
interest with which we must regard such young 


Republics in Ancient India. 

The Empire, the Anglo-Indian evening daily 
of Calcutta, has the following leader in its issue 
of the 13th August, 1910 — 

"One ot the commonest sayings about India, as about 
other Onenta! countries, is that it does not really want 
icH-gOTcrnment * What the Oriental wants is a master," 
we are told, and when we ask why he should want one 
any more than Western peoples, the only answer is that 
it m the nature of tho beast and there is an end of it 
This line ot argument i* much less frequently heard 
now-H-da) B than it used to be, but there are probably 
toany people who would he surprised to learn that bet- 
ween two and three thousand years ago tho form ot 
Goiwn-rtient In India was as » general rule cither demo- 
cratic or oligarchic. Republics seem to hare been tho 
rule rather than the exception, and tho liditor ot tho 
Modern Review, m an interesting note io tho August 
numbei, makes it fairly clear that- 

•They existoJ at least as early as the days of Buddha 
and Mahavira (Sixth Century it. C ) and as late as tho 
reign of Samudra Gupta (Fourth Century A 1) ) and that 
they were situated in tho extensile tract of country 
stretching from the Punjab to llehar and from Nepal to 
tho southern borders of tho Central Frorinces bo tha 
republican form D f Oovrrnmcrt in ancient India had a 
duration of at least ono thousand years We know of 
on other country, ancient or modern, where democracy 
has p retailed for a longer period ’ 

'-it. Is prrtiaVic, ot course, tint these ancient Indian 
republics were nn more truly democratic) than tho old 
Greek Stales or the Italian republics of the middle ago*. 
Modern democracy speaking generally, is the product of 
Christian aocial and political ideas, sshich regard a stare 
as e»»en‘»*lly _ tho equal o! his master. But these in- 
stance* certainly upset the complacent theories about 
absolute despotism wb«h >* so often alleged to be tho 
Ideal Clorerniornt for Oriental peoples- It hardly requir- 
ed tin* eye-opener to drown the old notions about the in- 
herent inability of certain race* to govern therasclrt* ; 
but Sir. Ramananda Chatterjee has dono well to remind 
• ui of these hard old facts, which art testified to by the 
most renowned Orientalist* in the world." 


enterprises, as Natal tea and sugtT. The Utter 
t 9 fairly well established, and has secured a market 
in all parts of the Sub Continent and beyond. As 
a matter of fact, them is baldly a ton of imported 
sitgat now consumed in Natil. Only a little over 
1,200 tons was imported list year, and most of 
that was up country. The value of this year’s 
Natal crop is estimated at nearly a million and a 
quarter sterling Only some heavy blow, such as 
a sudden interruption of the Indian labour supply 
will prevent Natal being able to grow sufficient 
sugar to meet the wants of the whole of South 
Africa within the next year or two. The economic 
advantage of keeping all this money circulat- 
ing in tha country t- too obvious to lequire 
demonstration 

Gtoada and Hindu Immigrants. 

Sir, Hoping the following will givn an idea of 
how the Hindustanis are treated in Canids, u 
British Colony, I ventuie to intrude upon your 
busy columns : — 

The Canadian Government is very particular 
about their immigration laws and especially those 
which affect the Asiatics. Eve.y Chinaman can 
settle in this country n fu r paying * v.e«d tax of 
S 500, s>, about 1U. 1,000. As a result of thb 
there is not a single town which can not boast 
of being wvtW the CderfJd. While a Japanese 
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It must be admitted that the Vedic Aryans 
were able to live a long time in the Punjab with- 
out becoming pessimist*, centuries at the very 
least and possibly millenniums It is a rematkable 
fact, too, that the present awakening in India is 
characterized by an optimistic appreciition of the 
good things of this life, such as education, repre- 
sentative government, religious refoim, agricnl 
tural imptovement, social welfare, good Dank 
deposits, etc , etc , and by a strenuous endeavour to 
secure these things In this ie«pect Young India is 
clasping hands with the Old India of the Rig Veda, 
and the emphasis is somewhat less upon otner world 
hness than beretnfoie Doubtless many things have 
contributed to bring about the awakening, e y , 
the contact of the meditative Aryan of the East 
with the more practical Aryan of the West, the 
mingling and clasping of the religious ideals of 
India with those of Arabia and Palestine, and 
the splendid peace and secunty guaranteed to 
the whole of India by tli9 Butish Government 
It is true, India is so densely popalatnsd that the 
standard of living la very low India is a land, 
too, of drought and famine, of plague and cholera 
and of venomous snakes And in addition, before 
the advent of the British Government, India was 
a land of chronic warfare and pillage. Theie was 
some ground for pessimism, especially in the good 
old days But great changes have taken place 
War and pillage have ceased Irrigation has 
increased the area of soil capable of cultivation 
The enlargement of the railway system in India 
makes it now possible to send food tepidly 
into famine districts Tha appliances of 
modern medical science are used against plague 
and cholera Five Universities ministei to the 
intellectual needs of the land Thus, life is be- 
coming gradually a more tolerable thing n India 
And as the cau'e of this greatest agent on the 
material and intellectualauleis the British Govnern- 
ment studies in history, politics, and economics, 
have given to the young men of India a larger 
outlook The victory of little Japan over the giant 
of the North brought to India also a consciousness 
of power. In the light of these facts is it any 
wonder that the awakening of India is marked by 
au attitude of strenuous endeavour and of great 
hopefulness ? Something of the b noyancy of the 
VeiAvrrfgw rs- reArmrogv its 1'ova of i »n<frf Ai%V 
good things and its readiness to strive for them. 
The pendulum is returning to where it was before. 
'The pale cast of thought, which has characteriz- 
ed India throughout the centuries, is gradually 
giving way to India’s primitive, *nati ve’ and Vedic 


• hue of resolution ’ This change represents one 
of the moat outstanding results of the Meeting of 
East and West And what does it all mean except 
thi« that strenuousness and love of life found 
reflected in the hymns of the Rig Veda are more 
consonant with Western ideals than with those 
hitlieito associated with the meditative East 
It is to be hoped, however, that the process of 
the assimilation of East to West may not be 
carried too far What a pity it would be, if the 
characteristic elements in the Indian conscious- 
ness, its sense of the unseen, its conviction of the 
supreme importance of the spiritual, its masterful 
repose should ever go down in a mad rush after 
material ends What n pity it would be if India 
should ever forget a truth once voiced by a man 
of Asiatic birth 1 A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth ’ 
The Indian type of consciousness is, as it were, a 
tropical plant trained up in the age long isolation 
of India, the product of all the influences, climatic, 
geographic, ethnological and historical, which have 
played upon India from the beginnirg Whatever 
contribution India has made to the world’s good in 
the past has been along the line of her own specific 
endowment So will it be in the future What- 
ever may be the permanent value of the metaphy- 
sical conclusion to which the Sages of ancient 
India attained, the type and attitude of mind, 
which formulated the conclusions is, in the opinion 
of tho writer of this paper, even more valuable than 
the conclusion formulated The writer of this 
paper, a Christian missionary in India, is looking 
for a great contribution from this same 
Indian consciousness to help to solve the 
problems of Christian interpretation, thought, 
and life It may be said that part of India’s 
contributions has already been made, and there is 
truth in this The doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence, in however exaggerated a form it has been 
held in India, haa helped to correct the deistic 
tendency towards an exaggerated transcendence. 
And the doctrine of Karma, namely, that 1 what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ' 
deserves a larger development m Christian! 
theology than it haa yet received 
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British Indians in Mauritius 

ntCOVMESDiTIO'SS or the rotal comvissiov. 
Our correspondent at Port Louis (Mauritius) 
writes that the Roy it Commission of 1909 , lias 
rncommen 1 **! anumler of changes, of which at 
lci'-t »ixnr» frame 1 in the interests of the Indian 
aetlhrain that Cdony, and he enumerates them as 
f Ilona : — 

1. Marriage* fnt«n I into before Hindu and 
Mahomed in pi testa an* to be ronxtderel legit 
without registration at ttie “Ihvil Hutu* 1 ' cilice 
2 Hint us an! Mahoturdsn* are l«* be emanci- 
pate 1 Iron tbs French law of anr-easum 
3. Ir**much *« two third* of the pipntation 
of the Colony are Indiana, a proportionate number 
<f them ahontd ail in the lo-O I^giatatue Council, 
although, owing to w»nt of *hl*stn>n, no steps 
ran at pros -lit be taken m tin* dirnti m 

d The la'iMiilnUftt i* «dvora*ei cf an agn 
cnlt'iral bank on the Penpal a«*Um to help the 
planter*, who are lastly In liar a 
•> b* bool* aWtl) l<e opened where Indian l—y* 
fan t- taught agricultural «uh[*e»a in their own 
trv joe, wMi the . 1 litlon cf acme knowledge „f 
FngUab < r Tr-rrh. 

B Tl« tV'WVr C f lmmi>rar*« etoitf i, 
w'-lV'T Raw (*<m«iiti».on<r t* e* able him to 

b»A *U-r In ban pauper*, »■>.■> ito-jlll- *»t to 

. >V.«n ,..r.».n ..... u. '...„! I.r„.it 7 


^ AftUtici In British Colnerii*. 

that a^« {*,'•«* *i rf 1 a'., it l’r .* V,«.. n ', n 
lea ».\«t v. f Wi'riJ lAuner t. »»,.* 

rh:ae» r '!t„ fesnJWi to U«Vi 

|VV »’} leg *** aV~.11 > *. ^ ^ , 
♦ » I* 1 * tf A»>*W-* 

♦*t lef.r M * T*T'*ed ll-l ,>.. 

•' 'tl *«♦ 
%«4 ti* 




- ! to rr-* »«f i , 

* 4T 

^er*. rl 1’.' **V (V.V,v v.. 


Indians in East Africa 

The London correspondent of the Tirin'} of India 
wrote on the 5th instert: — 

Unhappily, the ntnation if. itepeet to Indians 
in East Africa, though ton much less drgiec than 
in S mi th Africa, is not nil ih it could l>o desired 
The Ha.n’ble Mr JivinjW, the first nod only, 
Indian Member of the I/nrislatixe C«>unril of the 
Protectorate, will lie taking steps, ] nmlen.tar.il, 
dniinghna brief au.it here, to bring the facts to 
n>ti'«intl.e ngbt quaitrra Hut l.ia purpose in 
calling together wime of bis fi lends fair n him heot. 
at tin- Whitehall Room*, IfoM Metiopole, this 
afternoon n*iaa purely kccia! one, and in the 
brief apeerhne no r. fere re was made to thiaab'bat' 
all* question The part y km “ lo meet Mr. Amir 
All and othar friends", ami in addition to the Right 
Hon’b'e fSentletnsn the gtiffta numbering n<'*rly 
40 In rrjly to tbn toc*t of l.ia health, Mr. 
Jivanjen Mid the cennea tu>n of Aristie Moriem* 
with the country went back nearly 300 years; 
and the prominent part they now played in the 

•■fe »«d entcipnse r»» the Protectorate might lie 

|itgt-l when lietr’,1 tbitu lb at the Aria*ii»* thrre, 
main!* Mi»lem«, mi in I m red 25,000. Nor was it 
lot- f,. rp tint ls\ m bsd I w Mine the faith 
«f no arnall pae,vs rtI0 „ „ African j ..puhtloti, 
e»j— rtallar ».r, the V.’h«»l he tslbcUdifl 

the— Nr-* 1 # (.It l, w it sdi ijaiatr he r*K for th« 
U*k»f repreeen*,, y Indtan. and, In bed, ll e entire 
M'»Um 1-1 ulation up r> t| .. LrgMatiae C'r ittuit 
I' l he r-s d I at ]«,.* My ,J,„ j.„ t Af ,;, A „ 
Ir.lia.ll. Mcel.tr. Weie among the iniet «1ct/.t*d 
*'■'* J" 1 -* 'f K It g IlMitf, 

a i lack ENT on education, iv j. »>.**«» 

Ir.s.. M a. tfirtrm) 

r '" ,T ‘‘ iw r> 1 T „ Bl . u /,. T , t . tr. 

rer.^r.A, 

c * * ,Tr, *» ‘ CT. C'HjMir. mini. 
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II the university should decide to hold religious 
examination, they would, of course, be left wholly 
to members of each faith, so that there should be 
no possibility of interference with the control 
exercised over its own teachings by each leligion 
Rut the secular examinations wotili be in common. 
If degrees were granted in Divinity, as in the 
English universities, the courses leading up to 
them would be Uid down by a Faculty composed 
of members of the faith in which they were 
granted. Hence, each religion would be absolutely 
free to teach its own adherents in its own way, 
while joining hands with others in support of the 
great principle of religious and moral education 
It may be added that the granting of a Royal 
charter to the pioposed undenominational univer- 
sity, would not hinder the granting of charters 
to any denominational ones that might be 
founded hereafter If a charter be once 
granted to a non Government institution, it 
opens the way to the granting of others, for there 
the principle would have been accepted of charter- 
ing, under proper safeguards, a university founded, 
like the English ones, by public spirited and res 
ponsible persons, unconnected with Government 
Even selfishness, if enlightened, would associate 
itself with this effort for its own future advantage 
Such is the scheme for which a charter is being 
sought, and already a numoer of colleges are pre- 
pared to affiliate as soon as the university is 
. constituted. If the charter be granted conditions 
mil be laid down probably monetary on which its 
issue will depend Tho charters granted to 
Birmingham, Wales, etc,, have been issued only 
ifter a certain monetary condition hss been ful 
filled and it may well be that a similar condition 
Will be laid down in this esse Then it will be 
for India to decide whether or not she cares to 
build up such a university On the other hand, 
it may be that the charter will be refused and 
that this great boon to religious and moral educa- 
tion will be denied In that case those who 
regard this education as essential to the stability 
of the Emp.re and the good order of the State, 
must be content to labour on until they have con- 
vinced the Government of the tru'h of their con- 
tention and to eee whether there is as yet sufficient 
patriotism ta India to build up an educational 
system without the aid of recognised degrees 


The Character of King Edward- 


Thu Quarterly Review for July, contains an 
article entitled “ The Character of King Edward 
VII,” which is based on private papers in the 
Royal Archives of Windsor Castle, by permission 
of the King, and also on letters from Sarah Lady 
Lyttelton, the governess of the Royal children, 
which were privately pnuted m 1873 


King Edtva-d wag always accessible to his 
Ministers, and far more than half of the business 
transacted by the King was transacted orally, by 
personal interview He enjoyed putting questions 
to his Ministers, and he liked to state his own 
views, not in a lormal document, but face to face 
with those whom the matter concerned. It ia true 
that he fortified himself for these interviews by 
frequently instructing his Private Secretaries to 
make inquiries, or to remonstrate against public 
acts or speeches of which he disapproved But, in 
the long run, the King himself had his say, and, 
unlike Queen Victoria, he had his say verbally. 
It is certain that in saving time and in mini- 
mizing “ friction," these methods were superior to 
those of the previous reign 


iueru was not an atom ot poso about the King. 
If be i visited the most nighty potentate, if be 
called upon a humble subject, if he went into a 
cottage garden he was— and this may seem exagger- 
ated, although it is the 6imple truth— equally 
interested and pleased His joyous sense of life, 
his broad sympathies, and his complete freedom 
from ennui, made bun genuinely pleased with the 
lives and homes of others. . . . This personal 
magnetism, which won the hearts of every 
one with whom he came into contact and of 
*"5" who oer.r saw him, we, . 

-Orth an. too. ,Q oor King thao the m.htsry 
gemo.ot. N.p„|,oo or the diplomatic gilt, ot 1 
Melter„,ch,b«.„„„f more , b>J , , 

and more permanent results 

The pomp and pageantry of kingship, some- 
lime. d,„„d, wet, ,n h„ hand. rt |„ 

Tb, Km " a "" r ,'° r »”*»■> ■Iwplay. 

The King', retentire and well oideied memory 

hen ?h' ST ■P a '« * b “ olta 
o' .remark, but »I th. 0 ta„„ 
ramifications of worH-mide event,, aod not least 
b,s m.,t„y „f ,„,rdote, m.d. h,m on, of the bS 
Z'S' E .» r °P«- ft w„ .isop'o.'S 

poS sS,™ "tta 
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Silver Jubilee of H. H- The Maharajah 
of Travancore- 

The Silver Jubilee of the Accession of II. II. 
The Maharajah of Travancore to the Throne was 
celebrated throughout the State on Friday the 
I9th August, with great enthusiasm by all classes 
of his subjects. Hindus, Mahomedms and Christ- 
ians vied with one another in doing homage to 
their beloved ruler whose rule extending to quarter 
of a century constitutes a memorable epoch in the 
annalsof Travancore. From all accounts the Maha- 
raja would appear to be a remarkable personage, 
versatile, capable, punstaking and acquainted 
with the minutest details of ado mistration. 
He is familiar with the history of Travancore from 
the earliest times, knows all about his ofheers 
including tho humblest, their history, their 
services and their general trustworthiness, and is 
acquainted with everything concerning the 10,000 
Nambudries in the Province. Tho people’s needs 
and foibles are not unknown to their ruler while 
as regards his general intelligence and knowledge 
it is said, be can compare favourably with the 
average educated Englishmen, members of Parli- 
ament not excepted. During the 25 years just 
closed tbs Maharajah has been exercising a pater- 
nal Bolicitude in the welfare of bis subjects. 
Dewans may come and DewanB may go but the 

Maharajah has ever remained tho object of affec- 
tionate interest to bis loyal and loving subjects 
True, there is considerable room for improvement 
in the administration but the Travancoreane may 
well trust their Maharajah to keep hia attention 
to this aspect of administration His one con- 
stant object throughout his beneficent and memo- 
rable reign has been to promote the well-being 
of bis people in all directions in spite of occasional 
opposition from within and without We wish 
•> * life to the Maharajah and prosperity to the 
of his State. — Lnited India and Kalita 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Labour in the Punjab- 
Some interesting facts regarding the wages of 
skilled and unskilled labour are contained in the 
Annual Sanitary Administration Report in the 
Punjab. Wages of able-bodied labourers ranged, 
during the first-half of 1909, from Rs. 4 to 6 per 
mensem in Dera Ghazi Ivban, Miizaffergarll and 
Gurgaon, to tates ns high os Rs. 14 in Arobnlla, 
R« 15 in Smlkot, Shahpur, and Lyallpur, and 
Us. 10 in Ludhiana In’ the case of masons, car- 
penteis and blacksmiths the lowest wages langed 
fiom Rs 15 to R< 20 in Hissar, Gurgaon, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Rohtak, Kama], Muzziflerpur, Delhi, 
Kongra, and Hoshiarpur, and the highest rates 
were from Rs. 30 to Rs. 37 — 8 — 0 in Ludhiana, 
Ferozepur, Amritsar, Sialkot, Shahpur, Mianwali, 
Jhang, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Gujranwula, 
Montgomery and Lyallpur. Increased wages were 
paid to artisans of these classes duiing the latter 
half of the jear owing to activity in the buitding 
trade and h greater demand for labour in <onso* 
quenco of the opening of new factories. 


Italian Trade in India. 

Different countries have different ways of at- 
tempting to expand their trade on which their very 
existence bb a nation may depend ; for, commerce 
in the end pays for all and hence we have govern- 
ments, armies and nav lca to protect it. In some 
Unds it i. Hi. Fashion to tolk grandly „ bout ,he 
importance of commerce ; other, take ecti.e step- 
to push it. Its], seems to be in the latter cate- 
gory. A tom yearn (t004)i , h , . 

steamship company to 

open up trade with India All „ , , 

Wa. u„.i, t. . ■ A “ vessels were to 

Shoot It, M0Ukh!f”T'7"" V ” ot 

„ • IS for twelve round tuns The 

8 Trieste, hiume, Jlrindi-d 
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Imprisonment and Its Evils. 

Mi C J. Vi hitby, M. D , eloquently pleads for 
a scientific treatment of crime based on its pa- 
thological character, in the July i«sue of the ITibbtrl 
Journal The idea of punishment, historically 
speaking, was born of the desire for retaliation, 
and revenge The objects of punishment aiq (,1> to 
satisfy the sense of injury of the offended paitv . 
(2) to reform the offender and {3) to detei orb era, 
by fear, from like offences This way of looking 
at this subject takes it for granted thit evervone 
who injures or offends ws does so out of sheer 
sill fill malice, which, to a medical in»n like the 
writer, looks absurd For instance, in a certain 
form of epilepsy the patient may suddenly become 
raving mad Though the attack is of but brief 
duration, the consequences may oe deadly If 
this man, at the time happens to have a km*e, he is 
as likely to plunge it into the heait of the neai est 
petsou, and cn recovering consciousness, he will 
have no recollection whatever of whit he has 
done To punish this man, who was not aware of 
what he was doing, i» a cmne His case itquires 
not punishment but bromide of potassium The 
cigeof the weak minded criminal presents another 
case lie is not called insane, but hi» memory is 
bud, his power of attention limited and he is 
practically nnteachable lie readily Succumbs to 
temptation to commit crime and the Ivw convict* 
him as if lie were a rational being There are 
hundreds of priainem of tins deeciiption in gaols 
Mr Wlnby's opinion it. that societx has no 
right to expect rations! conduct from the 
confused and mu'.dy brains of thP'o unfortunates 
or t> punish tbem for Failure to achiexe the nu 
possible Ordinary pu-ow discipline has no mean 
mg for them it makes them worse rather than 
better Mired houses, half hospital and half pn 
sop, may be created for those who, « ithcut being 

mental malady d* finite enough to erahle a Jury to 
recognise * extenuate! re«pon-.ibihts * But weak 
minded cvttnuwla ought, like ei rannnl lunatics, to 
he confined — during the King’s pleasure’ Like 
other hospital patients, thev would remain in, 
until, if curable, they were curd 

Prisons, it i< now recognised, are the last places 
for reformation, and it has been faid that ‘ few in- 
mates left prison I etter than they came in ‘ Prince 
Kiopntkin indeed calls prison* * universities of 
crime maintained by the State’ Imprisonment 
involve* suffering * suffering breeds resentment 
and resentment is conducive to crime 


Again, drink leads to crime and there is the 
convivial drinking at Mansion House or Guildhall 
banquets which often lead to crime, but the im- 
portance of which is slight in comparison with in- 
dustrial drinking. In a large number of trades, 
exhausting in their character, workers bleak off, 
with then employer’s connivance, at stated inter- 
vals. in ordei to procure drink This is very 
common and a chronic drinker of this type may 
pr.ss into a condition of semi delirium during which 
he mnv commit ci lines of which he may not le- 
merober any thing afterwards. 

Take the aveiage criminal whose deficiency, 
say* Mi Whitby, is rather of a moial than an 
intellectual kind Heredity is gieatly leeponsible 
fm III* mental qualities and his rf-ponsiblllty is 
fauly diminished 

Mr VTliitbv concludes that punishment is a 
necessary ewl, to be undertaken in no spirit of 
reienge, but with the same wise economy as a 
surgeon handles his knife Punishment is moral 
suigerv, and the minimum of torture — for all 
punishment involves torture — and the maximum 
< f reform are the ends to be kept steadily in view. 
Care must bo taken that punishments purify 
character and that they do not befoul the offender. 
Mr Wlutbv says of the supposed deterrent 
charset et of punishment — 


But. to rnr thinking, there is something unspeakably 
mean iu making tbo supposed necessity of frightening 
other men into the psth of virtue our excuse for shirk- 
ing the obligation to “ make the punishment fit the 
crime," and not merely the crime bat the erfmu of. 
Individual treatment is the primary condition of penal 
reform, the initiation of which doubtless involves the 
elimination of theological preconceptions with regard to 
crime and punishment, and the subordination of the 
legal to the medical point of view 


M K GANDHI -A Great Indian This is a Sketch 
of the Life of Mr M. K Gandln, one of tho moat eou- 
nent and self sacrificing men that Modern India has 
produced It describes the early days of Sir BI K. 
Gandhi’s life, lua mission and work in South Africa, bis 
character, his atnvings, and his hopes A perusal of this 
Sketch, together with the selected speeches and address- 
es that are appended, gives a peculiar insight into the 
springs of action that have impelled this remarkable and 
•- - s rry material thing in life for 
s ever essava to realise, and 

>n to those who understand 
•ion, and selflessness are the 
ot The Sketch contains an 
i to the true nature of passive 
which may he taken as an 
the spirit ot the South Afn- 
it of Mr Gandhi Price As 4. 


uon that hi 
. .0 sorrender e 

the sake of ao ideal that I 
will he a source of inspirat 
thst statesmanship, moden 
greatest qualities of a pati 




ivsKcnoii cHtifT st, Maoris. 
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India’s Resources. 

A comprehensive report of the world’s iron-ore 
resources has just been issued by the Committee 
of the International Geological Congress, which, 
will shortly b« held in Stockholm. As regards 
British India, with which we 3re mainly con- 
cerned, Sir Thomas H. Holland reports that two 
groups of <ire bodies, composed of rich hematite, 
have been examined more carefully than other 
deposits. They contain 500 million tons, and may 
include much mote, but the figures so far must be 
regarded as rough estimates, as the ore in sight, 
definitely proved, does not exceed 100 million tons 
There are, howevei, numerous bends of quartz- 
hematite and quartz magnetite schists among 
the Dhnrwar (Lower Huroman) schists, and 
various occurrences of hematite among the 
Parana (Upper Uuronian) formation* but no esti- 
mate of quantity has been made in any of these 
cases. The only abundant supply of clay iron- 
Btone known has already been largely worked, and 
may bo approaching exhaustion. The superficial 
deposits of ferruginous laterite are very lean oros, 
and cannot be regarded as serious reserves. 

The concentration of the iron oxides into rich 
massive me bodies has been proa ed in to areas only 
— the northern part of the Mourblianj State, in 
Orissa, and in the IUipur district In both cases 
the ore is in the form of hematite, and lenses have 
been granted to the Tata Iron and Steel Co. over 
botharei«. The ore in sight in the Mourbhanj 
district is estimated to exceed sixty million tons, 
with a probability of an additional 200 mil- 
lion tons of high grade ere. Numerous samples 
of the only ore body so Ur examined in 
detail show a Caul) uniform quality, with 054 to * 
61 per cent, iron, and 0 018 to 0135 per cent, 
phosphorus. The ore in sight in the Raipur 
district amounts to many million tons, and speci- 
mens examined contained an average of 67 p»r 
ctnt. iron and 0 58 to 0 64 per cent, phosphorus. 
The Bengal Iron and Steel Co., whore blast- 


furnaces are at Ba.ra.kar, have used an ore con- 
taining 43 to 45 per cent, iron, witli about 16 
per cent, of silica, and about 0'8 per cent, of 
phosphorus. No precise estimate of the total 
quantity of this ore has been made, but during 
recent years the Bengal Company has supplement- 
ed its supplies by raising magnetite near K*li- 
mati, in Chota Nagpur, and has also been pros- 
pecting some reported occurrences of hematite 
ore bodies in the same district. — ComntArce. 

The Member for Commerce in India. 

Lord Ronaldshay, M P., for Middlesex (Horn- 
6ej), who was on Lord Ourzon’s Staff during 
the latter’* Viceroyalty, writes to the Times 
regarding tho admission of Mr. Clark, a junior 
member of the English Civil Service and Private 
Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George "to one of the 
highest offices in India, to the exclusion of men 
who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day and who have qualified themselves for high 
executive office by years of devoted service in 
that country,” n« does not think that this 
will increase the attractiveness of the Indian 
Civil Service and reminds Lord Motley *>f 
John S'uart Mill's opinion that if any door 
to high appointments in India, with the excep- 
tion of the Viceroy ally, “ be opened without pass- 
ing through the lower appointments, even for 
occasional use, there will be such an incessant 
knocking at it by persons of influence that will 
be impossible to keep it closed.” 

Mr. K.. Gupta, in letter to the I'invs, 
says: "Lord Ronaldshay might have given the 
following passage from Mill’s ‘ Liberty’ 4 It i* 
in the Koran and not the New Testament that 
we read the maxim : 4 a ruler who appoints any 
man to an office when there is in hia dominions 
another man better qualified for it sine against 
art ,nd ih. But... " Mr .- Gupt, „dd, 

th.t lb. .entenc, i, praUUy „ ot Koran, 
but in lladis. 
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Tata Works- 

Considerable progress would appear to have 
been made in the installation of the works of the 
Tata Iron and riteel Works Company, Limited, 
at Sskchi in Bengal. As our readers are aware 
the capital of the concern which is purely Indian 
is Al, 51.500. A good account of tho progress 
made appears in the rimes „/ I,u ha from which 
it appears that there are three large beds of 
hematite iron ore in the k„d taken up by the 
Tata Wotks in Mayurbhanjs, a Strte in Orirsa, 
200 miles from the port of Calcutta Of these 
beds, the one at Yururtraishint where there ore 
•bout 20,000,000 ton, of or. on v.rreu. ridge, wrll 
be worked. This placo will be connected with tbe 
central w„,ka by , broadgaoge railway forty nulc. 
in length. With a large area of coal land in the 
caatern part of th. Jh.rrra field, and e.t.nsir. 
m.nganeae mine, in the neighbourhood of N.gp„ r 
tlm Company poa.e,.e, , h . ^ 

mater, ale-iron ore, coking coal, lias and manga, 
neaeora. The Oorrmment, a, re well known, 

. placed an order for 2,000,000 tone of rails 
With tho Company. A town , mended tor 20 000 
Europeans and „ ,„ 0( , ^ 

"* 100 l “"6slow. arc no. .t.te.l to be „nJ, r 
' Eround. The roh, ,,l.„ t 

Conaiate of 180 non-hyprodort toko orer.a. Sited 
tmli a coal-breaking .„j rru.hing plant . 

f!' * ° r .'° 0 >“ hours, coal „lon.„ 

m, * "Otrre charging larriea 
dm™ eolr. pusher, ,„.l i, v ,||.„. T ,„ ' 

ZTh. “V'"' " V ' 1 ’ ll ™ to 

th, blaa, furuae, .hargirg jaokst, 

”ul T'’"' ‘h'awieter bv 77 

hi' , htbn-d *»Me',K p 

ho..t, .ut„„„,a .tuck poek-l., aereel by ^ 
■barging la„,„, Io „ r ^ 1 

Combustion eh.mlwr, Cowper-Keared. 1 7m 
'««, duit-catcliem and 7 h °‘ 1 

The iron « .Ul,„ , f 

le tun i.gurl into ladle, w 


cist into pig3. We learn from tbe account that 
tbe electric boiler plant consists of three 1,000 
kalowatt tuibo generators, direct-coupled to 
Zoellvtype turbines, with surface condensers. The 
dynamos generate three-phase current, 3,000 volts, 
50 periods. Part of this energy is transformed 
by two motor generators into 250 volts direct 
current, to be used for cranes and in the rolling 
mill plant. Another part is cut down by station- 
ary transformers to a tension of 440 volts, and 
distributed throughout the works. Still 
another part is carried at high tension to 
the river pumping station, about two miles from 
the works. Various firms in Calcutta, London, 
Pittburg, Brussels, Qeimany and other places 
have been given orders for the plants necessary. 
A branch Hail way from Kalimali station of tbe 
Bengal-Kagpur Railway to tho works is being 
pushed through and we are further told that the 
foundation for the blast furnaces, steel mill and 
the principal buildings as also the mill buildings 
•re under construction As regards tho prospects 
of the concern, our contemporary says that the 
abundant supply c f raw materials, -combined 
With an expanding market for their production 
aie two important factors which should insu.e tho 
success of the enterprise.” 


Bombay Match Co. 

Among th, lew match rnanuf.-turirig farter ir-s 
■ '”" rk “ '" Ji - •* th. present time that ... 
6e.ng .el ar. Gej.„t I,l,„ Match Cm, 
«U ‘embay Match <, 

Amn. March Factory „ Kouh ^ , 

L c :r i p — ■ «—■ 

recentlv , f‘ erEOn « and firms have 

M- .mrf. and°7lto TTfc'T, r '*""‘ inE • Ui '*‘ 

Jladra, at. . Bombay, fi,, Fimjah, 

” -Chm r,’ "■ " 4 

'b T ,.r,,. oI y„i ■ . 

««l.r rone nictation. " 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


The “Amrit Mahal” Cattle. 

The following at tide from Mr. P. 0 Patil is 
taken from the Poona Agricultural Magazine — 

“ The breed as a whole occupies a position 
among cattle which for lot m, temper and endur- 
ance, is strongly analogous to that of the 
thoroughbred among horses.” 

Mysore State is famous for Us breeds of cattle, 
and during at Hit a few months ago, 1 naturally 
paid particular attention to them Among the 
three famous breads Amrxt Mahal, Hattikar and 
Xtllote, I could only see the two former, some 
owned by private gentlemen and some exhibited 
by the 'Jmnt Mahal ’ Depnrtmert of the Gov- 
ernment. The village cattle, as in the Deccan, 
are not properly bred, and do not constitute a 
ml breed, though good wotktng bullocks are 
often produced through the services of puro 
Amrit Mahal or Ifalhiar hulls. 


The .1 tnnt Mahal breed has, however, received 
the attention of the State from the time of Haider 
and Tipu, and the present ruler maintains a separ- 
ate department for the purpose Its purpose is 
to keep this valuable breed pure, hardy, strong, 
and at the same time swift Purity is maintain, 
ed by annually weeding out undesirable and 
doubtful stock from the State breed*. These 
breed* are k*pt on natural sources of fodder and 
water 5n the jungles, and are in a somi will con- 
dition, needing neither bay, Irvlli, nor feed of 
•ny kind. They get fairly adequate natural graz- 
ing In the jungles, an 1 drink at the spring, and 
* */»?«« which are so r.um-rou. in Mysore The 
weak one. die, and the strong ones bred under these 
conditions are naturally h.nly and swift. There 
»» scarcely any sickness, bnt if a wouM is inflict- 
*1 ... , ll-.h Vr.-l.n 11.™ h.u -,n 
“ W ”> 
them or they die. 


The Jtnrit Mahal cows requite no care at the 
time-of calving. The cow calves yearly without 
any labour. The calf stiggeis a while, but very 
6oo» becomes steady and accompanies its mother. 
When weaned it is put with other calves. Thus, 
there are always, two kinds of 6tock, — young 
stock and adult stock herded separately, AYhen 
eighteen months old, bull calves are castrated; 
ond when they attain four years, they are put 
to work or sold Several weeks’ training is 
necessary to break the bullock brought up under 
such unrestrained fieedom * 


The herds are driven fiom one jungle to 
another, when grazing in the fust is exhausted. 
The Departmenc has provided jungles for each 
season for all herds in the several diatricts. 
Healthy and tvpieal bulls are kept for stud pur- 
poses from their fifth to their tenth years. 

The characters of the breed are as follows : — 
Tho head is long, narrow and clean without 
much muscle The forehead is prominent with a 
vertical furrow extending from tho creHt to the 
nasal bones. The two elongated, bulging, rounded 
parts of the forehead, separated by the vertical 
furrow, seem . to send out two fine aijd grace- 


fully rounded horn, and thus the horns seem 
to be alm-st continuations of the separated parts of 
the forehead Tho horns spring dose together, go 
backward and outward and from about th» 
mi Idle or the length, .weep forward ami inward 
getting at the same time gradually thinner. 
Il.e ears are small and nlert. The muffle and 
eyelids are black. The neck is thin «nd long 
Without much dewlap. The hump is small when 
compared for instance, with the KhiJM. 

.Vin „ ” , R , nn ' ! c,e '*b with very little 

111 Th * Ti,. t.ii i. 

thin, and carries hair *t the end. 

In colour, the cows are al w. y* „ hite the bull- 
a frnn»;A- W " «* prP -" - CXatUplfl given «* 

nrlvd'Lr' ’V* "" m,K ' r f! M-O-une. tho 

I*'*". »' «,o„.in e o„ 
* nd Tho sr, ,m.ll 

.i-ViS’s;!'.,';:,™ 5* s—?* 

tonV r_, _ • 1 1 'll, is of an animat which 

££w. ?£»!*“ Show in 
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they are fighting, r 


lunue it to the bitter end, 

warned you that some ot 

these deportees perhaps all of them, may ba refused pet- 
m union to land in Sooth Africa and may return back to 
oorcity On your behalf I wish to aaaure them that 
whatever happens, we shall, extend our warm welcome 
cnee again A» one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Indian Sooth African League, it has been my mOBt plea- 
sant duty to house these men and look after their wants 
and needs I haTe regarded them from the very beginning 
not as destitute Indians or paupers, who have to be fed 
and clothed from collections doled out as an act of charity, 
and I protest against any one, whatever his position 
may be, who regards these men as destitute Indians. 1 
have been regarding them and shall continue to regard 
them and I am euro you all approve of what I here done, 
as the guests of our city If ( had regarded them in any 
Other light, 1 should have been casting a elur on tho 
hospitality or onr ancient land They have been fighting 
for tho honour of their Motherland they have sacrificed 
their health, their wealth, their fortune, their business, 
their wnes, their children, their mothers, their aisters 
and all that man cherishes as most dear aud near, not 
[or a cause that is personal but is national m the truest 
sense of the term I regard them os the custodiana of 
tho honour of India and the trustees of the aelf-respect 
of this ancient land of ours 1 appeal to you for funds 
to help these people in one of the most historic and 
momentous struggles unexampled in history or fable, in 
which these nteu are engaged Born among the poor, 
brought up among the poor, living among the people, 
and pursuing their humble and honest vocations, tbeso 
men, boue of our boue, flesh of our flesh, have tnodo 
•acriSces, hive undergone suffering* and trials, the very 
thought of which mskes oue shed tears Their brave 
deeds make us, Indiana, here, almost feel ashamed of 
oursclvea These poor men, hawkers, storekeepers, 
traders, laundrymen, humble domestic servants, waiters 
and butlers, who are not BAs or M As, who have not 
couie under the influence of Burte, Mill and Morley, have 
pursued this struggle with a single-minded dovotion and 
a steadfastness ot pnrpr— — •- ■» — 


„ totbeir Tn 
lelres m conflict with 
liab Colony but they 
adoption, to their plnee of busmi 


judges ; 
,nd adm 


ustration*of 
the land of 


in this hall, 
•of ad vie 


Those of us here hai 


ume sny such privilege? 
s paid only Its 3 to your 
paid 300 or 3 000 for the 
e article w hero they should 
ve perhaps spoke 


’ aide with your selflcsaneai 
>ke us feel our smallness 
h praying to God to give 
, and that heroism which 


Farewell to the Transvaal Deportees 

The following are the Resolutions pissed at the 
Public Meeting held at Madras, on Tuesday, the 
23rd August, 1910:— 

First Resolution — This Meeting places dd record 
its deep sense of eppiecmtion of and admiration 
foi the sustained and patriotic self sacrifice 
displayed by the TiansvaaJ Indians during their 
long and difficult struggle to secure civil emancipa- 
tion m that portion of His Majesty's Dominions 
and for the honor sou good name of India, 

This Meeting hereby recognises with heartfelt 
gratitude, tne patriotic labours of the Transvaal 
Indians who have been deported arbitrarily to this 
country to which very many of theta are strangers 
by birth, warmly sympathises with them in the 
sufferings that they have so cheerfully borne for 
the sake of the Motherland, and wishes them 
Godspeed on their appioaching return to their 
homes and families 

This Meeting desires to take this opportunity to 
give public expression to its feeling of gratitudo 
for the indefatigable and self aacnGciogsei vices of 
Mr H S L Polak, for the cause of the Indians 
in South Africa 

Second Resolution —This Meeting is strongly 
of opinion that the Government of Inoia and 
the Home Government should adopt a firmer 
and moie decided attitude regarding the gripvao- 
ces of the Transvaal Indians, whoso unjust treat- 
ment amounts to an Impena! scandal, the 
continuance of which is calculated to increase 
umest and diavatiRfaction in this country, and 
uiges upon the Government nf India the necessity 
of enforcing against South Africa immediately the 
provisions of the recent Emigration Act, as an 
earnest of the intensity of Indian indignation at 
the oppression and ill usage meted out to His 
Btajestyi’s Indian subjects in that pait of the 

Empire 

This Meeting while thanking the Madras Gov- 
ernment for the order it has issued in connection 
with the appeal of the Indian South African 
League for financial help to the Tranav&al Depor- 
tees IS c f opinion that it , s inadequate to meet 
the demands of the situation, affords no relief 
to the Dcpoitees who have been in the City since 
May last un»«r the care of the In* in South 
African League ; and it urges that a mow liberal 
and sympathetic attitude should be adopted In 
re ?n.«\ qUe t tl r °. f . t!lUS optional nature 

This Meeting takes this opportunity of placi»i» 
on reemd its grateful thank* to the Government * 
of Bombay for the timely assist*, ee rendered by 
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TOE NEEDS OF PBIMAKY EDUCATION. 

Ko one can read the vigorous ayid, in parts, elo- 
quent Report which Mr. James, as Officiating 
Director of Public Instruction, has written upon 
Public Instruction in Bengal in 1908 09. without 
feeling that it is the work of one who has an en- 
thusiasm for education. “ The work of education 
in this country,” he writes in a characteristic 
passage, "is very truly a campaign against the 
powers of darkness, and he who is not with us 
in against us S’taKsnwm 

CIVIC TE4CBIKO IS JAPAN 
In the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Jnilitwtioi* appears a paper by Sir Alexander 
Banoerman on the creation of the Japanese 
national spirit. He finds its secret in the edu- 
cation of the child from the earliest in the idea 
of duty. He says — 

In the elementary court a it is laid down that 
the children shall be instructed by means of 
examples in filial piety, obedience to elders, 
affection and friendship, frugality, industry, mod- 
esty, fidelity and courage, and also in some of 
their duties towards Society and the State. Here, 
at the very beginning of the child’s education, 
we tneot the word “ duty," and although it has 
been said before, it cannot be too often repeated 
that duty is the keynote of Japanese morals 
The word “ rights” does not appear in the syllabus- 
Even when treating of the franchise, it ia not 
apoken of as the " Right to vote,” but the “Duty 
of voting.” 

Everyone admits that not the leant important 
part of a nation** training is the education of 
its girl*, and the object which the Japanese have 
aet themselves to attain i«, in their own woid», 
to convert their girl* into “ good wives and wise 
mothers.” Both boys and gi-la are to bo trained 
so a* to " make them value public virtue*, and 
foster the spirit of loyalty and patriotism.” 


ThS general purpose of the system is to begin 
by teaching the infant its duties at home nnd 
i„ e-ery-day life, and as its intelligence dovelops 
to go on to more advanced serial questions, keep- 
ing all the time in the foreground the dominant 
ideas of deference to superiois, filial piety, loyalty 
to the Emperor, and duty to the Nation. The 
teaching is sided by giving examples from history 
of the various virtues which are to be fostered. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

With the utmost desire to encourage the pro- 
giesa of experimental psychology, one is some- 
times forced to the conclusion that elaborate 
experimental work cf this kind sometimes leads 
only to the re-statement of an obvious fact. For 
example, Dr. Mayer, of Wurzburg, after carrying 
out tests on school -chi Idien of all grades of 
ability, behaviour, and tempeiament, bss arrived 
at the conclusion that group-work ia generally 
far better than individual work, both in quality 
and quantity — that pupils in a class aro in a 
sort of mental rapport The value of social 
atimulus is, of course, generally recognised : it 
is illustrated even on the athletic field where 
the paced nder has the advantage. Results of 
the kind indicated must go a good deal further 
if they are to be of use to teachers, and our 
gratitude for them is mixed with a lively sense 
of favours to come. 

A TOTVCELY DONATION. 

The Maihrih of Gorakhpur 1ms devoted nleoder- 
ate to Babu Ajodhm Dass, Rais of Benares, now 
practising as B«r -at-Law at Goiakhpur, in which 
the writer 1 i*b praised Babu A joilhia Dns* for hi* 
keen interest in education. The latest instance of 
his benevolent.) is n monthly subscription of 
Rs 500, which he is regularly remitting to the 
Central Hindu Col’ege, Benares. The Collego 
was in need of money to find subsistence allowance 
for two new Professors. Mrs Annie Besant had 
issued A private appeal in response to which it 
appears Babu Ajodhin Daps ha* given this princely 
donation for which he deserves every praise. 
Babu Ajodhia Daiw {g one of the few quiet 
workei* in the Province, much l e* pec ted by those 
who know him for hi* many qualities of head and 
heart —Adroeafe. 
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can enter tins country without any restrictions 
excepting the usual ones governing the white im- 
migrants. Hut a Uindusthani should tome direct 
from India without stopping at any other place on 
his way to Canada If ha does that, he c in not settle 
here Besides, he has to show S 200, » « , Bs 640 
rash in Ins possession on landing on the Canadian 
soil. If he fails io ahide with either of these 
roles, lie is deported 'tl«e following illustration 
will giie the true idea of the situation A 
Panjabi gentleman coming from Lahore had a 
thiid class passage taken from Calcutta to Hong 
Kong and 2nd class from Hong Kong to Van 
oouver. When the steamer aimed at Vancouver 
the Immigration officers would not let him land 
a* he did not have a direct third class or second 
tWsa passage from home, lie applied to the 
Court to seek protection under the Habeas 
Corpus Act but judgment was given against 
him and as a result of that he was deported 
though he had the necessary S 200 1 ' Only this 
week a Mahomedan gentleman, Mr H Rslnm, in 
threatened to be deported ufter Ins six weeks’ stay 
ill this country only because he did not inform 
the officers that be w«s to settle in this country 
when he nrrned here as lie had not decided about 
it. Mr. Rahim holds property in Vancouver and 
is the manag-'T of the Indian Trust Company 
The tune has artived now for the llindusthams 
to wake up Otherwise *he situation in Cmads 
will be worse in future than what it is to day in 
the Transvaal The Hindustanis have the sense 
of honour and so they are not likely to abide by 
humiliating lavra in the British Colonies Will not 
I/>rd Morley do anything in the matter and 
gain the confidence and respect of the Hindus t 
The Canadian* aa a rule d» rot object to the 
Hindu* comirg to Canada Iran say this fiom 
Oiy own experience aa I was always very cordially 
received wherever I went But there are some 
black sheep who want to reserve the whole domi- 
nion of Canada toe the white people and they are 


trying t> erc9te a feeling of antipathy towards 
the Hindus by riiuulatlng fabulous reports about 
the Hindus la conclusion, I may say that India 
being very far from Canada does not know clearly 
how the Hindus me treated and that a self-respect- 
ing roan can nut lire here and make hi* own living 

TOROVrO, 1 , TTix-riTT 

MJ,, nil 1 ■ A nlNDD 


Hindu’s Rights in Australia 

The success of two Hindus at a ballot in 
obtaining land ir New South Wales hi» set all 
tongue* wigging in Australn There wia a »ow 
over the matter in the Legislative A*»embly of 
New South Wales, especially over the fuet that it 
had fxcurred to nobody to provide against the 
legal imp mobility of i tiling Hindus, a* British 
subject*, out of the land they desired to settle 
upon But joining their heads together the Pla- 
nner and the Munster for Lind* hive at list 
found n way ou» of the difficulty Jamming 
that white applicants are « fair types ” „f settler*, 
they hive given their official opinion that “ their 
qualifications to satisfactorily occupy and develop 
the land— m other words, to prove worthy settler* 
— would be superior to those of Hindu*, and there- 
fore the latter’s applications shoiil 1 not have equal 
claim to priority with theirs. The Hindus’ right* ’’ 
they conclude, “ may be summed up in two 
sentences:— (1) He is entitled to acquire a hold- 
ing under the Crown Lands Acts (2) But he is 
net entitled to elbow out a better (rfs., white) 
settler.” This beats everything that has ever 
found a place in official minutes There can be 
no argument egaint force, and tho Hindus of 
Australia would betteT occupy themsel veg in trying 
to accommdate themselves to their own poor 
country thin go about hunting for a place in the 
Empire. 
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T11E IOMITINQ OF PREGNANCY TREATED BY ADRENALIN. 


INDIAN MEDICINE, 
llr A Edal-Behram writes 
Sir, — When the Medical Scientists of the West 
are proving some theories already known to the 
Aryan Doctors, inquiries are arising from many 
places as to what is the best book on Indian 
Medicine. May I take this opportunity of making 
known an excellent book “The History of the 
Aryan Medical Science ", by H. U Sir Bhagvat 
Sinhjee, K.O.l E„ M D , DCL.LLD, F.R C 
P.E , Thakore Saheb of Gondal, to such inquiries? 
I may here add that the book proved of immense 
help to me in preparing my sketch on the subject 
for the Indian Review and I am very much 
indebted to its author for the same. 


Rebaudi (Ga;z, deyli Osptd) speaks highly of 
hm experience in the treatment of a severe case 
of hype emesis gtavidarum of more than two 
months’ duration by means of adrenalin in small 
doses. Vtuious remedies had been tried, and 
artificially induced labor was seriously contem- 
plated. In whatever way the drug acts — whe- 
ther by neutralising the toxins produced in preg- 
nancy, by toning up the nervous and muscular 
system, as an anti tonic, as a stimulant of tissue 
change, or as a regulator of the vasomotor 
system, or m any of the other methods which 
have been theoietically suggested — the author is 
convinced of its great therapeutic success in the 
cure of obstinate vomiting of pregnancy. 


FORMALIN FOR RINOWORM 
Since the introduction of the a-iay treatment 
of ringworm the various antiseptic and parasiticide 
remedies have fallen somewhat into the back- 


ground. Dr. Msckinnon, who writes from Cape 
Colony, publishes in the Lancet a brief description 
of a method in which he has great faith , it seems 
well worth trial by those who, as he presumably 
is, are not within reach of a thoroughly equipped 
electrical plant. The drug he recommends is not 
mentioned in the latest edition of the standard 
British work on skin diseases, and practitioners 
in Great Britain may therefore not bo familiar 
with it. The area of skin affected is washed with 
spirit and then allowed to dry. Then with a soft 
camel-hair brush a 40 per cent, solution of ordin- 


ary formalin is painted on, and the head is me* 
while placed in such a position that the l,o, 
will not run off. According to the author c 
such application is sufficient as a ru lo to eff 
a cure, but if there is ai,j doubt he repeats 1 
application in five da) s. Thera is sometimes fi0 
smarting in young children, and the skin of 
scales off from the irritating action of the dn 
but these are only slight drawbacks f ron 
process which is described aa clean rapid 
effective. — Uo/pital. ' » v . > 


" INDIAN MEDICINAL PLANTS.” 

“ It gives us great pleasure to announce that 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nuudi Bahadur 
of Cossimbaztr has promised to contribute the 
princely sum of ten thousand mpees towards 
the cost of publishing that valuable work 
“ Indian Medicinal Plants," by Lieutenant-Colonel 
K. R. Kirtikar and Major B. D. Basu. The 
donation ia worthy of the Maharaja.” 

THE PLANTAIN AS A FOOD. 

The banana has become very popular in 
Paris and is sold freely in tha streets. The in- 
creasing popularity of the fruit is amply justi- 
fied, says a Paris con tern poraiy, for Dr. Max 
Makowfcky, in Naturopath gives the following 
analysis of the fruit ; — 4 7fi per cent, of carbur- 
reted hydrogen, 19 50 per cent, of alimentary 
salts, 1 75 per cent, of cellulose, and 74 per cent, 
of water. The doctor adds that all that is neces- 
sary ior sustenance can be obtained from the 
banana and bread and butter. Our Parisian Coh- 
temporary suggests that it Would be interesting to 
know upon what the doctor himeelf subsists. - 
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FEUDilOR'f nm. 

Travancore Popular Assembly- 
The lust issue of the Gazette contains the revis- 
ed lutes of the Popular Assembly The number 
of members is reduced from 100 to 70, distributed 
thus: — Thirty-two Tuluqs elect foi ly-lwo mem- 
bers; four Planting Associations, namely, Devi- 
kulim o[)e,Ppermade, Central Tin vancore one, South 
Tra vancore one. Cardamom Planteis one , the 
Indian mercantile trading classes six members , 
five Town Improvement Committees, one member 
each ; the Jenmis are given three members ; and 
the Government nominate ten members 
Each member will be allowed to bring 
two subjects only for the consideration of the 
Assembly, which will hereafter meet every year 
in the middle of February Detailed instructions 
regarding the electoral areas, qualifications and 
disqualifications of persona to vote or become 
members of the Assembly and the kind of sub- 
jects exempted from discussion are given. The 
procedure is also laid down for the election of 
members represent^ the varied interests. 

Mysore Widows’ Home. 

We are gtsd to learn th it the Mysore “ W idows' 
Home” has been made a Government Institution. 
Mr. A. Nirasimha Iyengar has ever since the 
establishment of this Institution been giving 
away even his pension of Rs. 500 a month for the 
maintenance of this Institution. We are glad 
that the Government have eomo to his help. 

King Edward Memorial in Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir has decided to establish at Jammu a 
Zenana Hospital as a Memorial to His M« jesty the 
late King-E-nperor. The Institute will be called 
the King Edward Zenana Hospital, and is esti- 
mated to cost about two lakhs His Highness has 
also contributed Rs, 5,000 to the proposed Atl- 
India Memorial. 


M- 0- System in Hyderabad- 

His Highness the Nitam has sanctioned the 
introduction of the Money Order System in 013 
Highness's Postal Depaitment and arrangements 
are being made vigorously for bringing the same 
into operation from the 1st of the ensiling Fasti 
year corresponding to the 6th of October 1910 

Mysore Civil Service. 

It ia understood that the Mysore Civil Service 
Examination, which under ordinary circumstances, 
ought to come off this year, will in all likelihood 
not be held It ia said that the Scheme will 
undergo some great modifications ard the examina- 
tion will be held some time next year. It will 
not be thrown open, it is rumoured, to the whole 
of India. 

Education in Baroda. 

The workmg of the Compulsory Education Code 
in Baroda is very interesting. In each village the 
Petal, Talati and the Schooluastermike alist of the 
residents who have children under their care and 
the schoolmaster publishes notices containing the 
names Parents are allowed to appeal against the 
inclusion of any name, to the Wahiwatdar, whose 
decision is finsl. Those whose children do not 
attend school within 30 days of publication of the 
hsta are fioed up to one rupee a month according 
to the discretion of the Wahiwatdar. The com- 
pulsory standard of education has up to this been 
the third A Commission has now recommended 
the raising of the standard to tho fourth and has 
celled for legislation, (1) to prevent the employ, 
meot of children of the school going age in mills 
factories, or in works of such a nature as to pre- 
vent attendance at school and (2) to increase pen- 
alties under the Child Marriage Act, so as to form 
a more sati-factory deterrent. (Girls have to be 
in schools till their eleventh year). 
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A STORY ABOUT VIDYASAOAR, 

A high official in Bengal wsb landed in a 


great fix by the late Pandit Iswnr Chundra 
Vidius* git’* explanation with refeienee to a 
European Educational Otllcer’e complaint against 
..hat he bad called hit “insulting beliavioui " 
The story is, briefly this — The great Pandit 
hid to aeo the Sahib on business. The Sahib 
not only did not offer him a chair, but did not 
even take off his legs from the table in his 
front, and listened to what the Pandit had to 
* say humming a popular tune and drumming the 
time with his legs on the table A few days 
afterwards the Sahib himself had to come to 
the Pandit on business. No sooner had bis 
voice been heard at the gate than Vidja«agac 
ordered a servant to bring a chair and a table 
into his room. Seatirg himself in the chair and 
putting his legs on the table he asked the Sahib 
to come in. lie did not oiler a chair to Salub 
and Tihile the latter talked he hummed a popular 
tuno and drummed the timo with his legs on 
the table. Needless to say the Sahib went away 
in high dudgeon and reported to the high official 
already mentioned against the Fandit. Called 
upon to give an explanation Vidyasagar gave 
the following one ; — 

“I am sui prised to learn that my behaviour 
to Mr. So-and So w»a insulting. I rather 
thought that I was acting accoiding to the 
highest standard of European manners and 
etiquette. Being a native I did not know 
what were European manrera and etiquette in 
connection with visits from gentlemen until 
Mr. So and So honoured me with an example 
of them when I saw him at Ins house. When 
he saw me at my house 1 was so anxious to 


enteitain him Recording to tho manners and 
etiquette of his country, of which he bad al- 
ready furnished mo with an example, that I 
caused him to wait outside until a chair and 
a table were brought in my room and I got 
myself seated in the former and my legs planted 
on the latter, and, with superhuman effoit, kept 
myself to the unaccustomed luxury of hum- 
ming street song’s and drumming my legs on the 
hard surface of a mahogany table. And now* 
I am told that 1 had insulted him ! On the 
contraiy, I was trying to please him by repeating 
the lesson in manners that he had taught me.” 
This silenced the high official, and nothing more 
was heard of the affair. — " Panjabee.” 


MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

The death of Miss Floreoce Nightingale in 
her 91st year removes from this world one of 
the most giacious and ennobling of women and 
one of the finest personalities which have ever 
adorned humanity She was born in Florence 
and her wide experienco of nursing institutions 
was practically tho great education of her life. 
How nobly 6 he used her talent for organisa- 
tion is well known and when at the close of 
tho Crimean War she was presented with 
£50,000 as a testimonial for her courage and 
devotion and the inestimable services she had 
rendered to our suffering soldiers, she devot- 
ed the whole of the money to the foundation 
of the Nightingale Home for the training of 
Nurses Florence Nightingale is among tho 
world a immortals. She will remain in English 
history a radiant figure of splendid devotion toher 

">• «™in in tvorld hi,*,., „ 
pioneer ot n moment w hlch , „ h „ 8 

^ »»''■ mitigate it. 

inevitable suffering. b 
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and several other ports on the way. There Rre now 
lour 3,500 ton steamers on this service, and they 
eeem to bo doing particularly well for themselves 
and Italy into the bargain. Bat the success of this 
venture does not depend upon the steamships 
alone The Government has also entered into an 
arrangement with Italian railways by which the 
Italian merchant is offered favourable through 
rates from manufacturing centres But eveD this 
does not exhaust the Government scheme Com 
mercial travellers who undertake to sell only 
Italian goods are given round trip tickets and 
their samples are carried free. This free carnage 
of samples is a very important matter and does 
not merely imply samples of the hand bag order 

A short time »gn, for example, a large consign- 
ment of cement wax shipped to Calcutta under 
the free sample arrangement, and now a regular 
trade baa been established for this brand of 
cement which was hitherto unknown, but which 
has commenced to oust some older and, of 
course, more expensive brands which have 
held the Indian market for years. Cement 
paying full ocean freight cannot hope to corn 
pete with other cement carried free, or next 
door to it. Then, to help matter*, forth. r, a 
bureau of information has been established, and 
Italian shippers need be at no less as to the 
ids and outs of ports at which the steamers 
call, the markets they supply and current market 
prices. It is a fairly workable organisation 
altogether, and one is hardly surprised to learn 
that, as a result of its energies, Italian exports to 
India have been increased by 78 percent and 
imports from India by 95 per cent. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose at least 
some of this bu*ipees, if not the whole of it, is 
being done at the expense of other countries who 
ctly on less active methods for the expansion of 
trade. At alt events, Venice is doing particu- 
larly well oat of this deal and now ranks next 
to Genoa in commercial importance. One reason 


is that Indian produce is landed at that port as 
nuch as Rs. 15 per ton less than the freight rate 
obtainable for London, Trieste nr Hamburg, and 
low freight tells in commercial transactions. It is 
rumoured, moreover, that the Italian Government 
are still not quite satisfied and are about to take 
further steps to broaden trade facilities Ono 
pleasing result of the Italian competition is that 
sulphur is now accepted for shipment from Sicily 
to Calcutta at about Rs 10 per ton instead of 
Rs 20 per ton as fnrmeily. This heavy drop 
should go far to encourage the sulphuric acid 
industry in this country, without a cheap supply 
of which the industries of India can never hope 
to make much headway It costs about Rs. 
150 to import a ton of sulphuric acid— which ia 
extensively used in practically every manufactur- 
ing trade whereas it could be manufactured 
here for about Rs. 50 .— Pioneer 

Mineral Concessions in India. 

A statement of mineral concessions granted in 
India during the year, 1909, has just been issued 
by the Geological Survey of India The total 
number of licenses issued m the several Provinces 
includirg Baluchistan, was693, showing a decrease 
of 133 as compared with the previous year’s total. 

Of these 395 weie Prospectmg licenses, 143 Ex- 
ploring and 155 Mining leases. The Central 
Provinces head the list with 389, of which 246 
were Pro-pecting licenses, 107 Exploring and 36 
Mining leases,— manganese being accountable for 
by far the major portion of the concessions. 

Matches Imported. 

The quantity of matches imported into India 
yearly is set down by Mr R. S Troup, in his 
Valuable book on match making i„ India, j„ t 
brought out, at between eleven a.,a twelve mil- 
lion gro«3. The total quantity of matches manu- 
factured in Iodi* is estimated at 700,000 gross 
per annum. 
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TUB PR ESS ACT. 

The lion. Mr. Earle replying to the Hon. Babti 
Bhupendra Nath Bssu’n question re the 
forfeiture of newspapers, etc , under the Press 
Act 1910, sail:— 

14 (o) A return of newspapers, books and othei 
documents of which the forfeiture his been ordeied 
by Local Government under section 12 of tbe 
Press Act is placed on the tatde No oideis are 
Issued under that section by tbe Imperial Govern- 
ment. The statement of publications pioccnbed 
in each province with reference to answer (o) in- 
cludes newspapers, pamphlets, photographs, 
speeches, etc., and the numbers in ncli province 
sro as follows ■.'“Madias, 7 , Bombay 42 ; Bengal, 
39; United Piovince, 22, Punjab, 16, Burma, 
51; Eastern Bengal and Assitn, 58, Centril 
Provinces, 62; Noith-West [Yontiet Provinces, 
60 ; and Ooorg, 2 

“(6) The lion member hag doubtless seen the 
resolution recently issued by tl e Government of 
Bombay which contained the ordeis of the Govern- 
ment, of India in regard to the treatment to be 
accorded to old presses and newspapers. It is 
true that before those orJera woie received 
security had been demanded from certain keepet a 
of presses and publishers to whom the principles 
upon which exemption may be granted properly 
applied On receipt of the orders, tbe mistako 
was rectified and the Government or India havo 
every reason to believe that tbe principles enu- 
„ merated by them have removed all likelihood of 
disparity of treatment in futme. 

44 (c) The object of the Act being not punitive 
but preventive the Government of India have 
already advised Local Governments to convey 
warnings offending newspapers or presses rather 
than to issue at once an order demanding security, 
when it believes that such warnings will V, e effec 
tive. They do not propose to prescribe to Local 
Governments tie form in which warnings ahall 
be conveyed, but it may be inferred thit in order 
to render such warnings effective, the offending 
. passages of articles are usually indicated. If the 
latter part of tho hon. member’s question refers 
to publications of which tho forfeiture haa been 
ordered under section 12, I would point out that 
orders under that section refer only to the 
individual editor specified in the notification 
an-l that U subsequent editions were published 
containing no matter of the natute described 
in section 4 {1) of the Act, those editors would 
of course not bo liable to forfeiture. 


“(r?) The lion member will observe that in 
cases of forfiiture undet section 12 (1) of *^6 
the liw lequircs the Local Government merely to 
state in its notification the grounds of its opinion 
upon vhich the declaiation of foifeiture is based. 
On the other hind, in orders of foif.-iture passed 
under sections 4, G and 9 the Local Government 
is lequirid by l»v to state >u describe the words, 
sights oi visible i epi eseti'ntiiins which being of 
the nature described in secti m 4 (1) render the 
security depo-itpd by a keeper of a ptiting press 
or by a publisher li tide to foifeituie The diflVi- 
enie in prnceduie whs preset ibed advisedly and 
the Government of India are not prepared to^ 
lequest Local Governments to go beyond the 
requirements of the law. 

“(») The Government of India have already 
advised Local Governments that when fresh 
declarations aie made, security should not be 
demanded from the keepers of existing newspapers 
which me well conducted, as has already been 
obseived. The object of the Act is to prevent 
not to punish offences and past good conduct and 
the likehood of future good conduct may legiti- 
mately be required as conditions of exemption.’ 

The Hon Mr. Earle, replying to Mr. Ookhale’a 
question re tbe action taken by Local Govern- 
ments under the Plena Act, 1909, said : — “ A re- 
turn showing the cs«es in which action has been 
taken by Local Governments nnd administrations 
under section 1 2 of the Press Act is laid on the 
table. Actions taken under sections 4, C, 9, H 
and 12 alone are under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India reported to them nnd ns they have 
received no reports under sections 4, 6, 9 end 11* 
they presume that no orders have been issued there- 
under Pull information as to the action tnken 
uder the other provisions of the Act can only 
be obtained from Local Governments, nnd ns the 
working of the Act in genet al will be noticed in 
the annual report on newspapers, the Government 
of India do not consider it necessary to call for 
special returns.” 

Mr Earle, replying to Mi.Gokhale’s question 
re the non acceptance of senility in Government 
promissory notes said —The incident referred to 
in connection with the Punjab Advocate has not 
been brought to the notice of the Government. 
T le anRwer to the latter part of the question will 
be found in sections 3 and 8 of the Press Act 
which provide that security may be tendered either 
in money or the equivalent thereof in securities 
of the Government of India 
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The Price of Commodities. 

The 45th annual ‘‘Statement exhibiting the 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India " has been issued in the form of n Blue- 
Book It deals with the year, 1908-09 
The jenr 1908, si- owed a further sharp rise in 
the price of commodities, into which sn official in 
quiry is now being conducted The trading com- 
munity is believed to have in general benefited 
from the rise, and in the great industrial centres 
the advance in w»gea has kept pace with it, but it 
ha* inflicted hardship upon the owners of fixed 
incomes and upon tne muss of the population 
where wsg»s are more or less customary The 
demand for labour, moreover, was in many pio 
vicces in excels of supply, anil many districts 
of the Punjab report a flow of labour from the 
villages to the towns or the new canal colonies ; 
whilst in Madras the demand for agricultural 
labour was becoming diffiiult to meet havings 
bank returns an 1 other banking returns and the 
operations of co operatu a credit societies, especially 
in the rural dis‘ncts, are distinctly encouraging, 
though many parts of India had only begun to 
recover from the effects of the great fnnine of 
1907. The area irrigated by the great irrigation 
works under the Public Wmks Depaitment con 
tinned to expand — cr: , from a little over 16 
million meres in 1307 8, to nearly 161 million 
macs m 1903 9 Some 915 miles of new rail 
ways were opened during tba year, and nearly 
3,000 were under cO’istrm tun or sanctioned at 
the close of tli« vear. With regard to Land 
Legislation, it is eminently siti'factory to note 
that the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900, 
which had for the fip«t time undergone tho severe 
teat of a year of scute agricultural distress, 
sustained the test with marked sucre's 


Indian Chartered Accountants. 

The Society which is doing such useful woilc in 
sending young Indians to Europe, America, and 
Japan to undergo a special training in some in- 
dustry with tho object of developing it on their 
return to India, have recently made a new depar- 
ture in assisting a Bengali student to go to Eng- 
land to qualify as a Chartered Accountant, writes 
tho Empire Considering the way in which limited 
liability companies have sprung into existence of 
late years in India, and the necessity of securing 
competent accountants as auditors, there would 
appear to be plenty of openings for capable 
young Indians in this profession To the Bom- 
bay Piet ul ency must be awarded the credit of 
Imviig the first Indian Chartered Accountant, 
but now that Bengal has made a atart, it will 
not be long before Mr Ray’s example is follow- 
ed. At least five years’ residence in England is 
required to qualify, and in that time valuable 
knowledge of the way in which British industrial 
concerns are conducted must be acquired. 

British Capital. 

The -Mulisl of July 9, publishes impressive 
statistics showing the capital tnaestmtnts of the 
British public in 1910, and the increase as 
compared with the corresponding periods of 
priced ing years It shows that the total capital 
subscription to new i«su*s in the six months to 
Juno amounted to XI 69,1 9S, 000, exclusive of 
all loans issued for conversion purposes and all 
shares issued to promoters. That was X34, 372,900 
more than in'tbe first half of 1909, X48, 649, 700 
more than in the corresponding period of 
1903, and X81, 261,800 mere than In 1S07. Of 
the capital subscribed in the first six months 
Of 1010, £30,001.000 »„ in mp«t „f ho „ c 
irceetuients, X37 ,782,300 in foreign, X6S, 655,800 
in colonial, and XI 5,884,600 in India. 
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Confidential Information for British 
Manufacturers- 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade has for Sbveral jears been in 
the habit of forwarding to Chambers of Com 
merce for the use of their members, but not for 
publication, information (chiefly as to openings 
abroad for British trade) to which it appeared 
desirable in British comm ereial interests to draw 
attention confidentially The plan lias met with 
general approval, and, in 190G, in order to 
nttaic morn fully the purpose of the Board, 
namely, to reach all British manufacturers or 
traders interested, it was decided, to supplement 
the above mentioned a) stem by opening at tho 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, 73, Baainghall 
Street, EC, a Register of British firms who 
desire to receive auch confidential information 
relative to their respective trades os may come 
into the hands of the Branch. The Register 
was opened in January, 1907, and a consi- 
derable number of British firms have ainco 
applied and had their names inserted there- 
in. British firms desiring to have then names 
entered in this Register should fill up aud forward 
to the Commercial Intelligence Branch a form of 
application, copies of which may be obtained at 
the offices of the Branch. No charge is made for 
information supplied, but every firm admitted to 
the Register is required to become a subscriber 
to the “ Board of Trade Journal ” in order to 
ensure that those who wish to receive confidential 
information should first be in possession of all 
the officel information relating to their particular 
trade which is published in that Journal The 
annual subscription to the Journat, including 
postage, 15* 2d. The Branch is also atways 
ready to answer enquiries, as far as possible, on 
specific subjects, in the interest of British trade. 
—The Indian Textile Janmal. 


Punjab Agricultural College. 

The question of the admission of students from 
Native States and from the North-West Frontier 
Province to the Punjab Agricultural College has 
recently come under the considention of tile 
Punjab Government, in view of theovercrowding 
of the institution It has been decided that for 
the present the number of new admissions 
should be restricted to 38 pet- annuol- In future 
28 vacancies will be received for the Province 
and five each for the Punjab Native States and 
Foreign Province* As regards the fees to lie 
charged the following scale has been sanctioned : — 
Rs 12 per mensem for nil students from the 
Punjab end Rs. 16 per mensem for all students 
fiom Native States and from Foreign Provinces. 
These fees will be paid by scholarship holders in 
the ordinary waj and are to be charged for 
12 months and not for nine months as at present. 
The new rates will take effect from July, 1911. 

Help to Indian Weavers. 

“Oomims-ioner" Booth Tucker, who has charge 
of the Saltation Army work in India, and is now 
on a short visit to Ergland, talked over his experi- 
ences the ether day in an interview with a 
London new-. piper representative and, referring 
to the weaving work done under toe auspices of 
the Army, said . “We have, taken op the great 
weavers* caste There are 11,000,000 of these, 
aud the trade has been handed down from father 
to son for generations We have started six weav- 
ing schools, and have patented an improved hand- 
loom. We show them which are the best markets 
for their goods, and secure them a proper supply 
of yarn at reasonable market prices. These 
Indian weavers are the best craftsmen in the 
world, and they only want some one to show them 
how to make the best of th«ir produce,” 
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amply justified in the criticisms they 
made touching the underestimates of the 
opium revenue. The latest figures, as 
published in the Gazette of India , show 
that the gross opium revenue already 
received in the Imperial Treasury for 
the four months of the official year ending 
with July last amounted to 8 - 83 crore 
Rupees against only 1*97 crore Rupees 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. Practically, the excess is 1*86 
crore Rupees, and there are yet eight 
months to run. Assuming even that 
during those months there may be no 
further windfalls, is it not apparent that 
the entire deficit, for which the enhanced 
taxation has been imposed, is already 
made up ? 

But the Under-Secretary observed in 
his speech that owing to the last remission 
of theSalt Duty and the very insignificant 
loss in the amount of the Income-tax by 
reason of the taxable minimum beiug 
somewhat raised, the revenues have not 
yet overtaken the expenditure. This is 
unfortunate. Worse still is that theUnder- 
Secretary offered no convincing explana- 
tion for this growing expenditure. On 
the other hand, the Finance Minister 
declared that the normal growth of the 
expenditure could have been met “ from 
our growing revenues I " The distant, 
and least informed authority at West- 
minster assured the House that the revenue 
had not jet overtaken the increased 
expenditure, whereas the nearer and 
most informed authority declared that 
but for the larger assignment made to 
Eastern Bengal and the prospective 
diminution in the opium revenue he 
would have been fully able to meet* the 
growing expenditure from the “ growing 
revenues.” Here, then, is to be noticed 
a wide divergence in the two statements 
which inform us plainly how far neither 


the one nor the other authority has been 
able to justify even by a hair’s breadth 
the imposition of the enhanced taxation. 
It is a pity that no member of the House 
of Commons rose in his place to point out 
this conflict of opinion between the two 
authorities. He might have wellinquired 
as to which authority it was whose state- 
ment the House could most rely upon ! 

It is superfluous to further comment 
on that part of Mr. Montagu’s speech 
which has reference to the Budget. He 
made no attempt whatsoever to justify 
the immense growth in civil expenditure 
and railway interest charges. More. It 
is, indeed, amazing for a responsible 
Minister to rise in his place and shew no 
concern whatever lor the still alarming 
pace at which expenditure has been 
allowed to grow, m face of his own 
admitted fact that the revenue has not 
yet overtaken it. Any honourable 
member with an economic conscience 
might have reasonably put the ques- 
tion to Mr. Under-Secretary Montagu 
whether it was a wise and sound policy 
of public finance to allow expenditure to 
run at double the speed at which revenue 
was growing, especially for a country 
situated like India where the annual 
revenue was almost wholly dependent 
on the condition of each year’s agricul- 
tural prospects, not to say aught about 
the extremely limited sources of revenue 
for pm poses of taxation. But to 

me it seems extraordinary that in 
face of the salutory criticism made 
by the popular representatives in the 
Viceregal Council, those responsible for 
the soundness of Indian finance should 
still light-heartedly talk of the growing 
expenditure which, I repeat, imperatively 
demands a serious curtailment, i have 
only to adduce the latest figures of net 
revenue and expenditure, tabulated in the 
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they desire to keep the fair sex chained to the 
post of ignorance, but this species is dis- 
appearing from the centre of the Oriental 
stage. The progressive Easterner to-day is 
the woman’s man. lie believes in woman’s 
rif*ht to equal privileges with himself. His 
is the gospel of female education ; and he 
preaches this sermon to man and woman alike. 
He exhorts woman to come out from her 
privacy, to take advantage of modern schools, 
to scientifically train her brain and muscle, 
to eugage in the uplift of her kind. lie ad- 
monishes man to file the fetters of the fair 
sex and furnish the capital to establish and 
maintain school and academies for growing 
girls and classes for adult women. Thu*, the 
sexes, instead of playing at cross-purposes, are 
co-operating with each other in the endeavour 
to further the material and moral interests of 
the women of the Orient. Under this impetus 
the Asian woman is rapidly coming into her 
own and rendering herself capable of discharg- 
ing her legitimate functions and shouldering 
her responsibilities. 

The greatest forward movement in this 
respect has taken place in Japan. There, the 
education of the girls is free and compulsory, 
and at least half of the 6,000,000 odd 
Japanese school-children are members of the 
fair sex. Japanese girls, moreovei, are ubi- 
quitous in the business world. They enter 
into any and every trade and profession until 
recently looked upon as man’s especial preserve 
and fill their positions to the entire satisfaction 
ofeveryone concerned. Themarrnge ageisslow- 
ly advancing to between eighteen and twenty- 
five and the educated maid insists upon selectin'' 
her husband-to-be. The advanced Nipponese 
women are venturing into political reform 
movements and are agitating for the enfran- 
chisement of their sex and the removal of all 
disabilities under which they unjustly labour. 
These wide-awake women are doing important 
work in educating the le«s advanced members 
of their sex ami thn* are helping to raise the 
tone of the entire Japanese womanhood. The 
enlightened, patriotic Japanese woman is now 
quite freely acknowledged to have furnished 
the moral strength that helped the Sunrise 


Empire win her \ ictory over Russia. Terf years 
before the Ru«o-Japnne*e war she constituted 
the backbone of the Land of the Rising Sun 
in the China-Japan war. To-day, she is coming 
to be regarded as the chief strength of the 
nation, and as such is being carefully trained 
for her life-work. 

Of course, the advancement of women could 
not go on in Japan without inspiring the 
Dragon Empire to similar activity. In Chinn, 
too, woman is shaking off her shackles. 
The late Dowager Empress did much to 
mitigate the sorry condition of her women 
subjects, and principally owing to her influ- 
ence, foot-binding received its deathblow and 
“ natural feet” now are coining to be fashion- 
able in the Middle Kingdom. Free and 
compulsory education for girls on the same 
basis a* that provided for boys rapidly is open- 
ing the eyes of the rising generation of Chinese 
girls to their limitations and possibilities. The 
more progressive amongst them are taking an 
active part in various social and political re- 
forms and nre announcing their intention tc 
choose their own life partners and do what they 
believe is for their be«t interests, disobeying 
their parents, if necessary, in order to do so. 
Indeed, some Celestial maids have conceived 
the idea of initiating a strict “ marriage 
strike” if forced into matrimony against their 
will and wishes 


ix.Huwowu; ,IDt tagging iar oemna union 
in matters of woman-emancipation. Here, like- 
wise, active educational propaganda work i: 
bringing woman to the front of the stage. In 
the un)\er»ilie* already many Indian women 
are snatching the highest degrees from men. 

climbing over the heads of hundreds of mem- 
bers of the sterner sex in order to reach tin 
places of honour. In two or three of thf 
Native States girls of a certain age are com- 
pelled to attend free mUooK. In Britisl 
India, a comprehensive system of free nm! 
compulsory education has not yet been design- 
ed ; but every yeai it is becoming plainer tc 
the Government that such a couise is desir- 
able. Even as it is, g.rls are taking advan- 
geo e existing scholastic in«titutions nnc 
under the impetus of modern education mosi 
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PROGRESS IX INDIA. 

The 1 a tost volume of the “ Statistic* of Bnti«h 
India " deals with Elucation, Printing Presses 
end Publications. From it we learn that the 
total number of scholars in British India in 
1908 09. was 5,981,110, an increase of 1,520,375 
or 34 per cent in the last decade The male 
scholars numbered 5,200,035 as compared with 
1.037,821 ten years ago, and the females r.nm 
7dl,075 as compared with 425,914 The 
total number of educational institutions ini 908 09, 
was 168,129 of which 154,018 were for males 
sod 14,111 for females U is calculated that 
each institution for males serres nearly four 
towns and villages, and each institution for 
females nearly 41 towns and villages Of the 
total number of scholars 4,278,326 males and 
693,287 females are in primary school*, and 
919,300 males and 90,227 fannies are in second 
"tv schools and collegca The total expenditure 
on education increased from Us 3,77,00,000 ten 
yearn before to Rs 6,58,00,000 in 1903 09 or 
by 75 per cent About 54 per cent cf the total 
expenditure in 1908 09, was met from taxation, 
abont 26 per rent from fees and the balance 
w«s provide,! by subscription*, endowments and 
miscellaneous item*. 

RESEARCH TV SANSKRIT 

The D V. V. College Managing Committee 
have announced a scholarship of Rs 75 per mersem 
|or research in advance.! Classical Sanskrit tenable 
A. V. College for two jests The applicant 
Wust be an Arya Samajwt, an M . A. and Sanskrit 
an Indian University nr a Sbastn possessing 
‘“Owtedge of Engl,«h 
SO 


THE INDIA SOCIETY, 

A Society entitled “The India Society” is on the 
point of being started in London with the object 
of promoting the Btudy and appreciation of Indian 
culture in its je.thetic aspects in England, politics 
being absolutely excluded from its scope. In 
artistic citcles in London there is a growing 
feeling that in Indian sculpture, architecture 
and painting, as well ns in Indian literature 
and music, there is a vast unexploied field, the 
investigation of which will bring about a better 
understanding of Indian ideals and aspirations, 
both at home and in India For many years 
pa*t learned societies in France have received 
liberal aid from the Government in sending out 
expeditions to procure specimens of sculpture, 
painting and architectural work from the Fiench 
possession in the Far East , the Dutch museums 
are furnished with many splended migmal speci- 
mens and reproductions of sculpture from Java ; 
while the Prussian Goverment has lately sanc- 
tioned a scheme for a great Asiatic Art Museum 
in Beilin 


There is little hope of getting the British Govern- 


o bestir itself on similar 1 


:, butsome- 


thirg at least can be done by private enterprise, 
and one of *hn first endeavours of tho India 
Society will he to lo even thing in its power 
to promote the acquisition hy our national and 
provincial museums of woiks representing the 
best Indian art The Society proposes to publish 
works showing the best examples of Indian nrchi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, both ancient and 
modern, which will be issued free or allow prices 
to members of the Societj The Society also 
hopes to aid in keeping aiive the traditional arts 
and handicrafts of India, and to develop the Indian 
education in art matter* along Indian and not 
European line* The Executive Committee include 
the names of _T. MV. Arnold, Mrs Leighton 
Cleather, A K. Coomaraawamy, Walter Crane 
E B Uavell, Mrs Ilcrringham, Psira Mall' 
T MV. Rolleston, and W. Rothenetem. The subl 
ecription i* a guinea a jear, or twelve guineas 
for l.*e; and any Anglo-Indian o.- educated 
Indian, who sympathise* with the ohiects nf the 
.r. reqa.ste.1 „ ith „ 

S" 1 ?* Vy "T Chri.t 

Church Road, Hampstead. 
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the ' temple, in the market place, on the 
exchange, yon will find her, in her tight- 
fitting jacket with it3 loose sleeves, and 
a scant petticoat— always scrupulously clean, 
for, a dirty Burman woman is seldom seen — 
always smilingly complacent — always serenely 
capable. If you go into a jewelry store 
where thousands of rupees worth of precious 
6tones are displayed for sale, you will 
learn that a woman owns and manages it, 
and that all the clerks are women. If you 
stroll into a booth in the market where the 
total stock of fruit is not worth fifteen rupees, 
a woman will hand you an orange or a mango 
and accept the coin in payment. If you 6ee, 
on the river-bank, a gathering of people clad 
in rich-hued garments, you may think it is a 
picnic parly ; but it will prove, on closer in- 
vestigation, to be a band of Burmese women 
washing the family linen ui the river and 
making a gala occasion out of what usually is 
looked upon as wearisome work. In the railway 
station a woman sells yon tickets. In the 
hotel, a woman is your host. If you are look- 
ing for an amanuensis, a Burmese girl can 
readily be secured who will take your dicta- 
tion in shorthand and deftly hammer the keys 
of the latent model typewriter as she tran- 
scribes her notes. Not long ago a woman 
stockbroker in Rangoon died, leaving behind 
her laklis of rupees, all nmassed by her own 
ingenious operations on the exchange. Indeed, 
the major portion of the retail trade of the 
country is in the hands of the Burmese women ; 
and even in the remotest rural districts seldom 
is an illiterate female to be found. 

It is impossible to tell whether the smiling 
woman who ser.es you is married or single. 
There is nothing about her name to indi- 
cate whether she is “ Mto " or “ Mrs.” The 
Burmese woman is too independent to permit 
such humiliating tagging, to which even the 
most militant suffragist* of England submit 
without a trrinnivr. Maid or v;ife, she is called 
“ Mali ", and unless she has a herd of child- 
ren kicking about underfoot, or nurses her 
baby as she waits on you in booth or shop, you 
never can tell whether or not she own-* such a 
luxury as a husband. 


For, in Burma, a husband is truly a luxury 
in every sense of the word. Iti that land it is 
literally a ca«e of : , 

“Every body works but father, and he eits around a" 

Toasting his feet by the fireside, smoking his pipe of 
clay 

Mother takes in washing, so does sister Ann. ^ 
Everybody works at our house, but ray old man. 

The man of Burma is like the lily of the 
field. He toils not, neither does he spin. He 
dresses foppishly in fine, white linen, his 
costly garments richly embroidered with 
colored silks, his head crowned by a gay-hued 
turban. And all the time be slouches about 
and smokes, while his wife is grinding out the 
family living in the business world. More- 
over, the Burmese man is proficient in arith- 
metic. He figures that if one wife can keep 
him in comfort, more than one will maintain 
him in luxury, so he marries two or three 
wives and they see to it that he is provided 
with everything necessary to the comfort and 
well-being of a gentleman. Each wife main- 
tains an establishment of her own and earns 
the wherewithal to keep the domestic 
machinery running smoothly and furnish 
pocket-money for her coxcomb husband. The 
man boards around among his wives, living first 
with one and then with another, ns the spirit 
moves him. 

Marriage in Burma is purely a secular 
affair. No wedding ceremony of any kind is 
performed to cpJebrate the occasion, other than 
a feast given to the relatives and friends. If 
the young couple meet with parental opposi- 
tion, elopement is unhesitatingly resorted to. 
They do not have any trouble in the matter in 
the way of securing a license or finding a 
pneet to perform the ceremony. They simply bie 
themselves to the woods, remain there for a 
day or two, and then return home husband and 
wire, to find a fine feast prepared in their 
honour. The young man nnd woman eat rice 
out of the *arae bowl and that is all the ser- 
vice that is necessary legally to unite the two 
together. 

It is so easy to secure a divorce in Burma 
Umt there is no excuse for a n unhappy couple 

* The chorus of * popular AaoncaoToog 
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WHAT IS A POLITICAL OFFEXCB ? 

The Home Correspoi dent of the ilaJrai J/ail 
mates the following observations in bis “Legal 
Notes," on the question (if International Law in 
connection with the surrender of the Hindu 
student Vi.isjak Sivarkar to the French Govern- 
ment — 

u Of course, the suggestion that Savarkar is a 
political ofTemler is an assumption only In the 
Extradition Treaty between England and France 
it is stipulated that neither party will surrender 
an accused person if the offence in re«pect of 
which surrender is demanded shall be dretned 
by the party upon which it is made to be a 
political offence or to be an act connected with 
such an offenco. What is a political offence ? In 
Oiationi’a case (1890), Queen's Bench, p 149, 
the Court adopted the definition of it given in 
Stephen’s History of Criminal Law that it means 
a crime incidental to, and forming part of, 
political disturbances The Swiss Government 
tried to extradite Cast imo for the murder of a 
northern Swiss named Rossi. It was proved 
that there had been an uprising against the 
Central Government, and that id an attack upon 
the Municipal building*, in which fire arms were 
U3 ®d> Castioni shot Rossi dead It was not sug 
gested that the prisoner had any spite against 
the unfortunate Rossi, and in these circum- 
stances, the Court held that this was a political 
o Sente for which Casticni could not be extra- 
dited The same plea was unsuccessfully made 
00 behalf of the Fiench anarchist Meunier, whose 
esse La reported in (1894) 2, Queen’s Bench, 
P- 415 Meunier bad blown up the Cafe Very 
lu Pan*, thereby killing two people and bad 
slso caused another explosion at some barracks 
It was not contested that the Cafe Very crime 
was not a political offence, but it was argued 




that the explosion at the barrack came within 
the exception. Mr. J ustice Cave, in the course 
of his judgment, made the following observa- 
tions upon the nature of dimes committed by 
anarchists in ttie furtherance of their propa- 
ganda — ‘ It appears to me that, hi order to con- 
stitute an offenco of a political character, there 
must be two or more parties in the State, each 
seeking to impose tho Government of their own 
choice on the other, and that, if the offence is 
committed by one 6ide or the other in pursuance 
of that object, it is a political offence, otherwise 
not. In the present case, there are rot two 
parties in the State, each seeking to impose the 
Government of their own choice on the other, 
for, the party with whom the accused is identified 
by the evidence and by his own voluntary state- 
ment, namely, the party of anarchy, is the enemy 
of all Governments. Their efforts are directed 
primarily against the general body of citizens. 
They may, secondarily and incidentally, commit 
an offence against some particular Government ; 
but anarchist offences are mainly directed agatast 
private citizens ' 

“ It may be arguable as to which view of the 
Liw would be applicable to those individuals 
who are cummonly described as the Indian an- 
archists. But the important thing is that no 
question of this eort could have arisen, had 
Savarkar succeeded in finding sanctuary on 
French territory, because none of the offences 
with which he is charged are included in the 
list of extraditaole offences set out in the Treaty. 
There is, perhaps, one possible exception, and that 
in tha offence of ‘ abetment of murder.' But 
this is a creature of the Indian Penal Code. 
The Treaty only specifies ‘murder and attempt- 
ed murder.’ The English Law regards the ac- 
cessory before the fact who aids and abets the 
commission of the offence is on the same level 
of guilt ns the principsl felon! But whether 
the French Law makes a distinction I am not 
in a position to say. Assuming tnat ‘ abetment 
of murder’ is an extraditable offence, it is a 
rule recognised by both the English and French 
Courts that a person surrendered for such an 
offence shall not be put upon bis trial for any 
offence thsn is not extraditable.” 
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THE VETO QUESTION IN INDIA- 


IY REy. 


^BERNARD LUCAS 


Veto of tlie House of Lords is the 
burning question at the present time 
in the political life of England. The 
has been called m question of an unelect- 
ed and essentially conservative body to place 
its \eto on the decisions of a elected body 
representative of the people of England who 
base been definitely chosen to give expression 
to the will of the people. When the subject 
i$ considered apart from the political interests 
with which it is more or less complicated, it 
resolves itself into a conflict as to the right 
of the established order to veto all changes 
except «uch as it distinctly approves. The 
House of Lords is a representative body, but 
it is representative of a Past which has had 
tsriiy, rather than of the Present which now 
is. It is called an hereditary Chamber, but 
the only inheritance it can guarantee to pre- 
serve is that of the titles conferred upon a 
past nobility. If it could guarantee the con- 
tinuance of the nobility rather than the con- 
tinuance of the title, it would be the finest 
legislative Chamber in the world. The House 
of Commons is the true representative of the 
England that now is, the expression of the 
present will of the English people. The 
supreme question is as to liow far it is wise 
and beneficial for the Present to be subject to 
the veto of the Past. There are some who feel 
so intensely the urgency of the demands of 
this living Present, that they are impatient 
with any hindrance to the realisation of the 
measures which the PresenT needs, and would 
therefore, abolish altogether the dead hand of 
the Pa«t in whatever form it may be represent- 
ed. The Past, they feel, was once a living 
Present, and then whether for weal or woe it 
had its day. It has however cea«ed to be is 
unconscious and unresponsive to the throbbing 
and pulsating life of the Present, and should, 
therefore, have no power to prevent the life of 
to-day expressing itself in ways that seem to 
it best. There are others, on the contrary, 
who are deeply conscious that we are what we 


are to-aay as me res.un.iu me 
consequently, deprecate either hastily or reck- 
lessly cutting ourselves off from the Past A 
veto therefore on the part of those who are tlie 
best representatives of the Past, who are least 
affected by the mere passing emotions and 
imperfect apprehension of the real issues of 
the Present, is imperatively demanded in the 
true interests of the continuity of national life. 
Between these two extremes there are many 
others who incline to a retention of the veto 
but favour a modification in the constitu- 
tion of the body to whom this right of veto is 
entrusted. 

In India, there is no similar political ques- 
tion absorbing the interest of the people, but 
there 19 essentially the same conflict between 
the veto of the Past over the activities of the 
Present, and India is divided into the 6 ame 
two great classes of Liberals and Conservatives. 
The conflict here however is not so much a 
political one, as it is a social and religious 
one. There is no country in the world where 
the veto of the Past over the life of the Preseut 
is so strong as it is in India, and there is, 
consequently, no country where Progress in 
social and religious matters is 60 hindered and 
thwarted. The \ eto of the Sbastras in the 
Social and the veto of the Vedas in the reli- 
gious spheres, are absolute nod undisputed by 
the great im« of the people of India. The 
dead hand of the Past lies cold and clammy on 
the throbbing social and religious life of India, 
preventing that life expressing itself. In the 
political sphere, there is no such veto, with the 
result that the one living interest in the 
national life of India at the present time is the 
political interest. The Indian politician has 
nothing to fear either from caste or religion, 
while the social andreligiousreformerbas every- 
thing to fear and nhthing to hope for from either 
his fellow cavemen or his co-religionists. The 
Indian politician mny be so utterly un-Indian 
as to be that distinctively Western product, — 
an Anarchist, but neither his fellow castemen 
nor his religions teachers will exercise any veto 
over his conduct. If ever a veto were more 
needed or could be more beneficially exercised 
it would be by the the public outcasting of 
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INSECT POLLI5ATIOV OF P LASTS. 

‘The Inter-Relation of Insects with Hants ' is 
the subject of an article by Mr P. B Gregsoo, 
in Ciamber’t Journal for June 

After telling how insects attack plants and 
J image the leaves, the root, the seeds, the fruit, 
etc , he turus to a happier phase in their lives 
and explains come of the kind offices done to 
plants by certain insects Plants have several 
ways of attracting insects The petals or sigu 
hoards painted all kinds of calours announce to 
the insects that hero is good honey As the honey 
is to be found right down in the b»«o of the 
flower, the bees force their wiy down as far as 
they can. In doing so they rub against the 
stamen*, and get some of the pollen upon then 
holies, and when they go to another flower for 
more honey they touch the pistil end some cf 
the pollen attaches to it and quickens the seeds 
into life. Plants which blossom in the evening, 
most of which are white and heavily scented, 
depen I on moths to carry their pollen fro*n 
blooasom to blossom lleea only visit one kind 
ol flovei a day. If an epple-blossora was the 
first Cower visited by a bee in the morning, it 
would only visit apple blossoms during the whole 
of that day The English figwort U pollinated 
almost exclusively by wasps The nasturtium 
can only be pollinated by the humble bee, because 
bo other insect hss a proboscis long enough to 
ceacb the bottom of tbe spur which bolds the 
honey Every attempt to grow red clover m 
Australia and New Zealand failed until tbe 
bumble bee was imported The Smyrna fig can 
only be produced by the agency of a small insect 
Culled tbe Capri Eg- wasp Gardeners end florists 
®ft«n pollinate flowers themselves. Flowers which 
bar* not a showy sign board or a strong scent to 
•drertias Item have to be pollinated by the wind. 


ASTRONOJIT IJf 120) IA. 

A well attended meeting, representative in 
character, was held recently at Calcutta in the 
office of the Coraptoller of Indian Treasuries 
under the presidency of Mr. Tomkins, F. R. A. S. 
Sir Tomkins pcinted out that some interest had 
recently been cieated in astronomical matters by 
the appearance of Hailey’s comet and it had 
been suggested that astronomical work in a small 
way might be done in India by those interested 
in the science of astronomy if they arranged to 
work together to obtain common methods and 
aims and tho advantages of mutual help. The 
speaker drew special attention to researches of 
amateurs which had led to startling discoveries. , 
lie explained in detail how it was possible to 
cairy on work v.iih moderate expenditure Some 
members of tbe meeting spoke in support of the 
proposed scheme Tbemoetiog adopted a resolu- 
tion for the formation of a society for the advance- 
ment of astronomy in India, the maximum subs- 
cription by members being fixed at Its. 10 per 
annum This was followed by the enrolment 
of 57 members who then elected a preliminary 
committee This committee will consider the 
following matters —Name of the Society, rules, 
regulations and the constitution of the governing 
body The suggestions of the committee will 
then be brought forward for adoption by the 
members of the society at a general meeting to 
be held on the 26th August next. 

rvjraiors red light. 

.Immcnii .Verfutus (New York) says The dam- 
age doreby red light “baa eo Jong been known 
that it is rather surprising to see red glass o«ed 
*o extensively.” The efT-ct is not only upon the * 
retina in the way of fatigue and irritation, it 
♦eeoi*. but »)‘o upon the nervous system itself. 
For irstauce, when a red free light it installed in 
pnnticg-cffice*, - th» relief is so great that no 
other will be tolerated by tbe workmen." 



DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

Ihe following u Ur Dadabhn NuoroJ t't telegraphic rrply to his S6th 
liirtActay congratulations —I offer my most heartfelt thank* to all friends in 
India, England and South Africa who haic tent me their kind congratulation s 
find good icfahr* for my SGth birthday. I urn sorry that the past year teat not 
free from violence. I egatn entreat not to retort to violence. At I hate said, 
“our grievances are many and they are just " Maintain the struggle for 
essential reforms with unceasing end'oiour tend tclf-tacrlfice peacefully 
patienllyandpcrsexeringly and appeal without fear or fultert'g to Ihe con- 
science and righteousness of the Itritish nation I feel from passing emits and 
declarations that there it goo/l hope that such appeat will bear fruit in such 
mcosttrtt of successive reforms at would ultimately fulfil our rfpMt ontl 

aapfmitor* 
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toe iovdox Bran? society. 

The following prospectus over the signature 
of Major N. P. Smha, I M. S., (Retired) gives 
fuller particulars of the movement to which 
reference was made in our last issue * — 

In the*e days every Nationality, Race, Com- 
munity and Creed in England has found it 
necessary to establish some League, Association, 
Society or Union to safeguard and promote 
the interests of its members, w! ether political 
or social, religious or secular. “ Union is 
strength "is a sounl principle in human aflairs 
'Without organisation there can be no cohesion or 
co-operation for a common cause The Hindus 
in London experienced lately the want of such 
organisation, when it was considered desirable 
that they should meet and express collectively 
their condolence on the lamented death of the 
late King-Emperor Edward VII , and their 
rungratulations to His Most Grocious Majesty 
the .King-Emperor Geoige V on his accession 
to the Throne. A meeting had to be convened 
specially foi tbe purpose There have been, in 
past, otler occasions and occurrences, on which 
the existence of an organised body of Hindus 
would have been (it may bo believed) of advant 
»g* to their interests and to the cause of their 
compatriots in India, and it may reasonably be 
anticipated that similar opportunities for an ex 
pression of their views will offer themselves in 
the future. 

It is therefore of importance that there should 
be a constitu'ed Society ln London, to which 
all Hindus of any casts, Or any allied Branch 
such aa the members of the Brshmo Samaj, the 
Ary* Samnj, the Prarthana Samaj, etc , should 
be eligible to belong Such a Society would 
afford a centre to which the Hindus in Eng 
land and London might rally whenever co opera 
twn might appear to be required 


The objects of the Society might (provision- 
ally) be described as being : — 

(1) To afford opportunities for the collective 
expression of the views of Hindus 

(2) To facilitate the advancement of causeh 
in which Hindus are concerned. 

(3) To demonstrate and promote the loyalty 
of Hindus to the British Throne and Nation. 

COVST1TCTIOV. 

By way of Constitution it would be necessary 
to nppoint at least (1) a President, (2) Vice- 
Presidents (substantive and honorary), (3) a 
Council (or Committee), (4) a Secretary, (5) a 
Treasurer (ladies being eligible for some or all 
of these posts), and to 'fix up an address from 
which all notices should i«ue and to which all 
communications should be directed. 

No offios or meeting room need be engaged 
at present, but one might be required hereafter. 

Rules will have to be drawn up for the con- 
duct of the business of the Society ; the«e can 
be drafted and brought before the Council (or 
Committee) for settlement 

A small subscription will be required to de- 
fray tbe working expenses of the Society ; per- 
haps one guinea a year for members, and five 
shillings fur associates would be suitable amounts 
COMMENCEMENT. 

His Highness tne Maharajah of Ccoch Behar 
has been good enough to accept the post of Pre- 
siient (provisionally) and Mr. K G Gupta, 
C. S I , the post of Vice-President It would 
be desirable that two permanent Hindu resi- 
dents in England, say Major N P. Sinha, 24, 
Florence Road, Ealing, \Y. and Ne.tional Liberal 
Club, London, shnuli undertake the duties of 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. S. M Mitra, 47, 
\Yarnngton Crescent Maida Vale, W , those of 
Honorary Correspondence Secretary, until other 
definite arrangements have been decided upon. 

The first step will obvioust) be to hold a 
meeting of Hindus (of ell descriptions) at some 
convenient place in London, for the purpose of 
passing Resolutions aDd putting the movement 
On a proper basis 
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imperatively demanding a change in the 
system which regulates social life. It is the 
Kali Yuga which is responsible for the confu- 
sion of castes, not the confusion of ca«tes which 
brings in the Kali Yoga. This means that 
the altered conditions of life in which the 
spirit of the age expresses itself, necessitate a 
social intercourse which the caste system 
failed to provide. The confusion of castes 
therefore really foreshadows a transfusion, by 
means of which the organic life of the whole 
community will be enriched and elevated. 
The old myth as to the origin of the four 
castes laid its emphasis on the relative inferi- 
ority of different parts of Brahma’s body. The 
modern mind, however, frankly recogmsingthat 
it is a myth which contains a deep truth, lays 
the emphasis on the fact that all the castes 
constitute together the body of a Divine 
humanity. Hence, the bead cannot say to the 
foot, — I have no need of thee, — nor tlie foot 
to the head, — l have no need of thee; 
but each regards the other n3 a member of 
that one body which incarnates a divine 
humanity. What to the older standpoint there- 
fore looked like the confusion of castes and 
the destruction of Society, is seen from the 
newer standpoint to be that necessary trans- 
formation wiiich ushers in a higher, richer 
and better social life. 

The absolute Veto of the Past against all 
change however must be definitely repudiated, 
or social and religious reform are rendered 
impossible. There is no half-way house in 
this matter^ It is a question of Veto or no 
Veto. There are many in India to-day who 
are re=olutely opposed to th® abolition of the 
Veto, and are asking instead for the reform 
tfi w’lfvdu exercise 'Cue e'to. They 

believe in the Veto of the” Past, but they desire 
to represent that Past in such a way 
that it may seen to be the true representative 
of the Present. Like the Conservative party 
in England, they want a reformed and stronger 
llou^e of liOrds to exercise an even stronger 
Veto than the old House. With this ohjecfm 
view they draw pictures of Ancient India in 
which the cities are illuminated with electric 
Sight, the Aryans have! in Pullman cars and 


cro«s the ocean in turbine steamers, while the 
gods circle around in aeroplanes and airships 
which put to shame our more clumsy and less 
success ful attempts. Hav ing thus leconslruct- 
ed the Past and made Arynvarta more up-to- 
date than America, they denounce all attempts 
to restrict its Veto ns impious and unpatriotic. 
To them India’s Pa«t stands like the House of 
Iiords to the English Conservative, ns the only 
bulwark of national and religious life. To see 
its Veto taken away seems to them like seeing 
the la‘i barrier destioyed which separates them 
fiom anarchy and confusion. However much 
one mi} lepudiate this view of the question, 
one cm sympathise with the strong and in 
some respects sacred feelings of loyalty to the 
national life of India winch no doubt call it 
for i h A nation which is unmindful of its 
past and carele«» of its great traditions is a 
nation with no vitality in its constitution to 
guarantee its future. The E«au who despises 
his birthright is never the progenitor of a great 
nation The man who boasts the loudest of 
his contempt for caste is not infrequently the 
man who h»s the minimum amount of caste of 
which to boast. 

At the same time we have to realise that 
the continuity of national life is not secured by 
embalming the body but by propagating the 
life. Modern India, if it is to he truly Indian, 
must believe not in the resurrection of the 
body, but in the resurrection of the soul ; not 
in the re-animation of the worn-out frame of 
Ancient India, but in the re-incarnation of its 
vigorous life. The Veto, thnt is, must not be 
Without, but within the living Present. With- 
in that living Present all that is vital and 
worthy in the Past can expreise an inllue.nce 
which is both beneficial and unquestionable. 
It speaks in the vernacular of to-day, not in 
the San«crit of yesterday ; it directs towards a 
future goal rather than points back to one 
which has for ever been left behind ; it pre- 
serves the truly national in the only way it can 
be preserved, namely, by re-incarnating it. 

dhe pathetic spectacle to be met with in 
many a town and village of Inclin, of the 
growing estrangement and frequently open 
conflict between grandfather and grandson, 
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has full freedom to express itself alike in the 
political, ttie social and the religions spheres. 

It has no desiie to cat it«etf off from the 
Past, not any intention *of renouncing its 
birthright. It demands however that the 
Veto of the Past shall be exercised in direct- 
ing not in prohibiting pi ogres*, in controlling 
notin arresting the development of the national 
life. It craves for freedom from caste 
tyranny not for license from all social res- 
trictions. It asks for more social liberty, 
because it is conscious of the possession of a 
richer and fuller 8ocial life. It seeks Tor 
religious liberty, not because it is irreligious 
or anti-religious, but because it is conscious 
of a wider religious outlook, and a broader 
and deeper religions life. If is national with- 
out being nnli-foreign, patriotic without being 
jingoistic, religious, and that of a distinct- 
ively Indian type, without being either 
bigoted or obscurantist. 

It is the Young India thus roughly sketch- 
ed who is the hope of the future for, it is in 
Ids hands that the destinies of India he. It is 
to develop this type that all lovers of India of 
whatever creed or colour should unite. If we 
fail to produce this type, or if we 6tunt and 
thwart its normal development when it has 
been produced, we run the risk of allowing 
India to fall out of the ranks of the progressive 
races of the world in whose hands is the future 
welfare of humanity. This would not be a 
merely national calamity, it would be a world 
calamity. India’s life in the Past hns been 
lived very much to herself and for herself; she 
has yet to live for humanity. She has thought 
out life’s problems in the light of her own ex- 
perience exclusively, she has to re-tbink them 
for the world and in the light of n fuller and 
wider experience. It is not therefore to Ancient 
India but to Young India that the world looks 
for help and inspiration and co-operation. It 
is in proportion therefore as Young India frees 
itself from the restrictions of the Past, vvhile 
retaining all that is of permanent value in that 
IVt, that it will fit itself for the great and 
glorious ta9k which awaits it. 

It is unfortunately always true that a man’s 
foes ate those of his on n household, and that 


Young India will have to contend with its own 
kith and kin in the accomplishment .of its 
task. On the field of Kurukshetra, Aijuna is 
always confionted with those for whom lie has 
the deepest affection, and to whom he feels 
him«elf bound by the most sacred ties. He is 
no Aijuna however if he declines the fight, 
however much he may' hesitate to begin. 
Young Tndin must look its own Kurukshetra 
fairly in the face, and realise that the task, for 
which it has been born is the one task from 
which it is everlasting infamy to turn aside. 
Young India will have no Krishna to direct 
the chariot for him and discourse of philoso- 
phy to him, but the Divine voice still speaks 
in the breast with that still small voice of 
authority from which there is no appeal. That 
Veto of the Past which forbids India’s advance 
must be taken out of the hands of those who 
wield it os a sceptre, even though the hands 
ore those or Arjuna’s kinsmen, instructors and 
venerated leaders, and though their names be 
hallowed by the most sacred associations. 

Hie Vanapraslha ami the Saajasa Asramas 
of Moiern Times. 

BY 

IUI BAHADUR LALA ISAIJ NATII. 

S^rUE Vanaprftstha Asrama of the Ssstras is 
vfp now mostly a thing of the past, and the 
ban Turn, though obsetved by miny, is 
veslly diffeient from what the ssstras inculcated 
or what the Bmh mams of old practised. The 
SetiyaKin still commands much veneration but he 
w not t,le man of renunciation or de- 

votion to truth and realization of Atma (eelf) 
which the easting require him to be. Hindu 
Society is rapidly changing with the times but 
the man of religion has now* days more the 
Shell than the kernel of religion.. Public opinion 
«s hegtnnii g to bring itecli to bear upon his 
«a,on. But whilst criticising it, it „ a tso necea- 
*»ry to point out practical methods of reform. 
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MB. MONTAGU'S U10IM BUDGET SPEECH 

BY 

MR. D1NSU.V EDI U1 VACUA . 


I< i., inGee !, .i Hi. ippotnunnrt f > 
students of Indian Finnin ethat the Liuier- 
Secretary cif State for India, in bis r«-M*nl 
Budget speech in the House of Commons 
(26th July), should luve confined himself 

to the barest generalities, without nuking 
any serious effort to justify the recent 
imposition of the enhanced taxation and 
allay the prevailing uneasiness on account 
of the overgrown expenditure which is 
even now mounting at a higher ratio, 
than the revenue As to the increased 
burden of taxation placed on the shoul- 
ders of tliP taxpijers, Mr Montagu 
observed: — “ The main cause of this 
additional taxation is that while the 
revenue, owing to the remission of taxa- 
tion under certain heads, has not expand- 
ed, there has been a very huge increase 
in the expenditure under certain heads with 
which the revenue had not been able to keep 
pace." Further on, he observed that 
“despite the prosperity of India, the 
increase m its expenditure on subjects 
such as I have mentioned, the condition 
of the revenue, owinsr to remission of 
taxes, the prospective loss of revenue 
1 from opium, account for new taxation 
ihis year.’’ This is rather a different 
story from that related by the Finance 


Munster on the spot, fully conversant 
with all the details ol revenue and expeii- 
diture It is necessary to recall here 
the words of that authority in reference 
to the reasons of the enhanced taxation 
as categoricslh stated m the Financial 
Statement ol 25th February last. It is 
observed in paragraph 1 9th that there 
were “two plain and adequate reasons” 
for the imposition of that taxation. “ In 
the first place,” observed Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson, “ the reduction of our exports 
of opium to China will cause a serious 
fall in our opium revenue. In the second 
place, we are obliged to abandon to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam a much larger 
share of its land revenue than it has 
hitherto retained, 'lltese two factors 
dominate the position for 1910-11. Apart 
from them tee should have been able to 
meet the growth of our expenditure from 
our growing revenues .” Now, it may be 
admitted that both authorities assign the 
prospective diminution ol opium revenue 
as one of the reasons which have neces- 
sitated the enhanced taxation. But the 
fallacy of this reason has been 60 com- 
pletely and universally exposed that it 
would be a waste of bieatli and energy 
to hangaiiv further commenton thepoint. 
Facts themselves have painfully con- 
tradicted both authorities ; while Sir 
Sassoon David and his colleagues in the 
Viceregal Council who exposed the 
hollowness of the reasoning have been 
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Explanatory Memorandum for 1910-1 1 
issued by the Under-Secretary of State 
for India and presented to both Houses 
of Parliament on the eve of the Budget 
debate, and contrast them with those of 
1906-07, the very jear which Mr. 
Montana specially chose in bis speech 
for purposes of a fair comparison ol the 
actual position of the finances for the 
current year, in order to emphasise the 
correctness of my statement. 

In Mdlion Sterling 

Net Revenue Net Expenditure 
Accounts 100<U)T.. 48*15 47 36 

Budget 1910-11 ... 60-22 49 85 

Increase Tw 249 

Ratio ot Growth 2 CO o2 j> 

It will be seen tiiat, in spite of enhanced 
taxation, the net revenue has grown since 
1906 07 to the extent of 2‘60 per cent, 
whereas the net expenditure has grown 
to the extent of 5'25, or a trifle more 
than double! What a strange fatality is 
here 1 And jet the Under Secretarj of 
State seemed to think there was nothing 
unsound in this position ’ With such 
little care ami less financial statesmanship 
is the Indian financial bark steered by 
those who, under the Parliamentary 
Statute of 1858, for the better govern- 
ment of India, are made completely 
responsible to Parliament ! Evidently, 
Parliament has relegated its trust back 
to Providence ! 


IRecent Jn&ian finance- 

By MR. DINSHA EDULJI WACHA 

“ £ ““t valuiblo collection of ptpera relating 
Indian Finance It deal. w,th each aubiecu as The 
p*~” lor , Indian Reform , The Growth of Expenditure, 
, .!! ew J Taxation , Kntan and Expenditure , Reaaone 

,tc - No atudent St Indian Poht.cs 
« of tv, * •nthout this handy little volume from the pen 
l B a * a? 08 * brilliant and authoritative critic of the 
Financial AdmiBiatration Pri ce • Aa Four. 

t*. a. nates an & co. Georgetown, made vs 


THE MODERN ORIENTAL WOfflAB. 

BY UR. SAINT NIHAR SINOH. 


For centuries past the Asian has maintained 
two different standards of ethics— one for man, 
the other for woman. He has demanded of 
the fair sex a much higher degree of perfection 
than he himself has seen fit to attempt to 
attain. He has enjoyed plurality of wives, 
but has denied woman the right to hare more 
than one husband, and, in some parts of the 
Continent, even has forbidden her to re-mnrry 
should her spouse die. While man has been 
accorded the privilege of casting off bis wife at 
will, as he would discard an old 'hoe, the 
woman is not permitted to avail herself of a 
like opportunity and rid herself of the burden 
of a man whom she has ceased to love and 
respect 

The net result of enforcing these dual stand- 
ards of ethics has been the deterioration of 
Asiatic society. The Oriental woman, treated 
as an inferior, condemned to illiteracy and the 
seclusion of the harem, has been incapable of 
intelligently discharging her duties as a com- 
munal entity. Man has not enjojed the 
beneficent effect of woman’s comradeship. All 
these and other factors have contributed to- 
ward the degeneration of the various peoples 
of Asia. 

So long as the intelligent Oriental refused to 
see the mjc-tice involved in maintaining two 
different standards of conduct for tbe two 
sexes and the natural harm resulting there- 
from to society, there was no hope for the cure 
of the sores that afflicted the Asian body 
politic. The new awakening that is thrilling 
the Orient to-day, however, is influencing the 
modern Asiatic to perform a radical social 
operation and cut away all traces of this 
cancerous grow th. This means that the death 
warrant has been signed of ugly features of 
A'ian life such as polygamy, enforced widow- 
hood and the seclusion of woman, and as a 
natural sequence, the woman of Asia in the 
future is to lead a healthy, unfettered life. 

Of course, the larger proportion of Asian 
men still are so conservatism-crazed that 
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LIFE IN A N AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 

BY 

PIIOK. 811 IV NAttAYAN, M. A. 


rjT IIE word University n applied in America 
uy rather indisctirainUely to schools, colleges 
I and groups of colleges. At first, it «aa 
need with great caution. Even the largest col* 
le *es giving post gisduate degrees, hesitated 
from arrogating to themselves the title of a 
U niveisity, though they weie so in fact Thus, 
the oldest and the best of Universities — that nt 
Cambridge, Massachusettes, established as eaily 
as 1018— retained its ougmal name of Harvard 
College till 1783, when the present and moie 
appropriate oppellation was adopted by it, in 
deference to outside opinion which hid already 
designated it a University. Why, Harvard had 
not only been giving the Mastei’a degree, but 
in 1778, gave an honorary Doctor's degiee ; 
again in 1776, it made the Commander-In-Chief 
of the revolutionary force*, Oeoige Washington 
n Doctor of I/nws and after the restoration 
made John Warren ft Doctor of Medicine 
The name has Utterly been degraded, being 
used piomiscmnaly for art and tiade school* 
and achool* of languages— even a school build- 
ing being spoken of as sm.il. Another term 
has simihrly lost its nobility by vulgar usige. 
Anybody may call himself a Trufessor. However, 
the reaction is apparent, at least as regard* the 
first of the*e terms. 

Similar difl-rence* *xi-fc regarding the popu- 
lar meaning of the term* sehool and college. 
The term sclool is not reserved for primary, 
secondary or high school* There are achool* of 
enginearing, law and medicine, also institute of 
Technology -which are college* in everything 
but nsm*. On the other hand, institutions 
t t,,4t ""S' 11 P ro P' r, 7 to he called school* pass under 
‘ t,l1 « colleges. Several attempts 


have been made to remove this 1 Jab el of tongues, 
as well as the defects due to luck of, organization 
and Btandaidization in education. The Asso- 
ciation of Ametican Universities lias teccntly 
defined a college ns a ptrt of tho University, 
which offers instruction leading to a first degree 
in aits, letters, or science ; and a school as a part 
of the Univeisity, thestandaid of admission to 
which is net less than the equivalent of two 
years’ woik in the college and which oUers in- 
struction of not less than two years’ duration, 
leading to a technical or professional degree. 
There are over 70 State Universities. The colleges 
are innumerable. 

Tho college y ear commences about the middle 
of September, at which time the now students 
take ilieir entrance examinations in aeveial sub- 
jects, including Latin or Greek and Trench or 
German. (Greek is gone and Litin is going.) 
Some UniveiRities accept a high school certificate 
to place of the examination Graduates of Indian 
Univeisitiea can geneially secure exemption from 
tho entiance examination and mAy also be ex- 
cused one year of residence— thus, graduating 
in three years instead of the regular four. Jn 
Chicago, clever and plodding students can do so 
mtl. ....... the jeer „ divided into fonrqutr- 

ttr., reel, independent cf the oilier. Ono ye.ir 
in moat other Universities amounts to nine 
-otkins montl,., ,„d i, d.vlded into two eerae.- 
tei.or three tern,. ot correMed in.tinctinn, 
ClncRe'e three qn.rte,, equ.l 0 „ e ,e„ r , 

»nd s .tndent t.hing ,|| the four ,,,„rter. r,n 
Cnieh the whole coor.. i„ 3 y,,„. 0t ,„ r 0ni . 

vemtie, 1„„ inutitnlid , 

enehle tl.el, ,l„ lent, to do likewin, if they el, owe 
> college vvotk. 

« an entrance examination in June also, 
O e„.hl. .Indent, to m.l, „ p . deliriencie. 
Were enterin* roll.,;, in Re pl , mb e r . 
student*, who ctn stf.rd to da 
to reach here early j„ the , 


to do so by- sedulous devotioi 
There is 


w, would do well 
’ summer, — not only 
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of the old-time institutions that held women 
down in Hindoo- tan are crumbling to 
Secludon is going out of fa-bion. Ch»d- 
marmge is being looked upon with di*fasour, 
and “ choice " marriage*— in contrndi-tini-tion 
to matches arranged by th* parents of the 
contracting parties -ate coming to be more or 
less common occurrences in Hindoo-tan n 
India, of all Asian countries * ldow hood ha* 
been enforced by society with the extreme-t 
rgour ; but e^en this cruel cu-torr 1 - f i-t di- <p- 
pearing. Here and there young widow* are be- 
ing re-married; and the intelligent, high caste 
Hindu* are setting commendable example- in 
this re*pect 

The Persian woman nl»o i> becoming modern- 
istd. Some of the ir ore adsanced women of 
Iran are anxiou* to be gi'en a ihanieto-it 
in the Majlis Parliament To-day. the women 
of lYt'ia ate going to »choc' and N-*o mng 

eJiKat-d. Itiey are deaouring nev-papers and 
boohs and their -eh e* are writing artule* ca - 
eclated to encourage their more timid « -ter* 
wl o hs\* not j et ventured out from the -badow « 
of tl e past. The wi .e* and female relatives of 
several Persian editor* work with them, looking 
» f ter women's department* in the publication* 
The women of Atalna, Fgjpt ant Turkey — 
in fit, of all tbe Oriental land* where tie 
Mudun inli-ence ha* been the dorm rant fea- 
Uie-hW- their n-*er* in Per* a, are on the 
h'gh toad to errsncij-aNou The mte ’igrnt 
Mahoivedan wort 1 to day i- afhn* irg in po* * 
t’te language th« fact that tb» fnirder of l‘'am 
iM sot decree that won.au w*«tobe lank-d 
a* the irf. t aor oT ni i. In fait, it i* «a l tr at 
tl* Preset tea’lv inn -**«'. the fep.imre 
stales fton wl at it'bal b-en befne h * ada-r.t 
MoVra are not la Virgwlo e'Vinn.J 

dec 1 are t 1 at tl e cu-tv-m of aeil.ng women an l 
ke*jia = them in «eatu*ion in a world ortteir 
owu.frWw 1 - .hall men. will »! e excejl.-n 
of t v e esar—t r»V. on*, are rehgiou-T) exclu l- 
ed. <} 1 ci t. cent! ary t > the j r*aaiiirg roti 
wn.t'ly tng.n-ale with t v e Mahomedan*, but 
<c***ad w»-e coped by t v e Arv 1 -* f-om t’ eir 
C-. 1 ’*« r*. t*-e tea 1 le-as* s-d A«*JTva-* 

It c-a’ter* rot whai c cr.try cf A* » J-'J 
t~ay «snej — » each arl eae-ar re- of them 


you will find that the leaven of ditine uDre-^ 
is working in the masses of women. The era 
of emancipation is dawning upon Oriental 
womanhood; and the intelligent Asiatics hail 
it with the greatest enthu*ia?m, since they are 
conainced that the awakening of the women of 
the Continent ea en l u illy spells pro-perity for 
A-ia. 

It cannot he denied that the mas-es of Ori- 
ental women ore. ns jet, woefully uneducat- 
ed, and n« a re*u!t, ignorant of the i-«nee which 
involve their liberation from the o'd reg’ine that 
relegated them to a secondary place ID the 
communal scale. IJut throughout the En«tem 
world the educated wo nan i* demanding her 
right-, albeit feebly, nrd the ferment of dis- 
content i* agitating e>en the illiterate*. 

If you need n palpable proof of the ability 
of tl e frmmi-t moaernent inthe Orient, all that 
l- nece*-.ary i- the examination of the women** 
pre-* of A-ia Many of the larger Cbine-e cities 
have one or more papers — some of them dailies 
— exilu-oveh demote i to feminine intered- 
Japan lia- a number of women’* publication-, 
one of them being the "Twentieth Century 
Woman" owned an.l edited bv Mi— LTa Imm, 
at Tckjo There are *e\ent per.odical- in 
India pubh-hfd bj ai d for women. All the*e 
publication- are mtere-ting a* indicating that 
a new onler of woman. con*-.ous of her powers 
and willing t<> fight for h»r right, i* coining 
into being in A-iv 

The en'ire t inert n«ual!y is con*idered to 
be a *ort of ma'e pvrad *e. where the fema’e 
alternately »er\e* a* man's slave ard p’aytl ing. 
However true thi* may be of certain part* of 
A*ia. t' ere i* at lea*t ore country — Eurma— 
wl»re woman l as tie opj-er hard of man. 
Tl ere, tie male take* a back seat, rot t! rough 
a r-r.erou* i-npuUe of feigred chivalry, hut 
be^ag*e cf hi* mf«n *nty, There, woman i- the 
eruii-j ute.1 ruler, t*"e *U[ porter of her husband 
an 1 tie } *» l pf tb» firmly No ether country 
m the wo-' 1 far*. * l e. a parallel to thi* 1 U'e 
prosirce of the Indian Empire. 

E erj«l»re in t^e Hcd of pagoda.*, woman 
t* o v ,u toe*. In the ,‘,op. t0 the ton e. in 
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remaining bound together in wedlock. If the 
marriage does not turn out satisfactorily the 
husband or wife repairs to the village elders 
and slates the grievance. The elders endea- 
vour to reconcile the ill-mated pair, but if 
the complainant prox es the charge of drunk- 
enness, opium-smoking or extravagance 
against the other party, or simply plead 
incompatibility of temper, they declare the 
marriage annulled, and that is all there is to 
do. The man finds another wife to look after 
him and the woman cares for her children, if »he 
has any. This is no hardship for her, however, 
for she maintains them, clothes, feeds, and 
educates them and gives them a start in hf-, 
whether she is duorced or not Despite the 
ea«e with which the exit from marriage can 
be made, divorce is uncommon in Burma 
The Burmese woman is a beauty ller eyes 
are deep, liquid black or dark brow n. As h 
rule her forehead is high and well-rounded 
out. The oval effect of her shapely head i« 
accentuated by the fashion in which she wears 
her 1 air twisted in a huge knot right on top 
of her head. Her profile 13 cameo-like Her 
complexion is a fine yellow or light-brown, 
and when her lip«part in a ruby smile, wreaths 
of dimples are dotted all oxer her exquisite 
face. She uses quantities of powder and 
cosmetic®, and the paint brush is no stranger 
to her face. Shp is modest, as a rule, about 
wearing ornaments, although frequently she 
wears a handsome necklace and bracelets and 
sometimes fasten* jewels to her nostrils and 
the lobes of her ear*. You never xxill see 
jewelry of any sort, howexer. adorning a woman 
w! o is past forty, for after that age is reached 
she hand* >t oxer to the younger women of 
the fimily, stnctly abjuring all ornaments 
from that time forward. Her nail* are care- 
fully manicured, and, taken as a vx hole, she is 
a daiaty picture, from the soles other shapely 
feet to the crown of her pretty head 

Indeed, so beautiful i* the woman of Burma 
that, as a n*uat thing, the traveller who goes 
there unmarried succumbs to her charm 8 . 
Many of the European married nien even seek 
* hghW-Toxe from amongst them. The 
Burmese girl* are easily wooed and won by 


foreigners, for, they are simple hearted and 
credulous to a fault, end they feel flattered by 
the white man’s attentions Moreover, the 
comparative ease and comfort promised them 
by alliance with Europeans appeals to tbeir 
loxe of luxury. 

As a rule, the woman of Burma is well edu- 
cated The portals of the University’ of 
Rangoon and vhe schools of the land have been 
open to her for years, and she ha° taken good 
advantage of her opportunities. She is fond 
of mime, dancing and gaiety of all kinds. 

The social life of the Burmese woman is 
every bit a« independent as her bnsmess 
activities. There appeals to be no distinction 
between conventionality and nncorivention- 
ality. No chaperon is necessary in that land 
of freedom. The sexes take part in the same 
game*, attend the same da«« of amusements 
and, to all intents and purposes, are one. In 
-pitr of this Iree comradeship, there is com- 
paratively little immorality. The world has 
been taught to believe that the Burmese 
woman is morally lax, but this is not true. 
She is simple in her susceptibilities, but con- 
stant as a dove to her mate. 

The position that w oinan occupies in Bur- 
mese society is due to Buddhism— the domin- 
ant religion of the land. In Burma, 
the tenets of Ruddhiam are strictly 
adhered to and regularly applied to every-day 
life, and it naturally follows that in the pagoda 
land, woman should have perfectly evfn privi- 
leges with man in every respect — whether it 
be a matter of money, property rights, divorce, 
or any other vital thing affecting the life of 
humankind. 


©Inmpseo of tljc ©vicut <£ o-Dn]j, 

BT SAINT N1IIAL SINOH. 

In thu book, Mr Singh describes the transition that 
has taken place ia Ana during the last few decsdes. 
thsces the causes of tbo awakening and offers • prophesy 
It* ultimate effect. lie graphically portra' * " 




ia Chetti Street, Madras. 
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persuaded hy those of the Becond year to join 
one or the other Fraternity. Somo of the tutors 
({ e , inattuctors) live with the atulents, — some- 
times fliaiitig th* same apartments There is 
thus a free and easy manner in the conduct of 
the students A well-disciplined but cordial 
treatment exists between teachers and taught 
The Faculty makes no secret of their desire to 
train the students for self government For tins 
purpose, students fleet their reptesentaliies to 
certain Committees, In sc\*r«l nmtteia, students 
are let quite alone The students meet, w hen 
ever necessary, for ft short tuna after the chape! 
or divine service is over and before lectures 
tiepin Frinccton University went so fsriniis 
trust of the students, as to atioheh professional 
superintendence at examinations An “ honour ' 
sjstem was instituted, which other college. hasp 
also tried to introduce, though n»tal*aas with 
equal success The easenca of this scheme is a 
recognition of man's innate goo 1 new lhe u-ichrr 
brings the examination paper into the r»sim 
and after n few explanatory reiuaika les\«s the 
- students to do »» they jdcsse They m»> »it 
»* they like, smoke, walk about If, howearr, 
anyone roieWhan a, hois seen tlv reporte 1 ai I 
If found polity , quietly expelled or suspented 
The whole thing is lika a trial in Misira, kn>>wn 
only to ths culprit, the informant, In. witrieea 
find the teacher judge Other students are el 
lowed to put*, the reason of 1 1« aWnce. 

Alrther int ovation wf I'rtnryban it tl-etitnr 
1 st system, l'lic-et imr ft afT-ct extreme simpli 
City in drees, liven ao„» , t trtHu>n».te« (O.erc 
*r* co titled |wr*w,.gr« in \\ S A ) f-y 
in rcrlur^y. One inter th*>oglt ere of his 
wards waa in need of more; Hi* teribrtewrt 
prompted him ta *vk oil era to l,jp J.ie j»»t 
trie n>l > arc; I »s c n.tsrcsti-'n *1 -c, t Id by 
«** of tl» Ufa chums—** ] g-je*. there is to 
dstf-rr. If 1 1« f*lher‘« trust (bttfc) r „*, J 
ha ear, prri-aVt M -1 that ti C aiterr’ ale efp-,. 


for enough to gen well on and carry him the 
rest of the way through college." 

At the annual banquet in connection with the 
commencement (i e , the function for conferring 
degrees, called Convo -ation in India) the old 
alumni gather together in one Urge assembly ; 
if not all, at least of thus" classes corresponding 
to the year of the graduating class. For example, 
at Union College there assembled in the year 
1 *108, tl e alumni of the classes of 1848 (rather an 
» ucie* t date), 18. r >8, '08, ’78, ’88, ’93, ’98, ’03 
beside the new iliss >.F 1908 It was n big family 
ii >und to Union by the situe tie of affection and 
fidelity, -viueiw hefora y uu prey bearded grand- 
father*, robust fathers and youthful bachelors. 
All apes, all religions were repiesented there to 
enjoy and emuhlo esrli other in devotion to 
their < immoti Alma l/ufer The ladios were not 
absent cither, you could see them in the gallery, 
they in fait provided and airangsl the hmqtiet, 
as » matter of imeduty. The Btate Armouiy 
lends its big hall annually for the purpose. 
(Minima viand, are served and cigsi* passed 
■tound The new lutein-inis coma in cap and 
gown and alter the assembly hsa setthd down ill 
tl-nr respective places, “ yells " commence) to be 
vli >nted ly the v arm is classes, then rom|.h’nient- 
aiy yill-a.e r.lis-lb.,1, Tha-yeH" is mu* 
of the <««• r.tul ft .tuns of collegia social life. 
*’ lUh, Iftb, reh '• fulluwed by the name of \liS 
Urmcrsity or tl - President or other member* of 
llTe Faculty (or R'afl) or any popular person ; 
together with same additional wolds, r* peatml 
with p~cu'iar » t»Mtion bv all tbestu Icnta under 
th. go, l-nce * f « lea I . i -ao, stitute « •• yell ’’ ft 
i. .Ira;. 0 „ ot tm ,„, (>{ < . |lUlu , U „ n 

«rd excit-r..fT t Hut the “yc1N"<tre loudest 
tie for llr.ll *„ | games With 

nr.l r.lUg~. ,}a leader bee eUndmg out 
ft little hi'M 't , ff fr-,ti» ,he eprctstris* platform 
on 1 i. *i te of ,he Celd, ft.uutirg lustily with the 
»H <f true et ,d o,i hr f on } ii W lows 
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ly put it) But sixty years ago, the commence- 
ment did mark the beginning of the year’s work. 
Now, the term is preserved but with an aiteied 
' significance. Foi the batch of new graduates 
Commencement is not so much the end of a task, 
as it is a beginning in the struggle of life Thus, 
what seems a misnomer, derives a nohler inter- 
pretation. The Commencement week is devoted 
to merriment, the alumni give themselves up to 
jollity. There aie banquets, “ at homes ie- 
ceptions, speeches, processions m cip and giwn, 
group photographs, ivy exenuaes, heer dunking 
and pipe smoking, re-uniona, dances, debates, 
rejoicing, singing, — and then sighing, patting and 
long farewells. 

• For some of tho graduates, the parting spells 
separation for good. Such are mainly foreign 
students, who return to tlieir own native lands 
after having learnt in modern and up-to date 
schools, the advanced sciences and advantageous 
arts that have raised America to the pinnacle of 
commercial fame. They return imbued with 
some of the enterprise and energy that a free and 
full liberal education and association with a 
domocratic anil active nation impart. It i« re- 
. markable that American technical schools attract 
scholars from nil parti of the world. Here are 
studonts fiom England, Gel many, Greece, Rua- 
dia, Turkey, Persia ; a lirge number of them 
come from Japan and Cnina nnl larger numbers 
from other countries of the American Continent 
t. g. Cuba. Brazil, -Canada, (lorao also from the 
American Dependency of the I’hillipine Dies ) The 
students from India are comparatively few, |, u t 
tlieir number ia also increasing. One cannot fail 
to be struck with the richness of American 
University lif*>. 

The jchamctPrutici of American Universities 
may be summed up thus * — 

(1) Tree education in State Uunireisitiea. 

{»} Liberal choice of “ electives" 

(3) Examination by tmehers. 


(4) ‘ Fiaternities * and fiiendly attitude of 
instructors. 

(5) Fieedom and self-govei nment, side by 
side with discipline and order. 

(6) Spicious grounds and large laboratories. 

(7) Co education of bojs and girls. 

(8) Cosmopolitan character of the student- 
body. 

Befoie concluding, it might be pointed out that 
a University is rmely named after the city in which 
itflouiisl.es State Universities are named after 


the State, not the capital. Private Universities take 
their names, with few exceptions, fiomthatof 
the founder Another thing worthy of notice is 
that they are seldom situated in the heart of tho 


town. They are built remote from the contagion 
of big cities, Harvard University is not at Boston, 
but out in little Cambridge and is not railed 
after Cambridge, which might have made it seem 


en imitation of the old country's Premier Univer- 
sity Similarly, Cornell University is in tho loun- 
try side at ltluca, N.Y Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
John Ifopkir.s at Baltimore, and Vassar College 
(for women only) at Poughkeepsie N. Y., Yale 
University (the ' Oxfotd ’of U. S A. is not 
named after New Haven, though it is one of the 
ornaments of the metropolis of the Nutmeg State 
(Connecticut). Ucckfellei's University is a strik- 
ing exception, it Icing known not as his, but as 
tho University of Chicago. 

Several of the colleges aie co-ed ueational, that 
is membera of either „ei leceive instruction to- 
ge iei aa ia the rasa in all high schools ; others 
nave won,, n s collage attached to them ; still 
other coin ge« are managed entirely by women. 
The mi jot it) Of school leathers (like typewriters 
«»., Mnvcnpln,) .„ , ton, e f r |, „ oU 

in.trora ,Th. bupoi ,nU.„dont o. School, in Chirago 

V.i!™ 1 ! n " »1 lh. D.partmerit of 

V, ,, * re ‘‘'lnilreos of women graduates, 
*>•*"* **>-**•. ti»u how**; 
itself } "" another article for 


Suffice it to u»y, (hat the 

stands open. Knock and v* 

and ye shall find knowledge 
and opportunity. 


door of knowledge 
shall enter. Approach 
< and liberty, progress 
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every anarehi-t and anarchical propogandist. 

If ever n man cut himself off from India and 
everything Indian, it is the anarchist, and he 
should be publicly excommunicated as an out- 
Cfi'te from tbe Hindu community. 

The absence of any veto in the political 
sphere Las given room for the uprising of a 
truly national life in India which is full of 
promise for the future. The strength and 
Vigour of this national life in the political 
sphere however are in marked contrast to the 
weakness and debility which confront us in 
the social nnd religions spheres. L*t any one 
read the accounts of the Social and Religious 
Conferences held side by side with the National 
Congress, or let him attend the respective 
gatherings, and be will be painfully impressed 
with the- contrast presented. In the social 
and religions spheres the Veto of the Past 
paralyses the activities of the Present, and 
the life, deprived of nil chance of exercise, i» 
aiuemic and debilitated. It is allowed to 
breathe, but beyond breath it is forbidden to 
produce anything. 

The Conservative element is of undoubted 
value as a check upon the rashne«3 of youth 
and immaturity. The Present is both youth- 
ful and immature, while the Past represents 
age and maturity. A veto of the Pa«t there- 
fore is a safeguard against that tendency on 
the part of the young to introduce innovations 
which would break the continuity of national 
life in the social, religious and political 
I -es. We need to be careful however lest 
wits snfegnnrd partakes of the nature of that 
sitrst of all guard*, a Prison or a Tomb The 
restraining influence of age may easily pass 
into a tyranny over the young, w Inch is fatal to 
that fre«h expression of life which it is the 
prerogative of youth to exercise. When Liber- 
Rh 5 m is in power Conservatism does it* most 
beneficial work ns a strong and vigorous Oppo- 
sition, and rice term. Conservatism is the 
powerful break which the Motor needs as it 
face> the long declivity, while Liberalism is the 
engine equally needed as the Motor comes to 
Uie steep hill-op which it has to climb. The 
difficulty arise* when < Conservatism in«i-ts on 
having the break exclusively in it« own charge. 


and applies it both on the level ground ns well 
as on the deeliv ity. 

The two great Conservative authorities in 
India are Caste and Religion, and their veto on 
every Liberal movement is the great hindrance 
in the path of Social and Religious reform. 
Th“ great difficulty in the case of India is that 
the-e two Conservative forces are not gathered 
together into nny definite House of Lords, 
whose Veto is exercised over the decisions of 
the elected representatives of the people of 
India ; they are rather of the nature of an un- 
seen but almost irresistible influence permeat- 
ing the ma«s of the Indian people, intangible 
and apparently impregnable. They nre re- 
garded as an inviolable part of the constitu- 
tion, and to question their authority is little 
less than impious A change however is al- 
ready discernible, and the time is not for dis- 
tant when this absolute veto will not only be 
challenged, but its abolition will be demanded. 

The Caste system of India wo» no doubt a 
praiseworthy attempt to deal with the problems 
of social life, and in spite of the serious hind- 
rance it now offers to true social progress, 
one cannot fail to see that it had its merits as 
a great regulative system. Its great defect 
however is just because it is a regulative 
system, fixed and unalterable. The system 
which regulate* nnd the life which is 
regulated stand m definite relation to one an- 
other, and the moment either changes a 
con-e*i>oiiding change is necessitated in the 
other If the system changes the life has to 
accommodate it'elf to the altered system; 
if the life change* the system lias to be 
modified to meet the nece=~ities of the chang- 
ed li f e Where the two factors in the 
relation are variants, the relation must also be 
a variant. The caste system fails to recognise 
this e*«eutial feature in the social life it 
seek* to regulate It was bn*ed upon a condi- 
tion of life in a remote past with which it was 
doubtless more or le*s in agreement. It en- 
deavoured to fix that condition for all time. 
It forgot that social life, just because it is 
life, move*, and the movement necessitates a 
corresponding change in the system. 

The conditions of life in modern India are 
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lity, strength and heauty befoie it was known 
that the material from which they were made was 
produced in an obscure Indian village, and that 
traders from Persia found that it pud them to 
tiavel to this place, which was difficult of access, 
in order to obtain the law material " . . “ Tnera 

are reasons for believing that woolz was expoi ted 
to the West in very early times— yiostibly 2,000 
years ago." Not only was steel thus ptoduced in 
Southern India for many ages, but Sir Thomas 
Holland has shown (Recoids G. S. I , Vol XXV, 
p 147) that two distinct processes of manufac 
ture had been devised by the natives, hofh of 
them afterwards imitated and improved upon by 
steel-makers in Europe One of these was the 
caiburisation of wiought iron in crucibles, a pun. 
ci pie not applied in England till the year 1800, 
when ft led to the gre.it development of steel 
making for the manufacture cf the telebiated 
Sheffield cutlery ; but the othei is almost mui e 
interesting, foi in the Salem Distuct, Sir Thomas 
Holland found stoel being made by the decarfcw-i- 
mtion of cast iron, thus anticipating by ages the 
latest developments of steel making processes, the 
Bessemer and open-hearth methods 

As anotlioi instance of the anticipation of 
modern methods by natives of this country may he 
cited the manufscture of non in the Klmsi Hills 
of Assam, which I hate myself seen in operation 
The ore found theie does not oocm in the fotm 
of conspicuous beds or lodes, tho detection of 
which by an uncivilised people would arouse no 
astonishment, but ns almost microscopic paiti. les 
disaeaiinated through a granite, from which the 
Khasifl obtain the ore by a rude process of hy- 
draulic mining. In the West, it is only within re- 
cent years that means have been devised for ob- 
taining such fine particles of ore, which is of gleat 
purity and therefore of high vBlue f from this 
class of rocks Yet here we have the Khasis, an 
aboiigmil tribe, using a nracticvl method of ex- 
tracting such ore for ages, and turning out a pro- 
duct of Such excellent finality that at one time it 
was proposed to start smelting works on a large 
scale in that country. 

More instances might no doubt be cited in order 
to strengthen tho case for the ancient miners and 
metallurgists of this country, the smelting of cop- 
per and lead ores, the extraction of silver from the 
latter, the preparation of alum from pyritous 
shales, evon now a more or less flout isbing indus- 
try in the Punjab Suit Range, and so on, but it 
is time that I proceeded to explain what me the 
conclusions I propose to draw from these well 


known facts How can we account for the arrested 
development of the industry, not only in modern 
but also in ancient times ; and is there any hope 
foi its resuscitation on Swadeshi lines in the 
future? 

The usual explanation of the decline of the 
native mining and metallurgical industry is that it 
has been overwhelmed by the competition of 
impoited metals from Europe and America, where 
a single Hast furnace will turn outi hundreds of 
ton9 of iron while the native furnace is only pro- 
ducing a few seem; and there is no doubt but that 
this is the main evu-e. Mr. Ball adds the increas- 
ing difficulty of procuring tlin charcoat necessary 
for the operation of smelting by native methods, 
as the forests in the neighbourhood of the furna- 
ces were used up But this latter difficulty has 
also led to the extinction of the old ‘bloomery’ 
furnace* in Europe ; and with a start of several 
centuiiesin the elementary knowledge of the art, 
with abundance of the raw material at hand, and 
an overwhelming superiority in populition, it can- 
not be said that India was ill equipped by Nature 
for the struggle, w hen it came. It is not to somo 
mysterious defect in the physical conditions of 
the cour.tiy that wo must look for the causes of 
her defeat, but to the npitliy of her people. Not, 
however, I would ask you to obserre, of those who 
weie actually ot paged m these imlustiies, for the 
accounts we bave of eye witnesses of their labours 
show that they woiktd hard enough, and fora 
miserable pittanco ton, poor wretches ; but tho 
apathy of their master-, whose only dealings with 
them were devoted to the squeezing out of the last 
pice thatiould bo pud in royalties, while leaving 
them barely enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether What pragmas might imt have been 
made if the descoverer of the piocess 0 f making 
tcoofc fium iron, or his diicendanta after him, had 
been encouraged to puisne his reseat elms, for the 
man must have been a genius in his way 1 No one 
will deny that India baa ptoduced in the past, and 
is still able to produce, men whose intellect* are 
as acute as any th it are to be found in the West- 
ern world Yet, there » not, an old mining field 
in the country where it is not absolutely clear 
that the miner* were stopped, not by failure of 
tne ore, hut by inability to deal with the influx 

of water for want of such a simple piecebfappa- 
n*uv ° mm0r - pUTn P The iron furnaces 
Birbhum 8tl d the Central p rov i„c«-* were 
year* r~ - ‘ 


for 


* f i I. “ rn ° 1 ibund condition for want of 
cheap ue’, though the vest coal fields of Bengal 
were lying close by, waiting to bo used. Yet it 
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is symbolical of the larger tragedy which 
U happening to the national life. The 
grandfather is frequently a fine representa- 
tive of that type of strictly orthodox but 
perfect Hindu gentleman, fa c t disappearing 
and soon to become extinct. He is Indian 
to his very finger tips, and has been totally 
unaffected by all the changes «lnch have 
passed over the face of India since those far- 
off day* of hia boyhood when India still slept 
the sleep of centuries He may be keenly 
interested in the political questions of the day 
and even sympathetic to the new political life 
In the social and religious spheres however he 
is exactly w here bis grandfather was before 
him, and entirely oblivious of the vast changes 
which have parsed over the social and religious 
condition of his beloved country His son, the 
father of the lad in whom he sees !nm«elf re- 
incarnated as it were, is one of thoie non-des- 
cript characters, the product of n period of 
transition, who have lo'l all pride in the Past, 
Rod no interest in the Present, and possess 
no enthusiasm for the Future The grandson 
however is an exact re-production of the grand- 
lather, with all the force and character of the 
old man, and as truly Indian. Between the 
two there has been the deepest affection, and 
each ha3 been proud of the other Gradu- 
ally however an estrangement has grown up, 
the inevitable result of the one standingstill 
while the other moves onward Love remains, 
but it is a love which sits in a darkened loom, 
misunderstanding and misunderstood, ecause 
the interpreter, sympathy, is absent The 
grandfather cannot understand how the boy 
who is so truly Indian can be so unorthodox a 
Hindu, while the boy cannot understand how 
the grandfather, who is so fine a type of 
the true Indian can be so narrow and bigoted 
a Hindu. Within the young man’s nature 
there i3 that which effectually restrains him 
from doing anything which is unworthy of 
either his c&ste, his religion, or his nation. He 
chafes against, even if he does not openly 
ve«ist, the Veto which his grandfather exercises 
over the free expression of his own social 
and religions life. In many respects the 
* g-andson is more truly conservative than the 


grandfather, but lie sees that to conserve 
effectrally you must sacrifice the outer from 
for the inner spirit, and reverently carry to the 
funeral pjre the body from which the soul has 
taken its departure. 

The grandson can and does put up with the 
grandfather’s veto, because he more or le c s 
understands the old man’s feelings and re»pects 
lus sterling worth The ca«e however is very 
different when the grandfather passes away, and 
the non-desenpt son of the old man seeks to 
wield the sceptre that fell from the dead 
hand. There has been neither love nor sym- 
pathy between father nnd son, and conse- 
quently the restraint the young man willingly 
submitted to in the case of his grandfather, 
he resents as tyranny on the part of his father. 
This is an aspect of the parable to which 
India will do well to take heed. The grand- 
father is passing away, and the non-descript 
son is stepping into his place. Young India 
will not accept from the father what it res- 
pectfully submitted to from the grandfather. 
Orthodoxy, both in the social and m the 
religious spheres, is passing away, nnd u 
non-de«cript son, called indifference, is taking 
its place and trying to wield its sceptre. 

^ onng India will not stand from a Conserva- 
tism which has no belief and no enthusiasm 
what it submitted to from the older Conserva- 
tism which po-sessed both. The Veto of a 
House of I/ords which believes in itself and is 
enthusia-tic for the national life, may be at 
times galling, but it does not produce a 
revolt. The Veto of a House of Lords which 
does not even believe in itself, and is destitute 
ofany real enthusiasm for anything, is exas- 
perating and invokes a revolution. 

The Young India for whose freedom I plead 
is an India in who«e veins flows the life-blood 
of the Pa«t, — a child moie truly allied to tho 
oithodox grandfather than to the non-des- 
enpt father who has begotten him It is 
essentially and enthusiastically Indian, but 
its golden age is in the Future and not in the 
Past. It believes with all its sou! in the 
mission of India to the world, but it believes 
that mission can only be accomplished by an 
India which is alive, and whose pulsating life 
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shipbuilding magnates in the north of Ireland, 
and how, booh after my arrival ftt his bou-e, as 1 
was admiring the evidences of great wealth and 
culture that surrounded top, tho door of my 
room opened, and what I cm only Jerri ibe as a 
• grimy apparition ’ appeared, a figme blackened 
with oil and coal dust, bearing every mark of 
strenuous labour. This, if you please, was 
the son of the house, employed, not in spending 
his father’s wealth, or even in eiipeimtending hiB 
workmen, but as one of the meanest of them at 
the most insignificant tisks, learning by the sweat 
of bis brow to file a piece of biass to a li ne sm face. 
My own brother, an Engineer in this country , had 
to serve his apprenticeship in the sime manner, 
and ns it was necessary that he should undxrotand 
the working of a r ill way locomotive, spent several 
months, not in the proud positi »n of the engine- 
driver, bu' in shovelling coal into the fmnnte and 
in oiling the machinery, watching the driver at 
hie work the while, before he was ullowed to take 
charge. You will hardly find a house in Englind 
in which there is not a workshop of eumn kind, 
often including a turning lathe, and none where 
there are not at least a few carpenter’s tool*, with 
which the boys of the f imily may learn to use 
their hands, if their inclinations lead them that 
way. In Vow many households in India, of the 
better class, will you find a lad able even to drive 
a nail efficiently ? 

The first advance that must be made is to en- 
courage n belief in the dignity of roinual labour , 
to realise that it la not tho dust and awe.it of in 
duatml pursuit*, (which can l« washed off by 
, the application of a little soap and water) that 
defile a man ; but that not all the holy water of 
Ganges tan eradicate the stains too often produc 
ed on tha mind by the influences to which youths 
with busy biaiim but idle hands are subjected. 
Moreover, the change, if it is to be made, nust 
come from within ; not by book, learning only, 
though I would be the lust to depreciate the nine 
of such learning, but by Ritual practice ; lor 
Nature will never yield her secrets to these who 
merely study that which has been done or thought 
by others ; and for this reason the foundation and 
fostering by Government of Universities and 
Schools, however in dispensable they may be, can 
never by themselves supply the whole of your 
needs But by encouraging the smallest «p*rk of 
inventive and constructive genius thst may from 
time to time diwwvtT ilsrif m the youngei men 
of the coming generation, especially in those of 
the better and well-educated classes ; »pd, above 
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all, by using all jour influence to discourage 
the id~i tbit thne is anything derogatory to 
person il dignity in engaging in manual labour. 
Thete are miny mines and mills in India worked 
and managed entirely by mtivVs, and theie is 
nothing but the ingrained prejudice of years to 
pievent the ownei s and man igeis of these con- 
cerns to encourage then sons to teirn by actual 
experience the rudiments of the work, and to fit 
themselves by that experience to improve upon 
the crude mitbod* uf the olJei men. It is only 
in some bui h way as this, l am convinced, that it 
will be possible to resuscitate the ancient native 
industry , and l have a stiong suspicion that if 
the old m"tlv>ds cuild be shghHy improved, so as 
to rendei them more economical in the working, 
the simplicity of the apparatus required, and the 
abundime of labour available would make it 
possible to set up such a number of separate 
works, though no doubt the outturn of each would 
be am ill, that in the aggregate the produce 
would hive an appieciable effect upon the 
supply of metals, .now almost entirely derived, 
at great cost, ftom outside the country. I 
do not think that it is as yet too late; even 
whne the indigenous mdustiy has completely 
du-d out, we have Recounts by scientific eye-wit- 
nesses of the piocesses employed. It is on record 
that in some cases improvements tending towards 
economy were suggested to the workers by these 
eye witnesses, but were not accepted, either be- 
cause of the ingrained prejudice against innova- 
tion of any kind bo chniactenstic of such people, 
or because they knew, from bitter experience, that 
any inn ease in outturn would only lead to more 
extortiorate deminds on tho part of their 
superiors Now, tiroes have changed ; the old 
woi kern, with their prejudices, have to a great 
extent diaapp^ared ; and in these days it is a rtf- 
cognised principle that every man is at least 
entitled to a fan share of the pioceeds of his 
industry. To effect such a revolution will no 
diu'it entail much strenuous effort and some 
reversal of cherished ideals, but I cannot believe 
that it is beyond tho wit and energy of the India 
of the present duty to make the attempt to carry 
out such a revolution. 
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This was realiz*d by the late Swami Ramatirtha, 
who was anxious to have an a«r»m* which could 
serve as training ground for religious men of 
the highest type— men who would combine the 
oU order with the new and be true SanyasmS 
But beiore his idea could be carried out, he left 
the world A small institution known as the 
Rarossrama was however subsequently built in 
Rikhiskesh on the road to Badnoath, directly 
on the banks of the Ganges and between two lull*. 
The scenery around is good and pleasant and 
those who have lived n it or visited it have al 
ways left it unwillingly It has a number of 
f'uxa rooms and laid, a huts with a ten ace 
around and trees on all sides The accommo- 
dation is limited, end as requued tbe trustees will 
make to it from time to tune A email library 
of Sanscrit and Hindi books in almost all de- 
partments of literature and some books on reli 
gion an 1 philosophy in English have also been pro 
Tided for. What is now requued is a number of 
students who would reside in ihe a*raroa and qua 
htv themselves for the work of religious teachers 
and lecturers on the lines ofthe teachings of 
SwaailUioa. These lines were to teach and preach 
Iliuduum as taught ir. it* most authoritative 
source* free from all technicality and sectari- 
anism, in a manner which would meet the en- 
geneies of the times and not stand in *hc wey 
Of progress of society Swann Kama's wctks 
have just been published in Knclish and the goal 
of his teaching was that the home of h»pp»>e*s 
•as beyond individual personal life It was with- 
in ouisclvesnot in searching for pleasure outside 
nor in objects of the sen«e* tor in multiplication 
of desires. The ordinary cits- of modern Sadbu*, 
though it stilt come and* much veneration from 
the puMie on account of it* traditions in the past, 
h»a yet to bring itself in touch with modern 
conditions of life in order to make it* teachings 
effective. It i«, on the other hand, too much 
Wedded to its own theories of religion *nd dogma 


to be of any use to the India of to day. There 
are amongst it some good and learned men but 
even they are unable to rise above their tradi- 
tions, or to take broad view of things and make 
their teachings in accord \nce with the spirit of 
the times It is only by training young men in 
such a manner as to combine the erudition and 
renunciation of the East with the practical cul- 
t ire of the West, that we can make religion 
affectionate For this purpose we require men who 
realize the spirit of renunciation which character- 
ized the great men of the past, who nro desirous 
of bringing a sound knowledge of both Eastern 
and Western religious ajstems, to war on the 
teachu gs of modern Indian religion. The arrange- 
ment for teaching of San*cnt in the Ramasrama 
will, it is hoped, be found to be satisfactory for 
the purpose A good Pandit will ordinarily be 
avail ible for most parts of the year and arrange- 
ments will also be made with one of the best 
Seminaries of learning in Rikhikish for the 
highest religious cr philosophical studies. A 
knowledge of English up to at least the Inter- 
mediate Standard will be required of all who witl 
undertake the work No age restriction is im- 
posed But it is expected that tho*e w ho come 
will be of an age at which they could assimi- 
late new ideas and make progress in the study 
of new subjects Those who come as students 
will be provided for with freo board and lodg- 
ing, hooks and clothes Their life shall however 
have to he as simple as possible and they shall 
have to observe the rules of studentships. The 
next clvvs of persons for whom the institution 
is interded are those who having retired from 
life and done tbeir work in tbe world, are 
anxious to devote tha rest of their time to quiet 
study end mcd. cation and service ofthe coun- 
try » ht as lies in their power. There are 
many such men in the country who feel the 
want of a p’ace where they could go and pa«s 
the rest of their time in tbe manner sketched 
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with as much accura cy as if he had been wilting 
at the present day. Heredotus, also, speaks of 
the existence of a similar usage among the Arabs. 
Delile gives the following description of the 
operation as it is performed in Egypt and 
Carbary : — 

« In the months of March or April, when the sheaths 
which respectively inclose the young clusters of the 
flowers and tho fruit begin to open, they take a sprig 
or two of one cluster, and insert it into the other ; or 
else they take a whole cluster of the malo tree, and 
sprinkle the meal or farina (pollen) over several clusters 
•f the female." 

This is the whole process, tho rest is commit- 
ted to the hands of Nature. If by an accident 
tbe operation is omitted, a date femine is tho 
inevitable result. “ Such a misfortune ," adds 
Delile, befel the inhabitants of Lower Egypt 
i« the year 1800 ; the whole of the date trees 
of that district were barren. This was in conse- 
quence of the war then rsging between the 
Fiench and the Turkish armies, which disorder- 
ed the agriculture of the country generally, and 
completely prevented the country people from 
going in search of the pollen-bearing date- 
flowers, and administering the pollen at its proper 
season. Some of the Persian flower-fables are 
based upon this curious process 1 will relate 
one which is recounted by the poet OamRi, which 
runs thus : — 


of their own accords stretch out their hows to 
embrace and kiss each other : they will give 
manifest signs of mutual love. Ammianos 
Marcellinus reports that they marry one another, 
and fall in love if they grow in sight ;and when 
the wind brings the smell to them, they are 
marvellously affected. If, adds Burton in his 
well-known Anatomy of Melancholy, Vol. Ill, any 
man thinks this to be a tale, let him read that 
story of two palm trees in Italy, the male 
growing at Btundusium, the female at Otranto, 
which were banen, i,nd so continued a long time, 
till they came to see one another growing up 
higher, though rainy stadiums asunder. Decan- 
dolle relates a curious experiment made upon the 
same tree by a German naturalist. A palm had 
been gtowmg at Berlin for some years, but had 
never produced any fruit ; there happened to be 
another, a palm of the same species, growing at 
Iseipzic, and at the proper season, some of the 
pollen from the flowers of tho latter was collected 
and sent in a letter to Berlin, and there applied 
to the flowers of the former The result proved 
completely successful and the palm was for the 
first time covered with fruit that yearl 

We shall row see how far the flowers are in- 
debted to insects. The careless or tho ignorant 


“ I was possessor of • garden in which was a palm- 
tree, which had every year produced abundance of 
fruit ; but two seasons having pasied away without its 
affording any, 1 arnt for a person well acquainted with 
tho culture of palm trees, to diaeover for me tho causa 
of tho failure “ An unhappy attachment * observed 
tho mm, after a moment'* inspection, “ i» (he t 0 ) e 
came why this palm-tree produces no fruiL" He then 
climbed up the trunk, and looking around discovered a 
palm at no great distance, which he recognised as the 
object Of my unhappy tree's affection ; and ha advised 
me to procure some of the powder from its blossoms 
and to scatter It" over the branches This I did ; and 
the consequence was that my date tree, whom unre- 
quited love had kept barren, here me an abundant 
harvest-" 

Constantine gitea an instance of a palm-tree 
that loved ciost fervently, and would not be com- 
forted until *«th time her Lore applied himself 
Unto her*, you might see the two trees bend, and 


of gratitude to the bee, who, in her search for 
honey, conveys the p„lle n which ho neglects to do, 
fmm or.e flower to il, e other. It is to her, or 
to other* of the i naming insects, that wo are to 
ascribe also eom® of the inriegntiona which occa- 
sionally break out in onr gardens, especially 
among the pelm goniiims, in which our gardeners 
have imitated her example with surprising suc- 
cess. The poller, Brain, are * 0 light as to be 
readily convey ed by these winged co-adjutants, 
and the hairy -body of the industrious boo in n 
^’T ^ * flS intended priori- 

r* y or t n end. The eminent botanist, Willde- 
* ** the agency of insects 
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drop their pollen freely upon it. It is cuiious 
that the flowers of the aloe are bent downwards 
at the precise" period of fecundation, and raised 
both beforo and after wauls. 

These aio the least singular of the fertilising 
expedients. The extraordinary movements of 
the different portions of the flower exhibit a 
remarkable departure fiom otdirary laws for a 
special end. Mechanical contrivances are nlso 
to be found assisting in the operation. The 
petals of some of the Vabaceot, as the indigo 
tree and the lucerne flower, are in a remarkable 
manner connected together by minute booklets. 
When the development of the flower is complete, 
these little hooka j;ivo way, and the ^petals fly 
back with an elastic force, striking the stamens 
in such a manner as to shake off the pollen 
dust from their anthers on to the stigma of the 
flowei. The dull looking, unlovely flowers of 
the common nettle are more singularly endowed 
still. Just before the expansion of the flower, 
the filaments are made to press with an elastic 
force against the divisions of the calyx, the flower 
then suddenly bursts open, and the concussion 
oasts the delicate pollen granules into the air. 
On a warm, still day, it is said to be very 
singular to watch this process going on, until tbe 
plant is Burrimnded with a delicate mist, pro- 
duced by the pollen floating around it. The 
grains are thus wafted by the air, or simply fall 
by their own gravity upon those flowers which 
they could not otherwise ha\ e reached . 

Natuie seems to have intended that the courst, 
of true vegetable love, at any rate, should rur, 
smooth, if we aro to judge from the multiplicity 
of means she adopts to effect its accomplishment 
Thus, there is a provision against rain supplier 
to many flowers, the ardour of whose affectici, 
might be seriously damaged by a passing shower . 
Oi, to speak bota ideally, water has a destructiv e 
effect upon tbe pollen of all plants, and the roil,, 
chief it might cause is atertel in many ways. | (l 


aome cases, the anthers aie curiously protected 
by tiny umbrellas, or underneath splendidly 
painted canopies, by being placed so as to lie 
back in the recesses of tbe corolla, as in the 
kalmia ; or they aie sheltered by being under 
cover of the petals above, as in the fuchsia ; or 
the corolla is reflected back, as in the American 
cowslip. What can be more admirably’ adapted 
than the flower of the heath tribe to defy tbe 
beating of the most drenching shbwer 1 Then 
again, think of the hooded flowers, and the 
keel-coloured flowers, the trumpet-flowers, the 
casque like flowers, and the purse-shaped flowers, 
and a Bcore moie that might be added to the 
Au$ to short- as hart- in iritis dsric aooico, 
vegetable cells, and underneath gaily painted 
domes, the requisite protection is found. # Tbe 
rightly closure, too, of 6ome flowers, and the 
hygrometnc shutting of others, has a similar 
end in view. But, it will be asked, what of the 
aquatic plants ? How are they protected against 
the very element in which they live? And it 
might be answered, when was the Author of 
Nature ever at a Jo6s for means to an end ? The 
fecundation of the seed can only be accomplished 


ingenuities by which it is effected. M nny aquatic 
plants simply elongate the flower-stalk, and thus 
brar tlie flower up above tho surface of the 
all earn. Among such ore Ihe water-liliee botli 
white a, v..]] aa fellow Otbera spend a roam- 
ing ex, .tent, upon the watera, having no at- 
tachment to tbe mud beneath, and floating from 
Place to pl.ee, accompli,!, the ,„d of their exig- 
ence so doing, F „ olUr> whk|| cannot 
to the, urf.ee, . l.ttl. .Ir-chomW i, prepared 
by the Md, ng up of , leaf i„ „|, ich 

8 , e00 ° P0d ’ Bnd 1,1 tb's beautiful contrivance, 
the fertilisation takea p,«. 

° P ' n “ r * W '- ^ more uncommon 
with 1 ’ Trochlea th a -plant 

The unp. „ 
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ur bodily marka and other descrip- 
,aked or ^ sksn ft i, 0 to be weighed. While 


s to bo t 


instructions 


was at 10 
clock struck 0, 0" 


clock scro,~ -■ , nx ioust° — 0 „ing 

i„ (rout ot tbs Oo " 1 on ,„.t <M- 


he*d- 


our name* 

WR8 


would be , l ,om ' 

t„ ,00. os.. p ; 

q „„.cr CEr.-* 

afternoon. 3 " . ,, y ,1,. „ lo Pn>“'“ 

wore t „,„,b»r»j Isbour wbicb 

received t!«» of our 
were seotou e0|rtin iit<nl ftftot rclnto. He. 

WW ‘"'“l Tru* *>'“ b “ 

I'"," 1 '. 0 . ' „ CM «“■*'“ " forms! evidence ond 

'll,,"."* tl.e l.w could 
"“' be IM eove'vet f» „„ b , w.s cln.fl, 
,r, ' f 1 infliot «P®" “j^n. The Magistrate, 
t» f l *‘° l„ a there to punish lam 
*J ^ that »»• ^ Court and not for 

J "t,o wss therefore of optn.on 
' v oll ,,r montW elmplo impr,.o„m,„t 

’,,,.1 » ° t.iiusle pu«lsl*ment for the olfcnro, 

lW »H l» *“ j, s | u „lsr!y- Hr. Osodhi w» token 
.eutvuvvd u ,„d the re.t were eoorejed 

10 th*’ l “ rt j l(C in a covered vehicle. On my 
to tl>» cinin gscl, 1 ™ struck with horror 

(>T vlvi'i a j ea ,ier attired in the native criminal 
l,t f'' u yi^on g*rh My wish, in the present 
coitvi**" tQ ,,,,^8 a noise, but Mr. Ghandi, 
^ oajnle a with my deportment, at once, 
ml ld tone: “ Simply do what you are 
told ”^. ii > 0O> e Without a further word wedivest- 
^ ura »lves of our clothing and stood stark 


ce remony was goin; 

111 given that wo should be provided with 
1^ mid tiousewt, which, of course, wna n special 
nceseio* 1 given to us by the puson authorities. 
J3efo r0 tl’ e whole performance was completed the 
clock struck 5-30. We were each given half a loaf 
0 f bread and weie marched off to the cell. There, 
w0 were provided with 2 blankets each, a pillow, 
coir mnt and a plank bed. The cell was lit with 
electric light, and one bucket of water was 
There were also two buckets for sanitary 
our night 
The next 
the 


We managed to pass 
and in meditation, 
i we were all novices 
i* re not ready to meet the inspecting 


given, 
purposes, 
eleeplessly 
morning, i 
game, we v 

officer in order, t e , our blankets folded, dressed 
and ready to be marched out; in fact, one 
of my friends w«r still lying on liis bed, when 
the officer came in. The officer after having warn* 
ed us in an authoritativo manner that 11 that 
won't do " ordered us out for breakfast which 
consisted of a dish of meilie meal porridge. None 
of us, excluding Mr. Ghandi, who wished to show 
that it was good food, relished it as our break- 
fast at homo. Ooe spoonful was hardly eaten by 
me For midday we were given 4 ounces of rice, 
l ounce of gheo and in the evening 4 ounces 
of haricot beans The next day was an awful 
one but the subsequent ones were passed much 
easier. We were provided with books, writing 
materials, &o„ but no work ; as we had to pass Our 
days either by sitting, standing, walking, lying 
found it a very tedious task. 


down or read in 

th '"'" re wq»e«tea th, Oovcniorof tlie° Oiole 

*ho n,ed to „. it u> w |f WJ we „ 

8 tL '" »"y eoopUfnta, to give 

“ he 4M by ordering one of 

b. w.rder, to give us .n bour’, drilling both in 

oin^ uT’ W * we-. gvodn.lly 

l n ”' l? N oid„, Vie grtot, 
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because they might fa mill* line themselves with 
the new conditions of life and the courses they 
intend to take, but aUi because the sees are not 
so rough in spring, ns to spoil ell the joys of 

travelling 

At the time of registration (i e , entering cr,t'.- 
name on the college register) tlie fees foi the 
term, the semester or the quirter »* the rase 
may be, ron«t he deposited with the treasurer, 
who will then and there issue n card entitling 
the holder to attend leitures with a particular 
class. This card must be shown to teachei* 
concern* I im the first day of lecture reiitation, 
'* or quiz ”, — but no, 1 quiz * comas later on, as 
it devotes oril questions and answers on the sub 
ject matter of previous study in class It par 
take* of the nature of an examination, whereas 
recitation is a daily lesson and lectures discourse 


pirts of the country, with the kind of college 
(State or private), the nature of the couise (Clas- 
sical or professional) and the location of the 
city Generally speaking, State Universities 

being a culmination of the free educational sys- 
tem of the United States, chaige nominal fees. 
Professional training costa more than classical, 
berause of the expense' involved in the up-keep 
of first grade workshops and excellent labora- 
t-nies The libraries, richly endowed as they 
are, form an important asset of every college 
The colleges have halls and dormitories for the 
accommodation of student*, but " residence ” is 
not compul-ory Student* may arrange for 

their own room and boar! from aix to ten dol- 
lars (1 dollars about Rs 3 2 is.) The tuition fees 
ill private Universities and institutes (decidedly 
good in the East) range from 150 to 250 dollars 


by the Professor or I net motor Tlie gradra or 
divisions in which Students are placed on the 
result of term examinations are a* follows — 
9 points out of 10 (i « , 90 per cei t. of maximum 

m 'rk') first grade 8 p.inta out »f 10, 

aecon.1 giada • 7 points out of 10, third grade 
® paints out of 10, fourth grade Iras than 60 
per ceut, io any autqei t c institutes a 'condition/ 
that is to ray, student* mu s t take the exami 
lltlon in tbit particular subject over again, 
luring the coming term on payment of a email 
litra f« The student has several chance* given 
vim of miking up hi* ah irtcomings bef ire gra Illa- 
tion. Tho examination is not to him* perpetual 
nigh* mare, nor is the University Hall dreaded as 
a slaughter! ou*e His own leichera examine 
him. When the paper* come la fore their critical 
•fra, they are disposed to tons der them with 
•Jl attitu le of justice temper- 1 with sympathy 
Unt With the pedvntic notion of lataMishing an 
ultra ** high standard ,” or ehiwieg off their 
superior intelligence 

To proceed to details The expense* of a 
college education in America vary in different 


per annum The total annual expenses average 
to about Rs. 2,000 , because besides the tuition 
fees, there are several incidental fees, (e g, for 
gymnasium, laboratory, clubs, ,tc ,) and the cost 
of books, trips, medicine, has to be met with 
separately. 

Most of the colleges are beautifully built and 
mc*d* located, near lake* or river*— on hill* or 
out in the ountry, hiding themselves neir the 
heart of Nature, best companion for seekers after 
knowledge The college ground* are called the 


cam/w* (in Harvard, the Yard has kept its name) 
On the campus are the p1« ground*, the lecture- 
halls an! laboratories, professors’ bouses and 
Fraternity buildings oi dormitories for students 
The Fratera ities are peculiar to American 
Universities They are semi mystic brother- 
hoods of Ft n Jen's, having chapters fn 
almoet *11 the college* They* a r » ml*, 
penlen* of the Faculty. The student 
tnemb»ra own and • run * the organisation Tho 
Fraternity is a kind of substitute for the home. 
To get recruit*, the freshmen *re “rushed” 
by the Sophomore*, f the first year men are 
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in accordance with the law The Magiatrit* fitter 
consideration ordeied me to leave the colony with* 
in seven days from that date; which I accepted 
and proceeded to Johannesburg on the very 
same night About U days aftei my Mittal in 
Johannesburg I leteived a letter horn the Regis- 
trar of Asiatics about my permit As it was 
decided by me never to pat my foot in that office 
I have not as j et seen whether the permit looks 
blue or black. 1 had to pioceed to Kleikadong, a 
small town in the Transvaal, on some business 
While I was there, a ft lend of mine wrote to me 
that 23 Indians, including the Chairmin of the 
British Indian Association, were an ested and that 
an appeal mas filed against the conviction ofThambi 
Naidu and two others. It struck me that the 
golden oppoitunity had come for mo to suffer for 
the sake of my countrymen and thus came to 
Johannesburg, 30th January, 1009, being the day 
fired for the trial of the 23 men 1 was until the 
afternoon of the 29th, ignorant that my presence 
also will be required on that particular day l may 
say that the (Superintendent telephoned to Mr. 
Gandhi that 1 also should appear on the 30th I 
was the first to be called. I declined to plead and 
the Court decided to file a plea of guilty and a 
sentence of three months' hard labour was im 
upon me posedand likewise upon the others 

We were all handcuffed and marched off to the 
Fort; there our descriptions were taken. We were 
kept for four days and weie drafted to Deepklonf 
Convict Prison which is about eight miles from 
the town and which was indignantly styled by a 
leading Solicitor of Johannesburg Mi. Bens., n as 
•'Hell on Earth "Thei e, after having gone throneh 
a second process of identification, we were sent 
out to work on tho third d»y of our arrival. 
Being a rainy season and an open veldt we were 
drenched on the very first day we went out 
Wo had to pass our nights in wet clothes. On the 
following morning before we were marched out, 
one of our men asked for a change. The acting 


thief of the prisons then humanely gave order to 
tho officer in chat go of us tu that we dried our 
clothing, that is the jumper, which is supposed 
to be the jicket. We begged to be atlowed to 
keep our jackets on, as it was terribly cold and 
windy ; besides that, wb had seveial sickly and 
eldetly persons amongst us, 

“ I «m sorry," wild the officer politely, " that 
is tho instruction I got fioni the chief officer and 
it must ba cm tied out," At about 10 o’clock that 
day the OverReer, whose c illousness one cannot 
sufficiently condemn, c.amB to see how the work 
was going on We were carrying bricks from a kiln 
to another spot close by to pack. The Ovi racer 
stood, picked out the weakest man in the crowd and 
hulled a brick which came down whirling, Of 
course, to catch a brick that is thrown to hurt a 
person is not easy. Tho poor fellow, in order to 
escape beinghurt jumped out of the way forthe first 
one and managed to catch the second. “ Passivo 
resister” he said in a most sarcastic maimer : 
you have come here for conscience’ sake, you 
Bloody — well, do hard labour for my sake ’ Thus, 
he told the warder to see that we did our work 
properly. We were kept on that work for a few 
days only Tho Ovei seer thought it was ft very 
light job for the passive resisters; he there- 
fore put us on to dig a dam. Ilalf of the men 
were to dig and the other half were to clear the 
earth away. Heavy iron wheel barrows were pro- 
vide.! for the purpose. The ward er.wns instruct- 
ed to seo that the barrows were filled up to the 
brim. The weight when filled must have been 150- 
200 lbs. Tins wb bad to be continually wlieeliip 
for 8J hr*., with „ breakage for an hour for the 
mid lay meal. Many got ill owing to the charge 
of diet ; and many through excessive work. As 
Thambi NaiJu and myself thought that we should 
not allow the warder to say anything to u« ft«d also 
because we desired to set an example to others to do 
their share unflinchingly, we always had our barrows 
well-filled ; of course, to the dissatisfaction of our 
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to give “ yells" for tlie players as they enter the 
field or when they acquit themselves well. 

Baseball is the American substitute for cricket. 
It is played in the spring and summer. The 
field, having four biS"S and forming a quadrila- 
teral, is teiraed *• the diamond " The football 
ground is called the “gridiron.” Indoor foothill 
(known as basketball) is mainly a winter game 
Besidi s, a directci of physical ins’ luction, who 
teaches drill and gymnastics and also lectures on 
hygiene and physiology (being a Doctor of 
Medicine, Stred to take care of wounded players), 
instructors are appointed to wish the teams * 
However, some students are as assiduous it in- 
tellectual pm suits, as others are intei ested in 
physical contests T«eie are clubs of all kinds 
glee, music and orchestra clubs , and debating, 
historical and dramatical societies, side by side 
with boat crews and teams of baseball (or golf in 
richer colleges) 

Another trait of American Universities that 
would commend itself to many, especially to 
foreign students is the wide circle of electives or 
optional subjects, from which the individual 
scholars rosy make his own choice of subjects best 
suited to his mental aptitude or capacity and be«t 
adapted fcr the professional training he intends 
to pursue later in life He can satisfy his taste 
and unhampered by bitterness of restraint, put 
his whole heart and mind into his studies. He 
has to take a certain number of “points” or 
electives from a total of some hundred subjects 
To help him out, cognate subjects arc grouped 
together ar.d a few subjects mads compulsory. 

The Presi t*nt of a College is not necessarily 
* teacher but the manager of a big concern. 
He is mainly a financial agent Clergy men hare. 


* U mar be a 
•leasts are In t 
i Sereot States, 
their pre-eouneni 
all th«r time ra t 
or tbs purses an< 
h> this country. 


snl in this connection that some profes- 
he emplor of certain ball leagues fa 

te in sport. They sre witling to spend 
>laj The baseball fener works hsroe 
1 nerves ora large section of the people 

(C a a.) 


as a rule, been the incumbents of this respon- 
sible office, but now a desire to open it to lay- 
men is manifest. In some respects, the change 
will be beneficial to the Universities. The Presi- 
dent is generally - selected from among the old 
alumni or the teachers of the college. He is 
thus in heaity sympathy with the students and 
jealous of the good name of his University He is 
the head of all the Faculties,— “ a monarch of all 
he surveys, whose right there is none to dispute " 
Next to the President come the Professors, the 
Assistant Professors, Instructors, Tutors, Secre- 
taries Librarians, Clerks, Janitors and Care-takers. 
Id one college, the President gets a salary of 
about Rs 1,800 per mensem, the Professor about 
Rs 1,000, the Assistant Professors about Rs. 400 
and the Instructors ouly about Rs. 150. The 
students of course do not get, — they pay j but 
some of them are given scholarships, generally 
as “ debts of honour ” Students can bowever 
secure employment in factories, restaurants, 
stores and offices during the summer vacation. 
The student, ubiquitous, to be met with every- 
where,— as newspaper boy, hawker, clerk, work- 
man, waiter and what not Some of them thus 
earn enough to pay part of their college expenses. 
Students act as tourist guides , library assistants, 
guards, motormen, clerk®, waiters in summer 
hotels or at tables in the dining halls. One stu- 
dent in Harvard earned ns waiter about Rs. 300 
in the first and the second yesrs and Rs 1,500 iu 
the third year, One can Hot, however, count 
on luck every time Foreigners specially are 
seldom favoured no by fortune. 

After completing the four years and passing 
the examinations (which include a thesis or 
essay) the student prepares for the big event of his 
bachelor life The function for eorfernng .degree 
cornea off in Juoe and is termed, with apparent 
inconsistency, the Commencement. It ought pro- 
perly to be called tbe “ Conclusion ” (or the 
FinUhment as our President’s daughter factitious- 
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A com pi unt waif lodged to the chief officer that I to leave by the 9 30 train that night. I was 

was lazy and insolent The chief warder called me accompanied by A. Vara than Ohetty who also 

the following morning and said that there was a was one of those who were discharged on the 20th 
charge against mo for being insolent. “ Yes, Sir " of April. The following morning I took up the 

; I gfca ■« that may be true. I have also a charge management. Before the shop had taken two «hil- 

a<rftinst the officer for being drunk and insolcrt lings the License Inspector came and demanded 


while on duty.” “ What! ’’ said the chief, “ I shall 
bring you up for that and if you do not prove it 
you will bo punished for making a false report I 
paraded all the officers before they went out. Ho 
was perfectly sober this morning ” “ He might 
have been sober ther but was not so while he was 
on the field, and he is not perfectly sober now ” So 
I told him exactly what happened on the field That 
was the last I heard of the charge that was prefer- 
red against me and the warder was not to be seen 
at Deepkloof again. What happened to him I can- 
not say, Our day for discharge avas close at hand 
and the chief warder often used to call me into his 
office, to ask if I was satisfied with bis treatment 
and so forth. That was only to find out what my 
private opinion was When I told him that we wore 
treated like beasts, I was not called again to ex 
press an opinion. On the day of our discharge, the 


the license I told him that I was the manager 
of the shop, tho money had been submitted for the 
license and it had been refused. I was ordered to 
appear the following morning, and was sentenced 
to a fine nf £ 23 0 0 nr in default three months’ 
huil l»t*oui I was followed by Varathan Ohetty, 
R R N aid ii and a few others. There, our task 
was to pull a water-cart for four miles up and four 
miles down We h id to complete three trips » day. 
The old season was setting and as Vreeongiog is 
noted for her severe winter we were feeling the 
sharpness of the frost of wind. We were not 
provided with ghee there. So a complaint was 
made Our complaint was sent to the head- 
quartern through the Resident Magistrate and the 
leply was that we should be sent to Deepkloof 
wheie ghee would be supplied with. Our stay at 
Viceonging whs only for ten days and 


chief for the last time called me into his office (seven of us) picked off to Johannesburg. We 
and advised me not to comeback “As long as the stayed for a night only at the miin gaol and the 

Government does not fulfil their promise and as following day we were marched to the " Hell On 

long as that Act is in the Statute Book, you can Euth.’ 1 The day was a wet one and windy in the 

roly upon having me in your gaol ” was the last open veldt On our arrival at our destination, our 

s discharged for the hands were so benumbed through the cold that we 


word 1 tohl him before I 1 
first from the Deepkloof gaol and tbo second 
time from the Transvaal gaol. Tor 17 days I was 
'at liberty to go about. On the evening of the 18th 
May, at a meeting which I did not attend, my 
friend Thambi Naidu assured that I would go and 
take up the managing of the 6torc at Yrcconging 
about 30 miles from Johannesburg, belonging to 
Mr. Asvat, the Acting Chairman of the B I. A. 
The bu*iness was to be carried on without a 
license as it was refused because the owner had 
burnt Ills V. R Certificate. When I was informed 
of what took place at the meeting I got ready 


were rot able to unbutton our trouser buttons 
Oor description end Me., li Sections were token, 
.nd we wee. sent to work on the Mends? 
morning a, we srrired there on « Saturday. 
The work thi, ti m . „„ kin a,, 

tilling, .owing, winding, reaping, planting and 
•l.o carrying .tone. The winter wa. a very 
aerere one. Everyone of u. was Buffering ftom 
ehaped hands and arrreked lip, .„d „hen sr. naked 
the doctor ior —.line, „„ „„ „„ 

applied r.aeiine it would rrsck ail th. more. So 
see wero loreed to bo contented with eold water 
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Mining in India, Past and Future.* 

BY 

T. II. D LA TOUCHE, ESQ 
(Geological Survey of India, Calcutta.) 


IIT would be tin possible to give, in the course of 
fl a brief paper sorb as this * complete ae- 
1 coant cl the history of the pa«t develop 

went of mining in India, or a force <st of its 
probable development in the future , and though 
the title of my subject n.aj lend you to suppose 
that I am ambitious enough to make the attempt, 
I can assure you that I have no such intention 
I merely wish to draw attention to some of the 
more general aspects of the question am! to 
deduce from certain examples drawn from the 
past a few conclusions regarding the point of 
view from which tho mining indu«tiy is looked 
upon by the native commnuity, conclu'ioi r which 
may help us to realise what must be done in the 
future if the people of this country aietotske 
their proper share in the bene 6ts resulting fioio 
the deve'opment of that industry For, I have 
the audacity to think that, unless a change of 
some kind does take place in this respect, you 
will never l>e able to establish mining at any 
rate, in India ns a true Swadeshi enterpuse, 
carried on without the aid of foreign eneigy and 
Capital. 

Mining in India is no rew tlnng In nil pmts 
of the country , wherever useful and valuable 
ores Occur, tracts of former activity, both in ex 
trading the ores from the rocks and in smelting 
and fashioning the metals derived from them, 
are to be met with. A few instances will suffice 
to show how widespread was this activity in 
ancient tunes. The existence of old woi kings 
in the auriferous tracts of the In lisn peninsula 
is a matter of common krnwledge, and numer 
ous references to. them are to be found in the 
publications of the Geological Survey. Dr. 
Malcolm Maelsren describes the gold bearing reefs 
of the Dharwar senes as honej -combed in 
places by oil workings (Records, GeolSurv, 
Ind.Yol XXXIV, p 120), dating back at 

v* 6 * ** f lr »s the thin tenth century A D , the 
shafts reaching a depth of 300 feet from the 
surface, an 1 in one Instance at least, at the 
Uatti mine in lUSuun’s dominions, as much 
as 62Q feet. Rel ics of the mills need for the 

* Prepared for the Industrial Coo fen. nee, Lahore. 


ousting of the ores extracted from the shafts 
are still in existcrie, consistii p of. large stone 
crushers rocked to and fro in depressions worn 
in the haul surface of the bed rock adjacent to 
the reefs, mot-n s and pestles grouped together in 
hundreds where water was available for washing 
out the gold, end so on Even the vaguest 
tradition of these workings had died out when 
the mines were re-opened undei modern condi- 
tions In Chota Nagpur, similai traces of an- 
cient gild mines have been found (Records, 
G S I , Vol XXXI, p 67), though not on so 
large a scale, and in addition old copper exca- 
vations have been traced along what is known as 
the Copper Belt of Singhbhum for R distance if 
at least 80 miles, from Duarparam on tho Bammi 
River on the west to Bhalragora on the borders 
of Mourbhanj (Records, G. S. 1 Vol XXXVIII, 
p 33) The iron smelting industry of the Cen- 
tral Province's and of Birbhum in Bengal has 
been carried on for age«, and still survives in 
the face of imported non, mainly becAiiso the 
soft native chauoal made iron is of a purer qua- 
lity than that imported, and is therefore more 
mathable and more easily managed by the native 
blacksmiths though the methods employed iu 
its productions are of the rudest description. I 
need only mentior the old copper mines of 
Sikkim, the copper and silver-lead mines of 
kutnaon and Kulu, ana the numerous traces of 
old workings that sre to be found in Kashmir, 
in Eajputana, Ac , to show how widely the in- 
dustry was practised in formei times It is 
hardly possible in fact to travel through any of 
the billy tracts of the country without comiog 
across traces of this former activity, but with 
hardly an exception, and those such as involve 
metallurgical operations of the most eimple cha- 
racier, e«, for insUrce, iron smelting in the 
Central Provinces and the washing of gold 
dust from the river alluvium, all these enter- 
prises have been abandoned and in many cases 
hardly survive in tradition. 

Of metallurgical processes also, although of as 
rude a type as Ibeir methods of extracting and 
treating the ores, the accents were by no mean, 
without knowledge. The most cotjapicuous ins- 
tance of ench knowledge is pertape the manufac- 
tureof the famous moot; or steel of S. utbem 
IndM For centuries this material was in demand 
over the whole of the civilised world, end as Mr, 
Ban remarks in hw Manual of the Economic Ceo- 
fomon* Damascus 
» reputation for fiexibi- 


bladrs had long attained a 
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dial god under Section 9 of Act 36 of 1908, and on 
the following morning at 10 o'clock, I was senten- 
ced to three months’ hard labour once again. My 
friends Messrs. Joseph Itayappan, and Thnmbi 
Naidu were glad in one way but very sorry that 1 
was deprived of a run down to my home. Thus, three 
months were passed as the others. But one thing 
extra I got was 24 hours spare diet and solitary 
confinement for talking on the line during meal 
hours. Mr. Iiayappan and others were discharged 
23 days after my conviction I was discharged 
on the 23 rd of May with young Manila) 0 and hi 
and was met by Messrs M K. Gandhi, A M. 
Cachalia, Kallenbach, Sorabjee, tbn Parsee stal- 
wart, and others. Mr. Gandhi, whom I had 
not met for 17 months, naturally w*s the one 
most attractive The following day being a public 
holiday I was not met by any of the police and on 
the morning of th it 1 left for Durban. While 
I was in Durban I got instructions from Mr. 
Gandhi to prepare a reception for the returning 
deportees who were expected to arrive on or about 
the 12tb day of May. There was a very large 
gathering of sympathisers and well-wishers to re- 
ceive the returning heroes. Owing to some 
unaccounted for incident on board, the steamer 
wa# delayed and did not steer in until the follow- 
ing morning. This waa a great disappointment 
both for the deportees anil the people of Durban. 
When the ship anchored nt the W harf, the I. R. 
Offiier prevented any one from having access to 
the men Thus.'we met with a second disappoint- 
ment. Only 17 were admitted to land The re- 
maining nine, although colonial-born Indians ex- 
cepting one, w**ro ordered to return to India on 
the groun 1 that they were not able to prove their 
domicile or birthiight in that countiy. Many 
efforts were t ad e. The greatest lawyers were en- 
gaged but to no avail. At about 8 r.M. on that 
night instructions were given through telephone 
* from Johannesburg that I should accompany the 
returning men, and, if possible, get them landed at 


Zanzibar, My efforts there, nl«o proved abortive 
and thus I was enabled tc come to tho country to 
which my arcest ora belonged, which I love dearly ; 
for which I n:n prepared to suffer, for which I ata 
prepared to sacrifice all I possess. It is my love 
for my people and my country I may 6ay that 
has brought me here. May the great God whom 
I worship bestow sufficient courage and strength 
on mo to serve my Motherland in every sense of 
the word and preset ve her honour abroad. 


TH E ELEVATION OFTHE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

By. 

Mr. SAINT NIHAL SINOII. 


F recent years all appearances go to show 
that at last the Hindu body politic gra- 
dually is awakening to a realization of the 
iniquity of the treatment accorded the Pariah in 
condemning him everlastingly to grovel at the 
foot of the social, intellectual, moral and material 
ladder of life. The protestant Hindu faiths, 
such as the Brahmo and Arya Samajes.have laid 
down for themselves a policy calculated to give the 
outenate, in course of time, the social status that 
roully should be his by right divine. The Sikhs, 
whose creed radically is against caste, but who, at 
present, are cursed by this institution, also are 
making some effort to do the right thing by the 
submerged classes. Even the orthodox Hindus 
are relaxing their ultra-extreme attitude and 
showing a more charitable disposition towaid the 
so-called “ untouchables.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the Hindus 
are engaging ln the work of lifting up the lowly 
rXio" t0 PreVCBt thm frora forsaking the 
'r *» * Cbri.ti.blly, 

tl,efr 

ve *y poorly in 
n P'og to the higher classes 


missionaries .,, v . ... . . 

ava succeeded • 

.ttrnctmg I.*,,,, ^ 
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is almost inconceivable that, among so man) 
generations of workers, one man here and there 
did not arise with gliromeiing ideas of improve- 
ment, which, if fostered, might have led to greit 
result* It is a striking f >et that, although the 
rulers and great men of India have almost without 
exception been libral pations of art, and that in 
metal work especially nowhere else lias thit ait 
reached so high a stand*! d, jet not one of thorn 
seems to have given a thougnt to the m**n who 
woo from the euth the nutei ml on which 
that ai t was expended No doubt •’ll** »xplai a 
tion is that the Aryans were * pistmal and agi . 
cultural people, hoi iSed at the idea of descending 
into the bowels cf the eaitli, and that their 
genius was r.ot erected in this direction The 
miners usually belonged to the aboriginal tribes 
or to the very Ion e-t castes despised bv all, and, 

. »t is not at all unlikely that, even if one of a 
superior class had turned his attention to the 
invention of improved methods and processes, he 
would have shared in the reproach which th >H> 
whom he was trying to serve laboured nndei 
It is Dot surprising than that foi centimes no 
progress wsa made, ar.d that the oeople of this 
country were unprepared for the struggle with 
foieign competition , and, moreover, had to be 
shown by outsiders how to make use of their m >st 
valuable mineral *«eet«, the enormous deposits 
of coal, ii.ang.uese, and the like, the value of 
which in the argregite farsorpisses tbstof any 
of the minerals, ev»n gold and diamonds, that 
were ever win by the native miners 

Seeing then tint It has been left for an ilien 
race to introduce new methods ami stimulate pio 
gress that might have been to some extent md - 
genous, if personal aggrandisement at the 
expense of Others, or purely metsphv-ical aril re- 
ligious deputations had not absorb'd the energies 
of those endowed with more than average brains, 
the question arises whether It is too lite 
for the people of this country to take iheir f ur 
share in the development of its mineral resource, a 
share to which they are indubitably entitled, since 
the minerals are one of the »s>ets that have been 
conferred on them by Nature Are a. u content 
merely to receive such a share of the profits »s is 
derived from mv >lm>ats in mining and manufsc- 
tunng concerns, a poor way of making money at 
best, Ijoki ig on while jour country is being 
depleted of »he raw material with which Nature 
basso boon! supplied aou, an! compelled to 
pay higMv for the metals which might he sup 
plied Terr largely from your own mine*, and for 


the articles manufactured from them ? A rough 
estimate shows that, even if all the dividends 
earned by mining companies remained In the 
countr) , which is by no means the ease and even> 
if the paid up capital invested in aiich enterprises 
produced 20 per cent , a very liberal estimate, 
you would receive le.-s than one and & half mil- 
lions sterling in dividends, while about twenty- 
three millions have to be paid for imported 
metals mil machinery I am convinced that 
at least a portion of this diain on the 
finances of Indu might have been saved, if 
moro attention had been given in the past to- 
the encouragement and development of the 
indig“nnus arts of mining and inetallurg) ; for, it 
is quite possible tint, with levs wasteful methods 
of smelting an l the use of simple imchinery and, 
nbove all. with the assistance of intellects of a 
higher order than the uneducated rlssses, to whom 
the industry was left, could ha expected to possess,' 
many of the low grade ores of copper and other 
minerals, which are now found to be worthless for 
exploitation on Western lines, might have continu- 
ed to be productive if worked by imptoved native 
methods 

It is now t h) late for a revival of tho native 
industry to be effected * Such a revival would 
entail an entire reveisal of the aspect with which 
manual labour, except to a small extent agncul-' 
tural labour, is regarded by tho educated claaacs, 
the aristocracy of this country And )et it is 
not impossible that such a revolution in ideas R 
much more worth) object, though even more diffi- 
cult of attainment, than a political revolution, 
might be brought about Perhaps, in no period of 
English history was the division between the 
aristocracy ani the workers so clearly drawn 
.* — ... •>.» eighteenth century, not much 


few i 


i thsn a 


indred )ears ago. 


With 




exceptions, no •gentleman’ would demes 
nimself by soiling his hands with manual 
labour, but although it took msny years to break 
down the prejudice, and even now it is not entirely 
exunct, there is no doubt but that, for alt 
practical purpose", it has disappeared Many per- 
sons i i the most elevated ranks of sotidy are tho 
descendants of men who, in their yoolh, worked 
in mines or factories with tl.Hr own hands, and 
now no ^.lon of ~ fn the proudest family deems it 
i inchnati.ns Jead him in that 
nmg or m-tsllurgy, not from 
... „ ' , , l5,n! ' ! ^manual labour Hide by 

vide with men or lower culture and station in life 
•ome years ago to one of our 


a dishonour, if his i 
direction, t 
books alone, but bv actoal tr 
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from the filthiest quarters of the town, ard who 
have absolutely do idea of cleanliness or hygiene, 
are bathed at school and made to wash their 
clothing. Plenty of soap is supplied them, end 
they are taught the Advantages of a life of 
neatness. Slovenly habits are discouraged and 
the little children are imbued with the thought 
that cleanliness is next to godliness. During the 
first two years of the school's existence — it was 
started on October 18th, 1906— over 400 pupils 
of the depressed classes came under its influence. 

Besides this school, the Mission conducts the 
Donar Kachrapatta Day School and the Agnpada 
D.iy School. The former was established on 
November 1st, 1907, and during its first year 110 
boys and five gills were admitted to it. One 
hundred and nine of these little folks belonged 
to the depressed classes The last-named school 
was opened on July 1st, 1908, and admitted 292 
pupils during the first seven months of its 
existence, all of whom but one were Pariahs. 

From November 12th, 1906, to December 31, 
1908, 1,239 patients were treated in the free dis- 
pensary maintained by the Depressed Classes 
Mission. A trained native midwife also paid such 
sick visits as were needed. 

Equally efficient work is being done by this 
Mission in other towns, and through its efforts, 
hundred of Pariahs have been uplifted fiom their 
sudden condition to a life of usefulness and 
happiness. 

In Northen India, the Arja Samnj is engaged 
in a unique work to uplift the low castes 
of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, pursuing a policy radically 
different from that in vogue in Southern Hin- 
dustan. The Samajista have been actively, ac- 
tually raising the social stilus of the Pariahs by 
purification ceremonies ever since 1900. 

The first work alorg this line was done in 
Lahore. 1 was present et the ceremony when 
fifty Ralitia families were “ purified " and thus 


socially uplifted. The Rahtias rank but a trifle 
higher than sweepers and chumart, but by means 
of the Arja Samaj rites they were automatically 
lifted to the status of high castes by being in- 
vested with the sacred thread, which distin- 
guishes the “ twice born ” from the lower classes. 
It 60 happened in this instance that the 
Rahtias who were thus “ purified ” were Sikhs, 
and in the course of the ceremony, they were 
divested of their long hair. After this tlio thread 
ceremony was performed before the sacred fire, 
to the accompaniment of Gayatri Mantrams, and 
the erstwhile Pariahs distributed sweetmeats to 
the Hindus of high caste, who ate them ns a sign 
that they actually considered that the social 
stigma had been removed from the Rahtias. The 
6ame evening the leaders of the Arya Samaj dined 
with the newly -created high caste families, their 
meal being cooked by the ladies who had been 
purified along with their husbands, and who, 
that same morning, would have been considered 
to have polluted food merely by touching the 
vessel iu winch it was cooked. 

The Arya Samajists found that they had ' 
brought down a hornet’s nest upon their heads 
by the rad ical step they bad taken. Not only 
had they alienated themselves from the ortho- 
dox members of their community, but they bad 
incurred the ire of the Sikhs for cutting off the 
hair from the head of the Rahtias, thus causing 
them to be looked upon as 11 perverts ” by the 
Sikhs. The President of the Arya Pritinidi 
Sabba, who took a leading part in inaugurating 
the movement and engineering the cereroory in 
the casa of the Rahtias, was threatened with 
death es a consequence of hi 8 activity. The re- 
sult, however, was that the Sikhs becamo 
aroused to a sense of their duty, and from that 
year forward began to vie with the Arya Sama- 
jisU in the Shudi purification work. Indeed, 
tw followers „f X.„, k to[>k op ^ ^ 
most .1 lb. time .. ,1„1 lh „ S ,».ji,t,. III. 
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| IIO does not love a gulden ? ” remarks 
Hood, in ore of his inimitable 
fusions of the tender and the eonuc 
which he calls his hum/ rout paper* and then 
he goes on to re[ 1) to this question, in the names 
of many of the mighty dead Adam and Eve, 

I remember, set foith then love of Eden and, 

I think, SemiraiDis talks grandly about her 
Babylonian llangii g gardens , Plato speak* of 
Academus ; Uotraccio, and Milton and Lord 
Bacon, all declare they love a garden The only 
person who declares that he does not love a gar 
den is Hamlet’s father’s ghost , who, consider- 
ing the circumstance*, may be excused for bis 
bad taste 

My respected fellow creature 1 — why do you 
not love a garden? Because you are a great 
pundit, or a great politician , a great phihisopher, 
or a great philanthropist ? Because you think 
squa-e roots, or wjrd loots, or radical reforms, 
better than all the roots of the legctable king 
dom ? Because any branch of the tree of know- 
ledge — any specimen of the genus homo — is moie 
worthy of your attention than all the trees and 
flowers on this side of Paradise ? 

Classical wuteis are fully alive to Love’s 
power and extent ovei the vegetable kingdom 
Claudian writes — 

totof 0 ” 5 ^ ' lT ' ,0r l0Te ’ * nd * Ter * flourlshln ® tr *® I ,n 
»i?b« to poplar, plane to^plare, auJ alder nrnnaan to 


frit amor plantas, love consumes the plants, 
was the singular and appropi late motto with 
which Linnaeus grac’d tbe title page of bis 
«*ay upon the sexual differences of flower* The 
use I am about to make of it i*, to bring to- 
gether under its sanction a short account of some 
84 


of the moro remarkable circumstances attendant 
upon tbe process of fertilisation in plants The 
ordinary steps of this process, the bursting of the 
tips anthers, the scattering of the pollen, the 
reception of the pollen -grama by the opposite 
apparatus, ai,d the mysterious further progress 
of the pollen tubes — these aie sufficiently fami- 
liar to render cimment upon then, at any rate, 
here, impel fluou- But these are only first 
principle*, subject to countless venations in the 
mam er of their operation, to the more striking 
of which, clothed with no other poetic garb than 
that in which Nature has herself arrayed them, 
I am desirous of drawing attention. 

Let us commence with the plants in which 
the fluwets are of dis'mct sixes ; the one male, 
the other female, as the terms are used by botan- 
ists Tbe question to be answered is how are 
these two pai ties to be united; or in plainer 
words, how is tbe pollen of the distant flower of 
the one kind to be conveyed and applied to the 
stigma of that of the other ? It is effected by 
intermediate actors ; and in the fanning breeze, 
m the restless insect, and m tho glittering 
humming bird, and moie nearly at home, in man 
himself, they sra to bo found I,et us speak of 
man, as the officiator in these floial rite*, first. 

Experience taught the inhabitants of the East, 
of old, that there actually existed a distinction 
between the sexes of the flowers of trees with 
which they weie most familiar, which were 
palms They found that date and palm trees 
generally, standing alone, never produced fruit, 
and probably by accident, as we speak, they 
were led on to the discovery that by touching 
the flowers of th* date pilni with those of a 
different character, but cf the same species, the 
trees were no longer barren. So remote is the 
history cf this custom,— for such it afterwards 
became, — that we find Pliny, in his Natural 
Hi*tcry, describing the manner in which it was 
performed by the Eastern nations in his time 
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intellectual, political aud moral condition of his 
lubjects. 

The reigning ruler of Travancore was born 
on the 25th September, 1857, under the star 
Mulam, herce he is called Mulam Tirunal Hama 
Varma On the demise of his uncle* Visbakara 
Tirunal llama Yarma '* who endeavoured to 
squeeze into five short years of his reign the 
work of a whole lifetime " he ascended the mva- 
nod of* his ancestors when only 28 years' old. 

At the public installation held in the old 
Audience Hall in the Fort, His Highness ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows - 
u I little expected that at the early age ol 28, 1 would 
be called upon to undertake the grave responsibilities 
of a ruler and coming as I do after an illustrious line of 
ancestors— not the least eminent and wise of whom hare 
been my two lamented uncles, Uis Highness tbo late 
Maharaja and his immediate predecessor— I feel all the 
more my own unworthmess to fill a position to which 
they have done so much honour It is no small 

consolation to me that I shall have the cordial aid and 
counsel of the llritith representative at my Court and 
the support and protection of the Paramount Power to 
whoso fortunes those of my house aro fortunately in- 
dissolubly linked : And, above all, 1 am full of 

faith and hope and devoutly pray that the Author of 

all good may what in me is dark illumine, what 

Is low raise and support ; gride me in the itraight path 

of duty and enable me, to the best or the light 

vouchsafed to me, to strive to promote the well-being 
and happiness of the nearly two and half millions of 
__ peaceful and industrious subjects so unexpectedly com- 
* rutted to my cliargo ” 

The early training of His Highness was en- 
trusted pilnci pally to a private tutor, Mr. 
Ragbunath Kao (who subsequently became 
Deputy Dewan) assisted by the then Principal of 
the Maharaja's College. Under the zealous care of 
these gentlemen His Highness received a thorough 
training in all the ordinary branches of English 


matters affecting the welfare of the people, and 
bis intimate knowledge of even the smallest 
detail of the woik of every department of the 
State. 

Deeply religious, although not disdaining 
Western culture, ho devotee a considerable time 
t.» devotional exercises. H6 is f ull of ^ sympathy 
with every public and philanthropic institution 
as befits the ruler of a country whose motto is: 
“ Charity our household divinity.” 

His Highness’ reign has bean directed to pro- 
vide foi every subject the advantages of a. medi- 
cal man, a teachei , a postmaster, a registering 
officer, a magistrate and a judge within a reason- 
able distance. His solicitude ftfr the prosperity 
of his subjects has been shown in measures 
which are intended for the advantage of the 
agricultural classes which form the backbone of 
the population. 

The most prominent of the«e changes are the 
extension of free primary education, the intro- 
duction of technical education, the establishment 
of sgticuUuial associations, the elaboration of 
irrigation schemes, the abolition of taxation in 
kind and others, which have contributed to the 
consolidation of the feelings of love and loyalty 
which His Highness' subjects cherish towards 
him. 

Among several constitutional changes may be 
mentioned the establishment ot a Legislative 
Council, tliB introduction of Town Improvement 
Committee 1 *, the creation of a High Court as the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and the formation 
of the representative assembly. 

The Srimulam Popular Assembly, that was de- 
vised and brought into existence during the 
short administration of Dewan V. P, Madbava 
Itao, baa proved itRelf a considerable success in 
bringing the executive officials into contact with 
the people and thereby biidging the gulf of 
ignorance and separateness between them. 


education. Provision was made at the name time 
for his acquiring a knowledge of Sanskrit, essen- 
tial for Hindu liberal education. 

His Highness has fulfilled the moat sanguine 
expectations that were Turned of him ; and he 
is loved and revered by his subjects on account 
of the great per sonal interest he Lakes j n all 
“TK^eaaionbe^R i» tbo female line nephew* inherit 
the uoV. and property. 


„ , ... . administration 

Maharaja 8 reign has been one of steady and 

isris? r " k,b t* •»««"<“• 

I 11 ” '■« 2? >«.» popnl.tion 1... 
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again re-appeared on the scene in Barcelona, Its 
main object, of course, is to overthrow the present 
dvnasty. They have M. Jeame aa the Pretender. 

Till now the forces of the State have been able to 
keep down this lebellion. But it may bo a ques- 
tion whether the smouldering fires later on may 
not lead to a conflagration We hope not. 
Europe views withes sympathy the internal strug- 
gles of Spain and wishes it to come out from it fully 
successful. The success will be an historical fact 
while finally detaching the Roman Episcopate from 
all State interference everywhere The spirit of 
the times is dead against this remnant, this 
shadow we may call, of mediaeval Catholicism. The 
shadow must depart and allow even Catholic 
Europe, enlightened as it is to day, to breathe more 
freely. Romo has had its day — aye, perhaps 
longer than many a terrestrial organisation— and 
must cease to be. 

Germany has next attracted attention. As 
usual the mailed fist displayed its vigour. And 
lo 1 there was screaming throughout Europe. The 
words he carelessly allowed to escape him when 
rasing to the ground certain fortifications have 
been construed to breathe the spirit more of wai 
than peace. The fiery Imperialistic tribe in 
Great Britain, the same which forced the Boer 
War, at once shrieked after the manner of the 
Shrieking Brotherhood, in their shrieking organs 
of public opinion. It is fortunate however that 
hoth Little and Great Englanders, at least the 
overwhelming majority, have kept their heads 
cool. The Emperor’s words, which he himself 
took the early opportunity to interpret, have 
been taken at their true worth and the * incident* 
is forgotten. But the fire eaters are now on 
another track, to inform the British that, say 
what they will, the German is the most covert 
enemy of England and that Germany is deter- 
mined in time to come to be the Mistress of the 
• Rea and reduce the ohl country to the status of 
Holland 1 Look, they cry aloud, at Heligoland. 


It was a folly to have ceded that island some 
years sgo to Germany, fa it not now a fortified 
place all round, an omnipotent naval base, masked 
of course, to destroy the British navy in the 
North Sea 1 Then look again at Emden and the 
naval fortifications there. Consider these tatest 
German naval developments along with the Speedy 
construction of Dreadnaugl.ts to vie with those of 
the British by the year 1912, and it will be seen 
at once what dreadful prospect of the British 
empire there is. Unless the nation is aroused, 
unless naval expenditure is doubled, trebled and 
quadrupled, unless the army is made a fighting 
machine, which it is not, there is no hope for 
England. Thus, it is that this bold band of Neo- 
Imperialists or anti-Teutons have raided the 
spectie of the coming German War which will 
have for its aim the destruction for ever of tho 
naval power of England and, therefore, of its 
present prosperity in trade and commerce. But 
the greatest political event of the month is the 
striking victory which the Socialists have gained, 
increasing their seats tn the Reichstag. The 
autocracy of Emperor William II. has hardly . 
been able to crush this new element of German 
democracy which is now increasing in volume 
and vigour. It is one to he seriously reckoned 
with. What fresh combinations of parties and 
what further shuffling of groups will now be 
witnessed in German Parliament remains to be seen. 

Leaving the fiery Cassandras of England to 
roast themselves in tho boiling cauldron of their 
own manufacture aa regards Germany we may 
survey while the rmlitut of the present situation 
in old England. There fa, 0 f course, a lull in 
British politics. Soon, ministers and politicians 
will return from hohday- m(lk ; ng to teke up 
again the battle cry of the Constitution. We shall 
ater on iear how far the Conference has made 

P 7?” *“'* * l “* «■ «„ probability of « 
ralot.on which n,, n>tion . 

lh ' tr ™r« l»> been rounded 
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meirron if can, or witer chesnut, said to have 
furnished food to the ancient Thracians — as the 
8i ughara nuts to the inhabitants of Kashmir, 
and the two horned trapit to the Chinese— is one 
of these plants When the flowering season 
approaches, the petiole of the leaves becomes 
distended with air, and the specific giavity of 
the plant becomes altered to such a degree in 
consequence, that it leaves the mud, and rises 
to the surface, where floweriog takes place. 
When it is finished, the air disappear*, and 
the plant again sinks to the bottom The butter 
worts possess little vessels fall of a mucus, whose 
density is greater thaa that of water , they act 
like anchors to the plants. As the development 
goes on, and when the Sower is to be com- 
pleted, the mucus is expelled from these vesicles, 
and air takes its place this is like raising the 
anchor. The plant rise* to the bosom of the 
water, the flower expands, and dies, fresh 
mums is secreted, and the wanderer returns to 
its soft bed once more, there to nourish its 
seeds. The celebrated xallxtntut, the favourite 
of poets, takes the next place. Its curious act 
is thus narrated by botanists — 

The flowers of the one kind are attached to a 
long spirally heirled stalk , those of the other, 
on the contrary, are set 011 a very short stalk 
Aa the tune approaches, the one flower leaves 
the bottom of the stream and rises to the aur 
face ; the other flower is then detached from its 
stalk, and rises through the wate r in quest of 
its mate : their functions are completed, and 
they wither and float away, while the first 
flower is again withdtawn, to fulfil its duties 
as a parent at the bottom of the stream. Mr 
Qaekett, who has published a Memoir upon this 
plant in the London Physical Journal, considers 
that this account is not altogether correct. 
There is a curious water plant, found m the 
ditches of the south of Europe, the flower of 
Which is related to sej>ar»te itself from the 


parent plant, to rise to the surface, expand, and 
live long enough to complete fecundation and 
then to die. 

The effect of this process on all flowers is 
very striking they rapidly lose their beauty 
and die Oicluds, foi example, will remain for 
some little time in all their splendour, if they 
are undistuibed, but a blow will often cause 
them, in a mat tier which has to some appeared 
unaccountable, to wither up end perish. It 
seems probable the determination of the pro- 
cess 1 a effected by the concussion. Here another 
vast field opens before me, but it must be left 
to the study and consideration of every flower- 
lovirg reader 


FIVE TIMES TO THE TRANSVAAL JAIL. 

BY Mi. P K. NAIDU. 

(An Indian Passive Rais ter.) 

#ROM the very first day I heard of the passive 
(fS resistance struggle in the Transvaal, my desire 
wastobeone of its silent sufferers. I Lad to 
take up that course because I was, in the first 
place, a poor scholar and, secondly, a bad speaker. 
In my short sojourn in Madras, very friendly 
relations have been formed between mj6e!f 
and Mr G A Natesan, the energetic Joint 
Secretary of tbe Indian South African League and 
our well-wisher and sympathiser, and he persisted 
that I should give him tn writing a brief account 
of my sufferings in the Transvaal gaols. Although 
it is against my wish I cannot do otherwise than 
to comply with tbe request, and, thus, I venture 
to lay before my countrymen the experiences of 
my prison life- — 

It was on a bright Friday morning, in the 
month of January, 1908, that our esteemed 
and revered leader Mr. Gbandi and a few of us. 
Including the Mr. Leung Qomn, the Chairman 
of the Chinese Association were to «p pear to 
answer a charge of net complying with the orders 
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politics would do well to digest this work of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald who is indeed a thinker and 
practical statesman combined. 

Franco is quiescent, but here, too, economic 


ary year. Tl.e fact is all big States, whet, sorely 
pinched lor want of the eternal pence, throw 
overboard certain beneficent grants originally 
allotted. Jn India, we have very bitter experience 


problems, not unconnected with politics, were to of such lapses. 

the fore. The French Press is discussing the Another economic question very active in Ger- 
wiailom or otherwise of lending monies to coun- many is that of high prices of food stuffs. There 

tries which, by their secret or open alliances is again the meat question. There have been large 

and agreements, may be deemed to be unfriendly advances in the price of meat (pork) which I* the 

to the country. For instance, there ate now nego- food of the masses. In industrial centres meat 


tiations for a Hungarian loan. It is superfluous prices have leached almost famine prices. They are 
to say Hungary is interested in the Triple Alii- organising measures in Dresden and Leiprig to 
ance. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina facilitate the importation of meat from Austria, 


by Austria-Hungary has led to a large State though tlie last country in this respect is no better 


expenditure — mostly offensive nni defensive — 
which, of course, has to be met from loans, Bay 
of something like 24 millions 1 France, as we 
are all aware, is a thrifty country. Her peasantry 
is the moat prospeious because it is most thrifty. 
And the French Press rationally discuss whether 
self-interest and Bolf-defence do not demand that 
the savings of the people should be invested in 
further development of the resources of Fiance 
rather than bo lent to unfriendly nations. Jn 
real it), a loan of the character just referred to 
signifies that Fiance should supply the sinews of 
war to her own enemies ! France cannot allow 
Austria-Hungaiy to build Dreidnaughta fiom 
her own monies to fight against her in times to 
come. 

Going back to Germany for German economics 
we may notice that by unexpended savings and 
by reason of a normal growth in levenue lha 
Chancellor ol the Exchequer has been able to 
show for the yen 1909, a deficit of only 6 J million 
sterling against the budget one of 14 j. Though 
this on the surface may ba deemed satisfactory 
it should be pointed out that the large saving 
of expenditure is at the sacrifice of the poor. Ttere 
was to be a fund specially invested for surviving 
widows and orphans of labouring men. This 
fund has allowed to be lapsed during the budget- 


off. 

Fmtliei, the troubles ptevailing for sometime 
past in the shipbuilding industry have not yet 
been satisfactorily settled. Thera is a fear that 
the contagion of sti ike may overtake other large 
branches of manufactures. Again, the cotton 
indusiy is depressed as eveiywhere else and there 
is little indication ot improvement. 

In Austria, they celebrated with the greatest 
eclat, the 80th birthday of the nged Emperor 
Joseph who his now sat on the throne of the 


Hapsbuigs for the hist 62 years. He is really the 
doypn of all the nonarchs of Europe at present. 

It is of no use speculating on what may happen 


- i, c is garnered w 

fathers, though he 1ms heen carefully training the 
heir-apparent in the difficult art of governing the 
dual monarchy with its burning internal schisms 
and with the outward dangers which the Triple 
Alliance may any day biing forth. Meanwhile, the 
inching, or Beni, .„J He, i.govina, thank, to the 
iml'cciUe, „! a ,„ great Powers, 
Engl"" 1 necessitated enormous 

** eipenditui e for „, lllU H 5G 0 

» AW 8'«»I*"aitace is requited 

on fetate Railways, both . . . 1 . 

It remains to be 

to hod th, " P” 1 ’""'’ 
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passi »e register anti many others. The food 
which was prepared by the natives was not to 
our liking We appealed to the Governor to 
allow one of our man to do the cooking for us 
which was immediately granted On the whole, 
before the compromise between the fndian leaders 
and the Government wis effected, we had approxi- 
mately 120 men in gaol, the majoi i‘j for hawk 
ing without license Duiing our 24 daa*’ 
incarceration, we were visited by several noble 
European clergvmvn who expressed their «ym 
pithy and assured is of help Thus, I may say 
that my first experience of gaol was not an 
eventful one The compromise was effected The 
gossip of the town wa« that Mr Gandhi and his 
companiors bad betrayed the Indians and the 
talk was wild and furious Mr Gandhi was assault- 
ed and many other squabbles took place Many de- 
clined to register, some demanded explanations, tiffs 
with the Registrar of Asiatics were now and then 
a common thing However, with one goo-1 effirt 
on the part of the Indian leaders the registration 
was completed moat satisfactorily on both sides 
Many peimits were granted within eight days fum 
the dale of application , but many were not even 
informed whether their applications were under 
consideration or otherwise, and among the un- 
for lunate many, my humble self was one I wrote 
several times to the Registrar of Asiatics for my 
permit, and stated that I was anxious to go to 
Natal to Join* my people, but to no avail 

As thing* Were looking gloomy and confusing 
and my permit was not granted l thought of aban- 
doning all hop* s of getting a permit , but deter 
mined to remain in tbe country without one My 
business in Durban needed me Kadi* an! I had to 
leave (Jo j), # j „y after my departure * 

letter was nMrrssa.1 to me by the Registrar of 
Asiatics that nr application cannot be accepted 
»nl that I shonll leave the colon v within eight 
days. J left instructions with a friend to open 


my letters and on discovering that I was doomed, 
tbe letter was immediately posted to me. 

On opening the letter I was astonished A citizen 
of the Transvaal for 20 years to be refused the 
rights of citizenship ' What really annoyed 
me was the cowardly act of the Registrar who 
kept me in ignorance of his intention until I 
left the country Surpn-e on one side and anger 
on tho othpr accelerated my return to Johan- 
nesburg 1 consulted mv mother and explain- 
ed to her how shabbily I had been treated and 
imploted her to permit me to face the difficulties 
with my countrymen in the Transvaal once again. 
Were it not for the encouragement I got from my 
mother and my people, perhaps I might not have 
stood so bravely as I have am) faced the difficul- 
ties which l shall hereafter relate to you. It was 
on the 20th of August, 1908, 1 left Natal for 
Johannesburg On my arrival at Volkrust, I was 
accosted by the Police Officer who demanded my 
permit " 1 have not got anything ” I said. I was 
arrested and was released on £ 10 bail which was 
paid by an unknown Indian gentleman. Telegra- 
phic communication proceeded between the Police 
of Volkrust and the Registrar of Asiatics at 
Pretoria The following morning I appeared 
before the Magistrate. My case was remanded 
for eight days pending the arrival of an officer 
from Pretoria to uige the prosecution. I, having 
decided to defend myself, immediately wrote to Mr. 
Gandhi for instructions and was prepared to meet 
both the injunction of the law and also the com- 
ing offi-er On the day of my trial many other 
ca«ea were on, ip which I was engaged to be the 
interpreter and afterward? was ptaccd in tbe box 
at about 1 1 a ji The officer, on one aide, con- 
tended that S ks } m> est«i -JjtbfiJ rights in the 
country, and I, on the other, maintained that 
I was a resident in the colony for 20 years, and 
if 1 were con«idered a prohibited immigrant I 
was entitled to seven days’ notice to quit the colony 
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under British protection. The party led by Sir 
Francis Younghusbind is wildly talking through 
its shrieking organs of opinion any amount of 
nonsense about Chinese consolidation of Thibet. ' 
Mure. In cider to iefiame the British they aro 
now flying all sorts of wild kites, with very little 
foundation in fact, about the Celestial coquetting 
with the Shan tubes. The fact is, by hook or by 
crook, they are intent on having some kind of 
casus belli to go to war with China, and by that 
stratagem, once more to occupy the coveted part 
of Thibet. There is a great deal of interested 
nonsense appearing in some of the Jesuitical organs 
of Anglo-Indian public opinion which should 
never be believed There seems to be an organised 
conspiracy of the fire eaters to pamper at present 
for their own ends the Dalai Lama and to work 
on his fears, if not also on his cupidity and ambi- 
tion, with the view of making him stay where 
he is. They would like to keep him as a sort of 
(fails ex machina on British soil and thus give 
trouble to the Chinese and thwart them in every 
way from coming to amicable negotiations with the 
deposed ecclesiastic. Indians should not be de- 
ceived by this Asiatic game and ought to be ex- 
tremely cautions to place any credence in the 
reports which the Forward party of the north- 
east frontier is s a dulously spreading. Just as 
before tho seizure of Upper Burma, the organs of 
Calcutta traders and merchants circulated all 
Sorts of Btories about KingTheebaw, his drinking 
bouts so called and his alleged murders of his 
aunts and relations, so now the organ of the 
Itangoon mercantile community is spreading all 
sorts of stoiies about the Chinese on the banka of 
the Irrawadi. It is lucky that there is still a 
Liberal Ministry with Sir Edward Grey as Foreign 
Minister and Lord Morley as the Secretary of 
State for fmlia ; but we may be positively sure 
that no sooner the Unionists are in power than 
the battle cry will be heard in all its fury leading 
Heaven knows where. It is certain that we shall 
have ai‘ Indio Chinese War, the sole objective of 
which toxll be the annexation of Thibet to the Bri- 
tish Indian Umpire. 


THE WOULD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear in this Section.] 

"The Master As 1 Saw Him." By Sister 
A’iredita, [I'tiUuJwii by the Ntcomt Satyahami t 
Udbodhnn Office : 12-1,1, Gopal Chandra Neogx t 
Lane, Ilaghbazaar, Calcutta]. 

We expect from Sister Niveditn's pen a book 
of absorbing interest and of great sympathy with 
the people of India. “The Master As I Saw 
Dim ” satisfies both these requirements. It 13 
not a biography nor r critical study of the sayings 
and doings oE the Master. It is largely a chro- 
nicle of the work and preachings of Swami 
Vivekananda. It, therefore, is lacking in the 
personal element which a writer of the sisters 
experience can impart to sketches of this charac- 
ter. In re-stating in English some of the Indian 
stories which mark the individuality and aspi- 
rations of our nation, the learned sister clothed 
them in language of exquisite beauty and made 
the translation more attractive than the original. 
She entered into the spirit of the narration 
and she was able to infuse into the telling 
of them her "own spirit of sympathy and 
of reverence which her knowledge at Erst hand 
enabled her to do In the pages of “The Master 
As I Saw Him some of these elements are 
wanting. They are replaced by an unbounded 
adoration of the Master and by a fine teste foe 
the beauties of Nature «„,1 0 f | Hndscape wbich 
the Himalayan home and wandeiings of her 
teacher enabled her to witness The admirers of 
Swam. Vivekananda will find in these piges 
how much the Ramahnshna Ihotherhood owed its 
impetus for good w 0 ,k to the initiative of one 
of the masterminds of the last century. The 
unbounded admiration of thedigc - le tho 

**“• b u«t 

p. r ot, of Indi, „ d „ m , wbot , chl<[ objKt _ 

Place* Jib t0 T* th8 C0untr >' ^e foremost 
Place in the scale of nations. 
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friends who complained that we were simply over- 
working them. While this was g nng on, one day, 
the acting chief officer ordered our cock to mix 
our vegetables, which w*3 always cooked and 
served separately with the mealie meal porridge. 
We got scent of it , as usual Tkambi Naidu stojd 
as spokesman and protested against it as it l»d 
not been hitherto done No notice was taken 
of our protest. The only alternative we had 
was to go on strike. The eventful hour came 
and we weie marched to receive our rations 
Those who were in the lead declined to accept the 
food on the ground that they were not used to eat 
porridge and vegetables cooked together “If 
you don’t like it do without it " was the courteous 
reply. Thus was our first strike and we bad to 
repeat it twice before the Governor gave us the 
conces&.on to have our vegetables separately. 

Now, the dam work was going or, many falling 
sick through weakness. Many were brought up 
for loafing and wera sentenced to 24 hours' soli 
tary confinement and reduced diet As this was 
going on, the Overseer once more thought that the 
work was not Lard enough and some were put to 
work side by side with the long term harden- 
ed criminal natives, and our task there was to till 
the ground 

It was a piecoof uncultivated ground that was 
Meeted for the purpose. The orders were that if we 
did not keep up pace with the ns tires we shout! 
all be brought up for idling The job was not a 
pleasant one We had to work very hard, and 
the Kaffir* were used to that sort of work, and be- 
sidee, later on we came to hear that the native ser- 
vant waj told to work us out if possible. We were 
»«t getting quite at home with both the work and 
the insults of the Overseer. My friend Thambi 
Naido, who was sentenced a month before me, 
was iiaiurral, go 1 was left alone with my 
other friends to manage the rest. One day we bad 
» new warder sent to watch u« He was one cf 
those who would do anything to please the master. 


All of us were working well and hard. We had 
to do bo, for, the voice of the war Jer could be heard 
every five minutes shoutirg 11 Come along Sammy" 
and that is a call for us to keep up with thenati ves. 
I made up my mind that day to beat the natives, 
and I was a few yards, ahead of them ; both my 
hands were bli»tBrod terribly and while 1 was work- 
ing one of the blisters burst , and the burning was 
great I stood for a second only, to see the sore ; 
that moment being an evil one for me, the warder 
saw me inspecting the palm of my hand nnd 
shouted out “Have you come here to work or to 
stand?" I at first thought that he was speaking to 
some one else, so I turned round to see to whom 
he was addressing “To you,” he eaid pointing out 
to me, “ Don’t yuu hear me” ? “Yes, I do Sir," I 
said and was about to start my work when he 
came up and and “ Come along, let me have your 
ticket ” " What for”, I asked. “ What for you 
ought to know, you have come here to hard 
labour, and not to loaf I " I was surprised at what 
be said I showed h-m my hand and explained 
him that I was only standing for a few seconds 
to see my hands. “ I have nothing to do with 
that, bring me your ticket” he said. Of course, if 
I refused to obey it would be insolent. So I 
dropped my spade and was going to fetch my 
bucket. “ Yes, I know you well outside ” be said, 
“you are an agitator, are you not? If you 
agitate outside we will knock it outside of yon 
tns.de This was an unpleasant expression for 
me I replied ■ “What has it got to do with vou if 
1 am an agitator or not. You are put here to see 
that our work is being done properly. Please do 
not complicate my agitation of outside with your 
work of inside." “Oh, you are insolent,' are 
you ?” lie said - “ I shall lay this charge sg,i n8t 
you, one for idling and the other for Being inso. 
f.nt to nn officer " 

irg, the officer absent-mindedly, I may say, 
pulled out from bis inner pocket a sm »U 
containing some liquor and quenched his thint. 
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A Corner of Spain. _ By Water Ifood. 

[George Bell <£ Sons, London.} 

Perhaps no other country than England has 
produced go large a number of observant travellers 
and to-day their name is legion. Mr. Wood has 
given a charming picture of a little known corner 
of Europe, the Spanish Province ofGilicia. As 
Major Martin Hume, in his Introduction, informs 
us, Galicia and the Gallegos have much of inter- 
est for Britishers, if only for the racial and 
economic kinship existing between them and Ire- 
land and her people. The picture that Major 
Hume draws of the economic condition of the 


Baths and Bathing By “Uncle Bob.” 

[Health and Strength Library, 12, Burleigh 

Street, Loudon, W. C.) 

One of the charms of “Uncle Bob's” books 
is undoubtedly the chatty way in which nil 
his points are discussed. Tho reader is not 
bored by vogue technicalities and statistics 
that mean nothing to the home reader. The 
book is just a talk — one-sided, of course — 
but the talker is one who knows his subject 
thoroughly, and can consequently advise easily 
and with authority. We “are eager to recom- 
mend these little books to our readors. Included 


people is a pitiable one, but the bright light of 
hope, based on work, is shed over it. Mr 
Wood seems to have done his work well, and has 
been much helped in presenting it to us by his 
illustrator, Mr. Frank A. Mason, whose colour- 
pictures add greatly to the interest of the book 
which, in addition, contains numerous photogra- 
phic records. The publishers are to be warmly 
congratulated on this pleasing production. 

Mental Medicine By Bee. Dr. Other I/udel 
[ITtfliam Rider <{■ Son, Ltd , iAnxdon.] 

This book contains the subject-matter of a series 
d Conferences between Rev. Dr. Huckel and the 
Youngmen’s Christian Association of the John 
Hopkins Medical School. They were intended to 
investigate how far theie was common ground 
between medical men and clergymen. Physicians 
of the body and healers of the spirit may here 
discover that there aro many problems of mind 
which both are set to solve, and regarding whose 
v solution, mutual co-operation is not only useful 
but Vitally necessary. On page 1 57, we find a charac- 
teristic utterance : “ Take up a f&d ; we need 

diversity of interests. Fads are blessings in dis- 
guise." The author of such a thought must be 
a man worth knowing. The book contains an 
Introduction, by Professor Lewellya F. Busker 
M.D., of tho John Hopkins University, and 
ppended is a valuable bibliography. 


in the series are two other books by the same 
author. Errors in training are explained in 
“ Physical Culture for Beginners," whilst “Skip- 
ping” is an admirable little compendium of 
information dealing with the value of this old- * 
time sport for health and athletics. Every book 
in the series is published at the easily-afforded 
price of Gd., and we most heartily welcome “Uncle 
Bob's books. . 


Routledge Rides Alone. By \rdl. Levington 
Comfort. [J. B. Lippincolt Company.] 

This is a novel of some special interest to 
Indian readers, as it has a bearing on the Indian 
unrest. It unveils the life of the East and the 


. — ncro interests minsen 

in the fortunes of Indi,. China and Japen. Th. 
°, r M a real Acuity f or phrase-forming 
. .re exprewb., „hich linger in the 
reader a 0 „, ^ ^ ^ 

norelut might have avoided th. c.n.tent Indu. 
gence in the technicalities nf a 

oddities. There.™ h' " " nd 

of Indian life in 

in thi, noun," ’ ,h ‘ ;h 


copious ntr»M, »°* bis 

■ r"S"K. k ;' 


his Life, and a 
Vice royalty, with 
* <m Indian Affairs. 
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and soap to heal the dew ^c racks. The severest " Well, Naidu You were out long enough this 


cold we have ever experienced, l should 6a.y ut 
the whole of my life, t wns during the 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th of August, 1909. The cold was so 
great that the warders even, notwithstanding the 
warm cloths they had on, felt it so much, that 
they had to set file to the dry grass to warm 
themselves Our task on those days was to woi k 
with pick and shovel- Our hands became stiff so 
much so that we were not able to bold the picks. 
On the night of the 16th, it started to rain The 
wind also was Wowing furiously Nothing could 
be seen by us. On the morning of the 17th, when 
the prieon cell door was opened we were all 
astonished to see the ground covered with a very 
thick layer of white enow. I was to be discharged 
that morning at mn». Nobody was taken out to 
work. I was called out at about 8 30 to get 
ready. Before my clothes were given to me I re- 
quested the chief officer to allow me to stay on that 
day. I was told that I could do so ; but by myself 
seyarately and not with my friends I knew that 1 
could get the conveyance, and I stayed no longer. 
It may become worse, and although the scow was 
falling very heavily, I decided as a good passive re- 
sister, to tramp my way to Joli innesburg. Snowfall- 
log was going on freely. On my arrival at the office 
all were surprised as they did not expect me to be 
discharged on that day. This time l left my friend 
Thambi Nnidu a month behind as he was arrested 
a month after I was sentence 1 nt Vreeongiog. Our 
delegatee were all gone. I bad not seeD Mr. 
Gandhi for eight months When I was out he 
was in, and when he was out I was in, and 
on this occasion he was gone to London I was 
left at large for about three months this time 
and all were becoming anxious why I was not 
arrested. Things were going on smoothly until the 
23rd of November, 1909, when I was told that the 
Superintendent was anxious to see me The fol- 
lowing morning, with my books iu hand I called 
at the Court to ascertain wliy he wanted to see me. 


time. L ll see if I can t put you out of the way 
for a few months ” Then he demanded my permit. 

11 I havn’t got one” was the r< ply. " Well, you 
give me a specimen of your signature or your, 
finger and thumb impression " “No.” "No 1 then I 
arrest you,” he said and I was arrested. My case 
was remanded for a day, and on the 24th, I was 
sentenced to three months' hard labour. This 
time was similar to the last one ; but not so cold as 
the last three months, We had to make two 
hunger strike*, because the acting chief warder 
tried to deprive us of the water in which the 
vegetables were boiled After repeated complaints 
to the Governor we were again allowed to have it. 
On the 23rd of February, 1910, I was discharged 
and was met at the gaol gate by R S C Pill ly, A. 
Candaswamy Moodally and was driven to Johan- 
nesburg office I was very anxious to take a run 
down to eoe my people, especially my daughter. 
Many letters wero waiting, requesting me to 
come home and also two telegrams. Alter having 
given a full account of the difficulties we 
had in gaol, I and one of the volunteers in 
the office of R R Naidu, left at 11-30 am. just 2| 
hours after my discharge, he with a few urgent 
telegrams in his bands, and I to my room. We had 
to pass the courtyard, and ae we were going along 
my youDg friend saw the detective step back to 
keep out of our eight “ I am afraid Mr Naidu, 
you Will not he able to go to Durban if you don’t 
step back,” he eaid. ‘Why’ 1 asked. “Detective 
Krause is standing there, he will surely arrest you *- 
lie said . “ Well, if he does it won’t matter much.” 

I eaid : “ I shall go to Durban after having com- 
pleted this three months, so come along” I eaid 
and walked on. As soon as we came near him we 
were arrested in the usual form by his asking for 
our permits,*! gnat ure and fiDger impressions. Thus 
I may say I was not a free man for fully three 
hours on this occasion. We were taken to 
Superintendent Vernon to he charged We were 
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Can Geometry Replace 'Euclid P 


The Vitality of Sanskrit- 


11 Ratio " laments tlie replacement of Euclid 
by Geometry, mdco the dawn of the piesent cen- 
tury, in the pages of the United Service Maga- 
zine lot July, lie devotes his article, now that 
the “ heartless fellows of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation have declared him to be a humbug, or at 
any rate quite up to the times to “ retailing 
his career in a short ‘ obi tuny notice ponder- 
ing on the debt that England owes him, and 
above all, considering whether his plscu as an 
instructor of youth can be adequately filled by 
tbo ' practical ’ geometry of the protractor and 
squared paper." 

Of some of the defects found in Euclid, the 
writer says ; — 


III* stylo has boon called prolu, his arrangements 
arbitrary, his classification imperfect II is problems and 
theorems aro said to bo badly associated and grouped 
Ersn his definition at a straight Imo has been diSSrf 
snd “his treatment ol parallels depends on an aiLftu 
Is not axiomatic." On somo points his detractors 
manago to agree amongst themselves for 
many urge as a fault his ‘‘.paring . uo of luneran^? ’ 
as a method of proof,” and most ot the ne«Mt P . k 0 “. 
geometries haTe done their best to remedy cbo ° l 

Cut many of the highest and most modern erSaT^’ 
denounced “the whole theory of .iipeipo^l w*™ 
puro and simple nonsense" P Position a. 

' U, writer ,,y, th.t lojw W l.ng been 
Urtr, in Kogi.nd, .nS „1| E „ t|ld ^ 

"7“ , lt * ”' J b “” -e.etitiEc 

and a logical method of thought. <• f t ls , b 
it. iMl.nE. theingkot our 
o»,n.r, 1 . tgumonUr) , 
m ot our nor. pretention. »„ klv 
wrootl. , ;„i,w. '■ Th . oth „ ^ * » d 

“ -Wlonwi CnelrJ . b ,„ lb b 

B.rrn .p.e.,1 riomin,.,. . J b ' d 

litEnsUml. h , 7,° lo S«- 

Tim writer l.eli.o" 

and mora into the hands <>f hwyen.^" * " 0r * 


Mr. A. Govindacharya of Mysore, writing ® B 
this subject in the Theosophiet for Augast, & 
putes the widely prevalent notion that San'krtt is 
a dead language, like Greek or Latin. There * re 
three data which help us in determining whetfest 
a language is dead or living and they are.-" 

(i) Where a language is more of the State tliaa cf 
the Church, it fails to be invested with that saerssaod 
nimbus which makes for permanence ( u ) Vhrrt * 
language is concerned mostly with the secular affair* « 

a State, its life is necessarily coterminous with the • 

of that 8Ute When the Grecian State ceased toe*^ 
for example, the death-knelt of Greek was tollei (W 
Where a language is merely the ventilation of the phil^ 
sophical views of & nation, its life is limited, in ** 
ss it Iostcs the realms of a nation’s heart untouched 
Sanskrit cannot be said to have died, when thf** 
considerations are applied, and when it > 9 
bered that this language is chiefly the interfret* 
tion of the religious sentiments of the Hin^ 
Mr Govindacharya observes furthei that, in *P l ^ 
of the tremendous cataclysms to which t 
nation and religion of tlie Hindus have bw« eu 
jected, they yet survive and the Sanskrit 
with them. He says : — 

Applying theso data to India, wo find (i) that {r0 ™ ^ 
»eiy beginning Sanskrit has been prunanly ® 
Church and the use of it for purposes of State P 0! ^ 
no more than a consequential value; (u) tbs* * ^ 
spirit of Sanskrit is bound up with the Inter®* ^ 
Spirit not with thoso of matter, its life is bound op ^ 
affair, more of the transmundane than with ‘ hoW 
the sublunary ; (i„) that as Sanskrit is wore the * f ^ 
nent of the heart of the Indian nation (Hindu*) “ ^ 
Uie intellect merely, its life is assured as long ** 
heart of the nation shall not cease to beat. 

Mr. Govindacharya deplores the ncgl* 4 ^ 0 
study of Sansktit encouraged by the Un’** r '~‘ 
He «sya that Indian princes should help * ct * 

,n ils revival m by doing it, they wilt not t»1 
the friends of India, but of the whole cotn® 0 "^ 
“to whom the wealth of its literature » oS * 
freely giv en now.” 
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ELEVATION’ 01' TliE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


C7? 


and they have been forced to content themselves 
with converts from amongst the poor, depressed 
castes, who, during famine times, have flocked in 
large numbers to their relief stations As is quite 
natural, the llindu leaders have looked with con- 
cern at this depiction of vital blood from their 
religious organism, and have sought to 6hnt off 
its flow by imitating the missionaries, both by 
opening relief noiks in seasons of food scarcity, 
and by removing the aocial disabilities under 
which the Pariahs labour. 

At the psychological moment, political issues 
involved in the case are coming to strengthen 
this movement. Since the publication of the 
recent Reform Measures, the Mahoraedana have 
been loud in declaring that, ptoperly speaking, 
the outcastea are beyond the pale of Hinduism, 
and theiefore their strength should not go to swell 
the numerical force of the Hindus, strictly as 
such This argument, despite its speciousness, bas 
not succeeded in reducing the Hindu majority, 
for the Select Committee, which met in July last 
to consider the Census Bill, gave it an effective 
quietus by ref usmg to take the coming census 
on the basis of such an interpretation Whatever 
its merit, this reasoning has, however, gone some 
way to stir up the llindu leaders, and there ib 
no doubt whatever that % the movement for the 
uplift of the depressed classes will benefit by tbis 
Moslem sgitation. 

However, it is very much to be regretted that 
while many gpoiadio efforts aie being made by 
the Hindu community to remove the stigma 
from the outcastea, no systematic oiganised at- 
tempt, on a large scale, is being made to effect 
this reform In a matter of this nature, how 
ever, even un co ordinated efforts are good in 
their own w*y : but the problem is a large one 
and needs a well defined, persevering campaign of 
’ education, intelligently wagod in the various 
parts of the country. 

Probably, the best organised work that is being 


done by the Hindus to uplift the so called “un- 
touchables'' is being carried on in Southern 
India. For the last thirty years the Prarthsna 
Simaj, the I he is tic Church of Western India, 
has conducted night Bchools for the low castes 
and has endeavoured to better their ronditioa by 
providing suitable employment for them, by re- 
medying their social disabilities, nnd by preaching 
to them ideals of religion, personal character and 
good citizenship 

Realizing that united effort would be reqnired 
effectually to carry on this great reform work, a 
mission was started through the combined exer- 
tions of all the agencies then working to better 
the conditions of the depressed classes Tho work 
began in Bombay, but quickly expanded out of 
that city. At present, the main energies of the 
propagandists are concentrated at Psrel, whore, 
besides teaching m the schools, the workers 
minister to the various needs of the poverty- 
stricken peopte of the locality by ai ranging 1* C - 
tures, games, excursions and other amusements, 
rendering medicaj assistance, holding Sunday 
classes and divine services, visiting the poor in 
their homes, distributing clothing and food and 
performing other email charities such as are 
w.thin their means, in times of emergencies. 

The Depressed Classes Mission Home at 
Pare! has been eo fortunate ns to secure the active 
services of four High caste women. The existence 
of the Mission is solely due to a generous Hindu 
philanthropist who regularly gives a large 
monthly donation to carry on the work. 

One of the chief aims of the Mission is to 
improve the eanitary condition of the “ untouch- 
ables " by teaching them habits of cleanliness 
and temperance, aflording cheap or absolutely 
free medical relief and seeking to substitute 
sane notions abcut the laws of health in place 
of the many supe.st.t.ons rampant amongst the 
low caste people In consonance with this effort 
the Children in the Mission School, who come 
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The Problem of Nationality- 

Those who aie inclined to put faith in the 
discussions and resolutions of the Conference 
recently held in London for considering the 
“ claims of nation tlities and subject races,” may 
read with advantage the article in the Modern 
Review for August on “The Problem ot Nation 
ahty " by Mr. Willis We would draw attention 

in particular to the following paragraph 

The differentiation that the organisers made bet- 
ween what had hitherto been known as “ subject races ’’ 
and what they called now dependent nationalities, mark- 
ed at the very outset a very important advance in the 
general thought of the people in regard to ancient 
countries like Egypt or Imf.a I„ BO mo sense this 
Conference sounded a counter-blast to Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt s gospel of civilisation and the big stick 
This is not, of course, the first time that liberal minded 
and sympathetic members of the dom.oant Europew 
race pleaded before their own people for a mat 
kindly treatment of the peoples subject to tneir rule 
There is ail old organisation in England whose obieet 
is to watch over the moral and material interests of 
what aro called tha native races m Africa and eUswbJl 1 
This and similar orgamsations of the k.^neter ^.m 
to have gone to the root of the problem which they h«™ 
‘3’"* l ? h *" dl « „ They never quesboned tho 
claims of the dominant European poweia to alnniwu- 
Civil.sation, upon which they based their moral right to 
rule the less civilised races of the world. The K ot er n 
ment of these so-called native races bv mm. «, .* rn i 
European nation has always been accepted *' a 

Ind m fhose othuma^ty «t Urge' Turo^n d^mTnrt'’" 

•a-stsKssaATiTSW 

right, the progress of the people from iavagery to !,, 
lisation Tin* general moral plea had never lltaZ 
examined, much less seriously questioned Tl,„ ™ i!? C 1 
every people whatever the st'atc of their progrea! or .hi 
character or their culture to freely | 1Y0 *^ r 1 * 

‘ ny lot or »*»d- 

was to make their lot a l.Ule easy and thmr voVe 1 w 
light. Their claims to sympathise rule v* b,t 
treatment had been strongly urged before h,!* Ts" 0 
absolute right to self-goTernmenFaud I,” , 
freedom of self-fulfilment had never pt,m * to 

There was sn Implicit recognition ^of the^ 
principles in the work of this Internatmnal rnlV" f nU1 
on the claims of national, ties .nd sub^t ^, ^"'* 

ESSAYS IN NATIONAL IDEALISM Ev n r 
Ananda h Cooma-vis-vamy ««.»*. J ,)r - 

G. A. Natesan A Co, 3, Runkurama Chetti St, Sfadt^T 


Education in Ancient India- 

The invaluable lemons that the modern eon* 
c-itional reformer may derive from a study of 
certain aspects of education in Ancient India are 
succinctly described by Mr. D. G. Dalvi, M. A , 
i.i. B , in the last number of the Students' 
Brotherhood Quarterly. The writer observes that 
“ the principal aim of education in Ancient India 
was to help the student to understand the pro- 
blems of life and, by enforcing strict confotniity 
to the moral code and regimen of daily life, to 
elevate his soul to a higher state of existence." 
In Ancient India, education was practically free 
and compulsory and independent of State con- 
tml The King of course collected taxes, but 
did n it concern hirnsnlf with popular education, 
which was looked ufter by Univeisilies— -independ- 
ent institutions managed and controlled by 
their presiding Curve — which weie sup- 

ported from resources obtained from the 
piety and charity of the people as well as 
the King, and the voluntary offer of the pupils 
The education was free and was under the strict 
control of the Guru This compulsory education 
was in earlier times extended to girls also. There 
was plenty of religious and moral education, and 
"* times prnjjr.ssi-d, secular instruction also 
began to be imparted Veil ingas, i lietoric, aetmu 
011,3 • r ros °dy , g.emmar, law, mathematics and 
medicine began to b» studied until the list includ- 
td 14 vidjas and Ct arts and sciences. The pecu- 
liar advantage of these institutions wns the en- 
forced residence of the pupil* j n the University, 
Which were in forests not far from towns and to 
pupils were a‘traeted by the reputation 
the Guru. Thus, theie were, in ancient Indian 
ucation, the three features on whuh insistence 
« now placed tiOw-R.dajs by educationists and 
pu j i cist« . (1)1 ree an 1 compulsory education ; (2) 
Fb 0t y residence at the Univeraity and (3) 
‘'t moral i“ school, and colleges. 
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Rahtia incident merely acted as a spark to file 
their zeal and cause them to begin actual work 
instead of merely talking as they had done up to 
that time Theoreticall j , the Sikhs are no rejectors 
of caste, their Gurus having uncompromisingly 
declared themselves against the institution. But 
in actual practice they revere caste as highly as 
do other Hindus It therefore was meet and 
proper that they should engage in the work of 
uplifting the depressed classes Dr Jai Singh 
initiated the work amongst the Sikhs, and other 
leaders have enthusiastically taken up the thread of 
the movement and are engaging in uplifting mem 
bars of tho low castes like the Rahtias and 
Muibiea, "purifying" them by Jinn fa in older to 
raise them to the common level 

So actively have the Arja Samajists and Sikhs 
taken up this uplift work that to-day, in scores 
of villages of the Punjab, the propaganda has 
found successful expression, and it has come to 
pass that to day theie sre villages in the Province 
of the Five Rivers where you find but few " un- 
touchables.” As a rule, the rank and fil6 of ortho 
dox Hindus accept the people who have be»n thus 
“purified," without questioning the agency that 
has done the work of " purification " Indeed, it 
no longer is considered necessary for the purified 
people to bathe m the Ganges in order to be ad 
nutted into the select Hindu fold 

Sot only is the Ary a Samaj uplifting the 
depressed classes in the social scale, but it is 
making an affort to educate them A school is 
conducted bj the denomination at Sisikot which 
exclusively is devoted to the training of low 
caste boys 

The propaganda to give the Pariahs a better 
eccial status is not confined to the Punjab. Mac h 
good wort is being done in the United Provinces 
cf Agra and Oadb, where an “Atl India Sbudi 
5?abh»" has been established. While prominent 
Ary* Samajists are enthusiastically active in the 
wcik, yet its membership is not eutirely confined 


to the followers of Swami Dyanand Saraswati, 
leading Hindus of the various Provinces being 
associated in the movement. Branches nre being 
established in different parts of the land. A new 
project is on foot, in connection with the Khurthi 
Sabha, to inaugurate day and night schools and 
lectureships in older to educate the members of 
the depressed classes, while a medical mission is 
to be maintained fur their benefit. 

A comprehensive survey of the Depressed 
Classes Mission has not been attempted here 
However, this brief outline is sufficient to show 
the readei the utility of the oiganization. It is 
to be hoped that many such missions will be 
started by the Hindus to elevate the depressed, on 
the one hand, and, on the ether, to educate the 
higher classes to a sense of their duty to the 
lowly ones 

This brief sketch may be concluded with the 
words of Mr J ustice Narayan Chanda vnrkar, 
President of the Depressed Classes Mission : — “ In 
elevating the depressed classes wo ate but elevat- 
ing our«elves." 

The Silrer Jubilee ol (he Maharaja of 
Trarancore. 

Bv Mr A J JOHN 

f HE Silver Jubilee of Hia Highness Sir 
/ Rama Varma Malmaja’a reign is an event 
which gives satisfaction, ami pleasure not 
only to his subjects but to all in South India, 
particularly to the educated people thereof. He 
is a very capable Indian ruling chief whose name 
arouses enthusiasm, respect, admiration and 
pride within his State as well as outside it. A 
prince of wide reading and deep culture, his en- 
lightened administration, his devotion to work 
bis high conception of duty are on a par with 
th- policy he has inaugurated of developing the 
material resources of his State and raising the 
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Can Geometry Replace Euclid P The Vitality of Sanskrit. 


** Ratio ” laments the replacement of Euclid 
by Geometry, since the dawn of the present cen- 
tury, in the pages of the United Service Maga- 


zine for July. He devotes his article, now that 
the " heartless fellows of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation have declared him to be a humbug, or at 
any rate quite up to the times to “ retailing 


bis career in a short * obituary notice ,’ ponder- 
ing on the debt that England ewes him, and, 
above all, considering whether his place os an 
instructor of youth can be adequately filled by 
the ' practical ’ geometry of the protractor and 
squared paper." 

Of some of the defects found in Euclid, the 
writer says : — 


His style ban been called prolix, his arrangements 
arbitrary, bis classification imperfect His problems and 
theorems arc ssid to bo badly associated and grouped 
Even his definition of a straight lino has been disparaged 
and “ bis treatment of parallels depends on an axiom that 
is not axiomatio ” On some points his detractors cannot 
manage to agreo amongst themselres for instance 
many urge as a fault his “sparing use of superposition 
as a method of proof," and most of the newest school 
geomotne* hare donetheirbestto remedy this deficiency 
but msny of the highest and most modern critics bare 
denounced “tho wholo theory of superposition" as 
“ pure and simple nonsense," 


The writer aaya that logic has long boon neg- 
lected in England, and till now, Euclid has 
supplied the only basis for scientific reasoning 
and a logical method of thought. " It is, with all 
its failings, tho logic of our parliamentary orators 
of our fiscal argumentary of our daily press, and 
even of our more pretentious weekly and 
monthly reviews.” The other rations of the 
earth had long ago abandoned Euclid , but they bad 
given epeciul piominenee to the study of logic. 
In England, Inwever, logic has been left to take 
care of itself. The writer believes that be- 
cause Englishmen nre not taught logic properly, 
that tho Government of England is passing more 
and more into the hand* of lawyers." 


Mr. A. Govindacharya of Mysore, writing on 
this subject in the Theosophist for August, dis- 
putes the widely prevalent notion that Sanskrit is 
a dead language, like Greek or Latin. There aro 
three data which help us in determining whether 
a language is dead or living and they nre: — 

(i) Where a language is more of the State than of 
tho Church, it fails to be invested with that sacrosanct 
nimbus which makes for permanence, (ii) Where a 
language ib concerned mostly with the secular affairs of 
a State, its life is necessarily coterminous with the life 
of that State When tho Grecian State ceased to exist, 
for example, tho death-knell of Greek was tolled. (iu) 
Where a language is merely the ventilation of tho philo- 
sophical views of a nation, its life is limited, in as much 
as it leaves tho realms of a nation’s heart untouched. 

Sanskrit cannot be said to have died, when these 
considerations arn applied, and when it is remem- 
bered that this language is chiefly the interpreta- 
tion of the religious sentiments of the Hindus. 
Mr Govindacharya observes further that, in spite 
of the tremeftdous cataclysms to which the 
nation and religion of the Hindus have been sub- 


jected, tney yet survive and tho Sanskrit language 
with them. He says 

Applying these data to India, we find (i) that from the 
very beginning Sanskrit has been primarily or the 
Church and tho use of it for purposes of State possessed 
no more than a consequential value; (11} that as the 
spirit of Sanskrit is bound up with tlio interests of 
Bp.nt not with those of matter, its lifo is bound up with 
-rr„„ more or th. tr.nmund.an th>n th0 „ 
tho sublunary , (u.) that „ S.natat |. , b „ „ p o- 

U" h “ rl •< “» nation (Hindu*} tb.» of 

lb. intellect merely, it, lH.,.M.n K d I.ng .. thi. 
be.rt et the n.t™ .b.ll not C e..e to beat. 

Mr. Onvinil.nitaryn ,| ep | orM th> „ eg|pcl o[ the 
Study of Snnskut encouraged by the Universities. 

e says tliat Indian prince, sliouldhelp actively 
" ”"™ 1 " h » it, tbsy will not only be 

nen a of India, but of the whole community 
whom th. wealth ot it, l.t.rature must bo 
freely given now.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARL 


ECONOMICS OR POLITICS ? 

ti T would seem that for the time politics in the 
R West, eye, even in tho Far West, have 
1 given way to ecoromice. Great struggles 
on economic questions, be they of high tariffs 
or wages of labour or strikes and lock outs, were 
more prominent -than any political imbroglios 
In Spain alone the war seems to be between the 
State and the Holy See at Rome But even 
there, when we come to reflect closer on the 
politico-ecclesiastical struggle, we find that the 
ultimate issue has reference most undoubtedly to 
a State economic problem. Spanish finances have 
not been known for years to be either sound or 
prosperous. One of the prircipal reasons of 
Spanish revenues sufiering is the vast amount 
of ecclesiastical estate and property being ex- 
empted from any Stata burden whatever Orthodox 
Catholicism and the old concordat between 
them have partially garrotted Spanish finance- 
But prejudicial to the financial interests of the 
Slate as this condition was, it was vastly aggra- 
vated by the invasion of the clericals who ex- 
patriated themselves from France in consequence 
of the separation there of Church from State a 
few short years ago The clergy who were 
expelled or exiled themselves from France 
carried away to these new homes in Spain a good 
deal of their ecclesiastical property for which 
they claimed exemption under the concordat. 
Spanish Finance Ministers, in want of the eternal 
pence, at first, viewed askance at tbie 
invasion so detrimental to State interests and 
all the time they were thinking how to bring 
under their shears all ecclesiastical property. 
At last, a bold and courageous step had to be taken. 
That property was brought under the common tax- 
P3 


gatherer’s bludgeon At once there was a revolt 
which has been the subject of many an embittered 
and protracted conti oversy with the Holy See at 
Rome the end of which is indeed problematical. 
The statesmanlike attitude which the Pope, 
nurtured in the traditions of a rustic life, has 
assumed, almost wholly under the inspiration of 
his undiplomatic Secretary of State, lias brought 
Spain to the very verge of final separation from 
Rome Spain wa9 the last hope of Rome ; but 
unfortunately for Pius the Tenth, he lias done 
every thing thiough his indiscreet Secretary, to 
alien ite Spain, yes not only ordinary Spain, but 
the most devout and orthodox Spain, and brin<» 
about the last revolution which is bound for ever 
to deprive the Holy See of the shadow of tempor- 
ality that had remained to it. War to thekuifehas 
now been declared by Catholic Spain. From his 
place in the Spanish Parliament, Senor Canajelas 
b»9 announced to the four quarters of the globi 
that they are not going to tolerate any longer the 
Papal tyranny but shall strenuously strive to Bhalte 
off the last yoke. Spanish interests demand, and 
Spanish people support that demand, that the 
country should be free from the thraldom of the 
Holy See and enabled to take the first forward step 
in sound fiuanc9 which shall lead in future to the 
greater material welfare and better prosperity of 
tho country. The subjection of all ecclesiastical 
property to the country’s taxation, just like that 
of ail non-ecclesiastic propel ty, must be the first 
step towards a Bolid improvement of Spanish finance 
and if any Prime Minister in recent times is cap- 
able of carrying out this heroic measure, by and 
with tho consent of the whole population, it is 
Senor Canajelas. The gauntlet has been thrown 
into the arena ; and it remains to be seen how 
far the Pope will be successfully able to meet the 
challenge. For the good of Spain all wish that 
the Prime Minister will succeed, if only relieved 
from the political trouble which somewhat threat- 
ens to complicate matters. The Carhst party has 
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National Movement in India- 
Sir Charles Elliott recently read to an audience 
of Church dignitaries and notabilities a papei on 
the “Unrest in India.” The full text of the paper 
has been published in the Southwark Diocesan 
Chronicle, for August. Among much that is 
coloured by bureaucratic prejudice, there are 
several pa«sagea which are thoroughly just in 
their conception of the situation. The following 
description of the Nationalist spirit may be 
noted When I went to Ii.d»a, mote than fifty 
years ago, the people of Bengal, Bombay, and of 
Madras had no common Interest, no links of 
sympathy almost, I may say, no knowledge of 
each other’s existence. But within this period 
intercommunication has been opened by railways 
and by trade Under the influence of a uniform 
code of lawB and ajatera of government a feeling 
of solidarity has grown up and the souths in 
schools and colleges, leading Shakespeare and 
Milton, and finding in a hundred other books 
the glowing expressions of our passionate love for 
Eng! uid have begun to say: ‘Why should not 
we, too, cultivate the suns passions, and love our 
country with equal ferveur ? Why should not 
we become a Nation, and make ourselves feared 
and respected like Japan ? ' In tins way, during 
tbo last ten or fifteen years the new Nationalist 
spirit has grown up— a spirit which, if rightly 
directed, may lead to much gwil, but which is at 
present artificial, for it springs entirely from the 
study of English literature ; imaginative, because 
it is not based on the history of the country in 
the past; and superficial because it has not as 
yet spread far Oejond the numerically small 
though influential class of people who have en- 
inved an English clucatiou. . .We encourage 
movements in Japan and Turkey, 
encourage them in Ireland, and there- 
*uch a movement condemned in 
well startle anyone who had not 
a fins in an Arctic hut and a fire in 


powder magazine are two very different things. 
The movement in itself is right and praiseworthy ; 
it is the diversion of it into the current of race 
hatred that is dangerous. 

I can imagine some of you saying to me : ' You 
aie a professed and enthusiastic educationalist, 
and so you put education in the foreground os 
panacea for all evils.' But while I put it in 
the foreground as a direct rampart , against 
Calumny and ignorance, 1 would urge strongly the 
importance of indirect action towards creating 
better relations between the races. 

In an interesting article in the Nineteenth 
Century Review foi April, Mr Wodehouse, lately 
a Professor in the Government College at Poonr., 
wrote that. * A careful study would probably 
i e veal that in tune cases out of ten the anti- 
Englisli feeling is due in its ultimate analysis 
merely to intense aspirations, not to racial dislike. 
It is not the Englishman as such, but tho English- 
man in the Indians’ ideal, who is the object of 
this statement ,’ or, rather, as I would put it, the 
Englishman tn the abstract ; an imaginary 
Englishman, evolved from the death of a cons- 
ciousness perverted by misrepresentations, and 
utteily unlike the reil Englishman, as the Indian 
finds out whenever he gets an opportunity 'of 
studying him It is mainly by the establishment 
of pre-eiit relations that an atmosphere of kindli- 
ness and confidence can be created which will 
extend far beyond the individuals so related. The 
pity of it is that we are so few and they are so 
man} Wl.at can a thousand Englishmen, though 
all be me., of good will, do to influence the hearts 
of fifty millions ? Well, they can do more in that 
impressionable, imaginative country, than they 


could an} where else. 


F,t« F . K £ G . M ?,? T ipUCATION-n, J- Ncl.on 
O. A. Nate a an A Co., 3, Sunkurama Chcttf Sh, Madras. 
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that the Opposition is now determined to 
leave no stone unturned to bring about the defeat 
of Government. But we may leave this hollow 
blast to take care of itself. Meanwhile there is a 
great economic struggle going on m the very 
centre of industrial activity. The dismal condition 
to which American cotton has subjected the cotton 
industry of Lancashire has ushered a series of 
6tnkes and lock-outs. Masters and operatives have 
not been on the best of terms and as we wnte arbi- 
tration has been refused Worse still are the pro- 
ceedings of the Industrial Conference where the 
bone of contention is the judgment known as the 
'* Osborne." The Labourites ami tl.e Trades Unions 
and the Sccialiets are all at loggerheads with each 
other. The judgment of the Court has decreed 
that Trades Unions have no power to spend mom's 
for salaries to Labour Members of Parliament 
This has fluttered greatly the dovecot of the 
Labourites Indeed, the triangular struggle now 
going on at the seat of England's greatest indus- 
try bodes no good It is bound to bring forth 
fresh economic developments, which being mired 
up with politics, are most likely to have a porten 
tons effect on Lancashire in the near future. It 
la to be hoped that the practical common sense, 
which is the British characteristic, may prevail at 
last and bring about a comp let and solid cohesion 
between the then contending sections so as to spell 
progress in British politics. At present, it would 
seem as if greater political progress of the Labour 
Party on the one hand was haring its disadvan- 
tage by way of what is called “ economic bondage” 
On the other. Perhaps, in tbi* connexion it may 
not be uninstructive to quote an observation or 
two of nno of the most rationalistic and level-head- 
ed of Socialists. In his most excellent and well- 
thought out work on “ Socialism and Govern- 
ment” Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says: — “ Society 
in modern times includes a state of political liberty 
and of economic bondage. The workman who has 
become politically free is still beset with all the 


economic pains and disabilities of a wage-earner. 
Economic forces have been organised to such 
an extent that the economically independent indivi- 
dual hai become a mere myth for credulous people 
to believe in The individual has become a mem- 
ber of an economic class. He belongs to tbe class 
which owns the instruments and other means of 
production, and which organises markets and 
labour*, or which owns nothing hut the common 
endowment of humanity — strength — upon which 
education has superimposed skill. If he belongs 
to the latter class he has a most precarious hold on 
life Poverty is alicays at his door, uncertainly 
sits icith him in his home. There is no regular 
demand for his labour , the income, as a rule, is 
insufficient to enable him to make adequate pro- 
vision for his family, for times of slack work, for 
old age. Influences over which he has no control 
determine whether he is to continue in prosperity 
or fatl into penury, and the very fact that bis 
standard of life is higher lays him open 
to more woeful experiences when misfortune 
overtakes him ... . There is a steady 
tendency to increase the financial power 

m industry, as moie and more people, shirking 
the responsibility of using their own possessions, 
hand them over to some one else who uses them 
as a bned servant Thus, the official and im- 
personal use of capital has been established al- 
ready. Capital, indeed, becomes more effective in 
consequence of this concentration and organisation, 
but this increased ejffeetntnese makes the community 
moi e dependent upon the financier, and the opera- 
[to-is of the industrial system become harder in 
consequence.” Thus, in the last sentence, we have 
quoted, may he discerned, as if in a nut 
shell, tbe effect of organised capital on labour. 
This development is now to be seen in the strikes 
and lock-outs and other outbursts of economic 
phenomenon going on not only in Lancashire 
but all over Europe and in the United States. 
In this respect, Indian student, of economics and 
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India and Japan in Modern Times. 

A well-known Japanese Mr. Ditto Sliimnji 
writes as follows in tho Journal of the Indo- 
Japanese Association 

After the Restoration, tho first-Japaneso who visited 
India and its historical places connected with nuddhism 
was my father-in-law, the Rev. Mokurai Shiraaji At tho 
order of the late Lord Abbot Koson Otant, he set out 
for Europe with several companions in January, 1872, 
and made observations on tho religious state of the 
"West. They were indeed the first Japanese Buddhists 
who over act foot On the soil of Occidental countries. 
On tho way home next year, the Rev. Shimaji 
passing through Rome and Greece went to tho Holy 


In 1889 the Japanese Buddhists met with an interest- 
ing and exciting event. It was the arrival of Colonel 
Olcott and Mr. Dharmapala They weie brought bach 
bv Mr. Zensbiro Noguchi, who was seut to India on 
purpose by the Japanese Buddhists. As is well-known, 
the old civilization of this country which is traced back 
1300 years ago derived its source from India, anil 
introduction of the new civilization of fifty years' 
standing was ushered in by tho American nation That 
Colonel Olcott, whose nationality was American and 
whoso faith was similar to ours, came from India accom- 
panied by Mr Dharmapala, a disciple of the Southern 
Buddhism, roused in thehcaitof tho Japanese a deep 
feeling of interest and delight There had not been a 
case in our history until that time of the Japanese 
shaking hands with any Buddhist arrongthe Occidentals, 
and wo had not heard of an matinee where the people of 
this country welcomed an Indian Buddhist since the 


Land of thi Christians ; and being attended by the 
late Mr. OoV Fukuchi, a eelobrated man of lettei a of 
modern Japan, as interpreter, he arrived at Bombay 
and thence made his way to Uuddhagava At kia stay 
in India was brief, his* observations there wero net very 
extensive, yet ho should properly bo crowned with laurel 
as the first Japarcsc Buddhist who entered India after 
the door of the country was widely open to the world 
This solved a problem which had been pending for 
thirteen hundred years, and many Japanese Buddhists 
having sinco followed his example, the two nationa have 
actually approached to shake hands for the first time 
through the medium of the Buddhistic faith 

Since the Restoration Japan has striven to introduce 
the new civilization from America and Europe, the im- 
portance of which was also recognized by our religion- 
ists, and in 1870 two young men the Rev ihinyu Nanjo 
(Vice President of tho Indo Japanese Association) 
and tho latoKenjo Kasahara went to England, where 
they learned Sanskrit frotno the late Prof. Max 
Muller in tho Oxford University. Kasahara went to 
India on his way back to Japan after his seven years 
stay la England In 1884 the Rev Nanjo also graduated 
and returned. After him another Japanese the late Rev 
Ilortfi Kitabalake landed in India when he was home- 
ward-bound from his European tour. On ono side the 
newly Introduced knowledge with the study of Sanscrit 
at it* centre inspired scholars of this country, wbilo on 
tho other the report of Mr. Kitahatake who visited 
Boddhagay* when yet in the middle of its excavation 
gavo a clear idea of the Buddhistic remains to the 
Japanese public. Thus was aroused the hope of a 
pilgrimage to the sacred placo and tho study of the 
Boddhutio doctrines The visits of Konen Shaku Soyen 
Shaku, Ilogen Aoshitsura, and Onoj Arums, ’etc. to 
India are the direct results of the preceding examples 
The Rev Konen Rhakn went to Ceylon m Septemiier 
1RRC and received instruction from Samangala and after- 
wards crossed over to the Continent. J n (],„ 
year tho Rev. Nanjo and the Rev Boycn Shaku also went 
there in soccrssion. The former returned on account 
of the death of his father, while the latter remained and 
teamed Buddhism in Ceylon 1888 Yosh its lira went to 
Hiam in company with the Siamese Minister, and after 
six month* he went bark to Cevlen. In August of the 
same year OnjA Azumasadnd for Cevlon and learning 
under Sa m a n gal* for four years took a journey to India 


one another to shake hands with them. What influence 
was produced on the Japanese by this event can bo 
known bv the sixcolourcd nags to be seen fluttering at tho 
gates and eaves of the Buddhist temples on holy occasions, 
to hoist them having become the custom since that time. 
(The six coloured flag was first mdroduccd by tho two 
guests from India. The Japanese Buddhism had taught 
four colours of blue, yellow, red and white, or the five 
colours with tho addition of black but never six colours, 
and even these colours wero unknown as usual for 
«»(.•* ) 

Bmco the above event took place how the popular 
interest taken in India grew more intense can be known 
from the fact that when Col Olcott left this country 
after his three months' journey, the four students 
Ryotai Koizumi, Teishin Kawakami, Ryosho Asakura 
and Chiyczr, Tokuzawa wore sent with him to study in 
A ” Pr , th '* the number of tho Japanese priests 
who wont to India and Ceylon gradually met eased, 
f.™ ^!’cI?. the rT e ^ Nation between tne two countries 
»nlL l? r T D, l nnK l1 "’ l'^riod those who went 
to India followed one after another, ihough their mo- 
tives were not the same, for some went simply for a 
lle 0 u cr8 f °: Bt,u, y an <> scientific fnvesti- 
° ,pm , \“Wl Hirrnna (who went in 
Koiun nl ^PU-v ( ‘V e!>3) ' 8!,U S U Shaku (in 180,1). 
Tesshln Mslslshc fi ,to . Oiro Aab.kaga, 

Kojinta. Eks, K.wagueh:tin I K "‘ h<! 

On 1818). Bvo A.hai, Toku.ho •* 

llvogen Mukoy.mo, Keishm K„d„ y- ’ G ‘ ch ° Sakural, 
(1900) -re my acju.mUnees- ‘ d n °J Yo8 '' l " aUU 

besides them, if enumerated ‘ TW " ,a y ^ 

the Ifolv Lend of their faith and 1 r eTercd 
“ ! BmldhV™ is ' nt tb - M 


wledge conccrn- 


By pedicle It Bsyam \\,Vh . RIES ™ INDIA.— 
' italda* Damodar Thscl./.-. 'otroduetion by Sir 

fhl W dc>1 0f uwful sod Tiluabfn iJ f h ° book < ’° nU " 1 « « 
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Affairs ace quiot in Turkey which also is a 
large borrower. She wants six million pounds 
from France which she is not quite willing to lend 
for almost the same reason Aat she l< disinclined 
for the present to advance any monies to Hungary 
But, of course, Turkey stands in a somewhat 
different category. She is outside the Triple 
Alhanco, while there is a large bond of sympathy 
between the Turks and the French. It is, there- 
fore, more probable that Turkey will ultimately 
get the loan though there aro her fnenda who 
would like to see h»r developing the rich internal 
resources of the Ottoman empire rather than 
spending large suras on the navy Politically, 
Crete is troubling Turkey The election of four 
Cretans to the Cretan Parliament was again the 
subject of much ardent controversy between Cons- 
tantinople and Athens. For the time it has sub- 
sided owing to the withdrawal of the four deputies 
on the advice of King George of Greece If the 
Turks are anxious to have a strong navy, however 
unambitious, it is more for putting down Cre- 
te’s concert once for all and over-awing it perma- 
nently in Cretan waters None can blame the 
Ottoman *o far But it is to bo hoped wiser 
coucs»l will prevail and the Cretans will drop all 
their pretension'. 

ASlAX p -tunes 

In the Middle" East, Persia is as bail as it was a 
few weeks ago though they arc now taking 
measures to restore some kind of order in tl e 
south where anarchy and plunder have long pre 
vailed. In the F*r East, Japao is forging ahead 
in Korea. Its absorption by that militant Asia- 
tic Power is now an accomplished fact The 
deposed Efaperor is not even a roifamicmt. 
Us ta no io a royal pensioner on the bounty of Ttkyo* 
Alas, for the vanity of things in this world! Bat 
this very fate which has overtaken the Korean 
Sovereign should be a Btern lesson to Japan. 
There w in this world each a thing as Retnbu 
hv# Justice or what is vulgarly crlled Nemesis 


Japan, in the plenitude of its power and triumph, 
is carrying a swelled head. But pride has been 
the ruin of nations and Japan cannot escape its 
own fate Who knows what Time in its whirligig 
may bring on Japan. As affairs aro going on in 
Korea we cannot but look with disfavour on the 
draconic Zubbtrduslee which the new Viceroy is 
exercising over the poor Koreans. Conqueiois 
and “ peaceful ” revolutionists and annexationists 
are always stern of moed A people brought to 
foreign subject away cannot be expected to take 
things “lying down." But it should be the 
aim of wise statesmanship to do all it can 
by sympathy and conciliation to attract 
rather than alienate them A subject peo- 
ple, originally free and independent, • cannot 
but be sullen at heart They canuot be at once 
reconciled to the new order of things. The iron- 
sition state demands patience nnd a power of 
persuasion To set up their back is to prolong ' 
the period of sullen alienation, if not something 
worse, and possibly sow the germs of an active 
rebellion. Military Zubberdustee is the worst 
form of consolidating one’s power over an alien 
people But Japan seems to discaid wise states- 
manship So much the worso for Japan. 

China is developing her resources and intent 
on increasing her wealth by gieater production. 
She ia fast moving in the cotton industry. At 
the commencement of 1910, Bhe Lad as many ns 
7,82,212 spindles and 3,300 looms and the yarn 
produced last jear equalled 5j crore pounds 
which is, of tomse, not at .11 negligible. In ten 
years’ time China is bound to give a rude blow 
both to Indian and Japanese yarn. Indun mil- 
lionaires will have to increase their home con- 
sumption or to go more and more to Levant for 
their offtake and Japan must find out markets 
in her newly acquired province. 

THIBET. 

Tin beta n pohtics are still in a perturbed condi- 
tion. The Dalai Lam* is still cooling his heels 
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to draw water from the village well, Iratlir flioiiU 
“ pollute ” it by his touch, and wlifr* there i« no 
second well forth* “untouchable*" the hardel i |> 
is cruel, especially in seasons of drought when ca- 
sual water dries up. In every cirriimatanc* of 
his life the viler cm of his lot is brought home to 
the wret«hed pariah by an elaborate ami relent- 
less system cf social oppression I will only quote 
one or two instances which have como within n* 
own observation. The respective distances beyond 
which Panehams* must not approach a Ilmhman 
lest they *' pollute" him differ according to their 
degree of unclean ness Though they have b«cn 
laid down with great precision, it ia growing more 
and more difficult to er.forco them with the in 
creasing promiscuity of railway and street car in 
tercourao, but in more remote parts of India, and 
especially in the south, the uld rules are still often 
observed. In Cochin a few years ago I was cross 
Inga bridge and just in front of me walked a res- 
pectable-looking native. He suddenly turned tail 
and, running back to the end of the btidgo from 
which wo had both come, plunged out of sight 
into the jungle on the aide of the road. He had 
seen a Brahman entering on to the bridge from 
the other end, and he bad fled incontinently rather 
than incur the resentment oE that high c*6te 
gentleman by inflicting upon him the "pollution” 
of forbidden propinquity, as the bridge, though a 
fairly broad onp, was not wide enough for them 
to pass each other at the prescribed distance. In 
the Native State of Travancore it is not uncom- 
mon to see a Fanchama witness in a law Ruit 
* standing about a hundred yards fiom the Oourt 
so as not to defile the Brahman Judge and pleaders, 
whilst a row of perms or messengers, stationed 
between him and the Court, hand on its questions 
to him and pass back his replies. 

No doubt tbo abject ignorance and squalor 
and tbe repulsive habits of many of these unfor- 
tunate castes help to explain and to perpetuate 
their ostracism, hut they do not exculpate a social 


system which pmcrilx* or tolerate* such ft state 
of things. That, if a kindly hand i* extended to 
them, even the I »wi*t of these depressed can be 
speedily raided to ft higher plane ha* been abund- 
antly shown by the effort* of Christian mi**io«* 
uric*. They nre only now beginning to extend 
their activities to the depressed castes o r Northern 
India, but in Southern India important result* 
have already been achieved. The Ilbbop of Madras 
claim* that within the last 40 years, in theTetogu 
country alone, soma 2, f>0, 000 1’ntichatna* have be* 
coma Christian*, and in Travancoro another 
7.00,000. During the last two decades especially 
the philanthropic work done by the missionaries 
in plague and famine time has borne a rich har- 
vest, for the ranchamas have naturally turned ft 
ready ear to the spiritual ministration* of those 
who stretched out their hand* to help then* in 
the hour of extreme need. Bishop Whitehead, 
who ha* devoted him-elf pirticularly to this ques- 
tion, assure* me that, in Southern India at least, 
the rate nt which the elevation of tho deprived 
caste* can be achieved depends mainly upon the 
amount of effort which the Christian missions can 
put forth. If their organization* can be adequate- 
ly strengthened and extended ao a* to deal with 
the increasing numbers of inquirer* and convert*, 
and, above all, to train native teachers, he is con- 
vinced that we may be within measurable di-tance 
of the reclamation or the whole Panrhnma popula- 
tion What the effect would be from the social as 
well as the -religious point 0 f view may begather- 
ed from a recent leport of the Tclugu Mission 
which most lay witnesses would, I believe, readily 
confirm : — 

’* If we look nt Urn afjrns of morel and spiritual 
, 1 ,, rrsU It8 of 

»». work l,„. Iieen „„„ It 

in quite true that »,t„„f,, th , p,„ ch , m „ „„ 

poor. .I.sty, >TOIi „ , r or, sequeo ce of 

"7 »PP.«ioo, peculiarly o.Mfcled 

to tf» more m „„ , ni) ^ 
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to draw water from the village well, should 

** pollute " it by Me touch, end where there is no 
second well for the *• untouchable*," the hardship 
is cruel, especially in Reason* of drought when ca- 
sual water dm* up In every tircumstancw of 
his life tho \ilerc*.* of his lot is brought homo to 
the wretched parish by *n elaborato siul relent- 
less system of social oppression. I will only quote 
one or two instances which have como within mv 
own observation. The respective distance* beyond 
which Psnchamas must not approach a llrnhmin 
le«t they u pollute " him differ according to their 
degree of unclean ness Though they have b*en 
Isid down with great precision, it is growing more 
and more difficult to erforco them with the in- 
creasing promiscuity of railway and street c*r in 
tercourse, but in more remote parts of India, and 
especially in tho south, the old rules are still often 
observed. In Cochin n few years ago I was cross 
inga bridge and just in front of mo walked a res- 
pectable-looking native. He suddenly turnel tail 
and, running back to tho end of the bridgo from 
which we had both come, plunge! out of sight 
into the jungle on the side of the road lie had 
seen a Brahman entering on to the bridge from 
the othor end, and he had fled incontinently rather 
than incur the resentment of that high caste 
gentleman by inflicting upon him the "pollution" 
of forbidden propinquity, as the bridgo, though a 
fairly broad one, wa , not wide enough for them 
to pass each other at the prescribed distance. In 
the Native State of Travancore it is not uncom- 
mon to see a Panchama witness in a law suit 

standing about a hundred yards f,om the Court 

so as not to defile the Brahman Judge and pleaders, 
whilst a row of peon* or messengers, stationed 
between him and the Court, hand on its questions 
to him and pass back his replies. 

No doubt the abject ignorance and squalor 
and the repulsive habits of many of these unfor- 
tunate castes help to explain and to perpetuate 
their ostracism, hut they do not exculpate a social 


s\st«in which ptv-cril*e» or tolerate# such ft 
of thing* Tlmt, if ft kindly hand U extended to 
them, even tho 1 .wn-t of these depnssed can be 
speedily raised to a higher plane lias been abund- 
•antly shown by the effort* of Christian mission- 
aries. They are only now beginning to extend 
their activities to the depressed male* o r Northern 
India, but in Southern India imjwrtant result* 
have already been achieved. The Bishop of Madras 
claims tl at within the last 40) cam, in thoTebigu 
country atone, soma 2,Ji0,000 I’anchainsshave be- 
come Clins* i an«, and in Traiancoro acotl er 
7,00,000 During ths l*st two decadca especially 
the philanthropic work done by the missionaries 
in plague anil famine time lias borne a rich h*r- 
\c«t, for the Panchama* have naturally turned a 
ready ear tn the spiritual ministrations of those 
who stretched out their hands to help them in 
the hour of extreme need. Bishop Whitehead, 
who lias devoted him<elf particularly to this ques- 
tion, assures me *hat, in Southern India at least, 
tho rate at which the elevation of tho depressed 
castes can bo achieved depends mainly upon the 
amount of effort which the Christian mission* can 
put forth. If their organizations can bo adequate- 
ly strengthened and extendul so as to deal with 
tho increasing numbers of inquirers Rnd converts, 
and, above all, to train native teachers, be Is con- 
vinced that we may ha within measumole distance 
of the reclamation or the whole Panchama popula- 
tion What the effect would be from the social as 
well as th» -religious point of view may be gather- 
ed from a recent leport of the Teltigu Mission 
which most lay witnesses would, I believe, readily 
confirm * 

" ^ w ® l^ok at the signs of moral and spiritual 
progress during the last 40 years, the results of 
the mission work have been roost encouraging- It 
is quite true that naturally the Panchama* are 
poor, dirty, ignorant, and, as a consequence of 
many centuries of oppression, peculiarly addicted 
to the more mean and servile vice*. But the roost 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

The Situation in India 

Indian affairs Continue to occupy a decent 
place in the English Periodic ils In the Xalional 
Review, Asiaticm linn enticise* the point of 
view urged by tho», win vera raising a poweiful 
agitation for the appiintme it of Loid Kitchener 
as the Yirorov of India 
The writer says — 

The appointment of the new Viceroy cannot be 
discussed without some reference to the strong 
movement which was sat on foot to advocate the 
claims of Linl Kitchener t» the Viceroy alt) It 
would he invidious now to debate Lord Kitchener’s 
admittedly considerable qu di Stations as compared 
with those of the Viceroy Designate One argu 
meet advanced in all sincerity in Lord Kitcheners 
favour, though no doubt entirely without his 
approval, has, however, a very close relation to 
the nature of the grave task which liea before Sir 
Charles Uardmge It was an argument largely 
based upon a misapprehension of the real condi 
tlon of India It Was uiged that the situation was 
alarming, that trouble might possibly arise, 
end that it was best to send s man who would not 
hesitate to resort to the sternest measures if 
occasion arose " We should show India that we 
mean business," was the frequent erv The pre 
tnises w«re no doubt jtis-ifiable snoutto The 
■itnation contains alarrung elements, and it is 
lute possible thst aenotia trouble may occur. If 
trouble ererarises in India, however, it can rever 
b* settled by a policy of blind repression The 
sit-iation suggested wall call, not so much for 
^soHierlv qualities as (or ata‘»«vnan«liip of the 
hurhfst order To tne superficial thinker the 
alternative proposition seems obvious. Let ns 
Vippoee th-vt grave diSculties an<e tn India — a 
*cnes cf assassinations cf eminent persons, wide- 
87 


spread and organised riots, strikes of the railway 
and telegraph staffs, anarchy in outlying districts, 
the mutiny of units of the Native Army, any or 
all of these things Our superficial thinker argues 
that if the people are promptly and sufficiently 
hammered at the bidding of a great and inexorable 
soldier, the sun of peace will soon shine forth 
again “The onlv thing that Asiatics really 
undei stand, is force,” is the shallow remark con- 
stantly heard The fact is that Asiatics are not, 
in those matters, very different from the rest of 
mankind They bow to force, but it is better to 
lead than to drive them 

The advent of grave disturbances in India, if 
it ever arises, will c-all for the exercise of restraint 
quite as much as for stern repression. The men 
on me spot will do all the repression that is 
necessary We ha/e capable soldiers and efficient 
tioops in India who are quite equal to handling 
any disturbance, however widespread We do 
not need to waste our greatest living soldier 
upon the task of walching for still nebulous possi- 
bility, nor it is wi«e to convert hun into a Bogie 
Man for the benefit of India We have to re- 
member as we remembered in South \fnca, that 
we have got to live with these people afterwards 
We mus* be hrm and awift end, if necessary* 
briefly ruthless but we must not run amok, as 
some people seem to think will be desirable. We 
are net dealing with the hords of wild savages 
which confronted our army at Om i.irman, but 
with three hundred millions of the most ancient 
and according to their lights, most civil, 
P-oples on earth It ,s not a mere master of sW*. , 
irg them down It n , question of p T^, rtlrg 
their toleration of oar rule. ^ 


SEDITION OP. NO SEDITION- 
TION IN INDIA. OtSciat and »««-. 
notable pronouncements. Pn-e A« f 
at the 7».Jtna linirv. At 4. 
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“ A Government within easy retch of the 
latest thought, with unlimited moral and material 
resources, such as there is in India, should not 
remain content with simply asserting the equali- 
ty of men under the common law and mun- 
taining order, but must sympathetically see from 
time to time that the different sections of its 
subjects are provided with ample means of pro- 
gress. Many of the Indian States where they 
are at all alive to the true functions of Government, 
owing to less elevating surroundings or out of 
nervousness, fear to strike out a now path and 
find it less troublesome to follow the policy of 
lamer faire and to walk ir the footsteps of the 
highest Government in India, whoso declared 
policy Is to let the social and religious matters 
of the people alone except where questions of 
grave importance are involved When one-sixth 
of the people are in a chronically depressed and 
ignorant condition, no Government can afford to 
ignore the urgent necessity of doing what it can 
for their elevation ” 

THE rOl.ITICAt, ASPECTS’ OP TOE QUESTION. 

Can the Government of India afford to dis- 
regard so remarkable an nppeal ? The question is 
not merely a social and moral question, hut also a 
political one. Whilst some high-caate Hindus 
are beginning to recognise its urgency, the more 
prosperous of the socially depressed castes them- 
selves ate showing signs of restlessness under the 
ostracism tr. which they are subjected. Fiom 
almost all of these castes a few individuate have 
always emerged, who acquired wealth and the re- 
lative recognition that wealth brings with it, and 
the numbers of Such, individuals are increasing In 
some cases a whole caste has seen its circum- 
stances improve under new economic condition* 
entirely beyond its own control— like the Nama. 
sudras of Bengal, who, as agriculturists, have had 
their ehaie of the growing agricultural prosperity 
of that region. They are materially better off than 
they used to be, and so they are no longer content 


with their old social status of infeiioiity. Not 
only Christian but Mahoruedan missionaries have 
been at work amongst them, and though tho vast 
majority remain Hindus, they note, like the Pan- 
chnmax nil ovpr India must note, tho immediate 
ri-e in the social 6cale of their fellow-costemen 
who embrace either Christianity or Islam. For, it 
is one of the anomalies of this peculiar conception 
that the most untouchable Hindu ceases to be 
quite as untouchable when he becomes a Christian 
or a Mahomedan. The Bengali jiolitician was 
quick to Bee the danger of losing hold altogether 
of the Namasudras, and he set up a propaganda 
of Ills own, which 1 mentioned in a previous 
article, with the object of winning them over 
to liis side and to his methods of agitation by 
promising them m return a relaxation of caste 
etungeiicy. The question with which we are con- 
fronted is whether we shall ourselves take a hand 


in tne elevation of the depressed castes or whether 
we shall leave it to others, many of whom would 
exploit them for their own purposes. Is not 
this an opportunity for the Government of India 
to respond to the Gaekwar’s invitation and depart 
for once from their traditional policy of laikter 
faire 1 In the Christian Missions they have an 
admirable organization ready to hand which 
mrirly requires encouragement and support. 
Though there are manifold dangers in giving offi- 
cial countenance to proselytizing work amongst 
t e higher classes of Indian society, none of 
those objections can leasonably lie to co operating 
in the reclamation of whole classes which the or- 
thodox Hir.-lu regards as beyond the pale of 
human intercourse. From the religious point of 
view, tois is a matter which should engage the 
earnest attention of the great mi-sionary soc.e- 
J”? , 18 cou . ntr y. The hour seems to be at 
> en R great and combined effort is requi- 
f it™' ^ rom the moral and social point 
tha svm in this connection 

and^niwTS* y . BU Pr or t of all denominations 
welf«« :;?° m,n ‘* tl0n8 tUt are interested in the 
a. , P r .°S r **8 of backward races. From 

IrllSri" view conversion of so 
faith o?tli^°i thep0pUll,tion of India t0 tbe 

<uch moment "’""r P d 

i need not expatiate upon tbem. 
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."?orm ot the City Municipalities 

w of the propotil to r/form Municipal 
• ration generally, and introduce the 
city system in other important ciiwi, the 
ig suggeHMon* male in th* Calcutta 
for July, by Sir K 0 KanjiUl, b l , 
ng the re'ortu of Municipal admiMstiatiiii 
«£t* have their own value -The Gi at mattir 
Igh't to be ilone is to have the eluting Art 
edso a* to bring it into conformity and hnr 
with the liberal ami gein-i uus spirit of l«oul 
y’e reform scheme Attemp's shuul I also 
ole (l) to get inter alia a pi >vi«ion for an 
d Chairman for a term of »e.rs (2) lise-ure 
gible majority of non ofG< lal merobi r« on the 
icipal Boar I limiting the numbir <f > III ihI 
,nominate<l membei » r»prescnli >g minorities 
backward eommumtiea to one third of lha 
. 1« body of tlommiaMomra, (3) to have a free 
. d in framing the Budget Estimate unfettend 
^official control or interference which should 
, confined to revision or check end not dictation 
_ Eventually, of course, these reforms should tend 
wards the lightening of tho existing heavy 
unicipal burdens and the redressing of every day 
itty grievances which are legion It n necessary 
^at provision be made for scrutinising whether 
/solutions passed by the Gourcil arc carried out by 
.-be Executive and whether the matter elicited on 
interpellations — which stand in need of ltnprove- 
nent — are attended to and not ingeniously 
ivoided 

Again tho principle, accepted by Lord Morley, 
of having non-official majorities in Provincial 
Councils, ought to be applied to the Municipal 
' Corporations, so as'to have in the Council a major- 
' ity of elected Councillors It is necessary also 
' t ' , * t the provisions in the existing Acts, which 
empower interference by Government in Munici- 
pal affairs, should be done away with, so as to 
make the Cbainnau feel that he is a servant of the 


Corporation 'This can be only if he is elected 
from amoi g the Commissioner* 

Not only shout I the elected seats bo larger than 
the nominated setts, but, in order to have local 
**lf gjvernment, properly so called, there should 
be a decile-! non-officul majirity uniat the 
aame time strict official cmtrol should be res- 
tricted 


The Indian Judiciary. 


In the Ihndvttan lltnrvt for dujiuf “On-lootrr" 
has an article nn tho Indian Judiciary, 

lie quote* some of the high testimonial* that 
the Subordinate Judiciary of this country ha* 
received from time lo time from competent quar- 
tern lie pleads for reform in the Sutordinato 
Judiciary and says —“Some of our Judicial 
officers are fully worthy of scat* in any of tho 
High Courts, and it may be taken for granted 
that they will discharge higher functions with 
marked ability and with credit to themselves. 
Tho District Judgeships should be more freety 
conferred on them The suggoetion, if giv«. n effect 
to, would not only materially remove tho "genuine 
grievances,' but would also lead to a financi.l gain, ‘ 
and since tbe Imperial Covornment is seriously 
engaged in devising ways and means for curtail- 
mg expenditure on civil administration of the 
country, the financial gam that would follow 
from the post* of District Judges being filled by 
deserving members of Subordinate Judicial Service 
should indeed be treated a, a most welcome itom 
of reduction in the present scale of cost*." 


co?nf fnS N * TI °NAL CONGRESS-— An ac 

•idential AddraMea^f/prmJ of^U 'the Cont” th * t > Pw 
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We know that the Imperial Government of 
India is in favour of the work in which we are 
engaged. This is not the first meeting that has 
been held on behalf of the suffering Indians in 
South Africa. They have been held up and down 
all through tho country. When I w as in Benares, 
a public meeting was held and a petition was 
sent to tho Vicetoy. We know the Government 
of India is alive to all this and the difficulty lies 
not in Calcutta or in Simla, but in White Hall 
and it is there that this battle has to be fought. I 
known there are difficulties in giving self govern- 
ment too soon to a people who do not realise 
their duty of justice and of equal liberty Tbeie 
is no use in giving power to these who are not 
yet fit to wield it, because they are not just In 
doing that, a blunder was made which is now 
fettering the hands of the Government. But 
in as much as the error was theirs, in as much as 
they made the mistake of letting South Africa 
pass out of their control into so-called colonial 
self-government, the fault is theirs, and it 
is their duty to find the remedy and to see that 
wrong U not done under the British flag and in 
the name of England — for no Imperial nation can 
venture to permit any of its subjects to be un- 
justly treated by the rest. The evil that can be 
done to a great Erapiie is to make some of its 
subjects believe that the law is for them no help 
»nd no protection, and the prison is made the 
.. of martyrdom instead of the badge of dis- 
grace. It was thought st first that by sending 
' these men to prison to herd with criminals that 
these were unworthy of citizenship and were a 
disgrace and that honourable and upright men 
would not face the scandal of being committed 
to the common prison like an ordinary prisoner. 
But where a great principle is concerned, men 
have gone to prison and have been honoured, not 
disgraced — for disgrace lies in crime and not in 
imprisonment. Disgrace lies in Jaek of courage, 
but not in courage carried to the uttermost 


possibility of heroism. And those men who 
have suffered ate men whose names will live 
for ever, for they have fought for others 
and not simply for themselves. They are 
suffering for India — India as a whole — for if the 
Indian is treated in that way in one part of the 
Empue, what security has be anywheie else? It 
was Rome’s glory in the days of her power that 
wheievei her eagle flag spread its wings, there the 
subject of Rome was safe. Shall it not be the 
glory of the modem Rome) the gloiy of Britain, 
that wherever the flag of England flows there 
justice shall be .lone to the poorest, the most 
miserable and the most unhappy. Nor could any- 
where a word be said that we are doing any harm 
when we find ourselves in remarkably good com- 
pany. Loid Ampthill has spoken fail Jy strongly 
on the subject. The Bishop, of Lahore in the 
North and the Bishop of Madras in the South 
have both rightly identified themselves with tho 
cause of their Buffering brethren. Only a little 
more pressuio is wanted to be put on His Majesty's 
ministers in Englaud and they will be grateful to 
be forced to do that which 19 right and just. Is it a 
8ttange thing thattbis great Western nation should 
not think of the Asiatic os unworthy of companion- 
snip, alienating one to tho throne of divinity and 
trampling the other down. We send our good- will to 
thoae who are suffering for the good name of India, 
for if they gave way, it would mean that the 
Indian could be treated on a level with the crimi- 
nal. They suffered that all of 4 you any have 
your name preserved ; and, suiely, those who 
suffer for the motherland shall feel the throbbing 
of the heart of the motherland, feeling for their 
suffering and their pa.n Then, we recognise 
with gratitude the labours of those who have 
been deported. We sympathise with them in their 
suffering. We pity them and wish them God 
speed on their return. But would to God that in 
wishing them well, we ore not sending them back 
to suffering, to continued separation perhaps from 
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is to exclude all coloured races, whether English 
subjects or not, and no distinction is made on tint 
score. With reference to jour last question a« to 
laws affecting resident Asiatics, I think there is 
nothing with which you would be concerned. 
There are certain regulations as to Chinese 
factories and as to the branding of all fnrnituie 
made by Chinese or other non European laoour, 
but, so far as 1 am aware, these are the only laws 
which discriminate against resident Asiatics I 
may add that 1 am Informed by the Officer ad- 
ministering the Act that passports ate obtainable 
by merchants, students or travellers desiring to 
visit Australia for a period not exceeding twelve 
months, but tbe law is very stiictly admuusteied 
as to immigration for the purposes of residence 
here. 


Natal Indian Immigration Law 


The Provincial Gantt*, of the 2lst Instant con- 
tains the following Notice: — 

llis Excellency the Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil has been pleased, under Section one hundred and 
lixleen of the Indian I immigration Law, 1801 
(Natal) to approve of the following ruleB framed 
by the Indian Immigration Trust Hoard 

1. Employers of indentured Indian immigrants 
shall be bound and obliged to erect and provido 
shelters and temporary accommodation to the 
satisfaction of the Indian Medical Officer or of the 
Protector of Indian Immigrants, aa the case 
may be, for the children of such Indian jvomen as 
may be working In the fields or otherwise in the 
open. 

2. Any employer Tailing to comply with the 
foregoing rules shall Iw liable, on conviction to 
pay a fine of not exceeding two pounds sterling 
(£2), and such penalty maybe enforced at the 
instance of the Protector of Indiart* Immigrants 
in any Magistrate's Court having jurisdiction. 


Indian Subjects in the British Empire- 
In the August current number 'of the Review of 
Reviews, Mr. W T. Stead, writes ns follows: — 
The British Empire looks veiy well on the 
map, but when it is tested by the ordinary rules, 
it does not seem to be tiiuth of in Empire. 
Adam Smith regarded an Empire — all the compo- 
nent parts of which did not contribute to their 
common defence— as a shadowy semblance of an 


Empire rather than the real thing But matters 
are still worse when we are confronted by tbe 
lmposMbtlity of .seouiing fur all the subjects of 
the King equal justice and free ti ansi t through 
all his dominions beyond the sea. The Iudians 
residing in Canada have preferred a temperate 
petition to the Government asking that the 
Dominion Immigration Laws may be amended. 
Japanese are allowed to enter Canada on showing 
they possess from £ C to £ 10. No British 


Indian can land unless be has £ 40, and has 
come direct from India — which is an impossibility. 

Emigration to the Colonies- 

The Emigration Congress, convened by the 
Royal Colonies Institute, Iibs issued its report. 
The chief point is that a permanent Committee on 
emigration has been set up to act as an inter- 
mediary between emigrants, Emigration Societies, 
Government Departments and Agents General for 
the Overseas Thu Conference set forth the follow- 
ing eight ways in which existing Societies could 
help emigration;— (1) Suggesting a workable 
scheme for a National Emigration Association ; 
(2) bringing before the various Overseas Govern- 
ments the durability 0 r making use of an csta- 
41 in BnC ' ety ; (3) ^Wishing relations between 
the Overseas Dominions and the various existing 
societies; (4) passing a resolution that the 
theory nf the farm school system is worth) of 
being taken up mter-governmen tally, or failing 
that privately ; (51 4 - , 
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Reform of the City Municipalities 

In view of the proposal to reform Municipal 
administration generally, and introduce the 
B>mbay city system in other important cities, the 
following suggestions made in the Calcutta 
Rttiew for July, by Mi K C KnnjiUI, b l , 
regarding the reform of Municipal admit utiation 
in Calcutta have their own value — The fiiat matter 
that ougKt to be done is to have the existing Act 
amended so as to bring it into conformity and har- 
mony with the liberal and geneious spirit of Lotd 
Morley’s teform scheme Attempts should al.-o 
be made (I) to get inter al la a piovi«ion for an 
elected Chairman for a term of years, (2) to secure 
a tangible majority of non official membei* on the 
Municipal Board limiting the number of < fficial 
end nominated members represent! >g minorities 
and backward communities to one third of the 
whole body of Commissioners, (3) to have a free- 
hand in framing the Budget Estimate unfettered 
by official control or interference which should 
be confined to revision or check and not dictation 
Eventually, of course, these reforms should tend 
towards the lightening of the existing heavy 
Municipal burdens and the redressing of every-day 
petty grievances which are legion It is necessary 
that provision be made for scrutinising whether 
resolutions passed by the Council are curried out by 
the Executive and whether the matter elicited on 
interpellations — which stand in need cf improve- 
ment — are attended to and not ingeniously 
avoided. 

Again the principle, accepted by Lord Motley, 
of having non official majorities in Provincial 
Councils, ought to be applied to the Municipal 
Corporations, so as'to have in the Council a major 
ity of elected Councillors It is necessary also 
that the provisions in the existing Acts, which 
i empower interference by Government in Munici- 
pal affairs, should be done away with, so as to 
make the Chairman feel that he is a servant of the 


Corporation "“This can be only if he is elected 
from among the Commissioners 
Not only should the elected seats be larger than 
the nominated seats, but, in order to have local 
self-government, properly so-called, there should 
be a decided non-ufficnl majority and at the 
same time strict official control should be res- 
tricted. 


The Indian Judiciary. 


In the Hindustan Revuio for August "On-looker" 
has an article on the Indian Judiciary. 

He quotes some of the high testimonials that 
the Subordinate Judiciary of this country has 
received from time to time from competent quar- 
ters lie pleads foi reform in the Subordinate 
Judiciary and says —"Some of our Judicial 
officers are fully worthy of seats in any of the 
High Courts, and it may be taken for granted 
that they will discharge higher functions with 
marked ability and with credit to themselves. 
The District Judgeships should be more freely 
conferred on them The suggestion, if given effect 
to, would not only materially remove the ‘genuine 
grievances,’ but would alsolead to a financial gam, * 
and since the Imperial Government is seriously 
engaged in devising ways and means for curtail- 
ing expenditure on civil administration of the 
country, the financial gain that would follow 
from the posts of District Judges being filled by 
deserving members of Subordinate Judicial Service 
should indeed be treated as a most welcome ,tem 
of reduction in the present scale of coste 
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Free Education in Jamkhandi. 

Among tho Native States where Free Educa- 
tion has been introduced is Jamkhandi, in the 
Southern Maratha country, and we read in a new 
report that the result has been a constant increase 
in tho number o! scholars. In the total State 
area of 524 miles, with a population of 1,05,000, 
there ate now 72 schools with 5,471 pupil*, and 
the past year has seen five new schools opened and 
672 added to the number of scholars The policy 
has been to provide schools in the large villages 
first, and there are now only two or three places 
possessing a population of 500 and upwards with- 
out one. About 4'8 per cent, of the “ real " income 
of the State is spent on education, and of the en 
tire population 5 2 per cent, are under instruction 
in schools Special endeavours are being made to 
diaw in tho children of the depressed classes and 
a policy of free meals and other methods have been 
adopted to encourage numbers. 

Tobacco-Growing in Cooch Eehar 

Tobacco-growing experiments are being conti- 
nued at Cooch Behsr, and it appears from the 
Administration Report of that State for 1909 10 
that the three varieties of American tobacco, tic 
Yellow Prior, Bright Yellow and White Bor ley , 
which were found to give good results in the pre- 
vious year, are being cultivated No White 
Boiley seeds could bo obtained from America and 
this variety was grown from farm grown seeds. 
Turkish and Cuban tobaccos « ere also tried in 
small areas and air cured, and the results obtained 
from them were encouraging. The appearance 
of the parasite A’ieotwina Orabaneha in large 
numbers showed that plots requited a longer rest 
than that of a jear to recover fertility. The 
Yeltow Piior and the Bright Yellow tobaccos 
gave very good results in fire curing. The White 
Borley sweated into a bright yellow colour, but 
subsequently turned comparatively brown at the 
drying process, this probably being due to the 
fact that the White Borley was not crown from 
American Feeds, and points to the necessity of 
importing fresh seeds from America every year to 
ensure tho successful growing of yellow tobacco 
The total yield of tobacco was about 130 maunds. 


The Rani of Kapurthala. 

The beautiful Rani of Kapurthala who has 
just been on a visit to England, writes the 
Daily Sletek, was the daughter of n cafe- 
keeoer named Delgedo in Malaga. After a 
modest bringing up, she and her equally lovely 
sister, Victoria, moved to Madrid with a view to 
earning a precarious livelihood as danceis at the 
Oafe Concerts At first they had a very rough 
time, but eventually they obtained a fairly 
lucrative engagement at the Kursaal, where they 
appeared as the Sisters Ounslis Their fAther 
obtained a situation at the same place as a 
waiter. 

This happened at the time of King Alfonsos 
marriage, when millionaires and princes 
were almost hr numerous as tabby cats in 
tho Spanish Capital Among the visitors 
was the fabulously wealthy Indian Sir 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, Mahaiajah of Kapur* 
thala. One evening Sir Jagatjit strolled into 
the KurBaal and there beheld tho fair Anita and 
her sister pel forming a “ pas de deux." Sir Jagst- 
jit fell in love with Anita at sight, and vowed 
that he would make her his Rani. 

The Maharajah was as good as his word, Seno- 
rita Anita was married to him with remarkable 
pomp and eplendout at Kapurthala in 1908 The 
highest State Officials, in gorgeous uniforms, were 
present, and AniU wore a magnificent dress, rich- 
ly ornamented with jewels Over her dazzling ap- 
parel was flung the classic mantilla of her lace, 
and her coal black hair was decked with carnations 
to remind her husband of the moment when he 
first caught eight of her, dancing for dear life at 
the Madrid Kursaal She resides in a Royal 
Palace which for beauty and splendour eclipses 
any similar building in India, the country aorieh 
in monumental tieaaurea. The Maharajah built 
it foi his winter pal.ee at a cost of .£3,00,000. 
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Industrial Outlook in Bengal. 

The Indian World for August has a very plain 
spoken article un the 11 Industrial Outlook in 
Bengal 1 from the pen of Mr Sattanadha Bose, 
u A. Re thinks that Bengal has done much, 
In the matter of the ptomnhon of industrial 
activity, by spreading the Swadeshi spit it, and 
by starting and resusciating such Industrie* »s 
weaving, pens and per holdi'is, buttons, knives, 
socks, soap factories, tanneries, pottei v woik«, 
pencil and match factories, spinning and weaving 
mills, etc Also insurance and banking com 
panics have been e->tabli*hed All this is trne, 
but the enthususm of the first years has somi 
what abated And it cannot b“ said that ever) 
thing that has been attempted has been Mice ess 
fully carried out Aud for this, the mansgo 
went should be blamed, in a large degree The 
following are the defects, which no false pride 
or vanity should induce Indians to duregsrd — 

(1) Undue haste in starting haa ch'racterised 
many of our new concerns No account has been 
taken of the capital required, the raw products 
Wanted and the market which existed for the 
output No expert advice has been taken 

(2) The experts that were appointed were some 
times no experts *t»ll They knew the theory well, 
but of practical training they had not mntli to 
boast of “ The fault is not so ranch of these 
expeits as cf the Association that had eent them, 
ita principal rare I eing their number and not 

their efficiency. They were not given sufficient 
facilities to enable them to complete their 
training " 

(3) The tnai agement is often compos. d of 
people who are amateurs, an I who cannot spare 
any time for the bBsm-s A *occee>ful lawyer 
or a snec«-A.fuI phvsician becomes the mareeng 
director or the manager of a company, and the 
point urged in hts favour is that he works arith- 
out any renumeration. The result is that the 


business never prospers The system of having 
honorary directois or managers is vicious in 
principle. There should be pecuniary interest. 

(4) There has been want of co operation among 
firms engaged in the same business, resulting in 
unhealthy rivaliy. 

(1) The proprietor or the shareholders, as the 
case may be are often ignorant and impatient 
foi then morev’s return 

(6) The directors oF a company are often found 
to be intolerant of criticism and there IS regret- 
table lack of discipline among them 

Indian Education and Art. 

The tfinrfuitan Review for August, opens with 
an article on “ The Place of Art in Elucation” 
bv Miss Francesca Arundal- She begins by ob 
serving that scierce and art should go hand in 
hand and that the stage of development of every 
nation may be approximately jufged by the con- 
dition of its art , wheie the art in a country has 
degenerated there is only one sided development 
and a lack of that marks the perfect unfoldment of 
a nation Comparing the tendencies of Western 
thought and Eastern thought she points 
out that “ the tendenev of Western thought has 
been to exact mind at the expense of feeling, 
while the tendency of Eastern thought has been 
t.. depieuats the expression of the emotions by 
stoical neglect of feeling Both have had the 
samo effect, beauty i. banished fiom men’s lives 
m the West in the pursuit of money, and the 
toiling lives of thousanda are condemned to be 
passed in mast unlovely surrounding., with 
nothing to draw out that aide or human nature 
which elevates man above the animal." In the 
East art has been for a pretty long time relegated 
to ‘he background, but recently there has been 
discernible a desire to Vim this retrograde 
movement The question is one of great impor- 
tanre and it is incumbent on the Indians to 
resuscitate I rubai art and restore it to ,ts 
pristine glory. 
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Lead Pencil Factory. 

A factory for the manufacture of lead pencils 
has been started at Tollygunge by the Small 
Industries Developing Company Ltd., of Calcutta, 
and is now engaged in turning out many gross 
of cheap black lead and coloured pencils daily. 
The “ lead ” used is a mixture of graphite and 
kaolin or China clay, and the wood to encase 
it is deodar. This pencil factory has been started 
at a capital cost of Rs. 46,000. The machinery 
is capable of turning out about 120 gross of 
pencils per day, though the present output doeB 
not exceed 40 gross. There appears to be a 
market in India for cheap goods such as this 
factory produces, and it is quite possible that, 
when more expeiience is gained, the venture 
will do well, though it can hardly expect to 
compete just yet in the matter of quantity and 
finish with imported pencils, which however are 
sold at over double the price demanded by the 
local factory. 

Indian Tea in Germany. 

Iu the course of his report to the Indian Tea 
Cess Committee, Mr. J.E. M. Harington, Com- 
missioner in Europe for the Committee, observes 
that attempts have been made in certain quaiterB 
to show that Germany is a non-piogressive field 
for tea. He therefore draws attention to the 
following facts based on official German statis- 
tics : — 

In five years 1005 1909, the consumption of 
tea increased hy about 69 per cent, the con- 
sumption of Indian tea increased by about 108 
per cent , while the population increased by 6 
percent. Unless th«se figures can be explained 
away, it Is a fact that Germany is drinking more 
tea, and especially British grown tea ; whitst 
there is evidence to show that the active propa- 
ganda latterly carried on by Ceylon and India 
has had and is having most useful effects 


Banana Cloths- 

There is not a villago in India that has not its 
clump of banana trees and not a village in which 
the fruit is not gathered and the fibre in the 
stalk wasted. It has been left to the Chinese to 
teach us how the tons of banana fibre thrown on 
the rubbish heap every year can be converted into 
banana cloth and sold at a most remunerative 
price. A sample of this cloth was recently shown 
at the Chungking fair and, so far as we can gather, 
the process of manufacture is very simple and 
quite within the reach of the Native of India, 
particulaily those — and there aio thousands of 
them — who have had some little textile training in 
cotton or jute mills. One-year old plants are select- 
ed and the stalk is unrolled and steamed over 
cauldions of boiling water till soft. It is a simple 
matter then to remove the green outer skin by 
passing strips of the stalk through an instrument 
provided with a couple of blunt blades, which act 
as scrapers. The fibre thus obtained is placed in 
cloth and pounded in order to drive out excess 
moisture ; and ig next cleaned and twisted into 
yarn for weaving. It will be noticed that the pro- 
cess is veiy muchliko that followed Id this coun- 
try iu connection with the ramie industry, but is 
simpler. Banana cloth is said to be eminently 
suitable for tiopical wear and has the credit of 
being very durable. At present, the price would 
seem to be almost prohibitive as a roll of banana 
doth five y ards long and one yard wide sells for 
about Rs. 17-8. As this enterprise is a brand-new 
one, high prices are to he expected, but these are 
sure to right themselves as the demand for this 
kind of cloth glows and The supply endeavours to 
keep pace with it. The important point is that 
this appears to be an industry well suited for ex- 
ploitation in India, and perhaps the Agricultural 
Department or the Pusa authorities may care to 
see what they can do with it, for unless the lead 
is taken by some one, the ordinal v villager is not 
hkely of bis own initiative to become interested 
in the matter — Pioneer. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

The Depressed Castes. 

The special correspondent of the Times, Mr. 
Valentine Chirol lately in India, "r'tea •— 

The “ Depressed Classes ” of whom we gene- 
rally speak a* pamlis, tit .ugh the name properlr 
belongs only t > nn* p « tic alar c *-.t*, the P m «hs 
in Southern India, inrlnle all Hindus who do not 
belong to tho four highest or “ elean 1 castes of 
Hinduism, and they are therefore now officially 
and euphemistically designated as the Panchamaa 
■ — i « , the fifth c*»te 

Many of the Panchama*. especially in Southern 
India, are little better than bonded serfs ; otbcis 
are condemned to this form of ostracism by the 
trades they ply. Such are not only the «caven 
gera and sweepers, but also tho worker*, in leather, 
the Chimera and Muihia of Northern and Central 
India, and the Chakilians and Mxdigas of 
Southern India, who with their families number 
14 or 15 million souls, the washermen, the taiii 
drawers and renders of spirituous liquors, the 
pressers of oil, and, in many parts of the country, 
the cowherds and shepherd castes, ic They are 
generally regarded as descendants ol the aborigi- 
nal tribes overwhelmed centuries ago by the tide 
cf Aryan conquest Some of those tribes, group 
ed together in the Indian Census under the de- 
nominational rubric of ‘Amounts’ and numbering 
about 8 million*, have survived to the pre*ent day 
in remote hills and jungles without beirg absorb- 
ed into the Hindu social system, and have pre«er- 
ved their primitive beliefs, m which feti-h wor 
»hip and m»gic are the dominant elements tow 
*s is their social gitut it is but little lower than 
that of the Panchama*, who hai e obtained a foot- 
ing on the nethermost rung of the social ladder of 
Hinduism without being admitted to any sort of 
tontact with its higher civilization or even to the 
threshold of its temples. 


Hinduism with all its rigidity is, it is tree, 
sufficiently elastic to sanction, at least tacitly, a 
slow process of evolution by which the Panchama 
castes — for there are many cashes even amongst 
the “ Untouchables ” — gradually shake off to some 
extent the slough of “ uncle* nness ” and establish 
som8 sort of ill defined relations even with Brah- 
manism For whilst there is on the one hand a 
slowly ascending scale by which thePancliaraas may 
ultimately hope to smuggle themselves in amongst 
the inferior Sudras, the lowest of the four “dean’ 
ciste*, so there is a descending scale by which 
Brahman*, under the pressure of poverty or dis- 
repute, sink to so low a place in Brahmanism that 
they are willing to lend their ministrations, at a 
price, to the more pi osperous of the Pancbamas 
and help them on their way to a higher status. 
Thus probably half the Sudras of the present day 
were at some more or less remote period Punche- 
ons Again, during periods of great civil com- 
motion, as in the 18th century, when brute force 
was supreme, not a few Panchamas, especially low- 
caste Mahrattas, made their way to the front as 
soldiers of fortune, and even carved out kingdoms 
to themselves at the point of Ihesword Ortho- 
dox Hinduism bowed in such cases to the accom- 
plished fact, just as it has acquiesced in later years 
when education and the equality of treatment 
brought by Bu*ish rule has enabled a «mall num- 
ber of Pancbamas to qualify for employment under 
Government 

But these exceptions are so rare and the evolu- 
tionary process is so infinitely slow and laborious 
that they do not visibly affect the yawning gulf 
between the “ clean " higher caste Hindu and the 
“ unclean " Panchama. The latter may have learn- 
ed to do Pujit to Shiva or Kali or other member* 
of the nindu Pantheon, but b* I* not allowed 
within the preeircta of their sanctuaries ard has to 
worship from alar Nor are the disabilities of the 
Psnchama merely spiritual In many villages he 
has to live eotirely apart. He is not even allowed 
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OTtlER MIStHIU. 

Tin, nil of which is wined in Burma, has very 


The Wire and Tinsel Industry- 


considerably increased, although the total output 
is still only 1,520 cwts. 

Chromite from Baluchistan has dropped to half 
the quantity produced in 1908, and magnesite 
which is mined in the Madias Presidency has 
dropped toone-tenih of the production of 1908 
Limestone also, which m 1908 was 101,569 
tons, has fallen in 1909 to 50,602 tons This 
practically all comes frcm the Katm quarries near 
Jabalpur. During the > ear twenty separate mines 
were worked, some of the mines comprise several 
quarries. Work is not earned on continuously 
throughout the year, but during the monsoon 
there is a complete stoppage, and takes some time 
to pump the mines dry. Many owners indeed 
use no pumps but bail out the water by coolie 
labour. Others wait until May and June by 
which time much of the water has been evapor- 
ated by the sun’s heat. 


Essajs on Indian irt, Induslr* & Education. 

BY. E. B. HAVELL. 

Me Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta 
Author of “ Indian Sculp'ure and Painting? tie 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

Tho various Essays on Indian Art, Industry and Edu- 
cation which are here reprinted, though mostly writtcu 
some years ago, all deal with questions which continuo 
to possets a living interest. The superstitions which 
they attempt to dispel still loom largely in popular 
imagination, and tho reforms they advocate still remain 
to bo carried out • • 

ConTBNTS : — The Taj and Its Designers, The Revival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administration 
and * Swadeshi ’ and The Utea of Art Crown 8vo, 
200 pp. 


SELECT OPINIONS 
The Englishman, Client t i — Mr. Havell't researches 
and conclusions aro always eminently readable * • 
Ills pen moves with his mind, and his mind Is devoted 
to tho restoration of Indian Art to the position it for- 
merly occupied in tbe life of tho people, to its reclama- 
tion from the degradation into which Western ideals, 
falsely applied hare plunged it, and to its application as 


inspinng force to all Indian progress and develop- 

Tho above are a few ideas taken at random from the 
pages ot this remarkable Uttlo book. It is full ot ex- 
pressions of high practical utility, and entirely free 
from tho jargon of the posturing art enthusiast 


Pneo lie. I- l.To Subscribers of tho “ Review," Re. I, 


G. A. Natesan & Co , 3, Sanknrama Cbetty St, Madras. 


Disguised in the uninviting covers of ft blue- 
book, we receive from the pen of Bubu MallinstU 
Ray, n minor official of Bengal, an interesting 
and valuable monograph on the wire and tinsel 
industry, which unfortunately, like other Indian 
native crafts, is being slowly killed by European 
competition. Babu Ray describes tbe conditions, 
in which it makes its struggle for existence in 

great detail, and we trust that tho information 
which he supplies may suggest to ths Govern- 
ment ot Bengal some means by which India may 
still preserve one of her most ancient trades. 
Exactly how long ago the industry originated is 
unknown, for its early history is lost, but the 
workers in Patna and Calcutta believe that the 
Biblical Joseph, the son of Jacob, was its founder, 
and that in his leisure bouis his pastime was to 
work wire and tinBel embioidery upon handker- 
chiefs To this day the young apprentice makes 
his offering to Joseph when he begins to learn his 
ait, end right through his hfe-tirre that oflering 
has to be repeated on the last "Wednesday of 
every Mahomedan year. In all probability the 
industry came into India with the Mahomedan 
era ; at least it is certnu. that it has flourished in 
towns which were ancient Mahomedan capitals, 
and is generally m the hands of Mahomedan 
workmen even now. The products of their art 
are always in demand for the desolation of caps 
and turbans and festival gm meets, but especially 
during the Ptya*, when it is the practice to deco- 
rate Hindu idols with tinsel work. The principal 
centres of the tinsel industry are Calcutta 
and Patna, although tinsel ornairenta are also 
manufactured in Krishnagar, Sherpur and Dacca. 
As a rule, as we have Raid, the workers are Mabo- 
medans ; but in Calcutta , a number of women from 
middle class Hindu families take part in the work 
in their leisure time and earn four or five 
annas a day in the slack season or ten to twelve 
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hopeful element in their case >3 that they are con- 
scious ol their degradation and eager to escape 
from it As a consequence, when formed into con- 
gregations under the care of earnest and capable 
teachers, they make marked progress materially, 
intellectually and morally Their gross ignorance 
disappears ; they become cleaner and more decent 
in their persons aud homes; they give up cattle 
poisomog and grain stealing, two crimes particu- 
larly associated with then class, they abstain from 
the practice of infant marriage and concubinage, 
to which almost all classes of Hindu society are 
addicted ; they lose much uf the old servile spirit 
which led them to grovel at the feet of their social 
superiors and they acquire more sense of the rights 
and dignity which belong to them as men Where 
they are able to escape their surroundings they 
prove themselves in no way inferior, either in 
mental or in moral character, to the best of their 
fellow-countrymen Especially is this the casejn 
the Mission Boarding Schools, where the change 
wrought is a moral miracle. In many schools 
and colleges Christian lads of Panchama origin are 
holding their own with, and in not a few cases are 
actually outstripping, their Brahman competitors 
....In one district the Hindus themselves bore 
striking testimony to the effect of Christian 
teaching on the Pariahs “ Before they became 
Christians,” one of them said, “ wo had always to 
lock op our storehouses, and were always having 
things stolen. But now all that is changed We 
can leave our houses open and never lose an j thing." 

In the heyday of the Hindu Social Reform 
Movement, before it was checked by the inrush 
of political agitation, the question of the eleva- 
tiou of the depressed castes was often and earnest- 
ly discussed by progressive Hindus themselves, 
but it is only recently that it has again been taken 
up seriously by some of the Hindu leaders, and 
notably by Mr Gokhale. One of tho utterances 
that has pro-Wed the greatest impression in 
Hindu circles is a speech made last year by the 


Gaekwar of Baroda, a Hindu Prince who not only 
professes advanced Liberal views, but whose heart 
naturally goes out to the depressed castes, as the 
fortunes of his own house were made by one of 
those Mshratta adventurers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to whom I have already referred. His High- 
ness does not attempt to minimize the evils of 
the system — 

“ Tl.o sane principles which impel us to ask for 
political justice for ourselves should actuate us to 
show social justice to each other. . .... .By the 
sincerity of our efforts to uplift the depresssed 
classes we shall be judged fit to achieve the obj’ects 
of our national desire .The system which di- 
vides os into innumerable castes ct-uming to rise 
by minutely graduated steps from the Pariah to 
tho Brahman is a whole tissue of injustice, splittmg 
men equal by nature luto divisions high aod low, 
based not on the natural standard of personal 
qualities, but on accidents of birth. The 
eternal struggle between caste and caste for social 
superiority has become a constant source of ill- 
feeliog . Waul of education is practically 
universal amongst the depressed classe*. but this 
cannot have b^eu the causa of their fall, for many 
of tho so called higher classes in India share in 
tho general ignorance, Unhke^them, however, they 
are unable to attend the ordinary schools owing 
to the idea that it is pollution to touch them. 

To do so is to commit a sin offensive alike to reli- 
gion and to conventional morality. Of professions 
as a means a livelihood these depressed classes 
have a very small choice. Here, too, the supposed 
pollution of their touch comes in their way. Oil 
every hand we find that the peculiar difficulty 
from which they suffer, in addition to others that 
they share with other classes, is their “ untouch- 
mblenese.” 

After a powerful argument against the 
theory of untouchablenesa end against- priestlv 
only uni 

Hindus but upon Government theduty of attacking - 
in all earnestness this formidableproblem. 6 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Agricultural Reform in Bombay 

The Bombay Government has issued the follow, 
inf* Resolution on the proceedings of the Agricul- 
tural Conference at Poona in September last 
year : 

After a careful consideration of the proceedings 
of the Agricultural Conference which not at Poona 
in September, 1900, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to pass the following orders on the several 
questions di'cussed at the Conference — 

Forests in relation to Agriculture — This ques 
tion was fully considered by Government in 1909, 
and orders were passed iu their resolution, dated 
15th September, 1909, on the general question of 
the stringency or otherwise of the regulations for 
the administration of the forests in this Presidency, 
especially in their relation to the provision of graz- 
ing for cattle. The repoit of the Forest Commit- 
tee appointed by paragraph 14 of the Resolution 
has been leceived and the orders on it, which will 
shortly be issued, will tend to lehx materially the 
restrictions which now hamper grazing. 

Agricultural Education — The discussion on this 
question shows that agricultural education cannot 
be given profitably in primary echools, but should 
be given in special schools managed by the Agri- 
cultural Department. The Department has already 
opened an experimental school at Poona for the 
training in agriculture of sons of cultivators who 
have passed the fifth vernacular standard, and it 
is also training cultivators themselves in special 
subjects on various fai ms in the Presidency. The 
Director of Agriculture states that when the ex- 
perimental stage is passed and the Depot traentsee,, 
its way to extend such schools, it will welcome the 
co-operation and assists! ee of Agricultural Asso- 
ciations in conducting them Government concur 
in the remarks made by the Director. 

Demonstration Work and S°ed -supply. —The 
attention of the Presidents of the District Local 


Boards in the Prcidccv should !»• Invited to the 
Resolution passed liv the Conference as regards the 
duties, powers and obligations of the Boards in 
reaped of the encouragement of agricultural im- 


provements. 

Grain Banks— Grain depAta hive been working 
experimentally in the Then* District for some 
years past Any inform ithin obtained from the 
reports of Government officers on the working of 
successful grain banks will be communicated to 
the Agn< nit ii ml Associations and to the public. 

Subsidiary Industries. — Government consider 
that n study of the conditions under which the 
existing suKsidimy industries are carried on affords 
a suitable field of work for Agricultural Associa- 
tions, by undertaking which they may be able to 
devise measures of improvement, to extend an In-* 
dustry to new areas and to suggest new indus- 
tries. Foi example, an energetic Agricultural 
Association might give a strong impetus to the 
cream-producing industry in Gujarat or lend a 
helping hand to the pout try-breed era in tbe Dhond 
Petha and other places in the Deccan who supply 
eggs to the Bombay market. 

Damage by Wild Pigs. — The question as to what 
pieventive measures should be adopted against 
wild pigs is under consideration. 

Agricultural Journal. — The Direi tor has des- 
mbed to what extent the Agricultural Depart- 
ment Will provide practical literature in the Ver- 
naculars. The publication of an Agricultural 
Journal is a matter that must be left to private 
enterprise, but Government will be prepared to 
give substantial support to such undertakings in 
every suitable ease. 


miscellaneous Suggestions —It appears that tho 
more important suggestions under this head are 
receiving due attention at the hands of the Director 

lr r ° f i, tb» 

U. matte to altutv eultivatora to 
r d t™„f te. tem.nute 

the nirp"." tr .03 and it ia presumed that 

due "" point i» 
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hopeful element in their case is that they are con- 
scious of their degradation and eager to escape 
from it As a consequ-nce, when formed into con- 
gregations under the care of earnest and capable 
teachers, they make marked progress materially, 
intellectually and morally Tbetr gross ignorance 
disappears ; they become cleaner and more decent 
in their persons and homes, they give up cattle 
poisoning and grain steiling, two crimes particu- 
larly associated with then class, they abstain from 
the practice of infant marriage and concubinage, 
to which almost all classes of Hindu society are 
addicted ; they lose much of the old servile spirit 
which led them to grovel at the feet of their social 
superiors and they acquire more sense of the rights 
and dignity whith belong to them as men Wbero 
they are able to escape their surroundings they 
prove themselves in no way inferior, either in 
mental or in moral character, to the best of their 
fellow countrymen Especially is this the case in 
the Mission Boarding Schools, where the change 
wrought is a moral miracle In many schools 
and colleges Christian lads of Panchama origin are 
holding their own with, and in not a few cases are 
actually outstripping, their Brahman competitors 

In one district the Ilmdus themselves bore 

striking testimony to the effect of Christian 
teaching on the Pariahs “ Before they became 
Christians," onB of them said, “ wo had always to 
lock up our storehouses, and were always having 
things stolen. But now all that is changed We 
can leave our houses open and never lose any thing ” 
In the heyday of the Hindu Social Reform 
Movement, before it was checked by the inrush 
of political agitation, the question of the eleva- 
tiou of the depressed castes was often and earnest 
ly discussed by progressive Hindus themselves, 
but it is only recently that it has again been taken 
bp seriously by some of the Hindu leaders, and 
notably by Mr Ookhale. One of ths utterances 
that has produced the greatest impression in 
Hindu circles is a speech made last year by the 


Gaekwar of Baroda, a Hindu Prince who not only 
professes advanced Liberal views, but whose heart 
naturally goes out to the depressed castes, as the 
fortunes of his owd house were made by on# of 
those Mahratta adventurers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to whom I have already referred. His High- 
ness does not attempt to minimize the evils of 
the system — 

" TLo same principles which impel us to ask for 
political justice for ourselves should actuate us to 
show social justice to each other ........ By the 

sincerity of our efforts to uplift the depresssed 
classes we shall be judged fit to achieve the objects 
of our national desire Tbs system which di- 
vides us into innumeiable castes claiming to rise 
by minutely graduated step from the Pariah to 
tho Brahman is a whole tissue of injustice, splitting 
men equal by nature mto divisions high and low, 
based not on the natural standard of personal 
qualities, but on accidents of birth. The 
eternal struggle between casta and caste for social 
superiority has become a corstant source of ill- 
feeling . Want of education is practically 

universal amongst the depressed clause", but this 
cannot have b*en the cause of their fall, for many 
of the so called higher classes in India share in 
the general ignorance Unlike. them, however, they 
are unable to attend the ordinary schools owing 
to the idea that it is pollution to touch them. 
To do so is to commit a nn offensive alike to reli- 
gion and to conventional morality. Of professions 
as a means a livelihood these depressed classes 
have a very small choice. Here, too, the supposed 
pollution of their touct comes in their way. On 
every hand we find that the peeuhar difficulty 
from which they suffer, in addition to Others tbae 
tbey share with other classes, is their « untouch- 
ableness.” 


- argument against the 

theory of untouchable ness and against- priestly 
intolerance, the Gaekwar urges not only upon 
Hindus but upon Government the duty of attecLmc 
in all earnestness this formidable problem. 6 
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THE UMltS M. COLLEGE. 

The Brajomoh&n College liu been raado over to 
ft Council constituted on an dec me bisw consist- 
ing of Rabu Aswinikumar Dutt, the R«v. Mr. 
Strong, M. A., Mr. Bchardat ltoy. Zemindar, on 
behalf of tho Proprietors, Ganesb Chandra Dm 
G upta, M, A , B. L , Government Pleader, lion 
Moulvi Uemayotuddin, B. L , Gopal Chandra 
Biswas, B. L , on behalf of the Gundians, Babu 
Durgaprasanna Dis Gupta, B L , Satish Chandra 
Dir Gupta, L M S , Heraandra Ch.tkrnbarly ,81, 
on behalf of the ex-students, Babu llajimkanta 
Guha, M.A., Principal, Kahprasanna Gliose, B A , 
Vice-Principal, Jogeali Mukhcrjee, B A , Head 
Master, Rakhal Chandra Chatterjee, B. A , teacher 
on behalf of the staff of the institution. The 
Council will take up the charge of the institution 
very soon. 

THE FEROCSSOK COLLEGE, rOONA. 

Mr, Krishnaji Pandurang Joshi, Retired Deputy 
Collector, has donated Rs 12,000 to the Deccan 
Education Society for founding three scholar- 
ships for Science in the Fergusson College, Poona. 
The following paragraph from a recent issue of 
the College Magazine will show what progress lias 
been made in the matter of providing facilities 
for the study of Science in the College •— 

The Chairman of the Council of the Deccan 
Education Society has received a communication 
from Government that out of the Imperial Grant 
towards Univeisity education Rs 9,000 a year 
will be awarded for the three years 1910 11 
1911-12, 1912-13 to this College. Government 
has asked for particulars about the manner in 
which it is proposed to expend this grant. After 
the passing of the Universities Act this College 
has thus had allotted to it the total sum of 


Rs. 87,000 inclusive of the above- Twenty-two 
thousand of this amount were spent on the new 
lecture room”, twenty-eight thousand on physical 
r.nd biological apparatus, and ten thousand on the 
new physical lecture room. The proposals to bo 
sent to Government for the remaining 27,000 
include a further expenditure on the physical 
laboratory and it is also contemplated to send ft 
qualified gentleman to study English nnd other 
modern languages in Europo nnd form an addition 
to the College Staff on his return. It will thus 
be seen that tins College has considerably gained 
by tbe liberality of tho Imperial Government to- 
waids Collegiate education. 


TI1E MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


The Editoi of tho Indian Education 1ms, in the 
issue of July, a few eminently sane remarks re- 
gaiding the conduct of the Bombay Matriculation 
Examination which it is worth white for other 
Senates to ponder over carefully. The first reform 
he would propise is to put the conduct or this 
examination “ in the hands of people who are all 
experts in teaching and examining. No applica- 
tion for an examiuersbip should be entertained 
from any person who does nut fulfil the following 
conditions: — 


1. Examiners mast hare tanght the subject in which 
they examine to Rtudenta of the kind that sit for this 
examination 2 Examiners must have no interest what- 
soever in the sale of any text-book written for students 
of the kind that sit for this examination. 3. Examiners 
or written work must not bo resident within the Bombay 
1 4 ? xa, “ ,nor * of written work must regard 


a tie Editor says, apparently referring to the 
system or School Leaving Certificates 
send bovVln'th^o n ° f Cou . r ’°i Head Masters will 

the bo^- fitne«P. esea a lththe,r ow " certificates 

and the oer»«n»i proce * d with the Higher Education, 
1..,.^ known lhl*K 

unmrilii./. .....a ,, ror ,oren years wilt bo worth 

have seen S U4rante c* of strangers who 

exln„nahle b ,ef S “* wl Dpon that is 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Mrs- Annie Besant on the 
Transvaal Indians.* 


Mrs. Annie Besant sa id — 


Friends,— Let me recall to you tlie difliculties 
through which oui Indian fellow subjects have 
been passing for many loug years in South Africa 
Before South Africa ah a whole was p»it of the 
British Empire the Indians had suBored under 
the heavy yoke of the Dutch Among other 
■natters their sufferings were resented, indignantly 
spoken of and hetped to lead up to the war bet 
ween Great Britain and the Republic of the 
Transvaal In that war, Indians were not thought 
unworthy to go where bullets were Qjmg, where 
death was holding sway in order that they in 
their cold-blooded courage — so much more diffi- 
cult than the courage to fight — might pick up the 
wounded, succour the dying and carry back the 
mutilated where surgical aid and nursing awaited 
them. Indian after Indian volunteered for that 
service Indian after Indian was wounded in 
succouring the English and yet the Indian who 
was worthy to suffer is not now in times of peace, 
held worthy to walk at the very place where he 
worked. When the war was over, while still its 
incidents were bright in the memories of tho 
public, many a wold of thanks and gratitude 
were spoken to the Indians who had risked their 
lives and had served and helped the soldiers. 
Where is that gratitude now I Where is the 
brotherhood which they showed and which is now 
trampled under foot! What is the reward for 
their service and what i» the reward for their 
•acnfico I To be ruined in business, to be sepa- 
rated from wife and child, to find their children 


• Speech delivered at the Public Farewell rireo to tbe 
Tran areal Indian Deportee, al Iho \ ivtona Public UalU 
M adrat, on Tuesday, tha 23rd Augurt. 


excluded from schools and from the playground 
and then to be deported from the land that they 
have served, where they have made on British 
faith their homes ! The position we occupy to-day 
is this, that no Asiatic there is safe either in 
person oi in property. That be is not safe in 
person is shown by the fast of tbe numberless 
cases of Indians being imprisoned without crime 
and without wrong That they are not safe in 
property is shown by many instances of commer- 
cial wrong on their property which haa been the 
result of frugality, of industry, prolonged and 
honest labour Let me give you one instance 
which has come under my own eyes. A few years 
ago, one of the Indians living in South Africa 
had his little boy of eight years of age sent on 
board a stpamer to the Eenares Central Hindu 
College foi education You know we do not 
take little boys The father was well off, a 
merchant of good repute and fair prosperity. -He 
came a few months ago to India whither he had 
sent his little boy — ruined, helpless and penniless, 
lie was compelled to sell all his belongings at a 
ruinous sacrifice, at middle age. He came heart- 
bioken owing to the troubles he had passed 
through He came to India penniless and help- 
less to begin life all over again at middle age. 
That is but a single case that happened to come 
under my own notice. Sir. Polak will tell you of 
dozens of cases of that sort. Our rsvered Chairman 
has spoken of the possibility of reproach for, in 
speaking for our brethren in South Africa, we 
might be thought as strengthening the hands of 
the disloyal and the seditious. My answer is 
that this treatment has rather strengthened in- 
justice under tbe British flag Do you want to 
strengthen the evil of sedition t If you want 
to make sedition doers strong where now they are 
weak, then go on treating Indians unjustly in 
South Africa and you give them a weapon 
agairst the Government which we ought to break 
in their Lands by justice 
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SOUR MILK. 

“ T. P.‘t> Weekly ” has the folio wig on the sour 
milk treatment ■ — 


Recognition of the soundness of views put for- 
ward by Pi ofessor MetcbmkoG an! others, not- 
ably Professor Massal of Geneva, has come gradu- 
ally, but no better evidence of the interest which 
the treatment Ins now aroused in the piofession 
is needed than the fact that Messrs. Aplin nnd 
Barrett, the proprietors of the 8t Ivel Cheese, 
have received within a fortnight inquiries fiont 
no fewer than 10,000 medical men, many of 
whom are now recommending it to their patients. 

It was the cite U instance that in the Balkan 
States wheie somed milk coigulated by a living 
culture has been an si tide of diet for many yesis 
and where remarkable longevity is to be met with 
that first led ,10 the study of the subject on a scien- 
tific basis. 

Sci-nce has fully established the fait that some 
germs tnay be as beneficial to mankind *a others 
nre hamful, but h very discriminating discietion 


must be used. The Bacillus Bnlgancua is the one 
spec. idly selected foi the St Ivel Cheese Its 
cultivation is psrticubvily associated with tlio 
name of Professor Maasol, and for vigoui, effec- 
tiveness, and general benefit, none excels it. It is 
the one recommended by Professor Metchmkoff. 
now IT ACTS. 

Jn.t boe, it sets c.n be told „ ,, w 
Willi the be.t digestion of food, decs v „ con,t.„t. 
Ij going on in tbe liuir.u bodj end .ill*. 
unde-, ruble g„„, „|,i ch d„t.ibnt„ poi.o, , 
throughout tbe .j.tem developed, ind,g,rt,„ n 

end other ailments bemg thereby ret up. The 
Uniiln. ]lnl r .,ir„, „„ , h „. 

Imo “'m' *h« duuemina. 

No" o'jji, I Tuh ' T disorders 

__ y , , ,est °red and maintained in 

^-'y cooes, i, 


PSF.UMOS1A. 

G. Werley {Medical Heconl, April* 16 tli 1910), 
finds the causes of death in pneumonia to be a 
failure to recognise the importance of a few under- 
lying piinciples. Tiie patient will recover if 
placed under the most favourable conditions for 
nature to cure him. The great needs of the body 
in pneumnriaaie plenty of air, water, food and 
proper lest. The fiist factor in unfavourable sur- 
roundings is a close room, not supplied with a 
plenty of coni, fre«h air. The second is a failure 
to aid the kidneys in carrying off the toxins of 
the disease by giving plenty of fresh water. Over- 
feeding and wrorg feeding are responsible for a 
loi-s of energy used up in an attempt to digest, 
assimilate, and excrete unsuitable foods. Meat 
broths are not useful because they make no energy 
and tax the kidne)s Sugar is a valuablo energy 
producing food, and leaves nothing but water 
and caibon dioxide to be eliminated. Eggs end 
tr.ilk are appropriate Fright and worry are ies- 
ponsible foi loss of nervous energy. Failure to 
keep the pitient in a honztntal position eons to 
aid the heart in carrying on the circulatation is 
responsible for many cases of death. Drugs ate 
o..l) necessaiy to aid the heart and obtain per- 
fect rest If given a good fighting chance a 
complete cuie fi ve to ten days is the rule. 


A new ticatment f or pneumnnii has (says the 
writer of llojntal ami Health in the London 
JdesrapK) recently been tiled with lonsHer*- 
ble success at the St. F.ancia Hospital, New 
oik, bssed on the hypodermic injection of 
hrge doses of camphorated oil, the injections 
b«ng repeated ever) labours until the crisis is 
pas . he physician who originated the tieat- 
T in a considerable number 

to the credit el 

”” “ th< - d '»'** »ot , ,„, L 

occurred among t,.e p.tienta thug treated. 
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wife und chill — it may be to the suffering of the 
prison. Is it not * pitiful thing that we Resem- 
bled here, tun abiding citii*n*, quite respectable 
members of society, sro Hiding Go l«peed to 
those who in any other pait of the Empire may 
find themselves branded as criminals whom here 
we honour as our friend*? This question l* draw 
ing ns all together on a common platform, 
Hindus nnd Mussulmans, Christian* and Paraee*, 
all gathering together a* one to ask for justice 
It l* uniting India as perhaps no other question 
Cculd have done, for here we are of one heart, 
mind and soul and the unitv that command* 
our calls for the Indies of the snffenng will 
never again be unclasped for manv tears to 
come Friend*, I am asked to *av at thi* 
meetirg something about one who has been 
travelling up and down through Ind'a which 
is not his own motherland, for the sake of 
others I refer to Mr Polak Himself of a perse 
cuted race, whose blood ha* been shed in every 
country in Europe, coming of that ancient 
Hehrew people who are outcastea in the so (ailed 
civilised countries cf the West, thi* gentleman 
has not allowed himself to be soured and eni 
bittered by the suffering of his kinsfolk He 
ha* shown himself to possess a heart softened, not 
embittered by suffering and he finds in the 
sufferirg of others a reason for taking the cause 
of the other And so l would ask you to Uisnk 
him, for he has travelled all ovei India from north 
to south, uist to west for you He has addrea* 
ed large assemblies in India in every city in tho 
land, about the sufferings of jour fellow country 
tuen, and not bis, and pleaded for their libeity 
and justice He is going back to South Africa 
With the warmth of this 1 ind be is going back 
into the chill of the country where he will be 
locked upon ns an euemy It is a hard and bitter 
work It is a Kid and painful thing to stand up 
against injnstue in the seat* of power, and speak 
for the poor *ud the nppiessed. Let him then 
carry beck with him the warmth of India, the 
thanks and love for the service he has rendered. 
Then, when he faces unfriendly people, let rim 
feel India’s love is bis protection India's heart 
is beating in gratitude for bis work and let him 
know that suffering is short and the glory which 
is gained by it is long, for a man can only suffer 
during the brief life of a body, but the glorv of 
helping the nuffei ing, of being a martyr will Ine 
long, for remember that is a glory that lives in 
history and shares the imuiortalitj of a nation. 
(Loud Cheers ) 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Asiatics in Australia- 

Mr H. W. Hunt, of the firm of Hunt and 
Utber, Bar ri>ter* and Solicitor* of Melbourne, 
write* to Mr Polak under date the 18th May 
last prom the letter we take the following 

I duly received jour letter of Gth March list 
but until nnw I have been too busy to obtain tho 
particulars jou required I will now answer your 
questions as follows — ■ 

(«) How many Asiatic* — (l) In Australia ? 
According to the last census, 1001, the number 
was 47 t 0H (2) In each of the Australian Olo- 

mes? New South Wale*, 14,208, Victoria, 8,703, 
13,8?8, South Annin lit, 4,3?8, ICestf 
Aii»tr«|,a, 4,810, Tasmania, 949. Total 47,014. 
Proportion of Asiatics to the total popula- 
tion nf the Commonwealth 1 25 o/o I am 
unable t 0 inform you a* to how this number is 
divided „p mto Indian*, Chinese, Japanese, etc., 
but I should judge thst the Chinese would Isrgety 
preponderate over other nationalities 

(6) A* to their principal occupations, the 
Chinese are engaged in Queensland in banana 
growing and mining In Victoria and Western 
Australia, largely in mining and also in these 
Colonial and in New South Wales, in cabinet 
mskinjr and gardening. Indians, so Tarns lam 
aware, Bre mostly engaged as merchants or hawkers 
of fan«;j goods, silks, etc. 

I «ih sending you the texts of the Immigration 
Restriction Acts, 1901 and 1905’ and the regu- 
lations passed thereunder. You will see by these 
Acts that the test set is a dictation of fifty words 
in an y European language set by the officer 
adminiatenng the Act, so that, if an educated 
Hindu were to present himself, perfectly conver- 
“"t *ith Engli-h ami possibly with French and 
0ern »n, he might be excluded by haviijg a 
dictation test in Russian set to him. The policy 
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OUR VICEROY. 

In the current number of the It' dew of lln ieica, 
Mr Stead refers to our coming Viceroy ns an 
able man of wide experience, but fears tlmt the 
suppleness of a courtier, a9 be has ever been, 
which has stood him in good stead elsewhere, 
will not count for so much in India “ The 
post of Indian Viceroy,” observes Mr. Stead, “ is 
one of the most difficult and dangerous in the 
Empire. Lord Min to, being a plain, fox-hunting 
country gentlemnn with a sportsman's straight- 
forwardness, made a very good Viceroy ” He 
“may not always have been wise," but he could 
“always be trusted” We hope with Mr. Stead 
to be able to say so much when the newly ap- 
pointed “diplomatist, courtier and bureaucrat’ 
has finished his Viceregal career. 

A TRANSVAAL PASSIVE RESISTER 
Mr. Moorgan, who surrendered with Messrs. 
Rijeppen and Yeera Francis, has written a 
characteristic letter to his aged mother at Durban 

We give the important sentences from it “ I 

have been out from gaol but am under custody. 

I will be depot teil to Natal to morrow (Thursday). 

I am detei mined to re-cross the border without 
delay. 1 wish to pass my lifetime in gaol until 
we gain the victory and that we shall without 
fail. 

MR 11. DE, 1 C. B 

The curtent week says tho Pioneer, will see 
the retirement of Mr. Uisjtndranath De, 
Collector of Ilooghly, the second officer in point 
of seniority of the Civil Service in Bengal. 
Mr. Do entered the service at the open 
competition of 1873 and came out to India 
in 1875 amongst hie contemporaries being Messrs. 
Merkand James Wilson of the Punjab, Finlay of 
the United Provinces, and J. D. Rees of Madras. 
Ho was the sixth Bengali to enter tho Civil 


Service, and chose Lis Native protince as 
four out of his five predecessors had already 
done. Mr. De became a first grade Collector 
so far back ns 1896. He has on three occasions 
officiated ns Commissioner, but permanent pro- 
motion Ins passed him by. He may have the 
consolation of feeling that he lias done much 
more iropuitant work for the Republic as a 
Collector than he probably could have done iu 
the higher post. Since June, 1903, Mr. De, 
has been Collector of tho Ilooghly District, 
and it can hardly be accidental that while the 
other environs of Calcutta have been seething 
in distui banco and disorder, Hooghly, only 24 
miles distant, has known nothing worse than a few 
petty cases of boys shouting Bande Mataram. 
When some of these youths onco took to throw- 
ing mud at Europeans, the people themselves 
took them in charge and brought them before the 
Collector for such punishment as he should award. 
If it had been possible to multiply Mr. iDe suffi- 
ciently, there would have been no trouble in 
Bengal ; but these are the men who glide out of 
the service unnoticed while the person who is 
chiefly responsible foi the mischief probably 
makes his exit under salutes, a coat covered 
with ribbon and stars. 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN JATAN. 

The Irdo Japanese Association got Mr. E. II. 
Ghadiah of Baioda admitted into the Tanaka 
Leather Factory of Osaki, Tokyo, in April last. 
Through the kind oflkes of Mr. Kaisaku Mori* 
mura, a partner of the Monmura-Gumi, the 
Association helped Mr. J. K. Dutt to enter a 
porcelain factory i„ Nagoya in the month of 
March. Through the Indo Japanese Association 
Mr. P. C. Pramanik visited various factories in 
Nagoya and Osaka, and Mr S. II. OungandMr. 
Muzumdar visited educational and other insti- 
tutes in Toky. Journal of the Indo-JapaMte 
Atsoctation, 
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FEOUTDVT moil. 

Circulating Libraries in Baroda 

With the ultimate aim of spreading knowledge 
amongst the masses and of awakening their inter 
est in and keeping them in touch with the Intel 
I actual and radustiial movements going on in 
India and other cmlised countries, H« Highness 
the Mahiraj* Saheb was pleased to sanction a 
handsome sum of Rs 30.000 for opening libra- 
ries and reading rooms in villages where such 
facilities did not exist before This turn was placed 
at the disposal cf the Department, and a scheme 
was formulated indicating the lines on which the 
Government contribution was to be made It was 
sanctioned with a few additions and alterations 
here and there. The scheme, as a whole, i« based 
mainly on three general principle*, n:,(o) that 
* Government should contribute as much aa the 
people would collect but never exceeding Rs 21 
every year, for the purchase of newspapers, jour 
nals and periodicals, (J) that Government should 
supply to these institutions a set of books on Lite 
ralure, Art and Science, etc , of the value of Rs 100 
provided the people coll«ct and forward to the 
Yidyadhikan a eubsciiption np to Rs 100 and (e) 
that the Libraries should remain the property of 
the public so long as they are maintained in a state 
of efficiency. If circumstances required the libra 
ties to be closed, the books, etc, shout 1 become 
State property under the direct control of the head- 
master of the local vernacular school. This was 
not at) It was also ordered that these new libra- 
riea should be supplied with such books as the 
Bhaahantav Store could spare Under this special 
eoncesMon.it. haa.hn*n. urvu^ilij thAt-asoh. 

of the** libraries secures for itself hooks worth 
about Rs 125 or more. Efforts are being made 
to popularise these new institutions and it is hoped 
that the interest created by them will be sustain- 
ed The local boards cf the four divisions evince 
S9 


a very keen interest in the development of these 
institutions of public utility and makeover a sum 
of about Rs 2,900 for the purchase of newspapers 
for these infant nursenes of knowledge 

As regards the progress made by these insti- 
tutions it may be observed with satisfaction that 
at the end of the year Baroda division had in 
all 85 circulating hbranes and 7 pure reading 
r ooms, while Kadi divisi-n had 39 circulating 
libraries, and ss many as 8 reading rooms. The 
numbers of the«e institutions in Navsari and 
Ami eli districts were 5, 1 and 22, 11 respect- 
ively Thus, there were in all 151 chcillating 
libraries and 27 reading rooms making a grand 
total of 178 as against 160 of the preceding year. 
Books have been supplied to most of these insti- 
tutions and airangements are being made for 
supplying them other books from tbe Bhashantar 
Store There are 25 villages, the people of which 
have sent in their contributions and orders ate 
being issued to supply them the required books, 
etc At the end of the year under report there 
were in all 172 libraries and oiders have been 
issued to supply each one of them with books 
worth Its 225 Government spent Its 2,895 2 6 
for buying books fiom the authors for these 
institutions This amount together with Rs 1,180, 
the total conti ibution from the people brin»s the 
total to Rs 4,075 2 G The discount given by 
the authors amount to Rs 1.176 10 6 Thus, 
the total amount of money spent after books 
come* up to Rs 6,251-1 d 0. The Bhashantar 
Store books have been given to 46 libraries. 
Assuming that each of these 46 libraries is given 
boots of th» valoe of Rs 125 gratis from the 
Store, it can he said that the total value of hooks 
emptied. tn. all. of. tbam. 'p. wnr.’Ji. Be- Vi» 

all at the end of the y ear, there were books 
worth about Rs 27,725 in three libraries It 
• has already been said that the State spent 
R«. 2,893 2 6 for tbe purchase of books out of 
the original grant of Rs. 30,000 — Extract 
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isuians is co\Ens«»\r ruri-ov. 

The Gax'Ui of India InKlm follow in? : — In 
exerci'e of tho power conferred by section C of 
the Government of India Act, 1670 (33 Yu tom, 
Chapter 3), nnd in cujwicewion of the i tiles pub- 
lished m tho Home D ’parturient Notification So. 
2155) (Public), dated the 2ntl Not ember, 1892, the 
Govcrnor-Genernl-in-Council has been phased to 
mike tho following rules, which have been tine 
tioned bj the S’cietary of State in Council, with 
the concurrence of a m ijority of tho member* 
present 

1, The Local Gat eminent may appoint any 
member of t lie Provincul Civil Service subordi- 
nate to it, who is a native of India and of proved 
merit ami ability to any of tho offices, places, and 
employments, ordinarily bold by menilx rs of the 
Civil Service of His M«j sty in India, to fill’ which 
it lias been declared by such Local Goternment 
(by notification in the official Gazfllr) that mem- 
bers of such Provincial Civil Service can properly 
be appointed. 

2. The Local Government may at any time 
appoint any native of India of proted merit and 
ability to any of the offices, pUcss and employ- 
ments specififd by such Local Government in any 
such notification as in rule 1 is mentioned, pro- 
vided that not more than one fourth of the offices 
places and employments so specified shall at any 
one time he held by Natives of India not mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service euboidinrte 
to the Local Government, but this provi-o shall 
not apply to or include any Native of India (not 
a member of a Provincial Service) who has prior 
to the makirg nf these rules beer appointed under 
Section 6 of tho Government of India Act 1870 
(33 Victoria, Chapter 3) to nn office, place or 
employment in the Civil Bcvvico of India. ’ 

3 In addition to appointments made under 
rules 1 and 2, the Local Government may when- 
ever the exigencies of tho public service render 
it necessary, appoint to any of the offices, place, 
or employments oidinarilv held by members of 
the Civil Service of His Majesty in India for anv 
period not exceeding three months, a Native of 
India of proved merit and ability provided that 
the appointment of any such officer shall not 
involve his transfer from another district, 


4. The Local Government may 'di.xl.tre an 
appointment to W made on probation nrtly* and 
may pre»cribo the terms on which it is raxde and 
the condition* with which the person appointed 
mud comply In fore he can Iks cimGrmc*?. 

5. The Lx al Government rat) at any time 
suspend and remove any person appointed by such 
Lncil Government, under th**o rule*, No 1129, 
in exercise of the power conferred by Section 0<f 
the Government of India Acs 1870 (33 Victoria, 
Chapter 3) 

rivisct DrrAiminvr, 

Tho Governor Generel-in-Conrcil has been 
pleased to n. ike the following rules for ngulsting 
the employ mint of Natives of India in the offices 
of the Account an ts-Geneml, which rules have 
bten Fviu tinned by the Secretary of State in 
Coum il wnh the concurrence of a majoiity of the 
mcmliers present — 

1 The Government of India taay appoint any 
membei of tlio cm oiled list of tho Finance 
Department of that Government not being “ 
member of the Civil Service of Hi* Majesty in 
India, who is a Native of India and of proved 
merit nnd ability to the office of an Accountant- 
General, provided that tho number of Natives of 
India 60 employed together with any European 
members of the eniolled list not being members 
of the Civil Service of India holding the appoint- 
ment of Accountant-General, Khali not exceed the 
proportion of the offices of Accountants General 
which the Secretary of Stale may from time to 
time fix as tenable by members of the enrolled 
list not being members of the Civil Service of HU 
Majesty in India. 

2. In addition to appointments made under 
rule 1, the Government of India may whenever 
the exigencies of the public service rtquire, ap- 
point to the office of Accountant General, fora 
period not exceeding three months, any member 
of the enrolled list of the Finance Department of 
that Government not being a member of the Civil 
° I , I,s . Ma i* st y in India, who U n Native 

f J dl mr n n° f pr ° VeJ merU nnd "bility. 
annn? v 6 07e y nmen t of India may declare any 
or/nr!\ n |- en undcr these rules to bo tnndo 

on Lwh T - 0n y a ] u1 “*y prescribe the terra 
whiS til L’ a made * ni «« condition* with 
he can be Jn'T ° n r V , P°* n t ed must comply before 

no can Reconfirmed. 

lit «nT tinio 

these ruln, d a “ J l’"”" under 
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Industrial Statistics. 

The following is the complete list of the indus- 
tries about which the Government of India havo 
directed the collection of statistics throughout the 
Empire.— 

1. Provision of Food — Tea, cofiee, cinchona 
and indigo plantations. Biscuit factories. Flour, 
oil and rice mills. Bak«-n“* Sugar factories. 
Dairy farms. Fish curing works 
*2 Provision of Drink*, Condiments and Stimu- 
lants — Breweries. Distilleries Aerated water, 
opium, ire and tibacco factone* Waterworks 
Salt crushing mills 

3. Light, Fuel and Forage — G»s and elewtnc 
light works. Match lactones ‘Petroleum rehnerie* 
Oil nulls. Collieries Forage presses Bulk oil 
installations, 

4 Building Materials. — Brick and tile factor- 
ies. Stone, marbls and c»ment works Lime 
works and kilns. Municipal workshops. 

5. Vehicles and Vessels — Railway, tramway 
and coach building factories Ship yards Dock 
yards. Pert Commissioners and Poi t Trust work- 
shops. Dredging norkB Motor Car works 

6. Supplementary leqmrem-nts —Paper mills. 
Card board manufactories Printing presses Mica- 
Splitting factories Telegraph and Postal work- 
shops. Games and sports works 

7. Furniture — Furniture factories. 

8. Arms and Ammunition. — Armsand ammu- 
nition factories Arsenal* Gunpowder and gun- 
carriage factories 

9. Textiles, Fabrics and Dress : — 

(a) Wool — Carpets, blankets, woolten cloth and 
shawl weaving factories. Felt and pashm factories 
(S) Silk — Silk filatures and mills 
- (e) Cotton — Cotton ginning, cleaning and press- 
ing mills Thread glaring and polishing factories 
Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills Tent 
of a c tones. Cotton carpet and rug making. 


Jute, Hemp, etc.— Jute presses. Jute 
mills Rope works. Hemp mills Fibre clean- 
ing w <jrka. Fibre matting and bag- making. 

( e j press — Hosiery and umbrella factories 

10 Metals and precious stones 

(a) Gold, silver and precious stones — Stints. 
Gold diamond and ruby mines. Jewellery work- 
shop* 

(j) Other metal*, etc — Brass foundries. Iron 
found**** Iron and steel workR. Machinery and 
en g lnc enng workshops Lock and cutlery works. 
Alumi n ' um factories Iron, mica, manganese, etc. 
mines 

11 Earthenware and Glass — Pottery works. 
Glass lactones 

12. Wood, Cane, etc.— Carpentry works. Saw- 
1^% X'/nhar. Turin. 

13 Drug*, Gums, Dyes, etc — Cu'ch, lac, soap 
and chemical lactones Saltpetre refineries. Dye- 
works w °rks. 

14. Leather, etc — Tanneries, brush and lea- 
ther factories Bones mills 

Punjab Industries- 

Ibo“gh an expert Department of Industries 
has n°* jet been established in the Punjab the 
Director of Industries is slowly collecting infor- 
mation BS to the schemes of industrial develop- 
ment which promise success in that province. 
If capitalists who think of investing their money 
will ePPty to him he will alwajs be ready to give 
them 8Up h information as ho has, and tbeir en- 
quiries will moreover enable him to learn in whet 
direct' 0 * 18 more information should be collected. 
Capit*h*ts will also soon be able to consult a 
good library of industrial books in the Punjsb 
Pub! 10 Library and they will find in Mr. Latif’g 
forthcoming work on the industries of the 
Punjab many valuable suggestions as to profit- 
able industrial investments. 



HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 

m ° -> n..2,mo lo u» Pma 
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Indian Minerals 

The particulars below are taken from the Re- 
port of the Chief Inspector cf Mines for 1909 • — 

The coal trade last year received a decided set- 
back; the demand was by no means equal to the 
Supply, and until collieries were able to adjust 
themselves to the situation, stocks steadily accu- 
mulated all over tbe coal fields These stocks are 
only now disappearing The state of irade was 
reflected in the publisel value of coal properties 
which shrunk enormously and many unfortunate 
speculators found that coal could burn tbe fingers 
In spite of the slump in values, tlie industry to 
day is probably in a healthier condition than it 
was two years ago; the fever has departed , many 
week members which should never bare been al- 
lowed to grow, have been excised, and with normal 
conditions, a steady and profitable future is bound 
to supervene 

Owing to the labour troubles in Australia, 
Indian coal had an opportunity of entering new 
markets. If tbe shipments contained nothing but 
clean and carefully selected coal many of these 
new channels should rrmain open 

The output for last year was 11,294,227 tone, 
which, compared with 12,149,020 tons, for 1908 
shows a decrease of 7 per cent 

Of the total 10,660,811 tons or 94 per cent, 
were raised in Bengal ; practically the same ratio 
as of tbe previous year Tbe reduction therefore 
has taken place in the Bengal coal Gelds and prro- 
C' pally in Jharia Tbe Central Provinces area, on 
the otb»r hand, has increased its output by 10 per- 
cent and Assam and Baluchistan have al*o made 
progress to the extent of 11 per cent ard 16 per- 
cent. reep'vitively. 

The output of mica has decreased by 709 tons 
cr 30 per cent, the falling off applying to all the 
producing districts tn about equal proportions 


The Haziribagh mica tract must be one of the 
richest mica deposits in tbe woild, but unfortu- 
nately mining has been conducted with utter 
disregard for tbe future, the method adopted 
being simply to follow the line of least resistance, 
which does not always lead to ultimate success. 
Where fairly productive veins are outcropping at 
the surface, they are worked down as long as the 
yield is good, the water question not burdensome, 
and the labour ample to raise the material cheaply 
by band Should any alteration appear in anyone 
of these conditions, the mine is abandoned, either 
becoming waterlogged or covered with debris ; the 
site of the vein itself often being obliterated so 
that no encouragement is offered to any future 
worker. It would appear that the only way to 
safeguard the mineral is to impose i estrictrons as 
to working upon lease-holders. 

MAKOANESE OBE. 

Tbe manganese industry has continued the 
retrograde movement which set in at the end 
of 1907 The decrease of output is 1,37,737 
tons; the figures for last year being 3,57,205 
tons ss .gainst 494,942 tons for 1908. 

Tins is a great falling aw*, from the bighwater- 
mark recorded in 1907 when the output was 
6,42,082 tons Indian manganese is a very high 
grade ore, which is not costly to mine, and must 
always command a market excepting during the 
time of unusual depression. 


Th. output ol gold I,,. ,g.|„ dra,.**), 

C ‘ ™ f " r lm l*i”S 5.615 os. .. , E ,t„„ 7l243 
for 1508. This i. .1] from the Db.rir.r gold field. 


The outlook, however, 
the figures would Indicate, 
receive.! to the effect that sc 
tnioes were closed down 
year. W ork was also carried 
gold field, but no ore was rru 


promising a 
m notices have been 
me of the principal 
st tbe end of the 
On in the Anantapur 
•bed during the year. 
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efforts nre very useful and not unfiequently base origin, as is popularly supposed, is to 

succeed immensely, but we must have an army of appeal to .axts of Smritis and Purnnas. This 

workers — a .SViImlion Army — to give all human is an orthodox method and the late Venerable 

beings tlieir legitimate privileges If we have faith Pundit Iawara Chandra VaidsSigaia had re- 
in the Sinatana Dliarma, if we desire our own course to it to show that the r6-marriage of 


fold of religion to be all embming, if we regiet 
After the publication of every census-report the 
proportionate decrease in the numerical strength 
of Hindu population, we must propetly exert our- 
selves and make vehement efforts to bring within 
our arms the ifamasudras of Bengal, and the so- 
called filthy classes of the other Frounces of the 
vast Indian Peninsula. Religion and politics, 
economic advance, social, intellectual and moral 


progress of the Indian people leqmie consolida- 
tion on Bound and broad basis. The plane for tho 
different classes of psople to stand upon must be 
as uneven as possible. The fewer the depressions 
and ups and downs in tho field, the greater the 
chance of quick onward inarch of a nation in the 
path of civilization. The lowest stratum of Hindu 
society consisting of the depressed classes is com- 
paratively spacious in every Provirce Cultivators 
and wage-labourers largely number in it. They 
do many kinds of menial woik and are very use- 
ful members of society. Without them economic 
condition of India will be inert. We cannot do 
without them for a moment : They are essential 
elements for the existence of society. But etill 
they are treated as abominations and shunned as 
we do pigs. We are bound to have their assist- 
ance as useful members and still we would not 
have them as human beings. We would touch our 
horses, if not our dogs but would not touch our 
nsefut brothers. Such sentiment is not only 
unbecoming but most inhuman. Even the 
American slaves were better treated. What are 
the means we should adopt to raise them up and 
thereby relieve ourselves of this stigma of narrow 
and Rhsmeful irrationalism ? 


Orm of tb, .m usually adopted i„ Jw, 
to show Hint i. depressed aub-mate bad not 


widows was not opposed to Sostric injunc- 
tions He quoted the well-known text of Para- 
sara to Buppoit his advocacy of widow- marriage 
and be referred to the instances of widow- 
mairiages in the Puranas. Kamaeudras of Bengal 
who in the late census were found to be more in 
number than nny other eub-caste in Bengal, Eas- 
tern Bengal and Assam, have found out texts to 
6how that 01 iginally they wore not Sudras at all 
but that they lost the badge of the twice-born in 
hter times merely by accident. This may or may 
not be I am more disposed to appeal to reason 
than authority. Argumenlum ml hominem is 
legitimate hut not always successful. The wrath 
of the Bralimine or the caprice of a powetfttl king 
who could wield the power of a Osar aa well es a 
Pope might denunciate an entire sub caste and 
thrust it headlong into abyss, making it untouch- 
able by the superior hnd more favoured castes. 
Bengal traditions apeak of the power of King Bal- 
lala Sen as making and unmaking sub-castes : He 
raised tbe Mahishyat and degraded tho Vaishyas. 
The rich and enlightened class of Subrnabnnik in 
Bengal was, it is said, denounced by this great 
king. The f'atnasudras might thus have fallen, 
while llarit and Domt might have been the latest 
accession b into Brahminic fold while retaining 
partially their original non -Aryan filthy habits 
and practices. But they were included as neces- 
sary evils. 


— recourse to texts — h 
it. advantage with orthodox people and the priest 
Clara who Would not like to budge an inch .11 
?" ™ *"» « spurious, to support It, V 

" reiteration f„ m 

uttered by our rag,, ,„j 

“ ' V ' n lh “P h «m of them bcor pla 
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annas daring the Pvjas Siiu e 1897, however, 
the number of shops and the employment offered 
by them has dwindled almost to vanishing point 
since the trade has been captured by Geiman 
manufacturers Their first venture wsb in 1877, 
but for twenty years they met with little success 
as their article was too roughly finished Since 
1897, however, they have been sending out a 
better-finished class of goods, and although in 
quality it is still inferior to the Indian hand made 
prod net, the latter cannot compete in price with 
the machine-made article In ©nlj one corner of 
the market does the Indian bold his own His 
“ chviraki " is still pieferred to the imitation si! 
ver spangle of Germany, and it is practically on 
this remnant of the industry that the three small 
shops still remaining in Calcutta manage to sur 
vive It is distressing to see these old Indian 
crafts one by one disappearing, or, as Colonel 
Jackson remitfded us the other day, being retegat 
ed to the jails, and we hope that a strong effert 
will be made in Bengal to preseive at least this 
one ~Bombtvj Gazette 


M K- GAN mil -A Great Indian Thim a Sketch 
of the Life of Ur. M. K Gandhi, one of the most erm- 
ent and self-sacrificing men that Modern India has 
produced It describes the early days of Mr M K- 
Gandhi's life. Ins mission and work in South Africa, his 
character, his timings and his hopes A perusal of this 
Sketch, together with the selected speeches and address 
ea that are appended, gives a peculiar insight into the 
springs of action that hare impelled Una remarkable and 
■unity man to surrender every material thing in life for 
the sake of an ideal that he ever essays to realise, and 
will bea source nf inspiration to those who understand 
that statesmanship, moderation and selflessness are the 
greatest qualities of a patriot. The Sketch contains an 
lloeunat ng investigation into the true natore of pasmo 
resistance bv Mr. Gandhi, which may be taken as sn 
authoritative expression of the spirit of the Sooth Afn- 

t an Stroggle. With a portrait of Mr. Gandhi Price As 4 

G, A. Kiteaan & Co., Bunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras 


The Uses of Anjan Wood. 


Among the trees of the ironwood family the 
Anjan is well krown in our jungles for its density 
and toughness These qualities give it a bad name 
among Indian wood-woik?rs who find it very diffi- 
cult to work with the inferior tools they use At 
Mstlieran, it 19 generally cut befoie it reaches six 
inches in diameter and is sold for 6 annas a 
maund of 28 pounds as firewood, and even at that 
low price it is far from popular on account of the 
difficulty of splitting it. Tne recent report of the 
forest circles of Bombay contains a note on this 
wood that is not without interest A Collector 
wished to test this wood for cabinet making and 
purchased a log which the country sawyers refused 
to cot up on Recount of its hardness, or rather of 
the softness of their saws He sent it to the rail- 
way works at Bhusawal where it was cut up in 
the workshop A clever carpenter iujalgaon was 
engaged to make a writing table of it; it took 
him months to make it, and blunted or broke his 
tools, and the Collectot concluded that this wood 
was too hard or too heavy for such work although 
it had a good colour and took a fine polish 
Anjan is thus condemned by the workman because 
his tools are bad and soft There are, however, 
many purposes to which this wood is specially 
adapted For bench screws it lias few equals ; 
for sheaves of rope block*, lathe chucks, backs of 
small brushes, block? for wood engraving, carpen- 
ters tools, shuttles and all small articles requiring 
unusual strength and close grain, it should find a 
constant demand at a good price — The Indian 
Textile Journal. 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. (Bart). In tbia 
v 1 , we K ,c,e * of the great and good work 
which this noble Englishman baa for years past been 
doing for India quietly and unostentatiously An 
account of the nun? schemes of reform which be baa 
been advocating in Ibe Indian administration and his 
» of self-sacrifice in the cause of India will be 


id with ci 


it int 
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wu mill n**v er Ipm* ►l.jlil of th* g itl. The altar of 
[in judin* limit of rocks IniJrr tli ui A In nicer, 
grinite imi-t be slowly Miidermhipd. We t it not 
expect proguw b\ lva|>i and bound*. A fi« 
shortsighted at tt*>»nien and lmlm <f 

society if the privnt Jay nnd tbeir blind end 
oithedox follow irs nmy b«*afr,id of tha tin incipv 
tiun of th* dcpi eased cluksi-H mml mi) fog the 
advance tf ko.ivhsin in wm' attempt at up, ,1is.i 
tion and solidarity of the Ilinlu rices, Tho bon* 
of condemnation may be drawn at ivory venture, 
and every r.biochtion formed for the ipgcneratiun 
of India, however innocent, iniy frighten tlio 
neivous stat*snien at the helm of Ooiernment; 
but I am confident that timo and sola r reflection 
will remove even the ndaminttne rock of prejudices 
Amongst ourselves, there tan cutnin ri« inertia 
nnd there ore ingrained piejudu.es which must be 
overcome. It may be a little slawl), but dark- 
ne>» must give way before light The twilight 
max bo a little long in duration The develop- 
ment and progress of counterforcev which we must 
Vigorously and steadily apply niay not be iniricu- 
loudy fast, but the ardent social reformer should 
not despair simply became of slow progress The 
sprit if democracy is destined potcntully to 
pi os per even in the coi sanative Indian field 
Gi. id nation in sociil rank will continue as long as 
society feels its necessity f,„ it nnd the high nnd 
tho rich need net be afraid of losing the servicesof 
the low and the pool The idea of comii g a. X i dism 
should not frighten any but the unthinking. On 
U.c otl ei hand, the regent ration of the depressed 
cl isses nnd tl eir sharing social privileges, which 
cveiy member of a society is entitled to, will bo „„ 
anttdo‘o to socialism nnd lead to hu-monioua 
work i ■ g. 


It is a pity that the opinions of acme of our 
Provincial Governments are opposed to free mass 
education Financial reasons may rontiol the 
actions of gubernatorial authorities, but the 
people are free to educate themselves and tho voice 


and actions of patriots air never rhwked in the 
fttltmpt to r Incite tlivii brethren It is foi them 
to show the height whit It will nerve their brothel* 
of the depre-xed clauses to find out the path Out of 
daikw-s. A ceiilrsl association or associations 
such an the proposed All-India Hindu Association 
will do immense good to the country. The main 
objects of tbst Association are infer nfr» " to bring 
together the difivtent Hindu CJnimnnitieu and 
unit** them as units of an organised whole, to 
spread education amongst the misses, to amelior- 
ate the condition of those who occupy a lowly 
position in the Hindu polity and to epen n wider 
door of usefulness to the Hindu communities.” 
We urgently require an association or associations 
for tl.e*e and other useful purposes. The ftineliom- 
tiKii of the depressed classes nnd mining them 
up ns nem ss ninj be to those who occupy 
higher positions, aro needs which every thinker 
must acknowledge Nervousness may lend to re- 
pression, to indirect efforts nt suppression, but 
truth must succeed nnd honesty of purpose 
must have its ultimate rewind. 

Education must, lowcvcr, be on Hindu lines 
which are really the line of least resistance. The 
clusvis in low social position are within the |>ale of 
Uralitninie fold and they must advance therein 
and should not be allowed to stay outside. The 
limhntiiiic religion and Li.-nhrai.iic fold have the 
great merit of elasticity. In its surpassing flexibi- 
lity, it has elements whit), fits in wonderfully 
With every shade of intellectual prog. ess from the 
lowest fetiihiMn to the highest monotheism. It 
tolerates even positivist ideas. It can satisfy the 
hankerings of eve.y people, whatever the stage of 
civil.7 vtion may be What Auguste O.mte dis- 
covered from the history of civ,), Nation of the 
world has Its aptest illustration in the existing 
stages of civil inti on of the difie.ent ela**ea of the 
Indian people, g , that thei? >>0 no dllU( . uUy 

• a- b ‘V ng , l ^ a Se ' u "' ‘fspieescd classes or their 
individual members, mo, aland religious education 
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Stepactmental TReriews ano notes. 
LITERARY. 

SANSKRIT AND INDUX OPFICIALS 
Commenting on the new rules for the Indian 
Civil Service, Mr. W D Rouse, University 
Teacher of Sanskrit, Cambridge, puts in » strong 
plea for making Sanskrit compulsory for all candi- 
dates. A knowledge of Sanskrit not only inspires 
confidence among the learned classes, in India, but 
is practically useful in the groundwork foi a 
number of dialects, and a man who knows Sans- 
krit can easily learn 51 «hra*hi and Bengali Mr 
Rouse says that literature alone can give the 
key to the Indian mind, an 1 a student of Sans- 
krit is thus able to meet Indians with more sym- 
pathy. *' The present Regulations make Sanskrit 
a voluntary subject, and by assigning to it a 
lower maximum of marks than to other voluntary 
subjects, such as Indian Law, discourage it The 
young men, obedient to their earlier training, 
choose that subject which 6eems likely to bring 
most marks Yet, if they do not team Sanskrit 
here, they never will Official work is too exacting 
However, if they do begin it her® they can and 
often do go on with it. On the other hand. Law 
can and must be learned, and it is best learned ny 
seeing it in practice. As Indian Law can bo 
learnt bettet in India than here, so can any ver- 
nacular dialect ; but by our Regulations the sub- 
jects that on be learnt best in India are either 
compulsory or particularly compulsory here, and 
the one subject that will not be learnt in India, is 
so discouraged that few learn it ” 

A PASSnS RESISTANCE SONS. 

5lr John Andrew, one of the Transvaal Indian 
deportees, has written some hoes, the 
sentiment of which ii so good that we 
have re-arranged them where it appeared necessary, 


and have pleasure in printing them below. The 
woids may be sung to the well known tune of 
11 Onward, Christian Soldiers," repeating the first 
four lines of each verse for the chorus 
EXCELSTOR ' 

Brothers, look up bravely 
At the lowering sky j 
Brace your nerves together, 

Tiusting God Most High J 
Turn your faces sternly 
To the bitter blast ; 

Leaving near end dear ones 
And the well loved Past 1 
Pressing onward, upward, 

Give us courage, Lord 1 
Guard and guide our footsteps ; 

Us Thy strength afford 1 
Fearlessly, undaunted, 

We, without a sigh, 

Up the path of Duty 
Climb, e’en if we die’ 

Indian Opinion 

5 S Umjullt, 1 

May, 1910 J 

JUBILEE RESEARCH PRIZE. 

It is notified by the Registrar of the Calcutta 
University for general information that the 
following two subjects have been selected for the 
Jubilee Research Prize for 1912- — 

1 The Theory of Plane Curves. 

2 The Bengalee Alphabet — its origin and 
development. 

The thesis should he sent privately to the 
Registiar not later than the 30th of June 1912 
Every thesis should bear a motto but not the 
name of the candidate and should be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing the same 
motto outside and containing inside the name 
and address of the candidate 
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of tho Indian. Their indiscriminate attack, 
not infrequently accompanied by \uulence 
id calumny of the educated cl uses, is exceedingly 
omnion ard glowing ip volume of late which 
innol but prove most harmful in the long run 
j good 0 oven i men t. 

Tho Anglo-Indian, again, has created a caste of 
lis own in this premier country of all castes. Is 
t surprising if we find among the members of this 
sistc of “ white Brahmins " from the West all the 
irroganee and the innate prejudices which that 
:aato engenders. Tiiey denounce the indigenous 
system in measmed or unmeasured terms, while 
telling us how they belong to an irreproachable 
caste, so pure and undefiled as to be free from all 
honest and disinterested criticism l Psychologists 
have informed us how far the different races of 
the vvoili are fundamentally the same, never mind 
what the degree of veneer each may have of “civili- 
sation.” There is not a pin to choose between the 
European and the Asiatic in point of either in 
tellect or morality. Our common Humanity, when 
scratched to the original tegument, is identical It 
is tarred with the same brush, albeit, that in eomo 
races the tar is put on thickly and in others thin- 
ly. But it would argue either ignorance or pre- 
sumption to deny this fundamental fact which 
our modern physiologists and evolutionists have 
taught u°. 

Thu-., it is that there are hardly half a dozen 
works, purporting to treat of Indian problems of 
administration, that might be considered as impar- 
tial and fiee fiom the defects arising from selfish- 
ness, arrogance, and so-"alleil racial superiority. 
They must bo ruefully pronounced to be untrust- 
worthy and unfit to command the respect of the 
stern and unbiassed historian We most, there- 
fore, necessarily leave them severely alone. 

As to writers on ’Indian Problems,’ be they Conti- 
nental or American, not belonging to the hierar- 
chy of Anglo-Indian Civilians, it should be ob- 
.ved that hardly any one ia distinguished for 


oiiginal thought which may Brrcst attention and 
lead to practical action. Whatever has been said 
or wiitten by this class is mostly based on tho 
writings of the Civilians themselves. A fortiori, 
it is even of less value than tho originals from 
which it has deiived its inspiration. More or 
less these “ foreign ” writcishave been obligingly 
aided in their works by the official classes. 
If not they have scribblod under official inspi- 
ration. The original and independent writer is 
a rarity. When discovered he is immediately 
denounced as Vaget M. P. 

Now, the most recent "foreign" writer on 
* Indian Problems of Administration’ is M. Joseph 
Chailley, a member of the French Parliament. But 
we should remind the reader that he is not a 
Paget, for he has chosen to indite his book under 
the cover of official wing, and that wing, of no 
less a person than the Honourable Sir William 
Meyer, late of the Government of India but now a 
member of the Executive Council of Madras. 
In his preface, M. Chailley observes that his woik 
"is the fruit of twenty years of thoughtand ten 
of actual labour” Further on, he declares tt rbi 
et orbi : » I ilesire to state that it is not my sole 

work ; it is also that of ray friend Sir William 
Meyer, the author of the translation which is 
simultaneously appearing in London. Sir William 
did not content himself with mere translation ; be 
corrected facts and dates ; he criticised and some- 
times revised ray historical and technical exposi- 
tions” But the French author takes care to re- 
mind us that while Sir William has criticised 
an sometimes revised his exposition 0 , “he lias 
,n , “ b8tained fr °° ie vising theories, 

even those which, as an Anglo-Indian officcr.be 
could not be expected to approve 

ow, M to th0 confe6sioj| of fajth of tbe 

translator himself, „ a , be!or „ „ 

"* d r ”' th 11 ,rt “ Introduce M. Oh.il,, In the 

lie is “ a student 
nt Oriental probleu,,. . aui hhrjl 
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TUB S.EW BOMBAY JUDGE 

Mr. Stdasiv G*npat Rao, a Vakil of the 
Bombay High Court, who has been appointed to 
officiate as a Judge duung the absence, on leave, 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Macleod, has, says a 
Bombay contemporary, enjoyed a leading practice 
at the High Court for many years, and is popular 
among all l<is confreres He began life as a 
teacher in the Old Money School At the Bombay 
TTmtersity, where he graduated M A and L.L B , 
he had a dwtingoi'hed career, and Borne years 
ago was appointed Principal of the local Govern- 
ment Law School at the Elphwstone College, a 
•post which he held with distinction for five years 
More recently, on the elevation of the Hon Mr 
ChaubAl to the Governor's Council, Mr Rao 
succeeded him as Government Pleader 
A COPXBIOUT CASE 

An interesting copyright case is going on in 
the District Judge’s Court, Lucknow The Pro- 
prietor of U>afi Printing Press has sued Moulvi 
Abdulbai for infringing his copj right in the 
commentary On J'aioyrt, a Mahooiecian religious 
book. The allegation of this plaiutifl is that 
his forefathers wrote out tne commentary which 
he was selling for Rs 4 per copy Tbe defence 
is that the book was written 600 years ago by 
Yahtdullah ; the plaintiff* ancestors had neither 
written nor compiled it The defendant had 
reduced the price from Rs 1 to Ke 1-13 0 per 
copy and was making profit of only 4 annas 
per copy. The book was first published in 1847 
before the enactment of the Press Act. 

A PRATER FOR Ail. LAWTERS. 

A respected frierd sends us the following 
from the lnm»» Uagaz\nt for March 1910 
0 lord, thou art the eternal order of tbe Uni- 
verse Our human laws at heat are but an ap- 


proximation to thy immutable law, and if our 
institutions are to endure, they must rest on 
justice, for only justice rests on thee. We be- 
seech thee for the men who are set to make and 
interpret tho laws of our nation. Grant to atl 
lawyers a deep consciousness that they are called 
of God to see justice done, and that they prostituto 
a holy duty if ever they connive in the defeat of 
justice Fill them with a high determination to 
make the law couits of our land a strong fortress 
of defence for the poor and weak, and never a 
castle of oppression for the hard and strong. 
Save them from surrendering the dear-bought 
eafe guilds of the people for winch our fathers 
fought and suffered Rather revive in them the 
spnit of the great liberators of tho post that 
they may cleanse ouj law of tbe ancient wrongs 
that still cling to it Let not the web of obsolete 
precedents veil their moral vision; but grant 
them a penetrating eys for the rights and wrong 
of to-day, and a quick human sympathy with 
the life and sufferings of the people. May they 
never perpetuate the tangles of the law for tho 
profit of their pi ofession, but aid them to make 
the law so simple, and justice so swift and sure, 
that the humblest may safely trust it and the 
stionge-t fear it Grant them wisdom so to 
refashion all law that it may become the true 
expression of tho new i leals of fieedom and 
brotherhood which aie now seeking tbeir incar- 
nation in humanity. Slake these our brothers 
the wisb interpreters of thine eternal law, the 
brave spokesmen of thy will, and in rewaid bes- 
tow upon them the joy of beiog conscious co- 
workers with thy Christ in saving mankind from 
the bondage of wroDg 

THE HON. MR. GOSH ALE— An exhaustive and 
comprehensive collection of hi« speeches, with a bioera- 
pbievl sketch and a portrait Over 1,000 paces. Crown 
8*o 1’1-ice Kj 3. To Subscriber* of tho Brittle, Rs 2-8. 
c. AXinuvAco ,3, sn 
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the work done U better ! It is to bo presumed that 
after this mneulrr opinion of the French deputy 
we should all cease to wsg our tongues, and tell 
the Government nt once to remain a fixture on 
the hill foi 12 instead of 8 months of the year. 
Shall wo not have latter lives and more qualitative 
work and possibly, a smaller burden of pensions? 
Exodus, therefore, in the future wtll be cheap 
at ttny pric • It is a " necessity " And yet 

wo repeat inconsistently the following sentence ■ 

“ All the working and frivolous elements tn India 
go to Simla when they can, and the rest dream 
■of going there 1” 

In ext, in the Chapter on Religions, we are treat- 
ed to a wonderfully facetious and deep sighted 
analysis of the Hindu and the Mussulman which 
tells us what a wonderfully sagacious statesman 
M. Chaiiley is, and how wonderfully ho has uti- 
lised his two visits to India 1 That the analysis is 
more or less borrowed rather than original is plain 
from the context. As a man of sport the genuine 
Iliiton appreciates the genuine Mussulman, “ the 
man of war," so opines tire Frenchman Let 
the reader asses- at its true value this sapient 
' pronouncement. We dare say the Mussulman 
will be delighted and would straightway present 
M. Chiillej with an “ address " For, where 
could he Lave found another ardent admirer of 
h.a character as a “ man of war ” in certain 
possible eventualities. Ilere is another profound 
opinion. “ I am inclined to believe that the 
British have, on the whole, reason for relying 
more on the Mussulman than on the Hindu 
portion of their subjects." So here we aie 
with the latest confirmation of the theory of pat- 
ronage of the Mussulmans by our rulers. The cat 
is let out of the bag. But what about the less 
favoured Hindu? Of course, according to M. Chaii- 
ley, he ia " patient and ambitious (?), is capable of 
reasoning biinseif to the conceptions and methods 
of the Western woild, although I do not pretend 
to deduce from this bow he would fare as a govern- 


ing power. ] 'or this reason he is in ft way, tliough 
employing perfectly legitimate methods, the rirat 
of the British !" What a di«cove ry ! It takes 
our breath aw ry ! The Hindu hag no compensation 
in the eyes of M. Chaiiley. If the Mahomedan is 
a 11 man of war” the Hindu is "the rival of the 
British." Docs not that furnish the key to the 
diflei cntial treatment of the two? But the French- 
man felt that he had gone too far in his analysis, 
whether his own or inspired. So tremblingly he 
retraces his steps and delivers himself of the follow- 
ing oracular pronouncement : “ But the English 

are very careful to rely on the Maliomedans alone. 
Without exactly aiming at nncquilibiiura of forces 
among elements of unequal value, they endeavour 
to take advantage of their subjects.” We wender 
whether the Government of India has taken careful 
note of this prcnouceraent of the French student 
of Oriental problems 1 If they have, we trust that 
at some early day they will either contradict or 
confirm this expression of opinion. 

We thought that the chapter on the "Economio 
Conditions ’’ of the country would be the chapter 
of chapters in the entire book. We fondly 
hoped that if the previous chapters were mere 
concentrated essences of the general pabulum of 
blue books on area, population, religion, 
&c , dre., at any rate the one treating on 
the economics of the country would bo 
found most solid and instructive We expected 
that a learned Frenchman's view on such 
a subject would be informing and illuminating. 
But to cur great disappointment we found 
the chapter, to bo one of the briefest of the brief, 
and withal absolutely uniforming and nn- 
rnstructive. For that matter, M. Chaiiley for 
his own reputation might have entirely omitted 
o lead the chapter as treating of economic 
,„d ,h„ to my absolutely nest to 
nothing on the, object i, . king rf deiu.ion. But 
” n0 ‘ t ”'» "Mher the deloeion w„ deli- 

berate or unconecioo,, Be that a, it m ,y, wo 
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ceremonies of declamation nnd impreentW, a very 
different nutter fiom the solemn and decent as<-i7e* 
of a great puty really devoted to the good of the 
country ” Now, all this is pure bathos We re- 
fuse to believe that this passage could have been 
written by M. Chailley. Whoever may be the 
writer or inspirer, it is a gross tissue of the most 
flagrant misrepresentations of the actual work 
of the Congress ns eveiy true nnd honest 
Congressman knows. We have ahead) observed 
that this chapter is in many respects a remarkable 
one for its fallacies, inequality and inconsistency. 
One paragraph nullifies what a pieceding one siys 
Indeed, even the most or Imnry intelligence can de- 
■ clare that they are the composition and views of 
two diffeient peisons Let us now give another 
extract: *' The fact remains, howevei, timt the 
Congress lenders include men who by their moral 
worth, their enthusiastic eloquence, oi their calm 
judgment have been able to rally to it fresh re 
cruits and to give the movement a serioi.it character 
which mast be recloned with. It is all very well 
for Anglo-Indians to go about saying that the 
Indian Government will concede nothing and tbat 
England will not do any thing for people who 
have no votes. The Government does concede Fol- 
low the Budget debates in the Provincial Council 
and in the Viceroy’s Council of Calcutta, and you 
will see native members taking up regularly the 
role of assailants, criticising facts, denouncing 
abuses, and, finally, snatching from the adminietra 
tion, reforms or measures which U ought to have 
given itself the credit and prethge of putting for' 
ward, spontaneously." It will be noticed from the 
above extract how inconsistent it is with the pre- 
vious one in denunciation of Congress and its 
methods. But we need not say that such inconsis- 
tent and contradictory statement* are to be met 
within other important chapters besides this From 
such conflicting assertions it is impossible to make 
out what may bo the independent views of the Writei! 
So far, the book becomes almost misleading* 


valueless, nnd irrelevant ns is tho greater part 
of it for Indian students of the British 
administration in this country. But it is not 
possible to pursue the review any further as 
it is utterly unprofitable to do so nnd a waste 
besides of energy and time. Our own opinion 
of the entire volume is that it is most unequal in 
its matter and abounds in numberless statements 
which are open to challenge. The salient parts 
touching tho people and the Government 
are so contradictory that neither head nor 
tail can be made out of them. It is doomed 
to be consigned to the limbo of oblivion. 
Even to the Frenchman, it cm never be a 
stand ird or classic woik of reference on the 
Indian administration. The author says it is the 
“ fruit of twenty years of thought nnd ten of 
actual lahom." If go, wo do not hesitate to say 
that the fruit is worthless. It has all the flavour 
of the Dead Sea apple; and that the ten jears 
of actual labout have been absolutely wasted. For 
tbat matter M ClmHley might have employed hi* 
mind and energy on a more congenial and profi- 
table task We cannot in all conscience congratu- 
late him cn his work. Neither can we recommend 
the work to the study of our Country man, for its 
non controversial pages contain nothing which is 
not known to them while the controversial 
are more or less misleading nnd full of statements 
the absolute veracity of which are open to the 
gravest challenge We took np the book with an 
open mind, specially ns it wns heralded both in 
the British Pi P<y , at home nnd in the Anglo-Indian 
Piess in this country with quite a loud flourish of 
trumpets \\ e were anxious to discovih for ourselves 
wherein lay its merit which was the subject of 

,*nurh euolt> oy- Alas 1 when We laid down the 

ook we were extremely disappointed to find that 
ere was not n single original chapter on which 
we might honestly congratulate the author. 
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the jusiKRianTA seyashuama. 

At Kankbal, this was started nine year* ago by 
Swami Kalyananda who did excellent work during 
the faromo of 1900 in Raj pu tana. The Swami 
had acquired aorne knowledge of Medicine and he 
resolved to de\ote himself to giving much needed 
medical relief to the thousands of Sadhus and 
others- who flock to Hardwar every year. The 
rapid progress of this b j roses woik is evident 
from the fact that the number of patients treated 
last year was well over 10,000 We are particular 
ly pleased to note that no distinction of race or 
creed is made as regards the relief given in the 
Ashrama, Christians and Mahoroedans being 
welcomed quite as freely as Hindus We com 
mend this good work to the sympathy of well 
to do persons Contributions should be seut to 
the Sawmi at the Ashrama, Kankbal, Hardwar, 
Saharanpur District 

now AY ISDIAX PRINCES DEBT WAS PAID 
A Delhi correspondent says that bahiada 
Mohamed Kiwan otherwise known ss Mina 
Sunya Jah, who is a direct descenuent of Bahadur 
Shah, had a longstanding debt of about 
Ra 60,000 and had mortgaged all his landed 
property in his possession Hs went to Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) with the intention of raising an 
amount to clear his debt and there h6 was 
introduced to King George the 5th, then Prince 
of Wales, who was touring in India. It is said 
that Ills Royal Highness then recommended his 
caso to the Punjab Government which is now 
repoited to have taken upon itself the repayment 
of the entire debt and would deduct Rs. 400 a 
month fiom the annuity of Sahztda Mohamed 
Kiwan Shab until the whole debt is cleared. 

PUBLIC BODIES ASD LOASS 

The Secretary of State has suggested that tu 
future municipalities, port trusts, and other public 


bodies, which are iD the habit of issuing loans to 
the public, should arrange that these separate 
loans should in each case be made part of one 
general loan, so a3 to av n id the diffisulty of having 
separate loans redeemable at different dates. At 
present if a port trust i-sues loan in any particular 
year, redeemable 35 years hence, and another 
loan in the following year for a similar period, 
the two loans, owing to the different dates at 
winch they terminate, must appear as separate 
loins in stock exchange quotations ; whereas, if 
the second loan were made redeemable on the 
6ame day as the first, the complexity at present 
unavoidable would be done away with. 

THE THEOSOPHICAIi CONVENTION. 

It has been finally decided that the next con- 
vention of Theosophical Society , Indian Section, 
will be held in Adjar, Madras, during Christmas 
week The convention lectures will be delivered 
by Mr. Arundale, Hon Principal, Central Hindu 
College, Benares 

PUSJABEK WRESTLERS IV ENGLAND 

A sensational international c itch as catch can 
match between Buttan Singh of the Punjab and 
Jack Winrow Was decided at Atherton, in the 
presence of 3,000 spectator The men were prac- 
tically on their feet fir two hours and 49 
minutes, the pair indulging in fierce netk work, 
with the result that the Referee awarded the 
Indian a fall owing to the foul tactics of the 
English heavy weight Winrow afterwards re- 
fused to continue the contest, and the men were 
ordered by the stakeholders to meet again. The 
Lancastrian, however, decided to retire from the 
contest, and Buttan Singh was declared the vic- 
tor by the Referee. 

Gama the Indian, and Zliysco, were *o wrestle 
at the Stadium, Sbepheid’s Bush on September 
10th. 
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Andaman aud cettain outlying tracts on the con- 
fines of Burma, the Punjab and Kashmir ; they 
extended in fact to the who! a India with the ex- 
ception of a small disturbed tiact in Burnt i and 
a part of Biluchiutin where tubal disputes and 
the possibility of disturbances tendered it inexjc- 
dient to attempt an ei uuicr ition. 

DATE or II1E COJII.NO CENSUS 
The foiutli general Census of lndu will take 
place on the 10th March, 1911. The selection of 
this particular date is detei mined by bev uiul 
considerations. The moon will be at ‘the full 
on the 15th March and there will therefore be 
enough light on the 10th to enable the enumer- 
ators to complete the woik of checking the 
schedules before midnight, in fixing tbe dato 
for taking the Census, daye universally acknow- 
ledged as auspicious for m u nages have to be 
avoided ; as also the gieatei festivals and im- 
portant fairB which attract away people from 
their houses on a largo scale The date fixed 
complies with all thesa conditions and has been 
agreed to by all Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations 


TOE CENSUS ORGANIZATION 
A Census 13 a matter of special difficulty in 
India. Tn the first place, the area is great ; the 
I " 4,ln Empire cot.leins 1,706,597 „,il„ 

of country and i. therefore greater by 12,000 
equate tn.le. than the who!, of l! ar opo e.eloling 
Kneaia. Secondly, the phy.icl feature, aud 
climate are highly div,r.tf„d and the popuWtfc,,, 
which i, derived from many different „ a „„ j, 
on the whole ill, terete. Thirdly, „„ b „ 

to bo taken to obtain a full eoumer.t.ou of tb, 
fioatio- population „„d , h , „ lla 

tnliea Fourthly, the machinery for adequately 
coping with the work liae to he carefully orga- 
nired and properly arranged in time long beforo 
the actual Census day. A. a Oeetrat orga ni> ! n . 
and directing authority ,n officer ofhigh poib 


tion and vast experience is therefore appointed ae 
Census Commissioner for the whole of India 
about a year before the Census day ; and a few 
months after the Commissioners appointment, 
Superintendents of Census Operations for the 
diflertnt Provinces and pi incip.il Native States, 
me appointed to carry out liia instructions and 
01 ganise the Census mnchineiy for the tfiritory 
placed under their charge. To facilitate the 
obtaining of tbe required infoimition a Census 
Act is passed which remains in force till the 
operations last and makes it obligatory on the 
pirt of tbe people to give coirect information in 
all matters in which they may be asked for by 
the Enumeiators The Census Commissioner for 
India diaws up the Impetial Code of Census 
Procedure on the basis of which the Census 
Superintendents of different Provinces and States 
prepare the local Codes with such modifications 
m mattei 3 of details as are needed to meet local 
• equipments Ho issues orders and instructions 

to make the Census unifoitn and complete aud 
Provincial Superintendents see to their being 
properly earned out. Tbe Superintendents have 
also to arrange f or the printing and distribution 
of the necessary Census forms in time, to prepare 
instructions for the suboidmate district staff, to 
collect information for special points laid down 
or tbe report, to pass the Census operations 
through the various stages such as house-num- 
bering, preliminary enumeration and tbe final 
I.SUS and by touring j n the districts, to inspect 
the work as , t j 8 do ne in its d.ffeient stages and 
satisfy themselves that the men on the spot 
understand full, tLe instructions issued to them. 
The arduous and anxious work of the Commis- 
sionerand the Superintendents commences long 
i-i r' 1 ^ does not end 

for eJ have t0 continue their labours 

latino in * y ear more, in abstracting and tabu- 
, S 6 ,nforma t'on contained in the schedules 
and writmg the report. 
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ti entile except in the case of a few who can l>e 
trusted to understand the Schedule and enter the 
particulars rometly. Tim Indian G»nsua Ins 
therefore to he taken by person* specially app tint- 
ed for the pui pow> rilled Enumrrators, each of 
whom deals) with a specified number of houses 
usually about 50. The beat of an Enumerator is 
called a PAo-X. The Enunit-rniora Are geueially 
village F.itwaris, Kulkai me or T*l itis ,i»d Are of 
course literate, but their general education is 
usually of a vciy low stand ird ami m order to 
obtain correct entries in the dilleient columns of 
tho Census schedules, it ia necewvuy to drill tliem 
beforehand very carefully. With this object in 
view a regular scale of Census officer is Appointed. 
Over a compict group of from 10 to 13 blocks, a 
Supervisor ia appointed whose beat is called a 
Circle. IIo is generally a Revenue Circle Inspec- 
tor or a Police Sub-Inspector and sometimes n 
non-oflicial and is lesponsible for the work of all 
the Enumerators in his Circle lie has to tram 
the Enumerators And inspect the work done by 
them. Though the Supervisoi is of a much better 
stamp than the Enumerators, it is still necessary 
to supplement his written instiuctiona by oral 
teaching and to keep a careful watch over his 
work. For this purpose every district is pat celled 
out into Charget, each under a Charge Superin- 
tendent who is in almost all cases an oflicial. A 
Charge generally corresponds with a Tahsil or 
Taluka and tho Charge Superintendent is usually 
the Tahsildar or MamUtdar for tho area of his 
Tahgit or Taluka When Municipal towns form 
a separate Charge, the President or Vice Piesident 
of the Municipality is the Charge Superintendent. 
It is the duty of the Charge Superintendent to 
train tho Supervisors, exercise general super vision 
over the Census operations and test as large a por- 
tion as possible of bit subordinates ' work. The 
Charge Superintendents are in their turn subordi- 
nate to tho District Magistrate and his Sub-Divi- 
eional Officers who instruct them and exercise 


general supervision over them. Some i if **a of tho 
magnitude of the Census Oi sanitation in India 
may be formed from the fact that in tho Census 
of 1001, excluding Kashmir and two districts in 
the Punjab for which returns had not been re- 
ceived, the total staff of Census officers employed 
in the whole Indian Empire included in round 
numbers 9,500 Clurge Superintendents, 1,22,000 
Supervisors ai d 13,25,000 Enumerators. 

VILLAGE REGISTER, 

The first step towards a taking of the Census 
is the preparation of a Village Register, *. a 
complete list of all the villages and hamlets in 
existence in each Taluka, Tahsi! or whatever tho 
local unit may he, with the approximate number 
of houses in eich village, and the names of per- 
sons qualified to act as Supervisors and Enumer- 
ators Tins register is completed by the middle 
of June of the year preceding that in which the 
Census day falls. 

FORMATION OF BLOCKS, CIRCLES AND CHARGES. 

The next step is to settle finally the number 
of blocks into which each village iato be divided, 
to group these blocks by circles and the circles 
by charge* This is to be completed by the 
end of July The Charge Superintendents have 
to go carefully P ve» their charge, examining on 
the spot tho arrangement of the circles and 
blocks and satisfying themselves as to the fitness 
of tho persons named as Supervisors and Enumer- 
ator. Any changes which seem desirable are 
repotted to the District Census Officer as soon 
as possible before the end of August. Super- 
visors and Enumerators are appointed in Sep- 
, *!* BB Bu0n as Possible after the receipts of 

the Chug, ai.p.iintond.nt’8 final renommenda. 

T' 0 ’* ,0 ™*' '•«» «! appointment issued 
" ll ;“ C "'“ "I'ioh confers on them the 
et-to. ofpnbhe servants „nd re„d„, |f,bl. 
penn ies, if they neglect their woik or 
- ..rp» &n . „ i, snooted principle 

■“ servants arc bound to sssist 
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6till alive within his shrine. A thinl finding a 
Census number on the village temple boldly 
enumerated the God inside it : — Nr. me • Ganesh, 
Religion: TIindu, Se\: irAle, Civil condition : Mar- 
ried, Age about 200 y earn, means of subsistence: 
offerings from the villagers, Ac In the North- 
Western Province*, entries in some of the house- 
hold Schedules were made vvithrnt reading the 
instructions printed on the hack ->i.d the age of 
several ladies was recorded as “ over 20 ” All 
these mistakes have to be discovered and correct 
ed in time, otherwise they would vitiate the 
finAt results. Care should be taken to note the 
Plinth or sect and caste and sub cnst.es Detailed 
instructions about this are issued by each Provin 
cial Superintendent. Ir. filling columns 9, 10 
and 11, great circumspection has to be observed 
If a Zamindnr is also a Government employee, 
the latter is entered in column 9 and Zamindar is 
entered in column 10. The criterion to be kept 
in view is not so much — which occupation brings 
in the bigeest income but which take9 up the 
principal time. 

THE FINAL CENSUS. 

The final Census is the process of checking and 
correcting the record of the preliminary enumera- 
tion by Striking out the entiles relating to persons 
who have died or gone away and entering the 
necessary particulars of nbwly-born children and 
new comers bo that it shall correspond with the 
state of facts actually existing on the Census night, 
it will commence at about 7 p k. on tho evening 
of tbe 10th March and will be completed by mid- 
night In order to secure reasonable expedition 
and to reduce the number of alterations to a mini- 
mum, proc amatio ns will be issued some time 
beforehand, asking people to avoid fixing that dale 
for weddingR and other social or religious ceremo- 
nies and to stay awake at home with a light burn- 
ing until the Enumerators have visited them. As 
special care has already been taken in selecting 
the date for the Census to avoid days known to 


b“ auspicious for marriages, it is hoped that the 
proclamations will cause no inconvenience. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR CANTONMENTS, 
RAILWAYS, PORTS, AC. 

Special arrangements will bo made for the 
Census of cantonments and troops on the march 
and fi rating population in railways, ports," boats 
and steamers Within regimental lines or other 
puiely military limits, the Census will bo taken 
by tho military authorities. The Census of regi- 
ments on a march and of troops on duty will be 
taken by the officer in command. Census of so 
much of each cantonment as is beyond the regi- 
mental or otli»r puiely military limits will be 
taken by the Cantonment Magistrate acting under 
the instructions of the civil authorities. 

The Census of all tea and coffee plantations, 
mines, jute and cotton mills and other factories 
wlmie a number of iSBident labourers are employed 
will be conducted under the genera! rontrul of the 
Manager 

For the Census on open lines of Railway, the 
Traffic Manager or some other suitable officer will 
be placed by the Agent or Manager, in charge of 
the operations as Railway Census Officer. He 
will arrange fo» the Census of the resident popu- 
lation at the Railway Stations, Ac., to be taken 
and supplied to the Provincial Superintendent of 
Census concerned. Those who have been enumerat- 
ed outside Railway limits on the Census day, will 
be provided w,tb enumeration passes. An official 
called the Station Enumerator will be told off at 
each station, to enumerate all persons tnking 
ticket at that station or alighting f.om a train 
during the night of the 10th March. He will ask 
them if they have been enumerated already and if 
they produce enunciation passes or otherwise 
satisfy him that thoy have been enumerated, tbe 
Enumerator will let them go. He will fill up alt 
the columns in the Schedule for each person who 
has not already been enumerated and give him an 
enumeration pass telling him to show it to any 
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number no ltd against them. Tho Rook-totals 
were posted in ft register #tul added up for the 
figuies of ft til uka or other unit and the district 
total was obtained by the addition of tho tnlukn 
figures. The “ tick "ay stem waaveij inconvenient 
Under its use, the abstraction sheets hid to be 
made several feet long so ss to provide spaces for 
all the particulars. If a discrepancy was dis 
covered, it was necessity tore abstract completely 
Similarly apart from the comparison of the totals, 
the only possible way in which the work could 
be checked was to re abstract the while of the 
entries for a book. For these and other reasons, 
Professor von Mayor, a distinguished Rival isn 
Statistician, and Census Admimstrntoi condemned 
the 41 tick ” system as a “ clumsy, untrustworthy 
and antiquated method of procedure,” and intro 
daced the “slip” system in the Bavnrian Census of 
1871. It has since been successfully worked in 
tho various European countries and was intro- 
duced in the Indian Census by Sir Herbert Risley 
in 1901. This " slip ” system will be used in the 
pi csent Census also.' 

TOE SLIP SYSTEM. 

Under the Blip system, a separate slip measuring 
two inches by four and a half, containing all the 
prescribed details is prepared for each individual 
enumerated. In order to reduce the amount of 
writing work to be done, in the preparation of 
slips, papers of different .colours are used for the 
different leligions and symbols are printed on the 
slips to indicate sex and civil condition These 
slips are then sorted for all the final tables in turn 
Each soi ter is provided with a set of pigeon-holes 
which are labelled to indicate their contents. For 
instance, when sorting for caste, one pigeon-hole 
is labelled “ Brahmin," another “ Kajnsth ” and so 
on, all slips on which Brahmin is shown as caste are 
placed in the pigeon-hole labelled “ Brahmin " and 
all those for “Kayasthaa" into the hole labelled 
" Kaysstha.” "When the sorting for & table has 
been completed, the slips in each hole are counted 


and tho it* 1 - ult noted on a fotm called " Sorters’ 
ticket." Tho figures in the sorters' ticket are 
then posted in “Tabulation Registers” and added 
up to form tho district total. The slipsystem has 
many ndi aiitapca It is much less complicated 
than tho old method ; tho work is more easily 
tested, and by putting together and sorting at one 
time, the slips for n large number of persons, tho 
operation previously known as tabulation is 
entirely dispensed with. 

THE HOLLERITH MACHINE. 

In America and a few other countries, the 
Census results are now tibulated with the aid of 
the Hollerith machine, a very ingenious contriv- 
ance by means of which the total for tho 
various tables are obtained mechanically. All 
possible answers to tbo questions in the Enumera- 
tion Schedule are printed on cards; one such card 
is taken for each person and holes to indicate his 
age, Bex, civil condition, &c., are punched in appro, 
piiateplaies with the aid of punching machine; 
these cvrds are then pas^d through the tabulating 
machine, an igenious electrical contrivance, 
winch by establishing a current through the 
different holes, counts the entries of each 
kind automatically. The initial cost of a Hol- 
lerith machine is ab'out X 400. Several of them 
would be required for a single Province 
in India and the initial cost would be 
almost prohibitive. In a country where the 
lower class of clerical labour is as cheap and 
plentiful ns it is here, the Hollerith machine can 
never compete successfully with hand labour. In 
the last Census, the tabulation of the results In 
Cuba with the aid of this machine was done by 
contract at the rate of 31 cents per head or about 
Rs. 105 per thousand of the population, which Is 
about fifteen times as great as the cost of the 
Census operations for the whole of India taken 
together. 

THE IMI-KIUil. SERIES OF CENSUS RETORTS. 

After the final tables are ready, the Census 
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suiting their intellectual capacities and tendencies 
and their legitimate status and privileges in 
Hindu snei&l polity, emancipating them from their 
degraded position Advent of a hero or heroes 
we need not wait for. There may already be heroes 
strong ns born to regenerate India, to consolidate 
us fragments intellectually, morally and socially 
and form a harmonious whole Etch of the band 
of patriots and reformers I propose to form for 
the raising up of the depressed clashes may be a 
hero born for the purpose Each of them may 
hive the inner light of an avutar, disinterested- 
ness ar.d devotion to public 'veal The greater the 
number of such heroes, the greater and quicker 
will be our sueftss 

To rise in 60cia! scale, the depressed classes need 
not change tlieir forms of woiship of any image or 
images, provided the forms are not revolting 
Images and forms are not unfrequently necessrry 
Religious beliefs again are not easy to efface and 
Hinduism at the present day does not insist upon 
auj paiticular form or pavticular belief, provided 
you call yourself a Hindu and comply with its 
essential lules which aie more social than reli- 
gious. Cleanliness, avoidance of uncleanly food, 
gentle manners, want of open diare'pect of Gods 
and Brahmins and the adoption of the habits and 
practices of the superior caste are all that are 
n-edpil to raise a clan or tube Intprmoniage 
amongst the higher caste", as Mr B Do advocates, 
is itself n difficult step. Sudras, the depiessed 
rlsssea, tlieib must be for some time to come, but 
tint would be no bar to touchnbleness in the 
greater part of India According to our racred 
books even a Sudra wav by austere practices and 
worships have in society and estimation of men 
the status of a twice borr There was a time in 
the history of Indian civilization when every 
attempt by a Sudra towards purification was 
opposed by the twice-born, bat those dais are 
gore ard I hope never to return, and the liberal 
policy of the Anglo-Indian Governors is most 
favourable to emancipation, to regeneration and 
social democratism l ion of the entire Hindu popu- 
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fjf ANY indeed are the books published dur- 
ing the last half a century on 1 British 
Indian Problems ’ wutten either by those 
belonging to the Service “ which loves to call 
itself distinguished ” or by persons outside the 
pale of that pontifical and infallible hierarchy. 
But it could hard!} be said of the majority of 
them that they hare presented the problems 
from a sternly independent and in biassed point 
of view The Civilian wuters, with but rate 
exceptions, are nothing if not full of their own 
piejudicts , if not also of tlieir unsympathetic 
spirit, born of their native insularity. They treat 
Indian problems purely from the point of view 
of the Service which can hardly be called dis- 
mteiested , while the superficiality of tnen re- 
flections on the Indian people and their charac- 
ter is obvious by reason of that absence of the 
true knowledge of their inner mind It may be 
sa ( d with truth that one of the indirect results 
of British Indian lule is the mmCtl trehtuon of the 
people It would be beyond the scope of this 
review to enter into there isons of that seclu- 
sion It is sufficient here to record the undeni- 
able fact Xloreover, the Civilian writer on li.di in 
questions seem' generally to be incapable of 
detecting the mote in bis own eve snd that of the 
sacred hierarchy to which he belong', while ever 
ready of detecting the beam m the eye of the 
Indian, specially the educated Indian who is his 

bftenoirt" The one piommcnt fentuie which 
uniformly prevails m the discourses and homilies of 
Civilians is the unstinted di'pl »y of their own supe- 
rior intellect, and evei moratity, at the exptnee 

» Admi 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 


MR. ARTHUR DAVIES, M. A, HAR.-AT-I.AW. 


century or two ago in England it was the 
liabit among the nobles ami wealthier clashes 
to send their adolescent sons abroad to the 
Continent, to Paris and to Rome, in those and 
other fureign towns to learn something of the 
world and in pirticuUr to make themselves 
acquainted with the tongues and manners of Italy 
and France. Possibly, the tour was extended to 
Spain or Germany : but at any t ate some know- 
ledge of a world wider than that of their own 
countryside was considered a very useful if not 
essential part of a gentleman's education In 
these da) s of Cook's tours, of the cheap trip, the 
frequent steamer and the rapid tram it is quite 
exceptional to find an Englishman — or woman— of 
any social position who has not at some time or 
other travelled abroad : indeed with the aid of en- 
tentes cordialei, international unions of working 
men, excursions organised by political parties, such 
as the recent expedition of working class enquirers 
into the social and economic conditions of Ger- 
many sent and paid for by the Tariff Reform 
League, it looks as if it will soon be common for 
ei,en the humblest of British utizens to have a 
Continental experience to look back upon 

Those who are always ready to see patnllels 
between recent developments in Indian History 
and the earliei developments of English History 
will be at once apt to compare and liken the 
present conditions in India with regard to 
students going to England and the conditions in 
England in the 18th century with regard to the 
sons of noblemen doing the Continental tour. 
There may indeed be some resemblances. But as ■ 
History never repeats itself, my object in men- 
tioning the English conditions is rather to contrast 
“““ to compare. There and then, „ here end 


now, the expedition was rare and could as a rule 
only be undertaken by those who had ample means. 
But tlicro is little further similarity. The main 
object ss I have said, with which the young noble- 
man went to Paris was to acquire that final polish 
to his manners and thought which he could not 
learn in his rougher native atmosphere. He was 1 
to spe-ik French and Italian, the languages of 
learning and literature and diplomacy and to be- 
come acquainted with the acknowledged leaders in 
the worlds of politics, scienco and art. Hear 
what Sir Francis Bicon, giving voice to the wisest 
thought of the early 17th century, has to say:— 
“The things to bo scon and observed," he writes in 
his Essay upon Travel, “ arc the courts of princes, especi- 
ally when they give audience to ambassadors ; tho Courts 
of Justice, while Ihej sit and hear causes, and so of 
consistories ecclesiastic , tho churches and monasteries 
the monuments which are therein extant; the walls 
and fortifications of cities and towns, and ao the havens 
and harbours , antiquities and ruins ; libraries, colleges, 
disputations and lectures, where any are; shipping 
and naviea , houses and gardens of state and pleasure 
noar great cities ; armouries, arsenals, magazines ; Ex- 
changes, burses, warehouses ; exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing training of soldiers, and the like; comedies, 
such whereunto the better sort of persons do resort; 
treasures of jewels and robes j cabinets and rarities ; 
and to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in tho place* 
where they go. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, 
weddings, funerals, capital elocutions, and such shows 

put ” mna ,h ™ i 

th . e •equaSnUnce which is to be sought in 
M h ‘° ‘ ,S ra0,t 0f 1,1 P r o fi t«hle, is acquain- 
tance with the secretaries, and employed meo of »m- 
For ,0 ln ‘ravelling in one country, ho 
* h ’ ' u * k th ? 0I perience of many. Let him also aeo and 
™‘‘ P\ rg ° n * ,n ttU kinds, Which are of great 
b ' ■“■*» «■ “»"*■ 

!t h obvious thou th.l tl.« men tor whom Bacon 
contemplated tho possibilities of travel abroad 
belonged to the aristocracy, and tho pm pose they 
.et before them was the broadening „f their 
mind,, a liberal education which wuuld enable 
them on their return to England to take their own 
natural pl.cea among the leaders of Society,, 
and rulers of the State. 

The Indian condition, are quite different, Here 
wo find that thoee who go to England the rc- 
presentativea of the many closes who have during 
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member find publicist of the French Colonial 
School and has, since 1906, represented one of 
the divisions of Vendee in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. * * He personally visited India twice, 

in 1900-01 and again in 1904 05, rliarged with 
a mission to study our administrative *) steins 
there for the benefit of French colonial admin- 
istration ” Here then is the raison dttre of the 
Honourable Member for Vendee's work under 
review. 

Let ns now hear Sir William Meyer’s confes- 
sion of faith. “ In dealing with M Chailley ’g 
text, I suggested to him sundry corrections on 
minor points of fact and condensation in some 
chapters • • These emendations M Chailley 

has generally accepted ; but except in so far as 
an opirion seemed to have been based on an 
inadequate conception of the facta, I have ab 
stained, as my official position under the Govern- 
ment of India dictated, from challenging or 
altering any of the French author’s conclusions 
and criticisms ; for these, he must be held en 
tirely responsible” We may acc»pt this state 
roent unreservedly ; but yet wo cannot help re 
marking at the very outset that while carefully 
going through the well-nigh 600 pages of the 
work, it has become absolutely impossible for tie, 
despite all disinclination, not to identify Sir 
William Meyer with M. Chailley’s opinions and 
M. Chailley with Sir William Meyer’s opinions 
ft has, however, not been a difficult task for us, 
humble students of Indian problems es we have 
been for over a quarter of a century, to discover 
that though the hand may be the hand of the 
French deputy the voice is the voice of the 
Anglo-Indian official. We may be excused for 
Ahia Jvmftsty' .teaiJ' -nonteesuir ■n* jw jwn; du\* 
we may inform the reader that it is an honest 
confession It is the convictton which has 
irresistibly toldi upon us on a careful perusal of 
the book and we cannot get over it 
Having said so much by way of preamble we 
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may now briefly review the woik. It is divided 
into two parts, the first of which ard also ft 
fairly good portion of the second, is blue bookish 
To the Indian reader these blue book narrations 
area weariness to the flesh But, of course, we 
have to remember that the prireipal object of 
M Chailley it not to inform the Indian student oj 
the administrative problems of the country but to 
his oxen countrymen and specially those interested 
tn French colonial administration Such being 
the case we are of opinion that M. Chailley 
would have done wisely by never causing an 
English translation of it. That was superfluous ; 
and he might have well spared Sir William 
Meyer, the labour of translation For. in reality, 
there is absolutely nothing new to be learnt by 
any Indian oi Anglo-Indian, and if If. Chailley 
was keen on acquainting the Anglo-Indian and 
the Indian with his own undiluted views of 
matter on the Indian administration, he could 
have easily issued a handy volume of, say 50 or 
100 pages For ir that compass we should have 
really got all that the learned Frenchman, the 
student of Oriental problems, wished tossy. For 
such a purpose he might have better inv : ted to 
his aid some other English friend than Sir 
William Meyer— say, one altogether uncon- 
nected with the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, one 
who could have given his (M Chailley ’s) own pure 
and undiluted reflections 

Coming to fhe matter of his opinions rather 
than his facts, which are commonplace and com- 
mon property, we may inform the reader that M 
Chailley, on the whole, is an ardent 41 foreign " 
apologist of the Government of India more than 
an independent student of politics anxious to give 
out liis own free, impartial an<f unbiassed views. 
As such apologist, we are not at all surprised to see 
him praising the universally -condemned Exodus, on 
the ground that on our Indian Capuas the official 
I* benefited both in body and mind. There is 44 less 
waste,” says he, 44 in personnel " and the quality of 
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has been used to rely on cnste and custom for patt 
of his armour at least, and now by tbo very fact of 
his crossing the water and adopting new ways he 
lias thrown oil his allegiance to these old allies 
of virtue. The first emphatic need then of the 
young Indian student who purposes to go to 
England is stability of character. I am not 
speaking from theory. Years ago 1 came across 
instances of young Indians who had gone altoge- 
ther wiong and since 1 have taken & special inter- 
est in their welfare l have heard of several more, 
lint besides the dinger of complete disaster 
there are subtler pitfalls to be avoided Thero 
must be many a young Indian who leaves theso 
shores with the blessings and hopes of his parents, 
but returns a few years afterwards a changed and 
from their points of i lew at least a spoilt man 
There is, for example, the Indian jackdaw— if I 
may so call 1dm — in borrowed plumes Jit, laughs 
at his father's superstitions, smokes cigarette*, 
an)* ‘ta-ta* to his acquaintance*, smacks men 
old enough to he his father on the hack and 
sills them ‘oil chap ’. The superficial imitation 
of English manners is generally merely ridiculous 
in this wool M>e-p*»ccck, but when the spurious 
artirte n thrust insolently upon elders and 
tatter*, it rou»t he condemned in stronger terms, 
for it not only tends to bring a had name upon all 
those whs go to England but allow* a lack tf that 
balance and amity cf character, without whose 
jvwos-ton it were bstt«r a man shoul 1 not travel 
abroad, 

Nsxt to a sturdy an I sane character It is neoea- 
Svry thst a man should peseta a sturdy and wne 
holy. I have heard quite reeentty of » 0 mc sad 
ea*e* of jourg Ir drain going to England, utterly 
unfilte 1 »>t reason nf the dtWr of ll.eir health 
to live in toed 1 and treacherous , climate There 
is too fear for a your* mao, », a ml*, if u J, 
moderately careful of himself yeun? th*>d will 
toon get atrlimat.tol anywhere but ! do tot 
think a •*» par«nt shmld allow any b-j to , U rt, 


about whom there may be some doubt, until he 
hats had competent medical opinion on theri&k. 

Then there is the question of means. I have 
heard of one or two Indians who have managed on 
a very slender purse to fight their way through 
a course in England. But, as a rule, it is a fatal 
mistake to think that small means will do or to 
expect like Mr. Micawber that something will 
turn up to supplement otherwise insufficient 
funds In America, I understand, it is possible 
for an energetic boy who is not afraid of manual 
work to help in many ways to pay his educational 
way. In England, it is impossible. Indians have 
tried it and there have been two kinds of result. 
Either they have found themselves unable at all to 
finish the courso they have planned, and with a 
half-finished and therefore in most cases useless 
course beLind them they have had to spend the 
last remnant of their funds or even to rely on the 
aid of charity in order to return to this country-*— 
with no result but wasted years and regret*. Or 
in same few cases they have tried to live on their 
wits by borrowing and not repaying, by trying to 
ev »de their just debts or by even shadier practices, 
with the result that eooner or later they have 
come into unhappy conflict with the criminal law. 

Character, health, and meins all satisfactorily 
ptes*nt, the prudent parent will not jet move till 
he has cot side red with anxious care wlmt opening* 
ttare are for his son, in what way a training in 
England will Gt him hotter than one in InJi* to 
enter on the particular line proposed, and how far 
hi* ton i* fitted for the pursuit in question. »*h 
one of these considerations is as important as tho 
other, and they are all interdependent. Take i*W. 
Is th« re a crjing need for more lawyer*! Will a 
smart joung lawyer be fairlj certain of gettiig 
work! Will the fart of being a Iswjerhelp* 
joung man to get » durable post ! I>oo« he gain 
any advantage by becoming a Barrister in England 
rather than by bring a Vakil In Madras! Or i* 
the balance of advantage the other way! Has 
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repeat our disappointment is great that 51. 
Ch&illey, in epite of being the ardent advocate of 
British Indian administratun, has quietly allow- 
ed the skeleton of Indian Economics to repose 
Safely in its cupboard Pi obably , he thought, 
as he says in the very first sentence of this 
chapter, that the official statistics ner“ “ frag- 
mentary ” and therefore not worth aught for 
purposes of an honest expression of opinion. But 
surely our author might have given us an account 
of his own tmprVMtont as he went about the 
country dui ing lus two visit* Pei hap*, he thought 
itadvisible not to s<) aught on a controversial 
topic 

The tenth chapter, a long one, of course, treats 
of the *' political reform ' in India — that great 
" trie noire” of the bureaucracy It is a cunous 
chapter, ingenious but not ingenuous For, it is 
au amalgam of truths, half truths and no truths 
And, moreover, it seems as if two minds wore 
pulling two different ways. There is no “ coapro 
miss "here One min J re-ords its own impres- 
nona which on the whole seem to be fan and un- 
Hashed ; while the other mind eeems not at all 
to be in harmony with them So the other 
mind files off at a tsrgenc and records 
its own " eweet " discord ' The chapter is a 
wonderful one m eo far as it nsrratea all about 
our poor much belaboured, much abused and 
much calumniatej Congress, an I is besides a 
unique specimen of tha literary art of liow to 
“J and not to way a thing in one breath All 
the warn* it vs easy to reevg use th* haul and 
voice of Esau and the hand an! voice of Jacob 
It is a nio-t Ingenious but far from an ingenuous 
chapter It attempta to damn th* Ouigress with the 
faintest. of. f. i.o.f. ijcumiiil. tnJasnnaci *.•>}>. aj.t 
thevehecnerce of the rabid pre<w, British and Anglo- 
Indian, whoee mi*repreeeotation* are now so well 
known and thoroughly *xp~ed We must a-k the 
tealcr locsrefally pi over thi* pee-ioos chapter in 
erder to be convinced of what are have just said. 
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Onequestion arises here We are tempted to inquire 
whether the book has been tpecMly published to 
serve some veiled object in connexion with the 
Congress? For here, there will be found ample 
denunciation, of course, in polite tcim*, of the 
educated classes and then aspirations Be the 
object and the denunciations what they may, we 
cannot refrain from repeating that the chapter 
abounds in many a fallacious statement which it 
is not necessary even to prove For instance, can 
anything be more remote from truth than the 
following passage which is only one out of the 
many in wh’ch the chapter abound “The Congress 
has committed the mi«t.akfi of behaving as if it were 
a Pailiament, whereas it la not even An Advisory 
Council " lint when and where did M. Chailley 
find that the Congress thought it was an unofficial 
Parliament 1 Such a view may have been entertain- 
ed by some of the fiery and unveracious members 
of the bureaucracy, but not even the most ardent 
Congressiomat has ever put forward that claim. 
Then, here, is another nonsensical, if not utterly 
fallacious, passage —"The capitsl error of the 
national party is indeed its lack of moderation 
and equity According to them, the English have 
done nothing worthy of pram*. Tbe latter get no 
ere tit for any good they lo . it is represented as 
having been forced on them Such indiscreet 
attacks, besides irritating the Government, deprive 
it of ani inclinctian to examine such real grievan- 
ces as mav be behind them, while of late the 
violent language of the orators of the extreme 
party has exem»ed a cooling effect even among 
English radicals The Congress meetings, indeed, 
with tbe exaggerate-! speeches to which they give 
rise, re<-vll those seasons of the year during which 
vtK/vt AaraW&uii tllim vdntur.'w* jrrve WA-reiAto 
their psmons. Moderate Irdian opinion annually 
devotes a few days to the popular esu-a in order 
to have tbe right, during the rest if th# year, not 
to think more about it ; and when that epoch 
comes the Congress leaders carry out the o«u*i 
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other hand, a consideration of the possibilities 
of acquiring the necessary tiaining in India 
itself would have to be considered, and 
if it appeared necessary to go abroad advice on 
the facilities obtainable not only in the United 
Kingdom but in other countries as well would 
naturally become paitofthe Committee’s duty. 
In fact, I think the logical and proper end of 
the Committee which Government has set up to 
give advice on a particular subject will be a general 
Educational Information Bureau, whose special 
purpose will be to guide students to those studies 
which will bo most profitable to them selves and 
beneficial to the count! y, and to which therefore 
not only the student who contemplates going to 
England but all students will turn for advice 
This is a wide digression from my immediate 
subject. And I return to consider the question how 
far, together with the utilitarian end which with- 
out discussion I accept must be the mein 
object of an Indian’s Education in England, 
can be combined other ends more akin to the 
ideals with which Bacon’s young man travelled 
abroad. I must make a note here that by a utili- 
tarian aim I do not necessarily mean one 
that will bring in most money to the indivi- 
dual pursuing it. For instance, the teaching pro- 
fession may have many vacancies for the right sort 
of men, and a young mar. may feci that ho is 
specially suited for that profession. I should call 
Utilitarian any steps that he may take towards 
becoming and perfecting himself as a teacher, 
because in taking such steps he is seeking an 
agreeable means of livelihood. But no one could 
possibly say that he was seeking to make money, 
for, if that had been his end he woul 1 has e 
become a merchant or a lawyer : at any rate he 
would not hare been a teacher. So that the differ- 
ence that I see between B icon’s yourg man and 
the Indian student of to day may be epigrammati- 
ovlly expressed by saying that while the traveller 
of to-day is in search cl a livelihood the Ideal 
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traveller of old England was in search of life I 
itself and its fullness. Now, there is no doubt , 
that in the interchange of ideas that takes place , 
when East meets West, one of the really valuable j , 
lessons that the East has to learn is to give a com- 
paratively higher importance than she has wont j 
to do to the things material : but I should be 
rather ashamed of my European origin if I thought 
that we had nothing to teach Asia but how to 
make bridges and battleships. Surely, there may > 
bo, and is, a great commerce of thought, as 1 
well as that of cotton goods and rice : and in that 1 
commerce of thought there is merchandise not , 
altogether shoddy to be found on English soil, f ' 
I wonder there are not more young inon making 
sacred pilgrimage to England with no other ( 
object than to study the habits of her people, the ( 
institutions she prizes, her buildings, her 
treasuries, chuiches and cathedrals, Board 
meetings of Guardians, railway systems, libraries, 
theatres, House of Common's debates. Every cold { 
season this country is flooded with American and j 
English tourists, come to see the temple* of 
your geds, the cities of your ancient kings. But 
the spirit of adventure and wonder seems yet to 
need awakening in the Indian breast : the romance , 
of travel docs not drive the Indian out across * 
the world as it should, merely to see what the/ “ 
rest of the world eats f or dinner.— The very 
courses which your young men choose for study . 
at our Colleges are uncomplimentary' to us in 
their utilitarian purpose. With the chance of four • 
years to be spent at Oxford in close con tact with 
the deepest thought of ancient Greece, illuminated 
and illustrated by centuries of the comment and 
added thought of modern Europe, they prefer to < 
rpend their time at Birmingham learning the 
o mining. If they plead that their previous 
!?"’* , U ” thra following the Oifon.1 I 

, ““I"* wiu ' rrofit. i. nothing < \ 

to lh.ni .»en in oo mbin , Uon „ |(h „ th „ 

r ,or tot-no., with „ tIlc pw _ 
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THE COMING CENSUS OF INDIA. emus nr kcbopeax iu OTI1E8 cooktxies. 

BY MR. GOYlNDDHAI H DESAI The first country to undertake a Census on 

{gupermtm&ent of Census Operations, Baroda Slate ) a scientific basis without any fiscal object in view 


OMGIX OF CEVSCS 

C ENSUS is the name given to the periodical 
enumeration of the people The word is a 
' Latin one and was applied to the functions 
which the Roman Censors performed of period 
icalty enumerating the people The Roman 
Census was chiefly duected to fiscal objects In 
Greece, a Census was established by Solon at 
Athens for the double purpose of facilitatn g 
taxation and classifying the citizens 

Religious prejudice prevented any Census 
beng taken during the Middle Ages and it was 
not till the 18th centuiy that the necessity for 
obtaining conect information as to the population 
of European countries overcame this feeling, 
long after Adam Smith's time, the number of 
tho inhabitants of the British Empire could only 
be guessed at, just as populousness of China is 
at the present day Periodical enumeration of 
the people was not quite unknown in Oriental 
countries. An Imperial Rescript was issued in 
Japan so early as in 8G B O., ordering 
the compilation of Census returns with the 
object of levying taxes in kind and im- 
pressing labour for public service In his in- 
troduction to the Bombay Census Report, 1901, 
Mr. Enthoven refers to the covet method of taking 
a Census devised by the Raja of Lambock in the 
Malay Archipelago as a check to safeguard the 
proceeds of a head tax payable in rice by every 
man, woman Mid child resident in bis dominions 
By an ingenuous subterfuge the Raja contrived 
to secure from each town aud village. Ihepresen- 
tation of as many needles as there were residents 
within the limits and thereby ensured an imme- 
diate and permanent increase in the proceeds of 
the tax which had for many years mysteriously 
tut steadily declined 


was Sweden in 1749. In America, the first Cen- 
sus was taken m 1790, and in England in 1801. 
In France, an enumeration was made in 1700 but 
the first reliable Census was not taken till 1801. 
Censuses aie now taken in Austua, Belgium, 
Italy, Norway and Sweden, Russia, Switzerland 
and the United States of America, India and 
must of the Bi itish Colonies every ten years; in 
France and Germany, every five years ; and in 
Spain at irregular intervals 

PAST CENSUSES IN INDIA. 

In certain Provinces in India, such os Madras 
and Punjab, the custom of making periodical esti- 
mates cf the population founded on more or less 
accurate data is of \ ery old standing, but the first 
systematic attempt to obtain information regard- 
ing the population of the whole of India based on 
an actual counting of the beads was made between 
1867 and 1879 But even then many of the Native 
States including Hyderabad and Kashmir, the 
States of Central India and Rajputana Agencies 
and those attached to the Punjab were left out of 
the count The first regular Census on the modern 
system was earned on the 17th February, 1881. 
On this occasion the operations were extended to 
all the Provinces and States in India, as the term 
was then understood, except Kashmir and the 
various small remote ti acts On the 26th Febru- 
ary, 1891, the second general Census was taken on 
lines very similar to those of the previous one, 
but more elaborate anangements were made to 
ensure completeness and Upper Burma which had 
meanwhile been acquired, as well as the Native 
States of Kashmir and Sikbim were included in 
the operations The third general Census was taken 
on 18th March, 1901 The operations of this Cen- 
sus embraced for the first time, the Baluchistan 
Agency, the Bhil country in Rajpntana, the scat- 
tered island settlements of the wild Nicobar and 
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vices ol men who have not jet dethroned the 
god Mammon ? Simplicity of life and smallness 
of personal expenditure are viitues too piecious 
to be given up in a false emulation of English 
habits, The best traveller, after all, is he 
who has the deepest love for his own Home, 
If a young man goes to England and returns 
to the country of his ancestors with a grum 
bling discontent, it were bettei for him And 
for thoso who hive loved and nurtured him had 
he never stirred fiom the village where ho was 
born. If he returns with glad thankfulneca as an 
ardent worshipper to his native ulmne bringing 
his manifold experiences back with him as tua- 
sures to be sacrificed on the altai of his country’s 
need, thoso experiences will be for him a store 
house of precious jewels, of which no man can 
ever rob him. 

# Genlral College tor louth India. 

BY 

MR V. RAMACHANDRA AlYAlt, n.A , It I. 


HE present timo and opportunity are aucli 
that rightly the question of education is at 
trading tho attention or the general public 
All the educational agencies in the country are 
stirred to think over the programme and the 
methods for the future. Changing conduce of 
life and administration, and the new idea* of R 
changing world generally in all the avenuea of 
thought and activity, have moved the minds of 
all thinking men in the country, « n .l laymen as 
well a* orthodox educationists have Wen drawn 
into the educational currents of the day, ard a 
I.U.J .» 1 hi-.rty lira™ >Mch fo®, on Ll| 
is a very healthy sign of the time*. 

Noth on behalf of Government and the people 
a wh has been repeatedly expressed f or t)lf ; m ’ 
parting ef a sound and practical education to tl e 
» 1W * of tie r«T^. " di«tirgniehed from fbe 


higher education generally availed of by what are 
known as tho “ classes." No adequate and uni- 
versal attempt has been j'et made cither by tho 
Government or the people to deal with the prac- 
tical solution of this great question in this vast 
country. The principles of rural education on 
which the Government have started a kind of 
experiment at popular education, and the propor- 
tion of the people to bo reached thereby and the 
number cf such schools started, and chiefly the 
clean-cut distinction sought to be made and main- 
tained between this scheme of rural education and 
a geneml primary education as a common start 
and prepnation for any and all fuithor courses 
open to student*,— the a e are questions on which 
no satisfactory agreement has been come to bet- 
ween tha administrators and the people. Anyhow, 
it appears certain that this vast field of work re- 
quires opening up by seveial distinct agencies that 
may act on a variety of principles and methods. 
The grsduates of the country who have had the 
benefits of a liberal education either through the 
agency of Government or tho missionary bodies, 
and who at the same time have realised tho de- 
fects of that education ns tested by the require- 
ments of tha tunes and of the country, have not 
yet contributed the full quota of their own 
labour over this field of the people’s education. 

The education of a vast population requires a 
universal medium 0 r comlnunintioa, and it 
seems chimerical to suggest any otlm in the 
place of their mother tongue. From the ftottf 
to the Thondaman (as the popular phrase puts it), 
that is, from the rets to the raiyyat, the verna- 
cular i* the only medium that can spread ideas 
among a vast people. The examples of the 
provinces of Ifcngal, the Punjab, and of the 
Mahratup, , nd lllB Ul( , t eff( , m Ulf , TeJugu 

country, all go t 0 show conclusively that the 
graduates should combine their cultured labour, 
capita and "If-aaciiGce, with the contribution* 
c le, and bring out and publish trans- 
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THE CENSUS SCHEDULE 

It is obvious that the Census of a country 
to be accurate must ba taken on a uniform sys- 
tem and mu«t be taken simultaneously. Any 
enumeration going over a penod of time, were 
it for but two da) s must be tnoie or less inaccu 
rate and destitute of the means of correcting its 
inaccuracies Moreovei , tu addition to the mere 
abstract number of the people, there is also 
much collateral information to be recorded in a 
Census Besides its own intrinsic value, this 
information is necessaiy as a check on the 
numbers A distribution of the population with 
dementi according to sex, age, civil condition, 
occupation and the like afford results highly 
valuabte to the Administrator and al*o exercise 
self acting control on the accuracy of mere 
figures of the population. With these objects 
in view is fixed the form on which the enumer 
ation of the population is recorded and which is 
called the 11 Schedule " It will consist in the 
coming Census of India of a leaf printed on both 
sides with sixteen heads as under — 


1. House number 

2. Sens! number of person 

3. Name 

4. religion and sect. 

5 Stale or female. 

med, unmarried or widowed 


a 

9. Principal occupi 
10 Subsidiary oecu; 
XI Means of sub 

12. Birth district 

13 Language ordioi 

14 Literate or UHte 




A copy of this * Schedule ' printed id the 
vernacular of the Province ond u«ed for the 
enumeration of the general population is called 
the “General Schedule .” The same form printed 
la English and intended to be filled up by the 
householder himself instead of the Enumerator 
is called the “ Household Schedule." 


8PEC1AL INDUSTRIAL SCHEDULE. 

The Census Commissioner for India having re- 
presented that while the general tables of occupa- 
tions complied from information recorded in 
columns 9, 10 and 11 of the general Schedule 
would indicate the main functional distribution 
of the people distinguishing woikers from depend- 
ants and would give statistics of occupations com- 
bined with agriculture and of occupation by caste, 
they would furnish very meagre infoimatiou re- 
garding industries and in particular regarding 
recent industrial developments, the Government 
of India have directed that in connection with the 
coming Census, in addition to the general ai d 
household scholules, a special industrial Schedule 
should be required to be filled in by the owners 
oi managers of factories, mills, etc , »n which at 
least twenty persons are employed. This will 
therefore be a special feature of this Census and 
will yield results of great economic value, distin- 
guishing between workers in factories and those 
employed m home industries and also in the case 
of factories between " owners, managers and 
superior staff’ BDd mere “operatives ” A letter will 
be sent to the agent, manager or owner cf factories 
who has at tho time of taking the Census, not 
le*sth»n twenty persons employed under him and 
he will be required under Section 9 of the Indian 
Census Act to fill up the special industrial form 
with such particulars as the Local Government 
may direct and to return it to the special enumer- 
ator who will call for it. The information record- 
ea in this form will be used solely for the prepa- 
ration of the Census statistics of occupation and 
for no other purpose ichatever. 

THE CENSUS STAFF. 

In European countries a copy of the Schedule is 
given to the head of each family who personally 
records the desired particulars for his busehold 
and returns the papers to the official appointed to 
collect them In India, owing to the general ilJi- 
teracy of the popul ition this procedure is not prac- 
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a necessity of the time*, thus providing an effec- 
tive emtio from which orgmUed movement-, for 


efforts of all thn combined institutions and under 
their common control. Each Tamil district, or 


the education of the Tamil people can be started 
and conti oiled In Masulipatun a«'d Madias it 
appeals that two limited liability companies have 
been stirted and work solely with a view to find 
the funds and promote the public* lion of treatises 
and transitions in Telugu, on various useful 
subjects of science, art, lustorj, and so on, and 
it pisses our comprehension why similar agencies 
cm not be worked tinder the management of a 
highly educated and patriotic band of men, for the 
benefit of the Tamil Province The Managing 
1 jo ud of the proposed Central ColUge ought to 
find the men and the machinery to bring cut tho 
Tamil publication* Finm among the mans of 
highly educated men in the Tamil Province, it 
should not be difluultto find out a dozen profi- 
cient* of different branches of .learning qualified 
to occupy the several (.bans in the Colli go The 
tnou ia ripe for true and unselfish patriotism to 
establish lUi If in euclia centre of learning, »nd 
the Proft-aora would bo found willing to devote 


one or two of such institutions combined, must 
find it no great task to support ft chair or two in 
the College. Time will teach us certainly more 
effective ways of woik and surer principles of 
action. Cut in thebe days of ft decided call for 
self-reliance on the people’s pirt, the mode of 
work that must lead to the desired result seems 
to be on the lines of combination and concentra- 
tion by the whole of a given vernacular urea. 
Many thousands of rupees, nay lakh 0 , that are 
demanded as a financial basis of a College can be 
found only by the union of it province, nnd such 
a union round a vernacular unit Seems to answer 
many purpjses both of the claws and the masses 
of the people Developments along very costly 
courses of training and study may come in gra- 
dually, and a beginning may be made immediately. 
The Madras Christian College seems to present «» 
example in point Several other Christian Bodies, 
besides the Free Church, seem to bo responsible 
for the support of the different chairs in the 


theinscUe* for pi Helically maintenance rates of Christian College 

remuneration, on (he lines of the volunteer work The two failures, recently experienced nt Tricki- 

er* on the staff of the Ci nil si Hindu ColUge nopoly and Coimbatore reepti lively, in tho attempt 
Benares, and the F«rgu«sou College, Poona The to found a Central Collide for the South, need 
fe-*rat«» pre-rriWd by the (Jivernn.enl. we cry rot dihheaiten iik The view to serve and C&m- 


ajown naturvlly as ruinous to the interest* cf the bine ail the Tamil province, in one common effort 

pinjle who generally avail tl enwlve* of ai hon! and centre, and to cmcei.tiate all their «»* 

ar! Collegiate « duration. Me would have no dm sources, making < \ the existing inferior insti- 

catd, antipathy or suspicion la tween the school tutiona a federated body maintaining the Central 

nrd the ColUge it to which the atulu.t would pass College as their common concern, was not held 

aftei tie School Viral. Tie solution for all this and in the front; and such a combination ar>d 

the othor Vequmuicnta of the time* for the Tamil concentration by a„d among the agenciea of 
countij wcul 1 *-Mn to be, lo federate, into one print* educational effort in the whole Tamil 

©iganieed body, ill the private High Schools and province, would appear to have become a necca- 

themerd grade Colleges In the Tamil districts aity every way. 

<*”*■• 11 n,.„ i, „„, e loc _, l(r „ ti 

ir.-i'.olicT, in .111- In’.... .1 .liri.lo.l ...1 prem,,, in , „rtr.l 

.a.«,U>i..min«ln>i>I.UM. dwri.i,, Hi. iMn-l 

, Ijpiral f,r.t pr.il. Crll.p. tl.Tocrb ll* m... .pa off.n ii„lf. S „ h , mj ,«rtar* 
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in the work cf taking the Census when called 
upon to do so by Census officers Supervisors 
*nd Enumerators are expected to give their ser- 
vices gratuitously except in very special cases 
when local men are not obtainable. 

BOUSE SCMBER1VQ 

The next step is the numbering of houses and 
is to be commenced about the middle of October, 
when the rains are over, so as to prevent the 
temporary numbering from washing off A house 
is variously defined according to local conditions 
In moat of the Provinces, it is defined as “ the 
dwelling place of a commensal family, with its 
resident dependents, such as widows and ser /ants 
that is, persons dining of food cooked on ore 
eiula or hearth. Each house is given a separate 
number. In addition to the ordinary dwelling 
houses, care is taken to affix numbers to temples, 
sarais, encampments, mooring ghats and other 
similar places where any one is likely to be 
sleeping on the night of the Census A variety 
of substances are used for numbering houses in 
different Provinces, such as red or yellow ochre, 
gab gnu, charcoal mixed with lamp-oil, 
lime-coal, tar, etc. Whatever material is 
selected should be readily procurable on the spot 
Where huts are made of wattled bamboos, a 
small spate is plastered with mud and the number 
is painted on the plaster Huts made of inter 
woven leaves cannot be dealt with thus, and in 
that case numbers are painted on bits of wood or 
tin, tiles, earthen pots, etc , which can be hung up 
on.lhe eaves House numbering is to be completed 
by the 15th November. During the whole time 
that it is ir progress, the Charge Superintendents 
and other Inspecting Officers have to be constantly 
on. the. ronva, uxsqert I.o.^ tbft. tfc* 

mistakes and awing that no houses are left un 
numbered or omitted from the house list When 
all houses have been numbered, statement shew- 
ing the number cf houses is completed and sent 
to the Provincial Superintendent who use* it to 


cotrect the rough indent for forms which he had 
previously sent to the Press. 

THE ■pRELUM'JXRT ESUStERATTO'* 

On receipt of the corrected return of houses and 
blocks, the necessary numbers of forms will be 
distributed and the Supervisors and Enumerators 
will be carefully and systematically trained in 
order to secure corre< t entries, in the various 
columns of the Schedule Having been fully posted 
■r. their duties each Enumerator will commence 
his first round on a d ite to be fixed by the Pro- 
vincial Superintendent, which will generally be 
about the 1st Februari , 1911, in village# and a 
fortnight or so later, in towns He will visit each 
house in the order shown in the block list and 
enter in his Schedule the necessary particulars for 
all persons living theie 

From the commencement of the preliminary 
recoid until the 10th Marcn, 1911, Hie closest 
supervision will be exercised not only by the 
Supervisors and the Charge Supeiintendents, but 
also by all other officers who can hy any means 
be spared for the purpose The preliminary re- 
cord will be completed by the 20th February (a 
fortnight Inter in towns) ami during the p»nod 
between that date and the final Census, special 
efforts will he made to examine and correct as 
much as possible the Enumerators’ work. 

SOME CURIOUS RECORD. 

Some of the entries met with during the check- 
ing of the preliminary enumeration in the last 
Census were quite curious and show that queer 
mistakes are likely to be committed unless the 
instrustio >s are carefully read and understood by 
all concerned with the taking of the Census. In 
Madras, one Enumerator modestly wrote himself 
d/uwv. vs. tVtSabndrtJrt, **“ VWwnft*” vrtiicti in 
toe phraseology of that Census meant •« unable 
to read and write Another entered parti 
culara for a saint buried in an ancient tomb 
and pleaded in excuse the common belief 
in the neighbourhood that the holy man was 
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to the introduction of the New Factory Bill (of 
which hereafter) which Ins certunly improved 
and brightened the future pio'-pects of the in- 
dustry. 

This industry can now no longer be said to be 
in its infancy It his now passed through many 
vicissitudes, and thongh carried on in the past by 
more or Jess inefficient labour, under ill qualified 
supervisors, and in many cases by managers, who 
were merely content to follow old-time methods, 
and presided ovei by greed) agents, who looked 
more to their personal gams thau to any improve- 
ment in the industry, and in spite of many corrupt 
practices— this industry stands to day on a fairly 
strong basis. Such an industry no doubt must 
have a vitality which is not common to all other 
industries — such an industry roust possess some 
inherent qualities which support and drop it in 
adverse circumstances Indeed.it b»B not only 
grown in spito of many follies and disasters, but 
actually prospered, and hence we need never despair 
of its future. The present depressed conditions, 
perhaps, in the opinion ef some, may not warrant 
such a conclusion, but a study of the growth of 
the mill industry in India should dispel every 
doubt, and give us every confidence in its future 
That many reforms are necessaiy, if we are to 
see our hopes fully realised, stands beyond ques- 
tion, but surely our experience of nearly half a 
century ought to suggest remedies and ensure 
futuro success. 

Let us, then, briefly review the present state 
of the industry and see what refoims arc neces- 
sary for the improvement of its future prospects. 

The present state of depression is due to several 
causes, but it is by no means so deep-rooted as to 
mar all future prospects. The state of industries 
and commerce the world over has passed through 
gloomy times at present and it would be futile to 
expect that the Textile Industry of India would 
escape the general depression. Apart from this 
general consideration, there are special causes 


why our own industry lias suffered. Successive 
seasons of bad crops must necessarily exert a very 
pronounced effect on our home market, and to this 
was added the absence of the Hindu “ Marriage ” 
season. Besides, there has always been the want 
of a joint effort by our mills to exploit foreign 
market", whilst mutual rivalry in the home 
market leads them to look up to immediate gain 
only without any attention being paid to the 
future of the industry. .The evil was further 
aggravated by a considerable increase in our pro- 
duction just at the time when the market was in a 




repressed state, the increase being 
extensions which followed the year of unprece- 
dented prosperity. The Swadeshi movement, 
however, gave us v certain ooportunity to replace 
to 6ome extent at least tho products hitherto 
supplied by our English rivals, but even this was 
half lost by the shortsighted policy of turning 
out worthless goods to compete against the fine 
products of Lancashite. As regards foreign mar- 
ket, every effort should bo made to keep hotd of 
those aheady established by supplying unifoimly 
goods of a superior class, whilst a systematic effort 
should be made to push goods into new markets, 
adapting ouieel ves to their standard. If we next 
look at the products which supply our homo 
market, we find a woeful lack of originality, and 
*" nlat, y««' , s » mere servile following of the 
better classes of mills. It is by no means an 
uncommon weakness to mark inferior goods with 
the same number as similar superior goods by 
well known milts A gieat ingenuity will also bo 
displayed in turning out a label which resembles 
close as the 1»w will permit the well-known 
marks of some other mills. In fact, as regards the 
genera make up of certain classes of good", every 
«ti ity seems to be granted to unscrupulous 
merchants topa^s u* goods of one mill for those 
heaUh l6r ' Th ' 8 CerU,n5y cannot classed under 
, T y “T*'"'" of frittering away 

trusting 
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‘Enumerator who m*y wish to count him again. 
Passengers in running trains who cannot produce 
enumeration passes or who do not appear to have 
been enumerated an) where else will be counted at 
the first large station at which the train stops at 
about 6 a m. on the llth March by one or two 
1 train Enumerators selected from tbe local Railway 
staff. 

[n all places where there is a Port Officer or 
Conservator, that officer will superintend all 
arrangements for the Census of floating popula- 
tion in steamers, die. For smaller ports and land 
ing places, the District Officer will make the 
necessary arrangements. Full use will be made 
of any customs, salt Or marine officials available 
Sea going vessels plying between porta in British 
India and Native States will not be enumerated 
unless they are actually lying in the port on the 
night of tbe 10th March 

SPCCIAI# ARRANGEMENTS IN FOREST TRACIS 

In a few forest tracts where night Census is not 
possible owing to the houses being scattered over a 
large forest and mountainous area and danger from 
wild beasts, arrangements will be made foi a day 
Census as was done at the last Census The after- 
noon of the 10 March, 1911, will generally be fixed 
for Census in such area and cars will be taken to 
prevent people of that area from coming into the 
area where night Census is to be taken The 
Census will thus be practically synchronous, tbe 
departure from the regular procedure only being 
that the work in these special tracts will be done 
a few hours earlier than elsewhere. 

PROVISIONAL TOTALS 

■* On the morning of tbe llth March, the Enu- 
merators of each Circle will meet their Supervisor 
*t some place previously selected by film, an«f 
'prepare an abstract showing the number of 
houses and of persons, male and female, in 
their blocks These abstracts after being 
checked by a second Enumerator will be posted 
by the Supervisor in a summary far his 
93 
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Circle The Circle summaries will be checked 
and posted in a Charge summary which will be 
sent to the headquarters where the provisional 
totals for the districts will be compiled and re- 
ported by telegraph in words to the Census Com- 
missioner, Calcutta. Judicious arrangements 
will be nnde everywhere for tho district telegrams 
to reach the Census Commissioners within a week 
of the Census at the latest 

THE PREPARATION OP TABLES. 

After the Census is over and the provisional 
totals have been published, the schedules will be 
collected together in a Central Office and tbe next 
step will be the preparation of the finat tables. 
The books of the schedules containing the various 
particulars recorded by tbe Enumerators for each 
individual may be described as the raw material 
of the Census and the final tables as the manu- 
factured product. Tbe transformation of the one 
into the otherinvolves three processes — abstraction, 
tabulation and compilation, — of which tho first is 
by far the most difficult ar.d complicated. Abstrac- 
tion i« the process which groups individual entries 
by classes, such as sex, religion, occupation and 
tbe like, and gives the totals of these classes for 
small territorial units such as blocks or villages. 
Tabulation brings together the abstraction totals 
by larger units such aa towns, thanns, or t shells. 
Compilation arranges the tabulation totals by 
districts or provinces. . 

TBE TICK SYSTEM, 

Previous to 1901, the figures for the final tables 
were obtained in India by means of what was 
known as the “ tick " system. For every block 
or Enumeration Book, there was n separate set of 
abstraction sheets one for each table. Tbe abstrac- 
tion sheet* were divided into spaces corresponding 
to the headings of the final tables, and for each 
entry in the Enumeration Book, a tick was made 
in tbe appropriate space in the abstraction sheet. 
■When the whole book had been abstracted, the 
tick* in each epace were counted and„ the total 
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nppioved of at present liy eome or most of our mill- 
owners, but is bound to prove beneficial to these 
very men nnd the industry they aie interested in. 
Great credit is certainly due to the Government 
which, in spite of protests from interested quarters, 
have firmly come to the rescue of the operatives, 
and indirectly benefitted tlie textile industry which 
is bound to improve under healthier labour con- 
ditions Let us hope no material chango will be 
made in the Bill before it is paused into law 
The reform which was most needed for the future 
success of our industry was the improvement in 
the condition of our labourers. Labour which is 
dissatisfied and overworked la bound to be unskil- 
ful and uneconomical. It cannot be denied the 
new Bill has raised the status of textile labour and 
given it what was due to it. Under existing con- 
ditions Government intei vention was imperative, 
and the introduction of the Bill is & step forward 
in the right direction taken at the right moment 
It only remairs with mill-owners and managers 
to carry out the spirit of the new Bill, and they 
will have achieved one of the most important ie- 
forms necessary. It is also satisfactory to note 
that of late greater attention is being bestowed on 
the comforts and well-being of the bands by the 
mill authorities. 

However, it most bo remembered that what- 
ever be the skill of the common workman, they 
can never work together successfully, unless* 
supervise.! by qualified men. Therefore, another 
point, which must be looked to, is the imparting 
of technical education to our youth with a view 
to fit them to bs leaders capable of organizing and 
guiding our labour. Our youth must bo taught 
to attach the same value to industrial as to 
literary education. We must not only look to our 
Education Department to supply the want- the 
combined efforts of our mill owners can do much 
in this direction. In fact, ae far as textile industry 
fa concerned every mill can be a training ground 
for apprentices. For the present, there is a sad 


dearth of men really qualified to tike charge of 
large and varied concerns Our industry ha* now 
grown to such an extent that wo cannot employ 
European experts in sufficient numbers without 
incurring a pecuniary Jo^s If we cannot yet 
dispense with them wholly, let us jet make an 
dibit to supplant the majority ol them nnd keep, 
the monpy spent on them in the country. Surely 
we have had enough experience in the line to be 
able to dispense with a few Foreign experts, who 
in spite of their technical knowledge, are ignorant 
of local conditions 

It has always been said that the wealthy 
native of India prefers to hoard his money to 
investing it in profit ible industries such ds the 
textile. [ am inclined to helieie, it is as much 
business acumen ss a love of hoarding that pre- 
vents him from investing in an industry which Is 
not in very competent hands. Let there l>e men 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of the 
industry and possessing the necessary qualities 
of orgai izatiuri and there will not be such a 
complaint of want of enterprise. In passing, 
however, it must be said that though there 
19 a vast scope for the expansion of our in- 
dustry as is apparent from our import 
trade, it would be well to improve and make 
stable the present concerns, and train workmen 
whom the limit imposed by the new Bill on working 
hours will surely attract. F.nally, what is of 
gieater importance still is, those who would be at 
the helm of the industry „ s it8 trusted captain*, 
must bo men not only 0 f ability but of honour 
and integrity, who have in view not merely a 

certain amount of profit, but the furtherance of 

the industry, and the improvement the methods 
and men employed therein. If wo turn our eyo 
to the successful concerns of our present day, 
we find they were built by men of sound princi- 
ples whoso desire was to further industries, deve- 
lope the resources of the country and gue employ- 
ment to Indian labour whilst at the same time 
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Commissioner and the Provincial Superintend- 
ents will take up the writing of the reports end 
review the results of the Census This also re- 
quires lotog and elaborate preparation A good 
deal of knowledge of Census and statistical tech 
ntqne has to be acquired and many subjects, such 
as caste, religion, laogusge, At , with which they 
have to deal in the reports have to be studied 
Mr. E. A. Gait, C.I.E , I C S , the learned and 
experienced Commissioner of the present Census is 
kindly preparing and circulating for the informa- 
tion of the Provincial Superintendents notes of 
the contents of a number of essays on the Indian 
Census and allied subjects contained in the 
journals of learned societies of European countries 
and other publications which aie not readily ncces 
Bible. These give a general idea of toe point of 
view of these writers and have to be carefully 
studied And a mass of relevant information and 
facts has tube collected in time to he fully quail 
fied when the time comes to review the results of 
the Census in the report The Imperial Series 
of Census Imports oidinanljr consist of two 
volumes for the whole of Indn and for each Pio 
Vince, State or Agency, «s , ono volume contain- 
ing the report and Ihe ether, the Imperial tables 
prescribed by the Government of India In the 
smaller Provinces and States, the tables are printed 
in the same volume with the report The volumes 
for each Province, Ac , aro numbered serially in 
the order prescribed by the Census Commissionei, 
the words " Part I — Report ’’being added on the 
Report Volume and “Part 11 — Tables" fceing add- 
ed on the volume containing the tables In aldition 
to the Imperial volumes, thate will be two other 
volumes for each Province, n: , the Administra- 
tion Report and the Volume of Provincial Tables 
for units smaller than districts which may be 
considered necessary for local use These volumes 
however will not form part of the Imperial Senes 
and will ordinarily not be distributed outside the 
limits of the Province It la expected that all 


these reports will be completed and sent in within 
a year from the date of taking the Census, 

THE COST OF TOE CEJ>9li6. 

The total actual cost of the Census of 1001, was 
Its 21,93,984. In 1891, it was Rs. 26,09,587, ex- 
clusive of certain tracts which contributed about a 
lakh and a half towards the total outlay on the 
Census of 1901. The whole of this great reduc- _ 
tioc in expenditure may be attributed to the 
introduction of the slip Bystem. The cost of the 
present Census will probably be the same as in 
1901, and will on an average come to about Rs. 7 per 
thousand This low figure will be attainable only 
oecause of the well establisned rule that the 
liability to assist in tho Census is an implied condi- 
tion of Government service and is as binding as 
the liability to perfoim extra woik in times of 
extra stress, such as famine, plague, Ac., while in 
the case of non officials there is ths same liability 
as in set vice as Assessors or on Junes. 

CO OPERATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

“ An Indian Census,” as Sir Herbert Ilisley 
rightly remarked in the last Census Report, " is 
pre eminently the woik of the people of India. If 
they held aloof or even demanded the most 
trifling remuneration for their trouble, the whole 
undertaking would be financially impracticable.” 
In the past, all sorts and conditions of men from 
one end of the Empire to another, have given 
their unpaid services for an object which Qost of 
them understood but imprefectly and many re- 
garded with positive suspicion One of the most 
rematkable instance of voluntary exertion in 
the public interest occurred in Bombay City 
in 1901, where the teaching staff and senioi 
students of the Elplunstone High School came 
forward spontaneously and offered to conduct the 
entire operations of the Census for the quarter in 
which the school u situated. It is uow t»j the ex- 
perience of the last three enumerations genet ally 
understood that in taking the periodical Censuses, 
the object of Government is not to impose taxes 
but simply to advance the material good of the 
people With this expei leuce and knowledge and 
tho further advance of education id the country 
in the last decade, there can be no doubt that this 
time there will be more seal than in the past and 
such thorough and general co operation with Gov- 
ernment on the part of the people in the coming 
Census, so as to make it a complete and unpre- 
cedented success. r 
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Power Depreciation Fund. Tlie additional grant 
of 4 lakhs to the Maharaja’s Civil List, ren- 
dered necessary by obvious changes in the season*, 
increased Palace responsibilities and conditions 
of State-living reduces this surplus again to 
littlo over a 1 ikh and a half, which shows that 
the budgetting has been on altogether right 
lines. There is no artificiality about these sur- 
pluses ; and this is a satisfactory feature this 
year as budgetting for surpluses generally baa a 
damping effect on the popular mind A surplus 
does not, indeed, always indicate over-taxation , 
but year to year surpluses unmistakably indicate 
a system of budgotting that lequires the careful 
attention of financiers The theory that an 
Administration has no right to possess more 
than it may absolutely requite for its purposes 
is undoubtedly sound and ought not to be lost 
sight of. Budget framers, however, are too human 
and they prefer (despite themselves it may be) 
to err on the pafe side. 

If one thing claimed more attention than 
another during the past year, it was Agriculture 
and to it Mr. Ananda Rao devoted a good portion 
of his Address. I do not think it is necessary to ' 
dotail here all that has been done for this important 
industry in the State, but a few of the more im- 
portant seems to deserve a passing mention. Besides 
the Revenue and Agricultural Gazelle, which is 
now running through its fourth year of existence, 
a booklet on Potato Culture was issued. Ten Cattle 
Shows were held, to which it is pleasing to note 
non-official gentlemen made pecuniary contribu- 
tions. The eight Veterinary Hospitals(one at the 
headquarters of each District) did good work, the 
total number of cattle inoculated against rinder- 
pest and anthrax being 8,318 and the total 
number of animals treated in these hospitals 
increasing from 5,805 to 9,901, which certainly 
testifies to the growing populsrity of these institu- 
tions. Interesting experiments were carried on 
at the Hebbftl Farm. Green manuring for paddy 


is now shown to be useless ; the method of boiling 
and clarifying the juice from sugarcane has been 
fuither improved and the considerable losses which 
occur through skimming have been reduced almost 
to a minimum by substituting, for the major psrt 
of the skimming, straining through a flinnel cloth. 
Two more experiments ere promised during the 
next seasons • (1) on the importance of thorough 
drainago for sugarcane and (2) on the commercial 
feasibility of tlie manufacture of sugar directly 
from the juice of the cane. A marked demand 
for new agricultural implements has been stimu- 
lated, more than 40 ploughs and 20 other imple- 
ments and machines having been sold during the 
past ye «r An implement depot is also being orga- 
nised to help people to get such mschinory. 
Scientific information on Koleroga (Wf. Rot 
disease) of supari has been circulated amongst 
ryots and demonstration of the “ spraying" method 
has been carried out in all the four wo'rst affect- 
ed taluks, with the result that 45 garden owm*is 
had parts of their gardens sprayed. Another 
serious root disease (Analcroga) will, we are told, 
be combated wi»h next year. The investigations 
regarding thB ring disease of potatoes and the spike 
disease of sandal continue to be carried on Agri- 
cultural Banks are being displaced by Oo operative 
Societies on the approved model. The total num- 
ber of these is now 70, 25 having been started 
during the past year. A central Co-operative Bank 
was also stayed last year at Bangalore and it ia 
disbursing lo»ns to the Societies. Suitable provision 
has been made for their close and constant super- 
vision, and retired Government officials are appa- 
rently taking a lively interest in them. They are 
a wide field to choose from and their experience 
and business habits ought to make it possible for 
Government to more and more utilise their servi- 
ces. The difficulty of obtaining suitable non-offi- 
cial gentlemen has always been one of difficulty, 
and Sir Edward Bakei in Bengal urges for greater 
co operation from that side in the Bengal resolu- 
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the lust fifty j rare crowded the English learning 
Schools and Colleges, the Hasses who with great 
skill and probity have been filling positions of trust 
tnd responsibility under Government but who 
cannot #* yet either in tho economy of the State 
or in the general moral recognition of their 
fellow countrymen be called the ruling classes. 

In feet, the primary object with which most 
young men leave this country is rather to gsm a 
position than to learn how to fill one which is 
already secured. My owo direct experience of the 
aims and desires of the England going student 
k is but a short one, but of the eight or nine 
score who have consulted me in their plans 
during this year I do not remember one 
who has set before himsHf the pure sod 
simple ideal of completing a liberal education, 
of acquiring by travel etnong strange scenes, 
different minds and other ideals, that wide know- 
ledge of men and manners which is so essential to 
the complete man and the useful citizen I shall 
return to this aspect of our subject later At pre- 
sent we note the utilitarian purpose of the young 
men who have set their hearts upon visiting the 
wonderful West. Tno Car glitters before most of 
them »s the shining portal of affl lence and ease 
Others are attracted by the hope of entering the 
Indian Civil Service. Medicine and Engineering 
have the next largest number of rotaries ( l speak 
of my own personal experience alone) while a 
few, generally with scholarships for their Support 
or the expectation of influence upon their return, 
are taking up various industries and the study of 
agriculture and forestry. 

1 have spoken of these objects as utilitarian, 
using the word in a somewhat narrow sense 
*o> -rarjl/j *Ju>h. ‘ihn: mdi n'rareb oh. 'is *<iib 
self regarding one of obtaimog a livelihood. So 
undoubtedly they are, as are also those even of 
many who are going to the Universities, for to 
them degrees are hall marks strengthening their 
titles to the posts which they aspire to occupy. But 


I do not therefore desire to imply th»y ere either 
mein or unworthy. On the contrary, 1 believe 
it to be among the first duties of a man to assure 
for himself a position in the world, which he 
can fill with honour and credit and where he 
cm exercieo for the benefit of mankind the 
talents ho possesses In fact, it is in order 
that this utilitarian end maybe fulfilled with 
thorough efficiency that I would now venture to 
make certain observations upon the essential pre- 
liminaries for ensuring success 

In thinking over the subject of this 
paper I have consulted with minds so far 
apart as that of an orthodox Brahmin who 
has never left India and that of a Native 
Christian who has himself spent some years at 
an English University — and at both extremes 
1 waa told that first of alt things I roust insist 
upon character. 1 have no hesitation in sgreeing : 
and if I were to give it a place proportionate to its 
importance in a consideration of the subject, there 
would be little elso I could spesk of in this paper. 
The West generally, England in particular, is the 
home of a wide individual liberty to which till 
recent years the East has been a stranger. An 
English boy after the age of 18 or even younger 
takes his place in a world of temptations, in which 
he is largely fme to go right or wrong at his own 
will. lie has however very real and continual 
restraints and guides to his will in the love and 
affection of his family and friends He has a 
father’s watchful eye ant admonition, he lias tbB 
traditions of those who have gone befoie him.hehas 
been carefully trained by those who know hew to 
face the very difficulties that meet him. And so he 
comes to them with foreknowledge and pro- 
■pHrtfsiuii. Iv young’inhiao suddenly plunged into 
the raelfe of English life has none of these advan- 
tages In fact, he is in a worse position than most 
other foreigners would be, for not only are the 
particular temptations new to him, but the hsbit 
of meeting evil stall in theopen field is strange.He 
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appear to bo s itisfie<l It has appoints! a Com- 
mittee consii. ting of experienced officeis of the 
Publio Works and Education Departments to 
consider nnd report upon industrial educition. 
Another Committee has been appointed to consi- 
der tha sabji-ct of practical msti action in Ele- 
mental Schools with a view to provide tho pupils 
of tnese institutions with some elementarj know- 
ledge of agriculture, carpentry or other uni pie 
trade, which they may turn to practic.l u«e after 
the} leave School Great encouragement has been 
given to study ,n foreign luuli mostly the 
practical Sciences, as m*n> as 17 Mjsore students 
being now in Europe and America In the State 
service it«U there are now 22 Ind.an officers 
who have undergone European training. 

Many other subjects were touched upon by 
Mr Ananda Rao in his Address, but there is 
hardly space here to more than mention a few 
othere. The most important of these , 3 that of 
Excise, and here Mysore affords another object- 
lesson to British provincial heads Amongst 
other measures adopted in this Department, the 
following deservo mention : ( 1 ) The reduction of 
strength of arrack sold in shops from 20 ° U P 
to 25° U. P. throughout the., State , (2) the re- 
duction of the Strength of special l.quora to 20 ° 
u. P . J (3) recognition „f the prl „ cipl<t 
'"l" 0 ” 1- 3»couragri , t 

8»,„ f„„, , nd the rrfuc(!on 

.bop. duuug the p,» t 3()7 

htota »b,„„d, . de „«.„ in 

“'T , 8M; Mlr 3,510 

to 3,357 ; g.njs .hop, from 238 to 237 ; 

.bop, from !,3 to 110 ; ,„d („«*„ liqu „ 
-lop. from 26 to 21 And th, gross receipt, M 
from R,. 46,21,000 to R,. 15,10,000, „ decr.m.o 
th.t w„ „t down by Mr. An.nd. R,„ .. , h . 

diminished consumption of srrsck ,„d . r ,d ae 
tuwi in tho number of trees been.ed," Another 
•object to w hich th. .Mention „f DlUlo 


be directed to hero is the flourishing condition 
of the State Life Insurance Fund, whose work- 
ing is sought to be improved by the present; 
administration by tho introduction of nomina- 
tion '•eitific.alen, which would enable heirs to 
obtain pa} ment without recourse to tho costly 
process now involved in the production of heir- 
ship certificates. Before concluding, I would 
draw attention to certain of the measures that 
me now under contemplation to forward the 
economic development of the State. One of these 
is the proposal to construct a large reservoir for 
storing the waters of the Csuvery for the Power 
Station at Sivasamudram and for extending irri- 
gation to the tract between M}sore and Channa- 
patna along the left bank of the river. Another 
is the const! u-tion of a railway line from 
M}sore to Ha«s*n through Saligram and Yeda- 
tore to join the State Railway at Areikere and , 
this will, ,t is said, be put in hand without loss 
of time. The final survey for the Nanjaogud- 
Erode line by the S I. R. Co, is also in progress. 
The beginnings of an Industrial Sur-ey have 
•Iso been made, and a special agency is likely 
elore long to b« appointed to finish it. That is , 
a, tu,g that has been so far attempted only by 
lb. Oovs, nment of DulW Pro,!,,..., nub . ; 
successful Survey by My.o.e fullo.oJ by . 
practice] of ln4ortri(ll d|MtU(m 

H -ill not unlikely enb mss Hr . A „„ d , K ,„., 

practical ststesmamthip but »| SJ pnve ft. „, y 
ln6i. Bcl10 " ln other Smtes and Province, of 
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he the proper qualifications * Will he be able to 
pass his examinations? Has he any liking or 
talent for this work? If not, can he possibly 
succeed ?— Very ordinary common-sense questions 
these may appear, but I am afraid it is not the 
invariable lule to put them or to think nut the 
answers. I have had too many applicants for 
my advice, who have come to me saying practical- 
ly this: " Sir, I have failed in my examination 
I now want to go to England, and to return from 
that country with a whole 6tnng of letters after 
my name and in a position far superior to that 
which any of my stay-st home fellows can hope 
to attain I do not care whether it is medicine 
or engineering oi law. I have no particular pre- 
judice and I have no idea what I shall do when 
I return." Such a person should not, in my 
opinion, go to England at all. If he does, his 
journey will probably end in bitter disappoint- 
ment to himself anl to all his friends. The ideal 
man to be sent is not he who has failed here, 
but he who has done well here in all that he has 
taken up, who has got some definite object before 
him, who knows what be is going to undertake 
when be returns and has planned the whole 
years of his studentship with his eyo definitely 
fixed on that goal. General intellectual qualities 
must, of course, be considered As a rule, the clever 
boy will profit more than the ' failed matriculate.' 
But it is not because of his book learning that 
he will do so, but because in general he will 
be quick of apprehension, ready to appreciate, 
with wit enough to reject, anl occasionally 
a boy may have these qualities and owing to the 
stupidity of his teachers or lack of opportunity 
or merely slowness of development he has never 
shewn them. So that the rule which I would 
lay down that no one of the 'Failed matriculate* 
class should go, does not pretend to infallibility. 
It is however a good working rule and it is 
certain that we should disabuse young men of the 
too prevalent notion that failure in Indian Ex- 


aminations may be atoned for if only the parent’s 
purse is long enough to afford for his eon a three 
years’ course in England. 

I am not here to advertise the work of the 
Indian Students’ Advisory Committee with its 
headquarters in London and its branches in Madras 
and other local centres in India ; it is, I believe, 
sufficiently well known already. The need for its 
existence has been proved over and over again 
during the Rhort year that it 1ms been exercising 
its simple functions of adnsing and answering 
questions on tha Educational and Social facilities 
that exist for Indians in England. 

But I sometimes think that without overstepp- 
ing the due limits of State action, the Government 
of India might enlarge the sphere of its usefulness 
to young India. The rapid growth of Japan into 
a country of the first rank is commonly ascribed 
as a chief cause to the care with which the rulers 
advised students and sent them out after careful 
selection of subjects to study the sciences, the in- 
dustries and the policies of many countries. Would 
it not be possible for the Committees, central 
and local, to be in closer touch with the social, 
industrial and commercial needs of India so that 
they could advise Btudents not merely how to 
accomplish their particular objects when deter- 
mined— but could point out to them also what 
those objects should be in view of the probable 
developments of the country ? I am often asked 
“ What line can I follow— most profitable to my- 
self and most helpful to my country?” — And 
I feel myself quite unable either to answer the 
question myself or refer the inquirer to any 
reliable authority. I realise that the suggested 
broadening of the functions of the Committees 
would probably end in altering their nature and 
it would certainly increase the amount of work 
that they would have to do. For to answer the 
question properly, while, on the one heed, 
a surrey of the whole world of industry 
and commerce would be necessary, on the 
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penetrate the mists that have gathered round as The 
clouds have been heavy and tbie&temug \Ye have 
heard the muttering? of a storm. 

THE NORTH-WEST l RON TIER 
But putting aside for a moment the abnormal anxieties 
that have weighed upon us, I hope I am entitled to say 
that tho Government of India has, during my teira of 
office, continued faithfully to discharge its daily work for 
'he benefit of the people committed to its charge, and to 
the maintenance of peace upon our borders Our fron- 
tiers have, on the whole, continued <juiet We had two 
small military expeditions, the rapid oigamsstion of 
which and the completeness with which their object was 
obtained reflected much credit not only upon the troops 
and on the distinguished General whoeommandcl them, 
but also upon the military administration which had 
dons so much to further the preparation of our Indian 
Army for war. And we have had to deal with a auecea- 
aion of raids into British territory, led by outlaws aomo 
of them carried out in comuderable strength and with 
great daring, to cope with which in tho future wo arc 
carefully overhauling our system of fronUer protection. 

*" °“ r tow not. in my opinion, cx 

seeded what we are bound to expect in accordance with 
"’« th th0 ** rU « tribea- 
men of the lulls Iho personal in flue nee ot our Frontier 
Oft*"* s“i d ° De n .' UCh t0 tU,ltCr “ utuil Understanding 
with the triliev, and our relations with them have become 
generally more friendly than in years gone by More 
over, the visit of Ills Majesty tho Amir of Afghanistan 
,n of ,w>7 < thc rordial relations he established 

With the Government of India, and 1 trust I may .ay too 
the personal friendship 1 share with him, will/ l ( , 01 1 
tend still further to ensure tho aucrc.i ot our efforts to 
preserve the quiet of our mutual frontiers Hut, gentle- 
men, the borderand is a llndcr-box which the merest 
spark may ignite Many of you hero to-mzht Lnnw 
Uiose wild hills hr heart and admire the fierce bravery 
of their people, and you know too how impoasibleit la at 
thep t c^. t0f! '" ,r * nt ‘' ,,t ' 1 * tlhe " e ” l " cont,nu « to keep 
TllB NORTH EXISTENT BORDER* 

And we bare had anxieties etsswhere On our north- 
eastern borders we have been called upon to face ril 
Conditions and have had to consider questions affrcf'ne 
to u " for I ,r °t»ction I bo4 
that so far the Foreign Department of the Government 

e.- anda/VeVjcf “ WW 1 C0 of th* martb* 

e», and as Ileal of that Department 1 cannot 
much I owe to the aastaUueo of it. ablo Secretary* 
rLAOL b, malaria am. rautTc. 

. J” ^ ,n 'r rBkl India, too, we hare had OU r 

trouble.- plague, malaria and famine. \V„ |„ V( . done 
our beat to combat them, and 1 hope that the advance nr 
ae.cnce a.jd the devoted labours of thc expert „ntw to 
whom India alrra U owes . , cinch will ensure an ere/ 

sftL.'V" 

tno miseries, which from lime to f-ne affiici t,.- „„„ i ° 
And, gentlemen, notwithstanding the di-icoltW 
lad to face, which after all hare been those with which 
?Z T : r, -r*'r h *!f *? ? ftp0 bW0 con fronted, I trust 

that we have been able to kero race with »i,e 

insist tour ,'r y * td *» ««*■•»*• "»t » bis 

uaeujl giataUou J have myself eodeatoored, grnUe- 
tneo, to Act Ms what I out call the .mil LwVm „» 
admimstratiOD. " 01 


THE POLITICAL NEEDS OP INDIA. 

Pari pa~.au with that history there has hecu an- 
other story to tell of times that have been anything 
but normal. We have passed through five eventful 
years Ever since I landed at Bombay the political 
state of India has been foremost in my thoughts. In 
those early days I could not but realise nil too soon 
that tho political atmosphere was heavy and electric 
I felt it, ray colleagues felt it, and I believe overyone 
who thought at all felt it. And as ray knowledge of 
tho state of public affairs increased, I became more 
and moroawnteof a sullen and widespread dissatis- 
faction and discontent, dissatisfaction shared by many 
loyal subjects of tho Throne There was widespread 
political unrest quite apart from revolutionary sedi- 
tion Borne great change was evidently affecting tho 
conditions which British administrators had hitherto 
so successfully directed and controlled ; Influences 
were at work winch the Government of India could 
not shut its eyes to ; ambitions had como into 
existence tho justieo of which wo could not deny; 
the central michmoiy of the Raj, magnificently as it 
had worked, was apparently no longer up to date. 

“ LOYAL • UNREST. 

manSl fthat « dth *^* mb,t,a " 8 “ ,m al? Ple**e re- 
1 onl > tdk.Bg now of what 
i will call loyal unrest. Briefly, and speaking 
bodied*" thr^hll*' 1 bel ' eVB 11,080 ambitions merely era- 
^t af T^i^ 1 greater share iu tho Govern- 
Tho!, 1 L\.i ■ '°. u,a J” "f™ •» tlmr countrymen. 

1 lio,, hoj'c, were b„rd Ur, c i, on 0u ,en Vietorli’, 

I hrvo so . tho eil8tenco of those hopes? 

:;Srr% raisra 

a ted ‘by'** lm 1 " 1 deep 1 * ^ ,0 ^ ? ■ tom a ti ea 1 ly^ ao accoler- 
Asia by the auocesres^f "an’r p . roduc ?f , throughout 
The seed w., atanvrJle 1 n *" tprn Military Tower. 

would w„h to,,',!!!* from n, * n y troubles. What I 
grate and uovei fMtor P °w»? ’* t,lat the f * ctOT . t ho 
India had to deal with ’.u*! 1 18 Uu'^nimcnt of 
the development of the am.?,/ ^ l ° . Ind,a - WM 
referred iher. ha re VL!- to * b,cl1 1 hare 

lud.a hostile to llriti.l, i/I* P ". un 'f<’''current« In 
emanating often from .‘ a . ’ .°’’ t 0 t0 ,lr,t, ' ,h Ru,< T 
i no ® U P' rstitinns Iroin.u?/ 0 " 1 , "^K'oua behef* anj 
of attempted u, profit political agitators have 


A «AIEMM 

But the prubleni With wl i 
Irdia was confronted )n imln 1 1 1 10 Government ©f 
wore Pennine and therefore muetTre, i 0Tnetil,n B , ,n " eh 
assertion of a pol.tieal ll.i "•'‘‘ous. It Was 
tno Way, of deaimg 1 / W * kenio S There were 

Government of India to °P e “ 10 the 

new Hess, as they are nnVw, j*. not listen to tlieie 
British Rnhn. or / r !c°T ^ tho •Wnlrty of 
*' , th * produ-t of rear/ r* h .° of them, 

•o J adapUUou of BnD.b 
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taking for ir stance some one or more of the 
courses at the London School of Economies. This 
institution, modern and adaptable, has arranged 
several courses specially suitable for Indians desir- 
ous of studying either the development of British 
Institutions or in the light of the modern Sciences 
of Statistics, Economics and Sociology the condi- 
tion of their own native land Some advantage is 
being taken of these courses, but undoubtedly 
they might and should be far more thoroughly 
u‘ihzed— especially by that growing number of 
young Indians who aspire h political leadership 
The idea is perhaps too prevalent all ever the 
worl 1 that a long tongue is the chief qualification 
for statesmanship and It is yet to be learned that 
jearsof patient plod ling stud) is the preface of 
the true patriot's life 

The last subject on which I wish to give 
expression to a few suggestions is th9 drawing 
together of East and West in the bonds of 
understanding and .sympathy — though not, 

I imagine, in the desire of any of us, in 
a mere absorption or assimilation If we 
are Imperialists, if we believe in a world 
wido Empire, giving effect to the old English 
ideals of freedom and sell expression, we must 
believe that the very bond of that Empire is a 
sense of united citizenship, mutual understanding 
and respect between all its parts Still more, 
if in spite of the sneers that ir is fashionable to 
direct against it to-day we hold what I consider 
the still higher creed of Cosmopolitanism, and 
b-lieve in our mid-Victorian way that it is our 
duty to work steadfastly for the time when the 
war-drum shall throb no 1 inge* and the battle 
Bag be furled in a parliament of man, a federa- 
tion of the world, we shall desire to bring together 
the ends of the world, to break down the barriers 
of ignorance and prejudice that separate India 
from England. The subject is a well worn one on 
Indian platforms, and it is just one aspect cf it 
upon which I propose to touch — the part which 
91 


the Indun who goes to England might play in 
interpreting England » be^t to India 

And even here again I confine myself to a 
consideration of the negative question how it is the 
young Indian who has been to England does not 
generally act very «IHcu*titIy as a bond of union 
between his countrymen and ours The chief 
reason, I think, is the one that I have already 
alluded to, that too often he has forgotten in 
ihe glamour of his Western experiences to re- 
main an Indian Let me quote again from the 
wisdom of Sir Frantls Bacon 

“When a traveller return eth home ’ he aaja “ let him 
not leave the countries where he hath travelled altogether 
behind him, but maintain a correspondence br letters 
with those of lot acquaintance which are of moat worth 
And let hi» Imre I appear rather in hn discourse, than 
in nit apparel or gesture and in his discourse let him be 
rather adnsed in his answer*, than forward to tell 
•tones and let it appear that be doth not change his 
country manners for those of foreien parts, but only 
pnck ic «ome flowers of that he bath learned abroad 
into the customs of his own country." 

Heie once more we find a reason why the 
men wbr> go to England from there shores 
should be those of the highest character and 
intellect For, it is only such *hat are capable 
of hitting the happy m»an indicated by Bacon 
This Is a case where indiscriminate imitation is 
not the truest flaltery. Indeed, it is apt to lead 
to contempt by those who are imitated, dis 
trust and dislike by those whose habita are oast 
•side as if they were unworthy. Tt is not indeed 
easy to distinguish between the real civilization 
of the West, which is to be acquired and assimi- 
lated and its many surviving barbarisms which 
should be carefully and unequivocally rejected. 
Let me give one single instance The young 
Indian may learn from young England with pro- 
fit to himself and without offence to his country- 
men that habit of attention to diet and regularity 
of life and exercise which makes so much for 
bodily fitness and consequent energy of mind 
and cleanness of soul But why should he bring 
back with him to this country the habits of 
luxury and extravagance, which are typical 
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INDIAbS AND IMPERIAL I XBCTJTIYB OOCT.CIL8. 

Bat in addition to the enlargement of tho Legislative 
Councils there has bven a change in the composition of 
the Executive Government of Indrn, though it required 
no legislation in its acceptance of a principle fraught 
with the weightiest meaning in respect to the future of 
British administration. I allude to the appointment by 
the Secretary of Stato of an Indian to a seat in tho 
Viceroy’s Council It was a literal fulfilment or hopes 
held out in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, hut never- 
theless its adnsabihtv has been much debated and I had 
not a little to do with the careful consideration it in- 
volved It may not be out of place for me to elucidate 
one point in connection with it as to which I have held 
strong views. v\ hilst fully recognising the necessity for 
the representation of diverse Indian < ommimities and 
interests on the Legislative Council-. I lave always 
argued that the appointment to the \icerov» Council 
should be made only on grounds of eflieiency m addition 
to general qualified ons for high office 

TRIBUTE TO TIIE KOV'liLE MR 8INHA 
The V’leeroy’s Council constitutes the Supreme Gov em- 
inent of India and I cannot hut foresee difficulties if, 
in attempting to recognise rai lal -Isuns, the neecs-am 
qualifications of an Indian Member should be dis- 
regarded But, Riven such nullifications I have mam 
tamed that race should be no bar to tho 
Mr. 8inhn is the first Indian colleague of the \ iccrov 
It Is quite unnecessary for me to '’remind vou of the 
great position hia distinguished and exceptional 
abilities had obtained for him at the ( alcutta I’ar and 
gentlemen, I cannot let this opp-itvimtv nass 'without' 
liennng testimony to tho able assi-tnree he l,»s 
to tho Government of India and thank „ h i« TtS* 
absolute firmness and broad-minded pstnotism which 
have always characterised the advi.e 1 have so often 
sought from him. “ e *° olt * n 

EFFECT OF THE RTFOnaiK 

"" 0 u’e' tone'm ttw 

iiS’S.S’jffl.’ss s fe’a'rr. -v 

the reasons for it have Wn «"d 

available to tho outside world T "’ 0n! 

done much more than this Thev havV, have 

wpwentatives^f^eatrem^viowa'b* »° TIm! 

thnr camp, the machinations of an ^ C biT." ,0 . r- * trd *® 
elosM.A line has b~n d,.( m cU* IL ** d, *‘ 
aopporters of pohtieri eh.Veeand ?,T7 l T tnwD «>• 
poltieat outrage. The (" 0 - ‘ m^ '«*!«■**• «>f 

Sri. ti T - ■>' ti. .,m.K t 

oitions. Ane depreMing su\|>if, on ,_s 01,1 

. mysterious infivienee* hate -» rpr ' S " 1 * l0n * » r 

happitr fevliej .broad I * 

men that sed turn has disappear,* „ ?h.t w "V P ' ew,tU> - 
tho last of pol t« at crime It ,!?'i v. ht 7 C have aoco 
regard the i nforma-ion he culpabte to dm. 

deny that should further outran l »W!utel r 

~ occur tVy ran bo 


taken as symbolical of the general political state of 
India, or that they can justly be assumed to cast a slur 
upon tho loyalty of its peoplo, 

“ THE RATHE HAS BEEN WON.” 

I have been criticised as over sanguine for asserting the 
improvement in the state of affairs in the face of disclo- 
sures of plots and criminal prosecutions. I reply that tlioso 
whopersist in basing their criticisms on such materials 
have never grasped the portentous meaning of the anxie- 
ties the Government of India has had to face during the 
last few years, and totally to misjudge the position at 
present existing in the country. The mists which hire 
blinded us are lifting, and tho sun has commenced to 
shine again The battle the Governments Iudia have 
fought, has, to the best of my belief, been won. If 
it is fought again by a future generation in accordance 
with a still further advance in political thought, it will 
I hope be under conditions less involved than those 
with which we have had to deal Great problems there 
must always be in the administration of our viwt Indian 
I.mpirc, with its multifarious nationalities, religions 
and castes, but if I may venture to say so, the political 
agitation wo have hid to deal with will make way under 
the more favourable conditions we have inaugurated for 
the discussion of the great question affecting ocono- 
iical tnd industrial development and the direction of 
educational policy upon which the welfare of tho peo- 
ple of India so vita'ly depends. 

LORD HARD!!. or. 

of 10 !**.' th J ,t 1 * m to band over the reins 

abil be,^?. . 11 Lor ? IIlrd ' n Rc. a statesman whoso 

" '"ivo*, lthed him in many lands and who 
inherits trs.lit.ons of great semen rendered to India. 

“i thajvk \or." 

Governino'nF > kf* 1 i* J* occasion upon which the 

B-rrues can ml"?’.'* R ' ? P r **entntlvM of tho Public 
haie told vo. TZ\ T l ‘ cr , du , nn G m 7 **rm of office I 
h,X ' “w? * tnTy , 1 h ' rf told «» toyo« who 
times who ham a W |' ^ rlll,r ’' * nd comrades in tioublous 

k... b„,i t ,i„ USaTJ. 0 ' a*“ »w«» 

times hare thought di (Terentiy „ V * pCrh T 
■teerrd It pouU J . to tho f ’ our »® to bo 

stood behind me lovaflr ' "lla ® '“ rw * . hut you bare 
India knowing full well that thank vou, and I leave 

great traditions of Brit ih t nulc 3, ^rh B ’ tbo 

tunit.es of much puhhc .nnL,,^. 1 ^ i’.wH fC '! ° PP ,' ,r ' 
able satisfaction that toumo 1' ^ W,tb “* B tne,tlm - 

Gentlemen, I ah.n “ ,Z do, "K *°" r d, 'tf 
evening, and I thank vo.. I * *}• fathering of this 

for the hospitality \nn f » r ° m th ® boUom oT w 7 heart 
to-u. ? ht. P J i0U ’’axe extended towards m« 
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lations of tip to-date works in English, on the 
different subjects of science and art, into the 
vernacular Taking the Tamil country as the 
province, nearest and dearest to us in the Far 
South, the people, like one man, should combine 
to have one Central College in common for all 
Tamil India, and such a College should be the 
seat and centre of all a-tivity for the education 
of the people It g »es without saying that the 
collegiate education itself, for many years to 
come, if not for long periods of the future, 
must be imparted in the Eoglisb tongue. But 
throughout the province, where Tamil is the 
mother tongue of the people, .a etrenuous at- 
tempt should be made to bring down the latest 
ideas in all departments of knowledge into Tamil 
translations, and along with the English, taught 
in the several stages of the school course, the 
vernacular books should become necessarj com 
pamons. In fact, it ought not to continue to 
be impossible to get at all ideas in all branches 
of study even through the vernacular. The strain 
of the English language, to be mastered before 
the subject is understood, should be relaxed, and 
this energy set free for a more rapid study and 
understanding of the subject itself Ibe course 
in the bottom of the school from the Infant 
Class to tbe 1st Form, need only be through the 
vernacular, and the English need be taught, 
more with a view to the further and later deve 
lopment An Anglo-Vernacular course, ciz , the 
teaching of all subjects both through the ver- 
nacular and the English, may be pursued in the 
Middle School up to the Illrd Form, and from 
the IV th Form to the Entrance into the Univer- 
sity, the English and the vernacular books may 
be used together, but insists nee will be made 
on a certainty of accurate and familiar expres- 
sion in English. 

Thus with a strong and broad foundation in 
the Vernacular and pari passu with a growing 
familiarity with English, the whole course might 


be practically arranged and fitted for education 
both on general and technical lines being car- 
ried on together. Thus, say, at the tenth or the 
thirteenth j ear of the youth, «'• , at the end of 
the Pnmary or the Middle School course, he, if 
found either unfit oi too poor for further study 
might be diverted to pursue a suitable craft or 
calling or further prepare himself along that 
line of manual or technical training in which 
he has shown an aptitude So also at the end 
cf the School course, the career of the boy for 
life- mav again be decided, and be goes into the 
University for the higher literary education, or 
prefers a higher preparation in some art or 
science, or enters life with the practical and 
general education already had, if either of tbe 
further courses aforesaid should be beyond bia 
reach Tho combination of a general and technic- 
al training all along from the Infant class up 
to tbe highest class of study, and a fuller and 
freer employment of the vernacular, as the 
medium of instruction, seems to be the only 
answer and cure to the great and crying evil 
of ever-accumulating failures, year after year, 
class after class, and form after form, who 
era otherwise no good for taking their initia- 
tive in any walk of life. Again, this seems 
to be the only mode of creating the neces- 
sary class oF a large and intelligent body of skill- 
ed labourers and artisans with various degrees of 
general and technical culture 

With the above hoes of study and training 
both general and technical, those of ns who believe 
in a moral and religious education being impart- 
ed in schools, would combine a running course of 
religious instruction for each pupil in bis parent’s 
faith. 

Tbe establishment of a first grade College, in the 
heart of the Tamil country with courses of prac- 
tical and technical instruction as companion 
courses along with or alternative to the general 
courses of etudy on University lines, seems to be 
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need be anticipated of a better government. Bri- 
bery and corruption, now seeking at every pore 
in the StUe, mast be stamped out as one would 
stamp out a prevailing and most mischievous in- 
fectious disease. The moral diseas“, by long uasge 
has grown endemic. It is too deep rooted — unless 
the roots are uptorn, the millennium which the 
Portuguese population fondly anticipate will never 
arrive. There is no cause of a congratulation on 
the present situation which may be changed any 
day. The meio replacement of King Stork by 
King Log can have no effect on the future des- 
tiny of Portugal. Thus all depends cn the society 
reforming itself. If not, the reformation must 
come through some intrepid leaders whose 
righteousness in the cause of the country may be 
above the breath of suspicion. We may enquire 
whether such leaders are in existence or soon 
foithcoming. Even ono single individual fired 
with the spirit of disinterested and robust pat- 
riotism may achieve miracles. But it is to be feared 
thorn sre none such. When we recall the fact 
that such a stalwart aa ex-President Roosevelt 
finds it more than the task of a politico-econo- 
mic Hercules to stamp out the corruption and 
other baneful elements in the great United 
Btates what hopes have we that in bumble 
Portugal there would be found a single hero of 
righteousness and disinterestedness to eradicate 
the rotten tree, root ard branch, and on the 
debris plant another which shall take firm root 
Mid fructify leading onto moral and material 
prosperity. The Braga ministry i«, no doubt, a 
ministry of talents in which constitutional lawyers 
and ardent jourralists preponderate. But we 
know that even with a ministry of talents. 
Prance, in the early stages cf Republicanism 
between 1870 and 1890, was more or leas 
un&ble to keep herself firm rooted. Have we 
forgotten tl e earlier strategies of the Orleamst* 
and the legitimists, cf the Bona part i*ts and 
their adherent*. Can we forget the Boulacgist 


conspiracy which once seriously threatened to 
overturn the strongest Continental Republic of 
modern times, but which, happily for belli 
France, and the peace of the Continent itself, 
was oppoitunely frustrated? Having regard to 
these facts, we shall be great sceptics about the 
duration of Portuguese Republic and what it 
may do. 

Meanwhile, of course, the new ministry has 
wisely caught hold of the horns of the Papal 
Ball and is striving every nerve to separate 
Church from State. Modern polity durirg the last 
half a century has made it plain that the Catho- 
lic States must for their own better welfare 
throw the Church overboard. The Pope himself 
is altogether unfit to sit on the throne of St. 
Peter and unfm Innately for him he has ft 
Secretary of State altogether unqualified for that 
diplomacy which is so sadly needed at the Vati- 
can. The downfall of what yet remains — a tnero 
shadow — of the territoriality of the Holy See 
at Rome is already tolled. Spain has tolled its 
death knell and it is only a question of time 
when this last shred of power of the Catholic 
Church over Catholic States vanishes into the 
limbo of oblivion os ell teirestrial and eccle- 
siastical things have vnnisbed nnd must vanish. 

One most unpleasant festuro in connexion 
with the overthrow of the Brags nra dynosty 
»s the contemptible effusion, of a most 
disbolical character, of the yellow German Press, 
namely, the partition or the over sea dominion* 
of the Portuguese between England and Ger- 
many 11 1 Now, the history of the Jaet four 
centuries and upwards informs us plainly how 
England throughout has b°tn the friend and 
good fairy of Portugal and how thwe relations 
have become crystallised and .trengthened 
during the last hundred years and notably during 
the brief but brilliant reign of Edward VII. 
W count, the secret object it again to fan the 
dying embers of the angry and bitter contro- 
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be found in Madura, where a second grade College 
and two High Schools and several Feeder 
Schools are under the management of an in 
fluential Board, and the Madura second grade 
College itself is well worthy of expansion and 
reconstruction, as the Central Federal College for 
all Tamil-India Madura, from ancient days — 
has always led the way in learning and civili 
sation, and the position of the city in the heart 
of the Tamil country, its present activities and 
developments and its future possibilities as the 
second city of the Southern Piesidency — all of 
them again mark out Madura as the centre of 
light and culture in the whole Tamil Province 
Besides, the industrial and the commercial classes 
of the Sourashtras, the Nadars, and the Nattuk- 
kottar*, who aio among the progressive classes of 
the Tamil people seeking the light of modern 
culture and educational methods, live in and 
about the city and the district of Madura, and 
exercise no little influence on the activities of 
the Tamil Province Their potentialities for the 
futuro are great, and special heed should be 
paid to their requirements in the composition of 
the College and its studies ; with their aid and 
co operation the task of the undertaking ought 
to be lightened substantially. 

The purity and virility of the youthful student 
and his absolute freedom from the travails and 
burdens of the householder's life must be res- 
tored to him without delay, and marriage must be 
a complete hindrance for admission into the 
College in the case of any student Even bet- 
rothals should be punished with the payment of 
a double fee An hone < -t beginning should thus 
be made in a practical attempt to stop ttie 
deterioration of the race. 

Tbe spirit and object of the scheme detailed 
above would perhaps be best carried into effect, 
if the institution should gradually insist on a 
residential system on *11 its alumni, the Pro- 
fessors and the student* living aDd breathing 
together one air and one spirit, always among 
tbe scenes of their work and play, amidst their 
College buildings and workshops as well, as their 
fields of eport and exercise 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF INDIA. 

rrs PRESENT CONDITION AND FCTDRE PROSPECTS*. 

BY 

SIR. S. D. SAKATVALA, B A 
(Empress Mills , Nagpur ) 

«?HE Textile Industry of India baa for some 
time pest claimed a good deal of the atten- 
tion not only of those directly connected 
therewith, but also of the public in general. This 
is not surprising, as this industry is not only our 
premier industry, but certain circumstances, 
favourable and otherwise, have arisen of late, 
which havo forced those interested in the industry 
to look beneath tho surface and grapple with 
questions, which in years past were lightly 
brushed aside The problem of labour, tbe diffi- 
culty of dealing with strikes, the question of 
short time working, the want of technical educa- 
tion, tbe task of housing the operatives, impiove- 
ment in the cultivation of cotton, the rise in 
wages, and at the same time growing homo and 
foreign competition, all these questions came up 
in turn and forced the lethargic mill-owners and 
agents to devote their energies to some exteut at 
least to the cause of the industry they represeut- 
ed, whilst at tbe same time the so called •• Boy- 
cott” and Swadeshi movements, whatever be 
their origin, seived to direct the attention of the 
general public to tbe conditions of our industries. 
And last but not least, the appointment of the 

Factory Commission — thanks to certain abuses 

led to the unfolding of a story, which made it 
apparent that certain changes were necessary in 
the interest of the operatives, as well as of Indian 
industrialism itself. The year of boom, which 
served to substantially build up the resources of 
moet concerns also brought in its train certain 
abuses However, it is a matter of congratula- 
tioa that these abuses w ere soon detected and led 
* Prepared for the lut Indian Industrial Conference. 
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on the market, it would be far better for them- 
selves aud the industry, if their energy was 
directed towards the impi ovement of their own 
goods which could then stand on their own 
merits. Why can our mills also not 8p°cializR, 
certain mills supplying cei tain lines only? Such 
a policy, ns is now followed, may bring piofits for 
a short while to particular concerns, but in the 
long run is bound to spell ruin for the industry 
generally The same may be said of short leeling 
in spinning which has atready tarnished the good 
name — if ever there was one — of Ahmedabad 
yarns. Such practices a* these also pave the way 
for successful foreign competition Japan n 
certain to oust us from the China market if we 
are not able to maintain the quality of our yarn 
With the improvement of exchange, there is no 
reason why India should not maintain a large and 
lucrative busi dsss with China As regards Lan 
cnshire, the present condition of their trade is not 
less depressed than our own, and the rivalry, 
therefore, in spite of past mistakes, is by no means 
unequal. If we fail, we shall fail through our 
sheer want of ability to drive away foreign com 
petition by turning out products of equal quality 
However, in this connection, one cannot help 
deploring the palpable injustice which is being 
done to the Indian industry by the levying of the 
iniquitous Excise duty Much has been said 
about this, and all we can say is there is absolu- 
tely no justification for such a duty. This is a 
long standing grievance and the sooner it is re 
moved, the better for our textile industry No 
country in the world levies a duty on its own 
manufacture, end though this doty mav be justi- 
fied in some quarters by economic sophistries, it is 
obviously unsound from the economic and 
indefensible from the moral point of view. 
Whether it is an indirect benefit to our rivals or 
not, it is clear, is unnecessarily hampers our own 
industry and mill owners must constantly agttate 
for its reform. One would be almost tempted to 


think an intelligent and benevolent Government 
that can frame the new Factory Bill would 
scarcely hesitate to take sides equally with the 
mill-owners as with the operatives for the good of 
the industry itself, without the necessity of a con- 
stant agitation. 

Bui to return to our subject, honest 
Swadeshism has widened the scope of our home 
industry and our main object must be to create 
a demand for home made in place of foreign 
goods by supplying a, tides of equal quality at a 
slightly lower rate If we are to drive away in a 
great measure our rivals from the field, the pro 
ducts of our mills must be of a better texture and 
finish and gieatei attention should be given to 
up to-date methods of dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerising The clouds of gloom which hang cm 
the horizon of the world’s commerce u d industry, 
already seem to dispel themselves slowly and we 
must he fit to take full advantage cf the dawn of 
prosperity whenever it comes. There is no doubt, 
India will Jiavo her full share of this prosperity, 
for, from all reports our crops for the coming 
season will be excellent But our main object 
must be to attain permanent results and build up 
the industry on a sound economic basis so as to 
make it the most glorious asset of India. These 
words may sound extravagant ,n view of the pre- 
sent gloom, but there is every reason topred.cta 
glorious future for the textile industry, provided 
•t is purged of some of the worst abuse., which 
St, 11 prevail. Let us hope the wave of reform, 
»ku* top™, „ preM|il 

Will embrace economic and industrial reforms 
equally with social and political ones 

A begionirg of such an economic reform has at 
bst been made and all well-wishers of the indus- 
try, will welcome the advent of the new Factory 
BJL . Ih * B '" ■' ■» .aJ 

wquire a few amendments here or there, but 
everyone must welcome the main principles on 
which ,t is founded. This Bill may not be 
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defied to ba put on other job personally dis- 
tasteful to him. The defiance was born of that 
strength which is now daily becoming risible in 
the field of Labour. As elsewhere so in 
England, Labour has conspired to work in unity 
to gain its own ends, namely, to bend the 
employers to their own inclination rather than 
submit or surrender to their will. In fact, there 
is now a consensus of feeling among the opera- 
tives that Masters should never be allowed to 
have thn upper band in their work and wages. 
The Masters, on the other hand, feel that opera- 
tives should be kept down under their iron 
heels. Flint and steel were thus at a game of 
cross purpose. So there was a deadlock. A 
colossal strike, involving unemployment of thou- 
sands, was imminent and for a time carried ou t. 
At last s compromise was effected. The em- 
ployers had had to yield and reinstate Howe, 
the defiant, if not in his own mill, somewhere 
else. The “Osborne” judgment was to be held 
at naught in a roundabout manner. And thus 
for the present a truce has been accomplished. 
How long it will be maintained is a problem 
There may be fat in the fire again at any tuue. 
Rut the modern tendency is towards a colossal 
Btuko — such a strike as shall throw every depart- 
ment of human industry out of gear and entail 
the heaviest loss on all concerned while the 
interregnum lasts. Government everywhere seem 
to fancy that this new type of civil war could 
be suppressed by militarism They will find to 
their bitter cost that militarism will not fight 
long, though it may for a time, against its own. 
kith and kin, flesh and blood. The proletariat em- 
ployed in industries and manufactures comes 
from the same stock from which the military aro 
recruited. And it is not in human nature that ono 
could go on continually fighting against one’s own. 
Governments lean on a broken reed when they 
lean on the army to put down strikes of the 
character which have lately taken place in France. 


No. A peaceful remedy, every way just and equit- 
able, will have to bo found. Otherwise, it is sure 
to spell tlio destruction of Governments them- 
selves as now constituted. The army will desert 
and then the aftermath will bo of a most deplor- 
able character. New economic ideas are taking 
hold of society. The entire fabric of society will 
have soon to be remodelled. Strikes of every 
colour and hue are the premonitory rumblings of 
the economic earthquake which must eventually 
overwhelm the world of capitalists or employers. 

There is little else to take note of. The Veto 
Conference has resumed its sittings but what it 
may bring foith in the end, we cannot say, 
though political quidnuncs are having their own 
imaginings according to the colour of politics which 
for the nonce they affect. We would rnthor wait and 
watch. Our own forecast is, and it may be takeu 
for what it is worth, that a via media will be 
reached which is mast likely to satisfy all reason- 
able parties and cliques and avert the great con- 
stitutional crises now threatened. We believe 
that the stern practical common sense which is so 
characteristic of the British nation will assert 
itself, though, of course, the shrieking fraternity 
will gnash their teeth and rend the air with their 
false cries. 
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earning a deserved profit for tbem«*lvca ; whilst 
those that here failed were buitt f.»r the greed of 
the agents, «>r advantage of machine suppliers 
without «jj view to the go *1 of the industry 
The incoming of th* row Kert-wy Hill marks 
»n epoch In the history of the mill industry of 
Indi*. Let us hope it will bring in its train 
nther reforms •« well end put the mdnstry on a 
•oond footing giving a reasonable return to the 
shareholders end a fair wag. to the Is bon re re 
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During the dtve wh»n an rrn*b is heard about 
reforms, political and wets I, w* hate mteinly • 
right to rtpect people will b* equally afire tn 
the ne-essity rf inlustrial an i economic reform* 
—if rot the agiuti. n for reforms in other 
directions wotill mean little and wool! acriomly 
reflect on the earnestness and ability of ciir 
lea ten and rapi.su a of Industry. Let it* thsn 
hop., men will not he wanting, who will rise to the 
occasion and prove themselves equal to the U»fc 
if remodelling our tsxtil* indnatrv on modern 
lues, and thus assure its future pr.-ep.vt* 
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The Making of English. By Henry BAtdlry. 

(Macmillan <f Co, He. I.) 

The second edition of the valuable little 
book on the History of the English Lang- 
uage ty Mr, Henry Bradley must be vrel- 
corned by nil teachers of the subject here. 
Enthusiasts may think of beginning with Drug- 

rainnand Indo Germanic Philosophy and of ending 
with B real's Semantics. But the ordinary 
College lecturer c ireful and troubled about more 
things than the one thing needful of sound teach- 
ing of English Historical Grammar must feel- 
thankful that he can safely recommend for study 
a book alike romaxkable for accuracy of scholarship 
and Tot interesting presentment of the subject 
More Chats on Literature. Tly A Logan 
Mtller, [Rtlf Brothers, Limited, Price it, A r et.] 
This booklet consists of a series of ' Chattv ' 
essays on hterary subjects, forming on the whole 
a connected account of the History of English 
Literature. It is written in a very simple style 
*nd avoids encumbering the reader with too much 
detail. Illustrative oxtractsand clearness ofnrrange- 
tnent make it more attractive to young readers 
National Education. By B. SMharamayya.B.A 
M. B,C. M., and K, Jfonumantha Bow, if. a’ 
B. L [AT«na Swadeshi Press. \ 

This is a vigorous plea for National Education 
and National Schools written by two remarkable 
joung Indian graduates who have shown con- 
siderable self sacrifice in their own lives. While 
lb ” 
to, 

made a strong eas& for a .. T ,mva 

lh. tndisn °' 

“» bo HO disagreement on rt is nobi. “" re 

tb«, interested ,„ e 

Indian nation. But we are nr>r , tbe 

U. the length of saying , h „ ,, 
his point in the controversy reeardini* s * * 
d notion of Western culture fato I JuJiS, count°' 
would not have been worn , t the present <u7 
The pamphlet is however very suc-Mtira 
Stimulating. y * u S8 estl «> and 
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The Heart of Hindustan. By Edmund 
IVhite. (Methuen & Co , Ld , London,) 

The book under review consists of n series of 
episodes dealing with Indian life, from the stand- ' 
point of the District Administrator, and the 
District Police Officer. The ways of the " men 
on the spot” who run tho Indian district, and 
the methods of their Indian subordinate*, and 
the people with whoa these come into daily 
contact ore delineated with true inright and 
sy mpathy, and an accurate comprehension, rarely 
displayed in booka of tho kind. At n time when 
gaibled and misleading accounts of Indian charac- 
ter and modes of l,r e and thought ore bandied 
about by all and 8un(!ry wh(J haye of nQ 

c aims to boart of a first hand acquaintance with 
”* il r e r«,bi„ g in u „ 

a-p.rtm.nt. „f light liter.ture to como „„„„ . 
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tioo on Co-operathe Societies this year. The step 
taken by the Mysore Government is one full of 
promise and deserves to he tried elsewhere io 
India. 

Very large attention appears to have been 
pail to Public Health in Mysore during the pwt 
year. Continued plague, leaving aside smallpox 
and cholera, has disturbed normal conditions so 
much in Mysore that such attention appears really 
only one of necessity. As an encouiagemoct to 
people to carry out evacuation of infected mi- 
lages, order*, Mr. AnuiiU Rao said, had been 
passed by Government for provi ling additional 
facilities for camping out during plague 6easins 
and for the construction of permanent plague 
sheds, where necessary, at the cost of Municipal 
or 'District Funds', Ir accordance with lecent 
investigations, costly methods of disinfection by 
chemicals hsve been abandoned in faruui of 
desiccation and disinfection by kerosene oil emul- 
sion (crude petrol with ordinary soap) “ It is 
Loped," he added, “that the simplicity and 
cheapness of the latter metho 1 will lead to its 
general adoption in infected villages * ltiocula 
tion was largely resorted to, the number of 
persona inoculated being 24,000 more than in the 
last year, the greater portion of which wvs done 
in Mysore City. Compulsory vaccination has al 
ways been a vexed question everywhere and the 
action of the Mysore Government in appointing 
trained Hospital Assistants as full tims Vecci 
nators in preference to ordinary (non medical) 
Vaccinators will be largely commended by loos® 
who know the dangers of the present system of 
entrusting such delicate work to non-medical 
men. As Mr. Ananda Rv> said '■ tms arrange- 
ment is calculated to ensure that vacciration is 
done with proper antiseptic precautions, and in 
view of the confidence placed by people in medi- 
cal men, to remove difficulties attendant on a 
system of compulsory vaccination " Thus, Mysore 
has stolen a march on British India, and it is to 


be hoped that the My sore example will be largely 
followed elsewhere to minimise tlie undoubted 
dangers to which the young are liable under the 
existing system. A Public Health Scheme has 
been introduced into the State, Divisional Sani- 
tary Officers being replaced by District Sanitary 
Officers to work genei illy unJ. i the Executive 
Head of the District. The formition of a perma- 
nent Health Museum is s*i l to lie under con- 
sideration Another subj it dealt with by 

the Dewan of Mysoie to which atten- 
tion deserves to be paitiLul-iily drawn is 
that of Education. It is one of peren- 
nial interest to the British Government and to 
the Native States Mysore has been one of the 
first Stales to introduce religions and moral in- 
struction into Colleges and Schools. Several books, 
it is said, have been published on this subject 
both by Government and by private agency. 
“ Teachers remarked Mr. Ananda Rao, " are 
generally enthusiastic, and there is every reason 
to hope that they are making impression for good 
upon the boys and girls receiving this instruc- 
tion " The allotment for education has been in- 
creased from 10 01 to 11 53 lakhs or l 42 lakhs 
to meet the cost of 'increase of pay of village 
schoolmasters mrd of the equipment of the two 
first grade Colleges to euit new University Regu- 
lations That is m advance of several of the 
Provincial Governments in British India, whose 
allotments to education have come in for sharp 
criticism (con«idering the larger interests they 
have to serve) at non-official hands The forma- 
tion of a permanent Educational Museum 
has been ainctioned ; Sloyd has done useful work 
m developing the mathematical instinct in boys ; 
the demonstration farm attached to the Mysore 
Normal School is reported to have done good 
work; female education has made great progress, 
the number of institutions for girls now number- 
ing 286 ; and 21 technical schools teach 1 230 
boya. Witual the Government of Mysore do not 
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The Indian Budget. 

In tie British Parliament for the divco-vion of 
tie untuiil rtitement of the f.r.tiKos of India 
seven hour* in the jeai are considered fulSciert, 
hut when it is [wanted out that at the most two 
1 0'irs are devoted to subjects rrleWit to tlist 
fininfi'it stiUment it will he set n liow lnailwjuato 
ai d impel bet roust he that dim. u-Mcm I remem- 
ber MMnetigbt jearr ajro n t atisc cook hid died 
in a fjtisrrel with a trooper in a Os t sir} regiment, 
and the delate ran pel mainly round that incident, 
cicg dir p out tli ■ '0 who wished to die-usx the 
finsrsisl *tatrnient Ida not hr ow that the India 
0' T rswMes tr t ithdian nt'enli >n from Indian 
Cnars»s or net, nut tie arrangt mvi t of l*» de 
bat.* t< rial id) do,* eo Tl i» i. the c n jlsir 1 1 f 
Mr, J. I’. 1. U'lle»t'n who wntre on the net lit 
Indian llu Igit in the /'iimnem/ /.erwir t f /,« i»i «■» 
Tie writirtlen jr»-cr*i*»to div i.m re or iwo 
alattwnta tr. tl 0 Ut dcr tvcieUry if h’Ve for 
Ir lia‘« Ilitpet »‘*temrrt — 



In the last two ) ears no rupees have been coined, 
and on my ashing the Under- Secretary after Uio debate 
why this nas so, he replied (ansner published in report 
of proceedings, July St*) that there has been no public 
dec. and for rupee* ; that if the (. ovenmicnt had coined 
them they could only have been put into circulation 
by issuing them in pavrocot for acrvieo to the Govern- 
ment or for the interest on the rujiee debt, and that 
aueh an operation would be to rc> ert to the praetiee, 
now happily obsolete, of debasing the currency in the 
interi st of the Government and at the expense of tho 
King’s subject* 

Tl n answer can hardly be regarded aa eerioua. The 
Bureau which now controls the currency of India tray 
perhaps be able to gauge the public demand for rupees 
and^we mav agree that a vast inflation inch aa that in 
l‘ in “ mil be desertlird as debased, for the coinage must 
tie conudeird ‘ »*t< red ’ to Die extent of the Govern- 
ment ir©f>l but whr a rupee of ISO grams coined in 
l'*i' .• is de'i&si-d, nhilo an exactly similar coin of lft) 
■grams coined in l'sif is not debased, requires expla- 
nation In an> ease, a coinage which will notatsnd 
the tost i f thi nulling pot, and which larks inter- 
nation.l value Isopen tocritioism, and is ono which 
no orthodox eeonomM c»n for a moment defend. 

1 an anarr tl at [n his report the I'lnanco Minister 

• s'sttat Ins ditorminstion has be< n for the last two 
sears to »»j hold the gol 1 value pf rupee — an operation 

• hrhmnst cause the tiovunment considerable anxuty 

from lir.e to tine, if we msy judgn from |ho manlim* 
1st on of the nonage of mj*. . It f H of course 
rr UBU rrf * rJ t0 t '"' amount of Homo 

th.rgr. and thst those w| o render Serrico to the 
tlovrrorient should know, not how many rupee* but 
tow .ra,., .ovrre.gnt Oi.., w.R rcre.vc for their »er- 

1 ,* t>jt to u| l.f I the gold value of the rupee by 
roMra.Ung (hr rurrenev. by restricting the coinage Of 
r a* to male them scarcer and dearer, is an 

pj-sation wl.lrh most hive far read. log conscjueitce* to 
nm nw c , (n , in India, and th< attendant advantage* 
are I Id, lot, , vrd a»mj , t of r ,„ r „l 

* * - * ‘ seen Great 


|W tain I 


‘t »n l!s e 




id I ri*ia 


vt's-t It l 


the artificial value 


of 


I tl 


1 tl-e |w,r* et ■ 
** Hie *>’uti 


lion for India I rraelf 
l *-e Tar IVt. aid the 
■ (for example. c(tton) 
i a com |.el! lion on Jim 
tnors jI and tJi* 

Iser fails. 


*ir,d we etii! 
itevf Jf,di* diit Hi' 


i of tl e problem ran 
* ‘ "** ** w ’’b*ct from a local, but from 
»r irtnvj vtioral »s„ dp 

twr-.'vTlUt t»* Go, a 

'leaver vfVst , . 

i--.. 

n * »r»ir by tie 
It t«, II er*V«r, * 
*r.d for Cet'grr** of 
"• s» « i si ora ir jwyftarc* fb*ri 
'• f I* dj* •> « J, ( ^„ r/.;ne t»p frt 


f. Trv, n r.»,f G.e.t f» n 

t»Tu V' 5 V” r 
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Self Rule iu the East. 

Tho Evil tor of The Modem llttvta continues Lis 
article on Self Rule in the East in the September 
number of Ins Review and cites some moie teati- 
monj of Euiopein histoi i ms to piove the exist- 
ence of & republicin form of Government in 
ancient India, He quotes Di Leitner wbo speaks 
specially with reference to the Punjab - 
The Republican, if aristocratic, instincts of the pro- 
vince (Punjab) arc subdued under a practically irres- 
ponsible bureaucracy of aliens in measures feeling* 
interest and knowledge, although ennobled b 5 good 
intentions For say what one may , tbs traditions which 
have maintained Indiansociety for thousands of years 
aro Republican If its fabi.c, ah .be.. to its foundation’, 
is to be consolidated in a mannei worthy of Kntiah ruin 
it must bo by spread of Republu an i.istituhous That 
these are not a novelty may bo thrun bi . brief .etui 
Punjab th ° tUrC ° 6rCat comtnu "* tlcl * tl*»t inhabit the 

Dr Leitner begins with the hikha — 

A, l their alTaus, secular and spiritual » . . Wfro 
regu ated at tho four great “ Takhw • htcrally Boards 

FiS t '» 5 . , f ,TI, ~T #r AUl »'o h »’. Aoaudpur Patna 

and Abchalnagar, wliero every tiikli, great or small i,,d 
a voice, for did not Guru Uov.nd h.mllf, a?^ ^, 

U.o idolatrous practice*, yustibed by the Dmbar ^’f 

isaaTfissss'trs 

“*-7Wssrr 

,"s <” ■ X’.:™ 

»>"■' «»T i... " ir; r 

SSS , '!K ££?"■ “ , ' h " £ 

SK. «.. b r 

to speuk of the Connnlof oil races Sh-’* U * U ^ not 
Mamun and other Khalifa* >k ( ,, , he revered Al- 
and creed undei Turkish rule an, 7, y ° f C Y ty r£, °® 
proofs, to be held out for a»r Ifni, V? >f not 

in the noble task which U.o Cloiernmert h”«°" r ?f! m , Pnt 

«,t«V.° r u ” l “ Unl * uto.ys ' m£:_ 

■ oo'i™,S‘ h •,”r g „ssr;: 1 r •' •----•'m. 

religious laws Ijcb r.cc i,.^' 0, ' n and 

families is a republic Co^M™. C * R,e c,utl "of 

n. r M„. „ ,£ VM S -•» ,itar 

jealous of its prerogatives but e« { h . '! du '“ m e*wh 

autonomy with pavebayat, i n eve,, trJdfJi 


commercial and even sumptuary authority discussed in 
their own public meetings. What did it matter who 
the tyrant was that temporarily obscured their horizon 
and took from tnein the surplus earnings winch hm 
death was sure to restore to tho country ? E»en now, if 
the bulk of the lower castes did not settle their differ- 
ences at the Councils of their Boards, and if tho respect- 
able and conservative classes did not shrink from 
attendance at Courts of Justice, wo might iDciease tho 
area of litigation a hundredfold and yet not do n tentli of 
tho work that is still done by the arbitration of the 
IJrothei hoods. 

After this, the wiiler quotes the following 
views of Mr Anstoy : — 

We are apt to forget, when we talk of preparing 
people in the East by education and all that sort of 
thing, for Municipal Government and Parliamentary 
Government, that the East is tho parent of municipal!- 
“** Local self-government, in the widest acceptation 
of the term, is as old as tho East itself. No matter 
what portion of that country, there is not a portion of 
Asia, fiom West to Eaat, from North to South, which 
is not swarming with municipalities ; and not only no, 
but like our municipalities of old, they aro well bound 
together asm a species of network so that you have 
ready made to your hand the framework of a groat 
system of representation, and all you bare to do is to 
adopt what you have tnere 

'i “•"Sf . open «hat. most admirable of all 
col ecbona of State papers, the celebrated Fifth Report 
"L* *? ° f l 811 ' 0nd ' c * d them if you wish 
Jn.ba J M rn 'S ,lt - v th ">e the municipal system of 

men, nr! * ’ „ CM *" y 'vhS hai ID Ms 

WM ltl7»e^rn *7. C 1°“.? 1 “ Bt0ry of tl10 Sikh Common- 

ablo^nnt "? **"} the natives of Ind.a are .neap- 
" f sei L d "’g delegates to a Council 
but K the 0r or Madras or Agra, 

mU ? V,” r*™ ey .. r * ,|,,,rcd “ cf governing them- 
wealth ? \vi,n „ * c cusc t * 18 Common- 

found U.em out ptr* , thp,r ■«* 

w-'atffiSiS 1 '-? 

” ,u “” * ““‘“O ll “ 

'"f 1 "'” 1 Il«t bugbear 

tb- i. (irld p ,n roll to .,, b'"”r 

..Idbi. 4 i„d )0„, r„, i «tn„itol 1 Uf °" i )0 " l, ' ,e 

Mr. R. II, Elliot 
for April, 1872:— 

former times there evi.to,! | n t < . . 

powers U, at bred on the resource. «r .i ,n<3 ■* rr 'R n ‘ nK 
these powers lcr„d Ux^.Z i ° f ‘>'0 people ; though 
•t pleasure, the internal ^itli each other 

to the village eommunitie* '^^oot of affair* was left 
of modifying their e„,*J * l>d 1 10 P 80 !’'* had tho power 
seemed to them to be l,ZT '? « c oordanc« with what 
have entirely taken ■« htow this power we 


/ia»er Mayn't n 
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to tuJce, «hc« the p»«'ion« of th* hour h»te «ubei«lc<! 

.t... , f I,»T- tximird their tnie 
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English Education tnd Indian Ethics. 


Mr. Janies Kennedy, I 0 S , (Retired,) contributes 
to the Ocotober Number of The Asiatic Quarterly 
lltcitw a very lengthy article on the subject of 
Englu-h Education and Indian Ethics 

English education according to Mr Kennedy 
seems to work in a twofold way The one 
nuiniy intellectual, destructive and revolutionary; 
the other elevating and moral. We extiact from 
the article the following obseivstiona of Mr. 
Kennedy of the effects English education has had 
on the enlargement of the moral hone in of the 
Indian : — 


Ttui cluef part, then, which education plays in the 
general renaissance of India .. the elevation am! enlarge- 
ment of the moral horuon Morality of the Western type 
1,T * , ,“, rRCr r a , rt in t! :° llv<>, and thoughte or educate 
inaXS it forner h did Educated nat.ves hare 
reached, or are approaching, the second of the threo 

rrr;;;iri;\™:' 0 r'';vs^rzr 

««!u l'» 8 410011 ° f th ° mora, • d *' anc « of ioung India 
would bo necessary to dwell ou certain cviuVr tl » 

oinpie<l tliO ill fated Gams of Learning" (till . .. j 
» re prominent In the present political agitation Indo- 
ind rT ? ** founded with bad manners 
wftlMki V T 8 ^ ,l " 1 ® * ro frequently offended' 

- thtiT l uZ l v;r ,blr 

%sr ,ru ' ,orod ^ . -i -X ssissua 

rt.oognucl hr the ma«« s ,f we Irdil 

or'/ss ZJ&sssz s ar5S 

^a*t «l,t”V r r»roi ibon *"* "° l by a 

Among educated Hindu UiMn man a, a aro 
to tho background Tbrv draw them moral In.p^t™ 
from a com»in k 1tna of HmU. ethics w.th the 
esoteric morality thev Cod In their aarml «nil«n I 
possessed a book of Hindu deroboas. which ron«?«ted 
Of passives Uken fodiscrimjeatrly from the Etoie 


Marcus Aurelius, and the Vedas. Thomas a Kcmpis has 
many admirers. But all men are not religious. For the 
majority of Young Indians rules which regulate their 
professional conduct— rules founded upon English 
practices— apparently serro to determine the moral 
standard ; to some extent they take the place of tho 
laws of oasto. Eeyond this, whatever vague ethical 
notions Young India possesses aro probably due in 
great measure to English education. 

The Royal Governor of Virginia in 1 088 declared 
educatiou to be the root of all evil. The Hollanders 
forbade— perhaps, they still forbid— tho teaching of 
Dutch , the French in Algeria exclude French-speak- 
ing Arabs from tho Bar, and practically confine them to 
a single profession— that of medicine. The English 
alone have endeavoured to bring the Oriental into per- 
fect contact with the learning, the traditions, and the 
morals of the West Tho attempt was a generous one. 
The Oriental did not ask for it but our consciences 
demanded it. And now that tho Oriental desires it, what 
will he make of it ? A new religion, a now society, a 
new Empire ? 


Remove the Injustice to India. 

Mr Garvin urgea in theeourso of h contribution 
to the Fortnightly Review some of the glaring 
acta or injustice done to India should be removed. 
Tho following arc some of the remedies for the 
Indian Unrest which Mr. Garvin would pr««- 
cnbe — 

"o have to change the system of education. 
h,r B *“P r ) rM « duller has made the very proper 
suggestion that while present regulations with 
regard to competition for appointments ought to 
e modified so as to give scope for other than pass 
qo.Mntion., I„l„„ 0 , 1(M ^ ^ m 

' , J l, ‘* “'!• •» European, lolling 

.itmur office, in.te.d of . 1 , tlU , „ „„„ 

To ni.int.in th« l.d d, j, , 

jRr.RR.p,,,™, OUJ „ t (0 „„, k 

" «>..J ;».» to .l...f 11,. 

. p ’ r “ l ‘ , "' 1 lo ” Another nnJ . vrry 

..gR.Sr .,,1 poi„u„ 

cnnot..«|, l « po „ ^ ]nji> 

T* th- pr*— “nt l„i, o( ,„ |orf Fro> Tr-i , ; 

''' nf “ re ', ’T the . M<lo ,„ d 

o no.ne clung., Mn meet , ure ly p^t- 
puis worse change. 3 * 
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CURRENT EVENTS, 

BY RUDOARI. 

THE REVOLLTIO'f IN POBTOOil 

G/t NDOUBTEULY the most momentous event 
\TL of the last four weeks is the overthrow of 
» the unpopular Braganza dynasty and the 
establishment of the Republic under the pi* si 
deney of Signor Braga Sometime ago it was 
observed in these columns that the trend of 
politics at Li-bor. portended the gravest disaster 
to thetlinne of the young King Manuel It is 
■nperiliioii* to i arrate the events which led to 
the aaMtshi nat tun < f Ins fither and eldest brother 
two short }em« ago Corruption from the top 
to the bottom of the administration was rife 
It was bitterly and piteously crying out for 
vengeance in the streets of Lisbon Royalty 
I itself was notorious for its peculation right and 
left. T>um Pedro’s rugn was held up to exe 
cratlon by the advanced Liberal party in the 
country —a party absolutely distinct from the 
STCalled Liberal Wing in the l’oituguese Parlia- 
ment. For, solar as the Liberal parly and the 
Conservative or Reactionary perty there were 
concerned there was not a pm to choose bet- 
ween them. The rapacity and greed of the 
Government, to whichever party it belonged, 
was not only notorious it was intolerable and an 
unmitigated scandal The populace cried to the 
heavens for a peaceful deliverance from the 
condition which prevailed. Hopeless of such a 
pacific deliverance, it was not unintelligent the 
tragedy enacted in the capital city two years 
ago. A Republic might have been procluroed 
at the heel of that bloody deed But it seemed 
that the Royalists were either alert or 
strong enough to nip in the bud the inri 
pient and abortive revolution. Bnt it waa 
manifest from that day forward to all un- 
re 


biassed on-lookers who were watching Lusitanian 
politics, that the day must soon arrive when the 
sullenness of the population, sick at heart of the 
utterly hopeless prospect of a reform under the 
monarchical regime, must find its long pent up 
wrath 111 another tragedy leading to revolution. 
Thus, the faggots of the pile had long been made 
reidy aud it only required the needed spark at the 
right pyschological hour to be set aflame. Thus, 
cause an 1 effect in the evolution of Portuguese 
politics, winch have now culminated in a revolution, 
are sufficiently intelligible The Republic has been 
proclaimed It lies beer, accepted as a settled fact 
by all the Continental nations and by Great Britain, 
The over 6 ea dominions, the remnants of bygone 
power, wealth and supremacy, have also welcomed 
quietly, if not enthusiastically, the accomplished 
fact Distant Brazil as much ns Goa and Macao 
hare accepted the new situation without a demur. 
So far the Republic has been peacefully established 
though there has been the shedding of soma in- 
significant blood But it must be still considered 
a problem whether the Royalists will gain sufficient 
strength in Ihe near future to overthrow it end re- 
establish the Br’gaDza dynasty on the throne. To 
u*, it seems that the most crucial element in the 
whole situation is the existing coiruption of the 
Governmental departments, without a single ex- 
ception What is therefore wanted is a drastic 
lustration The State should purge and cleanse 
its several departments of the foul corruption 
which has been festering these many years 
Whether the form of Government is Republican 
or Monarchical, so long as the prevailing political 
immorality remains untouched and uncured, there 
will not be much of a radical change. The people, 
unconta ruinated by political corruption, will have 
as much can«e to be dissatisfied witb the Republi- 
can regime as they were with the one now replaced. 
Political society, to its very foundations, is rotten 
in the State of Portugal Unless this society i«, 
we repeat, purged cf its sins and vices no hope 
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A Common Indian Language. 

Mr. Kyiola divan Milter, sometime Judge of 
the Calcutti High Court, conclude? a biightly 
u nt ten article, in the Hindustan Review for 
beptemhei, on the subject of a common Indiin 
lingung*, with the following sentence The 
nse < the English by the English-knowing 
Indians as a means of inter communication is a 
bir to nature and the soonei that bir is removed, 
tt»o belter for the Indian people ” The need for 
a common languige is keenly felt and is a neces- 
sity pressing in its nature But modern India 
cannot either go back to Sanskrit 01 adopt a 
languige, like the English, ur, suited to its spirit 
and genius With the sweet «nd flexible Sanskrit 
as its base, a common Indian language capable of 
*** romprel.ension, easy utterance and easy 
composition by the millions of India cannot 
but have a literatuie soaring far above the 
liteiature of all the other languages of the world 
It is a pity we are divided, we have still the 
r arrowness of the love of our ind.vidual and 

theXlsatJ- 11 ^" • vt CU ‘ BOry •"“‘“'timi of 
the dialects in use in Northern or Western India 
would show that they do not differ from each 
o her much and the d.fference is not greater than 
tha exietmg between English, Scotch, Irish . nd 
IS r " , <*■►«*. tf a common script 

is used can be easily learnt by a Beneal, or 
llindustaiii Marathi wm.U i , Bn ” 1 or 

ease with almost every other » i h 

Sanskrit i, the essence of all S 
Kmsk.it would materially Mo the ? ° f 

of every other language Ir jL . " '” 8 

languapen^ 'nSSS^JS)*} ’’p'pd.fTercnt 


„r . ‘ c 'anaiiom aceordm 


to the class o: 
inhabit If tl,« «ui 

commons'll 

literary languago should bccoina one anU thlt the 

learn all the dialect., ,f io reality the m e' a 7« ‘° n t ° n ? 
communication between the different people. ?„ 
do not eeo why an effort .hoold not fem.dVfS’i 
common language. Inter-commumealion mm... * 

common language. * F iUi 10 * 


India Saddled with Unjustifiable Charges. 


In an article under the above heading tho 
Times reviews three more of its special correspon- 
dent’s articles in which it observes : — “ While 
the 4 drain * theory is illusory, there i«, 
nevertheless, a pood deal in the prevalent com- 
plaint that India is saddled with unjustifiable 
charges These charges do not affect the general 
economic situation, but they constitute a real 
grievance We are hippily far from the dajfl 
when India could he loaded with the entire cost 
of a great ball given to the Sultan of Turkey in 
London, as was done in 18C7, but something of 
the spirit which inflicted that unwarrantable 
imposition still survives.” The Times pioceeds to 
point out that the Welby Commission led ten 
years ago to a reduction of .£257,000 annually in 
the expenditure charged by Great Britain against 
India; but the relief thus aff.rded h.s been 
more than nullified by the recent decision which 


v e war Office to dip its hands into 

the Indnn Exchequer every year to the 
tune of another .CSOO.OOO A graver anomaly, 
bream. ,t direetly affect, the development of 
Indian induatrire, |. f ou „ d lt> „ p „, tions 
or the overgrown Store, Department of the 
Ind'a Office, which need, reducing „„d reorgan. 

™. g on . „t, rely d,IT,re„t principle,. Th , iu . 

° upon Indian cotton 

manufactures I, to th , 

» -t baud w „„ I, »„ „„ , b „ , „ a 

g”°” *81 not perm,;,, 6 I„. 

^..udm.d.bymd,,., cm. voice in the 

‘ tU C ~" of their own country 

<b .uppoutmnthatth.,,,, lnU .„ „ . , 
only nominally framed in I„di, Ti, 7 
measure of „ , ' Th ® C °' ( ° r 

guarded, hid, f, ir ‘ "f' imwever eafe- 

ry soon to drown all others. 
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vetay of last jew and provoke passions which 
may lead to a state of war between Great Butain 
and Germany. Happily the common sense of both 
countries has absolutely condemned the wild 
va pourings of the German fira eating Press, 
while the solemn declaration of the Portuguese 
Republic itself, that it is determined not only 
to hold fast by her over sea dominions bnt to 
strengthen them and multiply their resources is 
a direct shot at their wild target. 

COLOSSAL STRIKE IV FRANCE 
One of the most striking features of modern 
economics, on its practical side, all ovei the 
civilised globe, is the revolt of Labour wholesale 
against Capital. This revolt is at its threshold 
at present. It is only manifest in coIossr! strikes 
of the character which recently overtook Man- 
chester and which have almost disorganised the 
entire social and political fabric in France. But 
the principle underlying the cotton operatives’ 
strike in Lancashire differs in no way from that 
of the strikes of a gigantic character on the 
great French trank railways, the strikes of 
lighters by electric lighting on the streets of 
Pan*, and the strikes of telegraph signallers nnd 
others. The storm is brewing, and any day 
civilised Europe and America are bound to be 
overwhelmed by the great economic cyclone which 
is fast approaching the cyclonic centre Every- 
where the refined gree 1 and tyranny of Capital 
L exasperating Labour And since Labour is 
daily organising itself, albeit still impel fectly, 
for its final revolt sgiinat Capital, it may be 
taken for granted that the world will witness a 
Revolution, peaceful or bloody, which in Its far- 
re&chtng effects, will certainly stagger humanity 
The teachings of what we would term rational 
socialism, to differentiate it from blind and 
anarchical socialism, are spreading far and wide. 
They have taken roots broad and long. These 
teachings are bound to revolutionise not only the 
entire thought of the labouring masses but whole 


industries. Indeed, the social fabric will have to 
be reconstructed on a basis which our common 
sense and common humanity dictate. For more 
than a century Collectivism has thrown out its 
tentacles and enmeshed individualism in its iron 
claws. Individual industries have been supplant- 
ed by huge joint stock ones of which the abomin- 
able and monopolisiog Trusts are the most ty- 
pical As a result of this Collectivism, which 
may be said to have now reached the meridian 
of its strength and glory, the individual worker 
id the largest industries of the world has been 
reduced to a mere pawn. The capitalist moves 
him on his great chessboard or rather relentless- 
ly drives him there, by sheer force of his woalth 
without which the busy world of production and 
distribution would come to a standstill. The 
labourer is reduced to an automaton. He has 
no free play. He is not a free agent. The worst 
pistol w incessantly held over him io terrorism 
“ Work as we bid you, like the slave of Capital 
that you are, or be dead ” There is no middle 
course. For a century this intimidation and op- 
pression have gone in hand. But the century 
has at the same tune lighted the torch of edu- 
cation, and illumined the path of the worker. 
The worker nas knoicledye and knowledge has 
taught him what a blessing and a happiness it is 
to be independent, and workout his own salva- 
tion in this great struggle for daily existence. 
More The worker is now convinced that do what 
capitalists or collectivists may, they never can 
produce wealth without his assistance. Even 
where practical science has done everything by 
labour saving machines to minimise labour, labour 
by human hands must be put into requisition. 
In every branch of social life, as well as 

industrial, the worker.. the ijubwdiud.,:*, 
essential Thus, the worker has found out that 
»u invaluable asset he is. Why should be lend 
that asset to another while grinding himself like 
a slave? la it impossible to become valuable to 
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very inadequate measure of relief proposed by 
Government, and for some misapprehension of 
tbe attitude of the deportees. 

The deportees either belonged to South Africa 
or to India, and the fact that the Transvaal 
Government has deported them to India shows 
that it held the deportees to have a preponderat- 
ing connection with India. This is no justifi- 
cation of its action which has been throughout 
tortuous, harsh, arbitrary and illegal towards 
British Indians. And if the plea of the Madras 
Government for non interference is to be accepted 
the Transvaal Government might have scattered 
tbe deportees to the four corners or the earth, 
and these people who admittedly are British 
Indians by birth or by ancestral connection, could 
look for no red. ess anywhere. Apparently, 
Government look at the position of the deportees 
from the circumscribed point of view of their 
domicile, and not in its broader aspect of their 
political status and rights os British Indian 
subjects, or even as British subjects of the same 
mpire The League considers it unnecessary to 
enter here into any lengthy legal argument as 
to the e«ct status and rights of the deport.es, 
but it will only poipt out that under tbe Indian 
Councils Act the Indian Legislature ha, power 
to legislate for British Indian subjects of His 
Majesty in whatever part of the world they may 
o. It follow, therefore that the Imperial 
Parliament has vested the immediate sovereignty 
over Bntish Indian subjects in the Government of 
India and that as between the various colonies, 
dependencies and possession, m „ Ving £ 
British Empire, the Indian subject of Hi, Majesty 
is the subject first and immediately of the 
Government of Ind.a and, secondly, 0 f the Colo- 
nial or Imperial Government as the case may be 
Turning now to the specific considerations 
adduced by Goaemment in support of the 
attitude taken by them, the League venture* to 
submit a Few remarks : — 


The first point urged by Government is “ that 
questions connected with the deportation of 
Indians from South Africa are of an Imperial 
nature, and the Madras Government can take no 
independent or isolated Action in that connection." 
This position the League fully accepts and if it 
has any remmk to make it is that the Imperial 
aspect of the question has not been fully realised 
by the authorities and no adequate action has 
yet been taken by the Indian Government to 
secure to the Indians in the South African 
Colonies th»t measure of justice, and regard for 
their rights, that is due to them. But when tho 
Madras Government further on remark that as 
a Government they cannot make grants from 
public funds to assist men who avowedly 4< in- 
tend to return to South Africa to f put themselves 
into conflict with the Law and Administration 
of a British Colony,” the League cannot help 
observing that there is here both a misapprehen- 
sion of the attitude of the deportees, and of the 
claim they have on the Madras and India Govern- 
ments a, British Indian subjects connected either 
by birth or ancestry with India and the Madras 
Piesidency. The League itself has not ventured 
in its representations to Government to ask them 
for any pecuniary aid to meet the expenses or 
returning the deportees to South Ar.ica, because 
it did not want to commit the Government to 

any policy savouring of hostility to tbe Colonial 

■"<> to.tl,.Le.,». cannot 

t »i'l that 

B„t .on. 

InJU to 

tkcici ”■?"> to th "" full mtitntion 0 ( 
trouble end "" " 4e ‘ 1U ' ,te c °mpeneation for tlie 

to them by th, action of the 
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of peaco. By all means l«t nation*! defence, 
Compatible with existing requirements and resour- 
ces of the country be taken on land but let there 
be pari passu the rehibilitationof Turkish finance 
on a sound basis, the husbanding of resources, 
the better and purer administration of justice 
and n pacification of Macedonia However much she 
may be tempted to cast in her lot with the Triple 
Alliance, as alleged 10 quvrtew not to be ignored 
Turkey should weigh well whether she will not 
be overboarded in certain drevled eventualities 
It is for her to calmly consider end lesolve 
where she herself should throw in her balance 
No two countries have so honestly befriended 
Turkey as France and England But at this 
Juncture to alienate the sympathy of two such 
wise, disinterested and string friends and to 
deliberately follow the behests of those who are 
only looking out for her partition, w, indeed, the 
height of folly All is not well for sometime 
pant in Turkey Her best friends are growing 
apprehensive lest without sige leading aDd 
statesmanship all progress may be thicwn back- 
ward and sha once more become a prey to hei 
nearest cormorant neighbours England hes 
a special duty to perform at this juncture in 
friendly co operation with France. All the moral 
and even financial support which Turkey Wants 
should be given Unfortunately, Cutish diplo 
macy in the person of the Foreign minister is not 
all that is desirable If Sir G Iw ird Grey would 
boa little more assertive, and a little less 
sphinx like there is every hope tbit the influence 
of the Tuple Alliance could bi easily reduced to 
its true proportions. At present, it hae to be 
ruefully acknowledged that British diplomacy la 
foreign atFiirs is an exceedingly poor quantity 
of which the Triple Alliance is keen on taking 
every advantage. 

riMSBIXO THE fitil 

It is sad to Witness that Freedom has been 
murdered in cotd blood at Helsingfors. With 


tho aid of the slavish Duma, the shadow of the 
original of that name, the Russian Government 
hes put an end to the independence and integrity 
of Finland — a disaster which is bound to have 
its refiex influence later, on the politics of 
Europe Though far off Finnish independence, 
if looked closely in, was a guarantee of a freer 
Europe Russia was really strengthened in the 
Baltic owing to Finnish naval strength and 
Finnish freedom Both held in check the Mailed 
Fist and gave strength to the Tsar But with this 
destruction of Finnish autonomy Russia has by her 
own hand weakened her power. She lias com- 
mitted suicide Of that euicide Germany is sure 
to take advantage So that instead of doing any 
good to herself Russn has most lll-ailvisedly 
rendered the greatest disservice to those who were 
aloof from the Triple Alliance. — As the Manchester 
Guard urn (27 th September) pertinently remarked : 
Finland “ stands the embodiment of the modern 
spirit, like some Statue of Liberty, at the very 
gates of the least liberal and free of all modern 
Empires If her continued existence as a nation 
impaired the development of Russia in any way, 
Russia might be (ostified in revising treaties and 
promises that jirred with new conditions But 
the most distressing feature of the whole situa- 
tion is that Russia is threatening a national life 
without any pi ospect of gam to her own.” So 
far Russia la narrow visioned and sowing by her 
iwn hands the first seeds of the destruction of her 
own European position Freedom shrieked when 
Kosiuskc fell and Poland with it. Well may we 
say that Freedom shrieks ag*in after a century 
and more at the fall of Finland. 

X'SOLA'ID. 

The troubles in Great Britain were more 
economic than pnUticald’icvag UwAvA Swat -weeks. 
There waa a deadlock in Lancashire cotton 
industry owing to a dispute between employers 
and employees An operative at Fern was called 
upon to do a piece of job which he refused and 
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be citizens of Madras, or that they have any 
special claim on the Madras Government," This 
point the League has discussed above, and it 
need not repeat the arguments hero again but 
attention may ho drawn to the fact that most 
of them are Tamil-speaking Indians If the 
Madras Government he comet, which the League 
respectfully submits is altogethei doubtful, the 
least they should do is to pi o teat against the 
deportees being dumped down in Madras, and 
this naturally will of itself be, in due course, 
product!! e of some good to the cause of the 
British Indians in Natal Parenthetically, the 
league also respectfully submits that any help 
rendered to the deportees should not be looked 
upon as a charitable dole, but as what is due to 
them on the merits of the case, as a matter of 
right. 

The League begs to inform Government that 
the deportees have left Madrns seeking to return 
to South Africa and join their families. They 
*"'• ,,k, ”S <l»r l«U in thtir h,nd. 

Whether they mil be eent beck >e unc.rtum 
But whether thee. , dent, cel men nr othem ,n 
them petition return, the Le.gu. t.u.te, Gorerii- 
„,t| g,„ t. the,, eo„ , h . C e„„d,„ Uon 
due to ,t from the broader atpeot of it, which 
- the Lenguo hat endeavoured to ptace before Oov- 
eminent in this letter. 


During the ,Uy of the deport,,. Mndra, 
whrch erterded to .bout time, month., 
League h.t spent for their otinton.net . bo, ,t 
n«. 4,190. The League win b . g,.d to be re 
rmbumed in thi. amount. The fund, of the Let.,,, 
were tntrnly intended for the relief ef the f.„,i le , 
of the deportees left behind f„ South *f rl „ 
whom the Tron.etal Government h.t ,h..n ,m 
earn or oonridrr.tion, and it ran ,11 ,ir„ r d tb „ 
expenditure it baa already incurred on tb. 
deportees. 

The relief tbetefore which the League seeks on 
behalf of llio BritMi Indiana in the Transvaal 


and of the deportees’ past and future if any 
in particular may thus be summarised under 
the following three heads : — 

(1) That the Imperial Government should 
take fiim and decided action to secure to the 
British Indians in the. Transvaal, their reasonable 
political sfntus and rights as the immediate sub- 
jects of the British Indian Government, and as 
fellow subjects of the same Sovereign. 

(2) That the depurtees who may be sent down 
to India and the members of their families who 
may be left behind should be maintained from 
public funds by the Governments in India, in the 
first instance, until proper restitution of the rights 
of the deportees is secured, the cost being ulti- 
mately recovered from the Transvaal Govern- 
ment; and 

(3) That the Indian South African Leogue 
should be re-imbursed the sum of Its. 4,499 
which it his spent for the maintenance of tho 
deportees during tlreir tt.y in Mad™, or tucb 
portion of the .mount os the Mod™ Government 
may in ,tt diacretion be plented to give. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Hriots within tho Empire ! How they .re Treated. 

By If. 8. L. Pol.k, Editor Indian Opinion. 

Th" book i. the Cr.t ..tended ,„d nnthont.tir. dot- 
enp ion of th. Indian Colom.t, „ 8 „ lU A , , b „ 
tre-tarnt “*«** *" th,„ by their Europe.. f.Il..- 
, B ^*' C hitoy grier.neea. Tho Font P.rt 

mdorntedto .d,U,„a , h , 

S *K the Trataratl, Or.ng. Hirer 
P rt ™ P P ” C °'“ J ' E ~“™ Bbode.1. ..d tb. 

a- r.„ „, entitled 

of th. W lbr,.'", P ”'.' in“^" tmiWe 

J the TransTaal, and contains 


' 10 the pC0 « , ' B of India. ”0*1^10*! 

number of valuable appendices. 




^P rmo Ita. 1, Tq Bub.e nher. A . 

”■ A ' N ‘ to ‘” * c "- 
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tells ns that the attitude and conduct of the 
Russians is exasperating to the Mejliss and para- 
lyses much of the good it has at heart . It is the 
absolute insouciance of the British Foreign Office 
which has encouraged this squatting of the 
Russians Sir. Lynch loudly calls upon Sir 
Edward Grey to assert himself and goad the 
Russians into honestly fulfilling the obligations of 
the Anglo Russian agreement. The following 
sentence from our contemporary crystallises the 
whole Persian question “We should, if possible, 
induce Russia to withdraw her troops uncondi- 
tionally. But »f we cannot do that, then 
we must express our dissent from Russia's 
policy, for it is one of blackmail, and if we lend it 
a silent, even though unwilling assent, we shall 
abate — as we aie sharing— in the dislike and dis- 
trust with which Persia regards the blackmailer." 

TRIBET 

The organs of Anglo-Indian chauvinism seem 
to have uade it a point to keep the pot of Thibetan 
politics boiling lo other words, they are continual- 
ly manufacturing on the flimsiest of flimsy, one- 
sided, and unauthenticatcd information from 
Darjiling and Sikkim, alarming situations, 
purely from their own heated brains, in order to 
create a diversion The latest stones are all 
about Chinese zubburduaUt in Lhassa and on 
the Chinese Thibetan border. We warn the 
reader once more against these titbits of gossip 
which aro manufactured with an object, and 
that object nothing but the most disingenu- 
ous — bow to frighten the Government <•[ India 
and the Home Government and bring about 
a pretext of war with China and enter Thibet 
This is the game jttrtialenlly kept in mind But 
Indians need never be deceived by this lying 
clique which has its counterparts at home who 
now and again throw insidious hints of an un- 
comfortable kind in their own bellicose organs of 
opinion. But the conspiracy is transparent and 
could be easily seen in its true colours China in 
Thibet is doing nothing more than its paramount 
State duty in establishing order and dis- 
cipline and checking the intrigues of the Lamas 
with, of course, a Btrong hand, but certainly not 
SO Strong as we might expect had Thibet been a 
Province of British India or Russia. John China- 
man, at Peking, is however completely alive 
to the machination of this organised conspiracy 
and knows his business. We should not be sur- 
prised if one day he turns the table against those 
avaricious conspirators. 
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Mystical Traditions. Ihj /. Coop*r- Oakley. ( Arts 

Rtjia, Milan ) 

The book here is the first production of the 
International Committee for Research into Mystic 
Traditions establ'shed by Mr*. Annie Besant 
under the presidency of the author, Mr* Cooper- 
Oakley. The book is divided into two parts, the 
first part dealing with Forms and Freacntments 
and the second with Secret Writings. Her pro- 
gramme of Research is limited to the discovery of 
the symbolism in which the spiritual truths ere 
concealed from the spiritually inferior and to the 
discovery of the methods by which they are 
revealed to them. Poems, Legends, Fables, 
Satires— all these were mads instruments for the 
spread of the secret teaching The Troubadours 
spread occult teaching under the cover of songs 
and poems, of which, says the author, the legend 
of the Holy Grail is perhaps the greatest exam- 
ple. The author then goes on to ebew how 
poetry of the early Middle Ages was calculated to 
atir up noble sentiments and high ideals. The 
rise and fall of the Troubadour movoment, and 
succeeding it the rise and fall of the Ministrels, arc 
both clearly sketched. Ministrels are said to have 
come in with the Norman Conquest and flourish- 
ed on till the time of Elisabeth, m whose reign 
they fell into utter disfavour The author refers 
to the good work done by satires as instruments 
for conveying public reproof and illustrates it by 
reference to the satires of Goliardi which were 
aimed at the debased clerical orders of the period. 
The second part treats of the various methods 
prevalent among men for secret communication. 
The book abounds in quotations from great 
mystical writers and is throughout quite interest- 
ing reading It is printed in very good type and 
possesses an attractive appearance. 
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India Wherever it appeared that * p-rson Ind been 
reddest in or bom in any other part of South Africa ho 
was returned thither and not deported to India. In 
«nry case where person to bo removed claimed to have 
wife or family ha was allowed facilities for taking family 
ivitb him at expense of Government In only one ins- 
tance, namely, that of Indian nam*d Vcerasimy Chills- 
doo, was this facility taken advantage of. 

The definite allegations made in 33 out of 36 


cases were then aeparatelv dealt with, whilst no 
tree® could, it Reeins, bo found of the rem lining 
23 Dimes Imniaheil. Tim compt.mts of ill treat 
ment on steimers were ilenieil oitegin icily on tlio 
euthoiity of the Trsnsvesl Agent ,t Lnienro Msr- 
quee. The Ministry gtated tbit the number ot 
Indians deposed during tlie preeedin- three 


mouths had amounted only to 2 in May, 11 m 
June, and 4 in July, and that instructions bad 
been given to the Polio, to exere,*, „„ y „„ „ 
the deportation .bo, ,1,1 „ ol |„ , p p| lrf to Asiatics 
who have beer, registered It wa, pointed out in 
concilia, on that Indians have never contended that 
the doom of the Trenivaal ,l,oold be opened to 
Iodien immigrants except (o, , , m ,|| „ umbet 
educated pereon, A, mil appear [rom portion!.,, 
ll ™ "'»™l >» by Biitisl, Indum 
Association are Irequ.ntly those ol Indians who 
have been reeident In Transvaal and have entered 
tll.t territory in puiauanc. o! concerted attempt 
lo defy th. law. Whatever p„hc, g, 

adopted with regard t„ 1( , gUlln „ w 

resident South Afiics, whose „s. „ ,t ’ 
sent u„d„ caret. I ccn.ider.ti.n ol Oov.rnm,,,, 
Minister cannot consent to unrestricted I„di,^ 
immigration into th, Transvaal, ,„d 

'“‘I™, *• '7 >» <" «-«y caa, where 

ettempt. are made by Indian, ^ 

resident ,n th. country to enter it without proper 
authority, e * 

W)RD MORLtY O'? PRISON TREATMENT 
Meanwhile, Lord Motley had been reri.tenn, . .p 
protest upon another and equally 
In a letter addressed to the Colonial Ofti 
M Joty 21 last, the Secretary for {„* 

"profound regret at tbo refusal of the P Trn!* hu ! 
Ministers to mako any concession «« m.re^ r j 0,rM ' 
observance of Ramazan by Mahomedan pnsooere’or*^ 


exempt high -caste Hindu prisoners from tasks which 
involve what they regard a* religious defilement. 
Tin* remarks of the Iramvaal Minister* ns to tl.O 
Impossibility of allowing to prisoners the obser- 
vance of particular religious ntes aecin to Lord 
Mnrley to be irrelevant to the latter question, which Is 
one of com prl ling prisoners to perform tasks which in- 
volve ceremonial pollution, not of giving facilities for 
the observance or particular rites. Ilis Lordship would 
observe that the prison population in India is no less 
cosmopolitan than that iD tbo Transvaal, hut that the 
Indian jail regulations, as I xml Crewe is aware, meet 
religious difficulties without impairing prison adminis- 
tration.” 

The minute to which the foregoing is a reply 
steles that the prison population of the Transvaal 
is of a most cosmopolitan character, including 
Protestants, Roman Catholic*, Mahometans, Jews, 
Parses (fire worshippers), Hmldliiste, Confusions, 
and members of many other religions. Requests 
are from time to time preferred by different sects 
to be allowed the observance of their particular 
rites in jail, but, as the gratification of these re- 
quests would prevent the carrying out of the 
sentences of the Courts and make the administra- 
tion of jails impossible, the Ministers, after fully 
reconsidering the matter, regret that they are not 
able to issue instructions exempting Indian pri- 
soners from certain tasks on purely religious 
grounds. 


Ainu- Asia ticism. 

INDIGNATION MEETING AT 81*111X03. 

The Springs Conespondent of the /{and Daily 
iIaU ' " rit!n e the 24tl. ultimo, says 
The inhabitants of Springs are determined to 
keep their ten n.hip •• „ Lil , . 
turn the “ frozen mind ” to e„y pu.liful A.intlo 
Dee, rue. ot obtaining t„„, b old nllh(tto 

they have succeeded in maintaining , hcir ,j„„, 
ut recently on, member ol H „ O o u „ cil b „ ko 
«w.y from th, p.incipl. „„] lot „„ 0 , 

™,r ,m,P b l ° " '»«*« trailer, th. 

here, that th, Connoil cm, ilown 
meeting in the SminL offe . nder . *nd a crowded 
owner, the R^ v J p- ^ . e,nn ff property 
membership of the Town Cornell, *° ““ 
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Indians in British East Africa 
Seth Aliblioy Mulla Jeevanjee, who is the fiiet 
I inn to he appointed to the Legislative Council 
of the British East Africa Piotectoiate, has taken 
advantage of a \i*it he is prying to Mar Chester 
on business connected with tho extension of 


cotton growing in Africa, to make a statement to 
a represents tixe of the 1/aweA'Sfcr Guardian on 
the position of British Indiana m the Proterto 
rate, 

“ For about 300 Jens," Mr Jeevinj-e Mid, 
“ there has been a constant trad-* tat rein India 
and East Africa, and it was indeed tbrongh 
the existence cf that trade that East Africa 
became at last a part nf the llnti-h Empire 
There are at the present time about 25,000 
British Indian midenta m the roun'n 
mostly liuMiirsM men and their famihts They 
are sittled all along the coast and in the 
interior, and many of them hare been born 
d brought up in U • count. j A few years ago 
i« lirilish Government in East Africa adopts d a 
gidative and admi, dshatii# policy adr*i>« t„ 
the interest* of the Itrituh U diana ren.d. nt then* 
The geoeisl object Mm, ,0 haae Wen to d.« 
courage n„t,*h India, a from r mg t „ K „ t Af ’ „ 
•ml to discourage those sir* id} them from 
1 til 'll th* these files 1 


n the la. 


- „ Withn. 

bip^r* jrhoTan TnnLi, iVeVt 'H 

!» llrilUl, l„l!,„ , ll: ."X,”' '£* 
l««ue<l that Uni •„ „,|a » , , 

Europeans , In tne \ 1 *~ l «° 

th« Municipal Mitlmntr ,f N,n,m 
put Wo f -ne that only European, P<)a , V‘r£ 
r” “j* U , ‘\ in that the rmla ; e 

from the l.rl *f mid ha. to be * H Mean- 
while memWra ,,f Luroj^n and Amencc 
Mtioi-a ai-e alow~l full tradug .,4 pro^r,, 
nghta m the lV^Vnu The rv-tiv-tmr* * r „ 
dwecte.1 erdjar-i.t A«ia» c-, ad th,« 
much tr*»nlmrr,t amorg tie Irdian ♦ali.si* 0 f 
the Crown. Tl ere am n H w « *f *cr~ mrxlUto 
the production cf tl* hind r f cHlct, Ti>* wwl 

of tire ecu Mr; ran*. «> mart, that every kno-n 
project cf the sal will K ~,w. Already r*atlv 
$3 f*r cert cf the launeo, of U* Pro*ectorate 


in the hands of Indians, which makes the recent 
policy of the British Government the more 
difficult to understand, because one can hardly 
believe that they propose to set to woik to uproot 
all the preaert institutions and to efface all 
the present characteristic* of the country. From 
India tho right kind of labour will readily migrate 
to East Africa, and Indian capital is also waiting 
at the door But, meanwhile, these regulations 
and the general policy of the British Government 
are preventing the natural flow of Indian capital 
and labour into tbo country British East Africa 
is being run by tlie British taxpayer, who is, 
through this dog in- tlie-manger policy, denied the 
proper return for his money. At thosimo time the 
British Indian feels himself under an Injustice 
lie holds that this policy Is a deviation from 
that freedom of trade and intercourse which is 
characteristic of the British system ; that it is an 
exceptional measure directed against himself alone. 
D cannot ne for the interest of the British 
Government either in East Africa or in India that 
tin* sense of injustice should be allowed to 
exist ” 


Indians in the Straits. 

lc*m from the Annual Report for 1909 of 
Mr L II C'laaton, Superintendent of Indian Im- 
migrants to the Straits Settlements and Federated * 
"hich has j U st been issued, that 

persons emigrated from Southern India to 
Pen-ing last year Of thrse 4,119 were statute 
immigrant*, 20,289 were free coolies with aided 
l ,,sk *ga tickets. and 25,409 were classed «a other 
immigrant* There was a decrease in the first 
no 1 third ctoasea in 1 909 as com pared with the 
\ WC '. -« , ,T P<,lnp ' Mr *, amounting in the aggregate 

tn t.iOO as romparel with 1908 and to 10,700 

"* compiled with 19(17. o n tl.e other band, the 
numb. r <.f Indians which returned to India from 
in. o ,U ‘^'lenient*, rit , 30,284 adult* anil 
t.O.'O children, n . higher in the year under 
r<uiew than in either of the preceding years. The 
3$C W ,n *be number nf statute immigrants, 
and 5lL'* rhom ""fitted to private employee 
the Federal* r *‘’Ua Government Departments in 
great extent Ktates, ix attribute! to a 

cs-joed Tw . competition in Southern India 

wages for statute™ for Fiji and Natal, The 
ceria j«»r d»y, r*r A?*tntgrants amounted to 
to IRrerUnr A. \ for men, and for women 
r«te* r.ried efyiilc for free coolie* the 

20 and 30 c*-t* * om pd 40 cents for mm and 
i/olrai in different dMrict*.— 
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India’s Political Demands. 

Snot Nihil Singh contributes to the pages of 
Thi Fortnightly Rerun) a very able statement on 
" Whit India Wants Politically.” lie rightly 
points out that the question is not alone “ What 
does India want Politically I" But also ' What 
are its claims for seekii g the satisfaction of its 
political desires ? ” If the contingency should be 
real i swl that Great Britain bo willing to give 
educated Indians just what they are agitating for, 
wooll they be able to manage efficiently India's 
Covsromental affairs with the co operation of the 
English t 

He answers the above question in tbo affii ma- 
hve because be seys — 

A careful (lamination ot the annals of the land n 
I? .iV* conTln «« * thinking person that thie query 
•uould be answered in the affirmative In daya gono by 
Indians possessed admirablo geoius for administering 
“eir Governmental affairs But if it be considered 
through a turn of tha wheel of Fate, the natives 
oi Hindustan irredeemably lost the capability for even 
* putisl self rnlo, it is only necessary to turn to Iba 
op-kMlate Native States of India to fiad a reply to tho 
question “ Aro Indians oapablo of efficiently filling the 
B, gber ranks in tho Government of British India 9 

As a c,iso in point ha instances tha successful 
example cf Birod* for whosa able ruler lie justly 
P»js Agiowing tribute Mr Nibs] Singh appro 
pnstely point* out that . — 

There s re Native States in India other than 
fesrofa which aie etbciently managed by the 
-'stiao Princes and theu aides The fict that 
Inlrvns are rapidly developing themselves unJer 
the gm Unce of native rulers and their native co- 
operators is a significant proof of the fact that the 
Indian, in the face of the popular belief to the 
contrary, is not a mere blockhead who most per 
force fill a secondary position Combined with this 
is the fact that the Indians in British India are 
showing marvellous activity and wisdom is not 
only organising campaigns for political, but also 
for social and industrial betterment. 


lie then describes in vitid terms all the achieve- 
ments of recent years which undoubtedly promise 
a bright future. 

The following paragraph is worth noting in 
full — 

During the last few years a momentous change has 
taken place in the character of the educated native. lie 
has crown manly and desirous of depending upon his 
own initiative With this end in view, he has commenced 
to gather together his resources and make a good display 
of them He has already established a network of 
school* and colleges which sre run on independent lines, 
some of them with the aid of the Government, many 
others organised and conducted on tho principle of “ the 
gidv help those who help themselves ” Such scholastic 
institutions, " National Schools," aa they are Called, aro 
fast becoming the order of the day, and are rapidly 
gaining in prominence So well are they distributed IQ 
different portions of India, and so ably aro they con- 
ducted, that they are gaming rotaries day by dsy, and 
are proving a great power in the land. Simultaneously 
with the educational work, the natives of Hindustan are 
devoting attention to the physical improvement Of tho 
race Gymnasiums are springing up overnight, especial- 
ly in Bengal, and the youths are being drilled. The 
beneficence of eucb a work found a practical demonstra- 
tion a tew months ago Several hundred Bengali youths 
formed themselves into a volunteer crops under cspnble 
directors and rendered invaluable aid to the millions of 
pilgrims who poured luto Calcutta on the festive occa- 
sion of the Ardhodaya Yoga to bathe in the Hoogbh 
rirer Those who saw the work of the volunteer* did 
not carry away any doubt in their minds as to whether 
or not India is capable of shouldering at least the larger 
bulk of Its Government. 

Social, educational, industrial and political organi- 
sations initiated and conducted by the natives ot India 
have for many decades been giving Indians increased 
capability to govern themselves. Tutelage to England, 
too, must have increased their capacity to admioiater 
their own affairs , for the Englishmen hare iterated and 
reiterated that they were in India for the purpose of 
training the natives to look after their own affairs A 
wave of democracy to-day it dashing againat the entire 
Orient, and this of necessity must increase the desire 
of Indians for an mitonomous Government One hund- 
red and suty-two thousand public and private scholastic 
institutions are leavening 6,000,000 Indian pupils with 
a desire to rise sopenor to playing second fiddle to the 
foreigner Each day sees the longing for a rule in 
which the native shall take the most prominent part 
becomes more intensified. Each night witnesses the 
educated Indian coming into a more reliant realisation 
of his ability to govern In the past lew years tho 
native ot India has cast aside his abject, slavish state 
of mind To-day the slogan of Hindustan no longer is 
" good Government." The banner around which the 
Indians are increasingly gathering is “ Self-Gotem- 
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I/3ti in their refined French could have 
made the description of the incidents des- 
cribed in the at tides in question, interesting. 

As it is the articles are coarse and un- 
interesting. Iiut, however, the question I have 
to place before the public is whether the publics- 
tion of a libel, however atrocious it may be, 
can be punished with deportation of the Editor, 
and confiscation of his press In my opinion 
the course pursued by the Ttavancore Gov- 
emment is an absolutely unjustifiable ono. 
They could not even have launched a State 
prosecution of Mr. lUmkri&m P.llai because 
the libellous allegations are made agunst Mr. 
KnjagopaWhari in his personal rapacity and 
not in his capacity as Dewan of Travancore. 
The proper course would have been for Mr. 

to pnwwute Mr Kv„.kr„l,„, 
ra.y. Unt taitwl cl ,h« they hue 

£ ”““ M "■>*' P»"S.U,. „„ 4 

h»„„ .„j 

' ' * * h **' f " •U’.pM to 

».k. o,t th.t ,h. „„ 0( 

Z . "■ of Totten- . 

" o.l the MshamjsH j n the hig!ie>t 

F-ns regard and rrt~ m , W him u 
rsm-g and conscientious ruler. An! if 
■pad of a Native Hlate could accord Lie 
Mrction to a deportation like thla, what may 
• »rp«n in Native Stale* with lr»a enlightened 
™"* T Are • * slipping back to the oil order 
C lrc-1 * Have we reached the summit of oar 
Hitic-d erolntwft , D d the firft ^ 

In cur downward descent I | remember about 
15 Jtwrv ago Uvirg , q U i,t talk with Mr D,da- 
bhai Nacroji in louden I asked the O O. M t f 
ndoi to sketch out lota* a practical echcme for 

the Mf-CJoTernmert <f JMu ur.de, Brinel. 
^«teignty. Ard M r . Nacrojr, w,,_ 

IVrcel out *0 India irio Native State* t ik . 


Bsroda and Travancore under Native Princes, 
with British Residents attached to their Courts 
and subject to a Bi itish Viceroy at Calcutta with 
the Military under him. That was 15 years 
ago and I did not know much of Native States 
then. But to-day if anyone makes a similar 
proposal I should most emphatically oppose it. I 
have the honour of tho personal acquaintance of 
H. H, the Maharajah of Travancore and of 
Dewan Bajagopalachari. I don't know Mr. Usma- 
krishna Fillay. I have never set eyes on him 
till now. And jet I am unwilling to follow the 
example of the * sugar-candied ' friends of the 
Maharajah and join in the chorus of praise of 
the recent instance of his " wise statesmanship.' 11 
As a sincere and candid friend of the Maharajah 
I would point out that his recent Rojnl Procla- 
mation banishing Mr. Rarankrishna Pillay was 
neither wi«e, nor just nor statesmanlike In my 
humble opinion, it was a piece of grave injustice 
As the ruler of a State he may bo shove sll 
human laws But as a pious and religious man, he 
cngltt to know th.t . hipher power welches over 
.11 our ectione, even tho,, of Kiup.n.l Emperors. 
And even now there msy p, „„ 

Bupt*. reconi of the ,-rt™ b , . 

powerful ruler to , l.t.ml.I. „,l,j w , for which 


future ,l,, ; ‘-l!" 7 

The mo.ini; Co B er w.ite, . , n ,| 

Mon* on: nor all the piety nor wit * 

Shall lure it back to cancri half, line 
Nor all thj tear* wash out a word <,f it. 

HI. TBit DrroiiTEcs' uumv. 
of the 1110 deported PM i tor 

3S JZl7 n Tr ,,< ', Triv ^L is report- 
repwwertatior,, to h"*R f t ""cover ^ ^ W ’ r ' t 


•nd the Brilith Rei.d'eJ *. '* orr n«**1 Madras 
things th.l amon- tbe U ‘ ,nK oU * r 

bwksrnn W f rtt Jf"n,rj^ ^ w.md hi* 




and impforirg'n p ‘Vu Uf lV* B * nlt,,n,n ThsmW 
into the Dewan’* <^ r j * ,JO '* rror inquire 
death of won an {»•!,. J**, * n ^ suspicious 
1— if .„ -Mrh he hop™ to 

W-w. -Pfwtunlt, i, pj PM 1 _ — ij- f. 
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*8 done this, but we thrust our meddling notea into all 
tbedeUdi of life, and refine here and reform there, and 
always, it moat be remembered, with Increased and 
Deceasing filiation. It (till, however, remaina to ex- 
plain how we hate deprned them of the power of 
modifying their customs, and thin haa been done simply 
Mizmg on the esilting customs an wo found them, w nting 
them down, and training them into law* which the people 
Hare no power to alter m any way. And, to make 
matters as bad as they con be, where we haTo found 
gaps we have filled them up with a kind of lan-atucco 
of ei press rales taken very much at haphazard from 
Engliah Ian books Die old rights of commumtiea of 
limans hare thus been entirely absorbed by our Gov- 
rnnient, wfcieh hag now deprived the people of erery 
particle of cine power • * * We thug aee, as ivaa 
wry clearly pointed out m Maine's Village Communities 
only the other day, that if the people hare gamed «omo 
benefit!, from us they hare al.o lost other , and we need 
®*rtly *dd that thu results cf this entire depnratmn of 
re action are altogether deadly and destructive to the 
wry eiigtenee of the moat valuable powers of man 
Mr. Chatter ji concludes lua article with the 
following observations on the existence of village 
»tlf government in Southern India and Municipal 
Administration < f Chandra G upla, made by Vin- 
cent Smith in his Early Uittory of Itulut — 
« Th ii,r ! 1 01 ' d * published by him (Ue late Mr 8unda- 
ram lblU,) show that at the beginning of the twelfth 
*Sp» arsvaocorc, a Southern K era's, formed part of 
Chela empire of Itayendra Chola-Kulottung, and to 


The detail* of the working of 


□g of the ancient village a* 

by*"0«n 


that the Co vernou 

plutocracy. The village ae.emouea pos.cs.ea cona.uer- 
sMniiiimtrativo and judicial powers, riereiaed under 
me supervision 0 f the Crown official-, 
verlain long inacnptioua of Parantaka 1, [a ( hula 
. ln E; JO* AD] are of ipeeial intei eat to the students 
village institutions by reason of the full detail which 
ey give of the manner in which local affairs were »d 
5'““ rc "hy well organised local cnnuni Ltees or panch i- 
* , • tierciaing their extensive admlnistratise and judi- 
a powers under royal sanction It ia a pity that Una 
excellent eyatem of local aclf-goieruniei.t, 
yfy popular in origin should have died out »gc» ago 
eacro Oovernmenta would bo happier if tbev c<uU 
oinmand equally elTeetive local agency Hie subject 
M Ueeo studied carefully by two native scholars, nboao 
‘•‘joiaitiona arB well .worth read ng Whenever the 
joediieval history of Southern India comes to be treated 
to * lon E * n d interesting chapter uvuat bo devoted 
Th mct,lods of Chela admmiatr.t on 
iho ad mi nit t rat ion of tl e capital city PaUliputra 
at provided for by formation of a municipal commia- 
oo, consisting of thirty raembeia, dmdod like the war 


The Hindu Moslem Problem 

TUe Ilun’ble Mr. Usque, Birrister-at-Law, 
writing in the Modern llehar upon the Hindu 
Moslem Pioblem makes the following dnricteris- 
tlc observations • — 

“ While people in other provinces arc indulging 
in acrimonious fights over some small things *,.d 
petty detail-, we in Belnr a,e living i„ pe ace , 
concord and armty, trying to create n common 
civic life for our province, in which no pirticular 
class oi treed will have an unfair a i vantage over 
its neighbours Indeed, it is a unique sight in 
the Whole of India to fied the Hindus and the 
Muhammedans of light and leadm*, as tn Behar 
equally noxious tc make common cause for the 
advancement of then province Toleration, cim- 
piomiso and a policy of give and-teke have been 
the keynote of our method in all matters and we 
may rightly be and justly ale proud of our 
acDievenu nt. Where nil others have woefully 
failed we have signally succeeded. It is not that 
we have no separate organizations of our own. 
No Both the communities have their own 
organizations fur the purpose of safegoai.lmg and 
advancing their own special lutsre-ta, if any. But 
as thoy take particular cate in their working 
they do not clash with each other, and jeopardise 
the larger „nd mcie impel taut interests at stake. 
Our harmonious relations and active Co-operation 
■n all public affura thus afford a lesson to the 
rest of India Hat although this quesiioii does 
not h-ppily touch u», neveilliehss as citizens of 

a.e.v'T.i b»i, pol,i,. 

'“vv-. a 

0., ...a W find on, „j, „ „ 

its solution 


SEDITION OR NO SEDITION: THE SITU* 
TION IN INDIA Official and no^ffieiauTew. Bo^e 


of the Indian Ret tew- A. 
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The Future of India 
Mrs Annie Besant writes an article in the 
Central Jhiula College Magazine for October in 
the course of which she says ■ — 

“Through much tribulation has India been gut! 
cl for some five thousand year*, in order that by 
conquests, colonisations, wars, tumults and mani- 
fold gmdings of the divine wheel, various races 
and sub races might be mingled in the blood of 
her children, to enrich the current of her life 

Differentiation had done its work, and the 
tune for reintegration began to dawn. Messenger 
after messenger was eent to the West in order 
to permeate its turbulent civilisations with the 
higher spiritual Hess; epleodid intellects were 
sent thither to lead it onwards to heights cf scien 
tific knowledge and artistic achievement In the 
nineteenth century the time had rome for a more 
sympathetic mutual understanding between East 
and West, between the elder and younger Branches 
of the Aryan family, and for this the Theosophical 
Society was founded ; it was sent to bring to 
the West the forgotten spiritual knowledge of the 
East; to lead it to drink at tho long sealed Aryan 
Well*; it was Bent to recall to the East the memory 
of its own treasures to revive Aryan ideals, to 
bring to it the accumulated treasures of Western 
learning, to knit together the warring elements 
into a single nation and, above all, to blend into 
one the eldest and the youngest children of the 
Aryan Race, the Indians and the English On 
this union, close, brotherly, indissoluble, the 
future Empire depends And it is inevitable. 
Those who strive against it will be eliminated, for 
the will of the Great Father must be wrought 
°ut. The rebellious, the haters, the inciters to 
•trife, will be scattered among other nations, 
among nations backward in evolution, where their 
unpleasant peculiarities may work less harm 
When the union ia accomplished, when the field 
is ready, then Vaivasvata Menu will send hither 
the master intellects of humanity, to raise the 
the people composed of the best elements ef Hie 
rice to a dazzling height of glory, and the great 
Aryan Empire will stand revealed. ” 


India’s Evangelization. 

The pi ice of honour in the September — October 
number of The Method ut Review is gi7°n to a 
paper by. Bishop Warns. The Bishop’s thesis is; 
“ In India’s evangelization tremendous and unpre- 
cedented missionary problems are to the solved.” 
What are the problems that Bishop Warns con- 
siders face the missionary in India. They aro : — 


Tirst, the fact of India's vast populations, with 
their conservative and endu~ing characteristics. 
A second problem is to be found in the mar- 
vellous power inherent in Hinduism to both 


resist and absorb other religions Buddhism, 
is us»d as an illustration of this problem. Under 
Aedca, Buddhism ww made the State religion in 
India “ Hinduism first resisted and the struggle 
for supremacy continued between these two great 
religions throughout fifteen centuries, then master- 
ful Brahmanism with its unrivalled astuteness, 
absorbed into Hinduism nearly every doctrine of 


Buddhism, except its atheism and caste distinc- 
tions The BrahmsnB compelled Buddhists to 
acknowledge their supremacy, accept idol worship, 
and conform to tho rutes of caste." A third pro- 
blem is to be fooud in the Vedintic philosophy 
with its conception of God, Pantheism and Idola 
tory The fourth problem dealt with is that of 


transmigration, “Forgiveness lies outside its 
vocabulary" “Stting in an Indian train, a 


entered, and recognizing me as a missionary, 
he soon turned the conversation on religion, 
and in perfect English, remarked : ‘There is 
one doctrine which you missionaries preach 
that forever makes it impossible for me to accept 
the Christian religion ’ ‘ What is that ? ’ I in- 
quired.’ He replied • ' You teach that sin can 
be forgiven ; that is impossible,' and declared 

his belief • ‘ What I have sowed,’ that not 

more, but never less, and never otherwise— must I 
reap In the fifth problem are grouped caste, the 
zenana, ch,U marriage and enforced widowhood, 
while the sixth problem is to be found in the 
fact that the Mohammedan population in India 
11 larger than in any other country. 
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The Coming Bootn in Cocoanuts- 

Pwple who look filled are piopbesying* gcoj 
tine for cccoai ut growers, as a lettilt of the re- 
cer»» discovery of practical methods of converting 
crude copra oil into a palatable and satisfactory 
vegetable butter. The ftapanifaction qualities of 
O-oanut oil bate long rendered it invaluable to 
PMp- makers, who found that a Urge proportion 
of coco a nut -oil gate *oap cakra the rc<{m«ite dc 
gree of hardnrai and resists. t * t«» the d, .Integra 
ting influence «.f water, without the lo»a of any 
cleansing pawn. The munme t»l„, „f cocoanut 
oil w»a discovered in Eurojo some year* ago, «nd 
ite value in this respect ha* of Ute been mltW 
In America also The re-ult is that the demand 
for copra— the dm! m<at of the cocoa., ut-n, 
increasing out of .11 jro^rtun to the en r ,.1, 
a-|«tfc1lyin Trance, O.r.mray and the United 
Hutu, and a gra.it future is predicted f or cocoa 
natoil, owing to the ncnaurg demand for it 
from w-p maVere, butter rnakera and confection 
K ' n ‘* ***** Comjniiira are now crushing 
end refining the m | f 7r *,, bl , uv m (Uf 
»«y, and telling their product trader larmua 
t-pmur, names, Mw with the 

•t Wh«.h ccoanut butter hi* recently b-en 

'7‘ ^ [Tw 4 '" 1 

nil a in«ike! e<T«s-t «,h.wi tU ..i. , 

. , 1 Mira pi compound, 

lo wMeh Anwnran eotton^ Pl t „ 

nar.ln.rg, t'., raw matemt torU..,. i 
per rent cf f.t ar.lin c K U ,n . 

6,1 efU * Crrt n«-^ 5. 

HwVM "'•• h r » ,! « -e-nl. Tie od , 

with a »;*c.tr 

wl-i^r, jwn-toUil, ,.0.^1, , 

. . ‘ r,t * lV * ^ a \.J 

tie epee £e 
• ,, *' t rg tl e *jpt*»* 
*«»P*r«ir. fanrer 4 f w L> ,j. 


'ral at 

Oto 70 
*• 1 utter, 
tb i« 
either 


O'* 1'f Tf U Ir 
cl C.1 *.lb I 


has been increased by heat, and neutralising it 
with magnesia. The substance is then washed 
out with warm water and re melted. One of the 
most valuable properties of nil cocoanut butters 
is their ability to stand a comparatively high 
temperature without melting. 

Snake-Skin Dress- 

The autumn will bring the snake-skin dives 
into fashion, says the London Daily Express. 
Mr Garret, the originator of thia development, 
informed an Express representative that ita 
advantages are more manifold than would ap- 
pear at the lirat glance. 

Marvels can be achieved by the python’s 
skin in the hands of a clever designer,” ho said 
* * or thw *‘ k,n ne 'er pulls or gives’ It is both 
water-pro ,f and pliable, and it can by skilful 
manipulation of it* wonderful scale marking, 
bring into prominence a pretty point or Imlo a 
defect *11) u-ing the python’s skin for foot- 
*enr a f *nt can l, « made smaller, or it can ho 
pnen breadth or tapered to a point.* 

•• Then why should not an entire flguro bo 
raodellrl on three line* -breadth here, a elim 
how there, attention callol to a pretty waist, 
or angulatthip* transforms! into beautifully 
round m| one* b, the magic and of the python’- 


. t only will women benefit by this Idea, 
" l *T r,,W * ’ kin * , »onM make men’s golf 
*» West her, f ortnal, Np,|, .„d 
ruff. t> motor rat, , r ,j . 1 

ro*t« whirli will , . “* k * ‘■^borate waist* 

d.eg«.,. rVt.nl.ty ’ whicb *»» 
■’•""I tl’ T 1 '™ , t0r r>‘ t,l0 ° 

will U made * , ,u /’«« <!»« autumn 

i o»hi. f i.ti *' rJ ’ t,Ut ior *bw)!uta 
»ktti <-f the pytl O-, - -fproaifi the gorgeou* 

a sr*ui.i t- - M t^ommerre has rata- 

US7, 0 '*" I"* 

cf ew.-u«..f,, ‘rede with tlie 

► g 1 . m arm’s export trade 
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Our Present Political Situation 

Quite it remark «ble and outspoken lecture on 
**Our Present Political Situsti >r, " wia delivere<l 
wcently before the Madras Mahajanx Sabha by 
the Hon Mr T. V Seshagiri Aiyar. The following 
>®»n extract from it 


India's uplifting U bound up with the power and 
greatness of England, to which Prondence hae linked 
thii country That its work ahonld be eo moulded as to 
mate an instrument for the good of our people ahould 
he is much our doty as that of the men who are the 
agents in carrying out British policy One ahould com 
plement the other. In the work which we base 
to do, we hare to criticise more often than to 
commend. The pampered man gets fat and unwieldy 
To i him healthy life is impossible It is the man who is 
nibbed agaioat, who it uonatantly watched, and who 
fearlessly apprised of hie distemper who can lay claim 
« a sound, enduring constit ition It is ao with institu 
Mai and adnnoietrationa It is to this work of honest 

fi . . * rr, t'«‘»m that I bespeak the energy and 
Jr™ the rising generation. They should remember 
that the education imparted to them demands that they 
snonld so use their opportunities that they may lay in 
end that they hare done something to make their 
Motherland worthy other great past, that they hare set 
weir band to some useful work, which will materially 
wipro.’B her prospects, that they hare Risen expres- 
sion to such useful ideas, as will conduce to the 
osppiness and contentment of the people of this 
country, and that they hare accomplished some work 
which will lesson the barrier between the rulers 
i , ruled Thc T should remember that the work of 
. P*“* criticism is the true work of.conrtruction They 
nouid also remember that criticism should not simply 
deatruetire. I hare nerer been of the cult that aays 
you mast on erery conceivable occasion proclaim 
J or lip-loyalty and repeat hr the beads the good inten- 
sion of Government. These meaningless reiterations 
®!US l ‘“deceive nobody They can certainly effect no 
You cannot be an enemy of Gorernment, you 
c h? ““friendly to British rule, because you enti- 
.. •»» let “» avoid all this cant Let us try to 

. 0,8 Gorernment realise that their work to he co 
nd to be fully appreciated atands more in need 
'St, tearless and upright criticism than of 
adulation. Those who indulge in flattery 
wL'Tk'yiT own 8nd * 10 serre They are astute enough to 
*®c ‘hat these assererations please and are regardodas 
Dl.hf a 0 ”* 01 ,o y*>‘y and attachment. They repeat these 
r autuder not because they want to uphold authority, 

because they want.t would be uudemtood that they 
W..'i!7. B . the Gorernment much better than others do 
I hU, J h * T# no P>“ >“ this work We are conscious of 
“e manifold beneflts which Britiah rule haa bestowed 
P u u* It is this very consciousness that impels us to 
*• «w!ou. of the reputation of our rulers, and it is that 
tn, 1 '?® ^at induces us to draw their attention to the weak 
Cr admiuistratiou If you w ant to be true to 
worernment ° r Great Britain, if you want to bo true 

;;; stis WiS 


°f honest, | 


The Case of the Transvaal Indians- 

The following is the reply sent to the 
Mad ms Government on behalf of the Indian 
South African League, Madras, by its Secretaries, 
Messrs G A Natesan, Yakub Hasan and P. N. 
Raman Filial 

fn acknowledging the receipt of G O No 728, 
Public, dated 13th August, 1910, we have the 
honor, b) dirertion nf the Executive Committee 
of the Indian South African League, to submit 
the following further remarks with reference to 
some of the more important observations of 
Government in the » box e G O , and to request 
that the ruse of the South African Deportees 
ms) be given more liberal consideration in the 
light of tho additional remarks now submitted, 
tnan has been vouchsafed to it in the G O. under 
reply 

Before proceeding further, the League desires 
to express its gratitude to Government for its 
frank recognition of the fact “ that tho circum- 
stances in whicu the depot tees find themselves 
are altogether exceptional,” and for its willing- 
ness to give some pecuniary help to those among 
them who can 6how th-it they are destitute, euch 
help being restricted to payment of tram charges 
to any place they may desire to go to and settle 
in India or in this Presidency, and subsistence 
allowance fora period not exceeding a month at 
the outset. 

Though feeling giateful for this expression 
of sympathy, the League is constrained to submit, 
that in its opinion the point of new from which 
the Government has judged the case of the 
d -porters is altogether untenable, from whatever 
standpoint their c.tirenship rights may bs viewed 
as the equal subjects of the same Sovereign Em- 
peior, or as tracing back their connection with 
Ind,a or the Madras Presidency, and that this 
narrow standpoint of v.ew accounts for the 
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Fruit Industry. 

“Uanning is the method by which vegetables 
and fruits can be kept fresb for a time Of the 
fruits mangoe and pine-apple are most profitable to 
be canned. Government Agriculture Department 
at Shillong canned pine apples the other year with 
excellent results. The following is the process — 
Peel the fruit and carefully take away its eyes. 
Then cut it to pieces and put them in tin can ; 
next fill the can with thio syrup Then seal the 
tin carefully leaving a small aperture thiongh 
which air in the tin will be driven out Now, 
put the filled tin in a bath of hot water and 
boil the whole thing for a few minutes This 
will drive out the least trace of air and will 
kill any germ in the fruit and the sugar Then 
seal the tins completely. The air and the germ 
cause things to bo rotten, in the absence of both 
of which the fruit in the can will not rot It 
was estimated that 12 chittacks of pino-apple 
required 1 j chittack of sugar. The net expense 
per tin was As. 4-0 high, Hong- the expend likely 
‘ibo less in parts where fruit* and labour are 
‘ eaper,” 

Synthetic Ammonia. 

The results attained by extensive experiments 
conducted at Liirlwfgahafen, Germany, seem to 
show that the manufacture or ammonia from it* 
elements at high pressure will anon be practicable. 
Such synthetical proluetion wet hitherto consid- 
ered impracticable, owing to serious ranee*, 
but it has been shown by a Professor at Carlsruhe 
Technical High School that it is not import*. 
The difficulties may be overcome It is recosrni 
that, in view of the rapid increase in the world'a 
demand for fired nUroc*n and the steady diminu 
iion of the Caile saltp<tre deposit*, the manu- 
facture of ammonia from its element*, nitrogen 
and hydrogen, at etdy a fraction of the market 
price of ammonia, *t»ul 1 be of enormous industrial 
importance. 


Sugarcane Refuse 

The manufacture of piper from sugarcane fibre 
has frequently been discussed but hitherto the 
difficulty of preserving the fibre intact while 
extracting the sugar juice has been insuperable, 
as the present machinery cuts and tears the fibre 
so much that the hagasso (the dry refuse from 
which the papei is manufactuied) ja only fit for 
fuel A parctical test is to be made in Eastern 
Cuba of a patented process for expressing the 
June and preserving the fibre and pulp for 
papu manufacture. The fibre is sepaiated 
from the pulp by machinery and the water 
is eliminated by evaporation leaving the dry 
fibre and pulp containing the solids and sucrose 
from which sugar is made The fibre and pulp 
will be baled separately for shipment to the 
United States, where the sugar will be extracted ' 
by diffusion. By this treatment it is claimed that’ 
the fibre is uninjured and can bo used in making • 
high grade paper at a considerable saving as com- 
pare.! with the cost of other materials. The 
residue from the pulp is also suitable for low- 
grade paper. It is claimed that in addition to 
larger preserving the bagasse for paper manufac- 
ture a larger percentage 0 f sucrose is obtained 
than is possible by the former methodaof ext. action. 

Night-Soil Manure. 

h * Vie " to WrtvMng the USO of night. 

«pnin»nt was made by the 
TW.nr,*m*T*i Municipal, ty in the South Arcot 
T,,„ V, II... of s.umjr.m, a 

taih. .pi*. 

r ■'" 1 " S2-G0 Tl „ 

• nd :‘ l'”, I" found tap,.,,;. 

1 ’”T , r wri "i’ l ““ ta « ri 

[ , - '” rtlo “ -•> m.nnrrf with 20 <*rt- 

load* of lined night-soil i 
ri-e plant* The result w 


With a 
mil as manure. 


lfw! was planted with 
that the field (f.O 
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Colonial Government. Nothing , has been done by 
the Governments in India, to secure to them this 
restitution of their lights. Tbe only altern itive 
left to them is therefore to seek redress as passive 
resistei*, and they have never, it is admitted to 
their credit, lent themselves to any unconstitu 
tional procedure It is not from any spirit of 
"Mnt.-ir,n pm or bravado that the deportees have 
chosen to go back to Sontli Africa. Their homes, 
their families, their wives, mothers, sisters und 
chili ren are left theie destitute and without any 
help, and if m these circumstaoces, they desire 

go back, no blame can be imputed to them, 
nor can it be held that then action makes them 
less deserving of tbe help of Government Wbnt 
ever the motives of tbe Colonial Government rosy 
have been, the actual steps they have taken to 
tear down the family ties of the deportees, aud 
to deprive the helpless female membeia left 
behind, of the protection of their breadwinnrog 
vupporters, cannot, the League strongly believes, 
commend itself to the approval of the Madras 
Government, If, as the Madras Government 
***“ to think, the deportees would do well to 
settle and seek some work in India, how is the 
injury inflicted on their families, oo their 
property, and on their business to be redressed, 
Sot to speak of tbe complete negation of their 
political status ai.d rights as Dtitish Indian 
subjects I 

The next point urged by Government is that 
temporary relief, like that afforded by the Bombay 
Government in sending the deportees to the 
province to which they appeared to belong, is 
different from that of supporting them within 
their province, and that Government cannot 
undertake to give tbe latter kind of relief for 
*» indefinite period of time, end that tbe men 
*>thina reasonable time, which is taken to be a 
uiontfa, should fird work for themselves here. 
This view, it appears to tbe League, can only be 
justified on the assumption that the deportees 


have no claim on Government to any restitution 
of their rights and that there are no humane 
links between themselves and the members of 
their families winch they should strive to 
maintain, a proposition which only requires to 
be stated in its nakedness to demonstrate its 
untenability In the ciminiit mces now detailed 
by the League, it feels confident the Government 
will see that no blame cm sitm-h io the deportees 
if they desire to go back to South Africa, and 
that they are entitled to ni >r« liberal considers' 
tiun at the hands of Goipinroent than what 
is usually allowed to oidinary servants by one 
month’s notice, which is what the Government 
proposal amounts to, and that the relief to be 
given them must properly be continued to them 
and the members of their families left behind, 
till such time as proper and adrquate redress is 
secured to them. This redress must come 
at tbe expense of tbe Transvaal Government, in 
the last resoit The fact that voluntary orga- 
nizations, like the League, have stepped in to 
render some help from tlieir slender resources, 
cannot, it respectfully submits, absolve Govern- 
ment from their obligation to rescue the 
deportees from their distressing plight. That 
the deportees have hitherto cheerfully borne their 
hardships has, in some quarters, been taken to 
argue that they do not feel them, or that the 
hardships are not serious It is difficult to 
believe that this argument can at all be conceived 
in any spirit of seriousness On the other hand, 
the cheerfulness of the deportees in their difficul- 
ties is an indication of their honorable conduct 
and their determination not to transgress con- 
stitutional methods, consistently with their own 
self respect and the rights of their countrymen. 
They are, the League submits, entitled to credit 
and not to disparagement for such conduct. 

One ether point urged by the Madras Govern- 
ment, is that they cannot accept the pro- 
position that the deportees can as a class claim to 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IS MADRAS 

The Committee appointed by tbe Government 
of Madras, last year, to consider tl.e question of 
tbe accommodation to be provided for elementary 
schools in the city of Madras has now submitted 
its report. Tbe Committee, we understand, has 
reported that these schools (other than those 
under Missionary management) are badly located 
and has recommended that the Corporation of 
Madras should build 40 model ecb >ol«, 2 for each 
Municipal division, at a cost of between Its. 8,000 
to Its. 10,000 each, the cost being spread ovei 10 
years. It is calculated that the cost of mainte- 
nance of each school will be about Its 1,500 per 
annum or Its. 00,000 for the 40 schools, of 
which, it is expected, about Its. 12,000 will be 
recovered from school fees. Thus, the Corporation 
will have to incuran expenditure of Its 48,000evory 
year. The Committee have recommended that, in 
view of tbe increased cost, Goternment should free 
the Corporation from the aid of about Its 20,000 
which it 1 » now giving to the*c schools annually 
INDUS STUDENTS IN E'OLAXD. 

The English centre of Indian student* lias 
been transferred to the new 5 remises j n Cromwell 
Itoad. A much greater influx of students is 
expected this year The National Indian Asso- 
ciation will moaa in a few da)* and the North- 
brook Society will begin in R»pteonl>er to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the centre but a 
considerable' nnd, perhaps the main, share will 
fall on the Indian revenue*. 

It i* understood that Lord M or ley’s Depart- 
mental Committee has recommended vesting the 
control In a Managing Committee corseting of 
the Educational Adviser, a member noroirated 
by the Secretary cf Slate and a representative 
appointed by the General Committee composed 
of all the tccmVrs of the eaverrjng todies cf 
participating in«titntion« 


ENDOWMENT OF A HICII SCHOOL. 

The tiustees of Mr. Gordhandaa Soondordas 
paving offered the Bombay Government Its. 
00,000 for the erection of a High School 
at Jalgaon the Government, in a Press Note, 
pave accepted the offer for the object desired. The 
{School is to be called the “Goidhandaa Soor.der- 
das High School,” and the Government era to pro- 
vide any funds over and aboi e tbe fifty thousand. 


8ELF-Q01 ERNMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Wisconsin is the first aca- 
demy in the United States to establish a system 
of student self government in all matteis of 
discipline A te^iaest, of the atudente that they 
may be allowed to try oil violations of Univer- 
sity rules in a court of their own has been grant- 
ed, The authorities will exocute tho sentences 
of this court or will themselves act as a court 
of appeal 

W ORLD’s C.NIVEP81TIE8. 

A German academic journal gives seme Intcrest- 
mg particulars regirding the number and 
strength of the world’s universities. It appears 
that there are 125 universities, and that In 
11)08 no fewer thin 228,732 students attended 
their lectures Tho great Berlin University Is 
at tl.e head of tho li-t with 13,881 students 
• nd is clearly followed by Paris with 12,985. 
The third p!i<v is occupied by Budapest with 
C.5M, then Vienna with G,205. Germany, with 
21 of these great seat* of learning, and a total 
of v.'u.ivrA-., is at the top, followed at a 

long distance by Franco with 16 universities and 
3-.Q00 student*. Great Britain comes next with 
15 in.UereitiM and 25,000 students, followed 
by Austria-Hungary with eleven and 30,000. 
Italy bos 21 universities, but only 24,000 student*, 
Busaia nine and 23,000, Spain nine and 12,000, 
r^ tlXV * R «Vmm four and 

5.000, Sweden three and 5,000, Rou mania two 

•«d ^,rx)0, and Holland five and 4,000. 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

The Trouble in the Transvaal. 

A Blue Book £Cd, ’>363] has been Maned by the 
Colonial Office containing “ Further sorrospon 
dcnce rel iting to 1e 'islution afles tin" Alntict m 
the Transvaal” This cot reap iisdeiice, i inging 
from February 2, 1909, to August 8. 1910, con 
*wte mainly of the coin plaints lodged at the Colo 
Dial Office by the South Africa Blltieh Indian 
Committee an 1 other Indian Soue'ie*. and of the 
wphea, chiefly m the shape of deni da, leturnet! 
from South Africa to the inquiries addressed to 
the Colonial Governments by the Secretary of 
State 

An early protect this year was from Sir M SI 
Bhownaggree, who wrote to the Colonial Office 
•tth particular referenro to the ca«e of a Mr 
Bust, imp, a ho i«, he stated, the virtual leadei of 
the Tarwe community in South Africa and 
a tnan of the highest integrity He is a wealthy 
man and a great philanthropist, and submitted 
him«elf to practically a year’s imprwnment with 
hanl labour in protect against legislation winch 
•n common with so cisnv of hi* countrymen, 
k ® regarded as needle-sly degrading to a local 
*od not unimportant section of Ilia Maje*trs 
•objects. *• In their struggle for what they ron*i ler 
t<» be their elementary rights,” writea Sir Man 
cherjee, >* the Tm»*vaal British Inlians have 
•lacted to snfler tha penalties of the law in the 
b'pe that they may thereby convince their fellow 
*o!ooist« that they are a self respecting community, 

"hvv hoi 1 self respect dearer than moretary 
•»d physical d .score fort and suffering Their 
object La to appeal to the belter in«tincts of their 
wl*w ard neighbour*.” 

trreat at irmiVEVt 

. On June 8, Lord Crewe addresses) the following 
u ’*Sn-n to the Governor General of Sooth 
Africa 


that furtlier deportations will let 


Referring tp Transvaal Governors telegram. No. 1’ 
May, 4, ami previous correspondence, Government of 
India have telegraphed that they are receiving numerous 
protests against action of lianavaat Government in 
matter or 60 deportation* referred to Accounts 
are being published of neglect and want of pro- 
per food and medical treatment on boardship, 
with regard to which further inquiries are being 
made Government of Bombay have objected on 
sanitary grounds to destitute persona being landed 
in Bombay, and have strongly represented seriousness 
of political effect in India of action of Transvaal Govern- 
ment They have also reported that another batch of 
Indians is about to bo deported and requested that 
Government of India will use ere ry moana possible to 
prevent further deportations. Government of India 
represent that even if Transvaal Government was acting 
action talien waa impolitic, and 
isify strength of feel- 
,"K ■“«"! ™uuog iii inuis, ana will greatly incrcaso 
difficulty of settling whole question of position of 
loduns in South Africa It is also again stated that 
tome of deportees were domiciled in Natal, and that 
families nr some of them were left in South Africa on- 
provided for It appears from Press telegram* that 
- ’ of them atarted back to South Africa at once I 
ahall be glad if you will take earliest pewmbte 
opportamty of communicating with your Minister* 
H‘* Majesty’* Government ar* 
.... * of the political 

and earnestly t 

of avoiding them. , rum XI 

Governor a telegram No 1. December 17. and previous 
correspondence, that Transvaal Government were pre- 
pared to introduce emending Asiatic legation, wffieh 
K °°" 5° m * ' L * Un ' < to nice ting lndisn poei- 
Lent «r ivTILfL* ,p, , tct l: J * n “VT 2| > Contained «Ut«- 
e « h . "°” M * ctlla diflicultv, and 
warded minute of Minister, staling that, while nnablo 

at would « ’» " onfidsnt th*» ’ 

ably legialstion 

opinion of III* _ 

o happily inaugurated than 'Ey I LltUnienTo'f [h 
A ‘ ut '« legislation |„ U> 
fi«t your Minuter* will eoncu 
to effect permaoen 


a tho question 

deeply impressed . , UB 

result, likely to follow from further deportation* 
and Mrneallv tm.t »k.. ., mo mews roi , y ^ foand 
I perceive from Transvaal 


ute of Mini .. 
ict. they felt re 
on hive opportunity of a 
■ respecting Am tie imnugr 


In tho 


regrettable c 
Trans vast, and they trus 
in thi* sien, and will «, 
arttlemeM acceptable to all par,,^ 

thardeportMm" 

at least that further drportalior 
i winch reasonable exception ms 


should be p 
bo taken. 


■n» amri.Dc or m* lv.ox , niiTtr . 

The follow, nj ar* the chief poirtacf the reply 
of the Lnion Minister* transmitted on J u Jy n J 
Lord GULton*-— 7 

T»o hundred and Sttv-aevn. s-a 
Chinese, and three Mauritians •■'•'■‘•-eight 

March J.\ -hes. aurh d,poriaU 0 ., 
eiTceton [t v -a. afforded toth, fad”*!^?’ E,rr 7 

v ‘£33 « h ?o p * rt • , f be -*SV*H5?w ,**■' m * 
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8ALTLES3 DIET. 

Within the last ten years, writes the Indian 
Herald oj Health, many articles have appeared 
in the leading medical journals of France 
relating to the treatment of disease by means 
of a diet from which salt was excluded, and 
more recently German physicians have given the 
question consideration A leading medical journal 
of Berlin has published an account of a number of 
infants treated for eczema by putting them upon 
a diet in which the amount of salt eaten was only 
the quantity ordinarily found in buttermilk. 
As a result, tve aie told, of this simple tieatment 
which consisted simply in the cm tilling of 
four-fifths of the amount of silt oidi.wnly used, 
the infants all recovered, the e'-z-ma disappearing 
completely within four to six jveelcs, Fiom these 

ohsemtioi a it seems very piobsble, it is stated 

“ that eczema in nursing cliildien may often be 
due to the excessive use of salt on the part of the 
mothers. This is, tl en, another important dietetic 
- fact to which nursing mothers should give atten- 
tion. It 5s more than likely that many adults 
Buirer from eczema as the result of a too free use 
Of salt in the food." The addition 0 r salt to f.md, 
Kiys this paper, is not wentu) either to «lig,*t l0l , 
or any other bodily function. “ It has „o value 
except to (live a pleasant taste to some food subs 
tances which w uu l 1 otherwise be disagiecabl* H 
is more than probable, however, that even this 
demand for salt is due to an artificially cultivate 
habit rather than to actual necessity.” Da-tore 
would seem to continue to disagreo on even such 
common matters of daily , lMge as the consump 
tion of salt. AfUr what we have he-rd for seme 
time past about common salt as a cure for so 
many di-ease*, this theory of the kilties diet cure 
comes well-nigh perjdexirg cn poor, dtseue- 
slricken humanity. 


IODINE FOR CUTS 

Iodine is so good a shin-disinfectant that it IS 
now recommended for cuts ond abrasions. The 
application of tincture of iodine is simple. It is 
merely painted on and allowed to evaporate, and 
the part covered with absorbent cotton held in 
plica by e bandage The part is not to be washed, 
as this tends to carry microbes from the shin into 
the wound. The dressing should be renewed 
daily, and it is said that the treatment maintains 
perfect asepsis and causes the wound to heal 
lapidly. 


Fruit-eaimg enables us msUrially to check the 
encroachment of death upon life, which comes 
through ossification of the tissues of the body and 
bones. The fruit juices cleanse the earthy 
matter from the tissues and is this way tend to 
prolong life. From every standpoint fruit is 
invaluable, as an at tide of diet. 

REUA1LKA11I.E FOOD PRESERVATIVE. 

The Craven TO ithod of preserving meat lately 
found by Italian experts to promise advantages 
over all other processes consists in draining the 
veins of the slaughtered animal, and then inject- 
ing a solution of 100 pi rts of water, 25 of kitchen 
sail, and 4 0 r actt.c acid to the amount of one- 
tenth of the living weight. , M t|)6 Turjn ^ a 
treated sheep and calf were hung for 75 days in 
a cellar at Cl* F They |Vere ^ skinl)eJf 
d i eased, and cut up , when the flesh was found 
fresh in appear*, ce mil, no trace of putrefaction, 
-d proved to be tender, Unusually well-JDvoured, 
digestible and nutritious. 

70 CURE A BTV. 

*»«. p-t 

put it on the eve Wst<ir to moisten It, then 

r,.d 

gone. If „o f, * f £ Q , **> " ,l * D1, «t b^ely be 
remove it. TVel‘T .1 r PI>,1CaUon »« *ure to 

tp!-i t,, II» q.afliSri V 1 ” , .r w, r e [ 

retirine tnn r. .n-..: ,th a fitter just 


before retiring 


,oori ■ fleets a cure. ' 
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Mr, J.P Stark took the chair, and w*3 about 
to 8 pe.it when his chairmanship was challenged by 
Rev. Wo, McCulloch Mr. Stark said it was 
necessity Ter some one to preside until a chairman 
was elected lie would do so, and asked for 
nominations The various gentlemen nominated 
bavin; declined, with the exception of Sir J P 
Stark, the Utter took the chair, and explained tho 
object of the meeting. He declared that if the 
principle of coolie trading were once admitted into 
Springs, then it would be an awful thing for the 
white race. (Applause ) Other East Rand pro 
perty owners had had the good taste to refrain 
from letting their properties to coolies, why should 
Councillor Davies give auch an evil lead ? 

Councillor I. M Goodin in moved the following 
Resolution • — 

“That this meeting call for the resignation of 
Councillor J E Davies as he has betrayed the 
public support which was accorded him and de- 
clares that he is acting a* a traitor to the cause of 
white South Africa in so far as the Spnngs com 
woolly understands tho phrase.” 

Mr. H. H Smith seconded 

The Rev. Wm. McCulloch said that everyone 
knew he was opposed to coolie trader", but he 
spoke in the interest of fair play He ebsrac 
terised the meeting as n cowardly and malicious 
attack on a fellow Con nnl lor, and stated that the 
property in dispute did not now belong to Conn 
cillor Davies who, however, would probably refuse 
to resign even if a thousand similar resolutions 
were passed. 

Mr. H H. Smith said that Mr. McCulloch’s 
remarks were “ piffle ” 

On being put to the vote, the motion was carried 
hy 69 votes to 16, a number of those present 
declining to vote 
Mr Mathews proposed ■ — 

“That this meeting instruct the Town Council 
to call U p on Councillor Davies to vacate the Mum- 
cl pal offices occupied by him ” 

This was not put to the meeting which went 
on to discuss a further resolution— “ Toat no 
licences be granted to Asiatics in Springs ” 

\«ry little differerce of opinion existed on this 
®<tbject and the Resolution wa3 carried amid load 
cries of *< No Asiatics.” 


British Indians in Trinidad 

An Indian C inespondent in Trinidsd sends us 
some interesting puticul irs regarding his country- 
men who have settled in the inland. “ Many 
years ago” he writes, “ our people out here were 
looked upon as 1 inferior",’ and were largely em- 
ployed as 1 hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ 
but thanks to the Cinidian Presbyterian Mission 
which, during the past half century, has opened 
up «chooIs exclusively among the Indian villages 
and estates, education and Western civilisation 


have been brought to our doors ” 


To-day there are in Trinidad wor~* of Indian 
teacher*, several lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
minister*, land owners— all East Indians holding 
their own with the other members of the commun- 
ity To protect their special interests there have 
been formed an "East Indian National Congress 
of Trinidad” and also an “ East Indian National 
Association of Trinidad * The former body has 
taken up a case in which two indentured Indian 
labourers were shot on the Bien Venue sugar 
♦state, the one being killed on the spot, 
and the other dying next day in hospital. 
What is described by the Trinidad J/i rror as 
“one of those periodical outbursts of dissatisfac- 


tion ” seems to have occurred, and ended, accord- 
ing to the majority of witnesses, in an attack on 
an overseer named Sanderson, whe, it is alleged, 
fearing bodily harm drew his revolver and shot 
the urfortunate men The families of the dead 
men approached the Congress for legal assistance 
The Committee decided to send Mr. R J. Nanco 
and Mr. F. E. M Ilosein, Barristers at Law to 
watch the proceedings at the inquest 
The former could not appear owing to a previ- 
ous engagement, and the latter was prevented by 
the Police from taking part in the inquest, the 
result of the “ enquiry ” being that the matter 
was hushed up An extraordinary meeting of 
members of the Congress was thereupon called 
with Mr C. D Lai la the President, in the Chair’ 
and it was resolved to take Biich steps Counsel 
might advise whereby tfc e hberty of British sub- 
jects may in the present be vindicated and in the 
future be effectually preserved. 
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LQFD HARDINQE 

The address to the incoming Vicgroy contains 
the following expressions of sentiment by the 
City Fathers of Bombay : — “ The natural pleasure 
which the City of Bombay feels in welcoming a 
new Yiceroy is enhanced m this instance by the 
fact tiiat your lordship, like the experienced 
nobleman from whoso hands you are receiving 
the charge of this great continent, has a heredi- 
tary connection with India which is an auguiy 
both of a natural aptitude for statesmanship and 
of personal sympathy with its peoples Nearly 
seventy years have passed since your lordship's 
ancestor Sir Henry Hardinge penned lus famous 
letter to the greatest of Ei glish Quecnsdvclanng 
that in order to reward Native talent and render 
it pructically useful to the State he had evolved 
a scheme whereby the most meritorious students 
would bo appointed to fill the public offices which 
fell vacant throughout Bengal and but three years 
later, after a severe struggle with the feikh power, 
he was able to report that peace had been finally 
established beyond the North-West Frontier and 
throughout India. The peerage which Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria conferred upon your 
lordship’ii ancestor in IB 16 was a well-desorved 
reward for tho skill, courage and statesmanship 
with which he Directed internal peace and strove 
to act the people of India upon the path of ad- 
vancement. At this juncture when India is p» M . 
ing through an epoch of immense change, social, 
political and economical, and when much ha, to 
bo effected towards composing differences of opi- 
nioii rec inciting discordant elements and coneoli- 
dating the universal aentiment of hjalty to the 
. Crown, we rej >U-o U think that India will have 
at the helm of affairs a statesman whose instinct 
for governing is inherited from his great ances- 
tor aid has been firmly established by active 
work and manifold experience in the field of in- 
ternational diplomacy.” 


LORD MINTO. 

In the course of the draft address of the Bom- 
bay Corporation to Lord Minto, tho following 
occur: — “The country will not forgot a Viceroy 
who, in spite of opposition and unrest in certain 
quarters, has in his exalted office steadfastly 
maintained and adhered to the noble and gene- 
rous policy laid down by the great British states- 
men cf the past, namely, the advancement of the 
Indian people and their larger participation in 
the governance of this continent. At the mo- 
ment, your lordship graciously accepted our last 
address the rules affecting the extended and re- 
formed Councils had just been published. Sinco 
then the Councils have been formed and have 
commenced their labours in a manner which 
offers the fairest augury for the future welfare of 
India. It is on this great scheme that the grati- 
tude of India towards your lordship primarily 
rests. In this expression of regret at your lord- 
ship’s departure we desire to include also tho 
name cf the Countess of Minto, whose kindly 
interest in the well-being of the women of this 
country has touched many a h»art nnd endeared 
her name to the mothers aud daughters of India."* 


Referring to the Sher.OT of Madras’ visit to 
Ooty and the proposed entertainment to H. E. 
the Gove, nor, the comments thus:- 

The information which has reached us locally is 
that an en>e.Uinuent is being organised avowed- 
ly by friends and admirers of B,r Arthur Lawley. 

i»t atruck us as most singular in the move- 
ment when we fimt , lcard 6f , t Bomet . m6 

■ mystery in which the initiatory proceed- 
ing* were kept shrouded * 

should have Been l!,e fact tl,at 

month* h*d still to exnim^ f* o” a0r ° tbftn * ix 
to lonre Madras \vS for Sir Arthur Lawley 
that Dewan Bahadur V-V*. °° d . oubt ’ however, 
the matter ou hi* own Naidu acts in 

only friend* and idmiJ 1 ’ , and 0M hehtlf of 
not i„ h; 8 official of Sir Arthur and 

representing its Citing* ” feberiflr of Madras 
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The Travancore Deportation 

i. THE OFFICIAL VERSION 

Mr. K. Riroakrishna Pillay, b A , Editor of n 
Vernacular paper in Trivandrum, called -Suratfe*- 
uMimam, was recently depot ted under orders of 
the Travincore Government from the State, 
the printing press and other materials belonging 
to the Svxdesabhimani were seized and cor. Us 
rated and the newspaper and alt copies of it were 
ordered to be suppressed The Proclamation of 
•he Maharajah authorizing the above mentioned 
ecta is a short one and is »s follows — 

“Whereas wa are satisfied thit In the public 
interest the newspaptt Sicadetabhiniani published 
at Trivandrum should be suppressed and its 
Managing Propi ietor and Editor, K Raoiaknsbna 
Pdlay, removed from our territory. We are hsre 
hy pleased to command that the aforesaid K 
Ramakrishna Pillay shall be forthwith at rested and 
taken beyond the limits of our State and that the 
•foreaaid K. Ramakrishna Pillay shall not be 
allowed to return to or re enter our State until 
and unless we are pleased to command otherwise 
We are also pleised to command that all issues of 
•hs newspaper Sievlesabh imam wherever found, 
and also the punting press at which the said 
Brwspaper Stcadesabhi-nam has been printed with 
all its accessories and appurtenances shall be for- 
feited to « ur Government We are further 
t^Med to command that no action civil or crimin- 
al, Shall lie against our Government nor any 
B**cer of our Government for any act done or 
Purporting to be done in pursuance or under the 
authority of our commands h-rein contained.” 

II. ns t x. stair's ftatejizvt. 

The above is the official version The case for 
lk« deportee is thus stated by Dr T.M Hairs— 

A few days ago l learned from the telegrams 
appearing in the Madras Daily papers about the 
» 


deportation of the Editor of the Sicadesabhimanx 
of Trnvancore and of the confiscation of his press 
by the Travanr ore Government As 1 had not till 
then the lemotest suspicion of the existence of any 
newspaper in Travancoro with seditious tendencies, 
I was curious to see for myself the articles for 
which the offending Travancore journalist had 
been so summarily and seveiely dealt with The 
difference of opinion among the leading Madras 
newspapers as to the justice or otherwise of the 
punishment me*ed out to Sir Ramakrishna Piltsi 
made hy curiosity all the keener With some diffi- 
culty I managed to get the back numbers of the 
Sicadesubhimam and I have noiv perused a good 
many issues nf that paper I have so far failed to 
detect a single seditious article or expression in 
the columns of the Sicadesabhimanx But I do 
not for a moment say that I admire the articles 
in that paper There are a gool many articles in 
it which are nothing but vulgar abuse of the pre- 
sent Dewan of Travancore Some of them are 
distinctly defamatory and would, in my opinion, 
secure the conviction of the Editor in any Court 
of Law But I cannot find anything in the 
S icadesabhi, mtm which can be construed as 
an offence against the Sovereign or the State. 
Even tho libellous attacks on the Dewan are 
made against him personally and not in his 
capacity as Dewan In the leading article of the 
Sicadesabhirnam of August 24th Is at, which, by 
the »\»y, is Ihe mast virulent or all that I have 
man in that paper, the writer goes on to say that 
tcAnt hs has to say about the Detent it nothing con- 
nected irith bribery, or official high handedness or 
oppression of the poor but is connected icith the 
Devon's teraaf mornfity W And that is the 
one subject which I fin 1 very exhaustively dealt 
with in the columns of the ^lem/eenMimanf 
The subject is not a very elevating one and the 
largoage used is not always very elegant. Mala- 
yalam even at its best is not a very poti.l.ed and 
flexible language. Theophile Gautier or Pierre 
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AGENT OR VICEROY. 

The Times of India writes : — Tho Special Cor* 
respondent of The Times, in an article on the 
Government of India, finally disposes of Lord 
Motley’s diVuro, announced through his Under- 
Seeretsuy, that the Viferoy of India is the agent 
of the Secretary of State »n Council In addition 
to the arguments demolishing this theory he 
ltmlnds Loid Motley that he has ignored one of 
the most important features of the Viceregal Office, 
namely, that the Viceroy is the direct and personal 
representative of tho King-Emperor “ From this 
point of view any attempt to lower his Office 
would tend dangerously to weaken the prestige 
of the Crown, which, to put it on the lowest 
grounds, is one of the greatest ag'ets of the 
British IUj," Again, when Mr. Montagu spoke 
of Lord Morley working through the agency 
of Lord Min to, ho forgot the existence of tho 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Viceroy is un- 
known to statute : the only authority recognised 
by the Legislature is the Govemor-Geoeral in* 
Council It is true that during the greater 
part of the past five years tho Viceroy’s Council 
has assumed an attitude towards great ques- 
tions of policy that may be said to have j U8ti . 
fiej the Under Secretary in forgetting its exist- 
ence, but there it is, for anybody who wishes 
to understand Indian constitutional govern- 
ment to reckon with. On the whole, we are 
inclined to welcome the discussion that has arisen 
from Mr. Montagu's studied misinterpretation of 
tho relative positions of the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India. It has ferved to 
remind Lord Morley that hia conception of the 
Secretary of State as the dens ex machina has no 
legal warrant, and that the shaping of great 
policies by the Secretary or State and the Viceroy 
through the medium of private telegrams has no 
sanction cither in law or practice. Although the 


Government of India can never be satisfactorily 
constituted a9 long as the Civilian Members 
rpgard a Membership as a stepping-stone el to a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, still all individuals aro 
not likely to be 60 acquiescent or npatbetic as 
those with whom Lord Minto worked — or ignored 
and the Govemor-General-in-Counoil — not the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State's agent — must 
be responsible for the execuive government, which 
as Mill stated so forcibly, must bo situated in 
India itself. 


The common complaint, as we said the other 
day, is that Indians are no good in the matter 
of managing vessels. But the fact of the matter 
is that very little opportunity is afforded to the 
Indian to show his ability in this direction. So 
close is the preserve maintained by the rulers in 
this particular respect that even Eurasians would 
not be given a chance to serve in the Royal 
Navy. What wo boldly assert is that given the 
opportunity and the training the Indians would 
prove as good sailors, as good navigators, as good 
commanders as any other race living. Give them 
th. neceas,,, training and facilities and it they 

tuil, then eet them down an unfit if you will ; but 
notbeforo. W. thinb It i» . p,„„,, u „t d „, y 
w.th u, to prove to tho world beyond r»vil or 
doubt „„r capacity to „,vig,te , e „els With 
tb. object ,u view we .houid Bout many Navi- 
gallon Companies as we can. The f.ilnr, of th. 
two pioneer Companies should deter or die- 

z:;r r ■» >» n..»b,y, InJ1 . n 

encourage young 0 'i n n t df.n. < ’t '? t |rf,|r people ia to 

apprentices or • *° I 0,n *beir vessels as 

sufficient training and prove "tb^ 110 ^^ 87 
mote them to situations of T, th ? r ab ’l| l >'» to P ro : 
once the Indians i trove th.* “!• * a officor8 - And 
tike long to induce the Gnt"^ Ctn0SS 11 wil1 not 
a chance in the Indian ar e ^ raent to 8 ive them 

found t. scat for them „„ ‘“tine when they have 
Empire. — A. ft Palriha* 1 *° ® ounc '^ the 
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Primary Education in Patiala- 

Ths Maharaja of Patiala has allotted Rs 10,000 
in the E location Budget foi the spread of Primary 
E location. He has Further ordered that every 
village prepared to collect 30 boys for learning 
the Giirmukhi language shall have a Primary 
School iu Gurraukbt provided at once and that in 
election and appointment of Zaildarg, Saf aid posh 
and Nauibardara, other qualifications and con- 
siderations being equal, preference should as a 
rule be given to those who are literate and edu- 
cated and have assisted in the spread of, or other- 
wise taken interest in education. 

Hw Highness haa also prohibited forced labour 
W hie State. 

Public Service in Cochin. 

New Regulations bavo been issued by the Dewan 
of Cochin regarding the qualification of candidates 
for the State Service. The Dewan, in a previous 
Not# on the subject, obseived. — "Education has 
in this country acquired a marketable value, for 
University degrees have become passports for 
Government service. Thi«, more than anything 
•ise, is undoubtedly the cause of the several 
defects that have been pointed out from time 
to time iu the educational system that is at 
present in vogue But so long as the State insists 
00 the passes in certain public examinations as 
’^dispensable and makes them passports for 
Government service, the tendency must be to 
»ttach undue importance to degree*, etc , and boys 
**>1 have no other ambition but to secure a pass 
with a view to command a certain price in the 
Market," In accordance with the views then 
•^pressed, it is now laid down that general educa- 
tional qualifications will not be insisted on in the 
**** *°y posts in the superior service carrying 

• **Ury of less than Rs. 20. In regard to posts 
*>th » higher salary, no candidate will be eligible 
°cless he has a Secon lary School-Leaving Certifi- 
“t® Of the Cochin State, or from Madras or 


Travaocore. Further, candidates will be required 
to pass certain departmental tests These depart- 
mental examinations will be held once a year, and 
will be conducted by officers nominated from 
time to time by the Dewan . — Madras Mail 

The Moslem Split ia Kashmir. 

The Obserier, the organ of the local Moslem 
League, says that the trouble on account of the 
split between the Uo leading Mahomedan fac- 
tions at Snnagur has been satisfactorily settled 
owing to the intei vention of H. H. the Maha- 
rajah, who called the heads of the two parties, 
as well as the Mut walls of the mosques and 
shnnes and othei notables, to a private Durbar 
at the Shergerhi Palace Hij Highness deli- 
vered an impressive speech emphasising the neces- 
sity of the maintenance of peace and cultivating 
amity and goodwill, and His Highness assured 
the audience of his personal regard and sympathy 
for his Mahomedan eubjects A document, binding 
all concerned to mutual goodwill and proper 
behaviour in the future, was then produced and 

the signature cf both parties was taken. 
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Iik» a pair of scissors, the p»n Wing placed on 
one blade on the sheet, being held »n place by 
guides, and the other blade coming down cutting 
from the point into the pierced hole. These 
ahtting machines require the most careful ad- 
justment and constant attention, fot if a pen is 
not slit exactly in the centre, one point will be 
sharper than the other, making a scratchy and 
poor pen 

EXAUIMNO AMD miSHlva 
The pen has now passed through all the 
mechanical operations, and is sert to the cx 
amining room, wnere every pen is carefully 
examined, and if there are any imperfections in 
its manufacture, it is rejected and goes into the 
ecrap or waste metal to be re melted After 
being examined they are sent to the polishing 
cans, where they are placed in lion cjlindeis 
and caused to revolve until they are quite bright, 
tod are then sent over to be coloured, bronzed 
and varnished The colouring is all done by 
heat, a certain degree being required for each 
finish After being coloured they aie varnished 
which is done by imm-rstng them in a vessel 
filled with varnish, then placing in a shaker 
to throw iff the superfluous varnish, then baking 
them ovei coke fire There are also a good many 
finished by plating with gold, silver, nickel and 
copper. They are then sent to the boxing room, 
whero they are again looked over or examined by 
an expert, and, if passed, are box»d up and labelled 
for tho market — The Indian Textile Journal. 

Utilization of Waste- 
To utilize manufacturing waste is in some 
Cases* serious problem, and a Committee of the 
American Chemical So< lety, under the Chai-min- 
*hip of O. Alleman, Swartbmore, Pa., have 
undertaken a solution Manufacturer are to 
report the waste available Each kind will be 
given scientific investigation, and it is expected 
that materials hitherto lost will become eco- 
nomical new sources of chemical elements and 
of various profitable new products 


Floating Exhibitions- 

The idea of holding floating exhibitions seems 
to be becoming more popular in Eastern-Europe- 
an countries A syndicate has now been formed 
ii. Athens to run oi e for Grecian products and 
manufacturers This exhibition is to visit the 
following towns — Canea, Alexandria, Port Said, 
Beirut Larnaka, Mersica, Rhodos, Yathy, Chios, 
Smyrna, Mitylene, Dsrdenelles, Constantinople, 
Varna, Kavalla and Salonika It has several tiroes 
been suggested that the Government of India 
(Commerce and Industry Department) might 
endeavoui to promote a floating exhibition for 
the benefit of the international commerce of 
India Probably the idea will be considered 
under the coming new regime 

Cottonseed As A Human .Food-Stuff 

Cottonseed as a human food-stuff la being 'boom- 
ed' by the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is claimed that the flour has a nutritive 
value more than five times that of wheat flour, 
nearly three times that of lean beef, and from 
three to thirty times that of many of the best 
known and most frequented used articles of food 
such as beams, peas, fiesh egg», milk, oats, etc 
The following table bas been published as show- 
ing the protein and fat contents of various articles 


Cottonseed flour 
Wheat flour 
Corn meal 
Garden peas . . 
Fresh eggs 
Mdk 

Lean round of beef 
Oits 
Rice . 






53 90 7-17 6107 

10 68 1 05 11 73 

9 17 3 77 12 94 

24 60 1 00 25 60 

13 40 10 50 23 90 
3 40 4 00 7 40 

19 50 7 30 26 80 

11 80 5 00 16 80 

12 10 1 80 14 20 


• -• u 14 20 

Some authorities who have examined tbe cbem,. 
«1 Constituents of cottonseed flour are ga jdt 
have recommended it to deWelvJw..!?* 
K ... .„d t„„ 

ki 0 b protein and fat content and its minim. 

°' '< -11 becon.fi 
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which weie already falling to pieces Iwfore Chris- 
tianity ctmo But the monotheism of Islam in 
Ii-Jia shows no sign of falling to pieces ; and Hin- 
duism, even if more or less disturbed at its points 
of immeliate c intact with Western science and 
Western thought, jet shows no sign of being 
shaken in its philosophy or its spiritual thought, 
much less in its hold upon the hearts and lives 
of the Hindu people, into the very blood and fibre 
of whose being it has been growing for three 
thousand years The real question in India is- 
Can Christianity conquer old, compact, strongly 
organized religions like these f It , s « serious ques- 
tion, and one pretty nearly new A problem just 
like it has never been met and solved in the 
world, d tiling the whole history of Christian mis- 
sions, ancient or modern. 

Doubtless the situation is somewhat affected, and 
POMiM, in . w.y which, on th. whole, i, f„„„b| 8 
to Chri.ti.Mty, by th, f,0, tb„ Mi, i, poba. 
c«ll, node, th, dominion of , Chrietisn power. 
Proplrs ,re ueuelly much influenced by their 
ruler. To, l,n 5 „. g , 0 | t |„ cl<Mi , nJ morj 
or lew, oi their custom,, likely , 0 b „ , a opted 
by the ruled. History ebow, m.oy illuetrwtlon. 
01 thi». Thus, the f.ct thet the ruler, ot India 
prof« th, Christian f.ith undoubtedly tend, h, 
recommend Ohnstien.ty to m ,ny,_, t I,,„ „ 
orpedirney. Yet, with m.ny it work, th. other 
-«.y. India is e e.it.j.ct iend. No psopi, ],k, 
be in subjection to . foreign , 0 k,. While t |„ F 
Imbrue,, probsbl, more .crpt.bl, lhln ‘ 

other for., !: .„,.wou,d b,.i,i,., m 

nnintamed by th..» 0 rd. The I„d„„ „„ 

, eener.il, p.t„n,i. The, h.r, , 

tor lh„r own l„d end their o„„ 

The Mohammedan thinks with ill-concealed bitter- 
nt*a of the time when he w M the ruler of India 
The Hindu looks back with pride to the freedom 
and the glory of his ancestor, when they were m 
power. That the rule of England ha* brought 
with it certain benefits, compensate* only i mper . 


fectly for the loss of liberty. It is hard for an 
Indian patriot to look with favor upon the Chris- 
tian religion when he remembers that it is Chris- 
tian cannon and Christian bayonets that keep his 
country in subjection. Thus, it is not quito a settled 
question whether the political occupancy of India 
byGieat Britain is favorable or unfavorable to 
the propagation of Christianity among the Indian 
peoples. 

Probably, most persons in the West are accus- 
tomed to think of Christian missions as new in 
India. But this is far from the fact. There are 
old Christian traditions or legends to the effect 
that St. Thomas, the Apostle, went to India, 
preacher! quite extensivelj in the south, on the 
Malabar and the Coromandel coasts, established 
churches, ai d, finally, suffeied maityrdoro at' the 
Little Mount near Madras, where to-day aspring 
of water, said to have been miraculously produced 
by him, is shown, together with various marks 
of his feet, his knees and his hands in the rocks. 
Careful investigation, however, finds no basis for 
tbe belie, that Sl . Tll „„„ ey „ , nJis 
Another legend connect. 8t. Bartholomew with 
. '•‘-bliehment of Ohrirti.nit, io Hind ,„. 

f ° r tM ‘ there seems to be no more his- 
""" f " ,h * ° th "' -'ll th.t 

g»i r “ 'V th " Ptal " V i- Ib.t there .cm, 

g~i reason for Wil>i „ g ^ 

Christlrn com- 
M<UW bi India, 
Tom Ar.^ ! ’ 17 merch.ntl 

*7h.' «**"' From ....fifth 
By knu " Chrletisn* 

■>v.r *». SZTiTjrluci ’T r 

connection with S yH» " loitone.. It. 

8yri«n Church . „ >l t!l8 ,mm * the 

Itom.n retaine. 

India for the first t!w. - . ’ 8 PP*" ranee in 
*b. advent of ,h, 
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Castration of Bulls 

In the year 190i, an experiment was started by 
the Agricultural Department to find out how far 
the strength and the muscular development of the 
neck are affected by early castration of the bulla 
against the present belief of cultivators Twenty- 
two young Deccani bull calves were bought , half 
of this number was castrated and half was kept 
entire. From that time, till the year 1907, they 
were graz»J and kept in the Manjn Knrana 
During this period, all were kept under similar 
conditions and given the same treatment 

From the observations taken, it is clear that in 
the castrated animals the neck is not well filled, 
it remains tbin, but the animals get well up in 
the loins and increase a little more in weight, 
whilst the entire animats have thick necks, thin 
loins and not so much ineieuo in weigh! aa in the 
castrated ones The roc castrated animals re- 
mamrd sturdy and difficult to manage, whereas 
the castrated ones are very docile and go easily 
With the plough. So far it has been proved thnt 
oarly castration does not barm— but improves the 
bullock, on the contrary, for plough work. 

Castration consists in tho removal or destruction 
®f the essential organs of generation. Animal-, 
are castrated for various purposes. Thus, for 
instance, the operation may be performed on 
account of certain diseases; in order tc prevent 
the animals frun bleeding ; to make them moie 
tractable ; or to causa them to fatten more easily, 
and in sheep and goats both to fatten and mproae 
tha quality of mutton As a genet »1 rule, tbe 
younger the animals when operated upon, the 
t’etter they are able to recover from tbe effects 
Of *11 reasons given for the oDeration, by far the 
®ost important is that it prevents the covering 
°f cows by immature and young bulls, »nd thus a 
low standaid in tha village cattle is the result. 


Tobacco- Growing in Bengal. 

An interesting, if not a very encouraging 
account of the attempts made to grow tobacco in 
Bengal suitable foi the manufacture of good class 
cigais ami cigarettes is given in tha Annus) 
Report of the Agricultural Stations of the new 
Province which has just been leaned. The ides of 


improving any of the local tobaccos for this pur- 
pose is described ss hopeless and the experiments 
made with exolic aarieties firet at Itnngpur Farm 
and subsequently at the Busirhat Station have 
fsilel to produce the desired result Samples, it 
is stated, have been sent to England several times, 
but the reply of the manufacturers was to the effect 
that they could make no use of the tobacco, and 
they suggested that tho samples must have bean 
grown under unfavourable conditions of soil and 
climate The cultivator, it appears, makes a good 
profit out of the coars9 local tobacco, of which he 
gets ft heavy crop To obtain the same financial 
results f. om the exotic variety, the yitl 1 of which 
woutd be smaller and the cost of cultivation 
higher, it would probably be necessaiy for the 
grower to secure double the price at present 
obtained for the coarse l.ical tobacco, but so far 
the exotic varieties have failed to bring even the 
price of the coarse product; in fact, thero is no 
market for them In view of these facts Mr. Birt 
the Supernumerary Agriculturist, expresses tbe 
opinion that if it is decided to continue the experi- 
ments the Government should secure the services 
of a thoroughly practical and experienced tobacco- 
growing expert —Tha Statesman. 

Distance in Planting. 

<*~I, to to. „ri,„ ’ ™ lh 'P 
of this cnlH.,tio„. lh , olb „ plo ' lh ”'“" 
™.ow» o,., .p. rt tk. i,rf 

results clearly show the .dvsntLr".’ 
maire plants plenty of space. * S ° f G ,7,n 9 
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Shiism Jacobites .. .. 300,000 

Native Roman Catholics (ircluding the 
Catholics of the Syrian Rite) .. 1,500,000 
Native Piofestants . *650,000 

Total Native Christian population 2,450,000 
These figures seem large nnd very encout aging 
to missionary enterprise They show us that 
the number of rative Christians in India is as 
large as the whole population of Paris and more 
by a million than the population of Wales. 

But the impression our figures make becomes 
not quite the same os soon as we look at the 
whole population of India, and begin to inquire 
what per cent the Christiana form of that. Then 
we are brought face to face with the rather 
startling fact that, after Protestantism has been 
in India two hundred years, Roman Citholism 
four hundred and an Oriental form of Christian- 
ity seventeen hundred, we have a native 
Christian population of considerably less than c.no 
percent. This hell* us to get at. idea of the 
magnitude of the task which Christianity has 
before it when it sets cut to wm India to the 
standard of the crow. 

1 f'“ ijr-i'.ir. »ith „, M . klod o[ 

"ort lb. Cbn<tk» Bantam in l„d„ „„ j 
?! „ „ otk 
on Ar< 

“ W '" B >b. n.ti.e 

thought nfth. fin, 

A ”t'’'*”"‘ -nJ fifty ll„u„„J Prc ,„. 

Unt .ltd II,™ m.llinn ,„d . |„lt O.tl„l,o co „. 

founl nmong 

telligent and educated „„ 

■ , , , . ".or among the 

igromnt ,nd In.t or ^ 

significance of what has already bee,. ’ 
pl,.hrf .u lnd„, .„a ,„- tlie , 

depeid largely upon the answers to th^ qM- * 

• It mnit not l>e ond*r»tood that then, t, ,,.7 

Of actual commnnleanta or Church Bomber 

euatomarr to molUptj tha a amber of comm,,.,?' t U . U 
three or four, and thin olrtm apnronmatcle .. . b - T 
number of naUre rro tenant ChnrUan*. *' t w loUI 


tions. Missionary work must eveiy where be 
what the men ar.d women who have it in charge 
make it, — broad if they are broad, narrow if they 
are narrow ; intelligent if they are intelligent, 
unintelligent if they are unintelligent ;o.i a high 
moral and spiritual plane ' if their lives aud 
teachings are on such a plane, but otherwise not; 
wide reaching and peimanei.t in results if they 
have tiie wisdom and strength to lay hold of 
instrumentalities that toally mould the thought 
and life of the people, hut otherwise supeificiat 
and transient. It is in making these inquiries 
that we find both the strength and the weakness 
of Christian missions in India. 

No ono who has adequate acquaintance With 
the missionaries doubt th«ir eirncstness, their 
real, their sincerity, tbrir noisl qualifications for 
their work The privations which they undergo 
and the sacrifices which they are called upon to 
make are not so great as is often supposed, or 
as was the casein the early dajs of missions. 
When Carey nhd JuJson went to India it re- 
quired heroism of a high order to become a 
missionary. The Government was hostile, travel 
was tedious and difiicult ; there ‘were no railway* 
or telegraphs, mails were uncertain, hardships 
were sevens Now things aro greatly changed. 
The Government Is friendly ; u || fc |*graphs 
! , ■**«•. are everywhere. A* 

l” 1 M* 1 found tb. mivdon* 

■ ml. [ivi n g in eguell.nt Iioub.h, with 

_ ■ .. J ® *" or America. The main 

, " .v . ~ yAr " CllW »rdo to «nir.r i. ntv.no. 

li.t. .old!.,, E ”«- 

to nnd.rgo ‘ .. h>™ 

•> «- z 

situation. W.ti ’ ^ •*«*Tiptfve or the 

devoted men and * rc, *Pt«on«, they are honest, 
w “inen, who sincerely desire to 
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Departmental tRevfews atiP Hofes. 
LITERARY. 

HIYDI LITERARY COYFERESCE. 

The lion Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya, 
Presilont of the Hindi Literary Conference, in 
tn eloquent speech extending over two hours 
end that though the Xamraln was not tlie 
proper time for K-imtmUn, as the majority de 
ei<l«l to hold it then it was desirable that all 
should unite to mike it a success The learned 
Pandit clear] v (need tho derivation of Hindi 
from Sanskrit through Prakrit by quotations 
from Change P$ihtnrijaloo and other Hindi 
Classics He compir.d the progress of Hindi 
Literature with that of other vernacular lite- 
ratures and said that Hindi was the richest ot 
literatures before 1635, but after that year it 
having lost tho Court patronage did not make 
J»neh progress as compared with other vema 
coUrs. Tnongh Urdu had not made th6 pro 
fress it ought to, yet it had enriched itself 
*ithin tha last twenty years, U» thanked the Gov- 
ernment of Lord McDonnell fur having allowed 
Ilindi in the courts of these provinces and said 
* Hindi version of the local Government Gazette 
*»s necessary. It was desirable that decrees and 
judgments should be given in Hindi. Hindi 
should be enriched like other verrsculsra and 
•hoiill not he mixed either with Sanskrit or 
Perrian or Arabic, but should be as what they 
w Oold hear in the home. Several vernacular books 
bad been translated into English and expressed 
the necessity of doing so in ihe case of Hindi 
also 

Many great men of every province in India 
■eta of opinion that Hindi should be the national 
Jvv'guage. The President concluded by saying: 

Let all rich and poor men and women unit# 
m *h« it worthy of its position.* 

100 


THE LEXCTE OF THE KOVEL. 

Mr. F. T. Warburton writing in 77<« Nation 
says that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
public’desires Bhort stories • — “ One now before me 


has been taken out fourteen times in eight and & 
half months from the Clapham Library — ‘What 
He Co't Her,’ by Jsmes Payn. It numbers 
two bundled and three thousand words. Likewise 
the libraries judge it expedient to provide two or 
three copies of greater authors, such as Dickens, 
Lytton, Reid, etc , whoso works are even longer, 
while one copy is considered sufficient provision 
for the trash, generally half the number of words, 
turned out hv most of the novelists of the day. 
That does not look like a decline in the taste 
for the longer works It seems to me that the 
cause of the short novel is the publishers * pint 
pot, which is regulated wholly by commercial 
reasons which disregard both the public taste 
and the exigencies of a well told story, which 
cannot be well told in eighty or a hundred 
thousand words If a story of two hundred 
thousand words is presented to a publisher, 
without reeding it he says : “ Cut it down 
cghty or a hurdred thousand words " . 

MRS oaskell’s works. 

Few writers of fiction have given such un, 
diluted pleasure to three generations of readers 
as Mrs. Gaskell, the centenary of whose birth 


will live on a level wuh the best of J 1D0 
Austen's books for its del.ghtful humour in the 
portrayal of village life " Mary 'Barton - and 
!° Uth , ”° ,r r 7 * ettTntT Power, and 

ii “ 7 UI *«««* 

•’"t * h ” H"»" 
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Thoie are several causes which hinder the pro- 
gress of Christianity in India. Some of the more 
important may he pointed out. One is the num- 
ber of Christian setts and denominations. It is 
hard for the Indian to understand why it is, 
if we have the one true religion, specially revealed 
from heaven, that there are so many forms of it. 
Said ICeshub Chunder Sen, speaking in London 
on this subject : — 

There are no 'many Churches into which Christianity 
haa been divided, there are so many different kinds of doc- 
tnnes and ceiemomcs and rituals prescribed and followed 
by different religious denominations who call themselves 
Christians, that India is confounded and perplexed 
Each sect comes to the Indian inquirer and exhibits its 
^"J^mes Kid dogmas. For the time being these 
doetnocs and dogmas engage the attention and interest 
Of tho Hindu, and perhaps he is partial!) satisfied. Hut 
mfnd nHh ra ! a, ' onar y of »"°ther Church, and the 
* r ^ u . irer unsettled. And thus, as he 
passes through various dogmas and teachings, be naturally 
becomes quite confounded, and knows not what to do. 7 
The situation would not be quit® so confusing 
if the different sects were always friendly. But 
this is by no moans sure to be the case. Indeed, as 
regards tho two great divisions, more conspicuous 
than others in India, tho Roman Catholic, and 
tho Protestant, instead of there being friendship 
and co-operation between them, there is much 
positive hostility. Of comae, all this stands in 
the way of the advance of Christianity. It ge ts the 
Hindu and Mohammedan to saying ■_ 

it. M It practice « if prai'htT- J, >" 

religion which comes to u» deelarins ith«. ti* 1 ? '".u* 
Hut every eoet preaches it differently 
men they settle their differences 7 ' aed ” nght ? 
themselves what is truth, it will bo’timn “E re ®* m °ng 

» -tta.tten t, «(. , A52. l VSSSS:'t,l"'S 

keep our own religion.” lhen we wl, l 

Can we blame those to whom we offer our 
divided and sectarian Christianity for thus speak- 
ing? \ 

A greater V - >£*« to the progre8a of 

Christianity ^ c h*r»cte c 0 f the 

' doctrines , \ i^aiw,^**** 

*n 101 Vt Cnnjy for either 

S*‘ ' * 


to believe. The Catholic also teaches prayer t° 
the Virgin Mary,' and to various saints, and the 
constant use, in worship, of images and the 
crucifix. All this is repugnant to the Moham- 
medan who believes there is no God but God, and 
no proper object of worship except God. To the 
Hindu it does not seem so strange; indeed, it u 
quite in the line of what he is accustomed to. 
But his question is r 

“ Why exchange one idolatry for another? If <** J* 
going to pray to any other beings than the one 6up 
God, why not to one's own Vishnu, and Sira, and ftjaw. 
and Lakshin! and Sarasvati ? Arc not these as goad 
tho Christian’s Christ and Mary T 

And if images are good, why not keep ones 
own, instead of throwing them away, and taking 
the Christian crucifix and images of Christian 
snir.tu ? Even when it cou.es to thc s e doctrines 
preached alike by Catholic and Protestant the 
situation is not much improved. Both prw c 
an infallible Bible. But , what proof do they 
offer? Iteeemsto the Hindu and the Moham- 
medan that they offer none, AVhy» the*)| shou 
one of them give up the Koian of bis own 
people, and tho other the Vedas of b»' f i 
accept, without proof, the sacred* book 0 
foieign race ? Moreover, as soon the tboug^ 
ful Hindu and Mohammedan begin to ex*® 10 
this so called infallible book of the Christ'* 0 ! 
they find, with much that is high and beaut u 
and that commends itself as true, ether thing* 
not a few of which seem to them unreasoned 
absurd, and even immoral, as, for exempt 
stories as those of the talking seipent; the 
and the ark ; .the talking ass ; the wall* 0 ^ 
fortified city falling down at the blowing of r*® 8 ^ 
horns; a man living three days in the stomach 0 
a fish ; God at one time sending a lying 
among the prophets to deceive a certain king' #n 
*t another commanding a warrior chieftain 
n»urd*r without mere) thousand* of u> c0C * 
l 0 ™*" Children ; Christ curving a fig tt-*' 
Uvip K figs on it when the time for fig*** 5 ** 
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CHINESE COMMERCIAL LAW. 

The Chinese Judges and the Attorney General of 
Pelting were recently entertained at London by the 
leading London merchants In reply to the toast of 
the guests the Hon Chee’u Hsu, Attorney General 
of Peking said in Chinese that with more frequent 
dealings there mast necessarily arise occasions of 
difference and disputes On such occasions while 
the Courts of Law, especially those of England, 
h»d retained the confidence of commercial men for 
the justice of their decisions m China Courts of 
Arbitration had been favoured on account of their 
despatch and economy. The London Court of 
Arbitration wascomposed of men of eminenceand of 
commanding respect and it admuably fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was created In Cbma, from 
Ibe earliest tunes the people bad shown an apti 
hide for trade, and guilds had long existed by 
Weans of which disputes were settled without the 
aid of the State, As much reliance was placed up 
on the force of positive morality as of law, 60 that 
to some extent their guilds had served as Courts 
of Arbitration Chambers of Commerce hnd re- 
cently been established in tha various Provinces 
Each trade bad its own Chamber, and, above them 
»H, was a general Chamber wbicb received official 
recognition. China had been the proud possessor 
cf a criminal code since the seventh dynasty, but 
with the existence of model n condition* it bad 
been found necessary to remodel it A Commission 
*1 Jurists had been appointed to revise sll the 
laws of China and it was expected that the new 
codas would come into force within two or three 
years In counexion with the preparation of the 
commercial code the assistance of Chambers of 
Commerce had been sought, and toey bad been 
aehed to fu<-ni<h the Commission with local 
custom*. In conclusion, he assured them that the 
Commission would carry away with them the 
pleasantest impressions of England. (Cheers ) 


IMPERIAL COPYRIGHT. 


The Imperial Copyught Bill of the Government 
is published. It proposes to extend copyright in 
books, plays, pictures, architectural art, music and 
cinematograph performances against reproduction 
in all ways, including mechanical records for 
gramophones, for the author's life and fifty years 
afterwards, and provisions are made for the seizure 
of pirated copies Under the existing Law, which 
was prompted by Macaulay in the year 1842, the 
author is permitted to benefit by the copyright 
for the period of his life with seven more years, 
or for forty two years from the publication of his 
works, whichever be the longer term. It is not 
expected that the Bill will pa«s this year. It is 
published with a view to public discussion, 

JUSTICE IV INDIA 

Mrs. Besaot wrote recently a letter to the Man- 
dietttr Guardian in support of the statement that 
‘justice is not done between Indians and English- 
men ’ which occurs in her now famous appeal, ‘lor 
which (she says) both the Central Hindu College 
and I were threatened by 8ir John Hewett ’ In 
the High Courts, she says, justice is done with 
thorough impartiality , ■ m the lower it is not 
done, as I know from seventeen years of obser- 
vation, and it ls these cases which are muttered 
over among ludiars and cause unrest ’ 


Let us see in what consists true greatness and 
success in u lawyer True greatness, first 0 r all, 
s a thing of the heart. It ,s real talent, rea 
learning and a will to use these for the count rv'a 
good. But real talent and real lewmo" in a 
lawyer are not very likely to be idle, because ,t , 3 
the.r very rest, ret to be active. The lawyer who 
the lawyei who hw 
d J lre 10 b,i 'ountry baa noting 
good to keep The truly great lawyer w,» hlvf 
words to speak and a work to do for his countrr 

the world and tbe world is » * V ** Be '“b 
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“ If "a accept your terms and b*iii admission to your 
1, who will bo there 9 feball we bud there our 
hers and our ancestors whom we love !* 

What is the answer ? The oithodox scheme, 
whether Prute-tant or Roman Citholic, answers, 
can answer only one thing md th* f iv 

“Nay, you will find none in heaven except those "ho 
ha vo come in through ono or the othc> of these two 
doors. Your ancestors are lost 

In it strange tint a i el igion with auih » raiss- 
ajte does not commend itself t i*dily to intelligent 
minds in India? Whitthinki g man could res 
pect a Hindu or a Midi micne-ian who would accept 
a heaven from which he knew hts foiefathers 
and the men ai d women whom he most loved and 
honoured were shut out of ? 

These illustrati ms are sufficient to make clear 
whit I mean when ( my tint the character of 
many of the doctrines preaclrtj by the average 
missionary in India, whether Protestant or Catho- 
lic, is a serious liiudreme to the piogress of 
Christianity. Nor do I overstate tho feeling 
that exists on this subject. No one can read the 
native periodical prow ot India or come into ex 
tended contact with the more intelligent thought 
of the count ly without discovering that these 
objections to Christianity are in the minds of 
thinking Hindus and Mohsraoeilms every wlieie 
That Christiai.il) makes aa much advance as it 
do** in the f«c» of such doctrines and of the 
antagonism which they «w«Ven, show* it* energy 
and vitality. 

I must notice one other olxtacie to the 
advance of Christianity in India. Perhaps it is 
as serious as any tnat l have named, ft is the 
live* of those who appear to be th« representa- 
tive* of Christianity. Of rou*e», I do not moo 
the missionaries or their families, A« ha* already- 
been *aid, they are «»«»!'? g'wt who in 

character and conduct are a credit to Christian- 
ity, and go f*r t> it Nor do I mean 

the native conveit*. Th»*“ do not always ) !T e 
their new religion as well as could he wished, 


yet they seldom seriously scandalixs it. I do 
menu the English find oriier Europeans who arc 
in India for business and Government purposes, 
oi connected with the army that holds India in 
subjection. Of course, sweeping charges against 
tVia class would he unjust. There are tin bet- 
ter peopl* in the world than some of tho Eng- 
lish official*, busin3*s men, and even piilitary 
men in India They me a credit to the cann- 
tiy from wlicli they came. They are an 

honor to Christianity. Their characters and 
lives re enforce the preaching of the missionaries 
und make their work easier. But there at® 

others, many, of whom this cannot be said.’ Tho 
people of India nntunilly look upon all persons 
who come from Christian lands aa Christians 
If tnay see 6uoh peisons living pure, true lives, 
they give Christianity the credit. If they dis- 
cover them living lives of sin, they say : “ See 
the flints of ChmtiMiity." In this they judge 
of us and our religion precisely as we do of them 
and theirs If we disc >vcr vice among them we 
are very quick to lay it at the door of their reli- 
gious faith At once we say: “ See what bad 
fruit their religion bears.” 


It is notorious that sjrno of the worst vice* of 
India have been introduced from Christian coun- 
tries. Before the Europeans came, the^e was 
very little drinking Both Hu id us and Mohsm- 
medans were lemsrksble for their temperance. 
But the European* have introduced the drinking 
custom everywhere. I w»* «m a red to s 3 e how 
almost Uni retail i„ the lub!t e f llj!ng j„ t0! ri CA nt» 
among the English. It was very rsiely that I saw 
it Englishman, or even an Englishwoman, at a 
l»Ul UU. itr in „„ E. 8 1„|, |nd|s> or „„ 

th, ,t.. m . r going „ t |„, w . ilS 

»ot - Mo.t o(t,„ ,|„ llni| of Jr|nt 
“ W '» ” Th, ™«lt of ft,. 


tw t found hshluAl ; soma of 

<-* use of intoxicant*, and 
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LIT1VG PUMPS IS TBEES. 


Tha cause of the ascent of sap 5a trees has 
always been a puzzling question to botanists, and 
none of the explanations hitherto offere 1 has been 
perfectly satisfactory Recent investigations made 
by a Dutch botanist, Mr. E. Reinders, suppoit the 
view that the sap is raised hy a pumping 


action of the living elements of the wood Says 
a reviewer m .Yu lure, London, August 11, — 

“ Uc Reinders proceeds from the fact • that msnome 
tm [pressure- meters] placed at different heights up tho 
Wank behave quite independently of one another Sorae- 
omes one ahows a tower pressure, sometimes the other ’ 
irregularity is assumed by Reinders to bo due to 
tbs pomping action of the lmng elements in the wood, 
sod he proceeds to test his view by killing the stem 
that'* ,lf * m or by an induction shock lie found 
“ '°° n »» the trunk was deed the difference of 
pressure followed the same rule as would be expected to 
wsfcii j*? V to b®’ In One striking case the stem was 
*° sorioosly injured that five days elapsed 
„ , the behaviour of the manometers became once 

J“ K or ® “‘rreguar a* i n bring trees.’ It should be sdded 
that Mr. Reinders assumes that in dead trunks which 
'T? lon 8 er »d as pumps, water ascends ‘ through 
thee causes, tg, with the help of cohesion 


ntoa fever iv FLAvra • 

Heat sufficient to destroy life, generated by the 
normal function of respiration, has been the am - 
pnsing discovery or Prof. Urns MollSCh, of Pmguo 
Freshly cut leaves wera insul.ted in wood, wool 
and cloth, with a thei mometer protruding, and in 
9 l,oura ‘hey bad become heated from 22° to 
4 ‘° C, and within 15 hours to 51 5° C 
J l25 ° F). Iq the next 37 hours the temperature 
f«H to 3-1® C., then rose to 47° C, then fell 
finally, i test *t 43° q. flowed the leaves to ho 
*bll alive. The first rise temperature could be 
explained only as a result t* respiration of the 
eaves, and the second ri*e was du-* to the rapid 
development of bacteria, which were few until 
*ft«r the fi-et maximum had been passed By 
enclosing one end of a tube of other in a mass of 
,n sulated leaves, the effects of a vegetable furn*~e 
^cre shown. The liquid boils at 31 5° C., and 
this “furnace’’ It was very soon boiling 
'■SWously. 


A KEW ALLOY. 

At the Barrow Works of Messrs. Vickers, 
Sons and Maxim, Limited, a new alloy, named 
“Duralumin," has been produced recently, and is 
expected to play a most important part in the 
future in the construction of bodies where ex- 
treme lightness and strength are the very first 
consideration If is an alloy that, whilst being 
but slightly heavier than pure aluminium, is as 
strong as steel It can berolled, drawn, stamped, 
extended, or forged at suitable temperatures, and 
will give, according to the alloy used apd the 
manner in which it is treated, from 25 tons per 
square inch with 20 per cent elongation and up 
to 35 tons per square inch with 10 per cent 
elongation Jt is also much less easily corrodible 
under all the usual corrosive tests than other high 
aluminium alloys 

SBWAQE DISPOSAL AT A PROFIT. 

Tha utilizing of the solid matter of sewage 
hy the method of Dr Grossman is being 
tested in the north of England, and is chimed 
to have proved hygienic, effective and eco- 
nomical, tne products more than paymg f oe 
expense The coarsest expended matter being 
removed, the sew, go IS stole, I a Tew weeks in 
setthrg tanks The clear l.quid is then run off, 
and more water is removed by pressure from the’ 
sludge, which is then rn.xed with chemicals and 
distilled with superh-ated steam The grease in 
the steam passing pvef from ^ ^ 

i«t«i ... .h. „„ r Thil 

J.n.rt r„„ ,h. llt ; 

,f „, y i„,„ th , ,„ m . boot 

per cent of the residuum . , , 

S 35 pei ton The black ' *1 3 6oId at 
.□ nitrogen, that \ D P° wd ". rich 

*? 70) to 800 pounds for each^nV T **' a 
sluoge This i 4 d emA ,s , f P ref * ei1 

u sold readily *t about c’i * feltl! ' z “r, and 

of 3,000,000 gallons of ^ ^ ‘ 0n A flow 
yields about 20 tons of j per day 

treated at an are™™ F^ sIud P*, whi-h ,s 
P roG ‘ 58 cents per 


verage n. 
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PESALTT FOR THRIFT. 

The Indian cultivator is said to bo thriftless, 
and attempts are made to teach him thrift and 
self-help through co-operative credit societies and 
otherwise. But the Indian labourer is shut out 
from Africa aud America just because he 13 too 
thrifty, A San Francisco correspondent of the 
Manchuttr Guardian says that California's griev- 
ance against the Hindu is that he works much 
cheapei and lives cheaper than the white man, and 
does not spend all his earnings in the adopted 
country. The highest pay received by him is 
8 ». a day. His average wage is & » 10 d a 
day, out of which he manages to remit 4 » to 
India There are many more ^Chinese and 
Japanese in California than Indians, and a const 
derable number of them seem to settle down and 
buy snd lease property there. The majority of 
the other Asiatics are said to learn the English 
language The Indian immigrant disdains to do 
«o, for even in India he has felt no necessity— so 
he argute, it seems, — to leirn any other language 
than his sonorous Hindi or other dialect The 
Chinaman's English cannot be classical, and it is 
doubtful if California will gain much by the 
Hindu’s following his example The principal 
grievance against the Indian is that be 13 cheap 
and frngal. 

THE RIPOV MEMORIAL FEND. 

A meeting of the subscribers and of the mem- 
bers of the General Committee of the Ripon 
Memorial Fund' was held recently at the Stran- 
gers’ Room of the Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 
Tbe Hon. Mr N Subb* Rao Pantulu was voted 
te the Chair. Mr. O A. Natesan, one of tbo 
Secretaries, announced that the subscriptions 
promised amounted to about Rs. 9,000, and the 
•mount in hand to about Rs. 4,000. He also 


said that at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held on the 8th instant, it was resolved 
to recommend to the subsciiberB that r local 
memorial in the form of a statue, estimated to 
coat about Rs 25,000, be erected nnd that a 
meeting of the subscribers to the Ripnn Fund 
be held to consider the above recommendation. 
It was then moved by the Hon. Nawab Syed 
Mahomed, seconded by Mr S Kasturiranga 
Iyengar and earned rum eon ■ “ That this meet- 
ing accepts the recommendation of the General 
Committee to erect a Provincial Memorial in the 
form of a statue to the late Lord Ripon and 
requests the Committee to take tbe necessary 
Bteps to carry out the above object ’’ 

THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Arrangements aie well forward for this year’s 
Indian National Congress which opens at Alla- 
habad on December 26th The Congress panda! 
is to be located alongside the grounds of the forth- 
coming United Provinces Exhibition and the Rail- 
way authorities are building a special temporary 
station so that the heavy influx of visitors to the 
Exhibition, to the Congress and to the numerous 
other Conferences that ere to take place at Alla- 
liabad during Christmas may be satisfactorily 
dealt with 

Sir William Wedderburn, who 19 to preside 
over the National Congress at Allahabad, is due 
to arrive in Bombay on December 16th and in all 
probability a public reception will be given him 
■ n Bombay by the Provincial Congress Committee. 
Sir William last presided over the Congress when 
it was hell at Bycnlla, Bombay, in 1889. It is 
expected that the attendance at Allahabad this 
year will be much larger than there was at Lahore 
last year or at Madras in 1 908. The chief ques- 
tion which will be considered will be the rules ' 
*nd regulations under tbe Indian Councils 
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to her own best ideals. Her progress is slow, and 
maH be alow bat it cannot be permanently 
checked. 

Is India approximating Christianity? That 
depend, upcn what „ m-an by Chrietianity. She 
13 Certainly not approximating Roman Catholic 
Christianity, or Calvanistic Prnteatant Christian- 
ity or any form „f dogmatic Christian ortho- 
dosy. The Christianity o! «„ Beatitndea, the 
Oelden Rule, the Lord', 
chapter on Charity, have a great charm for tho 
better Indian mind. There are many ,„die.t,on. 
toatlndia i, moving i„ the general dir.elion of 
»nch a religion, But ,„ h A „ h . 

neceaaarily he called Christian ? That it ,vould 
contain the higher, the more apintiial, the more 
central and permanent element, of Christianity 
u taught by Je.ii ,, and „emplic,di„ ,h, 
beat Christian live., is true. But are the,, „ ot 

h ’« her ' »•" spiritual, ,|,e 
central and permanent et,„, nU „f U,„ dul , m M 
taught by its beet teachers and a, , 1 b,., , 

in the best Hindu l,ve.I Would ,! „ ot llc ' 
for, hr , more tru. to call it , reformed , nJ 

accepted by |„ d ,.„ ' '"'" J 

•enter they aeem l 

yet prob!,m„i„i. ” '"'"I" ■■ 

- -t ^.tw-rrrsss 

*'“* religion \s moving S!, 

rr.ctii.lly certain t„ mo™ th\fut„r. , Jo 
this rectus to bo the case. \ 

Plainly what India \not „ niirh 

lapnrfatlons front without a. f rom 

within, — development of her own slum- 


boring possibilities. Indeed, what every civilized 
country needs is not a foreign form of civilization, 
but its own ; not foreign art or fashions, or social 
conditions, but its own ; not foreign political 
institutions, but its own; not a foreign leligion, 
but its own. But of course in all these things it 
should haveitsown best— the besc that its highest 
genius can develops Will India be wise enough to 
develops the best in her own civilization and her 
own religion Wn the past she has made rich contri- 
buttons to the world’s religions and the world’s 
civilization. She should do the same again. The 
world’s progi sss is most effectively promoted not by 
imitation, not by borrowing, but by every nation 
end people standing 0 „ lt s own f 6et> trustin g its 
own geniu«, being true to its own mission, making 
its own distinctive contribution. 

N\ hat will be the future of Christian missions 
“ ? WlH tl,eir influence increase, or will 

ec me ? I think it will increase. But the 
extent to which it will do so will doubtless depend 

to n° *i ? 0 !! W, ’ ether ° r not Hinduism continues 
to neg^t the lower classes, as it has done in the 

8 “ r the W ° rk of Helping and elevat- 
cU r 88 Chr, * t,anit J r * 3 fluir.g * If these 
cUsses f 8ll t0 find help and hops in the historic 
I t , ° f thC,r0Wn «•»**. « will rot be strange 
h hY." eCeP , m0rean ', ‘ 00re *• «* hope and 
ty e ,8nd eUe "' ,od * oy Chn’-tian- 

Ed*- C<md,tio "» I see no r'eason why 

zne conquests rnsrle k, n. . 

IK* g, 0,1 „ , “ U *" * b “" ,d 

Hindu, h ." c "* ta *nJ outmale 

T"ita generally OhrUti," ’" be ” 

. f-fi r,i,,r„Ve! 

Tba-IVprAiJrfol P ° 0,>l0 thcm»*|l * r0 b®*"* 
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“ Hearing thee or other* of thy kind 
As fall of gladness, and as free of heavcu, 

T, with my fate contented, will plot! on, 

A Bone°" 8 f ° r h,S ' ler ra P ture8 . when life’s day u 

Quite a coiitrj.iy spirit of bu lyaney and glad- 
new general!) runs through Ten. yarn's poems •— 
With him it i, tb. “J^y 
Bot when Wo, d, .o,th ,,„t„ lhe 

ho tlumct.ri.lic.llj la, ml, „„ dono ,| ue 

SO thnt in dikip memo.y might be „|| bnght 
*' I am a teailio,,’ ..id W >rd.» „th « rl| r Hm 
nothing." And hi. ooet,, M. thl „ oombre tone 
aiout it a. inlnllihl, a. tl.e „ r „„, rarll „ n 

Faoej, »ho iiupii.d Tetmy.un with 
daiotily playful Pr „ lMS , 

oe tho Talking Oalt-what doe, do f,. t 

Wordsworth ? 

rfu nfi ,? h i ,M a* the P 8 * t,m « of the glad 
S?.. . 5 dart to throw 
1W1 * ? d ' uao ' ,a » fter things not sad 
»pn P I.K B i, tn0 ,ulrmle '" fl0,d * w ‘th signs Of woe 
Beneath hci sway a simple Toustcry 
Becomes an echo of man’* misery ” 1 
Nor is this the case with him only when he is 
jn^ing on the great cjuutton, of life; even when 
h,a n.u.0 1, ,o her bl.tbrat mood , „ he „ , hs 
llghUy turns to thoughts of lovo " 
hi. jo, i, that „I mad, tat, on „to„ Ut.n „f 
transport Into al.ith Tronyaoo i, tbro.n and 
which enable* him to g„„ , do«rlp„„ n Uk . 

a certain miracle of symmetry 
A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Bummed up and closed in tittle 
8o light of foot, so light of spirit - 
Tb. nearcat n PP r„,«b „[ Wo,dw„„|,- 8 „ . 

*“ Wrat ” «» 11'gWand Oirl. 

ana how lasting h as th« {»,_« - , ' 

k M impression of this 
“vision of delight” 

on lia mind, and ),t„ • 

wKysSyisir 

r & ssrsssvstsr ^ 

And these grey rocks ; that household lawn 
r' withdrawn 

•nils fall of water that doth make 
aV murmur near tbesdeut take ; 


.V .uni mur sue aaieut lake ; 
This little bay, a <iuietroad 
That holds In shelter tby aboda- 


In truth together do yo«cem 

Like something fashioned in a dream j 

Such forms as I rom their covert peep 1 

When earthly cares are laid asleep S 

Hut Oh 1 Tair Creature ! in the light 

Of common day so heavenly bright 

I bless thee, visiou as thou art, 

I bless tbeo with a human heart, 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

Thee neither know I nor toy peers, 

And yet try eyes are filled wifh tears.” 
as we leid these lines we do not hear one that 
lias felt an nil -overcoming emotion as the 6igbt 
of beauty ; it 18 ,*tbcr ns though her sight had 
made him gase at her and contemplate with won- 
der but cont'mplale on it and not be transport- 
ed by it. 

Let us comp ire the poem with the following 
picture from Tennyson 

‘‘Holding tho bush, to fix it back, elie stood, 

A single atream of all her soft brown hair 
SuZ.im ono ,! ld3 \ tho "hadow of the flower* 
btole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly 1-wer, trembled on her waist 

i'y api 7, s!,ldc r* nd 81,11 " cot waveriug down 
nut ere it touched a foot that might have danced 
And EE.W, in , to , e rccncr =ivolcs, dipt. 

Hut ih« r^ii'a 1 1 j lladovv8 of tho common ground ! 

da ? d ';'!t on her brow, and .unn’d 
And m VJ? a11 her “'be bloom 
And tn , h " °" n w »vmth against her lips 
A* n«v*^n bou , n 0<>n8 wave of *uch a breast 
>'bM Ml .tude. 

. ight to make an old man young.” 

The difference between the two is obvious and 
requires no further comment. But we find that 
even when Tennyson describes Elaine, in the 
0)0»t ti egic of tales, hie lines are fur less melan- 
choly than Wordsworth's i„ hi, joyfullct 
moment* Oi e cannot help thinking as though 
the arl,*tic failings of Tennyson wee so absorbed 
*° “V’ eH 0f lh * “ fail — the Wble-the lily 

maid of AetoUt "—that .i .. 

at for the tune her sorrows 
were forgotten in her beauty. 

wruin reiWofl f " r thi ® <lifferenco between the 
wort!’** ° tW ° P0 ' U be Words- 

JZ tT'IV power wl,ich 

his own ami e,lt * r ir,to not 

•Blh.wiw,derfJ, U I rf ^ lla ";™ ,rke4 l0ng Sg ° 
■'■pW hi»*ll u, nti"'" 1 r ,,irf ‘ k “ lrlni 
8 ,no dos of character. 
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ICUU 3nfla Become Christian 7 

BY 

REV? J *T. SUNDERLAND, M A 

HERE are many reason* why India is * parti- 
. cularly interesting missionary field to 
Christians It is a historic land. For more 
than 3,000 years it has been the home of one of 
tbs greatest races' of the world, — a race which 
forms one branch, ’and not the least re- 
markable, of the great Aryan family The 
Aryan of India is the intellectual peer of 
his cousin the Englishman or the German 
His race has developed a high civilisation It 
has produced one of the great literatures of the 
world. It i a n race of thinkers It has created 
philosophical systems that take rank with those of 
Greece and Germany. To convert euch a people 
to Christianity seems an undertaking worthy of 
the best powers of the most enterprising Christian 
nations. 

Bat a little reflection will suggest that plant 
ing^missions among such a people t« a very 
different thing fiom planting them among an 
inferior and only half-civilized race When we 
carry our Christian religion to the Sonth Sea 
Islanders, or to the tribes of Contral Africa, we 
know it is only % question of time when they 
will accept what we offer them, beoause savagery 
and barbarism must always succumb to civili- 


zation. But in the case of Irfflin, one form of 
civilization is carrying its religion to another, a 
aery different matter. Tho situation recalls tho 
conditions of the first centuries of Christian 
history when the young and daring faith of the 
Kazarene prophet presented itself before the 
two highest civilizations of the ancient Western 
World, the Greek and Roman, and asked accept- 
ance Such was its vitality and spiritual power 
then that it conquered both those civilizations. 
Has it equal spiritual power to day? Can nine- 
teenth century Christianity accomplish with the 
Hindu Aryan what first and second century 
Christianity achieved with the Greek and Roman 
Aiyan ? It must be confessed that here we hare 
an unsolved pioblem. 

Furthermore, Christianity in India has not only 
to deal with a civilized, intellectual and proud 
race, with a great past behind it, but also to con- 
front powerful, venerable, and higly organised 
religiona Christianity has shown in the past that 
It can easily enough conquer loosely organized 
polytheisms and ciude forms of Nature worship; 
but can it conquer a strong, compact and well- 
knit monotheism like the religion of Islam in India 
or a subtle, elaborate, philosophic and infinitely" 
elusive yet infinitely resourceful faith like Hindu- 
ism t Here we have a situation to which the 
analogy of the conquest of Greece auj Rome by 
early Christianity does not seem to apply. Tor 
the religions of Greece and Rome were polytheisms 
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Portuguese, at tbs beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It chanced that the Portuguese landed 
in the very part of India where this Syrian 
Christian Church was located. At once their 
proselyting real began to manifest itself in a two- 
fold direction, — that cf converting the so called 
“heathen " to Christianity, and that of convert 
mg the Syrian Christians to Roman Catholicism. 
The Syrian Christians did not wish to change 
their faith or their ecclesiastical relations, and 
stoutly withstood the proselytising efforts of the 
Latin Christiana. A long and bitter struggle 
ensued To aid the Roman Catholic cause, the 
Portuguese introduced the Inquisition, and carried 
it on with ternblo severity. The ultimate result 
w«i a division of the Syrian Christian Church 
into two sestious. One section accepted the supre 
»*ey of the Pope, and its members came to bo 
known, and are kouwn still, as Cstholics of the 
Syrian Rite. These Syrian Catholics now number 
about 200,000. The other section maintained its 
independent-*, both doctrioally and ecclesiastically, 
and to-day constitutes a Christian communion 
unconnected with either Catholics or Protestants 
It numbers about 300,000 members, who are 
known as Syrian Jicobite* of the Malabar coast 
Thus, India seems never to have been without a 
Christian movement from a date as eerly as 200 
A, D. to the present time. 

The Roman Catholic Church thus began its 
wreer in India a little lees than four centunee 
Besides bringing into connection with itsetf 
* part cf the old Syrian Church, it has main- 
tained from the first a steady and active propa- 
ganda among believers in the native faiths. Its 
first famous missionary was Francis Xavier, a mao 
whose fiery real accomplished all that it was poa- 
**ble foe a human bring to accomplish (1542- 
1552). Indeed, no other Catholic missionary, and 
iwtbap* no proVetant missionary, has made 
»> strung an impression in India ss Xavisr. 
From the souih-weet and the south of IndU, Catho- 


lic missions have been extended all over the land, 
until at the present time there are fow cities of 
importance or any tracts of country of much ex- 
tent that do not contain Roman Catholic priests, 
churches, schools .and orphanages The number 
of Catholics now in India is about 1,500,000. It 
is painful to bo compelled to say that the history 
of Indian Catholicism has been terribly stained 
by the Inquisition, wlucb, during the sixteenth 
ard seventeenth centuries, made a record almost 
as bloody in Goa as in Spam. 

Protestant Christianity was first planted in 
Indian soil in the year 1706, by two Lutheran 
missionaries, who came under the patronage of 
the King of Denmark, and settled in Travancore 
in the extreme south They made veiy few con- 
vert* but with ono important achievement their 
names will be for ever associated. They made 
the first translation of the Bible into an Indian 
tongue. Next after tbe Litherans, came the Bap- 
tiste in 1793. Ibeir first missionaries, Carey, 
Marsbman and Ward, were men of extraordinary 
ability, ensrgy and devotion. Locattr g at Seram- 
pore, near Calcutta, and setting themselves to the 
many-sided task of preaching, translating the 
Scriptures into the vernacular, establishing and 
carrying on schools, and creating a Christian 
literature for the people, they gave Protestant 
missionary work in India an impelu* which it has 
never lost Tbe Baptists were followed by 
nearly every other important Protestant denomi- 
nation of England, Germany and America. From 
the beginning o* the eighteenth century until 
now, Pmtes'ant Christendom has sent more 
missionaries and more money for the support of 
their work in India than to any other foreign 
land At tbe present time there are thirty-six 
different European and American Missionary 
Societies carrying on operations in India, beside* 
ten or more private miwuonary agencies. 

The whole Christian population of IndU may 
be approximately summarized as follows ; 
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time “ when he threw the mightiest Knight of 
France.” 

The beautiful Id) 11 of “ The Holy Grail” is 
the highest attempt of Ternjaon in the sublime. 
Xha noblest pampas i n t h, « tn Memori.m " 
msy hardly fear comparison with anything that 
Tennyaon h.a written hut this poem i, g„„ d 
from the beginning to the end. Erlr.cta ran 
nerer giro na any id„ ,hont the it»p,e„,„„ 
which rt produces on our mind I have alway, 
applied tn it the hno of Wordsworth, 

“ h °' r M • nan breathteae with adoration. 11 
At wa read it wa begin tn pe„ e iro the feeling 
dying monk eoming orer u-, and the lone 
• • tl »;pa«hrt-,n well represented by thread 

mo, ,0 „| th, rythrn lh , „„ 

t‘11 tee begin ,o tll( bUmta> K| 

aamueh as ho— » n i . . 

, . wUt >* more we share the 

that h. had for LnoeKthnoghw. 

And frith «' rt“SrtI,pt b,“ trae' 10 ^ 
l)„t at we goon reading and w, torn, to th. 
bnal apeceh of Lancelot: 

fd.ad it friend .1 tu,,, , u 

•™"“” ‘hat *e't*r la thrf.Vm 

o»loo in the mod. lh«t re-.,. ... . 


--- fl .at . iuioukiii, 

o»loo in the mod. that cinnnt ”‘T 

81m. et u» ditrh , bat I, 11 

Malta IK imrt'ie*, 1 .'". 4 "elM'i." 


* * ,oa *n»t all of ourit 

utmd l),.tV >,KhUT lB T and cion 




S7~j2, b aS2a. , s?' &?7A. 

u.,,” iast'SKs* ^d 

Mj ,,o«t »„ e but aaundtr all 

A thrill pa— ,h„„,h 

th. noble rum. The ,h„ 

Arthur drtl.rra h. h.].| hi< 4- 

rnl.rot the l,„d .„d r „Wtor of hi. rttbjacta 
too deer to 1. 1.1 lf Wgl.l ^ 

hardly be aurpraW p „„ d .„ r , k< 

rentimrni erprrwaad, „ for th. religion, io . 

ptWPurrr.e*;* with which the •' Mamtlcaa King - 
express it. h 


As the Idyll which we have just mentioned is 
the most sustained effort of Tennyson in the 
sublime, so the purity and pathos of that most 
beautiful of poems which he wrote a little beforB 
he himself “ crossed the Bar ” may be said to 
surpass all other effoi tg of a similar kind made 
by English poets since the death of Wordsworth. 
It can never be quoted nr read too often. 

With this it would be appropriate to rgad 
the lines nf Wordsworth : 

My heart leaps up when I behold t 

-A rainbow in the eky 


8o be it, when I grow old * 

— Or let roe die. 

The child is fsther of the roan 
And I would wish my days to bo • 

Bound esch to each by natural piety, • 

The same difference between the two poems is 
discernible that we observed in the quotations 
given above. But I cannot help feeling that to 
analyte them or to try to find out where Ihefr 
claim lice would be worthy only of: 

“One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grace." 

I should only like to place beside them a little poem 
of Wordsworth's that might remind us of its breth- 
ren written at about the same time and generally 
placed together in hia poems, viz , the\ poems 
about " Lucy.” 


about " Lucy.” 

If »a ocra.ior.lly fed U.ItWorcfeirorth’S rlec-p 
rnoral idea. aomatime, 1„. their effect by continual 
repetition .niVtbat many of hi. aublimeat tbollghta 
bare bee. tramped „ p un. w thy language', we 
rannet ro„pl,i„ of the in 

7"t*' *"•< paaaione.e W . ere far 

7” U, "' , 7 *° ’ im f« «>!...»..» in <■ lh. 

^ P * t,fn, ly down to mend hi* 

■ ? ~ “'™ in.ntrtfi.Wy after hi- 


*ons death, than bv 


Pathetic of Sir 


l b y tbe Wgheet flights fn th« 


’rrcie Shafton. And it fa thus. 


that Wordsworth «w«y, „« 
bn. .Lh a-p,'”;- 

A simple cll , u * ,n lhfn >: 
AndV^o^?** ^ breath 


‘t should i{ know of^Jath 'f 
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do good, who personally deserve the confidence 
«{ the people around then), and general!) succeed 
in winning it to a considerable degree 

The weakness of the missionaries is on the side 
of their theology, and their want of understand 
ing of India's real needs Missionaries, particu- 
larly in a land ltko India, ought always to be men 
of the largest intellectual furnishing, the fullest 
knowledge of religions outside their own, and of 
the widwit religious sympathies But as a fact, 
they aregeceratly men of limited theological out- 
look and of restricts 1 religious a) mpvthie* The 
reason why is plain. It is because the Churches 
at home are not willing to send bioad men A* 
a rule, the home Churches are extieinely careful 
to select for mission inea to all foreign fields 
their “ soundest,” and fiat means their least pro 
gressive, representatives Whatever qualifications 
a candidate for missionary service may or may not 

possess, he must at least be a “ safe " man If he 
w in the least suspected of having a daw in his 
theology, he is disqualified There are repeated 
instances of men who, being rejected as candidates 
for the foreign work, have been received into pul- 
pits at hom'e without any difficulty Thu«, as a 
rule, all the denominations send their narrower 
men into the mivnonary field Thu is unfortunate 
in the extreme, and the more so because the work 
of a missionary, after he gets into Ins field, is 
to well adapted to keep a narrow man narrow He 
is away from the great currents of the worlfs 

thought, shut up in his little work of trjmg to 
unprrrt hia dogmas upon such rm»d*, generally 
ignorant minds, as he e»n get to listen to 1 im 
There is nothing to broaden him, ard hi a thought 
tre*d» round and round, year after year, in the 
aatae small circle Thu*, he remains to the end of 
hiscareer what he was in the beginning This n 
a picture of the average missiaestr 

Of course, there are exceptions. Here and there 
w» find shining exception*. — men oF larg* mou! 1 
aoj of progressive mind*, who hare views of con- 


siderable breadth when they begin their mission- 
ary work, and who, after they enter upon it, 
study sympathetically and in the spirit of truth- 
seekers the people and the religions that they come 
in contact with, and thus gr>w in breadth with 
the years Such men throw themselves into edu- 
cational work, social reform*, and movements of 
many kinds for the enlightenment ond benefit of 
the people, aod do work of much value. The op- 
portunities Tor usefulness for such workers is great. 
The doors that open before them are miny and wide, 
and the) areappreciatedby the people among whom 
they labor Very likely a missions! y of this kind 
does not make as man) “ converts,” so called, as 
some narrower men wool! do But while Uie 
nsi row meD pursue a course which draws lines, 
stiisupharl feeling, antagonize*, and causes a 
certain number outwardly to accept Christianity 
and all the rest to hate l*, this man pursues a 
course which exerts a good influence everywhere, 
broadens and sweetens the spirit of the whole 
coram unit), fsces many in the direction of pro- 
gress, makes the children and young people eager 
to go to school and the oldei people to find out 
truth, without proselytising wins respect for 
Christianity, and plants its central principles of 
love, duty and helpfulness in the minds of the 
people fsr and near Such missionaries are 
found here and there If only all could be 
eueh — if only the Churches at home were wise 
enough always to select for their missionaries 
men interested to do this kind of work, and 
then to sustain them in such work we should soon 
see everywhere a radical change in the Spirit with 
which missions would be met, not only in India, 
but in alt non Christian lands and such a growth 
of Christianity in those lards as never yet 
has been wi* cessed. But such missionaries in 
foreign lands are very rare, as such a conception 
of missions is very rare at home Not until we 
can get the better conception at home, can we ex- 
pect the better realization abroad 
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“ Newt morning wore 

To evening but some heart did break," 

or w« find a passage like the one in which he 
recalls the old times, before Arthui's death : 

“Dark house by which once more 1 stand 
Here in the long unlovely street 
Doors where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand." 

Such a recollection of the time that has past 
may also be found in Wordsworth— it is where 
he describes the wait 0 f his brother, John 
Wordsworth, and the “ F.r Grove Path " where 
ho used to retire from 14 the glare of noon ” 

Though they are not to be compared with the 
1,n “ in " T, “ O,,.. ' Jrt they 

the merit oliicli “ l„ Mrmormm - m „t,_ 
freedom from Tb . >Iry (lct th> , 

»»" logiirrl weigh, eg.ioet 
that his grief ,» 

“not too deep for sound or foam." 

"" W mt h ' v « » nmli Mil l.m mind if be b«,l 
been in greet wirrow at tlia time he wtoto. 

Ibe fnmotre poem of T,„„, <0 „ „ nUi „, 
lime » Intenwl, tr, B ie,_the, .« m „, th ,„ 
fntbetir, the freotio w|||„, ot „ rth „ 
our very bones, and at moat mums ua to partici 
pate in her mental anguish. 

ButUi* Bight haa crept into my heart 
And begun to darken my eye*. 

And Ihoetanas that fotlows • 

\v A Vr h .rt oa . t . Ul h **e *■»♦* «o soft 
What should you keowofU* mriii. 
or again the lire*- 

AelbeiM?:.^"^"™ 

«o he niwi. 

Tbi, p»m rr.ind. 

which elnr dneribe* . molbtr’e pief f„ 

Ibe ertietioni .I Sf.rg.ret ^ ^ 
quit, en ether , P ,r,t. Xr...y™„ "di.tmh. 

5oul," while Word rworth gradually bri.r, ^ 
row into cur hearts Tba first i. the raving c f 
a half mad woman who U-lirrw hemlf injured 


the other the lamentations of one who has had a 
settled grief weighing on her for years. » 

The jerking rhythm that Tennyson has given to 
his lines well represent the sudden impulses of 
pain under which the words arc uttered. Her 
recklessness and her pathos both are brought 
vividly before our minds when we read: 

“Do you think that I caro for my aoul 
If my boy begone to the Arc ? " 
and * 

Flesh of my flesh, was gone 
And bone of my bone was left 
On the other hand, in the 44 Afflictions of 
Margaret ” we have a heavy -hearted ness (if I may 
say so) expressed in lines of sad harmony, and 
we welcome this particularly, as Wordswoith has 
seldom succeeded so completely in biinging about 
a relation between the sense and the sound. But 
the chief difference that stiikes us is the fact that 
" ordsworth does not work on our feelings by 
individual words and phrases but rather by the 
conception of the whole poem ; and on the other 
hand, as we have already pointed out Tennyson's 
chief strength lies in sti iking expressions and 
single ideas as when he speaks of night piercing 
her head, or of her eon’s bones 44 moving in 
her nide." 


v r' 1 a*y m conclusion mar; 

ordsworth has more of the pathetic in 
his poems than Tennyson and has more of it 
its noblest form; but Tennyson has eotuO 
ranges that might vie with Wordsworth's In 
be Jeptb „( tlieie W* .„J ,„ rp ,„ 

„„ ^ rf lU , tl((l . c 
f”~— «>l -ml wbleb 
omd h - “* WH-S- I. f-r 
be m .„r,"„^' n4 ’'"" - t "' Ur kno-lrfgeof 

“The peculiar note of . 

•■J" Hwinburnc, “ , t .J * ‘ f** 0 ' tbV S'fius,” 

in tendemes: 

hie hnltrtif 


. , '** Ve, 7 highest is sublimity 

b*.,„ 
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yet coma ; Christ in the Book of Revelations trans- 
formed from a being of love and pity into a being 
without love and pity, taking vengeance on bis 
enemies in ways more shocking and btoody than 
anything attributed by the Hindus to their 
goddess Cali, the bloodiest of all their divinities. 
R should be borne in mind that to the people of 
non Christian lands these Bible stones and repre- 
sentations are not surrounded by that halo of 
sirred nets which tends to blind US in America and 
England, to their urationa! and unethical, not to 
say shocking character. Thus, it is not difficult tn 
see wl.y llindusand Mohammed ins object when we 
*sk them to throw away the sacred boobs which 
from their childhood they have been taught to 
venerate, and accept as an infallible standard of 
troth a strange and alien volume containing the«e 
matters. 

Furl) enuore, both Catholic and Protestant 
insist upon the acceptance of the doctrines of 
the trinity, the incarnation, and the deity of 
Christ. Against these doctrines the Mohammedan 
revolts utterly. He sees no ground for believing 
thst they are true ; indeed, they seem to him to 
destroy the great fundamental doctrine of the 
unity of God On the other hand, th« Hindu aajs 


. own religion bu iti trinity why should 1 give 
”* n P I 1» it notolder Uisn your trinity-doctrine 5 Is it 
»ol quite m writ supported aayoors ? And ms toincsrnm 


‘Vi eg nine 


my religioi 


What can the trinitarian Christian answi 
If the Hindu is a man of education *n 
grcs-ne thought he may very likely add - 
“Tree, lam growing sceptical regarding tny o»i 


tni 


ity and mo v 


ip other* that 


lay th< 


. It » 


vetigioa et the soul, toward 
"*P«t insight ef Chn.ua 
" ‘ a in God 


i rather to accept, 
at all, that high 
best thought and 


toteoj whirl 


*, an Fternal Sp.nl, 

....U. vi uvsniiesiauoo are not thiee merely, hot 

aumherVus , and who incarnates hiroaclf, not in a single 

• •rami out mao. in asiagleage, hot in all humanity " 
Still further, both Crlholic and Protestant teach 

* schema of vicarious atonement, which, both to 


the Motiamuedan and the Hindu, but especially to 
the Hindu, seems unetlnc-il and impossible. Indeed, 
of all the doctrines of modern orthodox Christian* 
ity, porbnps the one that seems to the intelligent 
Hmdu least worthy of acceptance is that which 
represents Christ as bearing the penalty of men's 
sins and transferring to men bis righteousness. 
To talk to a Hindu about substitutional virtue or 
vicarious punishment is like talking to him about 
substitutional intelligence or vicarious wealth, — 
an absurdity Dn its very face. That one being can 
be nghteons or be counted righteous, for another, 
or bear the consequences of another's evil deeds, 
seems to him as impossible as that figs can bear 
thistles , nay, ns unthinkable as that two and 
tw > make five T i him it is an ethical axiom 
that “ wha'eoevei a man Foweth that shall he 
also reap" soorei or later, even if it be in a 
thousandth rebn'h And is he not right ? Does 
not the soundest ethical judgment of the world, 
including the Christian world, sustain him ? 
What a piti it i«, then, that Christianity should 
be presented to lum not in its most ethical form, 
but in a form which fundamentally violates 
ethical law 1 

Finally, both Catholic ai d Protestant preach a 
heaven of eternal bliss and a hell of eternal 
torments, to which Christianity alone holds the 
kejs According to »he Protoatant, all men who 
accept Christ that i», who put their faith in the 
redemptive achem., taught by Protestant ortho* 
doxy— Will have heaven opened to them with all 
ita joy*. All who do not, will be thrust into bell 
forever. According to i be Catholic that which 
-ill open the gates .,f heaven is baptism into the 
one true Catholio Church To be outside that 
Church is to be 1 wt. Thus, the alternative put 
before the MobamtneJ*,, and the Hindu by the 
Protestant is, believe, or perish ; and by the 
Roman Catholic, enter the true Cbureh or 
pemh. Well da these so-called M heathen " men 
and women hesitate, and inquire anxiously; 
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use ot liquors among the English has been the 
spread of the custom far and wide among the 
native upper classes, and than- from them down 
to the lower cl isses, until the evil now is very 
far reaching and dreadful. I have seldom in my 
life hoard more pitiful tales than some that were 
told mein India of the effects of drink. Bishop 
Hurst quotes the Archdeacon of Bombay as 
saying : “ For every Christian we have made in 
India, we have made one hundred drunkards • " 
The story of opium in India is as sad and dark 
as that of liquor. The production of opium is an 
extensive anil lucrative Government monopoly, 
which ha9 been built up for the sake of revenue 
The thief foreign market is China, the Chinese 
Government having been compelled at the cannon’s 
mouth to permit the importation of the drug 
But of course the revenue would bo greater if 
there were a home market also 8 >, with a heart- 
lessness that seems incredible, the British rulers 
of India for a long term of years have been, not 
wtensihlyr but really, encouraging its sale in all 
part* of the Indian Empire It would be hard 
to point out a blacker enma against humanity 
than this conduct of the Indian Government in 
thus deliberately inaugurating and carrying on a 
system of raising revenue by the degradation of 
the bodies and souls of human beings. 

Another evil that has been much increased in 
India by thecoming of European* is unchas f ity, 
The English soldiers have done almost as much 
harm by the impurity of their live* as by the 
Woody wars that they have carried on Nor has 
the evil been confined to soldiers Thousands of 
young Englishmen who have gone to India, to 
in business, or in the eervice of the 
Government, or earlier, m the eervice of the East 
Indian Company, seem to have left their characters 
and consciences at home, eo far as this matter 
** ocm.-erned ; and the disaster they have wrought, 
*nd th» suffering they have cause-1, have been 
* r*4tla, p. S3). 
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terrible enough. Generally in India, where there 
has not been contamination from foreign influen- 
ces, the purity of women and the sanctity of 
the home are gratifyingly high. 

Of course, the terrible facts, that drink and; 
opium and sexual vice have been brought into 
Iodia and entailed upon the Indian people by men 
■ eared under the influence of the Christian reli- 
gion, necessarily have created much prejudice in 
the native mind against Christianity, and made 
the woik of the missionary veiy much harder 
than it otherwise would be I only wonder that t 
the prejudice thus caused is not greater than it is. 
For let us imagine the tables turned, and then let 
ns tiy to think how it would be with u«. Sup- 
pose the Hindus had come to this country, 
America, and by force of superior arms had 
conquered it 

Suppose there were now in our land 
1,50.000 or 2,00,000 Hindu*, some of them 
carrying on tho Government in their own way, 
some of them soldiers manning our fjrts and 
keeping us in awe, some of them business men 
gathering into their hands the lion’s share of the 
most profitable kinds of business of the land, and 
some of them missionaries, trying to convert us 
all to Hinduism. Then suppose, further, that these 
Hindu ruler* id ours, tho-e soldiers and these 
busmens men (th-y or their predecessors), had 
introduced among us on a Urge scale drunkenness, 
the u«e of opium, licentiousness, and other vices; 
is it ere iible that we should take kindly to their 
religion, or look with great f*vor upon the work 
of their missionaries ? 

Tbeee, then, ore simeof the obstacles — probably 
the principal ones — that stand in the way of the 
introduction of Christianity into India. It is 
easy to see how venous they are. Now, let us look 
©o the other side; for there is another side to the 
picture. I do not thu-V I have paintel in too 
strong colors the difficulties with which the causa 
of Christian missions in India has to contend. 
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character. It l«n recjcd of its own inco-Mut 
lahnur*, thinks ton long mccfvino 1 1 the »u!nsl 
expert* of whom it in moit proul. Nunit-tous 
mil wtiglit] 1 Hull til hate liven the * blumiiiutii 
papers written and read lx foie tint Society by 
those distinguished statistician* whom namra ure 
familiar to Europ- and the Wrt The quatterly 
journal* of tnflt most useful ►..ciety , published 
during the U-l fifty jeer*, oiler * rich mine of 
information tu tho«« who would rare to ii.i mv 
in it. Similarly, societies having the M me or 
kindred object, ham long mi ce been eM*l h*h«l 
on the European Continent and m the r,„ud 
States These, too, lute rendered end eie render 
ing excellent s.-.vic* and enr.eh.ng the world h, 
‘heir statistical information end research. To 

' U “ * rr -’ lt,er of profound regret that here 
‘ . ,,m “* * society „r, h „ 

chjirticUp. If tiler, bo „ h „, lh< 

0, ''' ch “ oto, b. telly „, d to 

l».rtyin f w.1,,1 i.ln.h, E „„ 
tnene itself w,. f.r behind the most btck*„d 
Government, of tb, Wml tiU l.t, Hot 
f.irneW; it etu'tt be &c!(now]eJ g ed tb.t 
ln.t, niton ot . s.p.,,1, o( , Ul „ t , CI 

end lb, recent r,„r g .„;„ lln „ „„ , ^ 

h. In I,, I,., grot,, , 

its jmt butktverlneM. Oo™H,„w, pngr J ^ 

been m.d. end lmprne.„,„, te , feud , 
nutneroue statistical p»bll„«„„. ^ 
nn.lly ...n.d , nm lh , Oo,„„„.„ t o( , 
Statistical Deportment. The.. p„bli„ ti „„, 
available to the public at a nomi I 
Tbo.. 7T p, 

eny student d..™» of i„ e J 

knowledge qo.l.fylng h,„,„lf by .„j , 

fair expert, or nt . ..„. lr , toi „ rf , nJ 

accurate publicist. 

Pr.Ctle.II, the, ,h„„ 1. no lack of nteteri.! 
or resources for the prosecution of this branch 
of knowledge, and it is touch to be wished that 
paripauu with the awakening of India on all 


mat id a BOVtu-g h.r Interests, |} e Mudy «f 
ftat-siirs « ,|| ho l 1fl g fr »*. negl-cted, A* we hare 
««J More, it was high time that the reproach 
hurM at ox m this respect was soon wiped off. 

Coining to scnnetnira we need not discourse on 
the importance and advantage of if« rornpre- 
henaiie Study. NeJthir at this time of the day 

'* «t at all necessary v, J»y a nv atre-w otl tl , e 
rub J rCt Economics in many m* peels goes him! 
1,1 h " n '’ " l,, > ►tiitJnti— Spew king from the P rae- 
ticnl point of I i*,v it m ay 1* obwned that from 
the day* of Adam Smith to our own, the study 
l ’ f H!ono,nic «>** Wen fully recognised and 

instated upon. It forma the curriculum in every 
college and university throughout the world. 
Thero is qu„e an 0,^ 0 f economic literature of a 
'arid and instructive character. 0„- modern 
economists hare biougt.t it up to date and vie with 
each other in propounding the newer problems , 
* , * th<! Ut,l 'b«mni»ui of our times has brought * 
to the surface. International trade, international * 
politics, international labour and other leagues, 
neWer met » ,oJ * " f tH.-uMle.tIon, especially „||. 

U i nkno,vn 10 «*• 8*neretion of economists a 
.un re, years ago and more, t 1«« telegraphs, the 
Wbones. the Sues Canal itself and a number 
'T *™ rC ° noaic Phenomena have led econo- 

2 2 *"2* r 0, ‘ lh8m R " d ”P<"' nd their own 

reepettive theses. Those liavo undoubtedly broad- 

: '. n R ^ RSt de S re€ °nr economic vision, and 

tZ t , "7”'™ «■»— i-utely into the 
■houH , I ”, bumnnlty, it 

forto„,t,ly i„ tb,. mr On. 

‘ b ~S b onr3, C .g.!°°; I " di, "’ , ”. f " 

'»cb tb. , 8 unlvmttf .« 

"rcch in thi. „. llor ”“" W ’ V rh ““- Tl ” 

"n4 ».H it For in,, , , ' 

■'iH-™.t„ii, ci , m . J " h *‘ bind of in- 
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the Buddhists. Only to a very slight extent ere 
they reaching the educated classes. The native 
thought and intelligence of India almost wholly 
reject their dogmas. Such converts as they mate 
ire found mainly among the lowest castes (or 
cutosU) and consist of persons who have the 
least influence in society. Yet, this does not 
mean that they are not doing good. They are 
unquestionably doing important good, partly 
by the very work of converting these poor, 
despised people, and thus givtig them a new 
standing, and imparting a new and highei 
impulse to their lives. Hinduism neglects the 
poor Caste treads them uuder foot But Chris 
tumty befriends them. It is to be Mid to the 
honor of Christian missions, at least to the honor 
of Protestant missions in Indus, that they are 
helping, instructing and lifting up the lower class- 
es, and offering to them hopes and prospects such 
a* they have not had under their old faiths. 
This is much 

But it is not all. While missions are not con- 
verting many persons of education or of standing, 
and while they are not greatly affecting directly 
the main currents of Indian thought, they are 
Undoubtedly an important factor in a great reli 
Pons evolution. More and more as time goes on, 
and the missionary learns by experience what is 
possible and what « not, his work tends to enlarge 
*nd become many sided. To his preaching 
Ind catechising he adds educational and charit- 
able work. Wherever he goes, he plants 
* school. In the large centres he establish 
** his high schools and college*. lie organises 
Zsrana missions to carry knowledge of much that 
** important to women in the seclusion of their 
homes. In many places he establishes medical 
“woona, with hospital', and free di«pen«aries Tor 
the poor. To be sure there are regrettable eectar- 
*** features connected with meet of these schools 
“iHical niteiions end dispensaries; and yet much 
5**! ts done. This is practical Christianity ; and 


euch Christianity always disarms prejudice and 
wins respect. It is in this direction that Christian- 
ity in India and every where else is likely more 
and more to move in the future. 

Nor abould it be forgotten that even the very 
presence of the missionary in ■ community is 
likely to be an upliftirg influence. Usually 
he is a man of considerable education, pro- 
bably a college graduate. He has brought 
with him to India something of tne thought 
the culture, the ideals of life, the habits 
and customs of the Western world. He gives bis 
influence in favor of improved public sanitation, 
better homes for the people, better streets and 
public buildings, better public improvements 
generally His home and family life, in which the 
wife receives the Barns consideration as her hus 
band, and the daughters are educated with the 
same care as the ions, becomes a valuable object- 
lesson in the community where lie dwells Thus, 
the Christian missions of India, in spite of their 
theological narrowness and other limitations, have 
a place, and shall we not My an important place 
among the influences that are operating to break 
up India’* stagnation, to overthrow her religious 
superstition*, and lead her on toward a n«w day. 

In tke religious progre*s that is coming to 
India, and which is sure to come in still larger 
measure, will Hinduism and Mohammedanism be 
overthrown t I cannot think ao Indeed, I dare 
not desire wbat seems to me would be so great a 
calamity. He knows little of whit it meins for 
a great histone faith to weaee its roots into 
every fibre of the soul of a people for thousands 
of year*. who talks lightly of the overthrow of 
either of there great religions But there are 
strong and growing signs that they will be reform- 
ed and punfied. Everything shows that India 
bis already distinctly entered upon the task of 
purging away the worst of her religious super- 
etiUons and bringing bereelf by degrees into lino 
with the moral ideals of the West and up nearer 
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What is wanted for a careful study of econo- 
mics is a school for the purpose in every promt 
'nent capital of the empire. It is something that 
Swadeshism has moused a faint interest in this 
study. Now, we are glad that what our excellent 
Viceroy calls “ honest Swadeshism ’ had been 
slowly making its head in the country. Stripped 
of all exaggerations by its advocates, at the best 
precious little yet has been done in a praetieal 
way, though we recognise the fact that our indus- 
trialism cannot be built up in i day It requires 
nursing. It requires first a broad and solid founda- 
tion whereon to raise the needed superstructure. 
No doubt, a good deal of water has flowed under 
the llooghly and the Ganges, the Induaand tho 
Jauna, the Neibudda and the Taptee, the Guda- 
very and the Krishna, since Indians unfuilod the 
standard of Swadeshism and held it aloft in the 
land, hut it must l»e ruefully observed that very 
little or no progress has jet been made with the 
proper study of Economics which is found to pro- 
mote that Swadeshism for all practical purpoaes. 
Who will deny that for the future well being of 
our national prosperity the study of economics is 
of priceless value? Is it not our paramount duty 
to wake up in this respect, if we are to succeed in 
the keen competitive race now going forward in 
the world in arts and Industries, manufacture* 
. and commerce, i„ fa rt in all mailers which contri- 
bute to the larger production of wealth? The 
universal recognition and keen posecution of eco 
nomic Shiites in alt the civilised countries of the 
West is, we need not say, the met gratifying fea- 
ture of our busy age and the most hopeful sign or 
the better welfare of the human race in the future 
We earnestly put it to our countrymen wheth.r 
they are to stand aside while the human race 
is programing ? Are they ever to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, or are they to uk« 

r ro !” r P 1 '" in »'* .1 th. 

n.lbn, ot 111. — ortJ .,.1 work not tf,„ r „„„ 
b,tlrr woi.omic^nlinjr | Tk.r, „„ t* 


answer to this question. Indians to a roan are 
awake and eager for their own economic sal- 
vation. Are they, then, going in the right 
direction ? If they are, is it not apparent that 
side by side with their practical energy, ebiewd- 
ness, enterprise and resources, whatever they 
may be, they ought to shake off their lethargy 
and awake to the imperative necessity of be- 
coming experts in economic knowledge. Here, 
too, nR in the case of statistical studies, all that 
is wanted is that »e should have from time to 
time among us a class of able experts who would 
devote their whole time and attention to the 
practical Rludy of ecoi onnes and enlighten their 
leaa educated brethren, fs it hopeless to get a 
doien experts in each province ? Is it hopeless 
to form societies for the creation of such a class 
of desirable,* pecialists ? We think it is not » 
hopeless task. The first step is for the forma- 
tion of an Economic school, on the roodol of the 
London School of Economics. Each such school 
ehiuld have a first rate specialist, not only a 
theorist, but a practical person, to ground and 
tram our joung men in this important study. As 
in other matters so in this, self-help is every- 
thing. Indians neod not rely on the State to do 
all that could bo achieved unaided by themselves. 
Of course, the But* Should leaaonably come to 
their assistance It could do • great deal by stimu- 
*tmg the spirit of economic studies in our col- 
!*“ It ran found chairs of 

Economics and endow profesao, ships and prire*. 
So far w* think the Bute can come to our .id. 
II ut beyond this aid, it i. needful that we should 

*" y 18 10 r °'“" ! ,,nB school 

•■«■«* pn»W| CTpiu! ,, 

. * ***~*r«- .b„ m.y 

’ '. t ™,"- 1 to «■* «*—!,„ -.11 
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tered, and few social prejudices to be overcome. 
The task to be accomplished is simply the every- 
where relatively easy one, of ft people of high 
civilization imposing its customs and its religion 
upon classes of people aery much below it 
But as soon as we reach the educated and high- 
casta Hindus, and the Mohammedans, the situa- 
tion wholly changes. Then the question becomes 
the vary serious one suggested at the beginning of 
this paper Can Christian it), no matter with how 
high civilization it may be allied, conquer atrong, 
proud, highly organiz’d, enlighteued historic 
religions! Form) self I cannot see that the history 
of Christianity in India up to this time furnishes 
us any warrant for answering this question in the 
sffirmalive One thing, however, seems entirely 
clear. It is that if Christunity ever does gain 
any considerable acceptance among leading Indian 
minds, Mohammedan, Hindu, F*r«ee, Buddhist or 
Jain, it must be a form of Christianity less theo- 
logical, less peculiarly '• Western," more sjmpatho- 
tic towards other faiths, broader and more liberal 
in it* spirit, and distinctly mere ethical, more 
epintual an I more practical than that which as 
Jet has been generally prtiche 1 in India 

WORDSWORTH AND TEHRYSO* 


SI*. FtIZ U TYAIJJ1, >1 JL, B VR.-.VT LAW 

Cl LMO^T every snccecdirg generation give us 
different definition for the word foe If) 
’ Philosophers have called a people virtuoc 
w wicked, kind or cruet, civilized or baibarous- 
*n shert, have traced the inner life of nation 
from their conception* and treatment of po»tn 
And m our own tiroes the change in the ontoio 
regarding Wordsworth* poetry has given ruse t 
B 'oy speculations about the comparative intellev 
‘“*1 field ties of our generation and of Word- 
•Orth’* contemporaries. 


But though the question as to which verse 
is most worthy of being considered the best jmetry 
is so vexed, )et no one doubts that imagination 
is one of the indispensable qualifications of a poet 
—if indeed it 13 not that which makes the 
fundamental difference between poetry and all 
oth’r compositions. 

At the ver) first acquaintance with the 
two poets we are considering, we shall see that 
they both possessed very powerful imaginations. 
But it will not be the lass evident that the consti- 
tution of their minds were totally different. 
Wordsworth's poetry seems to have always the 

sombre colour of the jew trees he loved so well 

and the mountains clothed m gloomy stateliness 
that 


The passions that build up our human «oul» 
seem always to have ca-t theii deep shadow on 
his verse Whatever tale he ha* to tell, he is 
alwaye pen«i\tdy musing on 

and that mood is ver) sweet for him, i n wh( h 

b™, .0 n.. lU „ a. 

J’ rt ™ ,h “ .1..,, ,h. «d " 


fto more sh.U atr.y where meditation iLa* 

By Bowing stream, through wood ~ 
loved haunts Uke these ; the ot?m ° er *£87WiM 
iley )et have scope to ran K - amor,, a 061 mini ' 
Her thought., beHaiere, ? ‘‘"Owe * 
H the deer faculty of airht should f *!**'"». ' 

SHU it may be allowed 

What viaionary power, of,, 7^7°^ 

la youth were mine.” * *°d »oo^ 

Even when he addressee th e «t, , 
doe, not ask him .4 Shell*. rf ' '’ 8 W he 
“Teach me hell tfa. oladm,. 

Thatthy brain 
Such harmoniotu ow 

From my bpt wonU 0 *** 

® u *> after a 

u,7 "^. f . pin . U to 
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students receive nt Indi.in Engineering Colleges, 
ct pci hilly at the Thorn p»on Engineering College at 
Roorkte, has lieeti acknowledged to be every bit 
a* good as that provided by similar institutions in 
the Occi lent ; and also since the Provincial men 
are made to do exactly the same kind of work, 
and (shoulder the ruune amount of responsibility, 
and am given the nm* initiative as are the 
Imperial Engineers 

Just now, however, * proposal ia on f'.ot to pull 
down the Provincial Engineer Svi vice fiom its high 
(exlesml low into the du«t A scheme was pro- 
mulgated in 1908, which preposed to place the 
Imperial and Provincial Kugtne-re «.n separate 
lists, which would result in the 1st lei being 
turned into a tubal ratum of the former 
W Keren, unler the old ruW, (ha India- 
trrine«l Engineers were sble to become ex-cu- 
tivc < dicers In from six to twelre years, 
whi’e under the new regulations the Provincial 
nun may not become Executive Engineers until 
the siih-enth year of their service , and since the 
tod c of the Public Work* Department provided 
that a mart mu<t Iwcome a Super intending Kngi 
ne-r btbrv) l.e revhea the fiftieth milestone of 
his life, the r ew M-brme practically niesiia that 
the nun *du*Med in lnliau Colleges sbat| „r,t rise 
t I this jvvst, n-U«l« le*. ! W ., m* PM»f Engineers. 
Are™ M-vls ->f *al„ie- .U, |.,a teen degne.;, 
l»*th f w the Imp-nil an I Provincial 8«r*ire, that 
Will result in t!>» litter Mailing m.Wi.ll, l v , 
than t«otlir<*. ,.f lh. wWriea t f ei lni Ki1y 
sllnatcl foreign tca.rHd men- |l* 

tl-s. Meg the ore that 

The worst featue rf all tlia it tee f, rt th.t 
these t«l« wilt .ff-ct & .r, who »T,« up f or , 
dt'C-alt an \ erperaite trail, leg, never drevai, . 
that tl ’» thunbrVh ,}, llu* .^.j 

hu, Months he,;. The i™ anf „VUnc* 

CMS* -hi, tbegU t»,* tie 

vvilnvUy iti'enla caiU prmnW, ^ rr „ 

IRlSIJ.v lssptl. l'm,w,l fc( * M the aatre 


list ns tbs Imperial Engineers, thesaUiics of the 
former to be nbout two thirds of those of the 
latter. It is needless to odd that all the Provin- 
cial Engineers — save a few men who have but 
recently joined the Service and do not understand 
the crsp, have disdainfully refused to accept 
these proposals. It must be roted that this agi- 
tation has not been set on foot by " native 
eeditionistB “ In the ranks of those protesting 
against the measures are to be found Europeans 
and Eurasians belonging to the Provincial Service 
of tha Public Works Department, 

Those who are familiar with contemporary 
history will remember that since the creation of 
the Provincial Service but few Europeans have 
gone to the Indian Engines! ing Colleges, and that 
their numder u progressively decreasing. This 
is quite natural, since those whose parents can 
afford to spend a few thousand more rupees send 
tli.ir ,o„, to Engl.nd lor ediicetion, irbich ineura 
tb.m .tow, lo |l„ bolter- paid Imperial Service, 
it I. r.letiletrd tli.t jf t|. e present erlirme go-e 
into efT-et end tbe pn.tige end ,„v oi the l’ro- 
vinnet Hen lee i, lurlber pulled doe n, it will 
rni,i.l y low it, elierm for ll.e Iwt grede it 
lod,.,,.. „,d College t |,.t Lev, produced 
Kog.nm.et,l,ee.1il,r,nf Nt Willl.n. Vilen*, 
ci hgrpu.n.nd Mo*,j.,tonl».. i,. n oivn f end Sir 
« 0 lVlmer, „„„ b„|d,ng eminent ,„ji- 
' |U ‘ •>'« An.treli,,, Oovernrornt, 
l '»t, in the word, i,f the Lieutenant Governor 
of the United Provide 
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Tbeide* that we form about tho general dispo- 
sition of Wordsworth from his poems (even leaving 
sai le the Prelude) «o truly represent* the re«l 
man that the two portraits are almost identicil 
But Tennyson had the faculty of projecting 
himself into a character 01 a ciool in such an 
eminent degree that we never *ee the poet 
speaking through a mask, as it were, and hie 
personality is completely hidden in that of the 
fictitious character And even a complete study 
of his works does not give us a complete picture 
of his tnin.l The tone of the ronveieation of Sir 
Walter Vivian's 

What kind of tales did men tell men, 

8he wondered, by themselves 9 

a halt disdain 

Perched on the pointed blossom ot her bps, 

And Walter nodded at me “lie began, 

The rest could follow, each in tnm, and to 
We forged a sevenfold story Kind ’ What Kind ? 
Chimeras, crotchets, Christmas aolicuma, 

Seven beaded monsters only made to kill 
Time by the fire in Winter " 

“ Kill him now," 

The Tyrant 1 kill him in the 8ummer too, 

Sent Lilia, 'why not now?" the maiden aunt 

—all this does not prepare us to hear from 
Tennyson when asked to give an opinion on « 
Journal that “ he lived toi secluded from the 
world to do so.” On the othir hand, almost every 
thing that Wordsworth has written shone him 
10 the character of the Wanderer, the man who 
was elucated by Natine, who devoted his whole 
life to the same Rtudy In fact, all bis minor 
poems appear not only from their tone and form 
hut also from the “ Fenwick notes " dictated 
hy himself, to have Si sen to a veiy great ext-nt 
autobiographical. At the same time in his tales 
where other character appear, there seem to be 
always only two types of men— the represen- 
tative of Wordsworth and the anti-Worda- 
wnrthian — and invariably the former, either by 
*ome subtle argument, or by some divine assist- 
ance succeeds in showing the tr nth of Words- 
worth’s doctrine both to the reader aod to his 
tdvetsary ! 


This personality of Wordsworth, always per- 
ceptible in his poems in, a more or less, direct 
form is that of the “ Prieat of Nature " as tho 
Wanderer proudly calls himself — and -how dis- 
tinctly and with what poetical beauty be has 
laid his life's study bare before us l We feel 
after reading him 

“ What were mighty Nature's self ” without his 
interpretation of it “ His poems express ” — as 
J S Mill says in his autobiography “not 
mere outward beauty but states of feeling, and 
of thought coloured by feeling under the excite- 
ment of beauty " 

Reverence and I i for Nature, Tennyson surely 
had in * great degree We know be retired 
from hia childb'-d with his brother to glens 
writing poetry— and as a further proof we might 
quote the following lines from hi9 “Juvenilia," 

“ Low flowing breezes are roaming the broad 
valley dimmed in the gloaming 

Thro' the black-itemm’d pines only the far 
river shines 

Sadly the farkine loneth the glimmering water 

Twin peats shadow'd with pine slopes tothedark 
hyaline 

Low-throned Hesper is stayed between the two 
peaks , but tho Naiad 

Throbbing in mild unrest bolds him beneath in her 


These lines show sufficiently that Nature’s ob- 
jects weie to Tennyson as is “a landscape to a 
blind man's eye ” 

Yet, we shall seek thi nigh all his pages in vain 
forany single passage which has got even a faint 
trace of that inspiration almost, which dictated 
to Wordsworth the burning words in which 
he has laid before us all but supernatural effect 
of Nature on his mind and which makes Words- 
worth's treatment of the external world so rouclr 
more impressive and noble than Tennyson's. 
The “ Pathetic fallacy ” of Tennyson deprives 
Nature of much of ita impreesivenevs. It colors the 
scenes around him with his own feelings. On 
the other hand, for Wordsworth all the world 
around brings “ tender thoughts of heahng joy." 
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the cometary bodies at tho Inti Is oF this ancient 
people who, with tlieir rude means of observation, 
if any, or speaking more precisely, with their 
naked, unsided eyes as their only engine of 
astronomic il investigation, could have possessed 
but scanty information on the subject. Any 
methodical treitment of the subject is, tnerefore, 
out of tho question : and we must bo content 
with scraps of inform ittoii scattered here ami 
there by stray writers. 

The word Jyotuha m Sanskrit (meaning 
roughly the science of the luminaries) refuses to 
he translated into and labelled by a single verbal 
equivalent in English. It is a comprehensive 
term the full fotce of which can merely be 
piraphrased. Jyotuha comprises three Skundhut, 
t>»S , Cunilam or computation, hnra or horoecopy 
and SamAita. The Gist of these, astronomy strictly 
so-edited, consists of computation and a treat- 
, ment of celestial bodies; the second deals with 
hoioscopy, augury, the good and bad deeds of men 
in their previous biiths and Muhnrta, (the fixing 
of auspicious moments for tbe performance of 
any rite, etc ,) the thud Skawiha, ms., Samhila, 
treats of the motions, the g. Z e, colour, rays, bril- 
} li, ‘ nc y< 8lla P e . e * . of the sun and planets, of 

^ comets, of meteoric falls, (1 f earthquakes, etc. It 

will be seen from the above that the treatment of 
comets falls under astrology , at her than under 
, astronomy. 

The Sanskrit equivalent for “Oometa” i 8 
K'lavah. Its singular KtU A (K’eU) means a 
banner or flag, the comet being supposed to re- 
semble a fiag. In popular parlance, a Comet is 
called Mumnietu (Smoke B tar) and j n lha 
vernaculars, it is also known as Valnak a ha] ra 
(Tail-star) Nothing is mentioned in our books 
• regarding the physical constitution of comets 
and the descriptive designation, Dhumaktlu, 

, CTn hardly be taken to mean that a comet is 
made of smoke. This name may even bo > 
regarded as a misnomer, for, in reference to 


these bodies, it is said that they aie Nirdhuma 
Vaiur.anara J tealajala Sahodaroru mahasah (great 
luminaries bom with flames of smokeless fire). 
Even modern European astronomy, with nil its 
poweiful telescopes, spectroscopes and ether deli- 
cate optical instruments has not yet definitely as- 
certained the physical condition of comets and is 
still perhaps speculating on their cosmical origin. 
Indian mathematical astronomy could by ro 
means boast of having computed tho appearance of 
comets. Varaharaihiru* of A vanti (Ujjayio), one 
of the nine ot twelve gems that adorned tbeCourt 
of Yikramaditya the Great and one who is well- 
known for his encjclopedic knowledge, says in his 
learned work, Brihat Samhita : " the reappearance 
oi disappearance of comets is not subject to 
astronomical calculations.” The present poor 
specimens of Indian astronomers, the almanac- 
makers and arm chair Jyoictishses cannot attack 
the intricate calculation of cometary motions, and 
have not applied themselves to the by-no-means' 
easy task of pred.cting the occurrence of comets 
and their motions or return. The only injunction 
enjoined on these computors is that certain Mvhur- 
tams have to bo rejected for as many months as the 
number of days during which the Ketus continue 
to be visible and for a, many years as they are 
visible for months 

Th« earliest Hindu writer, who have n.de 
eny mention of comets ere Derg, end P „e«.r.. 

Ri.hu (Sage. 

end Bern) end ero mid t, have flourUli.d before 
the beginning of the K,|j„ 50 ,„ 

,n 10 1, '» The wort, of the.. 

Z T ‘ n ' C '“ ib '' *» «’ «"d .or only author- 

OMW -n !> Vereliemihire. 

or 416 " J- IX47C| n,1,IV arai,a m ihira(A.D. 50.1 
^ua ord.og to another accoontl. Umh ougogta 

rvsar. in the<i*te o r i n v; i I l ^ M "i nount _ ot direursion in 

take «p the ™ "<■< 
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out being obscure or strained, his words cannot 
but increase oar pleasure as many fold as the 
number of their different significatiun-t. 

Again, how beautifully ho has expressed 
the comraon-phee ideas which underlie the follow- 
ing lines : — ’ 

“ Thine are these orbs ot light and shade." 

" Oar mile oar ours, we know not ho w, 

Our wills are oura, to make them thine." 

As a counterpart against all these subtle 
beauties in Tennyson’s lines we might remark 
the conviction with which Wordsworth 
speaks— hig earnest and solemn tone, without any 
ornament which by themaelevsa constitute the 
sublimity of his verses. But Wordsworth does 
not always express himself with such simplicity 
After describing a moonlight boating expedition 
"ben he had b«en powerful! v move-1 he thua 
addresses Nature : 

'Vudom and (pint of the Universe 1 
Thou tool that ark the eternity of thought 
That giren to forma and image* a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in ram 
By day or starlight thu« from my flrit dawn 
Of childhood didat thou intertwine for mo 
The paaaion* that build up our human soul 
Not with the mean and vulgar work* or man 
But with high object*, with enduring things— 

With lif* and nature— purifying thua 
The ele menta of feeling and thought 
And lanetifvlng by *ueh diaeipline 
Both pain and fear until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beating* of the heart 

On this occasion his feelings seem to havo 
instinctively given his words a rythm of their 
°*n — and the passvge contain* more than one 
phra*0»hat ha* now become the common property 
°f all who speak or write English. 

But it is not only in theae grand philo- 
■’pbical poems— for, I cannot call them anything 
toe it j s „ ol on (j ; n these poems that we find 
sachpaanage, • Worlsworth haa himaelf told os 
•otbosiastie^lly that he child not imagine a 
«nor» impressive 6gure than that of tho old Leach 
5*therer telling him his tale in “ Resolution and 

Impendence.” 

That poem reminds one of tbe scenes where 
S«het refute* to t ig n the Convention of 
10 ? 


Clarendon as represented by Tennyson in his 
drama. They both bring powei fully before our 
minds tbe idea expressed in the lines : 

" But there may come another day to me— 

Solitude, pain of heart, distress, poverty " 

At the same time the figures nre both equally 
impressive The grandeur and the stateliness 
of the great Archbishop might not, o f course, 
be laid by tbe side of the poor old man. But 
hare, as in many another place, the impressions 
produced on Wordsworth by “the miserably infirm 
and pleased old man ” which Wordsworth trans- 
mits to us supply this want 

The dignified bearing of Becket in the clamour 
aroord him of hia political opponents and person- 
al enemies has been most significantly shown 
in some lines like the following • — 

Rogn of York Thy sending back tbe great aeal 
maddened him (Henryj 
He all but plueked tbe bearer’* eyes away 
Take heed lest be destroy thee utterly, 

Brcktl Then abalt thou atep into my place 
and sign 

Tho fearlessness which Beckst shows at the 
idea of cruel death, impending on him, and the 
eatire, implied in his answer are sufficient to im- 
press his figure before us. Then the lines 
immediately after, in which his followers en- 
tieat him to yield, nnd he refuses, recalls the 
sublime scene, where Piometheus defies his con- 
queror Trom the rock on which he had been 
bound 

Again the speech of Becket that follow* in 
which be de6es Leicester who comes to arreat 
bim seems to unite dignity with passion and the 
“confounding ” effect on Henry’s messenger is in 
some degree share.! by the reader. Yef, tho final 
defiance of Becket shows that every age does not 
produce an Ae-ch)lus. It is incompatible with the 
atate of mind in which Becket is placed to refer 
to hi* own brute strength, — hi* thoughts were 
fixed on far higher object* ; and Tennjson does 
not mar tbe effect a little, when he make* the, 
angry Archbishop recall at such * moment the 
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any way, say like a lion's tail or a dagger's end. 
"The single comet po a «essing three tails and thjee 
different colours U named Brohnvtdnnia ; when 
it appears, the woild will c ime to an end ” 
Chalaketiit tiil is only an inchin length. The 
tail of some Ketus extends to the thiid of the 
sky and resembles the ahai p end of the dagger ; 
it is frightful to view. 

According to our author, the length of time 
during wbicb comets aie visible vaties consider- 
ably with each, from a fawd«ysto8<-veral months. 
One Ketu appears fur only three hours occasion 
ally, Kumada Ketu is visible only for a night. 
Other Ketus continue to blaze in the heavens 
for days, and in othei cases for months The 
position of these not unimpoitant members of 
the solar system in our firm inient is algo indicated 
by Varahamihirs Dhruvaketu is said to have no 
fixed course, definite colour or shape and it will 
appear anywhei a in the heavens Such comets 
dash into outer space 

The Hindus have lull well recognised that 
these marauders of the stellar spaces do 
move; but they have not ventured to probe 
the question further. They could n„t ascct tain 
the velocity of these bodies nor work out their 
orbits and the period of their complete circuits 
round the sun. Theirs were pre telescopic days 
and there were among them no Halleys, Lalandea 
ftDd Mesdamea Lepaute. Most of th e comets 
known to ourwritera were distinguished by ce. tain 
names, a few of which are descriptive. We append 
below two tables of Ketus, as found in Bnhat 
8a mbits. The first table ia according to Parasara 
and the second according to Garga. 


SRI 8ANKARACHARYA'S SELECT WORKS 

The text in Sanskrit Devanigiri type and anv? i 
Tranalafon. By 8 v «krtmi£3?Y " 
more than 700 term in all and including all hi. 
work* Bound in Cloth, rriee Ho. 1-K Tn 1 
of the “Indian Renew," Re! 1. To SuWnbe. 


B- A, NmSAIf a 00, 3. SUtXURAMA CHETTT ST-, UIDRAs! 


PAR AS ABA’S CLASSIFICATION. 


No.' 

Names of Ketus. 

Place of appear- 
ance in space. 

25 1 

Karans Ketua. (Ratijah, sons 



of the Sun) 


25 

Karana Ketus. (IJutasa Sutah, 



aona of Agni or Arc) 

South-East. 


Karana Ketus. (J Irutyu Sutah, 



eons of Yams) ... ... 



Karana Ketua. ( Daratdnaya 



aona of the Earth) .. 



Karana Ketus. ( Satina Sutah, 



sons of the Moon) ... 

North 


Brahmadanda Ketua. ( Brahma 


101 

Sutah, ions of Brahma) 

Anywhere. 


OAROA’B CLASSIFICATION. 


Brahmadanda Ketus fSukra 
Sulha, tons of Venus) 

Kanaka Ketua (5anatscAaran- 
garuhah, eons of 8aturn) ... 
Vikacha Ketua (Gurueulah, 
anna of Jupiter) 

Taskara Ketua (Dudhajah, 
^ sons of Mercury) .. 
Kumkuma Ketua (Kujatmajah, 
aouaof Mara) ... 
Tamaaakilaka Ketua" (tons of 
Rahu. spots in the disca of the 
Bun and Moon ... 

Via war ups Ketua (eons of Agm) 
Aruna Ketus (sons of Vayu) .. 

K^u, (PrdJapiH 
I Sutah, sons of Praiapau) .. 
Canaka Ketua) Brahma Sutah 
. ions of Brahma) ... 

," ka Ketua (Varuna Sutah 
i aora ot \ aruna) ■ • 
Ksbandha Ketus (sonsof Yaraa) 


North and N 
East. 

| Anywhere. 
South. 

I Anywhere. 
North. 


The Corners. 


The i.o UMe, m.k, „ p , w o( on . , ho>M 
".T "i'« »• 101 Ketus mentioi 

S.kTT’ "" b ” *>“* *«»• 

,n™ ’ 7 " 0 ,P “ ;iSc *■* *l» P'«. 

of comets are Vao. rr„, 

Ketu, Chain Kei,, n "a UaStl Ketw « K *P J 
K. Ketu ft ■ R “ V ' r;l Steota Ket 

K - [ “- K ”""« 
’ J “ k Ketu, Bhava Ket 
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»ud then tho whole tele is misted in the simple how he could be thus *' raised to ecstasy ” by 


words of the child. 

A number of poems by both the poets at once 
totno to our mind when we consider their pathos. 
The poems of Wordsworth ere ell more or less 
lutobrtgrspbical, »nd founded usually on some real 
incident or persinage. Tim is a great advantage 
to the poet — not that he could not Lave invented 
the tats or imagined tho character by bimvdf 
Bat it is the fact that he can always command 
our sympathy for wbnt he is going to say 
by declaring it to I* true— we have tears for 
lh« heroic Maid of Orleans all the satne.whether 
the historian who (elites her story be eloquent 
or not. The worst stylist could scarcely relate 
how Simon Da Montforl's patriotic Ilf# waa 
brought to a close by the very prince to whom 
h» bad been a father, in such a manner as not 
tou.h our hearts. An 1 so Wordsworth could 
hardly have done eurh very scanty justice to tbe 
facts on which he based his poems as to deprive 
them of their inherent pathos Hut the style 
*hkb he employs almost always and which 
worna us most is simple and unornamented and he 
“*** that his word* shout 1 be nothing more than 
• selection from those in ordinary o*e " He 
seems to have his ideas and images res ly and we 
bare seen that he succeeds best when he adds 
Nothing of bis own. — The great feature which 
di’tiogqishe* him from others i* 

“the peebo voice 

That hourly »|wati wiIAia hna. 

As we have said before, the poet differs from other 
*«o by feeling more deeply an 1 truly than they 
*»n and It a* here that Wonliwortli is to be ad- 
«irvl Many brerde* him ha I ween “ the ol 1 
at rvnnth “ hot none felt as he did 
"aa-.e scenes have been beheld by other*, 
but haw di«e,ent the im pcnwiarui on their 
1 <*>•*-» 1 Indeed. sc deep era- to bate eftem 
b*»a the eff-ct on Word- worth ef what 

b« saw er bear] that Wer men have wondered 


sights and objects that f^r theta not only wanted 
tbe dignity they bad in tiie poet’s mind but were 
absolutely trivial 

.In spite of all this, however, the highest 
efforts of Tennyson in the pathetic are such 
ss may fairly vie with Wordsworth's. But he has 
fewer pes.sges of this kind. His earlier poems 
contain more of what is beautiful or fanciful 
than pathos, and hie later works which are 
written in a graver tone seem to have the re- 
serve of their author and sound like the peosito 
musinga of an old man preferring the company of 
his own thoughts to any sympathy that we might 
offer him Yet, whenerer he has tried really to 
move nur tender feelings he has succeeded. Id the 
May Queen, for instance, Tennyson seems to have 
gained tbe most perfect com maud over our 
feelings, and be repeatedly changes their dnft 
with an rase that cannot but astonish us when 
we think of it Id the first part we revolt against 
the vanity of tbe girl that can say of her lover : 

“ H>I heart is treating Bother 

—Out what is that to toa w 

But as we read the neit part the poet with a 
master's hand has made os think rather of tbe 
beauty and mi»fertun« of the girl than of h«'r 
vanity We begin to pity her now, instead 
of deepuung her. And in the third stag* 
sre Cod that a sort of love for her, aa for one 
who ha. shortly to leave cur woill and we listen 
to her last •ciemn words with not a little respect. 

Let ua r Uoe bre.de thus po. m Wordsworth’s 
** Roth • "*• 'ball see Wordsworth's power of 
putting frel.rg n.to the mo*t ord.nary worJsand 
eventa. “In llmenso* ta th- work where Jenny, 
aoc has been afadreO, pathetic throughout, and 
though the aralytical oene.r „ bl<b be fcM 
adjptel interfere*, often with the effect of the 
poem-in arete of the '.art of aponUneity ,' n 

many parts. w« freqaenlly eerre. I, e# , u 

gvaaieely pathetic, as : 
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BY 

MR. V. VENKATA8UBBIAH. B A. 
(Srrtnnfa of India Society, Poona ) 


S a pieliminary to an account of the recent 
Revolution In Portugal it may not be un- 
desirable to give a brief resume of the his- 
tory of that country, ft was in the prime of the 
chivalrous age of the Crusades, when the Iberian 
Peninsula was jet under the sway of the Saracens 
that the separate national history of the Portu- 
guese began. And ft began in a very romantic 
episode when the chosen Knights of the Portu- 
guese race won their independence in 1143, under 
the eyes of the fail eat ladies of the land, in a 
tournament in which they tilted against the flower 
of the Oastilmn, or the futuie Spanish, Knights. 
The first king was Alfonso, a prince of the House 
of Burgundy; and for about a ceDtury and a half, 
be and his successors fought against the noble and 
cultured Saracens who represented the highest 
Oriental civilisation They ultimately either left 
the country for Africa or got mixed up with the 
native population, leaving to this day n strong 
Moorish strsin in the people, especially of the 
higher classes, and in the southern parts of the 
Peninsula. The House of Alfonso continued on 
the throne for more than 400 years ; and in that 
period not only did Portugal successfully with- 
stand the powerful attempts of Spain to absorb 
her, but by commercial entei prise became a pro- 
minent European power, and eventually grew to 
be the first country in the world, producing veri- 
table heroes who ventured into the dangerous deep 
to make discoveries which have altogether changed 
the course cf human history Prince Henry who 
ruled in the latter part of the 15th century was 
the most enlightened monarch of his time, and 
indeed, it was his interest in science and naviga- 
tion that gicw into * national passion for adven- 
ture, that built an empire in Asia, Africa and 
America, and that caused an enormous flaw of 
wealth into the country as a result of the trade 
in slaves and the rich spices and products of the 
East. But in the 16th century the Burgundian 
line became extinct; at least half a dozen rival 
candidates strove for the throne ; and the inter- 
nal diversions mud the consequent weakness only 
made the country an easy prey for Spain, with 
whom she was compulsorily united for about 60 
years In 1A40, however, there was a great rising 


of the nobles and the people, and Portugal regain- 
ed her independence. The Duke of Brag&nza 
whose descendant the present ex-King Manuel is, 
was raised to the throne ; and though under his 
succeasors Portugal has maintained her independ- 
ence, her story is one of a steady decay in power, 
her children not moving with the progress of 
science and culture like the rest of Europe. It 
is remarkable that the decadence of Portugal was 
due to her glorious expansion, »s too large a part 
of her numerically small population was attracted 
to lhe splendid colonies, leaving the mother coun- 
try so spar-e in some portions as to necessitate the 
importation of negro labour, which has jesulted 
in a truce ol .hat blood being found in the lower 
classes of the people. When the Ambition of Na- 
poleon marked out Portugal for its prey, the king 
left his country for Brazil, and his restoration 
followed the well-known events of the Peninsular 
War. The throne had been usurped for some 
years by one Miguel, the brother of the rightful 
king, Dorn Pedro, who however defeated the usur- 
per with the help of the British fleet in 1835 and 
regained his throne. Sinee the middle of the 
last century, the bistoiy of Portugal has been one 
of seething discontent, spasmodic revolts, and 
determined efforts on the part of the democratic 
leaders to establish s liberal constitutional govern- 
ment The condi'ion of the people ha* steadily 
grown worse owing to the appalling corruption of 
the political parties, the greed and luxury of the 
nobles, the ignorance of the peasantry And the 
hopelessness of national progress It is this con- 
dition of the country that has brought about the 
Itevolution. 

Ons fact is prominent all through the long bis- 
tory of Portugal— the steady friendship of Eng- 
land. During all the crisis of her |,f« — in the 
Crusades against the Saracens during which Por- 
tugal was carved out, in the commercial activity 
w tc Uid the foundation of her greatness, in the 
a emp to regain her independence from under 
tha Spanish yoke, when she was Ijing helpless in 
tha clutches of N a pot eon's ambition, and when the 
"T," ° Uther 1 'fitful king— it was 

J n ° nltwr C '' unl ry and no other 

country baa done to Portugal. 

It is evening, about 5 o'clock on the lot nf 
SlTi '? 08 ' Ib « R «5-"> ... ..riving J 

Tb. 8 tb * T "e» " f.rvy-bo.t, 

. »< S„„ m,„t th» king, «nd 

* £' PWMij in -kJ.Vv- 

«enta « bunt, net of a,„«„ ^ 
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of statistics and economics Indeed, at this time 
Statistical and Economic Study Amon^ of the day, with all India awakened to the desir- 


Indians.* 

BY 

MR. DINSHA EDULJI WACHA 


ability of a thorough industrial regeneration on 
sound and sober lines, it would be a work of 
supererogation to expatiate on the ohvious 
benefits arising from a careful study of 
those branches of knowledge which have 


G5T HE reproach has not infrequently been laid 
yy at the door of Indians of light and leading 
* that they are sadly deficient in statistical 
and economic knowledge, and, therefore, hardly 
helpful to their leas enlightened enuntrymen. 


been so well recognised all the world over 
and have so vastly stimulated its utilitarian 
spirit during the past half a century and more. 

As far as statistics are concerned, it may be 
sufficient if at thi9 stage we invite the attention 


in the first instance, and, seconilv, to the State of Indians to one crystallised observation of Pro- 
on all important matters relating to Indian fiscal feesorM.irshall, the greatest living British author- 


ed economic problems. It must be inefully 
acknowledged that the reproach is as well- 
founded as it is just. Whenever such questions 
happen to be before the public for serious con 
(Mention, Indian cuticism thereon, be it in the 
council chamber or in the press or on the public 
platform, is known to be more or less super- 
ficial and inadequately Informed Soma of our 
open-minded, unbiassed and far sighted country 
men have themselves admitted this lamentable 
lack of economic and statistical knowledge. Of 
course, it would lie unjust to say that there are 
hot scattered over the country some, to be 
counted on one’s fingers, who, being excellently 
conversant with it, are able to offer public criti- 
cism which is beard with respect and attention 
But those are exceptions only who emphasise the 
general verdict It was high time, however, 
that with the vast strides which Indians bays 


ity on statistical and economic subjects of almost 
every-dw interest He observes that “ statistics 
are the straw out of which economists have to 
make the bricks " The statistician is the great 
purveyor who supplies the economist with the 
facts on which to build sound and sure bis eco- 
nomic postulates and economic arguments, apart 
from fresh hypotheses and corrected or new 
theories The economist mainly treats of pheno- 
mena relating to groups of facts— each group 
being a watertight compirtment by itself. But 
he haa to go to the statistician for his fundamental 
materials Well does Mr. Bowley, the well- 
known statistician, say, that the economist “ is 
dealing with national economy, with volume of 
trade, for instance, or the purchasing power of 
money lie is limited to pure theory till Btatis- 
tics os the science of great numbers haa produced 
the facts," or let us take a case nearer home. 


<“ade in rnai y a direction, specially in the 
direction of broader and deeper spread of edu- 
cation, they wculd seriously strive to wipe off 
the reproach a* to their lamentable lack of sta- 
tistical and economic knowledge. 

It is not the aim and object of this paper to 
dilate even briefly on the importance and value 

*Yhi» appears also id the special number of the 
Giuornfi, 


There is the important question of high prices of 
food and commodities We are all aware of the 
variety of theses put forward to account for the 
nse, but hitherto hardly any has at first hand 
collated those facta on which to found a sound 
and reliable deduc'ion. A variety of facts, group- 
ed together, are fundamentally essential for the 
purpose. So far as our knowledge extend* only 
ono individual, Mr. Atkinson, of the Civil Service* 
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The Revolution did not come as a surprise ; 
only it was not expected just when it occurred. 
For some time |>ast the country has been on the 
verge of a vital crisis. Enterprising foreign news* 
papers had s-»nt their special cone«ponrtents 
several weeks before the Revolution actually 
began. All parties from extreme conservatives 
to socialist revolutionaries were incessantly plot- 
ting for power The Revolutionists bad for 
months past discussed and planned what tl ey 
would do when they came to power They 
wanted only an opportunity, only an mstru 
ment. And it was supplied rather unexpect- 
edly. It was in fact the victory of orgam 
nation over unpiepaiedne** The Revolution wea 
in no sense a popular uprising, the mob joining 
th» movement .inly after the fighting and all 
other work had been done It «»s mainly a 
Jggle between the loyal and disaffected per- 
of the army. The Royalist* were not mfe- 
r in numbers or efficiency Out they lacked 
enthusiasm, and sincerity, definiteness and org* 
niaatton In their officers 

The opportunity that unexpectedly came to the 
Revolutionists the murder of I)r. 1 lombard a. 
He was medical officer to the Lisbon Asylum for 
the ■ml was well known as a fanatical 

Republican and an active propaganda. He was 
nwwirntol tl a rmlitaty officer cf strong Royal- 
ist views, who had been an inmate in the Asylum 
and div barged against the advice or the doctor 
Us turning from Taris on the morning of Monday 
Jrd OvtoW l»»t, lie sought out the doctor, and 
In the course *T a heated rfnwuvion inflicted a 
<"*\rr' ’ ,i " 1 "i„, m'li p.„ p i, 
h '” Mit-Mm* - orty I),. .„ „f . 
demented nan, interested persons interprete.1 ns a 
(uunll, Hilml imml., ot . II,, „l |„, ,„ a „ 
h > . 0 
RnnMinn f..„l IHl 

.nfl.nie.torr I'l.crJ, .1 i.h ... , M; „‘ mi . 

; W - T" <1 P'U .n nj ,o 

tk,jo„.,,r,l„„| M,.", »ki,k ,„ h 

I"’ - , ,. r ; re "f* f fll^J 

round the plscards and tegvn to shout “ Dcwn 
with the Monarchy,* an! the cry*., 

^ Xhm Wed 

to tvstove order they war* attacked bv mo, p. 
pubbearv who were armed with revolver*. , n 4 
aeter.1 ferwww w*re wounded ft> Vth aid„ 
Eventually, they d >T< r».d from that r. rt of tha 
City but went la the bstra.k. of tl* Erst hatterv 
of Artillery who were well known to be ardent 


publican Standaid,took up a commanding position 
on a high ground, and proceeded to entrench 
themselves; while a large numbei of aimed Re- 
publicans flocked to them. Word of the rising 
was quickly communicated to the ether disaffected 
centres of the rity by telegraph and telephono; 
and immediately afterward*, in accordance with 
a preconcerted plan, all communications with the 
outside world were cut off The 16th Infantry 
Regiment which was in the north-east part of the 
city, shot their Royalist Commander and hastened 
to join the rebels 

The Government was quite unprepared. The 
ministers were enjoying dinners in distant parts of 
the city and the king himself was entertaining the 
President Elect of Rtszil The head of the army 
and other officers were At a seaside resort some 40 
minutes’ run from the city by rail. The loyal 
troops were soon called out, and martial law waa 
proclaimed. Rut all was confusion in the Royal- 
mt ranks There was no head, no chief, nobody 
capable or willing to assume command. It was 
only at 6 o’clock on Tuesday morning that the 
Lolonel of the Staff came to direct the operations 
•gainst the insurgents, to an automobile lent him 
by the linti-l, Resident, as mil way communication 
had l*cn cut off Meanwhile some naval offers, 
learning of tho revolt, at onco made for the land ; 

JhiTu" ,,0rflP * in ,hB " tMeU * bn,ke 

5 1 ll » K°>»]wt me* with their cxtiaordi- 

mncV 1” e u*’ “r ld jolnfJ 1,16 «**»• There was 
much desultory firing all through Ihe night, ab- 

^ °r tlgoroiH offensive being most 

™dd* on the Side of tl,* Monarchists 

•a W "* '!*“■" known to be Republican, 

*“ 1 «» '■« l.j.l; .»d l.,M 

i »,,„t ... eonn.ntly 

P. A.™™' 0 "?''?"* «■'« »»«■ Of d«- 

K. mu.,,, i„ ui^>Jiir ,i v“ , i i1 " 

shin* tl... i . i , u '*' Harracks, and three 

3* n P WdSfl. II.. 

U II” : tl ”? "“'■f'"”. Two of ll„„, t ™. 

r-oko.1. Tl,™ *”d » 

u, 

", .»d.,a ,|“™ f-l-c*. op.no! f,„ on 

buod.,,1 ii.'i *1,7’' i !‘* 

I*'— ooold „o, ’"Toondiog Ik. 

•» •t-ko»k.,di„,.X E**™**™ to lire 

remalnwi in tb* JLi * ,, * k '”* h«»h*rt« 
undecided iwItiTw. numetoo* 

1^1. but a few ?I " T r * M ’» l*» hour of 
rwti.L.tol etaurorh and !oy»l by 
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and manufactures ? Is it in reference to those 
very complex modern institutions of banking, 
currency, foreign exchanges, marine insurance, 
freight, navigation and so on? Indeed, tr. all these 
and numberless other matters which contnbnte to 
our daily existence, the value of statistical study 
is absolutely indispensable The capitalist has as 
much need of statistics as the wsge-earnei The 
employer and the employed, tie merchant and the 
banker, the trader and the manufacturer, the 
physician and the astionomer, the chemist and 
the electrician, the politician and the statesman, 
the man of letters and the metaphysician, theevo 
liitioriist and the sociologist, the embry ■ lngist 
and the psychologist, each and all and others 
besides, even the genus — “ the man in tho street’’ 
—all hr.ve need in these days of enlightenment 
and progress, to know something of statistics 
They all have to rely on it to educate themselves 
end get others educated 

Thus, it will b* perceived how all embracing is 
the science of statistics and how far reaching is 
its influence on our every day human activity. 
Thera can be no question of its glorious gains to 
humanity. What treasure*, richer than gold or 
diamond*, does it ofler to those who wool 1 work 
its inexhaustible mine 1 What marvels it dm 
closes, sometimes almost astonishing and 
bevond our wildest imagination 1 And yet, sad Co 
say, its study baa been almost wholly neglected 
But it is of no use lamenting o\er our defi 
eieney in this respect in the past What is 
past is irrevocable. Let us calmly survey the 
present and the future. L»t us take a new de- 
parture, and with seriousness and alacrity begin 
a new pago We ought no longer to neglect this 
alt fascinating, all enduring, and exceedingly 
human study. To continue to neglect it will in 
reality be to sacrifice our own moral and mate- 
rial progress It ia not to be supposed that 
every one should pos«ess a complete knowledge of 
Statistic*. It cannot be that each person who 


annually passes out of the ports la of our colleges 
and universities, with his hall-mark, should pursue 
the study in his post graduate life. Like every . 
other study of modern sciences, there should be, 
a few persons who could specialise it,‘ In other j 
words if only a fraction of the most educated ini 
eich Presidency and Province were to betake y 
themselves to it as a special subject, we think, • 
speaking modestly, we might witness in a fewt 
short years a great change for the better in the 
cuiieut of Indian though*, and feel the influence 
theieof in the piess, in the council chamber and , 
on many a public platform In this way we an. 
sure we could w<pe off the ipproach which is 
piesently laid, not unjustly, we repeat, at our 

Now, it ro«j be observed that ns far as tbo 
stud v of statistics from a practical point of view 
is concerned, theie is to be found to-day quite a 
plethora of exceil. i>t literature, permanent and > 
periodical, watch ha* gone on accumulating with 
maivellous ripiduj duilng the last fifty years. 
InGieat Bn’iin none has made the Statistical 
study more popular and interesting than the 
late Sn Robert Giffen, that prince of statisticians. ■ 
The Government itself has been vastly profited 
by the statistical depai tinent he inaugurated at’ 
the Board of Trade thirty jeara ago Ifis un- 
tiring interest and great ability and industry in 
this respect may slao be noticed in those two 
admirable volume* called “ Essays on Finance” 
edited by him which we should strongly com- 
mend to all Indian atulents. He was also a 
pillar of the Royal Statistical Society for many 
a jeer. Indeed, that Society itself has laid not 
only Great Britain but tne civilised world at 
large under a deep debt of gratitude by its cor ti- - 
nued efforts in accumulating ■ vast store of - 
statistical knowledge on the most scientific basis. 
There is not tbe least doubt that it is the fore- 
most institution of its kind in the world for the 
dissemination of statistics of an all-embracing ” 
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They contemplate compulsory secular education 
and the modification of the piesent opptessive 
protectionist policy. 

The Revolution was accepted more ot less 
quietly in the Piovir.ces end the Colonies Oporto 
and Combra were alwajg known to be Republican. 
By Friday all the Provinces and all the Ganhons 
had given in Only one 01 two Colonits showed 
great enthusiasm, the others aicepted it quietly 
The news of the Revolution took Gaa b\ sur 
prise The people were inclined towards the 
reigning family and Republican idem* had not 
thrived there. On receiving intimation of the 
formation of the Provisional Government, the 
Governor convened the Council, and published 
the official despatch Solutes weie fired in honour 
of the Republic and its leadeis weie cheeied 
Tbs Goyarnor resign, J an.l 1), da Cosui mm- 
ceeded him, 

For , long tuna p,st anti Clerical feeling 
hubem rifo in Portugal T |,„ St ,, l „,. I i 00 k 
contarn anti-Jesuit | >m „hioli .bout 
150 year, old If they iver. not enforced it 
f«e.,uae the Royal Ho„.e h.d clenc.l „mp,. 
th.e,. It I, believed that, II King M.miel bad 
not bi come directly connected ivith one of the 
le igio,,, order., tbe Rerolulioo mould not have 
taken place, at 1-aet it „ ulW „„ fc<1> 
come to eoon The popular excitement of the 
Revolution has all been turned egamet the 
S'lf I? ! enli-oeJ bj tbe 
ante ol the Order, ,„d t |„ dl.cnv.r, of arm, and 
ammunition among them. Thoigh lh „ 
Government baa been trying t, put down tbe 
popular demonat, at, on of f.nlmg, it |, d,|, r . 
mined to enforoa all tha anti-clerical leoielatio,, 
on the Statute-nook. Tha religioo, male 8 ™ have 
been a.ked to quit th. country, noli™ of only 
-6 boon, being given : and nttempta have been 
mad. m rtalnre the nun, to their l l0m „ o“ 
Monday, 10th October, the lboviaional Govem- 
m.nt published . definii. declaration rfl 
policy concerning tbe leligioue common,, i„ 
enforces certsin Uwn proscribing Jesuitical est«S 

Lb M , !, h ' lr -nd coiiS, 

all Monastic and Joauilirn] properti,, Tbe 
monka.nd other, l,„i„. }„, P g ,, 

and other countries. r 1 

Th, foreign power, all ,., m to sympathy, _ iUl 
tha new Government. A, the Rev.d„l,„„ k „ b „J 
named out without i»b„„,„ blood.hed, ,"a 

t^.r“ X ”■ ' W '"' P ‘ 0t lhe P“P'« for their 
own better government, there is no srot* f 
foreign intervention. Though the Powers have 


not foimally lecognise! tho Republic yet the in* 
formal communications of the Provisional Govern* 
ment have been favourably receiveil, by which 
we rn ly conclude that the Republic will bo recog- 
nised without any difficulty. The new Govern- 
ment lia» notified the foieign poweis that it re- 
cognises all the liabilities and accepts the obliga- 
tions of the late Government. The effect of the 
Revolution in Puttugal cannot fail to be great on 
Spam Though there may be no immediate dan- 
ger to the Government, jet it cannot be denied 
that the Spanish Republicans have received im- 
mense eiii oursgemenf, and will push forward 
their plan®, niobaldy for an Italian Republic, 
with unprecedented vigour. 

The kmg has written a letter in which he tells 
the people that cucum-, tuners foired him to leave 
tho countrj, that his conscience is clear, that 
ho will evei remain n true Portuguese, and that 
helm not ibdicated the throne. But consider- 
ing tlw excellent start that the Republic has made, 
it is more than doubtful whether any serious 
attempt will he made in his favour. 

On the whole, the world must express its 
wonder at a Revolution which was accomplished 
in less than 40 hours, and which did not cost 
loie inn 300 lives ft icmains to be seen how 

change ^ * ' Vl11 *" 11,0 ent, benefit b * tbe 


shah jehan. 


MR JATINDRaNATII BEN. 

I«^n 0 tS» Bt ’h tbfl . grfa,e8t b,!8 « on wan oonferr’d 
in tho act; ot v.rtue to excel" 1 

X 

Who both these 0f . do,n K well 

8mce Portuno here bc *^ c » 

convince us 

numerous other’ Wf 8 " ov 1 < ‘ r ) vhe,,n 'ng degree,’ 
heart — qualiti«.u w t,: > ^ J'"*btics of head and 
of subjects under K ' en ^ eare< i him to thousands' 
tracted praise «r,j' 8 , , 8 * n ^ which have at-; 
- -«ll. o“'^, liom parity. 

»t Uimm^Zu J r ,, “ Ur “to d,V.ll on- 
P"g«a. 1t "" ■» tl„ f„„ f„flo»i„g 
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go too far, take tbe , last Financial Statement 
which wrought some alterations in taxation. How 
many even in the Viceregal Legislative Council 
were able to discuss the changes, with accu- 
rate information and a firm grasp of economic 
principles? And how many outside the Council 
hall had ar.y illuminating and educating criti- 
cism to offer ? What was the sum and substance 
of the observations in the columns of Oitr leading 
organa of Indian public opinion 2 Not that some 
w«H informed and trenchant criticism did not 
appear. We should be doing a great injustice to 
those who in and out of the Council endeavoured 
to offer some well-reasoned ami sober criticism 
on the crude nltenituns made in the existing 
taxation. Hut those who thus criticised were 
<luit« a haudlul. How many were able, again, to 
criticise the policy of gigantic railway borrowings 
with the alsrmingty large incisaee in the annual 
interest charge ? How many probed to the 
bottom the details of gross railway earnings 
and woiking expouaea nnd pointed out the flaws? 
Indeed, how many were there ti go minutely 
Into tbe question of Indian railway finance as 
* whole to demonatiate that one principal reason 
of deficits in recent times »» this depressing 
W’lw.y finance of the Government of India. To 
o* it is a matter of the greatest disappointment, 
ni »y deep«ir t that this devourirg monster of 
railway finance which unseen commits tho 
great ravages in our annual revenue*, was 
h *r>lly touched at all. Then take that octopua 
of military expenditure. True it is that some 
pertinent though superficial observations wire 
offered, but there was hardly any serious at- 
tempt at tomahawking it in the right surgical 
**J. Then take the enhanced silver duty Even 
here no educated opinion, based on currency,. 
*ae offered. Is it a wonder that the govem- 
ln g authorities had an easy time of it, and that 
tll * y f*°ghed in their sleeves at the incorape- 
foocs of a large majority of Indians to deal with 
IM 


the question id the way it ought to have been 
dealt ? Tuke again, the question of gold reserve * 
Who spoke with any deep knowledge of tb.it 
economic phantasra of the Indian Government— 
a reserve built up at the expense of the tax- 
payers of India for the support of n Bel flnlj and 
shrieking microscopic minority of foreign traders? 
Letting alone these grave questions of public 
finance and currency ns well their ethics, there 
is that burning question of the economic drain. 
Has there been noticed a single effectual criticism 
on this controversy on which so many, 
from the most exalted official to the latest 
imported gieeohorn of yesterday, blissfully igno- 
rant of the very abc of the problem, talk so glibly 
and airily * But how may it be controverted 
without a firm grasp of the economics involved in 
the controversy ? Thus, it will be perceived in 
how many important directions tbe almost total 
lack of economic k oowledge handicaps And dis- 
ables the very best of us from answering the 
superficialists who talk fallaciously about the drain 
both here and id England This then is the 
measure of the depth of our own neglect and in- 
aptitude Whst we mean to say here ia that there 
is no tack of enlightened Indians who with suffi- 
cient economic grasp could prove to the hilt the 
reality of the economic drain Only they have 
not studied the subject as it ought to be to enable 
them to clinch many a superficial and plausible 
fallacy in which oflicialrt, high nnd low, including 
the Secretary of Suite, indulge, and in the bar- 
gain unfairly reprobate our countrymen at \f tht 
fact of lh« dram ttielf, let alone its causes, vat nol 
an abtolat* fact But it is of no use entering here 
od this controversy. We have only endeavoured 
to give an instance of that lack of economic know- 
ledge which prevents Indians from treating eco- 
nomic phenomena i., the only true and right way 
they should be treated, with a firm graap of the 
first principles, and at the same time to hurl back 
tbe reprobation in the face of the reprobatore. 
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all over the country it is the only way In 
which the subject in its practical aspects, can be 
accomplished. Each school ought to have a 
competent professor, one who would specially 
understand the needs of India on all economic 
matters and give a series of well-thought out 
lectures which shall be at once interesting and 
instructive for business economics. 

Thus, by the establishment of schools both for 
the prosecution of statistical and economic studies, 
Indians will have taken the first essential step 
towards the realisation of all their hopes and 
aspirations f<ir a regenerated industrial India* 
The subject has only been treated here in skeleton 
form in order to stimulate public spirit and enable 
the discerning people to make a modest begin- 
ning It should be discussed in all its broader 
and practical sspects by our Conferences and 
Congresses so that some united action and active 
co-operation may follow. The rest may be t*ft 
to tune. Great projects of national welfare re- 
quire great efforts sod sscnfices at first ; but 
when those efforts have been successfully ac- 
complished and the needed sacrifices are cheer- 
fully undergone, the future tssk may well be 
left to posterity. We Indians of the present gene- 
ration will have amply discharged our duty 
when we have laid down the bricks for a solid 
foundation which Time in its onward course 
will Crown wi-.h a noble edifice beautiful to behold 
and admire So let ns be the humble pioneers 
In this great task of the economic regeneration 
of our country. The times are favourable, the 
spirit of tiun Saadeshism is in the air. Let as be 
up and doing, and leave footprint* on the sands 
of time which tho~e coming after us may safely 
tread and lead on the nation to its ultimate 
e-onotnie goal 


Grievances of the P. W. D. Provincial 
Service Men 

BY MR. SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 



HILE agitation is going on in all parts of 
Hindustan for the natives of the land to 
be permitted to got to the higher Govern- 
mental appointments through the front gate 
instead of being obliged to squeeze through a hole 
in the back fence, as is the condition of affairs at 
present prevailing, it seems that one branch of 
the public service — the Public Works Department 
— which *0 far lias offered exceptional opportuni- 
ties to intelligent Indian*, is going to wrest from 
them the very advantages which they possess. 

Uotil 1892, the men trained in India had 
absolutely the same pay as those sent out from 
England to serve in the Public W orks Depart- 
ment In that year two distinct services were 
created — the Imperial and Provincial, and gradu- 
ates from Indian Engineering Colleges belonging 
to the latter class were forced to content them- 
selves with about two-thirds of the salaries of 
their colteaguos who bad been educated in Eng- 
land, and who were classed as Imperial Engineers. 
However, save in the matter of pay, no precedence 
was given to the foreign-educated over the India- 
trainud men, the names of both being borne On the 
same list and promotion being given to a man ac- 
cording to aeniority and merit, irrespective of the 
“ service” to whi-h be belonged Some Indians 
who graduated from indigenous Engineering Col- 
leges before the Provincial Service was created 
cow are serving in the highest posts in their 
department. The fact of the two services being 
borne on the same register enabled Indians and 
domiciled Europeans who nev*r had set foot 
beyond the borders of this country to ri«e to the 
position of Chief Engineers. That this should be 
so is but bare justice, since the training that 
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future is, of course, on the knees of the gods. 
There have been several Cabinet meetings and 
more than one interview by the Prime Minister 
with the King. The final result of all the«o 
movements is that Parliament has to be dis- 
solved. The date of the dissolution is fixed as 
the 28th November ; and the general elections 
are proclaimed to take place soon after the 3rd 
December. Meanwhile, Parliament will do its 
best to pass the remaining business of the cur- 
rent year's budget and finish off such work 
aa is considered of a pressing character 
Thus, the Parliament of 1909 is a short-lived 
one. All eyes are new primarily turned on the 
result of the elections. What may bo the fore- 
cast f It is a difficult matter to say, though even 
according to the leading organs of the Unionist 
Party, and the Times, which can hardly be said to 
be friendly to the existing Government, the chan- 
ces are considerably in favour of the return of 
the Ministerialists. But there is no saying 
whether the untoward may happen. Eteetion 
forecasts are at critical times a hard nut to crack 
for even the most competent electioneering pro- 
phets . But, assuming that the Liberals are re- 
turned to power, the further question is, how 
will the vexed question be settled by the new’ 
Parliament? It is quite possible that with the 
chastening which the British people have under- 
gone, specially the public organs of opinion which 
have now abandoned their factional spirit of four 
months ago, and are fully alive to the gravity 0 f 
the situation with calm and composure, Parlia- 1 
ment itself may be able to solve it. The Lords 
too, who Bie now bettei educated and have felt 
the national pulse, have, of their own accord, 
already discussed and resolved, on the urgent 
call of Lord Rosebery, to reform themselves so 
as to make it in future a really representative 
House of Peers where the conservative and tl.o 
progressive Instincts of the country would be 
fairly balanced, and take an initiative to that pur- 


pose. That revives the hope that the Veto Bill 
which is to be immediately considered, may have 
a satisfactory ending. That would be a ’consum- 
mation devoutly to bo wished. For, it would then 
allow time to the ration to think of the other 
great reform, naraety, the formation of a Federal 
Government. It would also allow each party to 
have their say on tho hustings on the question of 
Tariff reform. So that if the prevailing sobriety 
dominates all parties it would not be rash to fore- 
cast that the crisis might be nverted and the 
sound common ser.se of the British people would 
have once more asserted itself. The ship of State 
wculd be immensely strengthened while leaving 
the Crown unfettered as before, while the larger 
questions of domestic policy would find solution 
in the way that they have been hitherto. So that 
before the next issue of the Review the nation will 
have decided for itself what is the best for it 
under the new conditions created by the stress of 
time and the spirit of the age. 

Meanwhile, it is meet to record some changes 
that have occurred in the Cabinet. That aged 
statesman and practical philosopher, no other than 
Viscount Mortey, has retired from his high office 
of Secretary of State after an historical career, 
of a most far-reaching ch.nictor on the future 
aertiniee „r I„di„, „[ ,„ d 

The burden of the heavy armour he bed so coura- 
geou.ly donned too g„»t An , ot i, e r Secretary, 
W ”l' ”1 I 1 * 3 h 1 it, end unde, mted political 
valour, might have , in „ , UCCU „ M t0 

“""fully ha. Lord Motley direharged 
the truet, the moat arduou.of all hi, colleague, 

*" CA ' M ’ '» h*d cheerfully undertaken. 
U. »o» t,„ „ ore d ig„i 5 „| raponli . 

• ut 1«« arduous role of the Preaident of the 
no . Lo rd Crewe, the successful Colonial 
Munster, succeeds him at the India Office. Mr, 
and fTT' tSkeS 1,18 Beala of the Gonial Office 

ti h r:r;: bo8eof th ° *■“■**- 
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educated Indian does not cherish visions of im- 
mediate independence being grarted to Hindus- 
tan. Naturally, his interest In any movement 
calculated to cast the Peninsula- ad rift on the tea of 
revolt is not great — and at its worst is very remote. 
Every intelligent Indian, however, is vitally con- 
cerned as to how high the brown man csnrisein the 
public service of his country as it is administered 
by a white bureaucracy. TKb loftier ha is allowed 
to soar, the 1«« he is made to feel the sting of 
bis being ruled, the less discontented will he be. 
On the contrary, if the appointments carrying the 
larger emoluments are treated as special preserves 
for the English, and Indians am absolutely 
debarred or are admitted only by ■ postern gate, 
there is bound to be heartburning in the native 
camp. 

The case ol the Provincial Engineers has been 
cited as this Service really hasbeon about the best for 
Indiana Natives employed in other departments of 
the Government have their own grievances Indeed, 
many HindusUnees cherish Ibe notion that but a 
micrcecopic minority of those employed in public 
offices may dare to aspire to earn more than 
Its 100 or Rs ?00 per mensem The higher 
appointments are said to be reserved for white 
and semi white men This is a popular belief, and 
probably only a half truth But it shows just 
which way the wind blows If England desires 
its constituted authority in India to remain safe 
and secure, it behoves her to dole out the higher 
appointments in its power with a more generous 
hand to the nstives of the soil, n stead of 
depriving them of even the little they nave 
possessed, as i* proposed in the case of the Public 
Works Department Officers 

THE HON. DR. RASH BEHARI GHOSE.-Au 
exhanatiTe and comprehensive collection ol hie speeches 
Crown 8vo 160 pages. Price As 12. To Subscribers 
of the * Indian Renew," As 8. 

O. A. Natessn & Co , Snnkurnm* Che tty Street, Madras- 
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Ancient Hindu Ideas of Comets * 

BY 

MR T. RAMAUNGAM PILLAI, BA, 
(Author of" Aryabhata or tht fievton of Indian 
Astronomy.’') 


t HE recent appearaoce of Edwaid Halleys 
Comet has evoked such a deal of popular 
' attention and interest that It is worth 
enquiring whether the ancient Hindu astronomers 
who bad bestowed some thought on the wonderful 
meibanism of the heavens snd tiled to read the 
secrets of the starry epiu.es, had anything to record 
about these apparently eccentric bodies Almost 
every ancient people, in the East and id the West, 
bad formed certain conceptions, however rude, 
about these wandering stars The Egyptians and 
the Chaldeans, ss well as the Greeks and the 
Romans had definite notions about these terror- 
inspiring bodies. The former regarded comets as 
analogous to planets, but revolving round the sun 
in very extensive orbits and hence were visible 
only when near the earth The Greeks had but 
hazy notions on the subject ; the Romans, repre- 
sented by Seneca, assimilated the movements of 
comets to those of the planets but carefully discri- 
minated the characteristic differences between them 
ill Other respects The Chinese also had record- 
ed as early as B. C. 500 the appearance, course 
and phenomena of comets. To all these nations, 
these unwelcome visitors were of evil omen caus- 
ing famines, epidemics, wars, pestilences, deaths of 
princes snd other kinds of calamities. Turning 
now to the Hindus, , t would be idle and 
unprofitable to expect any perfectly accurate 
account of, or thoroughl y scientific notions about. 
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“A Conception of the Self:” A Lecture. 

By “ Tht Dr tamer? 

We congratulate the lecturer on the very 
appropriate pseudonym under which he conceals 
his identity. In wading through the 80 pages 
of this lecture, one feels mote or less as if one 
were in a dreamland. A conception of the self is 
one which more than anything else in the 
universe is capable of being realised by appealing 
to one's reason, observation and experience. The 
unity of the self eo much talked of is nowhere 
established in the course of the lecture. If the 
aim of the lecturer had been to conceal his real 
thoughts under » cloud of words be could n>t have 
succeeded bettor. The “ Conception of the Self " 
as given here may appeal to a Theosophist who 
professes to read “ Akssic records ” with a 
" dvrina eye ” but not to any scientific tliinkei 
relying on reason, observation and experience. 

“Advice to Consumptives” By Dr A\ />. 
Bard or ell. (Adam and Charles Black ) 

As Dr. Tbeodoie Williams says in his preface 
“ This present work by Dr. iHrdswell is sensible, 
concise and highly practical. It is likely to prove 
of the greatest assistance to patients leaving the 
Sanatorium" and wo may well add, to many 
physicians in chargo of Sanatoria and to patients 
who cannot for various reasons command tba con 
venience of a Sanatorium treatment. Tbo nature 
of consumption and the natural method of its 
arrest and cure and the rationale of Sanatorium 
treatment are well described in word* which any lay 
reader can understand. The value of fresh air, good 
food, rest, exeruse and recreation, ia touched upon 
In simple non-technics! language. The various 
hint* regarding breakfast, lurcbeon and dinner 
are particularly worthy of mention. The daily 
routine in n well-managed Sanatorium, sketched 
in detail, may be taken advantage of Vy the 
people of this country where Sanatoria are still 


in the cradle of the future. Intending emi- 
grants in search of health denied to them in 
England will Gnd the reports of the residents of 
various British Colonies extremely helpful. Every 
consumptive must bear in mind that ultimate cute 
depends on himself. If therefore a patient will 
take all the advice given by Dr. Bardswell, lie 
may face the future with hopefulness nnd ft 
reasonable measure of confidence. We therefore 
cordially recommend this book to those unfortu- 
nates who are in the grip of this mercitess 
disease, consumption. . 

Oay and Evening Schools. By F. XT. Hay- 
ward, D. Lit., J l A., B. Sc- [Published by Ralph 
Holland, t Co] 

This is one of “The Educational Science 
Series" publications. The author baa brought bis 
information to June last, regarding educational 
experiments U* deals with Primary Schools and 
the training of adolescent youths in particular. 
He deals mainly with Herbartian principles 
and practices based thereon. “ The only element 
in Ilerbartianism which lias interested me has 
been the broad educitional doctrine that the will 
ia infiuenced by interest, that interest is rooted 
in apperception and that apperception depends 
on the provision of & multi tudo of helpful ideas 
through the modium of instruction." He does 
not treat of details of Herbartian Psychology ; 
yet, he goes over the theoretical ground in full. 

He has given hi« ideas of using the religious 
lesson periods for instruction in murals by detail* 
ing the pure lives of nisu tt would be much 
better, if the author had shown more examples of 
how other subjects also than the on® on the 
Empire Day described in the book can 1* used to 
©ducat* the children. 

On the Whole, the book deserves to bo studied 
by those approaching practical work from a 
scientific standpoint. 
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kWeatosn I** "*•«* »ith th# minirtw 
whde the queen speaks to the fill. They then 
enter an open carriage with their two hm -nd 
4ri« into the city. When the carnage wUkmg 
etom nearths office of the Finance Minuter, » 
young men d-shes from among the spectator*, end 
rushes towards the Royal Party. He » foltowea 
by sav»v*l Others ell ot whom are armed with 
revolver* Before the guards realise tha» any 
mischief is meant a number ol shots are poured in 
the direction of the occupants One more deter- 
mined than others olimha to the back of the 
vehicle and aims at the king’s body, the weapon 
almost teaching him. The queen tries to shield 
the king and her two sons, and vainly shade* 
them with her float The King drops forward 
dead The Crown Pris.w is also wounded, but 
Mil* (me of the assail iota and then drops down 
Tho other punce >« wounded in no leas than three 
pi ices but is not rrry seriously hurt 
Only the queen escapee, almost miraeulouaty 
Hwnsg done their Moody deed, the regicides 
begin Vi scatter The police now empty their re- 
volvers among them Three of them fall there 
aid the rest are wounded and at rested. The 
carriage i* turned aside for safety, stid the 
wounded oecupAobt ere attended to by Surgeons 
who h«» Hen summoned, Dom Oarloe the 
King IS already dead The Crown Prince, 
bleeding fmm the wounds in the head ardbmst 
*" presently. The neat day Manuel, a lad of 
18, u declared King ; a„A p,l, as death, and 
ataodinperyetraigbt, with h.s hands dasp.ng 
he **}»• “Yesterday I 
w« a midshipman ; to-day Ism* tine l know 

JJJ 1 ’* l ™ ,rr, 


n.l tinforta- 
Thi» n- 
s to think 
a Giert was 
a plot 


J*"*. ministry fcaTroSJuT? • I'* **""1 
one eutesman worth ik« ministry without 
*od without a ** me produced, 

h?“g removed Senhor Tranro ” 0t ' h .® 

*■« processors, ttw th, UOr ! than 
*»* Vo root out Cl *** **» deter- 
“Win the choice of h.a w,.,w ’**7 

** ilouldU pot »*„ ■ ******* 

^ n *" a 10 >0 public 


life ; but instead of devoting bis whole ,f. to it 
and gradually working it out, he to do 

vt in a day, and openly procblmel hie •^ t » on - 
lie wanted the King to name him Dictator and 
induced him to mak«*n exmaivenr • — 

nate one of the Royal prerogative 
asperated the people, "'id they ran- 
that no good was possible so long * 
any king above them. Indeed, th**ro 
maturing for the overthrow of the Royal Iloitao 
when the King was assassinated somewhat un- 
expectedly. 

It was very noticeable that the people showed 
an utter want of sympathy (or the murdered 
king it was bettor with King Manuel. 11 U 
youth, his inexperience, the suddenness with 
which he was called to the throne and thn tragic 
circumstances in which it occurred, hi* loving 
nature, pleasant manners and bright "pints all 
prepossessed Die people in his favour. Studious, 
deeply interested in science especially naval 
an»n-e, excelling in gimes, swordsmanship, 
music and painting, he has more than ordinary 
brains, many talents and charming qualities. He 
had indeed sn excellent opportunity to improve 
the Royal position But ho had el*> great du- 
advantige* While yet an inexperienced youth 
h« was suddenly called to a perilous throne, and 
represented a Houso which had outlived its 
popularity There wm not a single disinterested 
councillor on whom the young king could rely. 
He was brought up by so affectionate mother 

ho Slw't ' \ ° f * ***** C'"*lvman And 

no should have been cast in a .. 

“rath”! "I l“«*» s'.™ 

indeed extraordinary Th« , ‘ h wmnU y » 

>. ■ .,d S , J2 h 5* 

protection in Portugal • X,ie P°hc)r of 

•*> «' * T - di *- 

Mr five frank* . of having to 




mg to 
Poll'd ol tea, and 


’pence one p 0 „ n d of «««»; i T i,. T ’ 
habitually tnanintiUles" v . 8 elections 
Power until . V . th " *•*» i B 

"«• -li™ to nr!™ 1 !' 

improvement in the adminin^tr ° M ° n th * t no 
” C8pt ^ ■ lovolutionarv ^° n *“ p0Raib ’ 8 

P>l'U»l .M with tk. 

conditions.” 
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The Future of Fiction- 

Mr. Ilamondra Prasad Ghost-, writing on the 
subject in the Hindustan R*m»to for Octobei and 
November disputes tb© somewhat prevalent 
notion that the novel was doomed to disappear, the 
newspaper taking its place. The writer says that 
the veteran story-teller Mr Jules Verne lost 
sight of the line of demarcation between the 
novel and the shoit story when he said the novel 
would be replaced by the newspaper The art of 
the short story writer is to bring into promi- 
nence only a single feature— a single incident 
keeping the rest in studied neglect The nrt of 
the Novelist is to present before us the stage with 
its actors playing their parts on it. Works of 6c- 
tion which please us by their magnificent fulness 
of life in movement, their sumptuous passages of 
description, tbeirpoignancy, Co pathos, and rapidity 
in action, their unswerving veracity of impression 
without squalor or emphasis are all true works 
of art; and as long as the art taste of man exists 
there is no chance of the novel disappearing As 
to the plea that there will be In th© future no 
time to go through Novels, there is 8cience which 
strives to minimise time and labour. I n s ome 
countrioa probably the novel is at present de- 
clining— a generation of giant* having heen suc- 
ceeded by a band of pigmie*. 

»tr. Ji*« r„n. All,,, In U„ A'ortA teh, 
n<ri.,e ; „ On,. i„ a™, Dmm.tj, Lit,™- 
tor. teltn,. l„ «„rit. 0 „ CT in |„l, 4 „ 

writing MAw, dfriinrf |„ One. i„ 

com— 1, lifeline! In n.ri., lUpwt.H,, |„ E 

""" -„„„g fciin., 

,k '- k 'F ! Th. hi. tor. .1 

nn.rtl, .J„,l l.„l, „ „ , j..,, 

~..l»„,,.h,., l-.i-l. , 

In mnt thmngl.not U,. wo,U, , 

future it will b* revived " lh * 


Corporal Punishment in India- 

Sir Henry Cotton writes to the Humanitarian'.— 
The ghastly record of gaol flogging in India has, wo 
may hope, received a permanent check As * samplo 
I will give some figures for one province. In 1872, there 
were 6,008 gaol floggings in Jlengsl, and the Inspector- 
General in his report urged a more frequent resort to 
this punishment It is to the credit of Sir George 
Campbell, who was then Lieutenant-Governor, that he 
discouraged this, and for a few years thero was a diminu- 
tion in the number of cases. But it quickly rose again, 
and it will hardly be believed that in the year 1872, when 
the average daily strength of male convicts in Bengal 
was 16,601, flogging was inflicted as a gaol punishment 
no fewer than 8,331 times. So scandalous a state of 
things attracted attention in this country, and it was 
mainly due to the eiforts of Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell, 
who was then a Member of Parliament, that this brutal 
and wholesale resort to corporal punishment was put 
,, WI V . T . h , e » , ' nu , ,l > "“"'her of gaol floggings haagradu- 
.ll,d-l.4W to 165 I. IMA In .11 P „„n„. ther. 
Has been a corresponding improvement. 
whirJ e ,ad t0 tccor * success 
Mr P w n n C<1 lh . a P er, i*tence of the Honourable 

whose V : U, ‘ 0 Legislative Council, 

h w .r.uKv,“ s b ‘” “ r "” 1 «■ •» 

S ; 0“t ll« Oov.rnmcnt nl M.Jr.. 

"" 'ollo-l-g tom.*. »! tl,. 

feelings and is calculable 1 /' V the baser 

to Superintended, of a "te S V's PrUon ' Act - 1W ‘* 

or whipping on e onvl eta for false ^ ICt l , b * P un !*hment 
another lh« OoZ!. , ' accusation against one 

Intendent eoVs,di™ tW r “' ed U, »‘ the Super, 

that the ciro^,^«;L^l 1 ‘L l T U0D ‘ * re gc.re or 
«a to the p “* .U. h ‘ ch ”"** ■“«»> 

"port the matter to * holl,d 

fcis previous sanction u* ■' ^"‘“’-Ncneral. and obtain 
may hope that th« n ^ Jt -tIon of the puniement. 
™~ti.g.nedll T foiul 0, ‘h' Madras Oorern- 
It ia akUefaetorv /hroughout | nd „ 

Inflicting whipping as a i ,hw!! th,,t , f ho brutality of 
attracting attention In LI punishment has been 
•frightful record and it was * , *' , . U ‘ er * has Wo 

ted" 4 h? “-rionsl, oon.y^*' xaL* \ Ubj T‘ 

lodia authorue, On»t-^.j- l .£!r' , ''hipping Art In 
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»*rred« belief e,U>r nely 
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his side Throughout the crisis the king com- 
ported himself with * Volute fearlessness, and 
strongly objected to leaving the palace even when 
the shells began to burst on the tower, arguing 
that flight would receive the worst possible cons 
traction. But ultimately he allowed the urgent 
pleadings of his friends to prevail, and left the 
palace in an automobile to a place ofsafety near by 
from which he finally reached Gibraltar whence 
he embarked for England Relying on a i umour 
that the kiughad taken refuge on board theBrazl 
lian Cruiser, the Republicans asked permission to 
search it, winch was cf course not granted, the 
President Elect refusing to join either the king or 
the people When the two ships that were bom 
bardirg the palace had exhausted their amninm 
tion they steamei back to the nrsenal, and rein 
forcing themselves with fresh coal and powder, 
began the bombardment of the arsenal and the 
city. 

On the lanA-<ide there was fierce artillery fight- 
ing all through Tuesday The rebels had mounted 
their gunB on a vantage ground which enabled 
them to a-veep the whole field between tbem and 
the loyal troops Both sides fought bravely 
When it was dark a strong force of Royalists came 
from Quoluz, but being outnumbered and defeat- 
ed were forced to retire All through the night 
the continuous crash of the firing, the reverberat 
iog echoea from the hills, and the constant shak- 
ing of houses, made it impossible for the people 
h> sleep At nightfall that day, both sides 
were hop-ful and confident of success, the 
Minister of War believing that the suppres- 
sion of the revolt was but a question of a few 
hours ; and the Republican leaders exclaiming 
Will Win ! We must win ! If nottoday, 
then to morrow 1” The same evening witnessed 
fierce fighting in the crew of the Dora Carlos 
which had been extraordinarily quiet in the day, 
and in which the last of the Royalists fell fight- 
ing for the king 

Shortly after daybreak on Wednesday the 
heaviest Brine occurred, lasting for about two 
hours. Tnen it suddenly cea«ed ; and two officers 
on horseback, bearing a white flag, were seen 
ndiog out from amidst the Royal army towards 
the point occupied by the Revolutionists. A11 
the Royalists aurrendered and went over to the 
btner side. In five minutes all the streets were 
dear. Tbs people then poured into them and a 
procession was qnickly organised headed by men 
mounted on horses. Branches cut Trom the trees 
and red and green flags were waved by the 


demonstretote, while soldiers fired the muskets 
in the air, and all sang and shouted. The pro- 
cession made its way to the Town Hal! and a 
little after 8x.ii, the Republic was proclaimed 
A large portion of the populace was still armed, 
and the crowd stopped can isges in the streets 
to ask their occupants to cry " Lorg Jivo the 
Republic;” which in some cases was promptly 
complied with, while in otheis flatly refused 
Theieupoi , the incensed Revolutionists shot some 
of the upholders of the Monarchy killing even 
the horses 

On Wednesday the new Provisional Govern- 
ment was announced with Senhor Braga as 
President The new Government at once set 
about restonng o*-der and suppressing any re- 
volt against it The ministers appended their 
signatures to a number of necessary procla- 
mations, each of which was marked by dignity 
and self restraint All demonstrations over the 
Revolution weieto cease, and i he people were 
called upon to conduct themselves respectfully 
towards the police, the soldiery and the priests. 
The command given to respect life and property 
was everywhere obeyed It was a wonderful 
cluinge Though a king had been removed from 
one of the thrones of Europe, everything worked 
as smoothly as if the retiring ministers had 
handed over their portfolios in the usual manner 
The life of the city soon became normal ; busi- 
ness wsa resumed, tramcars began to run, and 
all other communications restored Everywhere 
Republican flags were flying, the city having 
the appearance of a gala day. 

The Minister of Justice wired to the Editor 
of ibe London Ttmei on Friday, the 7th October, 
with regard to the policy of the new Govern- 
ment, aa follows : — 


sure our national defences with the aim of put- 
ting ourselves in the position of true and serious 
allies cf your great country. We shall develop 
our Colonies on a basis of self government We 
shall secure complete independence In the 
Judiciary, and shall establish free and universal 
suffrages. We shall give all possible stimulus 
to national economy and shall establish a real 
Budgetary equilibrium We shall make all es- 
sential liberties respected, and shall bamsh.all. 
monks and nuns in accordance with our freo 
secular laws. We shall establish methods of social , 
assist, rce We shall decree ths separation of 
tne Church and the state. The Republic is for 
•H— that is our device.” 
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’ Missionaries and Education in Ceylon. 

The Maha-Bodhi for September has a protest 
against the Government’s action there in en- 
couraging missionaries, in respect of education. It 
would appear that at the end of last year there 
were 3,02,638 pupils in atl grades of schools. The 
number of Government Schools was 082 with 
86,702 pupils and grant-in-aid schools with 
1,87,245 pupils and there were also 1,528 unaided 
schools with 28,691 pupils The net cost to 
Government was about 14 lakhs and the average 
cost per pupil in a Government school was 
Ra. 5-4-8. The average grant paid to each pupil 
in grant-in-aid schools was Rs. 3-5-2. 

There is only one Government College where 
the fee has been raised in the higher clashes fiom 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, with the result that there has 
been a decrease in numbers. The poor cannot 
aflbid to send their children to it. The mission- 
ary has discovered his opportunity and they aie 
Starting sectarian schools throughout Ceylon 
with the primary object of spreading the Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

Sajs our c >u temporary • — 

CeybnU the hunting ground of the Chriatiao 
arjr. Inasmuch m the Ceylon Uorcrnment docs notes™ 
to givs a supenor education to the children of the «o!l • 
mainly on political and economic ground*, the Chnatian 
missionary societies hare found that it pays to on« 
denominational achoola in Ceylon It L.i> l ° pen 
that in Ceylon the higher o& of the OorernmeTt 
aro patrona or missionary institutions and i. * 

i.o.w K, T J5TSCL 

beat thing they could do is to patronise the 

thereto. C H 

andltso that it bring, agnod ^p of coot^' T . C ' n ^ 
ChriaUan fold. Christ, aSt^ 1. ap^mg ^V |‘° 
laland by means of the grant-in-.Fd scholia In y . ( !L! he 
to tho grant received from tho poblie revenue 
the denominational achoola also char™/-! ? .f 1 
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Behar and Indian Nationalism. 

The leading article in the first number of 
Modem Behar, n monthly reconl and review pub- 
lished at Bankipore, is devoted to a consideration 
of Beiiar’s contribution to Indian nationalism. In 
ancient history, Behar bears the proud position of 
having been the country in which the great 
Maui i) an Empire of Chandra Gupta and Asoka 
flourished and furnished instructive instances of 
self-government and administration. 

The one great lesson which Modern Behar has 
to teach India is the complete amity that prevails 
among Hindus and Mahgmedans in that Pro- 
vince. The feeling fuoity and solidaiity prevail- 
ing in Behar among the two great communities 
are nowhere else to be found. Though the 

Mussulman population in BeW is but one-tenth 

of the whole population, there is a preponderance 
in public associations and conferences of the 
Mussulman element. For the solution of the 
Hindu- Mussul man question in regard to reform 
regulation, which has found acceptance with the 
Government, Behar is responsible. 

Sir Theodore Morison of the India Council 
wrote to a well known public man in Behar • 

to me rellN coTsffil: » ! n J nd ‘‘ *hich. It seems 
basis of co-operation h.* ° rIt ** b° irl K done upon tho 
Mussulmans— that is to th *i IIlndu ’ “ n3 th ® 

patriotic endeavours nfust'Sa^huilf 0 ^ 0?°° wUeh M 
to good. ( “ ’ ,u “ t > lf U*ey are to corao 

The Ilon’bte Mr. Msm mi i.] T wi „ . , 

the same Magazine, siys ^ 

the •'indii-MoalcmprobieiJ 0 ^" 1 ^ 1 ^ no * aoh tilings# 

entire satisfaction of both II, h »v® solved It to the 

Pl« in other provinces i iudoMn„T n,t,e *- \ Vhi, ° P<“>- 

over some small thine* enS ? “rrimonious fights 
•r«l„>og In peace, r defc s.Is, we in Behar 

* common civic life for our «™ v i ty, « trj,,n G to er cata 
° r "ill hsre^n ",f e ; i - n '\ hlch "«P*rti- 

neighbours Indeed, it U t »„i, h ‘f ? d ,l ‘ nU E 0 over 
tf fiod Ihe U ndo, V 1 ! 9 ,( * h » 1" tho whole 
bRht and lead mg. „ in *£• M.homedans of 

commen u„ w for lb «* LV’ Msioua to make 

0t their province. 

_ ®hwn the keynote of our miSs * ,T e-end-take 

"ghtlyWand jurti“ r •” •ostters and 

tn other* hare L P I°, U , d °. f . our «cMcw- 
■‘goally succeeded. woefully failed, vre hare 
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However muclt the Indian anil European his- 
torians differ in reference to other points, they 
all agree to place Shah Jehan on the foremost 
grourd when they speak of his equity and justice. 

So sternly did Shah Jehan administer justice 
without the least regard to men or rank that the 
local authorities and fiazit tried their level best 
to satisfy the parties with their deu-nms, 
always remembering that a single casoof injustice 
reported to the Emperor would endanger their 
situation Consequently, notwithstanding the 
great area of this country, not mere than 
twenty plaintiffs could be found to prefer 
suite, once a week before the Emperor who 
was often heard to chide the Daroga of the Court 
for so email number of plaintiff* prayiig foi jus 
tic*. Only those cases which related to blood 
or religion cculd become subjects of reference to 
his Majesty whose decision always manifested 
talent and penetration. 

Shah Jehan was inexorable towards those base 
minded judges who look brtbts or were influenced 
by improper motives The Citwall of Delhi 
received a largo sum from a merchant as bube 
Shah Jehan, on bearing it, sent him at once 
through an officer, *' one of those hood adders 
(cobrat) whose bite is mortal The Cot wall suf 
ferod himself to be stung by it and expired in a 
few hours.” 

But, Shah Jehan “signalised" his regard for 
justice in the destruction of robbers Before 
bis time robbers infected the roads and ham- 
pered commerce It was he wbi made all 
the officers of justice responsible for the rob 
beries committed in their respective junsdie 
tioi.s. Thu*, the Dutch factory having been pil 
laged by night at Surat, the Emperor “ compelled 
the Governor to pay the Dutch the sum at which 
they estimated their loss ” 

The Portugneso pirates oppressed and plundered 
Bengal for a long time, but the just and vigorous 
bandoFShah Jehan indicted on them such a dire 
punishment as contribute! to their final overthrow 
in Bengal Biassed hi-toi laus (men like Manocld, 
Ihtvid Sinclair, Taylor and others) are of opinion 
that Shah Jehan’s xsnl foi religion, bis 
aversion to Christianity, his spirit of revenge 
entertained against the Portuguese who 
refused to assist him when he revolted against 
hi* father, Taj Mahal’s hatred against tbePoitn- 
guesa and her incitemei t, are the only causes 
which led the Euip. rcr to exterminate the 
pirates. But impartial writers like Keen*, 
Elphlnftone and Bernier hold that the Emperor's 


attitude was political rather than religious 
or personal, and that he, ss the protector of bis 
subjects, was perfectly justified to suppress a 
class of low-ioi.ided Europe ins who were tortur- 
ing a suffering country for yeirs together. 

Shah Jehan was richly endowed with m# g. 
cammity of henrt — a thing often rare in Mon- 
archs He displayed Ins high miniedness by a 
notable act soon after hrs coronation, ft was 
he who abolished the ceremony of prostration 
just mi his accession to the throne It had been 
long customary with the subjects to prostrate 
themselves before the King in grateful return 
for Royal favours and on the receipt of Royal 
mandates Shah Jehan conjoined with Maha- 
bat Khan abolished the above custom and estab- 
lished instead the practice of kissing the ground. 
Afterwai do this was found objectionable to the 
Emperor who with Ins natumj “ devotion and 
piety " ordered tl. • it likewise should be dis- 
continued and that the usual mode of salutation 
by bowl, g and t milling the head should be re*, 
toredaod the n. • should be performed three 
several times Circular orders were issued to all 
governors to this effect. 

With niagnanimi’v of heart Shall Jehan com- 
bined a love of In .nr* and he himself was a 
brave min . I way staking interestingpart ir. manlr 
games such l.ger ill -se, elephant fight, etc 
He encouraged Ins sons to act daringly and it 
is said Auntngzeb was created ten Aa*iri Icon. 

«'>»;»»» -l ™ 7”J Z 

iLf ? r ^r i fl ‘ r wh,cb he Reported 

n. June 1633, on Ins having behaved with 
gnwt intrepid, y ,n seprrat.ng two elephants 
who were fighting. He was not only a lover 
of external physical bravery but he «l way, took 
gT ”“i J 1 *“ " a " ,n S Btiaightforwaid 

spirited utterance- «.f friends and foes alike. A„ 

seated himself Tn the Empe"™’» 

to the custom of the Km* tom ti - ' '* r »ry 

si»h «... j m h » ■ “'M. 

ss r.,r::F 

formerly held. b ‘" *® tha P°*ta he 

'*°ff<nngs of the omr . ni i _ 
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The Brahino Samaj. 

The Inquirer couViina *i> *M® eloquent 
’ exposition of the niigin end giowth of the 
Bmhmo Saowj The wiiter begins by s tying that 
in tlie calendai of the Brahino S imaj tbeio hu 
certain dates which nicest his attention — 1830, 
1850, 1866 and 1880— each one of these inaikmg 
r distinct fit igu m the development of the Brahmo 
Sima). 

The fiiat period commences with the activities 
of Rij-t ltam Mohan Roy — 

In 1830, was opened the Theistio Chapel by lUja 
Item Mohun Roy lhia laid the foundation of the 
Brahmo fiamaj Well versed in languages and in anci- 
ent literature, Raja Itara Mohun lloy perceived^ that 




s of the practices ot Ins people (the “ 

idolatry, for instance) had no sanction in the religious 
scriptures of India. The Trinitarian doctrines of 
Christianity were equally repugnant to him I know 
notifheiaw into the mystical ‘ truth ’ of ttao Trim, 
tarian teaching, vlt , that Ood being not an abstract, 
barren Unity (hardly distinguishable from the pure 
Being ot the metaphysician) but a loving Reality is 
an Organism -ono Divine Scif-conicious, Self-deter- 
mining Life having what the finite human mind must 
necessarily interpret as three distinct (not separate) 
centres— of will, knowledge, and love His genius 
was analytic, not mystical , and the Brahmo Samaj he 
founded was a Unitarian Hinduism resting on tho 
sacred scriptures ot ancient India. 11« kept the caste. 
What he devoutly desired was that Ins people should 
return to the worship of One Ood. And, indeed, 
religion to bo rcsl esn have no fclbwship with idols 
it must be a fellowship, with the Living Original of 
all Ideals. In 1K)0, tho Theistio Chapel w*s built 
The same year be left for England, breathing the last 
benediction ot tu* beautiful heroic life in Bristol oo 
September 27,1833 It is a diy we observe as sacrod 
year after year. On Tuesday nest we hare a meeting 
at Bristol to commemorate tho man , and we— my 
honoured friend Rev P I, Ben and myself— we, 
the dust -gather era of bis footprints — go next week to 

f ay our homage to the teacher who lives and works 
a tho Unseen, though his tomb-stands at Bristol— the 
city of our pilgrimage in our heavenly Father's 
Western home. 


tiono! tho divine and tbe human may it become the gos- 
pel of life. 

KESHCfl CHUSDEK. BEN. 

This mystical element of religion was emphasised by 
the third great leader — Keslrub Chun dev Ben Professor 
Wilhelm Hermann remarked, not long ago, ‘The Church 
must declare the mystical experience ot God to be a 
delusion ’ In the same strain speak even to-day many 
of the learned theologians of the West. Ah ! but there IS 
“ A deep below the deep, 

And a height beyond the height; 

Our hearing is not hearing. 

And out seeing is not sight" , 

And with every year's studies in the thought and 
theology of the West, the feeling hag grown on me that 
the need of Christian Europe to-day is the mystical 
experience of God, the personal (which is more than 
rational) apprehension ot God in the soul, tho acknow- 
ledgment of the lore and grace of the Bpilit w the 
interior life und the scivice of the Divine Will in the 
appointments and institutions of social life The theolo- 
gies of Athanasius and Augustine and the Reformers 
have played their part a now enrichment or the Chris- 
tian consciousness is needed And this may not be, till 
1 higher criticism ’ and 'rational theology" recognise 
the truth that knowing God is more than knowing 
‘about' God 

Keshub Chundor Sen’s religion of practical mysticism 
marks thus the third stage in the development of the 
Brahino Samaj— the first two being scriptural Unitarian 
Hinduism, and the Natural Theism, to which a great 
number are still pledged in the Brahmo Samaj 

The fluid stago begins with the year 1866, and 
1880, is significant, because in fi.ntyeitr was mala 
a'foimsl ’ public armouucemert of the “New 
DispensaUi n " — the religion of practical mysti- 
cism 


18f*0 is the n*xt significant date : — 

It was in that 7 tav that lb esc con d great leader, ilah- 
H*hi Dercndra N atli Tagore, made an important decla- 
ration against the implicit belief of the Brahma Samaj in 


This period is v 
Cbunder Sen . — 


itnally the period of Keshub 


Tho Calcutta College was opened to educate the 
religious sense of young men , a fortnightly journal 
called the Indian Jfirror, wasitarted; eentrea of work 
were opened in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, in Sind 
and the I’unjah , a Bengali journal called DharnM 
Tatin was started, an international text book In 
morala and religion embodying texts from the eacred 
scriptures ot world religions was published. 

Education, temperance, philanthropy, cheap liter- 
ature, industrial cduc*W ot the masses, lemsle 
eipstion, devotion to Cliaitnsya, the medwral 
e nr it»n.ni -- study, fn the light of devout 


the infallibility of Hindu Scriptures Natural Theism 
became the creed of Brahmoism, and this according to a 
largo number to-day must still l«o the creed of the 
Brahmo Ba'nsj Not so believe l Natural Theism marks, 
to my mind, tha second stage In the development of t' a 
llrshmo Haros j Religion is at once natural and reveal, 
ed ; and not till it beeom* v a mystical apprehension of 
IhooneLogoa-liplit, the one) .ore-life in sIi,*not till Jt be- 
comes an insight into the incommunicable interpenctra- 


■nystic of Bengal— „ m 

reasoning of the teachings of Chnat-theso were sum- 
ortho matters which tngsged the attention of tho new 
W of Lr.hmo workers. They felt-and India felt— 
* new spiritual atmosphere. Keehtib 
rhunder Ben. mv.W consciowme,* discerned in it 
dr.l,n°I Ii e ., *»■«. th « disclosures end 

awd .i? A t e . b P' r,t ,or,ll « uplift of modern India, 
Kam.'i t.t a r r .* t !° n the mndern age. Tho Brahmo 
• wori J ,r^V °.° e ,T rn ^ rirl th8 m y*tieil body, the 
Tmm sn^ ? Divjienkiitlon of th/.pint, 

Ihe wlloin J r 1,1 thurchcs, end calling all to 

6 ' iJo,u of , "K bcr ‘»d the unity ot love, wherein 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARI. 


toi coxsTtrcnotiL crisis is ksglaxd. 

Cl S we write the constitutional crisis in 
fjl England, which had been in a condition 
l' of suspended animation since the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament in August last, has reached 
its acuteat stage. With the fail ire of the Veto 
Conference, this knotty constitutional problem 
has been revived with all the accumulated force 
of the past but modified by a chastened spins 
which has been growing during the interval 
among alt (he moderate men of both the great 
parties in the State. The Conference, it may be 
remembered, was brought into existence with 
the sole and exclusive object of finding a reason- 
ably satisfactory solution of the impasse which 
had been brought about by the refusal of the 
J^rds to pass the budget of 1909-10 It was 
no doubt wiso statesmanship which had led to its 
■ppointment If it has failed, as was generally 
anticipated it would Tail, it is because o! the 
fresh i Slues of a momentous character which 
“'cwwanty cropped up during the consideration 
of the original purpose The Urge problem for 
solution lej to a larger one. It came to be re- 
•ognised that, in settling the constitutions! re 
Utions between the Lords and the Commons, it 
was alt important that the relit! wi of the differ- 
ent parte of the United Kingdom to the whole 
to which they belong should be settled also 
" Fsfaralifiu “or Home rule all round, domi- 
nate.! the original question. It su inevitable. 
Thus, insensibly the coarse of the Conference, *9 
it [wcnaeJ, became more an! more arduous. 
I* was anticipated that under such circumstances 
•t was hopeless to amr* at an acreeroect within 
the limited time. For, it should he remembered 
that the Prim* 51 mister had aaaurvd the Hones 


that the deliberations of the Conference would 
be brought to a close prior to the resumption of 
its work by Parliament. Dut apart from time 
there was also the imperative necessity of making 
an addition to the membership of the Confer- , 
ence in order to make it sufficiently represen- 
tative and competent to discuss the far larger ■ 
issues which followed in the train of the original 
reference As the Slanchtster Guardian has 
rightly observed “ Long examination, long 
reflection, would be needed before we could 
form anything like a complete or trustworthy , 
estimate of the n suiting changes, and that not 
merely by the members of the Conference, even 
of a greatly enlarged sod strengthened Confer- 
ence, but by Parliament and by the best minds 
of the countiy " It is not a matter of wonder, 
therefore, lLat the Conference has failed, llut 
if it has failed, it has at least rendered one 
positive good The better and soberer mind of 
England has been convinced of the practical 
utility of a Conference of this character in 
future in case equally vexeJ problems of the 
Constitution have to be settled for which the 
arena of Parliament is not quite suitable Lord 
I*nsdo»ne gave a happy expre»«ion to this 
universal sen'iment which cryaUllised itself as 
soon as the result of the Conference had become 
public property The experience gained is of a 
valuable character It has taught the lessen 
that a Conference would serve a mrwt useful 
purpose at times in settling grave critical prob- 
lems affectirg the Constitution 

Of course, when Parliament re-assembled re- 
cvrtly, there was no alternative for the Prime 
Minister but to announce the failure of the 
Conference This he did with the greatest 
brevity and dignity. The Conference was a 
confidential body and w«* bound to keep its 
confidence, and so it has. Secrecy was necessary 
and all member* have honourably maintains.) it 
in the intervals cf public good. The immediate 
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The India of the Future. 

Ool. L. J. A. Grey, 0. S. I, eullsceitnin pass- 
ages from M, Joseph Chailley's i ecently published 
book on the “Administrative Pioblems of British 
India,” and stiings them together in nn article 
contributed to the October issue of the United 
Service Magazine, with a view to show up the 
defects of the British Administration and it) un- 
suitability to ignorant India. About Indian law 
and procedme, M. Chailley has much to say The 
laws, according to him, are badly adapted to the 
condition of the people ; the complicated proce- 
dure benefits the cunning at the expense of the 
masses^ and there is a prodigious multiplication 
of lawyer* who are sucking the substance of the 
people. It is very difficult to say whether the 
people like these laws ; their silence, the result of 
ignorance, has been taken for approval. The pro- 
cedure adopted is only useful fc» a civilised and 
homogeneous people, hut not to tl.e masses of 
India. Besides, it is complicated, slow and costly 
and unacceptable to one-third of India Indinn 
courts interpret obscure texts of Hindu and 
Mahomedan laws and uncertain and fluid customs 
differently, whence arise the idea of Lhance and 
the taste for gambling in litigation 

Moreover, failure of'criminal justice shakes the 
British rulo. Inexplicable acquittals encourage 
crime and are fatal to the tulers ' prestige. The 
Indian system multi plica t) le lesources and the 
chances of the convict in appeals, , e visions, peti- 
tions to Government or interference b> High 
Court. Tl.e cause of the indebtedness of two- 
thirds of the landholders is, according to M. 
Chat) ley, the lesult of a ruinous gift of ownership 
in the land, which, with the right of alienate. 

L b a?/r w,th !*»»*«* s,:^rr 

luaiid, has caused n ashing indebtedness. 

M. Chailley's conclusion is lh»t l».i._ .1 , ■ 

eventually get into Indian ha. .Is lj ul ^““'1 


The Hidden* Side of Insanity. 

Tho November issue of the Theosophist con- 
tiins every instructive article on this subject 
by Mr. H. 0 Wolfe Murray. By an application 
of Theosophiral knowledge the writer sajs ho 
has arrived i.t some plausible solutions to the 
great problems of Insanity which' had baffled all 
the skill of Medical men and which had remained 
hitherto an absolute mystery fiom the Theo- 
Bophical point of view ; the different degrees of 
idiocy are meioly degrees of weakness in the 
instrument which tiie ego has to wield. Con- 
genital Insanity is not the morbid mental 
condition materi ilistic science considers it to be, 
but is meiely the result oF defects in smaller 
or lesser degree, j n the physical instrument. 
Insanity reckoned by alcoholism and sexual 
indulgence is only mere hallucinations of eight 
and hearing An extremely excited nervous 
system which causes the owner to see his terrible 
thought-forms le-uing his body in sleep, is able 
to register the very same impressions on 
awakening It frequently happena ^ ^ tfa# 

vismn wT 6 accession of psychical 

Z1Z T* b,m - t0 see ^e activities of 

fession would do well Z " h i t l . ed,CHl P ro ‘ 

indisct,minately°a«uibin» *£? ‘J 1 *?! *??"* 
lo even -delirium \ " S V * U . ent8 

wnter Histcna car, u T. n,on of tl '° 
clairvoyat ce and the on! 6 el P ainod on 0' 
increase the life ford of the . for ,s ^ * 

passes which are 0 P at| ent by mesmeric 

special ned nerve vrana L* meth,:w ? ®. f P«""S 
the other.' ^ a ‘ rom otle individual to 

A>lis Circulate Dr the «« n A t . .. 

"» pbjsiciana call it owe. ? odw,al nd ' 
•■stiolfigical influences ’-u- i* e<lu * e ‘ <,8ome 

though why a in .I ICl ’ W " X *" A 
influences, i* 0n i„ . mp8 . 8u,i ceptible to such 

*-• ■ V r ‘ XT'"’ ^ 


>. Il.iti.h "* d-liiiitra an*. ^ >A'*-"Ca consider. 




...... .am. *1 > whence considers 

* eteinal wirdom M ,J * a «Uful revelations of 
*"d that it ascribes ever vm,clll »fed to men, 
delirium and dlsordtr o > ^^Mnnacy to mere 
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European civilisation, may pei haps lead to 
unforeseen developments 

The mixed population consists of cross-breeds 
with a more or less pronounced strain of European 
blood. They are chiefly congregated in the Cape 
Colony, where many of them are useful mechanics, 
competing in roost trades with Europeans at a 
cheaper wage. They are good husbandmen and 
C rat-rate workers with a spade. They do not, 
however, accumulate property like the Itantn, 
and as an economical factor are decidely his 
inferior. The Hottentots, the original lords of 
the soil, are a dwindling rare, thriftless *nd 
indolent, but capable on emergencies of fitful 
bursts of bard physical woik, surprisingly out of 
proportion to their puny frame*, economically 
they are of small value and Politically of no 
account. 

The Asiatic*, comparatively few in number, 
constitute on* of the moat perplexing problems in 
South Africa, annoying to the Hiuth African and 
a rock rf offence to British who have a 

rvganlfer good faith. The prweree cf this ele- 
ment in the population is due to the planting in 
daetryof Natal, which sooi* 50 ymra ago abandoned 
the *lo« pence** of teaching the nativ* to work 
in favour of cheap and regular Asiatic labour 
The Cpues of th* Natal population nturra am 
lostructire erough : — 


Year. 

Europea i ». 

Asiatic*, 

UM 

.. 13,990 

1,181 

mo 

.. 17,737 

4.K5R 

mo 

.. 25,?: 1 

1 R .«77 

1801 

.. 41,789 

41,142 

1901 

.. r.3,p;r 

74.381 

1905 

.. 91.370 

112.125 

showing t 

they roly V»s jla 

rly |ir.« th* 


Asiatic, When mm V. fyu a f'-ttieg, can fPO « d 
th* r=Tcp**a crjt Ereo th* f gore* do rot te’l 
tb* wbot* taK Onrnl’y inp-.rV-l with th, 
ibl-gali-wi cf return at th* *t>d e» bis indertot**, 
llnceh»f«tlft ns-re rocrwiert end pr05ta.ll* 


to stay in South Africa , He found European 
holders ready to sell him small plots of land, and 
he settled down growing vegetable*, hawking them 
about for sale, and putting the white inan out of 
the way. Gradually, he found his way into other 
avocations, auch as shepherding, domestic service, 
and coal mining in Natal. In his train followed 
the Indian trader from Bombay, and the European 
retailer in Natal, bid fair to shure the fate of the 
►mall European settler. Nor did the trader con- 
fine himself to Natal ; he pushed over the, border 
and got a firm grip on the rotail trade in the 
Transvaal, and to a less degree on the Cepe 
Colon), where fpw towns are without the Indian 
shopkeeper acid Fruiterer, The Qrnnge Free State 
w*s th* first to take alarm at the invasion, and 
during its independent existence it passed a 
stringent law, a inch is still in force, absolutely 
excluding Asiatic* from its borders Imperial 
obligation alonn prevented the Cape Colony and 
th* Transvaal from adopting similar measures. 
In tbs latter 8ut* in pro-war dais the woes of the 
ilntiah Indian formed a fertile them* of denun- 
ciation forSccretaries of State and newspaper editors 
•nxmu* to find stones with which to pelt President 
Kruger Sine* annexation poor fellow has found 
that the little finger of a British Colony Olay be 
thicker than the loins of a Boer Republic: and it 
is a fine example of the irony of fate that obliged 
tin tiib officials to write despatches and sanction 
lawa in curious variance with the former d{atcib*S 
of philanthropic Beeretarie* of State. All the 
C .Ionic* with the exception of th* Orsnge Free Rtato 
have sought protection by means of licensing laws, 
which, howrv, r necewary they may b*. anlunfortu- 
natelyarb.tr.ry «,M unjust. Tbs root of the evil Is, 
however, Natal. It aeerns ale-urd to pour in cheap 
Asiatic labour to meet lfi e w «nU of on* class of 
the community, and the., to ht. try t li* superior mttn* 
t»noftl.»**me race* hen they follow their humbler 
wl-TI" Th * ** t * w '*Wnt of Union will 
“"T •**» « body strong enough to 

d.wl w ill, this queation, which h»* an importance 
to ll. B-.uth Afrio 

i«ll ...hr ol 
In Routt, Afrimn nomltUon. 

~r f , W™ to .-mil.to «. tU 

"Santo rinhabon It .„„M £, , A.ng.reu. 

HIlT,!,” »•«' -II— ia~i. to 
~ . ,l "■! 
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side! of tlie Liber*! regime which succeeded the 
Hamidisn one. The young Turk Las shown no 
muked stitesmanship in rehabilitaling the for- 
tunes, politics! or economical, of the country. 
Reports, cn the whole, aro unfavourable and there 
«* writers who openly foretell a downfall of the 
new regime sooner or taler. The extremely 
militant spirit which inspires the Cabinet bodes 
* , only Macedonia .s as had a, ever . , nd the 
Ru gsr thrmiten, to be .gam a thorn on the aide 

t*™ ^ » '«.»«>, n 8 

r Sni •» 

b.™ .bold » ,p„„ e J 

Mod. u ..d«d „«h „ b | 

Ztt’ST* * — 
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AMul H.mld. I.i < l0 ' b '”° 

IU.M. ,f lh , l“° b " l "“ U Jb.p,d,,„ th , 

-sm.t.t.tb.cooot, b,"lf^‘ h ; r l “” “ 

sir * m ~ 

ZX.JT " 7,hi ° e 
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the 


Catholic. A century more, perhaps lew, and the 
Vatican will have reared to vex the world which 
bM everywhere substituted Reason for Dcgma 
and Authority. 

is unc POLITICS. 

In th. polltiont worfd „f A<i% . 

Chin. .tlr«W .ttention d.nnj lh , BMlh 
, '“™* r ™»>nr .bill rom.iti 

hM hl,J lltt, « *ff«t on the meiliaa I.,,. . 

still raging in Southern Persia . »,"{ 

order and safety all n D ., ^ ^Ublish 

Stitts h~':;r * *£££ 

» order. AH i, n T ° PUt "* fin » n «'*l house 
Tebotmn low It „ b p 0 ,b< ■«»«, ,t 

TUIDtr. 

Tha exiled Dalai t 

ZT.^ » J, 1 ' b». ej; 

persona] exnp^" ^ M «ndeney h ° *0ttO 
. "“ h "“nHboH,' “ bU ”»n 
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narrow creed and the consohdttion of nations a 
hindrance to the realisation of the highest destiny 
of man. In the opinion of the lectmer, the way 
to cosmopolitanism lay through the gateway of 
nationalism. Fraternity could not be stable or 
productive of the highest good except amongst 
those who not only were equals, but felt that 
they were equals No people could dream of 
being admitted to the parliament of man, end 
federation of the world, who had not made them- 
selves the equal of any other nation in point of 
capacity, character and efficiency. 

The building of the Indian nation then was an 
object entirely in accord with the most generous 
notions of the destiny of mankind, and the lec- 
turer exhorted young men who felt themselves at 
all stirred to consecrate their lives to this high 
object. 

After enumerating many items of necessary 
work in this programme of nation-building, the 
speaker went on to point out some of the temp- 
tations that lay in the path of the public worker. 
Foi example, there was the habit of nagging, 
which stole imperceptibly on people who had to 
keep others continually up to their duty, but 
which would end by making the patriot odious 
and absolutely useless. Then, there was the tend- 
ency of proud natures to feel mortally wounded 
at the first rebuff and refuse thereafter to love or 
labour for a thankless and uncultured herd. His- 
tory furnished sad examples of s Ul h pride and 
ambition, like Alcibiades and CorioUnu*. Parti- 
cularly, common too was the disposition to turn 
one’s back on one’s co-workers, as unworthy 0 f 
one’s association, and resolve to play, as it were 
off one’s own bat. Deference to the judgment 
of one’s leaders and submission to the necessities 
of common action were emongBt the first lessons 
to be learned by the practical worker. The lec- 
turer likewise condemned the habit of measuring 
one’s contribution to the public cause, be it of 
time, energy or money, by the standard of one’s 


neighbours. On the contrary, neglect of duty by 
others ought to he a call to greater exertion and 
sacrifice on the part of the patriot. In tills con- 
nection he told the story of on old Brahmin lady 
in a Tanjore village, who had four sons and a 
daughter and yet was turned out in the days of 
her helplessness, to beg her food and sleep on the 
piaf of a stranger. After some negotiation, all 
that could be done was to induce the sons to con- 
tribute equal shares to her maintenance, and she 
was to live with the daughter. It seemed incredi- 
ble in India, where filial duty was considered the 
highest piety, but it was a fact that not one of the 
four eons could be got to promise that he would 
suppoit and tend his mother lovingly and devoted- 
ly, whether ids brothers realised their duty or 
not. It was to them a burden to be shared and 
apportioned with strict exactitude, not a privi- 
>'g», > loving doty, to b. sought «nd rl.imed ■> 
one’s own ! 


The Enthusiasm of the Young.* 

In the course of an interesting lecture Mr. 
Srinivasa Saetri said that enthusiasm in the 
young was a magnificent force and a useful agency 
n their social and economic development, which 
it was them duty to foster and to turn to good 
ccount. It was largely spontaneous in its nature 
o external foico need be brought to bear c 
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Beri-Beri : lu Causation, Prsvention and Homo- 
pathie Treatment. By S. C. Ghost , 31. D 
{Published by Htmchander Ghost, B L 
/, Ktdar Boss's Lane, Bhoicamport, Calcutta.) 
This is & book written by a Homeopathic Phy 
tician for practitioners of the Homeopathic school 
No new tight is shed on the causation of Ben ben 
which is still shrouded in mystery Thesjmp 
toms are given in detail and as many as 21 Home 
Opathic remedies are recommended as safe and 
certain cures of this disease The very fact of a 
multiplicity of drugs being advocated for any one 
disease is enough to raise a suspicion in one’s mind 
that the method of treatment has no rational basi« 
We have not come across any measures pioposed 
by the author for the prevention of Beri-ben, 
though the title of the book would raise auch 
expectations in one's mind The book may, for 
aught we know, be useful to Homeopaths out to 
the numerous followers of a more rational system 
of medicine, it cannot be of the slightest use 


A Snail’s Wooing. E,j E. 31 Sntyd Kynner- 

sley. {Macmillan i Co.) 

This is a story of an Alpine courtship Jack 
TempUr goes to the Alps for a holid ay excursion 
and there meets Cordehi Preston who is tnere 
with her father and step mother Jack Templar 
falls in love with Cordelia Preston but has 
u formidable rival in Geoige Vaughan who is 
• cousin of Cordelia and hap otherwise many good 
points in his favour. During their expeditions in 
the Alps, Jack Templir makes himself infinite!) 
useful to the Prestons and saves the life of Cordelia 
on more than one occasion. The father of the girl 
favours him hut the Step-mother is hostile and 
favours the rival. And the courtship of Jack 
Templar proceeds indeed at snail’s pace. But the 
Wail Teaches the goal and wins the prixe. 


The Life of Dr. M. L. Sircar. By S. C.Ghoe&, 

Si, D. {Published by Hemchander Ghost, B. L. 

1, Ktdar Bose's Lane, Bhomanipore, Calcutta.) 

Of the 199 pages of this book, about 30 pages 
■n all may be said to be concerned with the life of 
Dr. Sircar The rest consists of nothing more 
than an exposition of the practice of Homeopathy 
in Bengal and an advertisement of the names and 
qualifications of the various practitioners of this 
school of thought Tne major portion of the 
book, therefore, needs no details 1 comment We 
are quite willing to concede that Dr. Sircar was 
conscientious in lut conversion to Homeopathy 
and that he deserves all honour for his moral 
courage which brought him no little obloquy from 
his teachers and former colleagues Dr. Sircar’s 
fame rests rather upon the insight, energy, er.thu- 
ewsm and perseverance he displayed in his labours 
on behalf of the “ Indian Association for the 
advancement of Science." His work deserved 
success but it is sad to confess thst it gained none. 
The Association languished for want of money 
and we hear very little of it at the present day. 
Dr Sircar’s life is but one more instance of 
the futility of trying to march in advance of the 
times, in scientific matters in India. 


The Direct Method of Teaching English. 

(Motional Educational Series Xo 2.) 

This is an attempt to point out to the teacher 
of English in India, the best means of familiaris- 
ing the child with the English language. By a 
series of conversation and written lessons, the 
boya are taken through an effective course of 
Instruction The lessons are afso adapted to 
Indian condition. We must do never pointout that 
the selections in verse at the end intended for 
recitation are very far from conveying any idea 
of tbe poetic spirit to children 
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Women's Education in India. 

The Ea’t and the West fop October publishes a 
very thoughtful article written by Miss 
J. L Latham on this subject. The writer 
premises by saying right!) that all who 
set about planning schemes for women’s 
education in Indi i should so do it as to make the 
home the centre of the life of Indian women 
The Erst formidable difficulty H the want o! 
the right type of lady-teachers. For instance, 
in the matter of home education, experience has 
shown that Indian parents and husbands require 
the women-teacher who goes hsr rounds to belong 
to a reined and cultivated class, to be of spotless 
education and to be willing to woi k long hours 
for a poor remuneration 

The problem is roilly to Le met in all its diffi- 
culties in Indian villages, because real India 
is only to be found there The best opinion 
seems to atiow that mixed schools are not suited 
to the East — there must be separate schools for 
girls, because in mixed reboots there Is wanting 
contact with a woman who can Torm the girls’ 
ideals and set their standards 

Then, above all, there is the question of the 
ideal that should be held in view. The writer 
•ays that the prevailing opinion, as ascertained in 
*n excellent quarter, seems to be that that form 
of education shout I be dreaded which tends to 
send hgirl back home disconcerted with her sur- 
roundings and out of touch with her own people. 
Perhaps, homes and not schools are the beet 
places in which Indian women have to be edacat- 
*1- Miss Latham eaja of Indian womanhood • — 
The ladiaa ideal of womanhood leads it*elf perhaps 




poetry than to prose eipre 


It u m itaelf 


» very beautiful eon. To' too outer world.. Tits 1 
out soau of the last chapter of Proverb*, known only 
as the wife or mother of each an one. To her own home 
ena Is, the hidden epnogof alt its life and happiness, 
^th oomethm* of the fwlhfal.es. of Sits, the meekness 
or Sakoatals, and,— may we add T — of the derotion of 
the Blessed Virgin, 
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The Press of To-Day- 
The gigantic influence which the Press of 
to-day exercises over the destinies of the nations 
U described in a very lucid manner by Mr. P. S. 
Ramaknshna Ayar. ba, l.t , in the October 
number of the Madras Christian College Magazine 
In the article on “ Literature as a force in His- 
tory ”, the writer observes that from the pregnant 
saying of Professor Seely . * History is past 

politics and pihtica is present history’, it can 
very well be realised what an omnipotent force 
the Pres* is in shaping present history. In • 
democratic country like Great Britain, it is the 
Eli tor that rules practically. This sovereignty 
of the Editor is due to the Party Government 
where a continual warfare is waged between the 
Parties > and the common folk in their anxiety 
turn naturally to the Editor who supplies then) 
with political information, for direction and 
guidance Another reason is the Press makes 
itself accessible, and hence its influence is felt all 
over the world whereas that of a platform orator 
is confined only to a limited number of people. • 

A third reason for this extraordinary influence 
of the Press may be found in the high degree of 
excellence and efficiency with which English 
Journalism is generally conducted The articles 
that appear in them are of Brut -rate excellence 
and ar« written by the best writers of to-day 
ench a» Lord Motley, Winston Cburcbillg Rider 
Haggard, Conan Doyle ; and hence instead of 
passing into oblivion these articles are destined 
to star in English Literature. 

MORLErs INDIAN SPEECHES. An enlarged 
and up-to-date collection. Price Re. 1. To Subscrib- 
er. of the “ Indian Review’ Al, 12. 

COKH ALE’S SPEECHES. — An exbauative and 

comprehensive collection of bia apecchee, with a biogra- 
phic! sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 page* Crown 
8 vo Price Ra. 3. To Subscribers of the “ Review ’IU.2-8. 

* O. A- N*te*au & Ca, Son tormina Chetti Street, Madraa, 
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gone well, nothing more would have been beird 
of registration of minor children in the Transvaal, 
Until recently it appears that minor children of 
non resiateis were, on attainment of majority, 
registered whether such children entered before 
or after the commencement of the Act of 1908. 
But it seems that the business of the Asiatic 
Department is simply to find out how to Lircum- 
vent the Tnditti community and how to harrass n 
into leaving that Colony. S ime law officer has there- 
fore discovered that there is a flaw in the Act of 
1908 which was drawn up m a day and that that 
flaw enables the Government to treat minors who 
entered the Colony lawfully after the commence- 
ment cf the Act, as prohibited immigrants on 
their attaining majority That ths Legislature 
never contemplated any such result is obvious 
Indian 'parents could never consent to an 
arrangement whereby their children should be 
sent out of the Tiansvaal on their arming at 
the age of sixteen years The Aet of 1908, 
was largely a rcattei of compromise. The history 
of the negotiations that led up to the passing of 
tho Act shows ideally that the Government and 
the Asiatics clearly undei stood that minor children 
of registered Asiatics were to enjoy the same rights 
as themselves. We do not know what the exact 
meaning of the Act may be and we cue less But 
this we do know, that, whatever may be the le-al 
effect of the Act, this latest move on the part "of 
the Transvaal Government shows a flagrant breach 
of faith. It emphasises the cl arge of bnd faith 
brought by the community against that Govern- 
ment, It strengthens and justifies passive resist- 
ers in their resolve to continue the fight Non- 
reeisters will test the punt in the Law Courts 
They may be worstpd in the struggle. So much 
tho worse for the Government. Jf there is a flaw 
in the Act, it is for them to rectify the error not 
to take a mean advantage of it. 

But this move of the Transvaal Government has 
for those who will understand it, a deeper mean- 
ing. It shows that the sheet-anchor of our hope 
lie* not in the uncertainty of law suits but in the 
certainty of passive resistance We therefore 
trust that Indian parents who have abandoned the 
fight in despair and from weakness will gird un 
their loin, .n,l ono, mor, i„ lh „ r 

those who are continuing passive resistance. 

We shall watch with some curiosity "how the 
Imperial Government will view this latast phase 
of the question.— /ndiin Opinion. 


Indian Grievances in Fiji- 

We have received from Mr. Gandhi the follow- 
ing letter which has been written to him by an 
Indian storekeeper in the islands of Fiji : — 

11 1 am unable to write now at any great length, 
because our grievances are so numerous. It would 
necessitate roy taking up too much of your time. 
There is one, however, in particular which I 
would like to mention All the barristers hero 
are Europeans, and, whenever we have to obtain 
advise on legal matters, they treat ua with utter 
carelessness and whilst charging very high fees, 
often for very little work, they drive us out of 
their offices. If we continue to complain, we are 
threatened with the police. Again, aftor paying 
these high fees, we receive no «eply for months as 
io tho judgment pissed in our cases. We repeat- 
edly enquire (from the veranda of the office only), 
hut when we hear the barristers’ threats we have 
to return home sad at heart. So we implore you 
to sond over here for our protection a barrister 
thoroughly conversant with Dovanegri, Urdu and 
English. 

“ I give you another instince of unfair treat- 
ment meted out to us, In this country, one has 
to travel from pi ice to place by etenmship. There 
«ro all kinds or facilities for white people, but we 

Indians can only travel on the open deck. This 

means we have to stay in the open, whether it 
be day or night : ' 

When we have bi 


1— or night ; burning sun or h.avyr.ln.. 


i Bovere cold we ahiver all the time 
ec , »nd if f or protection we stand by the 
side of * cabin 0 f a white n 
go away. If we ask thee 
give m » cibin f or whic4 


asked to 

) captain of the ship to 
we weie prepared to 
and w.-ur u. ' . w earo told ‘You are coolies 

» , nsfr-lt- 

'° tolh ' m ‘"" s " ol,h ”' 


a company. ■ 
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Baroda : A Model State. 

, Saint Nilin.1 Singh in his contribution to the 
Fortnightly Jievietr, refeis to the splendid 
advance made by Barod.t in recent times 
His Highness the Gaekwar, is an enlightened 
and travelled man and intensely interested in the 
uplift of his subjects He has associated with 
hini«eU capable Indians to help him advance the 
intun-tA of those who are under Ins lule The 
writer then draws the following picture of the 
1 * achievements of B iroda — 

Tho State of Baroda is a part of the Central Indian 
Agency, and lias a population of 2.000,000, roughly 

Th * r * Teilae of lhB »tato amounts to about 
£ fl,000,(*Y) a year Tho State 1. not largo but it it 
regarded all over India as a Mrdcl R‘atc, for tho ruler 
of L>arod i with III help of hu Mi, isters, has d.inne 
recent years, earned out reform, au. Ii aa Bt pa, »tio g tho 
Judicial from the executive lunetioui, ic.tonnc U.o 
anc ent system of local sdf-got e. nment in the form of 
the ullage communities, instituting compul.oiv Primary 
edueat on throughout the State, reforming the method 
of elect', y numbers of the Legislative Council, ra.smg 
the ago of malnsge and consei t. founding scholanhios 
for industrial „tu lents to bo sent ab. gad and encourag- 
ing agncultuu, industries and ait 8 

It is easy to understand why tbia State is dear to the 
Indian heart when It is considered that in introducing 
these measures, the OaeUwar is not copying themen who 
administer British Ind.a, hut on the contra^ he » 
aettnigthe pace for the Enghsh. In Bnti.h l?dia tho 
same Magndrato has the power to arrest a man and 
judgment over him— that is to aay, the executive and 
judicial functions are not separated, as Is the caso in 
other civilised countr.es mbs | n Bntiah India 
administration expends less than £5 per one thousand of 
population for the edueat, on, flaeliwarof Ba.odaVro 
f.on every 5. . of bis subject* While in British Ind,» one 
°. U ^ S«* our Tl haa a achoolhouse, ] (yvijoi . , 

.bo2,°(X», 0 00 subjects of the Mahar. ah 

British India, Englishmen are still engaged ,n academm 
discussions regard, ng the Indian.' ability to rorS-n 
themselves, tho Hack war has revived ti,/ _i.j *:; T *r D 

„i vr.'.s “y t 

Tillage commumty-and thereby ha. afforded hiS DeotlZ 
the opportunity to develop their capabilities f«, P c ?! 
b, 

■Efferent kind, of cotton, tobacco. od.«r.‘ ° f 

stuffs, imported from various countries are di.^ 0 ^. 

practical agriculture conducted along modmi [mes, 


encouraging tho agriculturists to give up tho old time-, 
worn ways which to-day are found throughout 
Hindustan, 

A Sanitary Commissioner travels about through Baroda 
and delivers lectures on various sanitary subjects. 
Orphanages are conducted by the State, ana girls and 
boys, when they reach the mamgeablc ago aro married 
to members of their caste at the expense of the State. 
These orphans aro taught useful occupations, such as 
tailoring, carpentry, shoe-making. laundry work, weaving 
sewing, and drawing. In tho different girls’ schools of 
the State, embroidery, drawing, practical cooking, and 
music are taught In all the school, and kindergartens 
plain needlework is taught with materials supplied free 
by the State Special classes for grown women have 
been established These classes meet in the afternoon 
for three hours, am] writing, reading, keeping domes- 
tic accounts, needlework, and embroidery are taught. 
Special provision is made by the State to givoinstruction 
in art, architecture, mechanics, technology, chemical tech- 
nology, weaving, wateh-making, pedagogy, and commer- 
cial branches , and an evening school for artisans is 
accomplishing useful work Sixty-one ginning fsetories, 
two weaving mill., four dyeing factories, JO pumping 
Vfl.ZFl °, n ® 6 ^ r * nd onc State bank have been 

If ib. '"as ? r ° d “' Ur « e,y throu S h ih0 inatruwent- 

“'' ty of the Maharaja, who is a Arm believer in Stato 
patronage and enrouragement of industries and business. 
aikw.t"5n to inaugurating reforms, tho Maharaja, 
#n e “ m P'* r i hi* example! 
clcvaWf.K b '®^ nefiocntreforra *- { « Spring and 
3“ ' P 001516 W,th »i d of the ilabirani, 
irolu^on oVl hM "‘! tltu l ted min y »oc.al reforms -The 
ofcaite h**.7 ha8 , btoa done away and the fabric 
Baroda count. T tor , n t0 P ,e0 ° a - Tbo State of 

Progress in Mysore- 

H E Sir Arthur Lawley, Governor of Madras, 
the course cf his speech, in reply to tho 
Addresses of public bodies at Bellary, referred to 
I- U. the Maharaja of Mysore in the following 
terms : — 

I hat e just come from a neighbouring State 

Wh ”" R ' ,ler “* to 0.., consciously 

or uncon,..™,, tr „ d ,„ R tM , 

th. '"b- h “ ° Wn I" the happiness of 

sr. coulttsd lo 

f " 0 h ' m wit l* a sngn.ity bejond his 

hen r,“ S " l " '"'toJocc the .dr.nl, e es ,nd 

« !th "™ c " iu “*'» -a pVs.., 

h £ " «>«*» of life! sod 

. 7, ™ "‘'tl- the sentiments 

»« 

« nog srithm resch of the children 
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Schools and Anarchy. 

To the October number of Indian Education 
Mr. K. Y. S»i e has contributed an interest- 
ing article entitled ‘ School* and Anarchy.’ 
Mr. Sana writes* — ‘At present our school pro- 
vides for about five hours ’ instruction which, on 
icrount of its monotony, tires out the boys so 
thoroughly that they are eager to leave a 
building which is devoid of pleasurable asso- 
ciations Let the school-house he more like a 
pleasure-hoasn than a prison and let it be sur- 
rounded by an extensive play ground duly fitted 
up. Encourage boys to start their own clubs which 
choutd receive some grant in aid fiom the school 
authorities Suppty them with some useful rules 
(Boys* Code of Ritional Morality) and tolerate 
no breach of any. Let there he some engagement 
or other on every holiday Keep them busy with 
matches— ioterclaas and interschool in every game 
—semi scientific demonstration lessons, magic 
lantern shows and visits to places of interest 
When s. bools have healthy attractions as these 
all of which are in keeping with the nature of 
hoys, then and not till then will the game of 
Politics be abandoned ; and the professional politi- 
cian will discover that bis trade has ceased to be 
profitable. As for Lis late pupils, their school 
Will become a pleasure house instead of a prison 
Holidays will be fully occupied Mornings will 
be taken up by preparation for class lessons and 
tbe boys will return horns late in the evening 
with their minds and bodies well exercised, eager 
to satisfy their appetite, throw their tired limbs 
on tbe welcome bed and go to Bleep Tbey will 
onjny a sound and refreshing sleep nndistuibed 
b) dreams If thev dream at all, th-y will 
dream of interesting scenes in then 7 active healthy 
•cbool life l„ short, do not Btarve the school 
oy Provide right and ample food for his mind 
and body. It vou starve him, he will go a begging 
and will not know what to receive and what to 
•■eject, and his raw mind will take in food which 
swarms with the germs of fell diseases 


Cavour and Italy. 

Mr. Ilenry Ellis, in a brightly written 
article in the Political Review for October, 
questions whether there was any justification, 
historically speaking, for the aspiration for Italian 
Unity. II* begins his article by explaining the 
character of Cavour, the author of United Italy. 
He eays — . 

Tbs intrigues to which he lent himaelf, in order to 
achieve the independence of Italy certainly- Je em 
difficult to justify on exclu.ively moral grounds j and 
he personally had some misgivings on this point: for 
hos.id that, "if he tail done for himself what hi 
had done for Italy, he would be a tad blackguard.’ 
But itate craft, the policy by which the welfare of a 
whole nation comprising ponaibly many million. «f 
people may be affected, fa u alwaya been held to 
cover, like chanty, a multitude of aina The statesman 
he S y ,r “ m P ubl, .° .f his policy 

bo mistaken, must be judged leniently, and Cavour 
teas willing, for the take of Italy, lo sacrifice his 
own credit Like Dan ton, he laid . "Let mv name 
and reputation peneh, if only Italy may be tet freer 

Mr Ellis goes nn to state that, as a separate 
and indivisible State, ruled by a single Govern- 
msnt, Italy had never existed. From the time 
of the fall of the Empire, down to the middle 
of the last century, Italy had remained in a etate 
of political disruption But the ambition to 
become a Grant Power, and the desire for 
terr.torial aggrandisement have Jed to 
extravagant military end naval expenditure with 
attendant economic difficulties, ,nd it seems 
do-blM ivh.th.r, ...p.,,,, , h , 

of the Italian people -which, after all, i a the 
ch..r wsuB—hM m b„„ „ oriIi ntb 

than better, by the chinge 

Speaking about the condition of Modern Italy 

Mr. Ellis says } ‘ 

of hfe there* are*v erVba 3 ° Ed nr J ntell8ctu »' conditions 
- C A P A C, ‘ ,ly I? the Southern SUtee" 

8«itb? tha r™ 0 ' h * *«U. "and'tho 

ad than the latter The North .. a-."’! 8 '. “ orB civilis. 
progrewive, and detdooral.c^ whii/Ih 11 .®!*'' . i ° 3a,trl »I. 
cultural, BUroant, and fen, 1,1 Sit “? South if agri- 
both aides, a tendenoy toward'* innlr ,i*’ Ulerp, °re, on 
eventually lead to aerioua trI,I!i„ P * 0on - *hich. n,»v 
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Indian and Peninsular Navigation. 

The Indian and Peninsular Navigation Com* 
pany, Ltd., has been floated in Bombay. The 
Company will start with a rapital of fifty lakhs of 
rupees, divided into 2,00,000 shares of Its. 25 
each. An nssuring feature of the Movement is 
that the list of Dtrectots includes the names of 
prominent Indiana, repiesenting the aristocracy 
and the professional and commercial communities. 
Sir Bbalchandra Krishna is the Chairman ol the 
Company and the members include the Thakore 
Saheb of Morvi, the Maharajah Bahadur of Dur- 
bhanga and the Thakore Ssheb of Lim'odi The 
Company, we are told, will have h fleet of well- 
equipped aDd thoroughly well managed first 
class steamers fitted with Uie Utea* conveniences 
and provided with the up to-date comforts. 
Etch steamer will be fitted wi I, electric 
installation, launduee, libi..ne< and leading room., 
large dining saloons, etc, snd will * 

qualified medical staff, including mines ou.l a full 
equipped dispensary. The C.mp.nv will u vo 
agents and interpreters at the prtnci pal ports to 
help the passengers. The food and caste poblem 
will be solved by providing in every steamer a 
large Staff of Brahman tonka: and orthodox 
Hindu passengers will bo given due facilities to 
act up to the tenets of the., faith on board the 
steamer. Special arrangements will be made for 
‘wtrT ” >0 W,U hl ' Ve rem ' l,a attendants to 
h. , r T , * eraen, . i - '**'”"'* students 

specially reduced rates. The running of sLtnei 
however ,s not the only object It it intends* 
lmve Large and efficiently managed hotels under 
Indian management at the principal centres of 
commerce and study m the West The ' 

of the Company will further serve «* carriers^? 
trade, and the freight on imports and exports will 
b» generally relate, „.. h due „ $ 
circumstances of the country 


Sea-borne Trade. 

Tho statistics of the sea-borne trade of India for 
the month of August show the steady recovery of 
Indian trade, there being an increase, as com- 
pared with the same mouth of last year, of nearly 
59 lakhs under imports, and of 65 lakhs under 
exports. The increase under imports was almost 
entirely due to the activity in the trade in manu- 
factured and partly manufactured articles. In 
cotton piece goods and other cotton manufactures 
there was an increase of over 75 lakhs, and in 
woollen manufactures one of over 18 lakhs, while 
imports of wearing apparel also increased in value 
by nearly 7 lakhs, and the total increase under 
the head of manufactured and partly manufac- 
tured articles was 12j lakhs. In the general total , 
of imports this figure was reduced by u dee»me of J 
34} lakhs, under articles of food and Unnk. „ 
mostly due to slackness in the sugar trade ; ^y 16} 
lakhs in the imports of metals and manufactures _ 
—railway plant and rolling stock being down 
31} lakhs, while hardware and copper, iron and 
etes imports all showed considerable increases. 
T.,r« were nUo 1Q nnd 3Q 

Ukln .„p Mtlvel)% lilt On the export 

ric. .bowed no increase nnd wheat a decrease 
of over .alt, eror. i„ vatu,, „ 

'Toyed," value by eight laic, is and opium by 
-t, raw rotton „ port< ^ , 8 , 

"t ” : Ukl “ b, “"f fm w« down 

!.kb. and m.„„,. ctorrf , howrf 

oorcrao, ,iU th . iW ,. |e mw ^ 

of 10, *>/ and 30 

For fbe five months ending 
w,,bA. 5 „ tl t ,„ o( ^ 

n increase of i.b, 
increase of j ufit over ‘ * Ukh,,; CX P° rta Bn 
increased by cjn 16 cro ™- Odd import, 
-hi,, go, ;’;' '" v -=i i.w», 

•i-rerpcrU b';?, 5T* "" 5 ’ 
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i» the reconciliation of all religion* In the closing 
crowning period or lue life — a lifo of eel (-consecration 
to the service of the One adorable Will— he delivered 
with the punen of »n Eastern prophet the message 
which, made melodious in hie pure, detout character, 
wa* to many of hie countrymen n witness of * new du- 
pe nils lion, a new indue of God'* grace, gathering 
together the contributions of age* and countries, and 
reconciling the great religions one with tne otlu 
One Religion which is God-con 


and llod- 


The writer winds tip with s glowing m count ol 
the work of what hi* calls the ft rah mu Sumij 
Brotherhood ; — 

No full account haa yet been gieen to the public of 
the New Brotherhood • work and eapenercca during 
that period Men of various ranks came, drawn to 

lored, knowing hu loved them all with a larger lose 
hie leadership was one of love, and they caught the 
contagion of his conviction They disengtgcd them- 
selves from the little concerns of lire , they took the 
vow of consecration to the service of God they lived 
together, member* of ooe Brotherhood, holding all tliov 
bad— their money and time and talents— an a trust in 
the aerrtee of the sacred cause Prayers talks, hymns 
discussions, silent meditation, rapturous joy, social 
service, domestic duties they engaged in all. and in all 
felt near to Gnd lbey felt they were in the spring 
•eaaon of the spirit And the outside public marked 


the marvellous transformation effected 
joined tho New Brotherhood Ooe esme-s poor un- 
cultured mtn— but entering the now atmosphere be 
becamo a singer of unique influence and inspiration, 
tud would often break into spontaneous strains aa one 


if those to whom uod 
“Whisper* in the ear 

The rest may reason, and welcomo , 

'Bis we musicians know " 

Full of tender grace and true idealism are his hymns, 
and never bars I heard them sung without feeling as 
if they were echoes of the Voice amidst tho voice* of 
the world— the strains of heart musio set up in the 
soul* of some on those rare occasions when the Spint 
greets the soul and stoops to bless her as his guest 
Another came— a poor man he He resigned hia 
post , he desired to dedicate hi* life to the sacred 
cause , he is to-day one of the greatest Kansknt 
scholars of his country, and I have considered it a 
privilege to lake lessons at hi* feet in the philosophy 
*''"*logy of Higher Hinduism Another still, he 
unseen but a few weeks back, he saw into 
splondours of the Mussulman faith and 






have done ; the author of the “ Oriental Christ,* the 
great mystic of hi* Age— P Mozoomdar — was in truth 
the Eastern apostle of Christ There is— Beethoseo has 
declared it — a w higher revelation than wisdom and 
losophy * It la the gospel of the grace of God, and 


Sweating Under The Government of India. 

The Sucvtlut Ktri+xe for October lies sti 
article on tins subject from " a Hindu " He 1 
makes out a c*«e of sweating against tho 
Indian Government, t * , that the latter get# an 
enormous amount of work done for it by the 
classes without piying adequately for it. The 
Government is the largest employer of labour, and 
is the biggest 1 indlord and owns railways, Canale, 
telcgiaphs, high way a, Ac In this respect it ap- 
proaches the nearest of a socialist Btate among 
the existing states of the world. Hut is India 
a true socialist slut* ? Are the welfare and 
happiness of tli« pmiiuns employed its first care, 
and i« the private relati inship of roaster and 
servant and of employer and labourer absent? 
The fact is that tho lower and middle classes 
have no political s* itus whatever, and have no 
voice hi the administrati in of the country. 

The low wiges pud by the State, which gets, 
tne most able Lodinl and the moat efficient labour 
for its nervine, are very low and are not at ell in 
prop irtion to the rise in prices of fooJ-#t»fJs 
which have doubled and trebled. 

While in pre-Critinh peund, the poorest had 
ample to fee I up nr, however scanty their 
clothing. Now, Lancashire* has brought cheap 
cloth, but the pinch is keenly felt in tbe quan- 
tity and quality of fond The writer illustrates 
the miserable ivsges p u J by giving specific in- 
stance", which are f i mi liar : — 


would be able to i 


I the country fifty year* before 
honestly and truly that while the 
gevms revner, the middle classes are Sinking, 
and the poor are getting miserably poorer There are 
enough facilities to make more money to those who have 
i, but to the vest majority 
in tho esrumgs of their 
bring even sufficient to 

U healthy conditions of 


life 


The 


they who wait upon the Lord, unto them belo: _ 
Truth And so, it I were to writ# at length the story 

of the early beginnings of the Brotherhood of the New 

Dispensation I could cite one illustration after aootner 
9f transformed lives. 


•agna being lew, c irruption and extortion 
are rampant in the 1*1 ks of these services. That 
the Government get these men for these miser- 
able wages is no reason why they should not be 
pa.d higher. This is simply taking advantage 
o{ their poverty ; this is sweating. 
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Indian Alkaloidal Company. 

The Indian Alkaloids! Oompiny, Ltd., lias 
been started with a view to open a Central Store 
at Bombay to supply Alkaloidal preparations to 
the profession as needed and without having to 
wait long for any particular drug. Dr Vaman 
B<ji Kulkarni, an enthusiast in this behalf, has 
been in correspondence for the lost 5 years with 
Dr. Abbott of Chicago who has promised to givo 
him the sole agency for his Alkaloids! prepara- 
tions for India The Directors of this Company 
have been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Dr. Kulkarm and the prospective sole agency 
for India, which h» i, „ g„, by ong,gi„g |,„ 
services a, th, M.n.ging Director for « period of 
15 years at tie remuneration of 30 percent of the 
net profits in consideration of hr, .gracing to do- 
vote his tin,, entirely i„ t|„ of tbe (Jjm . 

pany and,, consideration for 111 . transfer of th. 

«.d sol. agency t„ thst body. Dr Kulk.rni has 
further .nl.st.J three , onng and encrgetie „„d,„l 
‘° a, ’ iil hI ” “ 5«t*lf I h. will be leaving 
for England by th. end of th, current month ra 
meet D Abbott »ho is expected to be there .bout 
the middle of July nest, in order to have all the 
necessary arrangement, for the sol. ,g,„,.y p „ t 
through. It is expected that 11, . Company , 
gieat future before it. Tl„ Company , t „„ d 
solely on th. line, of mutuality with the object „f 
supplying Alkaloidal preparations to the profession 
The division of .uiplu, gen,,.,,, 

deemed by th. fi,„ memb... „ d , b< 
tisionel Hoard of Directors of the Company i, p„ t 
down i„ th. Article, of Asso-iation „f ,h. 
Company, which runs, follow, 9a . E0 
cent, of Hi, „,t „„ r ,i„ ^ ' 

mg cost charge, and expense, lh .H ho distributed 
a. foloa. : 30 p„ rent, to be e i„„ u,' lb , 
aging Director, Dr V.m.n D.j, Kolk.rni, ,„d |,i, 
paitners for th. Erst 15 year, 1 0 p, t , h „ 

Reserve fund, 7J per cent, for the Educational 
fund, S] pet cent, to form the Benevolent fund 


and the remaining DO percent, of the net profits 
will be distributed forgiving: 1. A dividend to 
shareholders not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum 
on their paid-up share money. 2. Remuneration to 
Directors for their services as sanctioned by the 
General Meeting. 3. Bonus to servants for their 
zeal and honesty in performing their duties as 
recommended by the Managing Director, and 4. 
the remaining surplus to bo divided amongst 
customers in proportion to the amount of their 
respective purchases during the period for which 
the accounts are made.” 


Intending subsciibers are requested to fill in the 
proper form or application for the shares they desire 
to buy and return it together with a remittance of 
Rs 20 per share as the first instalment or Rs. 120 
in a lump sumfthat being the value of one share) 
to the Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents at No. 1-2 
Charni Road, Girgaon, Bombay. 


jjuuy jearm. 

The Calcutta Dairy Farm, Ltd., is the latest 
Bengali venture. Its office is located at 30 1 
arrison Road. Mr. BrojendraNath Ohatterjee, a 
vak.l of the Calcutta High Court, is the managing 
irector of tbe comp iny which has a capital of 
IU 50,000 divided into 5,000 shares of Rs. 10 
The promoters of the company ha ve a very 
laudable object in view, namely to supply Calcutta 
with pure milk, ghee, butter, etc. They expect 

M P 7,,^ dS<>tne dividenda to the shareholders. 

r. b. O Das.,, we may add, has been appointed 
sole agent of the company. 


count of lt8 onem . a AL C °NGRESS.-An «c- 

••denbal AddroL*. “ iT?’ , ^ ^ ° f 111 lho 
lutiona. Extracts from^n ' ^ *" U ‘° Con E ros * Bcso- 
Notible Utterances on ths More Addresses, 

the Conn-css p„.,s . Mo «ment. Portraits of >11 
Crown 8vo Us 3 To *r > B ° Und ° Tcr 1.100 pages. 

Madras. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

The Racial Problems of South Africa 
, Since we wrote last week, the political results of 
the South African elections have become more 
clear. According to Reuter’s Agency the final posi- 
tion of the parties is as follows — Nationalists 67 , 
Unionists 37 ; Labour 4 ; Independent, 13 The 
Nationalists thus have a raajouty over all parties 
of 13 or with the Labour members of 21. The 
Natal ‘ Independents' will probably act, as a rule, 
with the Opposition. General Botha's defeat in 
Pretona is a serious blow to his prestige, but 
Prime Ministers have been defeated before and 
he will of course be provided with another seat 
though there were rumours that he intended to 
resign, and to give ptaco to Mr. Mernman, whose 
claims are certainty higher The defeat of Mr 
Hill and Sir. Moor make an improvement of the 
Ministry possible, and the prospects of a good 
Goternment during the next five years would bo 
enormously greater if Mr Mernman, ono of tbe 
■blest financiers in the Empire, could be induced 
to accept tbs Treasury. 

In our last issue we dwelt upon the population 
statistics of the South African Union, and some- 
thing remains to be said on the race question, 
both as regards the European and non- European 
sections. As regards the former, the past pre- 
ponderance of tbe population is divided between 
thixe of British and of Dutch extraction. No 
*wur»te distinction by means of cenaus is possible 
nr perhaps desirable. It is sufficient to say that 
both sections of the community have a common 
race origin and the same Protestant religion ; they 
arealike ir their virtues and their defects, and 
possibly for this reason, they have got on together 
in the past much in the asms fashion as the 
English and Scotch u»ed to do before the Union. 
Probably, the numbers which used to show 
considerable Dutch majenty are now, 

in? 


owing to immigration, tending towards 
equalisation. Broadly speaking, the Dutch are on 
the land and those of British extraction in the 
towns, a fact that tends to accentuate tbe differ- 
ence arising from other causes. This situation is, 
however, changing rapidly, owing to intermarriage, 
social intercourse, and education. There have 
always been numbers of Dutch South Africans 
undistmguishable from English folk, and, on the 
other hand, many English people who have eo 
merged in the Dutch population that it is possible 
to find whole families with unmistakable English 
names who cannot speak their mother tongue. 


and when they live together mu toil affection is A 
plant of very slow growth, but still it grows. 

A niu*h more difficult problem lies before us 
when we come to consider the non-European 
sections These may be roughly divided into 

four classes — ■ 

The Bantu (Kafir’s Zatus 

Bechu.nas) . 4,090,000 

Mixed origin, including Malays 365,000 

Amtiw .. 140,000 

Hottentot extraction . . 85 000 

The Bantu are at once the most numerous, 
the most vigorous and from an economic point 
of view, by far the most valuable of nil the 
non-European races At various t.mes they have 
given great trouble through wars and rebellions 
which have left a costly trace on the finances. 
Hitherto in such emergencies they have shown 
no epaety for combination or of general pohey 
and the European, have ala,,, been able to rely 
on the assistance of one tr.be to subdue the 
other. Economic condit, one are bringing about 
* c aoge in this reep^-t and the gradual 
procew, of attribution at the mine, where there 
are three hundred thousand natives f rom 

Zu , U ‘ h "T ooder 

»r von >t 'one with a fi oe opportunity 0 f 
becoming acquainted with the see my ade of 
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The Poultry Show at Simla. 

Mr. \Y . 0 lt-nouf, I. 0 S , Director of Agri- 
culture, Pun jib, writes The Combined Poultry, 

Chrysanthemum and Bee Show at Simla was a 
distinct success for a first attempt, nod so tn- 
courogirg that it has been dicided to hold another 
tally in June next. This will be a better season 
for showing poultry. With so many keen gar- 
deners in Simla, one man aho expect a very fine 
eollertinn of spring flower*. The Poultry Exhibits 
were of remarkably good quality nod there wax 
very keen competition in some of the claves. 
Tho production of eggs and also of poultry baa 
been taken up cn thorough busmen lmes ,n 
Simla and there ate now two large thriving 
poultry faims stocked with the very best laying 
strains. Excellently managed, these ventures are 
believed to be paying well The season had been 
unfavourable for Chrysanthemums, but in spite of 
this there were some very attractive flowers Tte 
beo keepers will doubtless be more in evidence in 
June, when their hives w.ll be older and stronger. 
There was an interesting collection of bee-keeping 
appliances, the uses of which were explamed to 
visitor and the Lieutenant Governor’s hives were 
also on view. The deterioration and gradual 
disappoftiance of the splendid breed of Mont- 
gomery Milch Cows lias been a source of anxiety 
for some time past The Local Government h j 
however, just made an arrangement with two 
influential native gentlemen which will, it is 
hoped, contribute towards the perservatiok and 
improvement of this famous breed of cows Somo 

.,300 acres near Pakpattan have been leased K 

n. run on favourable terms. Conditions have been 

made to ensure that the best stock is kept on 
the farm The Local Government and Govern" 
ment Institutions in the Punjab will k.„ o 
^st refusal of spare young cattle at market 
rates General co-operation on the pa.t of l a r Ca 
native land-owners, is most desirable in this 
matter. These frequently own herds of very 
inferior cattle. It ,s hoped that the time is not 
distant when as much pride will be taken in the 
possession of the finest milch cows as in J2? 

!^«r oi,11J ' th ' «'• c 


Felling Trees With Wire- 

A method of felling trees with no other 
tools than a taut wire and a motor has 
bs*n devised by a clever German inventor. 
Tho use of a wire heated by an electric 
current, to burn its way through the tree, 
has long been known. The Berlin inventor 
Hugo G.utke, has simplified this process 
by causing tlie wire to become incandescent 
through the work that it does itself. We read 
“This result is obtained in his system by the 
friction of a steel wiie one-twenty-fifth of an inch 
in diameter, which, experience has shown, may 
traverse a trunk 20 inches thick in six minutes. 
The wire, which is given an excessively rapid to- 
and fro motion by an electric motor, becomes 
heated by the friction to a temperature high 
enough to burn the wood and ponetrato it rapidly. 
The result is a neater cut than that made with a 
saw. The wire severs the largest trunks without 
the necessity of opening the cut with wedges and 
the tree may be cut at any desired place, even 
elow the ground, so that no protruding stump 
torrent may bo brought to 
th. r ,«. from „ d.eta.t , ls ,io„. ;j uch . „, Ho „ 
■my b. established at til. border of th. Torest; a 
gasolii,. motor jo ho „ 0 . powet , n4 . 4?nilmo 

*” * ' 1 By this means, th, hog, 

tr.ee that ar. met with in tropical foreete, whose 

° ,Um fe- rest, may be Felled by 

a single executioner. 

, , 6 me ^°^ ‘ n a 'l cases, the immense 

.Tr- ft *"«*•«» loss of wood that 
Z ' T the ° f the -."-Translation 

made for the Literary Digest 

India contains Heri^ of ' «« 9 . ri ? uU “ r ? 1 Journal of 
‘Rural Eeonotiy in the S U k r,C n' deluding 

Q.F. Keating. I o R . up° n,ba y ® eccftD " b 7 

Prospects of Cotton r*’ u - . Kent Position and 
?• A, Oammitp™ •» Indi..- by 

Institute of Agriculture " k d £ h6 International 
gricuiture, by Bernard Coventry. 
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National Service as Vocationfor Young Men- 

The folloirii g b the substa.ice of a lecture dell 
Yered by Mr. V*. S Srinivasa SaStri, B A , of the 
Serrantsof Indie Society, Poona, at the KellettHall, 
Triplicate, on Thursday the 17th November, with 
th# Hon. M r. T. Y. Seshsgiri Aiyar in the Chair : — 

After treeing in e few sentences the origin 
end growth of patriotism, the lecturer observed 
that the word had a narrow significance in 
India titl the English brought the whole country 
under one single rule. It was only during quit* 
recent jears that men thought of tnemselves as 
Indians, as citizens of one country, besides 
belonging to a particular caste or community, 
or a small area. In the conditions of modern 
civilisation it was quite possible for the ideal of 
nationality, new as it was, to spread rapidly and 
permeate large masses of people The different 
peoples that occupied Italy learned to look npou 
themselves as one nation only during the time of 
Napoleon I., sod yet within half a century the 
'deaeatablidiid itself and became the dominating 
P»»>iOn of all the ardent spirits of the land 
Patriotism was a strong emotion, and like all 
■trong emotions might work good or enl 
AH love was of that kind , unless rightly 
informed and nobly inspired it might do 
F**l harm to the object loved. Nothing in the 
hiatory of patriotism was more striking than the 
frequency with which, when unenlightened and 
unchecked by a sense of justice and fair play, 
it led to the commission nf great crimes Too 
eft*o an Indian patriot failed to see the defects 
of the character of his nation and exaggerated 
its virtues ; too often be was blind fc. the good 
points cf the foreigner and did not extend his 
ejmpithy to him. lie thoa became the victim 
cf a mental perversion anJ waa unable to profit 


by the lessons of history or intercourse with 
people other than his own. 

The lecturer instanced two conversations be 
had had in Bengal which brought out the 
contrast between good aud bad patriotism. Both 
were with Government servants and on the 
subject of India’s future. The ODe, who was 
a retired High Court Judge, not unknown 
in Triplicane, pleaded earnestly for justice to 
the Englishman and strongly condemned the 
idea of denying bis due and rightful place to the 
brother from the West, who had taught ns the 
lesson of a united nationality. The other de- 
nounced with energy the wrongs of his country- 
men and declared that hatred cf the foreigner 
was the onlj salvation for India, and that it 
ought to be nourished and handed down to our 
children. Besides patriotism, he who undertook 
national service must have faitb atd courage. 
The harsh realities of the time, the forces they 
could perceive outwardly and calculate, In fact, 
everything that appealed to the practical man 
of the world, was of a nature to damp the enthu* 
na«m of the worker It was needful, therefore, 
for him to eee things with the eye of romance 
to penetrate below the tangible and continually 
dwell cn the Intangible and the remote, which 
was often more true and safe as a guide than 
that which lay on the surface. Workers must 
also band themselves together aud give each other 
the necewary cheer and encouragement. Other- 
wise, they night j icld to the plausible reasoning 
of the cynic and lo*e faith in their cause. The 
cynic was a coward aud dural not come to a public 
meeting anl openly preach the vanity of patriot- 
ism and the futility of high endeavour. But he 
took you when you were alone aud downhearted 
and then overwhelmed yen with his cold logic 
and dry appeal to eelfidmere. Another obstacle 
to active work that specially operated on tfce 
noblwi Blinds was the attract! re ideal of cosmo- 
politanism, which made patriotism 


appear a 
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TUB noSO-KOSQ UNIVERSITY. 


Sir Frederick Luggard sets forth in the current 
number of the A'inetemft Century and After an 
outline of the proposed University re Hung- 
Kong 

For some time past Ilong- Kong ha* provided 
an excellent education in ite Reboots and colleges 
for Chinese young men who were able to qualify, 
for Western certificates, such as those of the 
‘1 Oxford local " examinations, within easy dis- 
tance of their homes. This, however, hse been 
felt to bo insufficient for the needs of the present 
time, and a movement was started by certain of 
the prominent citizens of Hong-Kong, for the 
establishment or a University on the island, where 
the best Western education would be imparted, 
and degrees conferred which will be recognised 
not only in China, but in the West. Thin Univei- 
elty will consist of three faculties— Medicine 
Engineering, and Arts— and there will be a 
British staff of a principal and six permanent 
professors, in addition to local lecturers The 
promoters of the scheme have very wisely decided 
to keep the British staff numerically strong as 
well as of the best qualifications, intellectually 
and morally. The University will be entirely 
resident, and particular attention will be paid to 
moral training, though no attempt will be made 
to proselytize. On this question Sir Frederick 
Luggard writes : — 

' “ " h * t ,n P» rt:eu, « is the aim of tbij Uni.er- 
aity, and how doc. it propo.o to avoid the h.neful re 
.oil. which critic, ever have foiled the ,pre.d ^ 

in lDdia ’ !n *" d part, or 

A „ °° r * W,H b0 ° pen t0 *" »*• aed creed, 

and there will be no compulsion of any kina in 
of religion. But the University uU before it M itl 
foromo.t ambition the training of the ch.racter of 1 

..a ih, haM>. . h , ?h <M- ‘” 


and discipline. It i. inevitable that Jbo sricnoe and 
philosophy of the Weit should undermine the beliefs 
or the Hast It is the verdict of history. But in dealing 
with Chinese we bsve a people more tolerant than 
Hindus or Moslems, a people who regard irreverence 
and lack of discipline with abhorrence. Religious bodio. 
already contemplate the csLbtiihment of hostel, where 
they mar watch over the moral training of the students 
educated in their schools. The Church Missionary 


institution, and doubtless the Catholics will follow suit- 
Buch institutions will bo welcomed j and all who do 
not reside in them must live In the University precincts,' 
under the strict conti ol and supervision of the 
staff, who will be carefully selected for their ability 
to exercise a strong personal influence and discipbne 
over the atudenti. 1 hough the courses of instruc-/ 
tJon will inciudo do compulsory religion, the philoso- 
phy and ethics of the Christianity of the West can pro-', 
bably be included in the study of English language and 
literature, no less than the philosophy and ethics of ' 
Confucius and Mencius must form an integral part Of 
the study of Chinese language and literature. Text-books 
can boused illustrating the motives and principle* which 
have prompted the great men of every age In East and. 
I>e.t to high achievement, and their live* and characters 
may seire to stimulate the imagination and arouse the 
nUius.asm of youth. Field spurt., for which playground., 
re provided, will, under the 


. ’ pr h 0, ' ded - under the guidance of Bnt.sh masters 1 
»h»re in the moulding of character. For those. 


From f thecl P ioIMiaand Egypt' 

lhe com Pr»dor° to the offices of State 
m.nd fl g A d ? ‘ h ° Provinces there it an immense do-' 
mtnd for educated Chinese, which not oi 
Universities, could not supply.” 


tone, but twenty. 


CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY TOR INDIA. 0 

The ideal of a Christian University for India 
which Carey d, earned of a hundred year* ago is’, 
muc i nearer being realised than may be generally 
known, Bays th« Enjlithman. Two yean, . 

T "“ ' lr ”' 1 »*". in Great Britain and 

America to raise Fund., it being eetimated that., 

* " in "» would be required to. 

“a a th< “"•» If launder' 

r ”' d a ™ n - A Ubough tl,i, amount ha. not 
been rawed y„, lufficI . nt h , y „ b ,„ 

to warrant a ab« being made. Very aoon 


' hlr Indian and 6,. Eorop«,„ pro-- 


fessors win be in s P r °* 

.indent., roJ:,;; :^'*' Sm "f° re ’ *«>• 

trained ,„d tak, ,U ir '“™ " mln S 10 ■* 

tian TTnt.-g. •. • p greea at the first Chris-* 

«an University instituted in India. 
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gave them a singular joy and ft certain elasticity 
of temper which might be incommensurate with 
their outward result. Another characteristic of 
this enthusiasm was that it was largely inspired 
by faith. Enthusiasts were generally damned by 
Bober people as having taken leave of their senses. 
Most enthusiasts must plead guilty to that charge 
But he has faith in his cause, and though to the 
outsider, calm and patient his action might seem 
to be, based on no reason whatever, it was really 
this faith that carried the enthusiast forward in 
his work. They all knew that all good work in 
the world wss done by enthusiasts who were en- 
dowed with a superabundance of this quality of 
faith, which sometimes ran counter to all die 
tales of reason. In fact, reason was unbelief The 
established order of thirgawas stroug in its very 
rudiments, and those who warted to give a shake 
to that must be endowed with a very large mea 
sure of faith, a belief that all the surviving forces 
of society could be overcome by their activity 
Unfortunately, this enthusiasm weakened with 
ago. It was difficult to find, especially in India, 
an old man enthusiastic. But enthusiasm was 
very necessary in this world, enthusiasm endowed 
with faith. But the enthusiast had to carry a 
certain amount of romance about him He nad 
to live in a region of bis own filled with ideab 
which it was bis duty to work into the actual 
every day world. Ho must be a sort of Don 
Quixote. The motives tfcat inspired him through- 
out were of the right kind and bo (the lecturer) 
would rather like all young men to be Don 
Quixote* than that they were sober men of the 
World, always discountenancing any progressive 
movement, atweys throwing cold water on it 
There was, however, one thing that was utter- 
ly inimical to the growth of thia enthusiasm. 
There was the ecourge of cyniciem. The man 
who was at all active about any thing which did 
Hot directly concern hie eelfi'h interests was apt 
to be looked upon as something out of the way. 


He was always criticised, and that was respon- 
sible for so many of our young men who felt en- 
thusiastic in any cause being ashamed to own it 
and doing their work secretly for fear of their 
critics. The man who thought that he ought to 
be doing something was thus prevented from 
taking a stiong line A stiong line in any thing 
was considered an undue development, something 
thit was bound to produce jars and jolts, some- 
thing that will bung unpleasantness and involve 
others in unpleasantness or trouble. 

Professor James was astonished at the faces of 
the young men of the East. They seemed to him 
to wear all then nature on their faces, and 
behind » talm exterior there was a temper which 
could only respond strongly This he attributed 
to tbeir habits of morning and evening prayer, 
when secluded from all the solicitations of the 
senses, they invoked the Almighty into their 
existence But while toey were calm and passive 
outside, the strength behind, that Professor 
James imagined, did not always exist in their 
nature They did not bear on their faces the 
mark of outward forces, not becauso they did 
not apprectate them The reason was this. 
Unfortunately, m this country there had been 
in the past every form of greatness, every form 
of human achievement on tte highest possible 
scale Every one of them was familiar with 
those achievements The highest forms of 
philosophy, state-craft, conservation of knowledge, 
erudition and even aviation were found in their 
ancient history, if not from fact at least from fable. 
It might almost seem paradoxical but it wae time 
that in this wonderful land nothing was a wonder. 

It had been ni fortunately their habit when- 
ever called upon to take part in aoy work to say 
“ " Ut '”* dia for »t r They were able 
to perceive its logical termination, and there 
was a tend.-ocy in them to desire only the highest 
and nothing ,U If a m,„ could not be the 
Chamberlain of Birmingham, he would take pa rt 
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RESULTS OP SMOKING. 

’ Some curious statistics ns to the effect of tobacco 
on the young smoker have been gathered by Dr. 
Meylan, of Colombia University, awl those who 
are responsible for the guidance or students will 
be interested in the conclusions that he and other 
investigators find themselves compelled to adopt. 
At Clark College, it was found that out of 201 
students, 46 percent were smokers The smokers 
slightly exceeded the non smokers in strength and 
long capacity, and 20 per cent of the smokers 
won athletic prizes as against 16 per cent of the 
others. Cut whit are we to conclude from the 
fact that 68 per cent of the non smokers took 
University honours as compiled with 18 percent, 
of the smokers? Can it bo that the non-smoker of 
the College age is mentally superior to the occa- 
sional and the habitual smoker ? Of 223 students 
at Columbia University, 52 per cent, had the 
smoking habit. Two percent, of full marks 
divded the two classes at their entrance to the 
University, but at the end of the first two years 
the non-smokers still bad the advantage by 
7 percent. Curiously enough, 7 per cent, more 
Smokers than non smokers won places in one or 
more of the Varsity teams. Those who take p art 
In the various social activities of College life ! oin 
what are called fraternities. Of the above students 

• u WCre member8 of fraternities «nd 

smoked but the number of non-smokers with a 
taste that way was only 15] per cenfc ThJ> ^ 
to show that we must not take smoking as the 
sole factor that distinguished the two groups of 
tnen, though Dr Meylan is inclined to think that 
men who use tobacco invariably rank l QWPr • 
■cb.w,t,ip ,h.„ no,. „b„ „„ b t ;° 

cb„™, of tb. Mdmtm, go dlJ ,,„ Nicotin> •’ 
th.o .. i, probably th. „,o tb.t th, , wo 
of m,n , pi „„ g d .ir mn , 


The smokers as a whole seem to be men who go to 
the Unhereity for the social advantages and plea- 
sures it a (Toide. They are idle; degrees and 
honours are nothing to them ; they have no nmbi- 
tions in the way of intellectual successes; and if 
they get low marks in the College examination* 
it is because they do not care two pence about all 
that high narks represent. It seems that no 
further inference can be drawn from these statistics 
than that in one particular yoar it was found that 
the set of students who used tobacco were on the 
whole characterised by idleness, lack of ambition, 
want of application and a low standard of intellec- 
tual aspiration. 


SUGAR AS A FOOD. 


Dr. Del mas discusses in a paper the feeding 
properties of sugar, and points out that while it 
is not a substitute for the albuminous substances 
which are essential to our maintenance, it is a 
most energising food, and is quickly converted in- 
to fat or into reserve materials, and is, capable 
of saving the albuminous substances. Therefore, 
it is of great valus in feeding up debilitated 
patients who are losing weight, such as the con- 
sumptive or those suffering from fevers. In the 
Utter its action is to lessen the destruction of 
albuminous substances, and up to a certain point 

to prevent auto-intoxication. Patients comales- 

wnt from long and depressing illness profit by the 
introduction of Urge quantities of sugar into 

.. e,f .. et " ten ’ owin S b> digestive disturbance, 
tho diet ,s restricted to ra5llt 01llyf ^ j 8 of 

gea. value; added to the milk it is well tolerat- 
ed and improves the nutrition rapidly. A liberal 
coZLt Ugar to the ordinary diet of the 

more m exce,lent results, which are 

trouble "it may 'he . P * t ' enll . h ’* > stomach 
as hrmo« a ■ j r P v en as jam or in chocolate, 

»«d«r u'r,” 0 t Th rr* 1 ' b,,t 

■JoploB .B., 
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of his State the boon of a Western eJ oration 
while he has a tender regard for the inculcation 
in their hearts and minds of the doctrines of that 
religion to which the parents of the children may 
belong. There is nothing which may tend to 
the uplifting of his people, be it moral, in- 
tellectual or economic, that does not evoke his 
ready practical sympathy, while I shall ever 
think of him with admiration as a high princi- 
pled and enlightened Ruler Still moro shall 
I think of him with affection as a warm hearted 
and generous fiiend. His repute as a princely 
host stretches far and wide, and during the past 
ten days it has been my happy fortune to bo 
the recipient of truly royal entertainment at his 
hand*, infused with a subtle charm of personal 
kindness, which has made my ?l*it a wholly 
delightful experience You will, I am sure, 
pardou this personal digression Out of the ful 
ness of the heart, the mouth epeaketh 

Animal Sacrifices in Native States 

Animal sacrifices on the Disehra days are 
stopped by the following States in their terri- 
tories; — Avatgadb, Biradhipati, Birod*, Beawar, 
Ctmba), Chbotx UJepnr, Dehi, Dbarompur, 
Dharangadhr* Din*pur,Ghasaita, GondsT, Jabua, 
Jamnagar, Jasdan, Katoean, Kotda, Sangani, 
Kottiloi, Kotharia, Lakh tar. Lay ja Mots (Cutch), 
Limbdi, Mahudi, Morvi, IV tri, Rajula, Strain 
pur, Slyla, Servan, Sitamahu, Sum State, 
Sutlialia, Vanod, Yansds, Varahi, Yarroda, 
Eklan, Areoda, Chuda, Dedm, Devad, Ilol, 
Ctdha, Kadoli, Kal'ia, Khairpur, Mengam, 
Palanpur, Rajkot, Ransipur, Sichm, Sanol, 
Jtlia, Denani, YatJ. IGajabhai], Derol, Yakbla- 
pur, Bharat pur, Alvar, Ki«baogsJh, Shtbpura, 
Kushalghadh Runija, Lunawada, Icbbawar, 
Porbandar, Vankaner, Madi, Barkheda, Bi Jr, 
Sadn, Lathi, Nagrecba lias, VaJia, KoiIot, 
IVndet, Gayandcvi, Lakbamtpum, Khardevre, 
Narju, UJpura, Phachar, Palakbedi, Yagclaka, 
KheJa Ranavataka Khedt, Bharachadi, Shahpur 
Arsrdia. 
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Tata Steel. 


The directgrs’ report for 1909-10 of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co , Ld , states -—The Company’s 
revenue from mteieat and transfer fees, etc , 
during the year 1st July, 1909 — 30th June, 1910, 
amounted to Rs 1,01,064 10-10 against which a 
portion of the afhee and other expenses have 
been charged, leaving a balance cf Rs. 73,889-1-3 
aa net revenue. This together with tke*balanco 
of Rs 1,47,242 10-10 brought forward from the 
last year's account makes up a total of 
Rs 2,21,131-12 1. Out of this the sum of 
Rs. 90,718 5 was paid on account of dividend on 

preference shares for the year 1st January 

31st December, 1909, leaving a balance of 
Rs 13,041-7-1 under revenue account. It is 
intended to pay off this amount a dividend 
at 6 per cent pei annum on the preference shares 
from 1st January, 1910 to 31st December, 1910. 

The survey of the land acquired by the Company 
for the iron and steel works and town, through 
th» good othces of the Government of Bengal 
was completed in February, 1010. The draft 
mining lease has been approved by the Mabaraj ih 
of Mourbhanj and is now with the Government 
of India for their sanction 

About 6,500 tons of manganese ore was sold 
and shipped to Europe during the year. It was 
mentioned in the last report that a proposal to 
construct a branch railway line f rom Balaghat tq 
Katangi connecting it with the Company’s Ram' ' 
rama manganese properties by a siding on the 
assisle) siding teims w, s under consideration by 
the Government or India Railway Board. The 
proposal has since beeu sanctioned and the new 
alignment has been surveyed. 
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when necessary. Tbe»>, after thoroughly cleaning 
it, place it gently ir a glass jar. On no account 
must the fruit be pressed down or crushed. Now 
fill the jar with ordinary pure water, and place it 
uncapped, in a large saucepan or similar vessel, 
which should contain sufficient water to reach but 
not cover the rim of the glass jar. Now, heat 
gradually, -over a gas fire for preference-Until 
a temperature of 160deg, Fahrenheit {52 deg. 
below boiling point) is reached Keep at this 
temperature for from fifteen to twenty minutes 
(U.. harder tb. f, ult ,h. ,„„ s „ lh , th8i> 

*“ d “TO it at ora wi:]. 
oirtightcop. This „ Jon. by placing 
M-rnbUronO. topoftb. j„,„ ilU , lMJ 

»J " t b »i»» «. A. th.,t,. m 

“ *" “• pressure of 

bent uti cab y 1 T 

in 

testes a vacuum, whereby the ^ ° h 

down tightly on the jar by the 2* A ^ 

enabling the f ru ,* ^ outside air, so 

'-os w. I, «c d „ ,or * TO? 

*«™ of E’bbb maker. baa b ^U 
Jar specially adapted for tb S ta 6 "‘ ,3 
"•"ok aof ” th *P»'P"'o. Thi, jar, 

"hicb fa,i,„, do ^ n “1 w,th * Slat. 

" b.pt Sroaly | n , robber band, and 

»*■>• soc 1 ,'.;.^u7 t °"" 

Pr.„p„«„ rfin for a 

»«»r.l V r «*l°« it. 

”“*> "“»« "I Pr..c,r,t, 0 „ PP “'‘°” ” bi ' t »" ’ 
uu van acquir 


The Export Tax on Jute- 
'When the Finance Minister announced that the 
new taxation this year would include a tax of two 
annas per hale on the jute exported from Calcutta, 
we pointed out that there was reason to believe 
that the jute Industry as a whole would not 
oppose the new impost. In the proceedings of 
the Calcutta Baled Jute Association, just issued, 
this receives ample confirmation. The President 
in the course of his speech eaid ** The ]ute -xport 
trade as a whole will not object to tins taxation, 
provided that such a tax is a quinquennial one, 
and subject to revision ifjnecessary » He express- 
ed the hope, however, that the port of Chittagong 
».y aim b.br.o,.ht Into I, o., .. .11 upeeuefy 
™ 1““ **“ b« diverted to that p,,, 

Thu *ca . contingency „Uch probably , 

’ Fm "“ llinrter at lb, t, m , ( ,„ d tb. Oo,„„. 
"•M.ill probably Uka, up, t« peer, do 

TOk.ltiio™. „.,d„ ,o o-rap. , h , „„„ 

t«,«ki,.h„ ,«„,t.dto0.lc„tto, to tho term. 

^ — 


F,dl Preserved Without Sognr 

b, I ’|a”' t 'b.‘ "I P">* "*t*r ool, I, „ 

"° P ‘" J "••“-“A •'» 

Oaolaoa a^T “ *”•’ 
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the Natia ni { </ . ' H * wes ’ Secrehry of 

^UussimpU^^ y** the secret 

"" rr..t W, 7’m pm ” 

•ts aimplicty F „/t . , ” ew »«»* is 
“» * pick I,™' 

« beromeo Kft . f *** T t'po-just bcf ore 
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d*vtd p~l Iron » stive rwum «> 1 |wnttr«tug 
»,n 1 pvrirestti 4 all tanks to an evtetit rarely sen 
t’.owhere — ran nr-* refrain from spre iM>i - < „ 
the granl r.*ulb«, which unler 111. c.n It t •'w, 
tl.fr <1 1 r«tt an of a peace of two tho mn I jor», 
«njr own E ITOJH might not «]«> a.hicve f 
Minus HimcL Tins win 
An 1 jet we mu»t lot *©o Imnly jir: p to 
tho conclusion that war „ r 

cvfrn tl.fr chief oVUcIfr to • man a h. r p.n~* 
here Mow. Ear from 1* Th*r« 1* » ufr «. 
lhi..p, it I... l»e.. ...11 I, 

nr.pnltUtnxlmif.1 „„| f,n,,,,„ 

It I. tin Ii.t |m»lrict or >n . c , ofl.ipoe,,., 
.ii.tr., llit. p-ar. ttlitrli 1. p..„ p „, 

hut in milt, ...... ., , .|,„ k „ Ju1| ., n ^ 

01 r«t>v it.tr.il. .ml , , | „„„ 

mor. hurtful t, m „.„| r , t „ , Un 

oixul)- Mini .0:1 hunc.t erarfrre W h»t ran 
" " ,r . J'*™*™* than tit. o,....hi. „„| rf 


, " " ■‘“"'•r *010 rivalry, no 

nilfcrent to the generous emulation or former 
tinv*. which everywhere prevalla between the 
different I-.plea of the globe f Mere greed 0 r 
trealtli, of t.rritori.l 

XT'’, 6 "'"" ,y ”»» •« hav. 

taken tho place of tho noU.r o[ 

forefather., very fault. „„ „ ^ , 

X " f r" r to 'FIBS hut 

tho .Tcea. Of a vtrtue But rr.thr,,. „» 
compete for pre-eminence in lit-ratu.,, ir re i,„ c „ 
or m art, uo Slat, come, I«rw., a j„ „ rd 
thu champion of thk opp,„ W , lllt pn)l „Jr ot 
the weak, IV leader of forlorn hope* Rn ,l n.» 
of nil chivalrous endeavour; the sole de-L'o" 
each and Ml I, to obtain the monopoly of com- 

! f” correapontl. a 1 rice ab..„o„ o( 
scruple in the means employed. |fc is « r , 
the tleallp in ivhleh hot only ,, no 
u ,„ uh,oh,l,o,h.„.,o,p. i .o„ eJ „e.pL ; 
hooffiet. I ye . ^ 
ly hypoent, cully condoned. The co„b,i„ nl , 


*re*n moreoirr hrrt, not tu> much on accurirg 
roi e jvwitiie la-r eCt to th»(ti»rlvfr», *» on inflict- 
ing, thr utci'W* Jvv-'iUe damage on their Cpp<n>tnt(. 
!\r, it i»ruri«#di char*rt» rv»lic »f n»!rm rapa- 
city that it finds run greater #iat,*fartion in 
depriving aiiot hr i cf hi* lawful ponreeripn*, or In 
fiii«*’allii g him in the advantages t/i which he i« 
I'piticiitMv entitled, than in the actual enjoy- 
ment <f its own ie<r ill gotten gain*. Wi* have 
hut to look around we, either st Imnie or abrca-l, 
ta see that it i« under this im»t ignohlfr aspect 
that the so t ailed 1 struggle for erinteiire* $* daily, 
lirurly taking plare, as w*|l l>etwren nation* a* 
Mwf.n individuals. Aid ne still dtra to 
»p-ak of progrrM and enlightenment I In 
icalitr, we have gone hack rentuiaea, giving 
«•»> to all the ol 1 swage in«tinrt« of primi- 
tne age. I* it not humiliating to have 
arrived at thii result, after more than nineteen 
hundred years or Chri-tianity » Nearly two 
thousand je»r* ago the divine injunction : 1 Thou 
shall love thy neighbour as thyself,* was given to 
mar, and never at any period of the world’a his- 
tor) were men dirifed by hatreds more hitter and 
unrelenting than po**™ then, now. So little con- 
, nC ° ,,,Vro Tr^ntly either in the integrity 
of our designs or in the honesty of purple of 
thereby whom we a ro surrounded, that the -aery 
n»mc of neighbour, far f.om conjuring np tho 
. ? and good re]low , li;p wh .^ ,^ uM 

enem* v l> n00r becom « the synonym of 
it is \ '’■' er J w here, all over the fare of the glolie, 
^ n ^ hb -' 0, -C State, which insteed of 
are a"i 7T R mutual sincerity, 

tr:: 

? me "™ far l,.l,i„.f 


ol^ervaoce of p r i vn f, 

■Hianee, , 0 1»“« 
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tv various 
» means ©f holding whcs-t 


Wheat Elevators 
Xbe proposal to erect wheat elevatfll 
parts of this country as * means of hoi 
.loots safe from the attacks of »nd damp Wl 
world's iwkets aw b the best position to 
absorb it, is now under the active consideration 
of the Government of India, who may be expected 
to expteas their views on this subject at an early 
date So far as wo understand it, «be original 
proposal for wheat elector* seemed to assume that 
tliobulkoftbom, at ell events, would be elected 
by railway* (to curb the heavy rush of wheat 
traffic to tbs coast in May and Juno and thus 
avoid a shortage of rolling stock) by large dealers 
in tbs wheat districts and by merchants and 
others &t Karachi and elsewhere. In other words, 
the proposal did not imply that Government alone 
should ereot or work them. The reason why this 
wheat elevator question came to the fore at all 
was that such facilities weie available in almost 
every other wheat growing country, ond that they 
were particularly required in India because the 
custom ot the wheat trade here is to rush the en- 
tire portion for export out of the countiy m a 
couple cf months— before tho bursting of the 
monsoon— -and thereby run the risk of swamping 
the foreign wheat markets, and bringing about a 
tall in price At all events, figures were compiled 
to show— and did show— that Indian wheat prices 

are always lower at harvest time (owing possibly 

to the compulsion the ryot is under to t*\\ „ 
portioned hw crop to meet annual charges, taxes, 
etc ,) aod higher as the wheat «sson advance, 
being highest m January or February Hence', 
«■“ »» >t. ,« o! 

?" *?“ *■" WS«. to .to, .to,. 


t h.t the elevator concerns »n the VV ester n 

“ ,S L «l >*«* «■* »»* 

Sl areuml tkto *■ OW S”"?“ ' ”*• 

..tor. o. no (lmtort « 1“ b » ** "J,” 

the Other in the near future and, with it the olhet 
queetion of owneraWp it »•? not he ip.ppropmt. 
to point out eery hrieQ? whet u being done «t 
the preaent moment in the matter of ownerelup 
in one of the largest wheat elevator countries in 
the world — Canada. Here, and more especially 
in the province of Manitoba, the people appear to 
be thoroughly dissatisfied with private ownership. 
They complain that they have been fleeced right 
and left by the elevator Companies. According to 
Consul General Jones, of Winnipeg, they assert 
that millions of dollars that ought to have gone 
into their pockets have been diverted to other 
channels, and they have drawn up ii scheme for 
Government control which they consider will solve 
the greatest difficulty for twenty-five years and 
will enable them to market tbeir wheat tab a rate 


ton for this purpose. With this 


argument we 


that will leave them a reasonable profit. It seems 
to be assumed that these proposals will go through. 
One of the most important of them is that 
“ operators of elevators to have absolutely nothing 
Vo do with grading, beyond taking the samples.” 
While another provides that “ identity of grain 
to be preserved until placed on the market ” Both 
these rules seem to be quite new At any rate, 
it is no part of the elevator system as at present 
practised in most countries, and suggested for 
adoption fn lodin, to preserve tbe identity of any 
particular consignment of wheat. All wheat re- 
ceived is shot into bins according to grade ft nd 
ite identity as a separate consignment is home- 
diately lost However, that i a B detail The 
important point appears to be that Government 
ownerahip or at least control is row favoured in 
Canada and the question arises whether a 
highly trained staff, such * 9 would ho yfi 
qmred is procurable in tudw. This staff 
would have to command the respect of both 
growers and merchants OT tl)0 elevafor. “la 
run the risk of lying empty • while th« 
owoed elevator, if 8 both kS are n!, ‘., J 
would plod alon” tuvitu? at m, i e permitted, 
price and selling's t ^he highest ‘Tut 

sarssys zsz'zz'ffi'z 
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with tho stjck fiom which wo ouiselvi*, hue 
sprang, obtain together with fresh insight into 
the problem of our own nature, a broader and 
more complete view of mankind in general. Can 
wo refuso-to believe in the incalculable benefits 
which must necessarily result from the recently 
developed menus of i n to rcourso between different 
parts of the globe, if but wisely directed and no 
longer made subservient to narrow and selfi-h 


aims? Knowledge begets sympathy; and were 
but the higher knowlege to become umvers.il 
there must surely soon be an end to most of 
the feuds and divisions that consume our 
lives. For, not only should it te impossible 
to rational human beings, who have cnee ar- 
rived at a just appreciation of each others' merits, 
to continue to indulge in senseless hatred and ill- 
will, but the very cause and pretext of jealousy 
and strife must he altogether taken away from the 
hour in which we recognise the absolute worth- 
lessness of those things for which men commonly 
contend, as well as the utter futility of every 
attempt to possess ourselves by force of fraud of 
any of those things which are worth having Tnere 
are ala, I too few among u, who rate at their true 
value-as mere dross and tmsel-the gods this 
world can give, or who reahse that the g.fta 0 f 
heaven, in whatever shape they he conferred 
beauty, wit, high birth, vigour of bone, desert in 
eervice, love, fr.endsh.p, chanty,’ that these in- 
tangible nod imperishible possessions are of their 

very nature ,„divfa,b.e and inah e „ ab]( , and tUf 
the united armament, of the mightiest empires 
con d not avail to take them away from him P who 

hath in order to bestow them on him who hath 

not When tint lesson is fully borne in upon the 
souls of all, more will be done in the cause of peace 
and unity among men than has till now ^ 
effected by propaganda and debate. 

THE STODT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Let u, then ».leome every „ ew ducovery or 
invention which lend, to promote f, i on Jl y itlter . 


course between nations, by removing the barriers, 
ignorance hnd prejudice have too often raised to 
keep them apart. Wo nro not c-tlled upjn to 
make any wcriGre of our patriotism, to be faith- 
less to the old ideals an I time honoured traditions 
which are inseparably bound up with the foi tunes 
of a race. It i, rather in the strength of our attach- 
ment to thee, in our devotion to every national 
symbol, that may be sought a guarantee of 
tolerance towards the different beliefs and widely 
differing opinions of men of another race. As we 
learn to know ourselves and others better, we shall 
each and all be more strongly impelled to the 
exercise of mutual forbearance, and should there- 
fore labour with a common accord everywhere to 
dissipate the cloud, of uiisunder»t.'.nding and 
mistru-t And there can be, I nm convinced, 
no surer and simpler means of penetrating the 
«oul of the nation with which we desire to 
establish cordial relations than to set to wbrk 


1 es thoroughly acquainted with 
the language wh.,h the direct and un- 
modified exp.ess.on of that nation's inmost 

ought On the immense benefit to ourselves to 

b.d„,v ri „ „ ce<1 notdive|1 The 

rtudy „f other f.ngu.p.. „ ur „„„ h>> , 
W ,ocos„,„ d „ . wa , „ d , m b „; s 
Vulture, the iicquhition 0 f e.eh «„ ton R „ s fur- 

k ’>' l ° tro.eure.ho,,,, 

"™ S , "' Wd "■*«. 'A, many .. 

hath 1,1' i ... K re,lt "ge, ‘ so many souls 

to dispute ah I . “ Ure,jr Wl11 be inclined 

",th hi, ru’rtijflj’i 7L mt . “ r “ lillj ' 

For j- ' 1 elabot.tion of tho theme. 

" i "? “«■ ‘he eftefy L.fiuT ,^,7 
P'njer, and the soft m 1 4- Ct language for 

able for a ff a j rs of ^'gnnttng French suit- 

hft. and r„er,i„ R Sp>l](>h 
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Departmental IRevfews ano Holes 
LITERARY. 

THE MOSLEM WORLD 

A new Quarterly Magazine 77t« Moilcm 
World is to he stsited very soon — the first issue 
being due in January the first, 1911. It is to be 
a quarterly review of current events, literature 
and thought among Mohammedans, and the 
progress of Christian Missions in Muslim lands. 
The Magazine is partly the outcome of the World 
Missionary Conference of E iinburgh, and is to be 
carried on under the new Editorship of Dr Samuel, 
M. Zwemer, a well-known autbouty on Islam and 
a missionary in Arabia. Ha will be assisted by 
the Rev. W. H, x. Gairdner, b a , of Cairo, 
Dr. Johannes Lepsius of the Potsdam Seminary 
for training workers among Muslims and others 
Each number will contain articles dealing with 
the history and doctrines of Islam, and the 
missionary problem throughout the Muslim World. 
A * petit I feature will be a resume of the contents 
of the Muslim Press at Cairo, Constantinople and 
other places. It should be a Magazine that should 
be indispensable for all workers among Muham- 
madans, and of equally great interest to Mubam 
medana themselves. It is to be printed by the 
Nile Mission Press, and the Indian Publishers 
are the Christian Literature Society The prit e will 
b« four shillings per annum post free This is the 
Erst Magazine of the kind that is to ne published 
and it should create a very considerable amount 
of interest, more especially in this country 
THt rVOLCTlOV or tUAKISFEAXl's ART 

Two of the mnat distinguished literary men of 
England have expressed the following opinion 
of the article on “The Evolution of Shakespeare’s 
Art", bv Mr P. Swhadti, K * , which sppeared in 
‘bo April number of the Mian Review. 

Dr. Sidney Lee writes : 

. ** * btee to thanlc you for your courtesy ia 
•endirgmo your able and interesting paper on 
110 


“The Evolution of Shakespeare's Art." Your 
point of view seems to me to be very just, and 
your treatment if the theme comprehensive In a 
brief space, I warmly congratulate you on so 
well- written an appreciation of Shakespeare's 
work. It gives me much pleasure to know that 
the study of Shakespeare makes such good pro- 
gress in India,” 

Professoi Courthope writes' — 

“ I am much obliged to you for sending me a 
copy of your address at the “Shakespeare Celebra- 
tion” in Madras, which I have read with much 
pleasure It condenses admirably into a very short 
compass what is, in my opinion, the true view of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic development, and ought to 
be very useful to students of Shakespeare’s plays ” 


THB ROMANCE 07 HOOKSELL1.VU. 

The world of books will welcome “The Romance 
of Bookselling A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Twentieth Century ,” by Mr. p. a. 
Mumby, which Messrs Chapman and Hall have 
almost ready for publication. In Mr. Birrell’e 
entertaining essay on “Old Booksellers," he 
remarks that “no great trade has an obscurer 
history,” white Carlyle observes that “ ten ordi- 


changed against the tenth part of one good history 
of booksellers” Mr. Mumby has been stirred bj 
these sayings to make the first attempt to tell the 
whole story of English bookselling with something' 
approaching completeness. He begins by tracing 
the origin of the trade in ancient G.eece and P-oure. 
He thence pursues it through the Dark Ages, and 
describes its subsequent organisation end develop- 
men*, through the centuries down to the present da v 
Tb. chapters on booksellmg in the ml/eiguL nt h 
century, ,n Dr. Johnson’s day and in whaTlf r 
Mumby describes as •• the end of the golden 
of bookselling” the fir.t-h.lf of the mie^nfh 

and girip "sir 0 Mu^W eh^JY fasting 
tubject, and the skilful editing of his “Lett. 8 

fJT” *- • ■—»«»> I- 
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' jjtidget apeecn in me nous* oi uorcraons 
, {’*tVor »«> 'oog ft time aa his imagination c«uld 
tierce through our Government in India in ist 
partake, and in no small degree, of the personal 
end absolute element In the next j ear, in ] 007 
he repeated this in sulistance and declared that 
British rule “ will continue, ought to continue 
and must continue” without any limitation of 
time. At a later period when introducing bis 
reform pioposals in the House of L-uds he was 
careful to explain that he lud no ambition to set 
up any sort of Parliamentary system m India or 
even to share in the beginning of that operation 
In the same spirit fiir Edward Baker, who is 
prob-ioly the ablest representative of the Civil 
Service in India at the present time, announced 
Irom his place tu the Imperial Council that “ India 
is and must remain a portion of the British Em- 
pire and must be subject to the control of the 
British Government. Complete autonomy would 
he inadmissible as regards internal administra- 
tion ; still more bo ne regards military matters 
and mWl policy " It is not too much to say 
tha i this is now the established policy of the 
Government. England rules India and will R0 on 
ru mg it on despotic lines. Those lines will avow- 
edly be in the interest of and for the welfare of 
the people ; but the people themselves, howbeit 
they may enjoy honour and posts in increasinu 

enS’Jih ^ * U ° W J ed C0 Potential voice in the 
control of their own destinies. 

This h the modern ide.l of Indi.n ,M m „. 
.h.p: governing for the people, but not threngh 
them or by them. There is no hope held out of 
trunmg or leading them to ultimate «,lf.g„„ r ‘ 
meet. Eat it is not the old ideal oi I„d,.„ ,t,u, 
men. That was something very different. Tbev 
did not hesitate to face the Indian pmbien, boldly 
and while it oonld not fall to them to deal with 
its eolation, they were ehve to it. gravity and 
never shrank!™ stating i„ emphatic term, tb , 
broad principle on which, i„ their opinion, our 
rule was based. We were m India not to enforce 
a perpetual domination on lines suitable « only 
to all ignorant and slavish population," but to 
guide and nurture and train the people so that in 


I conceive that the administration of all the depart- 
ments of a great country by a small number of foreign 
visitors, in a state oT Isolation produced by a difference 
in religion, ideas and manners which cuts them off from 
all intonate communion with the people, can never bo 
contemplated as a permanent state of things, I conceive 
also that the progress of education among tho natives 
renders such a scheme impracticable, even if it were 
otherwise freo from objection. It might perhaps have 
ooco boco possible to have retained the natives in ft 
subordinate position (at tho expense of national justice 
and power), by studiously repressing Iheir spirit and 
discouraging their progress in knowledge; but we are 
now doing our best to isisethem in all mental qualities 
hhMi WUh ? ur,el ™. »"d to instil into them the 
lew!™? In , ,0 f ? m f? Ternnle nt and pottey which have 
vou g rLV,u l‘ n e °untry ; aud it U vain toendea- 
”"“ h 

Mr. Elphmstone added in words of prescient 
application to the prevent (lay that it was highly 
important that the changes inevitable in the form 
on .nU l T n i t 1 ' J , n “ should he speedily commenced 
Kef/,, " have made a considerable advance 

S«!!.2\ Q °T e r n,nen ‘ eba ” b « hurried and em- 
iecta " «n/ - l8ln ,® cbunour among its nalivo eub- 

eipht »*«*. 1 18 warn ' n K of one who waa for 

l « Z G °~ rncr of Rom ^y to whom 

oierS r M 0, " G r ftrR,Sl, 'P ° f ln ^ «■ ‘wico 
hia place in Vlerlt 80 far M to ea y f rom 

est dav i *i 1BtDent that it would bethe proud- 
reoZof f 8 , annala 0f England when the 
felji n ?’ fo,t8rH and educated by our- 
Weatern Insfa 0 ?* 1 "* tlle ext eosion to them of 
of The A J £5 'T n \ Sir Herbert Ed ward es, one 
Mid in a Ltura inV’iTT tb * mut,n >' e P ocb > 

that if the Inmans wero'i r IO 1860 1 Dr 1861 > 

rule we oueht re ever to get weary of our 

England should e ^ en 1° wb>b to maintain it. 
for liberty and ^en 7 b 'T*' ■ * n “Opting India 
Sir Frederick Wall a * bestow,n K it upon her. 
Governor of Bengal ^ was the fi ret Lieutenant* 
views on this sv S 1854 to 1859 - His 

«»y were o.mmi.„i c "“ a ”°.‘ ^ !"»r.», b,.ii but 
open letter to Mr i , the P ubl,c ln ftn 

lludgson P,«t hiS' '■>» Mr- 
Instruction in U Pr ,„ , • . Director of Public 
Sir Frederick Waiiid^f * r - Eratt accompanied 
™d he records in hi/. ° ne ° f Ilis winter tours 
Ll8 ,etter how the Lieutenant- 
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THE ROMASCE Or EXTRADITIOS. 

Now, when the Savarkar extradition case is 
assuming an international importance, it will be 
interesting to know the element* of the law con- 
cerning it and a few eases of interest in which 
it has been applied in the pa«t. ‘ A Solicitor ’ 
has a my excellent article in the Chambtrit 
Journal for October about this fascinating subject. 
England has entered into extradition treaties with 
15 countries but, he eajs. “the modern fugitive 
from justice, however, knows that an extradition 


for falsifying accounts of the Bank of which he 
was Cashier. The warrant mentioned the charge 
as one of forgery, and the criminal escaped being 
handed over to the U. S. A. authorities by plead- 
ing that he could not be extradited for an offence 
he had not committed, because though falsifying 
books was described ns forgery in America, it was 
not known by that term in the English law. 

The terra ‘ fugitive offender,’ includes, in extra- 
dition treaties, a person guilty cf instigating a 
crime in a foreign country though he may never 
have been in it Such a person can be extradited 
from his own country and tried for the offenco ill 
the country where he instigated the crime. A.' 


treaty, carefully worded as it may be, is capable, 
as a rule, of several interpretations, and in this 
lies bis hope of escape.” 

The author thus describes an extradition treaty t 

An extradition treaty la an agreement between two 
Bute* to lurrender to each other cnn matt who have 
*»d from ooe State to the other. The offence* for which 
they are to be surrendered mint be clearly defined in 
the treaty, and It I* a itnct point of international law 
that no crime which » not an offence againattbe lawa of 
both State* i* to be named in Urn treaty, furthermore, 
when a fugitive criminal i* .urrendered, thn State de- 
manding hi* extradition must undertake that he wilt not 
be tried in hi* own country for any offence other then 
that named in the extradition warrant without being net 
at liberty and given an opportunity to become a fugitive 
»8*in. Political offence* rauit never, by the way, be 
Included in extradition treatise, a point of international 
law that i* most Jealously observed by every important 
Power in Europe. 

The extradition would be granted only if the 
evidence Offered by the demanding State la euE- 
Cient in the 1 Magistrate* opinion, to show that 
the prisoner - is the man named in the warrant, 
that he is presumably guilty of the offence charged 
against him and that it in of an extraditable 
character. r 'How the' clever Solicitor is able to 
secure the refusal of a criminal extradition may 
£sieiri from ’the rase of a man, who ran away 
toEnglahd frOmNew York where he was 'wanted' 


Spaniard Atfern by name defied for years the 
English and Continental Police from his safe 
place in Madrid The Spanish Government usually 
refuse to extradite its own subjects. • 

No State grants the extradition of any fugitive 
political offender, and to defeat this, the ruse 
which ia sometimes adopted is to seek extradition 
for eome other crime Tho only political offence 
which all Powers have agreed to make extra- 
ditable is an act of anarchy. The English Govern-, 
ment usually gran La, on proof, extradition in 
these cases The writer says, howevei , that Contis 
nentel countries grant extradition more readily 
because eucb offenders are a much greater source 
of terroi on the Continent than they are in Eng- 
land and Continental Governments are only too 
anxious to get rid of them. 

WI PLATFORM TICKET CASE, , i 


in the rase in which Lala Matisagar, a pleader 
was stopped at the gate while entering tho Delhi 
railway station to see his friend off, by a Ticket 
Collector, who demanded the platform ticket nnder 
protest and in which ho claimed the recovery of 
six pies, the Registrar of the Smell Cau.a Court 
of Delhi in * judgment covering 30 pages has now 
decreed the Jraount in full j n favour of the 
plaintiff with costs. 
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THE EDUC&TIOM&L PROBLEM IK INDIA. 

BY Mil. MUSIIIR llUS.MN KIDWAI. 

ffU^OW Hut a fresh burden has been laid upon 
V\ the Exchequer of India bj the esttblish- 
• men t of a new department I n education, and 

Anglo* India in return has gnen Us best mm to 
that department, it no, be safely expect* l that the 
Vital but unfortunately tne moat complex pro 
blemof Modern India— the educational problem- 
will receive its due attention 

U« duratioml o. in hid,-,, 

uviluod countrim. is n n.tmmtl ,, „ . i 

’ " ‘ 'Uiioiiw «| irattou unit a I,) 
wntol Fepiintiat pihcy m w.U,,,.. 

h: * £ 

The first ,l„„, . ,„ lh J',”'..” 

Isle . t.n.r.1 p, , ,„J cl „ ^ “ 

“t 11 »y opinion £ - 

1st, tbnt tliUM .l.oul.l 1» * 

common imtigwou, I . 

ihSdb 11 " ■ 2r<t,'th„t «,l„o» t "oJ, 
While making theae suggestions 1 , 

that these principles should be eL n ’ ”^ a 

Id aVn “* bUt l ' Ut lhe > ^ould SZ'oTt 

ed as principles of a fix*d po)i „ J™ at,0 l ,t ' 
eompli.hmsnt of wind, .hKub. thj ^ 
the educational department. 1 m of 

Tho first of these puncinlea has u.. 

versial point since the la»t decade n„i .l* COl,tro " 

now come to defin.telv settle it m . . tlme h " s 

The policy „f bn.d.Z"', „‘ i “ “ *P'nr. 
longue ge l.„ proved o', . nd fj, ,l ““ 

folly orwHany] ,e ^' “ "°" U b ° ” othin e b «t either 

not sssimihatcd the Enclish 8 rli.r gB 16 h- >s 
els, been Utterly coated >' >'« 

isation of India lus been nni tlwt tb ® modern- 
the masses have d lilV^ * ni 

else could be expected W,1 “ 

adopted when the nSJ? 7 **"“ w,a 

Blumber and did not raise j ta 7OIC0 ? dl '; ' 

educated India imnrom J * “ ow coul l 
cramming a few books i„ * 1,“ ® ”p* v mere| y 

,t3 traditions and rifi], £«*”"? 1 °‘ l,e 
could three hundred million neon!« l» !. Uow 
in a language that was uStfSttof™* 
Those Indians who lira educated ? 

knguege.nd .1,0 try imitate 


in their manner* and costumes ms trad of be* 
coming an example for their peopla are themselves 
ti rated os aliens by the miSMS. The pi eater the 
imitation and the nx'imilation tho greater be- 
comes the denationalisation and even if in scores 
and scores of generations it proves possiblo to 
accomplish the education of the three hundred 
million Indians in the English language tho 
result will be not an Indian India but an 
Anglicise I India. 

The adoption of tho other two principles is 
aKo reces*ar) ; nowhere in the world did education 
becjme general until the ejstem of free and 
compulsory education was adopted. To begin 
wit) , iduc i'ioii should be made compulsoiy with 
certain limitations for the urban population 
and free for the rural Later on with the im* 
proienier.t in the resources of the income and 
Wl * lurtn 'bnent of less necessary expenses it 
would bep,.«ible to imp.it free elementary edu- 
cation all over India and nlso to ineieuse (he 
extent of compulsion for education. Hut to 
V"** end ^ 00 nl > Indian language, prefer- 
■My l r.l„ .Inch i. ey.n no. tlia lin.jua 

•anc,l,on-b, e Uor Inr. To nmoy. lb. ovir- 

tfo r Z ’ b ", C> " Ilindu.tani .nd then m.fi. 
1.11 .ToTii ';T" s 1 ° ( *>'« '"di.o imlio-, 

, o[ Gov.rnm.nt. 

. « i If b ° u ' s S tl, " t ,nS,«*nm. longu- 

StSTL - “i; S 5 

d the U,n t„., s i borro ' v «‘ d scientific terms, 

™ur 7 *»,;r."’™'b "” S r e ” ,,ith 

bonow from ran ? languages to 

its scientific Vocbullry 7s iM "a* 1 d « ve, °P 

ita legal and m<uti i ^ ** 1"** already developed 

E*« no. El,. 

lion, it. •orf.ootool, 

and An. hie but it has ,ll !' M'ndi 

scientific Latin or 11 . Can co *nfwtably adopt 
alterations in the epelhn'e Wlth . but sl, P ,,t 
The richness of a lani,.!' P'onu delation, 
the progress of R nat;o 6 11 J* CCT tain sign of 

».'« »-*ke its scien£" T? V ^ 

will the Hindustani , 1 advineas, so 

and developed and will n fi’® U r g 1 1,econ ' e enriched 

"”k« of lb. progv’E' I'-V 0 "'" “» 

the future geneiations. be In< ^ mn nation for 
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, HAT LIFE TASS FROM PLASH TO PLASH? 

The old theory of the passage of life from 
planet to planet, or perhaps even from one solar 
system to another, has recently been revived by 
Prof. Svante Arrhenius. His speculations are 
based on estimates of the speed at which particles 
pf cosmic dust may travel, and on the proved 
powers of resistance to extreme cold possessed by 
the spores of some forms of vegetable life. Says 
KrunrU'lj' awl Scientific Xtirl, London, August, 

" He points out that the possibility for living 
organisms to wander, by the aid of the radiation 
pressure, from the planet of one solar system to 
another belonging to another solar system, is 
Conditioned by the low temperature of space Low 
temperature can so strongly check and diminish 
the vital activity that life may be sustained for 
miltioos of years. . . Taul and Trail took vegeta 
tivo organisms (not spores) of stapby lococci in 
the dried state. At ordinary temperature half of 
the bacteria perished within three days But 
their vitality did not decrease noticeably when 
they were kept for four months at the tempera- 
ture of liquid air. That, observes Arrhenius, le 
a very beautiful proof of the remarkable preserv 
Ing in Silence of intense cold upon the germinal 
powtr. Thus, although aa far as we can judge, 
spontaneous generation is no longer possible on 
the earth, and probably men no longer possible 
Under the similar conditions of previous ages, this 
phenomenon might conceivably take place else- 
where in the universe, under materially different 
physical and chemical conditions. From the apot 
or from the e pots where epontaneons generation 
was possible, life might have spread over to the 

'rest of the habitable bodies of the universe 

A demurrer to this seductive theory was entered 
by M. Paul Becquerel in a ppr read before the 
meeting of the Paris Academic dee Science*, 
July 4, in which be points out that the bacteri- 


cidal effect of the ultraviolet rays from incandes- 
cent stars haa been neglected by Professor 
Arrhenius. M. Becquerel recognizes that the 
combined effect of extreme dryness and of extreme 
cold considerably increases the powers of resist- 
ance to the destructive actioD of ultraviolet rays, 
but it does not make them invulnerable. He haa 


expoaed spores in a vacuum and under conditions 
of extreme cold to the action of ultraviolet light, 
and their life is completely destroyed in a few 
hours This destructive action of the ultraviolet 
light would seem therefore to be universal. But 
if that is the case, then, seeing that the celestial 
spaces about our planet are ceaselessly traversed 
by light which is rich in ultraviolet radiations, 
there is a very large probability that all spores 
passing through these dangerous Zones would be 
rapidly destroyed Interplanetary space is steri- 
lizing and sterilized." 

modirs rntsics. 


To those who are interested in modern develop- 
ments of physics, wo commend an article by Prof. 
It K Danes n, in Uarper t J/entUy for June, 1910. 
R idium, it is well known, gives off rays o7 three 
types, the alpha, beta, and gamma. The a 
particles appear to consist of positively charged 
flying particles of atomic dimensions, which have 
the power of rendering electrically conductible 
the air through which they rush. The latest 
dodge, devised by Prof. Rutherford, is to aim these 
particles through a small glass tube with walla of 
less than mm in ^thickness. After a time 
the vacuous receptacle at the end of the tube is 
found to contain helium There are strong 
reason*, mathematical and physical, for supposing 
that tins helium is in a free atomic state. But 
whether thm atoms ai 


n their 


e actually ultimate ii 

nature or simple in their constitution we do not 
know. •* We are no more sure of the validity of 
the atomic theory than we are that these atoms 
are actually highly complex. The modern idea of 
an atom is that it is. hie the planet Saturn, made 
up of a nucleus related to satellites. Vr'e are 
sure that it consists in pact of particles of crra- 
tire electricity, we believe that it is made up in 
part of positive electricity, and we are inclined to 
think that there maybe acme* King i n it quite 
apart from either. 1 
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real what does it mean?” The ijue-tiun was 
nsked as to what may be the significance of those 
demonstrations 1 It was m<piiied whether it was 
a meie “ passing current “ or whetliei there lay 
beneath it “ a deeper significance which they who 
■«« resident in India for private ends, no less 
than those who era responsible foi tho administra- 
tion of India, will do well to attempt to under- 
stand?” fair Auckland giavely set himself to 
solve the qui »lion slid with consummate ability 
and rare political insight an&weted it He un- 
hesitatingly averred that tho demonsti.it ions iveie 
“ the outward signs of the commeiicemc it of an 
era pregnant with the gravest emsequem e< t.. tho 
future _ i. n. v ,„, n8 

hntory ot Ml. from tho u.e Eul lnd,» 

Company and marking out tho eolaal ot,„ge, 
tvlvioh .ducotion and eiiinineree, tl,» 
oiUli.ing poorer., had brought ,oto 
accomplished enter rem.ikod that th, India,, 
community an maiionced hy tho chonge. had 
entered into th. pouiMlty of a corporate life 
and continuous self. improvement and prognm. 
and advanood mth .mating rapidity toivarda tlm 

■ ft Z’Z b r 

.corned ,o zfza is 

life.... .Like the diet Huahing, of .t the 

immediate ai.ent of an eaeten, day, , 
enlightenment, at , 11 tromulou, and J.Matf.TbM 

sas^zsssz: r™ 

X/.einlrft“s„,dttptrr;; 

jeateeday the nati.e rr.pM.d , nt| „f’ 
where., to-day, though |„ „, picta '>■ 

no less he Jws lenrnt also to iesn»rt l , iV 
Self.,. .pent, or th. ..nao.f ,, ' 

follone nco-aanl, „„ th , con.eioir.n,* „f , x„. 
hon and improvement.” But „ W |. th. 
mind ... growing „„d „|f cpecting, 
tho moral and material „V 

teia of tho nineteenth century the 
given to it i by a long S ucc MsI - on J nbcralXes" 
men, at whoso head must bo ,< a. 111 *®' 

guished Mac uilay, it seemed Uia^the* 
mind of India Irnd by tees e l* 1 

fossilised. It seemed to i™ ore or 5° . be 
different ,0 changing E ”X„LSr„;;;; 
progressne Indian. It w*, wrspt " 16 

self-conceit till it wm rud»ty awakened Sajsthe 
accomphsheil admmistrator : <■ while the English 
mmd in India has been tempted to stand still, 


n nested by tne contemplation of tho fruits of its 
i (Torts in former times, and by the symmetry of 
tbe shrine, the piido of its own creation, iu which 
it lingeis to oiler incense to its past successful 
labours, tho Indian mind has been inarching on, 
eager mnl anxious to expand its own sphere of 
action, and to do what it, for its own part, has 
to do” In tho copious extracts which we have 
advisedly given above, the render will have in- 
formed himself of the true significance of the 
great upheaval nhich was synchronous with the 
letiremeutof Lord Ripon. That Viceroy by his 
generous boor, of Local Srlf-Government had in 
a fair spirit made the first ftngacious and not 
unsuccessful attempt to satisfy tho growing aspini- 
tions of the Indian Fully sy mpathising with him, 

• •id Ripon had had a remarkably prophetic 
vi-un of the policy which the country demanded 
irH which her rulers should adopt and put into 
«>{>• i mon. lie was convinced, on irreparable 
7, •», that the Indian mind would expand, and 
." ie ‘ nd, * n community would grow more 
enlightened, and would with greatci enlighten- 
ment and expansion, become, in the words of Sir 
Auckland Colvin, “mo.e and more reasonable, 

< <1 m ire and more inesistible No, Mrs. Parting- 
; . w,H nmp back the Atlantic.” Needless to s-Ty 
ho^ tho mighty wate^ of that great ocean of 
I"! ha , vtrol| e , > onward and onward, 

ZrA 1 , , 8 ,n !' me " nd 6tre,l 6th in their for- 
ward course most irresistibly , 

ne^gfinf uneiring symptoms of thp* 

new spmr, which was leavening the whole mass 

as 

S&SggvgS 

Government. Oftiuallv°un J r " nii - "j 1 * 00 , of tlie 
•ny.atetiJltheafv ntVlTlT', 'o"’ ^ 0t 

ofStite To, India who i' M 7 7 89SecreUry 
bureaucrat ” w |, a t , vaR ,. kp ' 7 tl ! e “ sundried 
the pimluctof hw ,* hw# ,n Congress, 

demands foi the better m ° 691 reasonable 
— officially U r<H , ' ^^rnance of the country, 

* -nSn1 b ; 7 I***"} With r 

pwncipat i. s*ru merit which 1... f h ?„ b ^ n th ° 
me»t, however it . hM l‘«ced the Govern - 
to mould .U conduct y a, U J lem 7 l ° the f ««*. 
gratifyingej^,,,^! 1 •*' tiora tc a reasonably 

mid enlightenment ondm’ tlf.V^e^ljTexpansion 
bv.n noe—mglv '"'-1 'vll.li had 

Indian B.uJLS &“■ >881. Tl th. 

R'ess wa9 t h 0 filsfc ]uj . w 
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came into operation till very recently 
the Gongres*, as echoing the universal voice of 
the country, never abated its activity in agitat- 
ing for the larger and broader reform needed, 
having in it all the germs of a representative 
assembly. But in the interval it also agitated 
for financial and economic reforms, for greater 
stimulus to elemental) education, and the 
founding of technical inetiuctim It advocated 
considerable »elief of the heavy salt dot) which 
had the effect of ivstrictug consumption and 
increasing lusaniiai) conditions i ot on)) among 
the domestic cattle but among the poorest 
masses. But all through the principal topic on 
its annual programme was the teform of the 
Councils. 

Those who would honestly desire to understand 
the chief causes of the great dissatisfaction, if not 
discontent, which had prevailed in the country on 
the assumption of the Viceioyalty of Lord Minto 
and of the State Secretaryship by Lord Morley, 
could not do better than peruse the various 
Presidential Addresses delivered from the Congress 
platform from year to year and the variety of 
Resolutions passed for the amelioration of the 
country. They offer the very best materials of past 
politics dtscussed at the Congress from 1884 and 
give no mean a clue to the right understanding of 
the ferment going on for some years The perusal 
of the addresses and the speeches, apart from the 
writings in the columns of the leadirg lesponsible 
journals of gi eat sobriety of thought and sound 
judgment, would at once tell the impartial inquirer 
the history and the reasons of the unrest. In 
them be would find abundant materials to' form 
a mature opinion based on historic sequence. 
Event followed on event till at last during 
Lord Curzona Viceroyalty the Congress pro- 
gramme made it absolutely essential to increase 
the volume of agitation on the more important 
reforms first formulated yea is before, and ev en 
force it on the attention of the unwilling 
and listless authorities, sadly lacking that 
political intuition and sagacity demanded of 
rulers who were supposed to know the calendar 
of tempests in a State. The more the country 
loudly cried, through its recognised organs of 
public opinion, for a redrew of the many grievan- 
ces and disabihtiesurder which it groaned and 
suffered, the more defiant was discerned thesmnt 
of official opposition .equivalent to an absolutenon- 
potsumut, at tha seat of the governing authority, 
Tho situation had not only become critical but 
intolerable which the arrogant and offensive, 


if not abusive, personality of Loid Ourzon pain- 
fully accentuated. In his fairly impartial survey 
of Lord Minto’a Viceroyalty, the writer of the 
article in the October number of the Edinburgh 
R'vi'to lnm accurately described the gent Bis of the 
discontent which was to be discerned on the 
retirement of that Proconsul of mere “efficiency” 
without political statemar.sliip of any high order: 
“ Deliverances in the press and on the platform 
against the exclusion of natives from all real 
participation in the government ’ of their 
country; expressions of resen tmei t at being 
regarded as an inferior race; coupled with 
violent assertions of claims to equality ; bitter 
complaints of breach of faith in the fulfilment of 
solemn pledges ; denunciation of the treatment 
accorded to Asiatics in the Colonies, and in 
particular in South Africa ; demands for more 
liberal institutions, giving to Indian a share in 
the contiol and direction of policy; complaints 
that India is being exploited for the benefit of 
England and being drained of her wealth to the 
point of complete exhaustion.” Lastly, there was 
the Universities Act whereby these scats ol 
learning have in leality been deprived of independ-' 
ence and freedom and made (as is now actually to 
be discerned) so many departments of the Stnte ; 
the constant belittling of the dignity, privilege, 
and authority of the High Court-,— the tendency 
being to reduce them to the status of glorified 
District Courts— and the gratuitous and un- 
justifiable partition of Bengal. Lord Curzou’e 
Oovorr.ment, which was almost wholly personal 
and offensively autocratic, thus sowed the seeds 
of the utmost active popular unrest. His notions 
of the governance of India were so i oacticnarv, 
while las contempt for the educated Indian was 
so in ense, that he relied on his own unaided 
stelemanship, 0 f an exceedingly poor order, to 
" " He th. evolution .»d 

2 £ "V ln ' IU '’ ™ incessantly under- 

1SB1 ' since the great awakening after 

!„!*■ “• , "» l «i ‘lie rest of the native, of 

“ "'"•y primitive creature, oi nrebi.- 

hv soph h ’ D 1 y ® l ted for ,L servitude tempered 
hi.h,.v n ' VOl ' nCe “™ inevitable In short, 
'!■'* l " >" ‘he rapid change, thai 
Sri E "°“" d hlm ' '■ « ■ wonder that 
Viriroi! tv t ™. »»™ing. the reine of his 
for himself ‘ ly *^ l » eseertaiu 

— the dirw>i .rm y ine inet of tho deep unrest 
int.»,.1™V“Xj ”bv‘ IhT'* 
personal^ ru?e,_b n J °i 

As the writer in the *?• ! r , caU8eB thereof. 

m the Edinburgh EetUio correctly 
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H [Plea for peace. 

BY 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OP BOUMAN1A 

HROtJGHOUT the b«U which we have made 
of God's beautiful world, from time to 
• time a word resounds, whose passing sweet- 
ness stirs our soula as it were a message from on 
high— the one won), ringing out like a ilanon 
call above the blood stained fields and cities black 
with smoke ai d am which are the outcome of our 
soaatad civilisation, echoing too wttlnn the depths 
jf eveiy heart with the yearning of in infinite 
regret, as our thoughts involuntarily go back to 
those better days, in which men did not live »n 
perpetual enmity and strife, and thus had some 
leisure left for the cultivation of the noble arts of 
peace But since it now seems to be universally 
recognised that wai fare tit some shape or other 
>s the natural state of mankind, m,d that it is 
incumbent or. nations to be always armed to the 
teeth, in order to be ready at any moment fer 
attack or defence, the intellect and tne imagine 
lion should seem but of triSmg importance beside 
the vast machineiy required for this Wnble 
work of destruction. The world's highest admi- 
ration is now given — aot to him the expression 
of whose wise and noble thought has increased 
the common treasure of humanity and remains a 
priceless heritage to all future ege«, neither to 
him who in some masterpiece has given us 
» new revelation of the eternal beauty his 
inner vision beheld, nor yet to him who by 
one of those great discoveries that enlarge 


our mental bont >n has thrown light on the dark- 
est, most baffling problems ; to none of these, its 
true benefactors, does it award the prize, but to 
the individual who by the invention of some new 
and terrific ergme of destruction furnishes ua 
with the highly perfected means of hideous and 
wholesale slaughter What a teiribly significant 
saying is that of the Japanese diplomatist who 
remarked 


For two thousand years wa kept peace with the 
rest of the world, and were known to it but br the 
marvels of our delicate ethereal art, and the finely 
wrought productions or our ingenious handicrafts, and 
wewne accounted barbarians! But from the day m 
which we made war on other natioua and killed many 
thousands of our idversanes, you at once admit our 
daini to rank among civilised nations 

THE LESSON Of JAPAN, 


When we consider the high pitch of civil- 
isation to which during that protracted mil- 
lennium the quick witted, sensitive, versa- 
tile island folk attained -a civilisation which 
it is to be feared, their recent more tangible 
and more brutal triumphs m another field 
may induce them to barter for a cheap veneer of 
Western civilisation little m harmony with their 
capacities or their tastes— when we gaze on the 
opalescent hues of those lovely landscapes f 0P 
which their artists would appear to halo dipped 
their brushes in some enchanted source, or handle 
the dainty toys which it might seem that fairy 
fingers alone could fabricate—, above all, when we 
listen to the old heroic legends and stories which 
form the subject of the national literature and 
whose spirit animates the popular drama, as we 
are thus brought face to face with these multitu- 
dinous and irrefragable evidences of a widespread 
and perfectly homogeneous culture, spontaneously 
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piths which might hive been inspiring and en* 

com aging both for the rulers and the ruled 
Bat somehow the discontents were neglected or 
ignored in spite of all friendly warning, eo 
that they naturally grew in volume ° and 
vigour till they had disagreeably forced themselves 
on the mind of the rulers, though too late in 
the day when the consequences arising from them 
had become palpable and alarming Howevet 
as they say evil is for good , eo the evils which 
became rampant during the Cut soman adminis- 
tration were indeed a blessing in disguise. 

Said Sir Auckland Guinn « The task of the 
present generation is unquestionably f* r niore 
difficult ai.dfai more delicate" than that which 
awaited former administrators “To bend is 
cey ; to unloose, in.p,,,, „„d >h 

SS rcf ! l,lrP8 .» infinite 
Briti.ii :: 

fire ent.usted to tU ' ™ 

and carried out as it iqually , nu st beAn^T’ 

province of a free I*a,l a £ e P™ 

is thus enteiing up ,n a «<** ent , d «. l|e » Th, 
the warning waa K ,v tft Stunts, hut ur.fpjtu.muu 
it was not heeded even after twenty Ir Tp " 

r?'“j '"?* •»* pJSU SZ “oArrs 

ch,r,.» tmile h.d during th, „ ,d 

a r..r J5S 

Irird. Morl.y and l|i„“ «, ."TV bo,h 
th. right peychologict hour, nith cliulT™ ** 
fully end rourag.ou.ly ” re 

..nn.hhh 

set of their administrative career W. 1 

and what were their true nee,!, - ' rom - 

dVhile laird Mintn, on th.T' , 

irirSh'ir-’T 

miodedly drew his facte. Tbs rwult of theea^'t 


efforts of both in one anil the same direction 
pointed to the fact that tin* tine causes of the 
growing ferment had been studiedly neglected and 
that it was time to take the matter out of them 
so as to bring hack to a considerable extent that 
condition of contentment and satisfaction which 
was so essential for the purposes of n well-ordered 

and free Government like that of the British. 

It was this fundamental Hgre-ement on £he part 
of both, that an honest and nymp ithetic response 
oF an active character was imminent, and that 
delay any longer would mean a political catas- 
trophe of unpaialleled magnitude, which led to the • 
i Momis Both failed not t> distinguish, to quote 
the words of the writer l( f the Edinburgh 
heyiew, between justifiable complaints of real 
grievances and conduct based _on disaffection 
towards British rule" Recognising that the 
surest way to prevent sedition was to take 
away the matter of then both endeavoured to 
set about the arduous t.ak of suppress, ng sedition 
1 Z 1 T e / nJ 0,1 the l),ho ’- conciliating 
reformate ln ?A‘ 'T* h T w.n% of judicious 

been erl 'l 'a' 11,6 N ' Ui<Jnf ‘ I Oongf.*. had 
beenerv-ng aloud incessantly for many a long 

i , ,1 , ” e °. ,H *‘ a,l 'est Indian speeches 

-hip "J citiien- 

be s"en i„ « . >, , ’ n S race . Here may 

"hid. Lerd Murd,“^ lll » '•-.lu-ini to 
tru« reform thcreiiftai. 1 , T,ie course of 

-th mm, . d.ffiuuUy though beet 

"“'tied ... ” ‘ h r ‘ n * 1 S”’ 1 w “ 

-uply .indicted. Iti nJ./lj."*'*" hsd i'”" 

f «» I-ifi'.t.l,.. Oounc^ r' 0 ".* ‘V "f°™ 

heg.ii to h,.„ (tuit * popoi.r bull 

■ttend.fi to b , tl „„ th JJ“ “i«j li.™ herd end 
unrest would neve, >., v „ ' . 0 d ° ubt »>»cli or the 
the CongieM been iusiifi^T P ,? ce T,,0 "» has 
sober world and w ,ii j . ,,J t,1M ®ye« of tile 
It* principal work w« Parity, 

^tddy and after great npheTr !!. " Ch,eV * d tl,<>U8h 

tK J l ‘ 6 . * ab ^quent stag* ,* i,;.. .. . 

the object of Ihi* pnnlt-.l! “ not 

raente of the *** *° * l,ado *> ‘he intrinsic 
^n introduced <,i to H *’ f, , mse ' ve * which have 
sedition and press Law# wbirhT' ,H<l,j1 ?, ‘ Jr * eonic 
“ _ side by 8ie& 
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outs function. With one hand extended m fnend 
ship, the politicians of our day bolt in the 
other the natch reedy with which to kindle the 
torch of discord, end the exigencies of modirn 
statecraft, so eyed by the n»e end fell of the 
money mtrket, tuny to-morrow make enemies of 
those who yesterday were brothsrs-in arms And 
where grounds of mutual distrust once exist, the 
increased facilities of communication between 
different Countries, far from tending to further 
fnsodly intercourse, do but serve to widen the 

A IIK.UER IDEA I* 

How different It might be, if divesting uur- 
selvre of unworthy suspicions, and whilst aiming 
one* more to live up to a higher ideal, we could 
allow ourselves quietly to read the benefit of 
those practical improvements, which the accumu- 
lated experience v( yw»t generations and th* in 
venttve genius of modern times have combined to 
bestow upon u*. Among tbee*, the rapidity 
and ease of travel »• surely one of the first and 
beat. Tbanks to the speed with which the longest 
jturneys are now accomplished, distance — if we 
may not precisely claim to have done away with 
it— ia at all events no longer an insurmountable 
obstacle to our visiting scenes of special interest 
and attracti in even when situat'd at the furthest 
*od» of the earth Faun.ui historical site*, the 
glorious monumerVi of antiquity, whatever natur- 
al beauties or artistic treasures each land may 
contain, all Iheee Have now become easily arreass 
ble to many thcuuo I', utterly beyinl the reach 
of wheat they formerly lay. Hove few human 
beinga are in !e*J m our day con leaned to spend 
their lire* on the w’f same spot and in the m 1st 
of three eery surra or dings araerg which they 
Were bernf JTor is the bard n*vessi!y of lifelcrg 
axi?e fr-ut the borne of tbeir youth to* as 
formerly utpwj on those adventurous spirits 
■bem a ruble •mbitK.n eer da f rth as pioneers of 
rmhutKB to serve lle.r emir try and bonuut.ty 


in some remote region at an advanced outpost. 
Xot, however, from regard to the mere conve- 
nience of the individual do ueeet so high a store 
on the improved cordi*ions of modern travel, 
but rather on account of the blessings to the 
world at Urge which must eventually result 
tberrfrozn Thete were no real gain to man- 
kind, did the ingenuity and skill which enable 
us to move so swiftly from place to place serve 
but to gratify the idle curiosity of the tourist or 
to further the selfi-di interests of men of business ; 
hera as elsewhere there are other than utilitarian 
ends at stake, and the perfected mechanism of 
each new system of locomotion involves issues 
fraught with deep significance For, undoubtedly 
the possibility of visiting foreign lands must be 
reckoned as one of the greatest cf those materiel 
advantages which were formerly restricted to 
certain privileged classes, but may now be enjoyed 
by the majority of people. All of us who have 
travelled must have been consciou' of the widen- 
ing of our mental bunion as we step outside the 
frontiers of our native land. 

TOE xrrpns or teatil. 

How often, if our studies hire but rightly pre- 
pared us for the impression* we are to receive, 
does not this Cut aspect of another country come 
upon us with the f >rc« cf a revelation, matirg 
clear at a glance much which seemed hitherto 
iccomprei.ens.ble in the history of its past. And 
the longer w e dwell upon m *.,il, th e clo**r our 
association with il« inhabitants, the more surely 
do w* fin! this first impression — as of A new 
world so i Jenty opened cot before ua— confirmed 
and strengthened by euheequent experience. For, 
when, after lorg years spent amorg a cation, 
living its life ard speaking >t» speech, w* have be- 
come wTcieutly impregnated with moral atmos- 
phere to penetrate to its inmost son!, it wj’J not 
be merely the one special type cl human society 
W* repsT-ented which w* shall hare * to 

urdersUnd, but are stay also, by coctraatiCg it 
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th„ Constitution, had the true insight of the 
po1itic.il seer, as if by intuition, to be the 
Viceroy of India It was the happy combination 
of two such men which alone h«s accomplished 
all that we see to-day. Fn, such men India 
cannot but express its warmest gratitude and 
for the time bo at rest and thankful Let 
our countrymen remember again whit the 
sagacious Sir Auckland firmly inculcated a 
quarter of a century ago “ It is clear as the 
. noon-day aun th-t none can now put huk the 
hand upon the dial a tenctionarj policy (improb- 
able at any time in India, unless the programme 
of successive English Cabinets, of either p»rty 
were to be abandoned, reversed or lepuduted) has 
now from the force of circumstances become, 
if persisted in, by far the greatest political danger 
to which our rule in India can be possibly exposed." 
The recognition of this burning truth both by the 
’ . ,* n *" d U,e An 8'° Indian alike must at once 

lead to the most gratifying results later on. 

In conclusion, no Indian can over-rate the in 
valuable service rendered to bis cause, despite all 

i.'lTl’*™ by Lor*. Morl.y 

“‘ 1 Uni, Th,y I,,,., Indfrf, 0 ito lik». k.»n tht 
saviours of the Indian State at a very critical 
juncture in her history Genera -ions to come must 
cherish with gratitude their liberal and vivify- 

the Muli"r! Mt T°e n i. U ' m r' r,pA * "«w life to 
the coun.rj It has put new heart in the most 

« f J lmS / t,rauUtK ' 1 and encouraged 
tho hopes of those who w!th reasoned optimism 
are rejoiced at what has already been accomplish- 
ed. It has, m short, kindled further aspiration, 
of a healthful character which nr? bound P ir. the 
course of , evolving years to he amply realised 
Says the writer In the Edinburgh freiew— * 
,1”’ i ,,0W6 I er J impossible to over- 

rate the value of Lord Mnrlev’s presence at the 

Though we lack at present precise knowledge of 
the part ha has taken in givinc to il. _ > 

..J oth.r ft* S„J 1 J™ 

S’, f;' 1 ” ■' “bonl.oUr H.„ ,h „ th “„ 
throughout tbe lry,.giieri 0 ^ i Wn „ M , 
of ryinpitli y botwr-n him»lf „,„1 ft. y - ” ” 
Tho nut. of Lord MintoV h,,^ 

Ih^nb 1. “ tb ‘ «»1 — of 

the people. He recagni*ed not n„w «t, . 
tbepsrty of assassination was wholly inei-m^nt 
iu numbers, but also that n has Ws 
on tho people of India who r*Z, M 
dastardly murder, with honor an^ detlstatiZ 
He bat treated the formilsbls a„d 
•ituation which he found in India with patience 


without weakness, with firmness without harsh- 
ness. He has passed more lepressive laws and 
taken more absolute action than any Viceroy 
since Canning, and yet has never lost the con- 
fidence nor alienated the sympathies even of those 
sections who were most opposed to the measures 
he found necessary to adopt. That is a fine 
achievement highly creditable to his statesmanship 
and character and of supreme benefit both to 
India and England. We are quito sure that in this 
just estimate of the sterling worth of Lord Mioto 
as Viceroy of India, lnlians to a man will agree. 
Indeed, it is because on his retirement that 
estimate has been fully recognised that his depar- 
ture was accompanied by so many spontaneous 
and enthusiastic demonstrations in his honour. 
It has been broadly said that that since the 
departure of Lord Ripon no Viceroy has won the 
heart and regaid of Indians so well and so 
genuinely «r the modest Lord Minto who left 
these slimes just a few weeks ago. His name 
will foi ever be associated with Canning and 
Ripon nnd geneiations of Indians will cherish 
it with gratitude and affection." 

The task with which we Bet out has now been 
concluded. We have endea vomed in this piper to 
present to the reader the broadest of tho broad 
leatures which have signalised the adminiatrative 
careei of Lords Morley and Minto. It is to be hoped 
we iave given as fair and impartial an atcount 
VJaT „ re8 M was P oas *ble under existing 
Tt'i'T; ,u ut we c . , ' nnot the temptation 

the mn<,r' e k? contribution without reproducing 
£! "£* ^ reflec,i ™ observations of 

' Z ‘ n f u 6 Edinhnr ^ tovuu, in the very last 
SSSlJf ° T f h, ^«c^ling!y able and independent 
word ° 7 M n . t ?" Vice, oyalty. They are 

ofwisdnm which we devoutly hope will be 
men * »jv tT by ° ur en,i «*»t*"*l country- 
Z T tPry fu I ni » h « m *ny examples of 

would be unwI7f c ° r M* POph "’ y ’ “ 

Sta n l «f I he "T? 8 Unite(J 8taS“of°lIin 
guidance wb'*”;. * [ ,, . 1<il,ed : but for practical 
our policy that Q fe > BR "“ me 88 the basis of 
must remain British S7t* 9® vern ® #,, t of India 
the absolute type JJ n W> ! C ? nt,nno to 1,0 of 
Councils of ■ ' m pared by consuHative 

*T5, t*Sr nU "” by . 

•Moral,,,. 7t il S ,I"T °> pury loc.l 
Political activities in Turfs ,Mt direction that 
* Bpirit not of distrust 18 T** V* dirwted !n 
mutual conCdrncs JJ wt *! owon but . <? f 
which the reforms !f r ; 0, ^™ tlon ~ a *P irit 
Morley hare doas mn .i. ^ lrd Minto and Lord 
7 1T9 d 3a , m „ ; h to restore an! on courage." 
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conversation with his fnenl*, only mentions 
German, l am afraid, ia which to speak to his 
servants, and English to his horses 1 

MUSIC AS A LVntKStL LA\GCAOE 

Lttit Ism wanlering far fiom my snlject, and 
feet ho# little l have dwelt on that part of it 
which is net r'st to my heart, on mj wish, namely, 
to discover in our modern ways cf life and thougnt 
the elements most capable of becoming nsetul 
factors in then u«o of true civilisation t h»ae 
trie! to point to the wide*piewl study of language 
as ore of lhe«« most potent agents S mistimes I 
have wondered whether music might not effect 
(till wore by actually serving aa a uniaeie >1 tan 
guage, und.rstrod t j all men alike, all over the 
world, and therefore bunging ali things into 
harmony. Hut, string* tv mv.no uiu*n 1 »« vet 
heen knovn to pontes* this character of univei 
Safety. \\ hfe't we sho'ili netmalla expect to find 
that tin* inarticulate yet wondroudy modula'ed 
form of speech, (iv apt to express everv shade ami 
intleiimcf human etrOttor, rvouli from whatever 
region it came, at ottos anaken re«pun«i\e echoes 
in the hearts of all listener* — it would rather seem 
as if in actual fact tha national temperament every- 
where peculiarly refractory to every manifestation 
of the genius of another nati m in this particular 
*ph*ro of art. The influence of a great poet i* 
never eonfi ned to the narrow limits of hi< own 
country- Homer, Ihnt'. and Sb*ke->pesre belong 
t * the whole world aliae The w >rll a great 
patrtera, t.v., are common properly , no special 
t raining ce required to ren fer the work* of a great 
master intelligible to the inhabitant* of another 
country than that whnh gave him birth Corot 
will b* »« readily nnlerrtval as Turn** b» an 
Englishman of culture, and a Spaniard whose 
t**t« has been forme-1 in tb» Contemplation of 
Murillo ant Veta«]n*s will he eq rally capable of 
eppraeiatmg Muh-1 Vng.lj or K«obracift Not 
«> i* it with mu* c j her language, f >r all it ap- 
t-sarsw, e’ear an 1 simple, «* in reality rf.ff-reti 
tute-1 ti an n'isirlimrj degree frcoi t ne to 
• me, fnun shora to ehore, an 1 time an I eff'tt are 

wal It took 1 inj years even for the master 
pieces of the great German ermpoeera to win 
true rev. gnu on from the h ghle eul'ivated, art- 
lavieg public ef Prance, and, raw r-n*. it M 
erlr now that the excellent voang rvhwd nf 
wMecsi Fren-b mu-nciar-e i* begin* mg to obtain 
a beating in aw, losing Germane If bv a 
«r t u ea-e-!!0U (he w rit, cf r.whs'rd Wegner. 
**'* *J*ed, 'y utanliwil througnrut Eor-pe. I 
believe this ti be due in tbe 6r»t fl.c* to the 


attractive char icter of his dramatic subjects, to the 
interest attaching to the old atones and legends 
woven by him into his music, rather than to 
the influence of the musical setting it«elf. In the 
same way the Scrip f ual subjects chosen by Handel 
were the primary c»u«e of the awiftly achieved 
and ahi ling popularity he enjoyed m England, 
and some auch reasons will, 1 thinlc, always lx> 
di>coveied to have prevailed wherever national 
prejudice ha* apparently been quickly and easily 
overcome On the other hand, the tmi*ic of 
E.a*tcrn rations is to thi* diy a* incomprehensible 
and inharmonious to our ear a* ours is doubtless 
n-imelojious and discordant to their*. 


ME SIC'S or ME WAR. 

Mu*u then will evidently never furnish the 
common ground on which the nations or the earth 
are to meet in amitv It may Iw perhaps tint in 
tout** of tune *cm« h'ghvr end purer form of art 
may b* evolved free from all national pecul.ari* 
ties which all nations may lh*'«fore with equal 
right claim for (heir own A mere Utopian dream, 
some will mv but at this aensm of the year such 
dream* are not »o easily disregarded With the 
Christmas bell* ringing their glad tidings in our 
♦are. our thought* naturally revert to the hops 
newly born into the worlf nineteen centuries ego 
in the humble stable at Bethlehem There in tho 
mrsternu* silence of the glorious Cistern night, 
came the m**-sga of the bpiril to those whom 
the bonds of the Ce»h h»td fast That pniroi*e, 
oi freedom to the oppressed, <f strength to 
the weak, of h**!th to the sick, of rest to the 
wears, and of joy to all who mourn, sym- 
bolic! in the Star that led the wanderer* to the 
•>** ***« extinguished in the 

hearta of m*n Dimmed ard darkened though it 
might be .t times by error, by me-ry or crime, 
it baa y*t continued to shine on, now with a 
feebler, row with a brighter glow, throughout the 
eg-, ml the world rn winch that light has once 
dawned can never again be the same it was 
tsrfure Me most not then despair; however 
g'o'my the near fr~pect evm, Jet ne look out 
with roc 51-c to tl e distant tiorixnn for a .!g n 
of tha realisation of our dearest hope* |t rear* 
With 0 irselve*. With each ore of u«, »iih. r to 
help to frustrate tb.— hope* tn our generation, 
ortowwk to bring about the.r (alSlmant WW\. 

t. ,t. .1 ,,, ™~». ,, lb . 

lor w fetch *r combat aeera to n»*ke but t | 0 w rro- 
•• kn t w ,h V ibegoodonw, 

-o.« tnampb. an! .11 versa pun in the.rgel* 

Goof will to men T 


wwg ‘IVa-e*. 
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Governor “bIIM the Attention of those who 
Attend*! the public meetings held by him to the 
new education policy And a! way* took occasion to 
declare tbit tha schools would promote one of 
the leading purpose of British ml9 which was to 
prepare tiie people for self •government It cor 

Uinly w** not supposed that At »ny subsequent 
time a policy would be Adopted which would 
disappoint the legitimate hopes thus created " 80 
much for lh» virus of a ruler in Bengal more 
than CO years Ago, And it is nesrly 40 years ago 
since I myself heard Another Lieutenant O >ver- 
nor, Sir Georgs Campbell, whose Undersecretary 
! then was, declare to a large Bengali audier.ee 
that he looke 1 forward to the time when a lien 
gai House of Commons would be sitting within 
the walla of the building in which he was epenk 
ing I rejoice to ad I to there utterances of our 
liberal-minded pred-oeasors a quotation from • 
recent speech by Sir George Clarke, the present 
Governor of Ilnnbay, who has shown htn»«elf on 
mure than one occasion to be the worthy in- 
heritor of the traditions of Klplnnstone ami \*sl- 
colm. In Addressing the etn tent* of the Fer 
gnsaon College At Poona in August last Sir 
Georgs Clarke esid The object and duty of 
O.vernment was to lead the mixed raresnf India 
onwards towards the time when a nation capable 
of self-government woul i be built up" 

There would seam to bs a sufficiently wide 
cleavage between the lenders of the two achoole of 
policy whose utterances I have quoted There is, 
in fact, an irreconcilable difference between the 
idea* of Malcolm and Elphinatorn who regarded 
onr rule aa temporary, manifesting itself in gin 
dual and increasing concessions which in time 
wool J cul mi nato in entire autonomy, an 1 the 
views of those who represent the prevailing cur- 
rent of modern offiriat oomion which will make 
no compromise in the matter of principle and 
contemplates the permanence of a benevolent 
dwpotiam But there i» at least one point of 
affinity m the sincere and genuine desire by which 
both aides are Animated, according to their lights, 
to act for the welfare of ihe Indian common- 
wealth ; and there is another in that both causes 
arc absolutely united in their conviction that the 
bond which links India and England together 
cannot be snapped 

All sensible Indians are perfectly aware that 
‘be severance of the ties which bind England and 
India together would only spell disaster. All will 
admit that tha process of the adaptation of India 
or Home Rule may be and must be a long and 
weary one Such is the attitude of the educated 
classes whose claims and aspirations England has 


now to fa-e On *he other hand, England has 
incurred liabilities and reap mobilities on account 
of In lit which cannot be set aside The cha- 
racter of the work which lies before her is com- 
plex and delicate. England can no more break 
from her past then ran India break front the tra 
ditions of her history An abrupt retreat would, 
as I have said elsewhere, lie to act like a man 
who sh mid ki Inapa chil I and then in a fit of 
repentance abandon it in a tiger jungle. 

Is it too much therefore to hope— notwith- 
stmling the growing unrest in India, on the one 
hand, and the growing cstrsngement and harden- 
ing of political an 1 * social relations which appear 
to be manifesting themselves on the other— that 
it is not ton late to look for the general accept- 
ance nf a policy among the rulers of India which 
shall fall b»ek on the old Heals of her ruler* in 
days gone by and which still finds an echo in the 
present time, rovmng that trust in British faith 
and confilence in British professions which are 
th« safeguard d pence! Are we, to adopt a 
homely phrase, to put up the shutter* as the 
dswn approaches, and once for all to bang, bolt 
and bar the door against the aspirations which 
w« have ourselvsa tsught and encouraged the 
people of India to feel and express f Or, are we to 
adopt and modify our system of administration to ‘ 
the changing grooves of politics! reconstruction on 
new principles always held before our eyes and to 
which all our efforts should converge? The truth 
.s,a, M Ohsilley hag pointed out in h.s recent 
book on India, which has been welcomed with 
euch epproval, from different point* of view iq 
all quarters, that the role of the British Govern- 

Thw T-f'i n" attr ' Cli ? "P'w-lid one. 
That role, he tells us, is the education of the 
whole people, thy preparation for self govern- 
ra6nt and the evolution and encoursgament of a 
national sentiment, tnus rendering “necesssry the 
end of British domination, and the commencement 
lrk P ” r, 'Th^ n T' a i g,0r!0 ^ BnJ “VniCcent 
n, Th ’ "’? eedl n ° re ' 11 alternative bet- 
ween this consummation and fitting forever the 
reactionary and obscurantist Nationalism or Nihi- 
l.sm of the Extremists An fltDplre 

P lTja7ty n of Id'uttS'nien^Md " wm * 

worthw-°" ,r P,a T , ' nIn ' ,la ^PPorH 
worth winning unless we ackni>w!«d<r« .a . 
on the acknowledgment, that complete self DjL,*® 4 
ment is the goal for which w» .TI !e • • ' B arn * 
is the justification of onr presence in^Ind 
the political problem of the future is to re* f° d 
the period of transition so that 8 . ®S“l»t9 
attained lh , >» 
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of decay. Such an event ia possible, if new strata 
of society find their way to the surface and afford 
fresh soil in which the seeds of progress may lake 
root. There are already signs that the rising social 
force of labour m»j accomplish this great purpose, 
and make tho limbs of the old Titan, Engl mil, 
young again, tt would be an interesting specu- 
lation to consider what chinges this would imply 
in the British Government beyond the seas, but 
such an enquny would take us too tar from the 
present subject. 

In India itself the Victorian Age nas come and 
gone with a different meaning and a different 
issue. It has in no sense been an age of fruit 
bearing mil mi' in mg gr.vth Rather, it has 
been the day of su> >11 bt„ion nga. Gteal men 
aro-*, struggling against toe deadms-, and in- 
difltience around tin iu. Tli y sowed the seels of 
the futtua .u <1 left them butied in the mass of 
popular inettuesa waiting f >r a better time to 
germinate. There wa«, indeed, early in the period, 
a remarkable and almost precocious revival in 
Bengal, but it witnessed no maturity The nation 
as a whole seemed not as yet to have gathered 
Strength to bring to the birth the forces that were 
latent. Even the Bengal movement aeomed loi a 
time to die away and disappear. The same thing 
happened tommy other less important buddings of 
new national vitality. To change Vive metaphor, 
the picture presented was that of a nation 
awakening slowly out of prolonged el umber. A 
new dawn was hi caking, somewhat clouded wi*h 
mist, but lightened here and there with gleams 
of brightness. 

It is my purpose in this brief article to con- 
sider one aspect only of the Victorian Age in 
India, namely, the type of work accomplished by 
the British rule, its gains and its defects I shall 
not deal with indigenous developments except 
indirectly. 

As wo attempt, with a balanced judgment, to 
trace the effects of British occupation, the verdict 


of history is on the whole favourable. It is tr ue 
that in the early days of the Bist India Company 
private greed and rapacity, especially in Bengal, 
wrought a havoc and desolation scarcely less vast 
and cruel than that of f"rmer invasion,. The latter 
half of the Eighteenth Century, brilliant as it 
was with records of physical daring, revealed ft 
moial conscience among the tnders and rulers 
that was unspeakably com upt .wid also corrupt- 
ing to England itself which cent them forth. 
But the great wave of religious and philanthropic 
enthusiasm, which goes by the name of the Evan- 
gelical Revival, was mounting higher and higher 
in the home country. It brought in full flood a 
passionate desiro to emancipate the slave, the 
piteunerand the oppiessed. To this enthusiasm 
of humanity Burke made his memcrabte appeal 
on he.ialf of the Hindus in their weakness and 
distress. Burke's eloquence may have been florid 
tnd even wearisome and his facta exaggerated’, but 
• he moral drift of his great speeches was right in 
the main and the heart of England warmly res- 
ponded. Parliamentary control began to bind 
one by one the forces of evil which had broken 
loose. The old privateering and looting days 
passed slowly away. Hands that wore clean from 
bribes took up the reins of administration, and 
before the close of the century the permanent 
settlement of Bengal had become an accomplished 
fact. 

The history of the Nineteenth Century in India 
has been, from the English aid*, with many lapses, 
a lecoid of recovery f.om an intolerable commer- 
cial rapacity, and a slow but steady advance in 
just and tolerable civit Gjvernment. The special 
features which have stood out with prominence 
have been tho.se of law « n d order, peace and 
settlement. To the Indian Continent, weltering 
m the Chaos of decaying dynasties, warring reli- 
gions, caste antipathies, and racial feuds, this 
peace! ul settlement has been an inestimable 
boop. 
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Delhi a sham Gothic dock-tower and a terra 
cotta Town Hall, built like a Greek Temple, stand 
side by side as a perpetual record of British taste 
at its very worst. Only very slowly has the 
ancient architectute of India and the Eist come 
to be studied with sympathetic eyes and its beau- 
ties appreciated. 

This parable may be applied stage by stage to 
the educational fabric, which haa been erected in 
India during the l„l fifty Xh„ „ 0 , k 

brat undertaken with an almost insolent contempt 
for ancient Indian literature and culture. Tnia 
vandalism is apparent in Macaulay’, f,„„„, 
iteelf. There came the second period „f „„d„ ,< 
penment. Various new designs in In 1„„ K. la „. 
ion were adopted, man, of them p„„f„l|, f or „ gQ 
in style ,„a .tincture It „ noticeable that earl, 
Victorian standards of ntiln, ,„ I, u, 

»o»«. culture, harcukcn fa, long,, b, a,,,,,,^ 
c ' " ^' r ’ ll "J 'cum the firs, exotic, 
h o lo th. Vest, wh,„ t |„, had then origin 
' «'y in ,h. present generation „,,, 

fully to undetstand how 
‘UMta Indiaoa thm. „ t i liUri , n „„ 

1 1 fa neccsaary tn order to complete the picture 
«cv'.cte,h. Chriati in Mimi.L which ' td 

r"“* «'*c th. (LiU- 

nt of nd„. Their auccrsaca were greatest among 

I ,. “■* and the worj 

had^ neecaaanly U, b. bn,,, „ (mn 

beginning Foundation t, U, f.id, , ' 

learnt, achoul, ho. r ,t,U fcj, 5 

relig.cn tun-Uted. j„, t in , a 

ccr.tfittie ..umpiT:::;" 

Thatwbirbab.mi^.J ,7“; 

indeed, almost inevitable, W.J 
•be higher catea who war, Uoi.hH 
' ”“7 7 ““' Jf-nden, „ p ,„ th „ 

n for f*>d and clothing II t „ ,„j , h[ * ^ 


missionary of spiritual genius entered into the 
very heart of religious India, and was able to keep 
the Indian Christian community true to the best 
religious traditions of the country ; but generally 
speaking thoie was too much Western externa! 
pressure both in the manner and conduct of life. 
There was too little quickening of thejnner spirit 
so that the true Christian character should 
develop in indigenous ways. Here again, it is 
only within the present generation that a new 
spirit has prevailed in missionary circles, a spirit 
which may bo summed up in the great words of 
Christ,—* I came not to destroy but to fulfil.’ 

The Victorian Age, therefore, in India was on 
all sides, a period of new beginnings. It wit- 
nessed the reform of old abuses. It was marked 
by the consolidation of peace and justice. It was 


In a strong, rough-hewn way great achievements 
were reaped by the rulers, and solid virtues 
man, rested. But, on the other hand, in the 
spiritual changes which took place, where the 
inner life of the people wasaflocted by the English 
rule, the touch was at first superficial rather than 
a) apathetic ; the principle of assimilation was 
not dearly e«KH P e.l nr understood. Those pioneer- 
ing v.rtnea, which had been invaluable for the 
rougher work of laying the material foundations, 
were not sufficient where finer and more delicate 
work w»a to be undertaken. The comparative 

1™°" * mere P™ tical — balanced 

by the comparative failure which took place, 

senU„l t m * d ° n0t t0 "ctionbutlo 

sentiment, not to justice but to Sympathy. 

cannot t, “ t t,w »-»'«* »ule in India 

rrr-r to **• ^hepon™* 

TJZ , ° ^ T, “ at W0U,d demoralis- 

~ rrUUrR “ n<1 r " ,ed - Th -«-f Govern- 
ment ®u»t necessarily bor.t^r * 

' lv '"g b.ad^.r«°,'*°”' 7 m "“ W ll » 

w » ntt the dead hand that 
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It WO nil tried and sturdy helmsmen, who 
Vy had steered the great bark of Indian State 
I with consummate courage, calm resolution 
and shiewd sagacity, midst the singing billows 
and cj clonic weather of abnormal!} long duration, 
have now simultaneously retired from their 
respective post ol Duty and Honour. They are 
now resting on their oars after havu g success 
full; navigated the bark through man} a Siylla 
and Chanbdis and biought her to a haven of 
safety and rest. Veteran mariners were they, 
worthy of the genius of the great Anglo Saxon 
race which seems born to rule The) were called 
Upon to undertake a most arduous and responsible 
duty, unprecedented in the annals of the country, 
at a critical juncture Men of less courage and 
resolution might have quailed at it, nay, shrunk 
from accepting it. But he it said to * heir credit 
and honour that Lords Motley and Minto fear- 
lessly and full heartedl? accepted that call of 
duty and acquitted themselves, in then respective 
post with commanding insight and political 
prescience which are the theme of universal praise 
in England and India alike. They have amply 
•nd most successfully discharged the great trust 
reposed in them With a singleness of purpose 
and devotion to Duty, they have laid broad and 
deep the foundations of the British Indian Em- 
pire on more liberal principles than before — 
principles urgently demanded by the exigei cies 
of time and the greater progress of tha people, 
principles whoso far reaching influence is destined 
to bring about the most beneficent results. In 
short, it may be said without fesr cf contradiction, 
that Lords Mortey and Minto have now estab- 
lished th»ir claim for a conspicuous plice in the 
Vanguard of distinguished British statesmen of 
the past and have reared a monument of their 
own nn-re durable than bra*s or the kingly 
pyramids of Egypt 


It is, indeed, moet premature to offer at eo 
•arty a period a perfectly just and impartial e«ti 
mate cf the career of these two statesmen, of Lon! 
Motley as the Secretary of State and of Lord 
Mmto ■* the Viceroy of lodia. The events aritb 
which their names willbeim pemhably associated by 
History are vet too fresh. The«e were onlv enacted 


yesterday and we, their contemporaries, are too 
near to be able, tinged as we must he in spite of 
ourselves with oui own prejudices and preditic- 
tions, to form that estimate which History her- 
eelf, in the course of time, must pronounce with 
unfaltering tongue and rhadamanthine justice. 
To aay that their administration of the country 
during the last five eventful years was peifect 
would be to indulge in fuk-ome praise No 
human organisation has known to be perfect; 
neither can any human being claim a perfection 
and an infallibility which are Dot within their 
reach Opinions, of course, differ as to the reme- 
dies they resolved upon from time to time for the - 
repression of anarchical deeds of a few hairbrain- 
ed and misguided persons. And eo, too, on the 
policy o! putting into operation obsolete regula- 
tions for the deportation of estimable persons 
without a tittle of legal justification. The 
condemnation awhile of such men unheard is 
indeed a theme on which much has been and will 
be said and written OpimonB alto differ on the 
larger and broader policy of conciliation the cli- 
max of which is undoubtedly the enlarged and re- 
formed Legislative Councils of the Empire with 
the elements of popular representation in k rudi- 
mentary form This conflict of opinion on tfco 
twofold policy of repression and conciliation 
simultaneously put into practical operation will 
continue to be the theme of controversy till such 
time that the passion and prejudice prevailing 
thereon hare subsided and left the atmosphere 
dear for the impartial historian to weigh it in 
the balance and pronounce his verdict. 




But it is permissible at this juncture, while 
the events are still fresh in men’s minds, to take 
a broad and comprehensive survey of the princi- 
pal feature which has characterised the Mortey 

Minto administration Attached to no party and 
intereat“e only for the truth and candour of Hi*, 
tory, we have ro hesitation in recording the fact 
that it has created an epoch The Indian mind 
had long before awakened to what its future 
nreds and aspirations should be, and how those may 
be fulfilled and gratified TUt awakening might 
ha said to hare been vj-ibly perceived and felt 
*oon afier the unparalleled demonstrations which 
a room par ied the retirement from bis Viceroyelty 
of tte late ever lamented Marquis of R-cnn ■ 
India's most beloved Governor General. An able 
TI.Tr 'SST »" tf >e government of 

Sir Auckland Colvin, addressed a letter to the 
/W*sr(17th December 1881) headed— ■« if it be 
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white one is a compact bady, knit to one another 
like the members of ft Urge family, the other is 
uplit op into castes and classes, with customs and 
prejudices peculiar to each. It must be said 
to the credit of the Brahmin that "'ben ht 
becomes ft Christian, he bids an cvirhsting fare- 
well to caste and its attendant etils An niter 
mingling, however, is taking place which is cer- 
tain to exert a powerful influence and piove an 
important factor in the formation of a solid com- 
munity. Mingling of Moo 1, within wi*e ar.d proper 
limitations will proie bm profitable as it has been 
in the growth of the Kngb-h na'ion With the 
advance of enlightenment mid a growing spirit of 
fraternity, intermingling will proceed at a rapid 
pace. The evil* of mintage within tbe limits 
ol consanguinity are already telling on certain 
portions of the c immunity 

tnlisii Christians, boweier, enjoy privilege* 
which are denied to their brethren beyond the 
Juls of the Church They *re not bound by the 
custom of infant marriage, life lot g w tdawl.nM, 

. ri*' fictions as to fool an l clotting, enlle-s cere* 
mi nea anl frv*|U« nl f»al«, ripunv* mat nags 
tn*t in*, "i» jint family system, and tibei irr*» 
innvalil* I ir lma tinier "Inch Hmly* »ie grtvin- 
i"?*t present stil from wl kIi *l.ejr are lot gm/t> 
bo rebel e I AU'le all, they enj »j the c- r»Ut t 
| rotation td the n.iMii(nrj, tb*tr W t,m,| 
sr» brnifactw. fnlian Clirt*lur.a bam thus * 
gwat f iture tefore them *f. 1 if tb*y IsVe an 
nirly a!»»tt»g«of tbs b**.« they bars eraurel 
tlwy will I lay * ww*. imp wtant p, rt in ll • 
natnn l nllirgc? lr It*. 

To ft grant Itiliat, Ctn«ti*r » ore 

ate prop's, WA ni*ts «fd Women A. a 
c! t;*«ws their gnU f- lo«W ». w»B «i 
l*?y* Their rwr »**er Ian** »t Church >• a ba!p 
toward*!. 5 *r*cr i) n , o it eaery datw, t(B . 
doabri t» *n In! an OruY.»r> ; »W*»» r f . 
irg *S pep-Utw-i, St *hra;M be «-.ty wwtef 
eeaty f »ty ! Tl rj**ak* aoJssm** *nr tte-r 


futuie progress. Notwithstanding their general 
poverty and helplessness, and the disadvantages 
orbing from ancestral servitude nnd ignorance (for 
nearly five sixths of the community have been 
drawn from the depressed classes), they hate 
produced 1 s.D, G M.D.’s , 1 11, J. , 19 MA-’s , 7 
B c.E-’s , 22 mb ic M.’s , 3G i«.m, <t s.’s , 76 b.l.'b , 
110 lt.'s, and 720 ba's. Tlieir women cn« 
bimst «f 2 M * 's., 1 st D., 9 « A.’b , and 2 L t.’s. 

Thus, in the matter of higher education, Indian 
Christian progress has been highly commendable. 
Tney have left far behind the Eurasian ftrid Mus- 
sulman community. At the last Convocation 
68 Indian Christians took their degrees, ngainst 
8 Eurasians and 6 Mussulmans ! Bulk for bulk, 
they «ru far ahead of non-Brahmins. The com- 
petition now is between tho Brahmin and the 
Indian Christian. These are having a neck to 
neck race so far as quality of success is concerned ; 
but •» regards number, the Brahmin keeps the 
goal Then, are nino times ns many Brahmin 
uaVftft Indian Christian 1 In proportion to 
population, it ought to bs only three times. 
Thu is all the uioro creditable to the inherited 
intelligeiie* and d)ggn| persfveiancfl of the Until* 
tut** But it u gratifying to note that while Yhc 
annut! output of Brahmin O rad nates «hows ft 
ter den*) t, dwrraw, th.t of Indian Christian* 
indicate a *U*dy iiicits*<. B,„ ur> * ni J comfoit 
•tft the o*ily rulwon width both the Brahmin 
and hi, com pctitor likely to wr«k th.Jr 
onward carter, 

Tl « community in not rich in its possesion 
«f Wlm. But with the few I hey have, they have 
le-pun well. They hit* an Auft'ieiation, a Benefit 
**. ! . 1W. lent Fun 1, an organ of their own, the 
" no* the only BVaUy 
/>iJis* IfagnztH* inducted by 
, " f t,ro T*mj<fa»ice Arw>cia 
■e M»*i,jo*.*ry Bwtelira, But 
they cannot te»#t 


tTe.rt.an /atnVd, «.W1, j 
for *1) f i, <it a 
• nd a U.Jy, 
tioo», *r<lt won U,», 

*>»V her our*U» 


cf pal hc-ejinud t 


♦ho 1» 


erected Halle, 
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light which inidiated the new hoiuon at the very 
dawn of the great awakening just referred to 
The principal plank of its platform, at the aery 
outset, wag a reform of the then existing Legislative 
Councils on a popular basis The next subject of 
importance with which it cm neatly busied itself 
waa the demand for an honourable fulfilment of 
the gracious pledge solemnly undo in the Proclama- 
tion of 1858 bj the goo! Queen Vutotia to appoint 
Indians of proved merit and ability to tile higher 
offices of the Administration — a pledge which, in 
spite of prayers and appeals and questionings in 
Parliament, had been very miserably ledeemed 
The agitation which the Congress set on foot on 
these two momertotis subjects, of the highest im 
portance to the future well ordered progress of 
the people, was well responded The leading 
recognised associations vigoto'isly took up the 
parable, each in its own sphere of activity, mid 
repented the demand for the due fulfilment of 
the almost unredeemed pledge It bore im- 
mediate fruit so far that Lord Duflerm was 
^blo in 1886 to announce the appointment of 
» Commission on the Public Service As a 
result nF the labours of that lnvuortant body 108 
appointments which had ordinarily belonged to 
the Indian Oivil Service were token out from 
the Schedule After a prolonged controversy 
the number was eventually fixed at 89 la 
this way a reasonable satisfaction was given, 
though it c^uld not be said to have given final 
ity to the Indian demand While then one 
important progiamme of the early Congress 
was fairly realised, there remained the larger 
problem of the reform of the Legislative Councils 
with a reasonably popular element therein !n 
the year 1889, the Congress was held in Bombay 
It wag a memorable od6 in its aonals both in point 
of the unprecedented number of delegates wno 
attended it and of the quality of the weighty 
Subjects discussed thereat It was presided over 
by no less a devote! and sympathetic friend of 
India than Sir William Wedderburn whom India 
hsa again acclaimed for the Presidentship for 
the second te>m of the approaching Congress at 
Allahabad Ab if to add to the weight and 
influence of that great deliberative assembly there 
luckily came along with him tha late lamenteJ 
Ur. Chailes Bradlaugh who had made such a Clark 
in the House of Commons sioCe his first entry 
there by his sheer ability and power of reosored 
debate Having thoroughly listened in person at 
first hand from the leaders of Indian thought 
who had met at that histone gathering the 
reasons for the enlargement of the Legislative 


One of i 
pilvilege emp 


Councils on a pupil! «r basis, that sturdy parliamen- 
tarian waa able on his return to introduce a. 
Bill prepared by himsolf on the reform of the 
Councils on the hoes indicated by the Congress. 

important provisions was the 
enng those bodies to discuss, 
the Budget Such was the 
potency of the reasoning adduced by that 
hen >ii ruble member, on whom the mantle of 
the late lamented Profisaur Fawcett had WOlthily 
fallen, sod such the electric effect of hi; logic and 
sturdy eloquence that the Conservative Secretary 
of State, no other than Viscount Cross, was con* 
strains) to admit the justice of the Refoim Bill. 
He, however, appealed to Mr. Bradlaugh to with* 
di iw his own measure in order to allow him to 
bring hit own on the ii nee suggested — in consul ta- 
tioi with Ini Council in London and in communica- 
tion with the Viceroy here Unfortunately for 
India, by the time that Lord Cross introduced 
hi" own Bill in the House of Commons-— which 
was a cross bi tweet, the two — Mr Bradlaugh had 
died The Bill had been greatly whittled down 
and shorn of i's principal features Moreover, 
there was none so competent to discuss it in 
the House os Mr Bradlaugh. Indeed, he would 
have insisted on the principal provisions 
being leiiistated The Bill, therefore, as passed 
was very impeifect and unsatisfactory, seeing the 
clauses on the Budget and the division thereon 
wero exputged, though it was a matter of deep 
satisfaction that Mr (Mudstone, then in opposi- 
tion, threw nil the weight of his great influence 
and Liberal statesmanship in the scale in 
support of the Indian demand, and exhort 
ed the narrow minded and reactionary Secre- 
tary of State to give Indn. not a sham 
but h “genuine, living representation ” Lord 
Lmsdowne, the Viceroy here, accepted the Bill. 
But, asusuil, the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, still 
infatu ited with Us own pontifical infallibility, 
and its overweening conceit and obtuseness despite 
the warning, given by Sir Auckland Colvin 
in 1884, sullenly opposed the new measure and 
cunningly devised rules snd regulations under 
the Parliamentary Statute to minimise the value 
of it, mutilated as it was by the autocrat at West* 
irmeter As a result Indians were hardly content* 
ed with the attenuated measure, bat they accepted 
in the hope ami convntion that in course of time 
a fuller and more satisfactory measure must 
become inevitable,® measure whuh should embrace 
the provision for a full and free criticism of tha 
Budget and division thereon. 

Thus, from 1892, when the expanded Councils 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 

BY MR R. CECIL WOOD. B A. 

(Deputy Director if Agriculture, ilailrns ) 

Cy> HOOKERS in Agriculture as in other 
VJ Industrie*, in the order of the <)n, and 
'l no one interested in it can afijiil to i»nore 
the m*ny chansr*-s in the time honoured practices 
which are b«*ing *o nid.ly suggested hj the 
Agricultural Department and the intioux Agn- 
cnUural Associations Agucuhute \aru» f.r more 
than any other art < reruns with the locality in 
•vlkh il i< rn>u»l, .nl in tlio .ittra.l, 
d,v., s .„t nnbum. wlntli oh, .in I.,),,, lt „ 

ln,p.*lbl. to l.j J n coner.l ruin*, M that w lt 
tit, lit! l„,t mi,.,, to . oorts, n ritrnl, work out in. 
onr. .th.Uun Tin, .ml ir.y ntor. ,|u,rk)y 
■rti.,.1 .,, it th. m.ttrr i. ap| in , 

K-i.nt,f,o and tin ol,j«t 0 I tin. .rt.rl, i. 
Indict* th. ft. >»,[.!.. whtrlt Oodftli, tl,« 
ni.uloi A.nroltut.l .fprrimrnt. 

An .ftirnllncl r.,,rini.ttt U,i„ r |. cr 

co, ,ni m.y l~ dels, .1 .ith.r to ptor. th. 
.drtnUpc cr d.„l,.nl. K c „t |„rtir„i, r 

d.tl.tt.n Iron th, l„th„to 

cr rot, R , |o,th.r .n | l„roo, to ntrnl.l. 
r.rht trl - «U.I, .ill rcoit thefront . In otl.r 
11 "'•J '* >'“> '•> find not Ural 

th.r. i. .n >l<. titty ,r 1 »„„! „ 

• 1c»rt*p« it wttth. 

T1 ,1 . it'd, d,«it>ion..il] .nd cn.t oco r |.„Hi- 
In no rth-r in'o-tr, r „'„,o„ U „ 
.n r ,t„c .tfrlnt n, ,h. .. jh, ,, ^ 

r,..ont.n1j,t,.V. irto0 „ ^ 

.. f »d .ut »o „, lM ; 

rlr dttet™ ., w „n. r ,., 

.i, t i-i-ir to l,.-. th.-opl n„ n,.,. o.j 

l.rontuto. tcl-ll. .-trocl.nrr, ,-fnc 

.tdrlf d Rrtrt n,.,t,.r. c! „„„ „ . ^ 


Every su<*h alteration, whether it be alieady a part 
o» the ordinary practise in other parts of the 
country or whether it be an until ely new one, either, 
thought out by himself or brought to his notice 
by another, must, consciously or unconsciously, be . 
the subject of experiment by every farmer. 

Granting the need for agricultural experiments 
we may enquire more closely into the nature of 
their experiment* and w« shall find that they fall 
naturally into four classes: — 

(1) Manorial. ( 3 ) Varietal. 

(2) Oulturd. (4) Animal. 

ifanurial. The ultimate object of the farmer 

in testing new manures.— an aim which does not 
necessarily coincide with that of the trained 
scientific woiker,— is to find out which is the most 
profitable manure for him to use. This is, of 
course, not that which will give him the greatest 
fOH yuld, hut the greatest net return after 
deducting the extra coat incurred! in the purchase 
of the manure. This discovery will be more 
quickly and surely made if the farmer goes about 
scientific, that is, a reasoned end logical 
**r. than ,t he purchases different manures at 
different prices, without discrimination, and teat* 
t! 7 '7 1 ' cr combination. He must first 
7 1 ;*77 llie require* different sorts 

ot !.>* , v.,yi„ K quantities, e0 me of which 
w sod will supply, while others, to obtain the 
/* !►*'» U, must be added This <)f cmir(u% tho 

r ”'", 1 «■« <i .„ 

th „ „ 

*<"»*• orr—rn 

. r ,t „ ,J |L * n ltj ’ ,,1# cll ' tr ", tnw... vl . r ,| >u „d- 

I. *"*. >"J Ik » 

* w, ' , ^qu*r.t.te.,re ... 1 * * ’ 

r ^ , «.d we oc^din f1 y give one 
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observes : “ The result of hu inquiries was to 
convince him that beneath a seemingly calm 
surface there existed a inass of smothered political 
discontent, much of which was thoroughly justifi- 
able and duo to causes which we were bound 
to examine.” Ilerein is to be clearly discerned 
the very first and fundamental quality nf 
Statesmanship Lord Minto wisely set about 
knowing the causes of the extreme discontent 
prevailing in the land, and arrived at the 
conclusion that much of it was “ justifiable ” 
Thus, in a remarkabte degree the prophetic 
forecasts of Sir Auckland Colvin came to be 
realised. He had the shrewdness to observe in 
1B84 that " those who are inclined to deny the 
great rhnnge alleged to have taken place must be 
left to the operation of time ” The operation 
of time showed as plain as the noon day tun how 
grievously wide of the mark waa the governing 
in«linct of Lord Curron and how ms reactionary 
policy had been the chief instrument of laymg 
the pile of faggots winch the spark of Ins ill 
famsd Partition Bill eventually kindled into a 
conflagration— a conflagration which demanded 
the combined skill, calm courage, and shrewd 
political sagacity of Lord Morley and Mmto to 
extinguish after an eventful period of fire years 
At the same time Sir Ancklond Colvin a other 
forecast has also come to be tealisod 

" It may be hoped, " he observed with the 
true insight of the political seer, that “ to that 
relentless logic which inevitably overtakes all 
who shut their eyes to accumulating dangers, 
and who refused to be convinced that the storm 
is about to gather, until it baa descended upon 
them and discomfited them ” Lord Ourzon had 
either deliberately ignored the storm then brew- 
ing or was so arrogant as to fancy that they 
did not exist It is the general opinion that 
knowing well that the Storm was inevitable he, 
with a foolhardiness utterly unbecoming a 
Proconsul whom his screaming panegyrists bad 
called “ great," disregarded it • Thus, ha bad eyes 
to see and look about and had ears to hear and 
pause and consider but be would not * Is it 
surprising that tbs relentless logic of events has 
discredited his long Viceroyalty and pronounced 
him to be the real author of all the evils unnum- 
bered which followed in the country on the heel 
of his retirement 1 

We have already observed how Lord Minto set 
about very early rn the task of learning the true 
eauses of the unrest We have said that he was 
able to ascertain that there were many " justi- 


fiable " reasons for it. Indeed, he realised mos 
unconsciously the fact to which Sir Auckland 
Cotvin had pointedly drawn attention. It is 
essential, in order to understand fully and fairly 
the situation which had presented itself to the 
unbiassed mind of laird Minto at an early period 
of his administration, what Sir Auckland had 
perceived with a clear vision years befjre Ha 
asked “ Are then the methods with which we 
ore to control them our developments," which, 
indeed, were roost quick and striking in Lord 
Curzon’s time, “ to be the same as those hitherto 
employed, or are we to seek to adapt ourselves to 
the new position, and recognize that the old tra- 
ditions are unsuitable and insufficient to erable us 
to meet and guide the forces which there is no 
longer any possibility of denying? We have, in 
a word, to ask ourselves whether it is only the 
natives of India who have to ba educated or whether 
we ourselves have not mui h to forget and much to 
learn ? Have we cot ourselves to forget so much 
of the old system as made for mere repression ? 
Have we alone of all men, not to learn that as the 
timeschange we must change with them? It seems, 
indeed, but a truism to affirm that the genius of 
our nation in India must conform it«elf to the 
requuements of progressive days" Fortunately 
for the country, coming fresh herewith a singularly 
open mind, Lord Minto was able to realise for 
himself that the genius of the governing race essen- 
tially demanded an abandonment of old methods 
so far as they had proved obsolete and 
useleaa, and toe employment of new adapted to 
the changes of the changed times It was clear 
apprehension of this fact which eventually inspired 
him to initiate the constitutional reforms which 
are now a matter of history But it would be 
transparent to the reader how the sequence of 
events, from the days of Lord Ripon, when the 
first awakening of the Indian mind and Indian 
pulse began to be discerned by the far-sighted, 
to those of Lord Mmto, has been at work 
to I bung about the reform It was not as 
if the accumulated unrest had suddenly forced 
J ° n , *«" ".“»•> of our tulers That by 
itself would have hardly been deemed sufficient for 
a reform. But it waa a clear apprehension of the 
crucial fact of the changes whicn had irceseaotlv 
eone forward from Iftm .k.. j. ... 


gone forward from 1884 that mad, it possible* 
, 18 Predecessors possessed that true insight 

and sagacity demanded of them, they might htve 
easiy removed the discontents by recognising 


as repeatedly suggested by the Conew„ 
wisely gmded the Indian mind into 
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been < nacled. As lo the latter, we repeat what 
tie have oUentil at the outset, namely, that there 
exists do doubt n wide divergence oi opinion 
on the expediency of those measures. The 
principal point of difference would teem 
to rest on the question of the justifica- 
tion or otherwise of those repressive laws and 
of the unfortunate deportations. On the one eirle, 
order had to be firmly established to put an end to 
very many excesses of a microscopic mmouty of 
hairbrained and mi'gmded persons , on the other, 
the justice of themcasmesand the seventy of their 
provisions had to be carefully weighed The 
'enlightened Indian, while recognising the impera 
tive necessity of a free and stable Gorernment like 
that of the British, keeping order and tranquillity 
throughout the conntiy, kkr not able to5“e eye to 
eye with tl e author* of those measures More 
over, it was urged that the then exist)* g laws 
were quite ample for »U the objects in view, end 
the new fangled legislation w«s absolutely redun- 
dant But it is of no use expatiatn g on this un 
pleasant subject We lrpeat, we aie too near the 
times, and the events of re Lent jeare are jet too 
fresh in our memory, while we are scarcely fiee 
from the prejudices and predilections of the huiir, 
Vo be able to take a calm arid impartial view of the 
matter. The State has bitl erto studiously 
refrained f coni making public all those records and 
all the recondite information which it received — 
information which, it is alleged, justified in taking 
the measures that it did We ate it* the dirk 
and must bide the course of time to throw light 
on this secret history and unravel the motives of 
the State It is Just possible that in matters of this 
character that the truth will never be known But 
it is permissible to suggest that the truth pei lisps 
lies midway ; that, un the one hand, the Govern 
went bad to a certain extent been misguided by 
reason of wrong or even malignant information 
and forced bv outside influence to commit 
grave acts of injustice which must neverely rankle 
In the hearts of the people for many » year to 
come"; and that, on the other, there were sufficient 
reasons to apprehend grave disorder on the part 
of certain disaffected people, albeit a minority, 
which demanded swift and severe reprisals 

Touching the reforms themselves, it must be 
observed that they are destined tu he far reaching 
in their effects and influence on the political 
destiny of the country,. Here the liberal and 
sagacious instincts <f so veteran a statesman, 
trained under so groat a master of genuine 
Liberalism as Gladstone, are to be clearly dis- 


cerned. Lord Mo> lay has laid broad and deep the 
fuiwlations of n Constitution which inspire us with 
couragB and h ipe that in tlio course of tune, 
by slow degrees, and stage by stage, the Indian 
will realise the climax of alt his As- 
pirations, namely, self government on a 
thoroughly popular basis, ueder the all- 
protecting and beneficent rrgis of British rule. 
Vivifying and inspiriting as it is, it has already 
changed to an oaionia li g extent the tone, 
temper and spirit of the people. Great reforms 
ofa radical character kibho doubt beset with 
many difficulties at the outset and it would have 
been more than human lo have seen them intro- 
duced perfec*, Minerva like, su as to give supreme 
Biti*f«rtion to each unit of the Empire. Lords 
Morloy an l Minto ha /« both admitted the many 
imperfections in-eparabla from a constitutional 
change of this kind None has been more alive 
to their many defects than they Considering, 
however, the many nationalities of which the 
country H composed and having regard to the 

still dismally b ickward condition of vast 
masses of the peep! it would be infeed a miracle 
to expect a perhet Constitution But taking the 
imperfections tf the scheme as they are, no un- 
biassed individual 01 student of polnical history 
could fail to realise the fact that there lies im* 
bedded m it the full gectn of all that political 
emancipation and regeneration which Indians 
ardently aspue tn All therefore will depend on 
our own lessoned intuition and stern patriotism, 
how we develoo tins rudimentary instrument of 
Self-goieinment which is given to u*. If we are 
true to ourselves and fully realise at this initial 
» ng ■ ’ ni new |».1))K d evolution the potential- 
ity and brntfii one » of the liberal scheme now 
introduced, we are bound in the fullness of lime 
to achieve our greater emancipation It should 
never be forgotten that, perhaps, with another 
Givernment, say of a Tory and reactionary 
cfauacter, with equally conservative and reaction- 
ary men at the head of the State at Westminster 
and Calcutta, we might have never obtained even 
thi* modicum of reform. While we are not 
blind to the many defects of the present 
reforms and while we have no reason whatever to 
j'ostifiy their shortcomings, we must still con- 
scientiously assert that it was the good fortune of 
India that at the right psychological hour there 
were to be found at the one end a farsighted 
Liberal statesman of proved ability and experience 
■ n ncarticxl not.r.Vs ‘8 the Secretary of State and 


in practical politi 
at the other end 
not a scholar and not 


it the other end another statesman who though 
olar and not so well versed in aflairs of 
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INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. 

BY THE REV, C. F. ANDREWS, il A. 

CIS we look back on the hiatoiy of the past in 
M the different nations of the world there me 
' certain periods which stand oat with great 
clearness, preceded or followed by eras of the 
c jin .non place and second rate in human life In 
InJiaii History we should at once came the reigns 
of Asoka and Akbar; in Japan, the limes of Kyasu 
or the present Mikado, the Bagdad Caliphate 
would give us the golden reign of Haroun at- 
Rsschld ; the Ottoman rule that of Sutaiman the 
Magnificent; the Roman Empire would add to 
our list the great Augustan era ard the age of 
the Antoninvs; France the age of Louis XIV and 
the great Revolution epoch. 

England has bad a leas strongly marked, but 
more steadily progressive history than other 
countnv* U has been, as Tennyson loved to 
describe it, — 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly wanders down 
Fiom precedent to precedent. 

Where faction seldom gathers head. 

But, by degrees to fulness wrought, 

The strength of aoma diffusive thought 
Hath tune and space to work and spread. 

In such a country there is apt to be more often 
a succession of aged, neither great ror small, 
rather than a brilliant and meteor like epoch 
followed by an equally remarkable and rapid 
decline. 

There are, however, two periods in English 
History which stand oat as really great, not merely 
for the effect which they produced upon England 
herself, bnt for the mark which they also left upon 
the thought and progress of the world. We cell 
them, by general consent, the Eliztbethan Age and 
113 


the Victorian Age. It is noticeable that in each 
c&so a woman’s name distinguishes the epoch. It 
is also significant that each period was in the 
mam one of peace and settlement rather than war 
and bloodshed. 

The Victorian Ago came to England as the 
crown and conclusion of a most desperate struggle 
for national existence It was the time of peace 
and victory after storm and well nigh shipwreck. 
The Napoleonic wars left England exhausted and 
almost bankrupt. During the years that followed 
there Beeroed every possibility of an even more 
disastrous civil strife succeeding to the devastating 
years of foreign war Then came the Reform 
Bills and the reign of the young Queen, and a 
new era began The nation rose to the great 
destiny that laj before it both at home aDd be- 
yond the seas. I m penal consolidation and com- 
mercial expansion went forward side by aide 
together. This alone would not have made the 
period great in history , bnt scientific research and 
literary genius raised the ago to a higher sphere, 
and a great religious u vival crowned the whole. 
The names of Darwin and Spencer, of Stokes and 
Kelvin, of Mill and Gladstone, of Thackeray and 
George Eliot, of Carlyle and Ruskin, of Tennyson 
aod Browning, of Newman and Maurice, are 
such as would redeem any country from the 
charge of mere commercial greed and lack of 
spirituality. They express the soul of England 
during the period under review, just as material 
expansion represents the body Indeed, the very 
greatness of the Victorian Ago in England consists 
in this, that the body and ecu! of the nation ad- 
vanced together. Material and spiritual gains 
were garnered 10 side by side. It wa9 an age of 
fruit bearing and maturing growth. 

Sfany are now anxiously asking the guestion, 
both enemies and friends, whether England has 
not reach»d the reoitb of her power ; whether a 
great people that has grown cid in bistory can 
renew its youth without an interrening period 
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In certain aspect**, the Govern meat's attitude 
has been one of negative neutrality rather 
than positive reconstruetio" It has oeen 
content to leave abuses uncorrected so long 
as no outward disturbance of the public peace 
occurred. Administration of law and col- 
lection of revenue have been its special fields 
To these have been added one by one other 
departments of public utility dealing chiefly with 
the material side of life Only rarely has Govern 
meat entered into that sphere where the inner 
life of the people would be duectlj influenced. 
A groat Viceroy like Lord Bentiockcuuld attempt 
successfully to pass laws against Salt, but few 
have ventured to follow in his steps As we 
look back, however, over the ground that baa 
been covered we can see how important were the 
changes wrought. First things Lad to be done 
first Roads bad to be cleared, canals to be dug 
out afresh, the highways to be made 6-ife, land 
to be brought under cultivation, and, later still, 
the great network of railway, post and telegraph 
to be planned. The jungle had been tet in during 
the time of disruption, an 1 the foremost work of 
all was to make peaceable habitation possible and 
property secure There was little effort of 
assimilation to Indian conditions in what was 
undertaken. The reconstruction was carried out 
on obvious Western hues Yet, the work was all 
®° new, and much of it so entirely modern that 
the lack of assimilation on the material aide did 
not seriously matter. The country soon fell in 
with the strange, foreign ways and accustomed 
itself to railways and regulations with a passive 
good-natured tolerance A century rf almost 
unbroken peace gave time for the latent spiritual 
forces of the country to come to light ; and in 
this direction the thoughts and aspirations of the 
people chiefly turned. 

Only in one supremely important direction was 
there an open departure from this negative and 
external policy of Government Western Educa 


tion was offered to the people of India and was 
accepted. This momentous decisiun, which Sir 
S R Seeley rightly describes as one of the greatest 
in the history of tbo world, was reached at last, 
after a generation of controversy, in the year 1854. 
Here again there was little effort made in the new 
Colleges and Schools, to assimilate Western ideas 
to Indian modes of thought and life. But the 
consequences in this direction were more serious 
than in the case of more material things ; for educa- 
tion must necessarily touch the inner life of the 
people In the field of modern science, it is true 
this lack of assimilation toul i hardly have been 
avoided. The subject and method were so entirely 
new that they made a clear addition to the sum 
of Indian knowledge. Any other than the direct 
Western method of teaching was impossible. But 
m literature and philosophy, art and music, cul- 
ture and refinement, this neglect of adaptation 
led to great unaettlement and unrest It brought 
with it an unnecessary amount of denational.sation 
on the one hind, and revolt and reaction on the 
other ; 


isvructive 




educational 


process may be read in the modern public build- 
ings of India Those Civilises who were originally 
entrusted with this building work during the 
pioneering days, were too busy to think much 
of artistic form or Eastern adaptation. They 
built very much as they pleased, and, no one 
uttered a woi 1 of caution. At one early period 
indeed, vandiliam ran not Some of -.he most 
beautiful specimens of Indian architecture were 
demolished to make way for public offices The 
palaces of emperors and king, were whitewashed 
and converted into soldiers’ barracks. A more 

>“ ”” , J '■» ™««V F»»d 
fullow.t) Civil Jr „ 

to imitate what style they liked best. Many tried 
their sk.lWt erecting European build.ngs winch 
were out of all keeping with them surround, ngs 

In the m.ddle of the noble Cbaudri Chowk .i 
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destroys What may be the very tomb of life in 
one century may be deadening in the next, if 
Government become unasa imitative and unpro- 
gressive. No nation's life can continue always in 
oneetiy, least of nil that of a people which is 
recovering and reviving 

The Twentieth Century in India will have 
a character and history of its own New res- 
ponsibilities will have to be undertaken, new 
qualities to be manifested. There must be in 
fullest and amplest measure that sympathy on the 
part of those who rule which can enter into the 
higher aspirations uf national and social life. There 
must be adaptation and appreciation in the spheres 
of education, art, culture and religion, wherever 
the West comes in contact with the East. 

It is now becoming obvious to every statesman 
worthy of tho name, that this end can only be 
attained by co operation in Government with 
Indiana themselves The very words assimilation 
and adaptation imply co-oper ition. But such co- 
operation, if it is to be whole hearted, must be on 
terms of equality. If the nature of the people of 
the country is to be touched in its higher ranges, 
tt is Indians themselves, — men oF culture and 
enlightenment, — who must lead the way, and 
shape public opinion, and point nut to Govern- 
ment the liecessaiy steps to be taken But these 
things can never be done an terms of that depend- 
ence which issues in subservience , they can ODly 
be effective where equals meet with equals on 
equal conditions There are welcome signs both 
in Engtand aud in India that this is being re- 
cognised, and that the share in the administration 
which has been granted by legislation will not be 
nominal but actual. 


INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. Ej R. C. 
I j R.LC. IS. — A Complete Economic Hietory of 
lodia down to tho commencement of the 20th Century 
consisting of more than six hundred Octavo pages 
Second Edition Price IU. 4-8. 

,, INDIA UNDER EARLY BRITISH RULE. By 
M.C.Putt.&I.E^I.C. 8. Second Edition. Price Ke. 4-8. 


H NDIAN Chusfiana form an interesting but 
peculiar community Tlere weie three 
1 millions of them about ten years ago wh-*n 
the last census was taken Their number now 
must bo not far from four. To the whole popu- 
lation they bear the proportion of a hundredth. 
They are without a parallel in other lands. 
Though Hindus to the backbone — call ingall Indians 
by that generic name — they are disowned by tbeir 
countrymen socially as well as religiously. Cut 
off from their kith and km by the inexorable 
taws of society and religion, they form as it were 
isolated little islands surrounded by the great 
ocean of Hindus and Mussulmans. About two- 
tbirds of them live in South India, while about 
two thirds of these are Roman Catholics. The 
rate of increase in tbeir numbers is far greater 
than that of Hindus , foi, besides natural cause*, 
conversions contribute largely to the rapidity of 
their growth. 

The Protestant community in South India 
may be said to be two centuries old ; but, as a 
matter of tact, it bad its origin but a hundred 
years ago, when the greit missions were organ- 
ised for the propagati >n of Christianity. The 
Catholic portion of the community is much 
older , it dates from the 16th century. At ell 
evenls, Indian Christians are a comparatively 
new people, with new manners and customs, 
derived partly from the religion they have 
adopted and paitly from their original stock. 
Thera is a tendency towards uniformity. An 
Indian Christian may be generally known by his 
name, dre*s aud general appearance. 

Indian Christians have not yet become a solid 
community like the Mussulmans Tins is un- 
fortunate and is productive of no little evil Both 
the people are drawn from the same sources and yet 
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fonnded scholarships or otherwise established or 
endowed institutions for the benefit of the public 
or their own community nor do they possess * H»Ij 
of their own. Itisamsttei for regret that with the 
greatest self-sacrificing Reformer of the world for 
their Ideal and Saviour, they have not yet grasped 
their privilege or felt their responsibility As 
community they are still in their childhood and 
have much to learn as well as unlearn 

As regards literary effort the community has 
done well to a limited extent It la scarcely fair 
to stigmatize a juvenile people hhe Indian Chris- 
tiana as possessing a sterile brain What is half 
a centuiy, or (or the matter ot It, a whole century 
in the life of a nation ? It took many centuries 
lor the English to usher in the Elizabethan era 
of literature In ths Gelds of fiction, poetry 
and religion, both in English and the Verna- 
cular, some succoss has been attained. Books by 
Indian Christians have found readers in other 
countries besides their own. The great events or 
national incidents which inspire poets and create 
historians have been conspicuously absent in the 
uneventful history of this little community. 
Still, literature as a fine art ought to be cultivated 
by Indian Christians and one or another Muse 
should be devoutly courted in the retirement of 
their study 

Indian Christian morality carries a high tone 
So the estimation of their neighbours Tbe 
weekly sermon they hear, the Bible they read 
frequently, if not daily, the Ideal Iran they are 
called npon to imitate with an intensity of 
devotion unparalleled in any country or creed, 
an 1 the purer atmosphere they breathe — all exert 
a beneficial influence on their morality and erable 
them to cary the palm in the criminal statistics 
of the State. With a little more of the self-deny- 
ing perseverance of the Brahmin, the thrift and 
frugality of the Vaisya.tbe mu'culantyand mecha- 
nical adeptness of the Sudra artisan and the 
healthy hardihood <f the Panchama labourer — 


with one or more of these virtues superadded, the 
Indian Christian ought to cake a high place 
among the peoples of India 

In trying to “ render untoGod^the things that 
are God’s,” the Indian Christian lias in a way 
forgotten to “ render onto Cress r the things thatare 
Cesar’s " That is to say, though he is scrupul- 
ously loyal, and pays his taxes promptly, he 
avoids politics as if that wis the devil himself. 
With a few noble exceptions, the community 
has always kept aloof from duties of a public 
natnre They shun the Indian National Con- 
gress as if it were a disloyal seditious body. 
They think 1 Ciesar ’ would be displeased even if 
they moderately criticise any public meaaurd. 
But ‘ Ciesar ’ needs their help and advice and co- 
operation. The Government have shown their 
appreciation of ’lie community by nominating 
two of their number to the Legislative Council 
and coferring titles on others This ought to 
be an inducement to Indian Christians to inter- 
est themselves in public questions and spend 
their time and strength, and, if need be, their 
means as well for the welfare of the Indian nation. 

THE EAST AND THE WEST- 

Bi Rose Rcishardt Aktuot. 

When the East and the West each other shall 
As friend, not stranger, tyrant or foe, [know 
When dogmas sre past and creeds are laid, 

And tl>e pride of conquest and greed shall fade. 
When color is known as the badge of the sun, 

Net a curse that custom of man must shun. 
When the 1 and the Mine, the Thee and Thou 
Sball be swallowed in 11 IS on each nation's brow. 
Then the heart of man to bis soul shall discover 
The man of the Esst to the West is a brother. 

And tfce law shall be sung, that with ages begun, 
“All menace of Me, from Mybesrtbaveallsprung.” 
Then the hand of God in its ell-wise power 
Shall give unto each of tbe other’* dower. 



